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PBEFACE 

When  Sir  George  Grove  projected  the  Didianary  of  Music  and  MuricianSy  the  first 
inBtalment  of  which  appeared  in  1878,  he  intended  it,  as  he  explained  in  his 
preface,  for  the  general  reader  as  much  as  for  the  musician,  and  it  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  fulfilment  of  this  purpose  which  made  the  success  of  the  book. 
Owners  of  the  earlier  copies  of  the  old  edition  will  remember  that  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  first  volume  are  the  words  '  in  two  volumes,'  and  the  first  of  what 
eventually  became  four  volumes  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  letter  I.  It 
stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  the  earlier  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  treated 
far  more  scantily  than  the  later ;  as  the  work  went  on  the  scheme  enlarged  itself, 
as  was  indeed  inevitable,  and  finally  the  more  serious  omissions  under  the  earlier 
letters  had  to  be  supplied  in  an  appendix,  published  in  1889.  In  the  present 
edition  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  restore  the  balance  as  between  the  earlier 
and  later  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  but  it  seemed  only  fitting  to  stop  short  of  any 
rectification  of  balance  which  might  involve  tampering  with  the  three  great 
articles  which  are  Sir  George  Grove's  chief  work  in  musical  literature,  those  on 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schubert.  These  monumental  articles  have  not 
indeed  been  left  intact,  but  the  alterations  in  them  have  been  made  in  strict 
obedience  to  the  writer's  own  wishes  in  the  matter  of  additions  and  corrections. 
At  his  death  he  left  a  large  quantity  of  material  intended  for  use  in  a  later 
edition  of  the  Dictionary,  in  correction  or  amplification  of  these  great  articles, 
and  the  work  of  incorporating  them  in  the  text  has  been  done,  in  the  case  of 
the  articles  on  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn,  by  writers  to  whom  he  himself 
entrusted  the  materials.  In  these  articles,  and  some  others  of  the  longer  bio- 
graphies, dates  have  been  added  at  the  top  of  the  pages,  to  assist  the  reader  who 
may  wish  to  use  the  book  as  a  work  of  reference.  References  to  sources  of  infor- 
mation which  have  appeared  since  Sir  George  Grove's  death  have  been  inserted, 
but  in  square  brackets,  such  as  have  been  used  throughout  the  Dictionary  to 
indicate  additions  for  which  the  writer  of  the  original  article  is  not  responsible. 
When  these  additions  are  unsigned,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  Editor  is  re- 
sponsible for  them.  Some  such  additions  were  necessary  in  almost  every  article, 
but  where  circumstances  allowed  the  writers  have  been  asked  to  correct,  and  add 
to,  their  own  contributions.  This  was  not  always  feasible,  for  the  list  of  contri- 
butors will  show  a  large  proportion  of  names  of  deceased  writers,  while  in  other 
it  has  been  impossible  to  trace  the  authors  of  the  articles. 
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vi  PREFACE 

One  of  the  most  valued  contributors  to  the  old  edition,  the  late  Mr.  A.  J. 
Hipkins,  F.S.A.,  was  actively  engaged  in  correcting  and  expanding  his  afticles 
when  death  overtook  him  in  June  1903;  his  articles  on  the  keyed  instruments, 
and  some  others,  in  the  present  volume,  were  all  corrected  by  himself,  and 
materials  for  the  correction  of  those  under  later  letters  were  left  among  his 
papers,  and  wiU,  it  is  hoped,  be  incorporated  in  the  subsequent  volumes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of  which  this  is  the  first  volume  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  new  book :  the  old  arrangement  has  been  kept  wherever  it  was 
possible,  although  a  great  many  absolutely  new  articles  appear  in  the  following 
pages.  In  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  separates  the  appearance  of  the  first 
voliune  of  the  old  edition  from  the  first  volume  of  the  new,  not  only  have  many 
hundreds  of  names  reached  an  eminence  which  makes  their  inclusion  necessary, 
but  many  new  reputations  have  been  made,  both  among  creative  and  executive 
musicians.  In  the  department  of  archsology  the  standards  of  research  have 
greatly  altered  in  the  years  that  have  passed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  old 
Dictionary  F6tis  was  considered  as  altogether  trustworthy;  later  on  Mendel's 
Lexicon  succeeded  to  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  Biographie  UniverseUe  des 
Mttsiciens,  and  F^tis's  statements  were,  perhaps  undeservedly,  discredited.  Such 
authorities  as  Eitner,  Wotquenne,  and  others,  such  standards  of  research  as  were 
maintained  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography^  have  put  the  study  of 
biography  and  bibliography  on  a  new  footing.  If  the  new  edition  of  the 
Dictionary  cannot  claim  to  be  based  exclusively  on  original  research,  it  will  be 
found  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  statements  made  at  second-hand 
are  referred  to  the  source  from  which  they  were  taken. 

Upon  the  first  edition  a  limit  of  time  was  imposed,  the  date  1450  being  fixed 
as  the  beginning  of  the  music  that  could  be  expected  to  interest  modem  readers. 
The  study  of  ancient  music,  and  in  particular  of  that  which  belongs  to  ecclesias- 
tical plain-song,  has  been  so  widely  spread  (partly  as  a  result  of  the  scientific 
articles  written  by  the  late  W.  S.  Rockstro  in  the  later  part  of  the  Dictionary) 
that  no  book  on  music  could  now  be  considered  complete  which  made  its 
starting-point  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 

The  scope  of  the  Dictionary  has  been  greatly  enlarged  in  other  ways.  There 
was  no  article  on  Acoustics  in  the  first  edition,  and  such  composers  as  Bach, 
Berlioz,  Brahms,  and  Chopin,  were  inadequately  treated.  These  five  headings, 
and  that  of  Degrees  in  Music,  may  be  referred  to  as  indications  of  the  alteration 
of  plan  in  the  new  edition.  In  the  case  of  all  composers  of  real  importance, 
their  works  have  been  catalogued  systematically  under  their  opus -numbers 
(where  such  are  used) ;  in  like  manner,  such  critical  remarks  have  been  admitted, 
even  in  the  case  of  living  men,  as  are  likely  to  give  the  reader  a  general 
idea  of  the  special  characteristics  of  the  musicians  dealt  with. 

In  the  new  edition,  as  in  the  old,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  the 
name  of  every  musician  who  might  be  held  to  deserve  mention.  There  is  the 
less  need  for  such  an  exhaustive  treatment  (in  regard  to  English  musicians,  at 
least)  since  the  publication  of  British  Musical  Biography,  and  other  works  of  the 
kind,  which  claim  to  mention  every  one  of  any  kind  of  eminence.     The  average 
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country  organist  who,  though  unknown  beyond  his  own  parish,  has  succeeded  in 
getting  an  anthem  printed,  will  not  find  his  name  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
Dictionary  any  more  than  in  the  old.  The  process  of  selection  may  not  in  all 
cases  meet  with  universal  approval ;  but  it  has  not  been  done  without  careful 
weighing  of  the  claims  of  each  name,  whether  among  executants  or  composers. 
In  regard  to  the  younger  musicians,  particularly  executants,  only  those  have 
been  admitted  who  have  attained  to  real  eminence,  and  whose  fame  has  spread 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  countries. 

As  the  five  volumes  of  the  new  edition  will  be  published  at  much  closer 
intervals  than  the  four  of  the  old,  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the 
necessity  for  an  appendix  at  the  end  wiU  not  be  as  great  as  it  was  after 
the  eleven  years  covered  by  the  publication  of  the  first  edition.  By  more 
frequent  cross-references  it  is  hoped  that  a  final  index  may  also  be  dispensed  with. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  corrections,  over  and  above  those  which 
were  incorporated  in  the  appendix,  have  naturally  been  suggested  from  many 
quarters.  In  many  cases  the  same  obvious  errors  of  the  press  have  been 
corrected  by  ten  or  twenty  correspondents;  the  Editor  finds  it  impossible  to 
acknowledge  each  of  these  separately,  but  he  takes  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
all  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  send  him  corrections  that  they  may  have 
noted.  Annotated  copies  of  the  whole  Dictionary  have  been  placed  at  his  disposal 
by  Messrs.  F.  6.  Edwards,  W.  Barclay  Squire,  and  Herbert  Thompson,  to  whom 
his  especial  thanks  are  due.  To  Mr.  Nicholas  Gkktty,  for  help  in  the  routine 
of  editing,  and  to  all  the  contributors,  who  have  shown  the  same  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  present  work  as  they  or  their  predecessors  showed  in  the 
production  of  the  old  edition,  warm  acknowledgments  are  to  be  made. 

&t.  Mabtin's  Stbebt,  W.O., 
Odobar  1,  1904. 
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MUSIC   AND   MUSICIANS 


A     The  name  of  the  sixth  degree  of  the  natural 

*  scale  of  C.  The  reason  of  its  being  ap- 
plied to  the  sixth  instead  of  the  first  degree 
will  be  found  explained  in  the  article  Alphabet. 
It  reproeents  the  same  note  in  English  and  Ger- 
man, and  in  French  and  Italian  is  called  La, 

A  is  the  note  given  (usually  by  the  oboe,  or 
bj  the  organ  if  there  be  one)  for  the  orchestra 
to  tune  to ;  in  chamber  music  it  is  usual  for 
the  pianist  to  plaj  the  triad  of  D  minor,  so 
that  A  is  the  highest  note.  A  is  also  the  note 
to  which  French  and  German  tuning-forks  are 
set,  the  English  being  usuallj  tuned  to  0. 

In  all  stringed  instruments  one  of  the  strings 
n  tuned  to  A ;  in  the  violin  it  is  the  second 
string,  in  the  viola  and  violoncello  the  first, 
and  in  the  coutrabasso  generally  the  third.  A 
is  also  the  key  in  which  one  of  the  clarinets  in 
the  orchestra  is  set.  In  German  the  keys  of 
A  mi^or  and  A  minor  are  occasionally  expressed 
by  Al  and  A|^.  f.  t. 

AARON,  PiBTRO,  spelt  Abon  in  works  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  bom  at  Florence  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  15  th  century.  A  monk  of 
the  order  of  Jerusalem,  and  devoted  to  the 
study  of  counterpoint.  His  various  works  on 
the  history  and  science  of  music  (for  a  list 
of  which  see  Eitner's  Quellen  -  Lexikon)  were 
printed  at  Venice  and  Milan.  By  Pope  Leo  X. 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Boman  Chapel,  and 
distinguished  in  various  ways.  In  or  about 
1516  Aaron  founded  a  school  of  music  at  Rome, 
which  obtained  much  reputation.  He  became 
a  canon  of  Rimini  about  1528,  and  died 
before  1545.  c.  f.  p. 

ABACO,  EvARiSTO  Felice  Dall',  bom  at 
Verona,  July  12,  1675,  a  famous  violinist  and 
composer.  After  some  years'  sojourn  in  Modena, 
from  1 696  to  about  1 701,  he  went  to  Munich,  and 
entered  the  band  of  the  Elector  Max  Emanuel 
as  Kammermusiker,  in  April  1 704.  After  the 
disaster  of  Hbchstadt  he  accompanied  the  Court 
to  Brussels,  and  on  the  restoration  of  the  govern- 
ment in  1715  was  appointed  Concert-meister. 
His  published  works  are  as  follows  : — op.  1,  12 
Senate  da  Camera,  for  violin  and  violoncello  with 
accompaniment ;  op.  2,  12  Concerti  a  quattro  da 
Chieta ;  op.  3,  12  Sonate  da  Chiesa  a  tre  ;  op. 
4, 12  Sonate  da  Camera  a  violino  e  violoncello  ; 
VOL.  I  S 


op.  5  and  6,  Concerti  a  pin  Istrumenti  {aic). 
A  selection  of  twenty  compositions  from  opp. 
1-4,  edited  by  Adolf  Sandberger,  forms  the  first 
volume  of  Denkmaler  DeiUscher  Tonkunst  (zweite 
Folge,  Denkmaler  der  Tonkunst  in  Bayem) 
(1900).  The  memoir  prefixed  to  this  volume 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  Dall'  Abaco's  career ; 
he  died  July  12,  1742.  M. 

A  BATTUTA.     See  Battuta. 

ABBATINI,  Antonio  Maria,  was  bora  at 
Tiferno  about  1605,  and  died  there  1677. 
Was  successively  maestro  di  cappella  at  the 
Lateran,  the  Church  of  the  Gesii,  and  San 
Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  and  three  times  held  the 
like  office  at  Maria  Maggiore ;  was  also,  for  a 
time,  maestro  at  the  church  of  Loreto.  Was 
ofiered  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  the  task  of  rewrit- 
ing the  Hymnal ;  but  refused  to  supersede  the 
music  of  Palestrina  by  any  of  his  own.  His 
published  works  consist  of  four  books  of  Psalms 
and  three  books  of  Masses ;  *  II  Pianto  di  Rodo- 
monte,'  consisting  of  nine  songs  and  a  madrigal 
(Orvieto,  1688) ;  some  Antifone  for  twenty-four 
voices  (Mascardi,  Rome,  1630-38,  and  1677)> 
and  five  books  of  Motetti  (Grignani,  Rome, 
1635).  He  also  wrote  two  operas,  'Dal  male 
il  bene'  (Rome,  1654)  and  <Ione'  (Vienna, 
1666).  The  greater  part  of  his  productions 
remain  unprinted.  Some  academical  lectures 
by  him,  of  much  note  in  their  time,  mentioned 
by  Padre  Martini,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
preserved.  He  assisted  Eirchsk  in  his 
*Musurgia.'  E.  H.  p. 

ABB£,  Philippe  Pierre  be  St.  Sevin, 
and  Pierre  de  St.  Sevin,  two  brothers, 
violoncellists,  were  music-masters  of  the  parish 
church  of  Agen  early  in  the  18th  century.  It 
seems  doubtful  whether  they  were  actually 
ordained  priests,  or  merely  in  consequence  of 
their  office  had  to  wear  the  ecclesiastical  dress. 
From  this  circumstance,  however,  they  received 
the  name  of  Abb6  I'ain^ — or  simply  I'Abb^ — 
and  I'Abb^  cadet,  respectively.  They  gave  up 
their  connection  with  the  Church  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  they  obtained  engagements  at  the 
Grand  Op^ra.  They  were  both  excellent 
players,  but  the  younger  brother  seems  to  have 
been  the  more  celebrated  of  the  two,  and  to 
have  been  specially  remarkable  for  his  beautiful 
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tone.  It  is  said  to  have  been  owing  in  great 
measure  to  the  impression  produced  by  his 
Vlajfthg  thkt  tt^  ji^  ^  jgamba  more  and  more 
fetl  'jxfio  dla&84  ^i  the  yioloncello  was  more 
extensively  bitfoaueei(Bati8tin).      t.  p.  h. 

:  :  .Jl^Qmilft^^TI:  (9rn4Bvents),  the  Italian 
e4ttiy.^mt  IbiT  ;A>gr6i9e{uB)^whJ!bh  see  ;  the  word 
IS  used,*  in  a  sptetal  'sense/  <5f  the  florid  passages 
traditionally  introduced  into  the  famous 
'  Miserere '  of  Allegri  (see  Misebere). 

ABBEY,  John,  a  distinguished  organ-builder ; 
was  bom  at  Whilton,  a  Northamptonshire 
village,  Dec  22,  1785.  In  his  youth  he  was 
employed  in  the  factory  of  Davis,  and  sub- 
sequently in  that  of  Russell,  both  organ- 
builders  of  repute  in  their  day.  In  1826 
Abbey  went  to  Paris,  on  the  invitation  of 
Sebastian  Erard,  the  celebrated  harp  and 
pianoforte  maker,  to  work  upon  an  organ  which 
Erard  had  designed,  and  which  he  sent  to  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Productions  of  National 
Industry  in  1827,  and  also  to  build  an  organ 
for  the  Convent  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  at  St. 
Denis.  He  also  built  an  organ  from  Erard's 
design  for  the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries,  which, 
however,  had  only  a  short  existenoe,  being 
destroyed  in  the  Revolution  of  1830.  Having 
established  himself  as  an  organ-builder  in  Paris, 
Abbey  became  extensively  employed  in  the  con- 
struction, renovation,  and  enlargement  of  organs 
in  France  and  elsewhere.  Amongst  others  he 
built  choir  organs  for  accompanying  voices  for 
the  cathedrals  of  Rheims,  Nantes,  Versailles, 
and  Evreux,  and  for  the  churches  of  St. 
Eustache,  St.  Nicholas  des  Champs,  St.  Eliza- 
beth, St  Medard,  St  Etienne  dn  Mont,  and 
St  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  Paris ;  and  large 
organs  for  the  cathedrals  of  Roohelle,  Rennes, 
Viviers,  Tulle,  Chalons -sur-Mame,  Bayeux, 
and  Amiens,  and  for  churches,  convents,  and 
chapels  at  St  Denis,  Orleans,  Caen,  Chalons, 
Picpus,  and  Versailles.  He  repaired  and  en- 
larged organs  in   the  cathedrals    of    Mende, 

'  Moulins,  Rheims,  Evreux,  and  Nevers,  and  in 
the  churches  of  St  Etienne  du  Mont,  St 
Philippe  du  Roule,  The  Assumption,  and  St 
Louis  d'Antin  in  Paris.  He  also  built  many 
organs  for  Chili  and  South  America.  In  1831 
Abbey  was  employed,  at  the  instance  of 
Meyerbeer  (who  had  introduced  the  instrument 
into  the  score  of  his  opera  'Robert  le  Diable,' 
then  about  to  be  produced),  to  build  an  organ 
for  the  Grand  Op^  at  Paris,  which  instrument 
continued  to  be  used  there  until  it  was  destroyed, 
with  the  theatre,  by  fire  in  1878.  Abbey  was 
the  first  who  introduced  into  French  organs 
the  English  mechanism  and  the  bellows  invented 
by  Cummins.  His  example  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  French  builders,  and  from  that 
period  may  be  dated  the  improvements  in  organ- 
building  which  have  raised  the  French  builders 
to  their  present  eminence.  His  work  was  well 
finished,  and  generally  satisfactory.     He  died 


at  Versailles,  Feb.  19, 1869.  He  left  two  sons, 
K  and  J.  Abbey,  to  cany  on  the  business  of 
oigan-builders  in  Versailles.  w.  H.  H. 

ABBREVIATIONS.  The  abbreviations  era- 
ployed  in  music  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  the 
abridgment  of  terms  relating  to  musical  expres- 
sion, and  the  true  musical  abbreviations  by  the 
help  of  which  certain  passages,  chords,  etc.,  may 
be  written  in  a  curtailed  form,  to  the  greater 
convenience  of  both  composer  and  performer. 

Abbreviations  of  the  first  kind  need  receive 
no  special  consideration  here  ;  they  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  the  initial  letter  or  first 
syllable  of  the  word  employed — as  for  instance, 
p.  for  piano,  cresc  for  crescendo,  o6.  for  oboe, 
cello  for  violoncello,  fag,  for  bassoon  (fagotto), 
timp,  for  drums  (timpani);  and  their  mean- 
ing is  everywhere  sufficiently  obvious.  Those 
of  musical  passages  are  indicated  by  signs,  as 
follows. 

The  continued  repetition  of  a  note  or  chord 
is  expressed  by  a  stroke  or  strokes  across  the 
stem,  or  above  or  below  the  note  if  it  be  a  semi- 
breve  (Ex.  1),  the  number  of  strokes  denoting 
the  subdivision  of  the  written  notes  into 
quavers,  semiquavers,  etc.,  unless  the  word 
tremolo  or  tremolando  is  added,  in  which  case 
1.  Written. 
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the  repetition  is  as  rapid  as  possible,  without 
regard  to  the  exact  number  of  notes  played. 
On  bowed  instruments  the  rapid  reiteration  of 
a  single  note  is  easy,  but  in  pianoforte  music 
an  octaye  or  chord  becomes  necessary  to  produce 
a  tremolo,  the  manner  of  writing  and  perform- 
ing which  is  shown  in  Ex.  2. 

In  the  abbreviation  expressed  by  strokes,  as 
above,  the  passage  to  be  abbreviated  can  of 
course  contain  no  note  of  greater  length  than 
a  quaver,  but  it  is  possible  also  to  divide  a  long 
note  into  crotchets,  by  means  of  dots  placed 
over  it,  as  in  Ex.  3.  This  is  however  seldom 
done,  as  the  saving  of  space  is  inconsiderable. 


When  a  long  note  has  to  be  repeated  in  the 
Ibnn  of  triplets  or  groups  of  six,  the  figure 
8  or  6  is  OMially  placed  over  it  in  addition  to 
the  stroke  across  the  stem,  and  the  note  ia 
sometimes,  though  not  necessarily,  written 
dotted  (Ex.  4). 

The  repetition  of  a  group  of  two  notes  ia 
abbreviated  by  two  white  notes  (minims  or 
■emibreves)  connected  by  the  number  of 
stzokes  ordinarily  used  to  express  quavers, 
semiquavers,  etc,  according  to  the  rate  of 
movement  intended  (Ex.  5).  The  duration 
of  the  whole  passage  should  be  at  least  a 

ft. 


Mfnwn^  since  if  a  crotchet  were  treated  in  this 
■lanii^^  it  would  present  the  appearance  of 
two  quavers  or  semiquavers,  and  would  be 
vniiitelligiUe.  Nevertiieless,  a  group  of  demi- 
MDiqiiaverB  amounting  altogether  to  the  value 
of  a  crotchet  is  sometimes  found  abbreviated  as 
im  Ex.  6,  the  figure  8  being  plaoed  above  the 


notes  to  show  that  the  value  of  the  whole  group 
is  that  of  a  crotchet,  and  not  a  quaver.  Such 
abbreviations,  though  perhaps  useful  in  certain 
cases,  are  generally  to  be  avoided  as  ambiguous. 
It  will  be  observed  that  a  passage  lasting  for 
the  value  of  one  minim  requires  two  minims  to 
express  it,  on  account  of  the  group  consisting 
of  two  notes. 

A  group  of  three,  four,  or  more  notes  is 
abbreviated  by  the  repetition  of  the  cross 
strokes  without  the  notes  as  many  times  as  the 
group  has  to  be  repeated  (Ex.  7)  ;  or  the  notes 
forming  the  group  are  written  as  a  chord,  with 

7. 


the  necessary  nimiber  of  strokes  across  the  stem 
(Ex.  8).  In  this  case  the  word  simili  or  segue 
is  added,  to  show  that  the  order  of  notes  in  the 
first  group  (which  must  be  written  out  in  full) 
is  to  be  repeated,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  mistaking  the  eifect  intended  for  that  indi- 
cated in  Ex.  1  and  2. 

Another  sign  of  abbreviation   of  a    group 

consists  of  an  oblique  line  with  two  dots,  one 

on  each  9ide  (Ex.  9);  this  serves  to  indicate 

9. 


10. 


the  repetition  of  a  group  of  any  number  of 
notes  of  any  length,  and  even  of  a  passage 
composed  of  several  groups,  provided  such 
passage  is  not  more  than  two  bars  in  length 
(Ex.  10). 

A  more  usual  method  of  abbreviating   the 
repetition  of  a  passage  of  the  length  of  the 
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above  is  to  write  over  it  the  word  hia  (twice), 
or  in  some  cases  ter  (three  times),  or  to  enclose  it 
between  the  dots  of  an  ordinary  repeat  |:    :[■ 

Passages  intended  to  be  played  in  octaves 
are  often  written  as  single  notes  with  the  words 
can  oUavi  or  cow  Sri  placed  above  or  below 
them,  according  as  the  upper  or  lower  octave 
is  to  be  added  (Ex.  11).  The  word  8tw  (or 
sometimes  Sva  aha  or  8iw  basso)  written  above 
a  passage  does  not  add  octaves,  but  merely  trans- 
poses the  passage  an  octave  higher  or  lower : 
11.    Con  SvC 


^^^ 


CkalwiuaM. 


Ckur. 


80  also  in  clarinet  music  the  word  efialumeau  is 
used  to  signify  that  the  passage  is  to  be  played 
an  octave  lower  than  written  (Ex.  12).  All 
these  alterations,  which  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered abbreviations  except  that  they  spare 
the  use  of  ledger-lines,  are  counteracted,  and 
the  passage  restored  to  its  usual  position,  by 
the  use  of  the  word  loco,  or  in  clarinet  music 
by  clarineUe, 

In  orchestral  music  it  often  happens  that 
certain  of  the  instruments  play  in  unison ;  when 
this  is  the  case  the  parts  are  sometimes  not  all 
written  in  the  score,  but  the  lines  belonging  to 
one  or  more  of  the  instruments  are  left  blank, 
and  the  words  coi  violini  or  ool  basso,  etc.,  are 
added,  to  indicate  that  the  instruments  in 
question  have  to  play  in  unison  with  the  violins 
or  basses,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  when  two 
instruments  of  the  same  kind,  such  as  first 
and  second  violins,  have  to  play  in  unison,  the 
word  unisono  or  col  primo  is  placed  instead  of 
the  notes  in  the  line  belonging  to  the  second. — 
Where  two  parts  are  written  on  one  staff  in  a 
score  the  sign  '  a  2  '  denotes  that  both  play  the 
same  notes  ;  and  '  a  1 '  that  the  second  of  the 
two  is  resting.— The  indication  *a  3 *  ' a  4 '  at 
the  head  of  fugues  indicates  the  number  of  parts 
or  voices  in  which  the  fugue  is  written. 


An  abbreviation  which  is  often  very  trouble* 
some  to  the  conductor  occurs  in  manuscript 
scores,  when  a  considerable  part  of  the  composi- 
tion is  repeated  without  alteration,  and  the 
corresponding  number  of  bars  are  left  vacant, 
with  the  remark  come  sopra  (as  above).  This 
ia  not  met  with  in  printed  scores,  and  as  music- 
printing  improves,  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
to  print  out  in  full  such  passages  as  would 
formerly  have  been  indicated  by  abbreviations. 

There  are  also  abbreviations  relating  to  tlie 
theory  of  music,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
value.  In  figured  baas,  for  instance,  the  various 
chords  are  expressed  by  figures,  and  the  authors 
of  several  modem  theoretical  works  have  in- 
vented or  availed  themselves  of  various  methods 
of  shortly  expressing  the  different  chords  and 
intervals.  Thus  we  find  major  chords  expressed 
by  large  Roman  numerals,  and  minor  chords 
by  small  ones,  the  particular  number  employed 
denoting  the  degree  of  the  scale  upon  which 
the  chord  is  based.  Gottfried  Weber  represents 
an  interval  by  a  number  with  one  or  two  dots 
before  it  to  express  minor  or  diminished,  and 
one  or  two  after  it  for  major  or  augmented, 
and  Andr6  makes  use  of  a  triangle,  b^,  to  exprees 
a  common  chord,  and  a  square,  Q,  for  a  chord 
of  the  seventh,  the  inversions  being  indicated 
by  one,  two,  or  three  small  vertical  lines 
across  their  base,  and  the  classification  into 
major,  minor,  diminished,  or  augmented  by  the 
numbers  1,  2,  8,  or  4,  placed  in  the  centre. 

p.  T. 

ABEILLE,  JoH.  Chr.  Ludwio,  bom  at 
Bayreuth,  Feb.  20,  1761,  composer,  pianist, 
and  organist  Studied  at  Stuttgart,  and  in 
1782  became  a  member  of  the  private  band 
of  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg.  On  Zumsteeg's 
death  in  1802  he  succeeded  him  as  concert- 
meister,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  made 
organist  in  the  court  chapel  and  director  of 
the  official  music.  In  1832,  having  completed 
a  period  of  fifty  years'  faithful  service,  he 
received  the  royal  gold  medal  and  a  pension, 
and  died  on  March  2  of  that  year,  in  his 
seventy -first  year.  Abeille's  concertos  and 
trios  for  the  harpsichord  were  much  esteemed, 
but  his  vocal  compositions  were  his  best  works. 
Amongst  them  are  several  collections  of  songs 
{e.g,  'Eight  Licder,'  Breitkopf  and  Hartel) 
which  are  remarkable  for  simple  natural  grace, 
and  a  touching  vein  of  melody.  Some  of 
these  still  survive  in  music-schools.  His  Ash- 
Wednesday  hymn  for  four  voices,  and  hia 
operettas  of  *Amor  und  Psyche,*  *  Peter  und 
Aennchen,'  were  well  known  in  their  day, 
and  were  published,  in  pianoforte  score,  by 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel.  c.  p.  p. 

ABEL,  Glamor  Hrinrich,  bom  in  West- 
phalia about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
chamber -musician  to  the  court  of  Hanover. 
His  work  Erstlings  Musikaliseher  Blumen  ap- 
peared first  in  three  vols.  (Frankfort,  1674, 1676, 
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•nd  1677),  afterwBida  united  under  the  title 
Drti  Opera  musiea  (Bnmswick,  1687).  M.  c.  c. 

ABEL,  Karl  Frdbdrich,  one  of  the  most 
&moiiB  tIoI  da  gunba  plajers,  bom  at  Cbthen 
in  1725.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  Thomas- 
•chole  at  Leipzig  under  Sebastian  Bach.  In 
1748  he  obtained  a  post  under  Hasse  in  the 
eoort  band  at  Dresden,  where  he  remained  ten 
yean.  In  1769  he  yisited  London,  and  gave 
hia  first  concert  on  April  5  at  the  *  great  room 
in  Dean  Street,  Soho,'  when,  besides  pla3dng 
tiie  Tiol  da  gamba,  he  performed  'a  concerto 
upon  the  harpsichord,  and  a  piece  composed 
om  purpose  for  an  instrument  newly-inyented 
In  London,  and  called  the  pentachord,'  the 
iHiole  of  the  pieces  in  the  programme  being 
of  Ms  own  composition.  His  facility  was 
remarkable :  he  is  reported  to  haye  performed 
Biore  than  once  on  the  horn,  as  well  as  on 
'  new  instruments  nerer  heard  in  public  before.' 
From  the  year  1765,  however,  he  confined  him- 
self to  the  yiol  da  gamba.  He  was  appointed 
chamber-musician  to  Queen  Charlotte,  with  a 
ndary  of  £200  a  year.  On  the  arrival  of  John 
Cliristian  Bach,  in  the  autumn  of  1762,  Abel 
joined  him ;  they  lived  together,  and  jointly 
conducted  ICrs,  Comelys'  subscription  concerts. 
The  first  of  their  series  took  place  in  Carlisle 
House,  Soho  Square,  on  Jan.  28,  1765,  and 
they  were  maintained  for  many  years.  The 
Hanover  Square  Booms  were  opened  on  Feb. 
1,  1775,  by  one  of  these  concerts.  Haydn's 
Symphonies  were  first  performed  in  England 
at  them,  and  Wilhelm  Cramer  the  violinist, 
&ther  of  J.  B.  Cramer,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance there.  After  Bach's  death  on  Jan.  1, 
1782,  the  concerts  were  continued  by  Abel, 
but  with  indifferent  success.  In  1783  he 
letnmed  to  Germany,  taking  Paris  on  the 
way  bade,  where  he  appears  to  have  begun 
that  indulgence  in  drink  which  eventually 
oaoaed  his  death.  In  1785  we  find  him  again 
in  London,  engaged  in  the  newly  established 
'Professional  Concerts,'  and  in  the  'Sub- 
scription Concerts '  of  Mr.  Salomon  and  Mme. 
Mara  at  the  Pantheon.  At  this  time  his 
compositions  were  much  performed,  and  he 
himself  still  played  often  in  public.  His  last 
appearance  was  at  Mrs.  Billington's  concert  on 
May  21,  1787,  shortly  after  which,* on  June 
20,  he  died,  after  a  lethargy  or  sleep  of  three 
days'  duration.  His  death  was  much  spoken 
of  in  the  papers.  Abel's  symphonies,  overtures, 
quartets,  ooncertos,  and  sonatas  were  greatly 
esteemed,  and  many  of  them  were  published 
by  Bremner  of  London  and  Hummel  of  Berlin. 
A  complete  catalogue  is  given  in  Eitner's 
QueUei^Lexihm,  The  most  favourite  were  *  A 
fifth  set  of  six  overtures,  op.  14 '  (Bremner), 
sad  'Six  sonatas,  op.  18.'  Abel's  playing 
was  most  remarkable  in  slow  movements. 
'On  the  viol  da  gamba,'  says  the  European 
Magaaku^  1784,  p.  866,  *he  is  truly  excellent, 


and  no  modem  has  been  heard  to  play  an 
Adagio  with  greater  taste  and  feeling.'  Bur- 
ney's  testimony  is  to  the  same  effect,  and  he 
adds  that  '  his  musical  science  and  taste  were 
so  complete  that  he  became  the  umpire  in  all 
musical  controversy,  and  was  consulted  like 
an  oracle.'  He  was  accustomed  to  call  his 
instrument  'the  king  of  instruments,'  and 
to  say  of  himself  that  there  was  'one  God 
and  one  Abel.'  Among  his  pupUs  both  in 
singing  and  composition  were  J.  B.  Cramer, 
Graeff,  and  Brigida  Gioigi  (Signora  Banti). 
His  friend  Gainsborough  painted  a  three- 
quarter -length  portrait  of  Abel  playing  on 
the  viol  da  gamba,  distinguished  by  its  careM 
execution,  beauty  of  colouring,  and  deep  expres- 
sion. It  was  bequeathed  by  Miss  Gainsborough 
to  Mr.  Briggs,  and  was  sold  in  London  in  1866. 
Gainsborough  also  exhibited  a  whole-length  of 
Abel  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1777.  A  very 
powerftil  portrait  of  him  by  Robineau  is  to  be 
found  at  Hampton  Court,  and  another  by  a 
nameless  artist  Ib  in  the  Music  School  at 
Oxford.  c.  p.  p. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  among  Abel's 
compositions  are  those  written  for  the  viol  da 
gamba.  None  of  them  seem  ever  to  have  been 
published,  but  specimens  exist  in  the  British 
Museum  and  other  public  libraries,  and  in 
private  collections.  They  include  studies  and 
other  pieces  marked  'Viola  da  Gamba  senza 
Basso,'  sonatas,  'A  Viola  da  Gamba  Solo  e 
Basso,'  and  *  Duettos '  marked  *  Per  la  Viola  da 
Gamba  e  Violoncello.'  They  evince  a  high 
degree  of  taste,  little  musical  imagination,  and 
unlimited  command  over  the  peculiar  resources 
of  the  instrument.  Some  adagios  from  his 
quartets  were  published  in  score,  with  piano- 
forte adaptations,  '  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
his  memory  by  his  surviving  and  grateful  pupil, 
J.  B.  Cramer'  (1820).  A  good  idea  of  Abel's 
personal  appearance  is  affoided  by  a  caricature 
representing  'A  Solo  on  the  Viola  di  Gamba, 
Mr.  Abel,'  drawn  by  J.  N.,  1787,  etched  by 
W.  V.  Gardiner. 

Following  English  traditions,  Abel  played 
on  a  six -stringed  viol  da  gamba,  instead  of 
the  seven-stringed  one  commonly  in  use  on  the 
Continent.  The  instrument  shown  in  his  por- 
traits is  evidently  by  an  old  German  maker, 
and  has  a  brass  'rose'  inserted  in  the  belly 
under  the  finger-board.  e.  j.  p. 

ABEL,  Leopold  August,  bom  at  Cothen 
1717,  died  at  Ludwigslust,  August  25,  1794 
{Quellen-LeoBikon) ;  elder  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, violinist,  and  pupil  of  Benda.  He 
played  in  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre  at 
Brunswick,  and  was  successively  conductor  of 
the  court  band  to  the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen  (1758),  the  Margrave  of  Schwedt 
(1766),  and  the  Duke  of  Schwerin  (1770). 
He  composed  a  'sinfonia  a  8  voci'  in  1766, 
and    some    violin    studies,   etc.,   are   in    the 
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possession  of  the  Qesellsohaft  der  Mosikfrennde 
at  Vienna ;  he  never  rose  to  the  reputation  of 
his  brother.  M.  o.  o. 

ABELL,  John,  a  celebrated  alto  singer  and 
performer  on  the  lute,  was  bom  about  1660, 
and  probably  educated  in  the  choir  of  the 
Chapel  Koyal,  of  which  establishment  he  was 
sworn  a  'gentleman  extraordinary'  in  1679. 
He  was  greatly  patronised  by  royalty,  and 
between  the  years  1679  and  1688  received 
'bounty  money'  amoimting  to  no  less  than 
£740.  (See  'Moneys  received  and  paid  for 
secret  services  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.' — 
Camd.  Socy  Charles  II.  sent  him.  to  Italy 
to  study,  and  after  his  return  Evelyn  thus 
describes  meeting  him:  'Jan.  27,  1681-82. 
After  supper  came  in  the  famous  treble,  Mr. 
Abel,  newly  returned  from  Italy.  I  never 
heard  a  more  excellent  voice,  and  would  have 
sworn  it  had  been  a  woman's,  it  was  so  high 
and  so  well  and  skilfully  managed,  being 
accompanied  by  Signer  Francisco  on  the  harpsi- 
chord.' He  remained  in  the  service  of  the 
chapel  until  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when  he 
was  dismissed  for  his  supposed  leaning  to  the 
Romish  religion.  After  this  he  travelled 
abroad,  visiting  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Poland,  leading  a  vagrant  sort  of  life, 
and  depending  for  his  support  upon  his  voice 
and  lute.  It  is  said  that  when  Abell  was  at 
Warsaw  he  refused  to  sing  before  the  court, 
but  his  objections  were  overcome  by  the 
somewhat  summary  method  of  suspending 
him  in  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  a  large  hall, 
while  some  bears  were  admitted  below  him. 
He  was  asked  whether  he  preferred  singing 
to  the  king  and  the  court,  who  were  in  a 
gallery  opposite  to  him,  or  being  lowered  to 
the  bears  ;  he  not  unnaturally  chose  the  former 
alternative.  He  was  Intendant  at  Cassel  in 
1698  and  1699  (Diet  of  Nat.  Biog.).  About 
the  end  of  the  century,  Abell  returned  to 
England,  and  occupied  a  prominent  position 
on  the  stage.  Congreve,  in  a  letter  dated 
'Lond.  Decem.  10,  1700,'  says  'Abell  is 
here:  has  a  cold  at  present,  and  is  always 
whimsical,  so  that  when  he  will  sing  or  not 
upon  the  stage  are  things  very  disputable,  but 
he  certainly  sings  beyond  all  creatures  upon 
earth,  and  I  have  heard  him  very  often  both 
abroad  and  since  he  came  over'  {Literary 
Belies,  1792,  p.  822). 

In  1701  Abell  published  two  works,  'A 
Collection  of  Songs  in  Several  Languages,' 
which  he  dedicated  to  William  III.^  and  'A 
Collection  of  Songs  in  English.'  In  1702  he 
set  a  poem  by  Nahum  Tate  on  Queen  Anne's 
coronation.  His  death  is  not  recorded,  but  it 
was  after  1716,  when  he  gave  a  concert  at 
Stationers'  Hall  (Hawkins,  Hiat,^  Cheque- Book 
Chap.  Boy.,  etc.).  E.  F.  R. 

ABERT,  JoHANN  Joseph,  bom  Sept.  21, 
1882,  at  Kochowitz  in  Bohemia,   began  his 


musical  education  as  a  chorister  in  the  church 
of  (Sastdorf .  In  his  eighth  year  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Augustine  convent  at  Leipa,  and 
remained  there  till  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he 
ran  away  to  Prague,  and  through  the  assistance 
of  an  uncle  entered  the  Conservatorium  there. 
Several  of  his  compositions  were  performed  at 
the  concerts  of  the  school,  and  in  1852,  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  Lindpaintner,  then 
capellmeister  at  Stuttgart,  he  received  the  post 
of  contrabassiBt  in  the  theatre  orchestra  of  that 
town.  Shortly  after  this,  two  symphonies  were 
written.  These  were  followed  by  a  symphonic 
poem  'Columbus'  (Crystal  Palace,  Much  4, 
1865),  and  by  four  operas,  'Anna  von  Lands- 
kron'  (1859),  'Eonig  Enzio'  (1862),  '  Astoiga' 
(1866),  'Ekkehard'  (1878),  and  'Die  Almo- 
haden'  (1890),  besides  many  works  of  smaller 
calibre.  On  the  retirement  of  Eckert  in  1867, 
Abert  succeeded  him  as  capellmeister,  retiring 
in  1888.  His  '  FriihlingBsymphonie '  is  dated 
1894.  M. 

ABOS,  Gbbonimo^  bom  at  Malta  about  1708, 
died  at  Naples  about  1786,  a  composer  of  the 
Neapolitan  school,  and  pupil  of  Leo  and 
Durante.  He  was  a.  teacher  in  the  Conservatorio 
of  'La  Pietk'  at  Naples,  and  trained  many 
eminent  singers,  of  whom  Aprils  was  the  most 
famous.  He  visited  Rome,  Venice,  Turin, 
and,  in  1756,  London,  where  he  held  the  post 
of  maestro  al  cembalo  at  the  opera.  His 
operas  are  '  La  Pupilla  e  1  Tutore,'  '  La  Serva 
Padrona,'  and  'L'Ifigenia  in  Aulide  '  (Naples), 
'  L' Artaserse '  (Venice,  1746),  'L'Adriano' 
(Rome,  1750),  'Tito  Manlio,'  and  'Creso' 
(London,  1756  and  1758).  His  church  music 
(see  catalogue  in  QuelUn-Lexikon)  is  preserved 
in  manuscript  in  Naples,  Milan,  Bologna,  Rome, 
Vienna,  Carlsruhe,  and  the  Conservatoire  in 
Paris.  The  style  of  his  composition  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  Jommelli  m.  o.  o. 

ABRAMS,  The  Misses  Harrebt,  Theo- 
DOsiA,  and  Eliza,  were  three  sisters,  vocalists. 
Harriet,  the  eldest,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Ame, 
and  first  appeared  in  public  at  Drury  Lane 
theatre,  in  her  master's  musical  piece,  'May 
Day,'  on  Oct.  28,  1775.  She  and  her  sister 
Theodosia  sang  at  the  opening  of  the  Concert 
of  Ancient  Music  in  1776.  Harriet  (b.  1760) 
possessed /a  soprano,  and  Theodosia  a  contralto 
voice  of  excellent  quality.  The  youngest  sister, 
Eliza,  was  accustomed  to  join  with  her  sisters 
in  the  pieces  which  were  sung  at  the  Ladies' 
Catch  and  Glee  Concerts.  The  elder  two  sang 
at  the  Commemoration  of  Handel,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  1784,  and  at  the  principal 
London  concerts  for  several  years  afterwards, 
when  they  retired  into  private  life.  They 
both  attained  to  an  advanced  age ;  Theodosia 
(then  Mrs.  Garrow)  was  living  in  1 8  8 4.  Harriet 
Abrams  composed  several  pleasing  songs,  two 
of  which,  'The  Orphan's  Player'  and  'CJrazy 
Jane,'  aided  by  the  expressive  singing  of  her 
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aster,  TheodoeU,  became  yery  popular.  She 
published,  in  1787,  'A  Collection  of  Songs,' 
and  '  A  Collection  of  Scotch  Songs  harmonised 
for  three  Toices,'  besides  other  pieces  at  later 
dates.        w.  H.  H. 

ABSOLUTE  aAd  Abstract  are  terms 
iqi|died  to  mosio  that  derives  none  of  its 
interest  from  external  things,  and  is  thus  in  the 
strongest  contrast  to  Programme-mnsio. 

A  reference  to  the  article  Programme-Musio 
will  show  at  how  yery  early  a  period  musicians 
made  the  discoyery  that  music  could  serve  an 
illustrative  function,  and  could  be  employed  in 
a  subordinate  capacity  to  the  idea,  pictorial, 
poetic,  historical,  or  what  not,  that  might 
happen  to  suggest  itself  In  more  recent  times, 
the  vogue  of  programme-musio  has  so  greatly 
increased  that  it  has  been  maintained  by  some 
writers  that  music  which  has  no  illustrative 
idea,  whether  revealed  to  the  public  or  not,  has 
BO  right  to  be  considered  as  artistic  music  at 
alL  However  much  the  fashion  may  grow  in 
this  direction,  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be 
always,  as  there  always  have  been  in  the  past, 
men  whoee  interest  in  music  itself  is  strong 
enou^  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  create 
works  in  which  the  musical  idea  is  sufficient 
inspiration,  in  which  the  adventures,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  musical  themes,  in  the  process  of 
purely  muaioal  development  are  of  primary 
importance. 

In  the  great  line  of  the  classic  composers 
programme  •  music  holds  the  very  slightest 
place ;  an  oocasional  jeu  d^etprUj  like  Bach's 
'Capricdo  on  the  Departure  of  a  Brother,'  or 
Haydn's  *  Farewell'  symphony,  may  occur  in 
their  works,  but  we  cannot  imagine  these  men, 
or  the  others  of  the  great  line,  seriously  under- 
taking, as  the  business  of  their  lives,  the  com- 
position of  works  intended  to  illustrate  a  definite 
'programme.'  Beethoven  is  sometimes  quoted 
as  the  great  introducer  of  illustrative  music,  in 
▼irtue  of  the  '  Pastoral '  symphony,  and  of  a 
few  other  specimens  of  what,  by  a  stretch  of 
terms,  may  be  called  programme-music.  But 
the  value  he  set  upon  it  as  compared  with 
'absolute'  music  may  be  fairly  gauged  by  see- 
ing what  relation  his  '  illustrative '  works  bear 
to  the  others.  Of  the  nine  symphonies,  only 
cue  has  anything  like  a  programme ;  and  the 
matter  is  careful  to  guard  against  misoonceptions 
even  here,  since  he  superscribes  the  whole 
symphony,  •  More  the  expression  of  feeling 
than  painting.'  Of  the  pianoforte  sonatas,  op. 
90  alone  has  a  definite  programme  ;  and  in  the 
'  Muss  es  sein  t'  of  the  string  quartet,  op.  135, 
the  natural  inflections  of  the  speaking  voice,  in 
qoettion  and  reply,  have  obviously  given  purely 
musical  suggestions  which  are  carried  out  on 
purely  musical  lines.  It  is  only  natural  that 
programme-music  should  for  the  time  being  be 
more  popular  with  the  masses  than  absolute 
,  since  the  majority  of  people  like  having 


something  else  to  think  of  while  they  are  lis- 
tening to  music.  Tchaikovsky's  'Pathetic' 
symphony  is  a  good  instance  of  a  work  that  is 
evidently  written  to  a  progranmie  the  exact 
import  of  which  is  not  revealed  ;  but  this,  like 
some  of  the  tone-poems  of  Richard  Strauss,  or 
Elgar's  *  Cockaigne,'  can  be  listened  to  as  ab- 
solute music  with  quite  as  much  pleasure  as  if 
the  poetical  idea  were  always  obtruded  upon  the 
hearer's  attention.  At  the  present  moment, 
the  symphonies  of  Brahms  seem  to  be  the  last 
great  monument  of  absolute  music  ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  art  of  writing 
music  independently  of  external  suggestions  has 
expired  with  him.  m. 

ABT,  Franz,  bom  at  Eilenburg  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  Deo.  22,  1819.  His  father  was 
a  clergyman,  and  Franz,  though  destined  to 
the  same  profession,  received  a  sound  musical 
education,  and  was  aUowed  to  pursue  both 
objects  at  the  Thomasschule  and  University 
of  Leipzig.  On  his  father's  death  he  relin- 
quished the  Church  as  a  profession  and  adopted 
music  entirely.  He  was  successively  oapell- 
meister  at  Bembui^  and  Zurich  (1841),  where 
he  occupied  himself  more  especially  with  men's 
voices,  both  as  composer  and  conductor  of 
several  societies.  In  1852  he  entered  the 
staff  of  the  Hof- theater  at  Brunswick,  where 
until  his  retirement  in  1882  he  filled  the 
post  of  leading  capellmeister.  He  died  at 
Wiesbaden,  March  31,  1885. 

Abt  is  well  known  by  his  numerous  songs 
for  one  or  more  voices,  which  betray  an  easy 
fluency  of  invention,  couched  in  pleasing 
popular  forms,  but  without  pretence  to  depth 
or  individuality.  Many  of  his  songs,  as  for 
instance  'When  the  swallows,'  were  at  one 
time  universally  sung,  and  have  obtained  a 
more  or  less  permanent  place  in  the  popular 
repertory.  His  greatest  successes  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  have  been  obtained  in  part- 
songs  for  men's  voices,  an  overgrown  branch 
of  composition  imfortunately  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  mere  superficial  enjoyment  of 
sweet  sounds,  and  to  a  great  extent  identified 
with  his  name. 

The  list  of  Abt's  compositions  is  enormous, 
and  contains  more  than  400  works,  consisting 
chiefly  of  *  Lieder '  of  the  most  various  kinds  for 
one,  two,  or  three  solo  voices,  as  well  as  for 
chorus,  both  female  and  mixed,  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  especially  for  men's  voices.  Of  the 
solo  '  Lieder,'  a  collection  of  the  less-known  ones 
has  been  published  by  Peters  under  the  title  of 
'  Abt- Album. '  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  Abt 
composed  much  for  the  pianoforte,  chiefly  pieces 
of  light  salcn  character.  These  have  never  had 
the  same  popularity  as  his  vocal  works,  and 
are  now  virtually  forgotten.  A.  M. 

ABU  HASSAJN*,  a  comic  singspiel  or  operetta 
in  one  act,  the  words  by  Hiemer,  the  music  by 
Weber,  oomposed  between  Aiigust  11,  1810, 
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and  Jan.  12,  1811.  It  seems  to  have  been 
produced  on  the  4th  of  the  following  June  at 
Munich,  under  Winter.  In  London  it  was 
produced  in  English  at  Drurj  Lane  in  1885, 
and  in  Italian  at  Drury  Lane  on  May  12,  1870 
(at  the  same  time  with  Mozart's  *Oca  del 
Cairo  '),  the  translation  being  made  by  Marchesi, 
and  the  dialogue  set  to  recitatiye  by  Arditi. 
There  appear  to  have  been  only  two  perform- 
ances (see  Weber).  a. 

ABYNGDON,  Hbvrt.  An  English  eccle- 
siastic and  musician.  He  succeeded  John 
Bernard  as  succentor  of  Wells  on  Nov.  24, 
1447,  and  held  that  post  till  his  death  on 
Sept.  1,  1497,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Robert  Wydewe  (Beckynton's  and  Oliver  King's 
Registers  at  Wells).  He  was  admitted  a 
bachelor  of  music  at  Cambridge  on  Feb.  22, 
1463,  this  being  the  first  musical  degree  re- 
corded at  any  imiversity.  In  addition  to  the 
sucoentorship  at  Wells,  Abyngdon  held  the  office 
of  *  Master  of  the  Song '  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
in  London,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  May 
1465  at  an  annual  salary  of  forty  marks,  con- 
firmed to  him  by  a  subsequent  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1473-74  (Rimbault,  Cheque-hook 
of  Chapel  Hoyal,  p.  4).  He  was  also  made 
Master  of  St.  Catherine's  Hospital,  Bristol,  in 
1478  (CoUinson,  ii.  288).  Two  Latin  epitaphs 
on  Abyngdon  by  Sir  Thomas  More  have  been 
preserved  (Cayley'a  Life  of  More,  i.  817), 
of  which  the  English  epitaph  quoted  by 
Rimbault  from  Stonyhurst  is  an  adaptation. 
In  these  he  himself  is  styled  'nobilis,'  and 
his  office  in  London  'cantor,'  and  he  is  said 
to  have  been  pre-eminent  both  as  a  singer  and 
an  organist : — 

Millibiu  in  mflle  cantor  ftiit  optimos  file, 
Praeter  et  haec  ista  fuit  optiinus  orgaquenlsta. 

More's  friendship  is  evidence  of  Abyngdon's 
ability  and  goodness,  but  the  acquaintance  can 
only  have  been  slight,  as  More  was  but 
seventeen  when  Abyngdon  died.  None  of  his 
works  are  known.  G. 

ACAD^MIE  DE  MUSIQUE  This  in- 
stitution, which,  following  the  frequently 
changed  political  conditions  of  France  since 
1791,  has  been  called  in  turn  RoydUy  Natumale, 
and  Trnp^riaUf  has  already  entered  its  fourth 
century.  In  1669  royal  letters  patent  were 
granted  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Abb^  Perrin, 
Robert  Cambert,  and  the  Marquis  de  Sourd^ac, 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Academic  wherein 
to  present  in  public  '  oi>eras  and  dramas  with 
music,  and  in  French  verse,'  after  the  manner 
of  those  of  Italy,  for  the  space  of  twelve  years. 
Nearly  a  century  prior  to  this,  in  1570,  similar 
privileges  had  been  accorded  by  Charles  IX.  to 
a  Venetian,  C.  A.  de  Baif,  in  resi>ect  to  an 
academy  *de  po^sie  et  de  musique,'  but  its 
scheme  does  not  appear  to  have  included 
dramatic  representation.  In  any  case  it  failed 
utterly.      The  establishment  of  the  existing 


institution  was,  however,  also  preceded,  and 
therefore  facilitated,  by  a  series  of  performances 
in  Italian  by  Italian  artists,  beginning  in  1584 
and  continued  with  little  interruption  till  1652, 
and  by  rarer  though  not  less  important  ones 
by  French  artists,  beginning  from  1625,  when 
*  Ak^bar,  roi  du  Mogol,'  was  produced  in  the 
palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Carpentras.  This  has 
frequently  been  spoken  of  as  the  earliest  verit- 
able French  opera  ;  but  that  title  is  more  justly 
due  to  the  '  Pastorale  en  musique'  of  Cambert 
— the  subject  of  which  was  given  to  the  Abb6 
Perrin  by  the  Cardinal  Legate  of  Innocent  X. 
— ^first  performed  at  Issy  in  1659.  Two  years 
after,  Cambert  followed  tiiis  opera  by  *  Ariane,' 
and  in  the  following  year  by  *  Adonis.'  The 
Acad^mie  was  opened  in  1671  with  an  opera 
by  the  same  master,  'Pomone,'  which  attained 
an  enormous  success ;  having  been  repeated, 
apparently  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
work,  for  eight  months  successively.  The 
'strength'  of  the  company  engaged  in  its 
performance  presents  an  interesting  contrast 
with  that  of  the  existing  grand  opera,  and  even 
of  similar  establishments  of  far  less  pretension. 
The  troupe  consisted  of  five  male  and  four 
female  principal  performers,  fifteen  chorus- 
singers,  and  an  orchestra  numbering  thirteen  ! 
The  career  of  the  Academic  under  these  its  first 
entrepreneurs  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
jealousy  of  an  Italian  musician  then  rising  in 
court  favour,  J.  Baptistb  Lully,  who,  through 
his  influence  with  Mme.  de  Montespan,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  for  himself  the  privileges 
which  had  been  accorded  to  Perrin  and 
Camber!  The  latter,  the  master  spirit  of  the 
enterprise  thus  wrecked,  notwithstanding  his 
hospitable  reception  by  our  Charles  IL,  died  in 
London  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
nine,  of  disappointment  and  home -sickness. 
By  this  disreputable  proceeding  Lully  made 
himself  master  of  the  situation,  remaining  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1687,  the  autocrat 
of  the  French  lyric  drama.  During  these 
fourteen  years  he  produced,  in  concert  with  the 
poet  QuiNAULT,  no  fewer  than  twenty  grand 
operas,  besides  other  works.  The  number, 
success,  and,  more  than  all,  the  merit,  of  these 
entitle  Lully  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  school  of  which  Meyerbeer  may  claim  to 
have  proved  the  most  distinguished  alumnus  ; 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  its  foundation  had 
been  facilitated  for  him  by  the  labours  of  others. 
In  the  course  of  his  autocracy,  Lully  developed 
considerably  musical  form  in  its  application 
to  dramatic  effect,  and  added  considerably  to 
the  resources  of  the  orchestra  ;  though,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  more  recent  times,  he 
left  them  still  very  meagre.  He  is  said  to 
have  first  obtained  permission,  though  in 
spite  of  great  opposition,  for  the  appearance 
of  women  on  the  stage  ;  but  as  the  troupe 
of  his  predecessor  Cambert  included  four,   his 
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daim  to  their  first  introdaction  there  needs 
qoAlificatioii.  Probably  he  got  prohibitiou, 
vhkh  had  ceased  to  be  operative,  exchanged 
for  avowed  sanction.  'Die  status  of  the 
theatrical  performer  at  this  epoch  would  seem 
to  have  been  higher  than  it  has  ever  been 
once;  seeing  that,  by  a  special  court  order, 
eren  nobles  were  allowed,  without  prejudice  to 
their  rank,  to  appear  as  singers  and  dancers 
before  audiences  who  paid  for  admission  to 
their  performances.  'What  it  was  somewhat 
later  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  not 
to  mention  innumerable  less  distinguished 
initanoes,  Christian  burial  was  refused  (1678) 
to  Moli^  ann  (1730)  to  Adrienne  Lecouvreur. 
Luiif^  scale  of  payment  to  authors,  having 
Rgard  to  the  value  of  money  in  his  time,  was 
hbenL  The  composer  of  a  new  opera  received 
br  each  of  the  first  ten  representations  100 
Hrres  (about  £4  sterling),  and  for  each  of  the 
following  twenty  representations,  50  livres. 
After  this  the  work  became  the  property  of 
the  Academic.  The  theatre  was  opened  for 
operatic  performance  three  times  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  On  great  festivals 
eonoerts  of  sacred  music  were  given.  The 
eompoaerB  contemporary  with  LuUy  (many  of 
them  his  pupils)  could  only  obtain  access  to 
the  Acad^ie  by  conforming  to  hia  style  and 
woiking  on  his  principles.  Some  few  of  these, 
however,  whose  impatience  of  the  LuUian 
despotism  deprived  them  of  all  chance  of  a 
hearing  within  its  walls,  turned  their  talents 
to  account  in  the  service  of  the  vagrant  troupes 
of  the  Foire  Saint-Germain ;  and  with  such 
ioooeis  as  to  alarm  Lully  both  for  his  authority 
and  his  receipts.  He  obtained  an  order  {more 
nu)  for  the  suppression  of  this  already  danger- 
eos  rivalry,  which,  however,  proved  itself  far 
too  supple  for  legislative  manipulation.  The 
'▼agranta'  met  each  new  ordonnance  with  a 
new  evaaion,  and  that  of  which  they  were  the 
fint  practitioners,  and  the  frequenters  of  the 
Foire  the  first  patrons,  subsequently  grew  into 
the  most  delightful,  because  the  most  truly 
natural,  of  all  French  art  products,  the  Op^ra 
Comique.  The  school  of  composition  established 
by  Lolly  did  not  die  with  its  founder  ;  nor 
for  many  years  was  any  serious  violation  of 
his  canons  permitted  by  his  adopted  country- 
men. Gharpentier  (1684-1702),  a  composer 
formed  in  the  school  of  Carissimi,  was  unsuo- 
QMafid  in  finding  favour  for  the  style  of  his 
Ottater;  Oampra  (1660-1744)  was  somewhat 
Imb  ao  ;  while  Marais,  Desmarets,  Laooste,  and 
Mont^dair  were  gradually  enabled  to  give  more 
foroe,  variety,  and  character  to  orchestration. 
The  Ust  of  these  (1666-1787)  first  introduced 
the  three -stringed  double-bass,  on  which  he 
l^imself  was  a  performer,  into  the  orchestra. 
Bat  a  oonditaon  of  an  art  on  the  whole  so  stag- 
>>ut  as  this  was  sure  eventually  to  become 
^pportable,  if  not  to  the  public,  to  the  few 


who  at  all  times,  consciously  or  imconsciously, 
direct  or  confirm  its  inclinations.  Their  im- 
patience found  expression  in  the  Abb6  Rague- 
net's  ParallUe  dea  Italiens  et  des  Fran^ais, 
en  ee  qui  regarde  la  musiqiu  et  les  operas  (1 704), 
one  of  a  considerable  number  of  essays  which 
assisted  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  new  style, 
should  a  composer  present  himself  of  sufficient 
genius,  culture,  and  courage,  to  introduce  it. 
Such  an  one  at  length  did  present  himself  in 
Jean  Philippe  Rameau,  whose  arrival  in  Paris 
in  1721,  at  the  somewhat  mature  age  of  forty- 
two,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  not  merely 
of  French  opera  but  of  European  music.  In  the 
face  of  much  opposition  this  sturdy  Burgundian 
succeeded  first  in  obtaining  a  hearing  from  and 
eventually  in  winning  the  favour  —  though 
never  to  the  same  extent  as  Lully  the  affec- 
tions— of  the  French  people.  Between  1787 
and  1760,  irrespective  of  other  work,  he  set  to 
music  no  less  than  twenty-four  dramas,  the 
majority  of  them  grand  operas.  The  production 
of  these  at  the  Academic  he  personally  super- 
intended ;  and  some  idea  of  his  activity  and 
influence  as  a  director  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  in  1760,  fourteen  yeai-s  before  the 
close  of  his  career,  the  number  of  performers 
engaged  at  the  Academic  had  risen  to  149  ;  a 
number,  doubtiess,  to  some  extent  rendered 
necessary  by  the  increased  craving  of  the  public 
ear  for  intensity,  but  more  by  the  varieties  of 
musical  effect  of  which  he  himself  had  been  the 
inventor.  In  1768  the  theatre  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  built  by  Lemercier,  so  long  resonant 
with  the  strains  of  Lully  and  Runeau,  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  ten  years  which  con- 
nected the  death  of  Rameau  with  the  arrival  in 
Paris  of  Gluck  were  marked  by  the  production 
of  no  work  of  more  than  secondary  rank.  On 
April  19,  1774,  the  *Iphig6nie  en  Aulide'  of 
this  master  was  heard  for  the  first  time.  The 
production  of  this  work  was  followed  by  that 
of  a  series  of  others  from  the  same  hand,  one 
and  all  characterised  by  a  direct  application  of 
musical  form  and  colour  to  dramatic  expression 
before  unknown  to  the  French  or  any  other 
theatre.  The  arrival  in  Paris,  shortly  after,  of 
the  admirable  Piccinni  brought  Gluck  into  re- 
lation with  a  master  who,  while  not  unworthy 
to  cope  with  him  as  a  musician,  was  undoubtedly 
his  inferior  as  a  diplomatist.  Between  these 
two  great  composers  the  parts  of  the  typical 
'  ruai  Italian '  and  the  '  simple-minded  German ' 
were  interchanged.  The  latter  left  no  means 
untried  to  mar  the  success  of  the  former,  for 
whose  genius  he  openly  professed,  and  probably 
felt,  high  admiration  ;  and  in  the  famous  war 
of  the  Gluckists  and  Piccinnists — whose  musical 
knowledge  for  the  most  part  was  in  inverse 
ratio  to  their  literary  skill — the  victory  which 
fell  eventually  to  the  former  was  the  result  no 
less  of  every  species  of  chicanery  on  the  part  of 
Gluck   than  of  genius  especially  adapted  to 
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captivate  a  people  always  more  competent  to 
appreciate  dramatic  than  musical  genius.  In 
1781  the  second  Palais  Royal  theatre,  like  its 
predecessor,  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The 
Acad^mie,  for  many  weeks  without  a  home,  at 
length  took  temporary  refuge  in  the  Salles 
des  Menus-Plaisirs.  Meanwhile  the  architect 
Lenoir  completed  the  Salle  de  la  Porte  Saint- 
Martin  in  the  short  space  of  three  months. 
The  result  of  this  extravagant  speed  was  that, 
after  the  first  performance,  said  to  have  been 
attended  {gratis)  by  10,000  persons,  the  walls 
were  found  to  have  '  settled '  two  inches  to  the 
right  and  fifteen  lignes  to  the  left.  In  1784  an 
j^le  Royale  de  Chant  et  de  D^lamation,  after- 
wards developed  into  the  Conservatoire,  was 
grafted  on  to  the  Academic.  In  1787  the 
Academic  troupe  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
250  persons — an  increase  of  100  on  that  of 
Bameau.  The  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  took 
great  interest  in  the  Aoad^mie,  and  even  gave 
much  personal  attention  to  its  regulation.  He 
reduced  the  working  expenses  by  nearly  one- 
half  ;  not  at  the  cost  of  the  working  members, 
but  by  the  abolition  of  sinecures  and  other 
incumbrances  on  its  income.  In  1784  he 
established  prizes  for  libretti,  and  in  1787 
issued  several  well-considered  ordonnances  for 
the  regulation  of  the  establishment.  But  from 
1789  the  thoughts  of  the  ill-starred  king  were 
exclusively  occupied  .by  more  weighty  and  more 
difficult  subjects.  On  April  20,  1791,  the 
ro3ral  family  attended  the  Acad^ie  for  the 
last  time.  The  opera  was  the  'Castor  et 
Pollux'  of  Bameau.  Shortly  after  this  the 
'  protection^'  or  exclusive  right  of  performance 
of  grand  opera,  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Aead^mie  and  the  liherU  dts  thidires  proclaimed. 
Hitherto  the  names  of  the  artists  concerned  in 
the  Academic  performances  had  never  been 
published.  This  rule  was  violated  for  the  first 
time  in  the  ajfUihe  announcing  *L'Offrande  \ 
la  Libert^,'  an  opera -ballet  by  Gardel  and 
Gossec.  The  history  of  the  A(»d^mie  during 
the  next  few  years  is  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  could  only  be 
made  intelligible  by  details  out  of  all  proportion 
with  our  space.  The  socletaires,  as  public 
officers,  were  largely  occupied  in  lending  the 
charms  of  their  voices  and  instruments — the 
only  charms  of  which  they  were  receptive — to 
*Fltes  de  la  Raison,'  *  Sans-Culottides,'  and 
eventually  to  *  Hymnes  ^  TEtre  Supreme,'  alike 
unmeaning,  indecent,  or  blasphemous.  In 
many  of  these  the  talents  of  the  illustrious 
Cherublni,  who  had  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Paris  in  1788,  were  employed.  The  chrono- 
logical *  Notice '  of  his  compositions,  which  he 
himself  drew  up  (Paris,  1843),  contains  the 
titles  of  a  large  number  of  productions  of  this 
class—'  H3rmne  k  la  Fraternity,'  *  Chant  pour  le 
Dix  Aoiit,'  'Le  Salpfitre  R^publicain,'  and  the 
like.     In  1794  the  Academic  was  transferred 


to  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  a  locality  (the  site  of 
the  Hdtel  Louvois)  chosen,  it  was  said,  by 
Henriot,  convinced  of  '  the  inutility  of  books,' 
in  the  hope  that  an  establishment  so  liable 
to  conflagration  as  a  theatre  might  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Kationale 
contiguous  to  it  I  In  its  new  abode  the 
Acad^ie  took  a  new  name  —  Th^tre  des 
Arts.  Here  for  the  first  time  the  pit  was 
provided  with  seats.  In  the  four  or  five  years 
following  this  removal,  the  habitues  of  the 
Academic  became  weary  of  a  repertoire  having 
constant  ultimate  reference  to  liberU^  fraUmiU^ 
or  egcUUi,  The  old  operas,  subjected  always  to 
democratic  purification,  were  again  heard.  In 
1799  Gluck's  'Armide'  was  revived.  During 
the  consulate  no  new  works  of  importance  were 
brought  forward  at  the  Th^tre  des  Arts,  eventu- 
ally the  scene  of  two  conspiracies  against  the 
First  Consul,  which,  had  they  been  successful, 
would  have  altered  seriously  the  subsequent 
history  of  Europe.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first 
of  these  the  '  Horaces '  of  Porta,  and  on  that 
of  the  second  the  'Creation'  of  Haydn  were 
performed,  the  latter  for  the  first  time  in  Paris. 
During  the  ten  years  which  follow  1804  French 
opera  was  much  developed  through  the  labours 
both  of  foreign  and  of  native  composers ;  among 
the  former,  Spontini,  Rodolphe  Krentzer,  and 
Cherublni ;  among  the  latter  Leeueur  and  CateL 
Among  the  most  important  of  their  works  were 
'  Les  Bardes '  of  Lesueur  and  '  La  Vestale '  of 
Spontini — the  latter  an  enormous  success  won 
despite  bitter  and  long -continued  opposition. 
To  Spontini,  on  account  of  it,  was  awarded 
the  prize  of  10,000  frtuics,  decreed  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  by  Napoleon  for  the  best  opera 
produced  at  &e  Academic  (now)  Imperiale. 
In  1814  the  allies  occupied  Paris,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
assisted  at  a  performance  of  'La  Yestale'  on 
April  1.  On  May  17  following  'CEdipe  k 
Colone'  and  a  Ballet  de  Ciroonstance  were 
pkyed  before  Louis  XVIII.  On  April  18, 
1815,  Napoleon  witnessed  another  performance 
of  'La  Vestale,'  and  on  July  9  of  the  same 
year  the  same  opera  was  again  performed 
before  Louis  XVIII.,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  assassination 
of  the  Due  de  Berri  on  the  evening  of  Feb. 
13,  1820,  interrupted  for  several  months  the 
performances  of  the  Academic.  The  act  and 
its  consequences  were  attended  by  every  con* 
ceivable  circumstance  that  could  add  to  their 
ghastliness.  The  dying  victim,  who  could  not 
be  removed  from  the  tiieatre,  lay,  surrounded 
by  his  weeping  family,  separated  only  by  a 
thin  partition  from  an  audience,  unconscious, 
of  course,  of  the  tragedy  in  progress  behind  the 
scenes,  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  antics 
of  Polichinelle  t  The  last  sacraments  of  the 
church  were  administered  to  the  duke  on 
condition — exacted,  it  may  be  presumed,  by 
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tbe  olei^  in  attendance — that  the  building 
in  which  these  horrors  were  being  enacted 
shonld  be  forthwith  demolished.  On  May 
8,  1821,  the  Acad^mie  troupe  resumed  its 
performanoes  in  the  Salle  Favart,  with  an 
Op^  de  OiroonBtanoe,  the  combined  work  of 
Berton,  Boieldieu,  Kreutzer,  Cherubini,  and 
Pter,  in  honour  of  the  infant  Duo  de  Bordeaux. 
In  the  next  year  the  Acad^mie  was  again 
truisferred — this  time  to  the  Rue  Le  Peletier, 
the  aalle  of  which  was  destined  to  be  for  many 
socoeeding  years  its  home,  and  the  scene  of 
eren  greater  glories  than  any  it  had  yet  known. 
About  this  time  a  change  of  taste  in  music, 
mainly  attributable  to  a  well-known  critic, 
Ow^-Blaze,  showed  itself  among  the  opera 
habitat  of  Paris.  French  adaptations  of  the 
German  and  Italian  operas  of  Mozart,  Rossini, 
Meyerbeer,  and  eyen  Weber,  were  produced 
in  rapid  succession  and  received  with  great 
favour.  The  'Freischiitz'  of  the  last  great 
master  was  performed  at  the  Od6on  887  times 
in  succession.  The  inevitable  result  soon 
followed.  The  foreign  composers  who  had  so 
effisctnally  served  the  Academic  indirectly,  were 
called  upon  to  serve  it  directly.  The  career  of 
Mozart,  alas  t  had,  many  years  before,  come  to 
an  untimely  end,  and  that  of  Weber  was  about 
to  prove  scarcely  more  extended.  But  Rossini 
and  Meyerbeer,  though  already  renowned  and 
ezperienoed,  had  not  yet  reached  the  age 
when  it  is  impossible  or  even  very  difficult 
to  enter  on  a  new  career.  They  became 
and  remained  French  composers.  Meanwhile 
HiBOLD,  AuBEB,  and  other  native  musicians, 
had  made  themselves  known  by  works  of  more 
than  promise ;  and  the  services  of  a  body  of 
operatic  composers,  foreign  and  French,  un- 
precedented in  number  and  ability,  were  made 
to  contribute  at  the  same  time  to  the  pleasure 
of  a  single  city  and  the  prosperity  of  a  single 
institution.  By  a  fortunate  coincidence,  too, 
there  flourished  during  this  period  a  playwright, 
Aognatin  Eugene  Scribe,  who,  despite  his  style 
impombie,  must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
master  the  theatre  has  known  of  that  most 
difficult  and  thankless  of  literary  products,  the 
libretto.  The  two  years  inmiediately  preceding, 
and  the  eighteen  following  the  revolution  of 
July  form  the  period  during  which  the  Academic 
attained  its  highest  excellence  and  success.  Not 
to  speak  of  a  large  number  of  works  which  in 
other  times  might  have  deserved  special  men- 
tion, this  period  includes  the  composition  and 
production  of  the  *Comte  Ory*  and  the 
'Ouillaume  Tell'  of  Rossini,  the  'Muette' 
of  Auber,  the  *  Robert  le  Diable'  and 
'Huguenots'  of  Meyerbeer,  the  *Juive'  and 
•Charles  VI.'  of  Hal^vy,  the  'Favorite'  of 
Donizetti,  and  the  'Benvenuto  Cellini'  of 
Berhoz.  These  works  were  perforined  almost 
exclusively  by  native  artists,  whose  excellence 
his  especial  claims  on  our  admiration  from  the 


fact  that,  fifty  years  before,  singing  as  an  art 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed  in  France. 
Writing  from  Paris  in  1778,  Mozart  says: 
'  And  then  the  singers  ! — but  they  do  not 
deserve  the  name ;  for  they  do  not  sing,  but 
scream  and  bawl  with  all  their  might  through 
their  noses  and  their  throats.'  With  the 
times,  like  many  other  things,  French  singing 
had  certainly  changed  in  1880.  Transitory  as 
is  the  reputation  of  the  average  vocalist,  the 
names  of  Cinti-Damourean,  Falcon,  Nourrit, 
Levasseur,  and  the  later  Duprez,  are  as  little 
likely  to  be  forgotten  as  those  of  the  admirable 
masters  of  whose  works  they  were  the  first 
interpreters.  Since  1848  the  lyric  dramas 
produced  at  the  Academic  hold  no  place 
beside  those  of  earlier  date.  Few  of  them 
— this  is  the  best  of  tests — have  been  per- 
formed with  any  success,  or  even  at  all,  out 
of  France.  The  '  Proph^te '  of  Meyerbeer  and 
the  'V^pres  Siciliennes'  of  Verdi  present  all 
but  the  only  exceptions ;  and  the  composition 
of  the  former  of  these  belongs  to  an  earlier 
epoch.  In  1861,  when  the  second  empire  was, 
or  seemed  to  be,  at  its  zenith,  the  founda- 
tions were  laid  in  Paris  of  a  new  Academic, 
designed  on  a  scale,  as  respects  magnitude  and 
luxury,  unprecedented  in  any  age  or  country. 
Its  progress,  from  the  first  slow,  was  alto- 
gether stopped  by  the  Franco -German  war 
and  the  political  changes  accompanying  it. 
The  theatre  in  the  Rue  Le  Peletier  having 
meanwhile,  after  the  manner  of  theatres, 
been  burnt  to  the  groimd,  and  the  works  0£ 
the  new  one  resumed,  the  Academic,  installed 
in  its  latest  home,  once  more  opened  its  doors 
to  the  public  on  Jan.  5,  1875.  In  some 
respects  the  new  theatre  is  probably  the  most 
commodious  yet  erected. 

Since  the  founjiation  of  the  Academic  in 
1669,  its  relations  with  the  Government,  though 
frequently  changed,  have  never  been  altogether 
interrupted.  The  interference  of  the  state  with 
the  entrepreneur  has  been  less  frequent  or 
authoritative  at  one  time  than  at  another  ;  but 
he  has  always  been  responsible  to  a  'depart- 
ment' Before  and  up  to  the  Revolution  the 
ultimate  operatic  authority  was  the  King's 
Chamberlain ;  under  the  ^pire  the  Steward 
of  the  Imperial  Household  ;  under  the  Restora- 
tion the  King's  Chamberlain  again ;  under 
Louis  Philippe  the  Minister  of  Fine  Art ;  and 
under  Napoleon  III.  (after  the  manner  of  his 
uncle)  the  Steward  of  the  Imperial  Household 
again.  The  arbitrary  rule  of  one  of  these 
officers,  Marshal  Vaillant,  brought  the  working 
of  the  Academic  to  a  complete  standstill,  and 
the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  restore  its  super- 
vision to  the  Minister  of  Fine  Art  From  the 
foundation  of  the  Academic  to  the  present  time 
its  actual  management  has  changed  hands,  in 
the  course  of  two  centuries,  nearly  fifty  times, 
though  many  managers  have  held  office  mors 
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than  once;  giying  an  average  of  only  four 
years  to  each  term  of  management.  In  1875 
the  entrepreneur,  subject  to  the  Minister  of 
Fine  Art,  was  M.  Halanzier,  who  received  from 
the  State  a  yearly  allowance  (subvention)  of 
£32,000,  the  principal  conditions  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  were  that  he  should  maintain 
an  efficient  stafiF,  open  his  theatre  four  times 
a  week,  and  give  favourable  consideration  to 
new  works  by  native  composers. 

[The  present  director  is  M.  Qailhard,  who  is 
in  office  till  1908.  The  succession  of  conductors 
since  1887  has  been  as  follows:  Vianesi  (1887), 
Lamoureux  (1891),  Colonne  (1892),  Madier  de 
Montjau  (1893),  Taffanel  (1893),  Maugin  (1891), 
P.Vidal(1896).] 

The  facts  in  this  article  are  drawn  from  the 
following  works,  amongst  others: ^JSistaire 
de  la  MuHque  dramatique  en  France,  Gustave 
Chouquet,  1873;  Histoire  de  la  MuHque  en 
France,  Oh.  Poisot,  1860;  Notice  dee  Manu- 
eorits  autographes  de  la  Musique  compoe^e  par 
Cherubini,  1845 ;  Eloch's  Musikalischea  Lexicon, 
edited  by  von  Dommer ;  Critique  et  litt^rature 
musicales,  Scudo,  1859;  Mimoiree  pour  eervir 
a  Vhietoire  de  la  Revolution  opir^e  dans  la 
Musiquepar  M,  le  Chevalier  Gluck,  1781.   j.  H. 

ACADEMY  OP  ANCIENT  MUSIC.  This 
association  Vas  formed  about  the  year  1710  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand, 
by  a  body  of  distinguished  instrumentalists, 
professional  and  amateur,  including  the  Earl 
of  Abercom,  Mr.  Henry  Needier,  Mr.  Mulso, 
and  other  gentlemen,  for  the  study  and 
practice  of  vocal  and  instrumental  works ;  and 
an  important  feature  in  the  scheme  was  the 
formation  of  a  library  of  printed  and  MS. 
music.  The  Academy  met  with  the  utmost 
success  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Pepusch, 
the  gentlemen  and  boys  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
and  the  Chapel  Royal  taking  part  in  the 
performances.  In  1728  Dr.  Maurice  Greene 
left  the  Academy  and  established  a  rival  in- 
stitution at  the  Devil  Tavern,  Temple  Bar, 
but  this  only  existed  for  a  few  years,  and  the 
old  Academy  continued  its  work,  with  Mr. 
Needier  as  leader  of  the  orchestra.  In  1734 
there  was  a  second  secession  from  the  Academy, 
Mr.  Gates  retiring  and  taking  with  him  the 
children  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  After  passing 
through  one  season  without  any  treble  voices 
the  Academy  issued  invitations  to  parents 
to  place  their  children  under  the  instruction 
of  Dr.  Pepusch,  one  of  the  conditions  being 
that  they  should  sing  at  the  concerts.  A 
subscription  list  was  also  opened  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds,  and  among  those  who 
supported  the  Academy  were  Handel  and 
Gteminiani,  the  latter  of  whom  frequently 
played  at  its  concerts.  The  death  of  Dr. 
Pepusch  in  1752  was  a  serious  loss  to  the 
institution,  but  the  doctor  bequeathed  to  it 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  library.    The 


Academy  closed  its  career  in  1792  under  the 
conduct  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who  had  been  appointed 
its  director  in  the  year  1789.  c.  x. 

ACADEMY  OP  MUSIC,  NEW  YORK. 
This  is  not  an  academy  in  the  English  sense  of 
the  word,  but  is  the  name  of  a  large  building 
employed  for  the  performance  of  operas  and 
concerts,  opened  in  1854,  burnt  down  in  1866, 
reopened  in  Feb.  1867.  The  chief  public 
institution  in  New  York  for  teaching  music  is 
the  New  York  Consbbvatort  of  Music. 

ACADEMY  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC,  THE.  This 
society  was  started  on  '  Fryday,  Jan.  7,  172s, 
at  the  Crown  Tavern,  against  St.  Clement's 
Church,  in  y*  Strand,'  according  to  the  original 
minute-book  presented  to  the  British  Museum 
by  Vhicent  Novello  (Add.  MS.  11,732).  The 
meetings  were  held  fortnightly  from  7  to  9  p.ie. 
At  the  first,  the  thirteen  persons  who  paid  a 
subscription  of  half-a-crown  each  included  King, 
Gates,  Wesley,  Pepusch,  Green,  and  Gaillard. 
The  expenses  of  that  evening  included  — 

••   d. 
A  coach  for  ▼•  children  [the  choristers  of  St. 

Paul's  Cathedral] 8     0 

Wine  and  bread 10     6 

For  the  use  of  y*  room,  fire,  and  candles       .        6     0 
The  Drawer 10 

A  fortnight  later  the  names  of  Flintoft  and  Dr. 
Crofts  appear,  —  they  each  paid  half-a-guinea ; 
and  among  subsequent  names  of  subscribers 
those  of  Bononcini,  Haym,  Gtominiani,  Senesino, 
and  Dieupart.  In  1729  the  sixty-nine  sub- 
scribers included  Hogarth,  Festing,  Robinson, 
and  Randall.  On  June  1,  1727,  StefiFani  was 
elected  President.  The  last  entry  in  the  minute- 
book  (from  which  these  particulars  are  derived) 
contains  various  resolutions  drawn  up  on  May 
26, 1731,  one  of  them  being  '  By  y*  composition 
of  the  Ancients  is  meant  of  such  as  lived  before 
y*  end  of  the  16th  century';  another,  'That 
Dr.  Pepusch  be  desired  to  demand  of  Dr.  Green 
the  Six  Mottetts  y«  Bishop  of  Spiga  [StefiFani] 
sent  the  Academy.'  The  name  of  Handel  is 
absent  from  the  roll  of  members.  Vincent 
Novello  has  endorsed  the  MS.  to  the  efifeot 
that  the  Academy  of  Vocal  Music  afterwards 
became  the  King's  Concerts  of  Ancient  Music, 
but  this  needs  confirmation.  f.  o.  b. 

ACADEMY,    ROYAL,     OP    MUSIC.      See 

ROTAL  ACADBUT. 

A  CAPPELLA,  or  ALLA  CAPPELLA  (Ital., 
'  in  the  church  style ' ),  is  used  in  three  senses, 
(1)  as  showing  that  the  piece  is  for  voices 
without  accompaniment ;  (2)  where  instruments 
are  employed,  that  these  accompany  the  voices 
only  in  unisons  or  octaves  and  have  no  inde- 
pendent parts;  or  (3)  as  a  time  indication,  in 
which  case  it  is  equivalent  to  Alla  bbbvb. 

A  CAPRICCIO  (Ital.).  'At  the  caprice'  or 
pleasure  of  the  performer,  both  as  regards  time 
and  expression. 

ACCADEMIA,  an  institution  which  flourished 
all  over  Italy  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
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and,  speakiiig  generally,  was  founded  for  promot- 
ing the  progress  of  science,  literature,  and  art. 
D  Qnadrio  (Storia  e  Hagume,  i  48-112)  gives 
an  aooonnt  of  all  the  Italian  academies  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  the  mere  alphabetical  list 
would  fill  several  pages.  Even  from  his  volu- 
minous work  but  Uttle  beyond  the  names  and 
mottoes  of  these  institutions,  the  dates  of  their 
foundation,  and  their  general  objects  can  be 
ascertained.  A  detailed  history  of  their  endow- 
ments and  separate  objects  would  require  an 
examination  into  the  archives  of  each  particular 
city,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  an  examina- 
tion would  supply  full  information  or  repay  it 
when  supplied.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  task  to 
separate  thoae  institutions  which  had  music  for 
tbdr  espedal  object. 

The '  Accademie, '  even  those  especially  devoted 
to  music,  do  not  come  under  the  same  category 
ssthe  GoNSERVATORios.  The  latter  wereschools 
founded  and  endowed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  instruction  in  music.  The  Academies 
were  either  public  institutions  maintained  by 
the  state,  or  private  societies  founded  by  indi- 
viduals to  further  the  general  movement  in 
&vour  of  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts. 
This  they  did  in  various  ways,  either  by  public 
instructions  and  criticisms,  facilitating  the 
printing  of  standard  works  on  music,  illustrating 
tiiem  with  fresh  notes,  or  by  composing  new 
ones ;  and  every  week  the  A(MMiemicians  would 
ssBemble  to  comiMire  their  studies  and  show 
proofii  of  their  industry.  The  study  of  one 
science  or  art  would  often  help  to  illustrate  the 
other.  By  the  end  of  the  16th  century  poetry 
had  become  so  closely  allied  to  music  in  the 
drama  that  an  academy  could  hardly  have  one 
of  these  arts  for  its  object  without  including 
the  others  also,  while  many,  like  the  *  Alterati ' 
at  Florence,  the  'Intrepid!'  at  Ferrara,  the 
'  Intronati '  and  the  '  Rozzi '  at  Siena,  devoted 
their  energies  to  promoting  the  successful 
combination  of  the  two  arts  in  theatrical  repre- 
sentation. 

As  far  as  regards  science,  the  study  of  mathe- 
matical proportions  was  found  to  throw  light 
upon  Uie  theory  and  the  practice  of  music,  wlien 
the  Greek  writers  upon  music  came  to  be  trans- 
lated and  studied  in  Italy  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  Take,  for  example,  the  mathematical 
demonstrations  of  Galileo  in  his  TraUaio  del 
Suotif  the  writings  of  the  great  Florentine 
theorist,  Giambattista  Doni  (a  member  of  the 
literary  academy  <  Delia  Orusoa'),  and  Tartini's 
TratUUo  di  Mugim.  From  the  15th  to  the 
18th  century  the  passion  for  academical  institu- 
tions was  so  vehement  in  Italy  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  town  which  could  not  boast  at  least 
one,  while  the  laiger  cities  contained  several. 
At  first  they  went  by  the  name  of  their  founder, 
as  that  of  *  Pomponio  Leto '  at  Rome,  or  '  Del 
Pontano'  at  Naples.  But  as  they  increased 
simI  multiplied  this  did  not  suffice,  and  each 


chose  a  special  name  either  with  reference  to  its 
particular  object  or  from  mere  caprice.  Hence 
arose  a  number  of  elaborate  designations  indica- 
tive either  of  praise  or  blame,  '  Degli  Infiam- 
mati,'  *Dei  Solleciti,'  'Degl*  Intrepidi,'  etc. 
Each  of  these  societies  had,  moreover,  a  device 
bearing  a  metaphorical  relation  to  its  name  and 
object  These  were  looked  upon  as  important, 
and  were  as  highly  esteemed  as  the  crests  and 
coats-of-arms  of  the  old  nobility. 

Selecting,  as  £»  as  possible,  the  academies 
which  had  the  cultivation  of  music  for  their 
special  object,  we  find  that  the  earliest  in  Italy 
were  those  of  Bologna  and  Milan,  founded,  the 
former  in  1482,  l£e  latter  in  1484.  In  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  Bologna  had  four 
societies  for  public  instruction  in  music,  Cessna 
and  Ferrara  one  each,  Florence  five,  Padua  and 
Salerno  one  each,  Siena  four,  entirely  for  musical 
dramatic  representations,  Verona  one,  founded 
by  Alberto  Lavezzola — a  combination  of  two 
rival  institutions  which  in  1543  became  united 
— Yicenza  two,  also  founded  entirely  for  musical 
representation. 

At  this  period  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
particular  academy  for  music  either  at  Milan, 
Rome,  Naples,  or  Venice,  though  the  science 
was  probably  included  in  the  general  studies  of 
the  various  academies  which  flourished  in  those 
cities,  while  it  could  be  specially  and  closely 
studied  in  the  famous  Neapolitan  and  Venetian 
Conservatories  (see  Conservatorio)  or  under 
the  great  masters  of  the  Pontifical  and  other 
Chapels  at  Rome. 

The  *  Accademie '  were  all  more  or  less  short- 
lived, and  that  of  the  '  Filarmonici'  (at  Bologna) 
is  the  only  one  which  Bumey  {Mttsical  Tour, 
1773)  mentions  as  still  extant.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  how  far  the  musical  life  of  Italy 
was  affected  by  these  Accademie  and  Conserva- 
tories ;  certainly  the  genius  of  Palestrina,  Stra- 
della,  or  Cherubini,  can  no  more  be  attributed 
to  them  than  that  of  Dante  to  the  Schools ; 
while  the  Aocademia  della  Crusca  might  lacerate 
the  heart  of  Tasso  by  picking  to  pieces  a  poem 
which  not  one  of  her  Academicians  could  have 
produced.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
urged  that  lovers  of  music  owe  much  to  such 
institutions  when  their  members  are  capable  of 
discerning  the  bright  light  of  genius  and  cheer- 
ing it  during  its  existence,  besides  being  ready 
to  impart  the  information  which  is  required 
for  the  general  purposes  of  musical  f'cience 
(see  Bologna,  Conservatorio,  Ferrara, 
Florence,  Milan,  Naples,  Padua,  Rome, 
Venice). 

The  name  '  Aocademia '  is,  or  was,  also  given 
in  Italy  to  a  private  concert.  Bumey  says  in 
his  Musical  Tour:  *The  first  I  went  to  was 
composed  entirely  of  dilettanti.  II  Padrone,  or 
the  master  of  the  house,  played  the  first  violin, 
and  had  a  very  powerful  band ;  there  were 
twelve  or  fourteen  performers,  among  whom 
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were  several  good  violins ;  there  were  likewise 
two  German  flutes,  a  violoncello,  and  small 
doable  bass ;  they  executed,  reasonably  well, 
several  of  our  [J.  C]  Bach's  symphonies,  dif- 
ferent from  those  printed  in  England  :  all  the 
music  here  is  in  MS.  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole, 
this  concert  was  much  upon  a  level  with  our 
own  private  concerts  among  gentlemen  in  Eng- 
land •  (Towr,  iL  94,  96).  From  Italy  the  use 
of  the  word  spread  to  Germany.  '  Besuche  er 
mich  nioht  mehr,'  said  Beethoven  on  a  memor- 
able occasion,  '  keine  Akademie  I '      cm.  p. 

ACOELEBANDOatal.).  Gradually  quicken- 
ing the  speed.  In  the  finale  to  his  quartet  in 
A  minor  (op.  132)  Beethoven  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  Italian  term,  but  has  added  above  it 
*  immer  geschwinder.'  e.  p. 

ACCf^n?.  As  in  spoken  language  certain 
words  and  syllables  receive  more  emphasis  than 
others,  so  in  music  there  are  always  some  notes 
which  are  to  be  rendered  comparatively  pro- 
minent ;  and  this  prominence  is  termed  'accent.' 
In  order  that  music  may  produce  a  satisfactory 
effect  upon  the  mind,  it  is  necessaiy  that  this 
accent  (as  in  poetry)  should,  for  the  most  part, 
reour  at  regular  intervals.  Again,  as  in  poetry 
we  find  different  varieties  of  metre,  so  in  music 
we  meet  with  various  kinds  of  time ;  i,e,  the 
aocent  may  occur  either  on  every  second  beat, 
or  isoohronous  period,  or  on  every  third  beat. 
The  former  is  called  common  time,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  iambic  or  trochaic  metres ;  :g. 

Awaj  I  nor  let  me  loiter  in  mj  song, 
or 

Fare  thee  well !  and  if  for  ever. 

When  the  accent  recurs  on  every  third  beat, 
the  time  is  called  triple,  and  is  analogous  to  the 
anapsBstic  metre ;  e,g. 

The  AMjrian  oame  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold. 

[In  music  of  the  madrigalian  era,  the  strong 
marking  of  the  accent  seems  to  have  been  only 
usual  in  dance  music,  and  in  vocal  Ballets  or 
Fa-las  ;  in  anthems,  motets,  and  madrigals  the 
strong  stress  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar  was 
not  contemplated.  What  should  be  aimed  at 
in  music  where  the  imitation  of  one  voice  by 
another  is  close  and  at  irregular  intervals,  is  not 
a  common  accent  in  all  the  parts,  but  separate 
accents  in  each  part.  (Preface  to  vol.  xxi.  of 
G.  E.  P.  Arkwright's  Old  English  Edition.)] 

In  modem  music  the  position  of  the  accent  is 
indicated  by  bars  drawn  across  the  stave.  Since 
the  accents  recur  at  regular  intervals  it  follows 
of  oourse  that  each  bar  contains  either  the  same 
number  of  notes  or  the  same  total  value,  and 
occupies  exactly  the  same  time  in  performance, 
unless  some  express  direction  is  given  to  the 
contrary.  In  every  bar  the  first  note  is  that  on 
which  (unless  otherwise  indicated)  the  strongest 
accent  is  to  be  placed.  By  the  older  theorists 
the  accented  part  of  the  bar  was  called  by  the 
Greek  word  thesis^  i.e,   the  jnUUng  doum,  or 


'  down  beat,'  and  the  unaccented  part  was  simi- 
larly named  arsis,  i,e,  the  lifting,  or  *up  beat' 
In  quick  common  and  triple  time  there  is  but 
one  accent  in  a  bar  ;  but  in  slower  time,  whether 
common  or  triple,  there  are  two — a  stronger 
accent  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar,  and  a  weaker 
one  on  the  third.  This  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  examples,  in  which  the  strong  accents 
are  marked  by  a  thick  stroke  (•)  over  the  notes, 
and  the  weak  ones  by  a  thinner  ( — ). 

1.  100th  Psalm. 


^^g^m^i^p^ 


AU      peo-pto      th»t    oa     Murth    do     dw«U. 

2.  Beethoven,  Eroica  Symphony  (Scherzo). 
ASUgrovinace^ 


^^P^^P 


=^ 


w 


8.     Beethoven,  Symphony  in  C  minor 
(Finale). 
PfMto. 


W^^^^^ 


4.       Haydn,  Quartet,  Op.  76,  No.  1 
(1st  movement). 
AlUgro,  . 


6.      Beethoven,  Trio,  Op.  70,  No.  2 
(drd  movement). 
Att»gr$tto. 


The  above  five  examples  show  the  position  of 
the  accents  in  the  varieties  of  time  most  com- 
monly in  use.  The  first,  having  only  two  notes 
in  each  bar,  can  contain  but  one  accent.  In 
the  second  and  third  the  time  is  too  rapid  to 
allow  of  the  subsidiary  accent ;  but  in  the  other 
two  both  strong  and  weak  accents  will  be  plainly 
distinguishable  when  the  music  is  performed. 

It  yiiML  be  observed  that  in  all  these  examples 
the  strong  accent  is  on  the  first  note  of  the  bar. 
In  music  of  regular  form  this  is  its  invariable 
position.  [What  are  called  'cross -accents' 
should  properly  be  explained  as  cases  where  the 
emphasis  and  the  natural  accent  contradict  one 
another ;  in  all  cases  of  syncopation,  such  as  in 
the  following  examples,  the  natural  accent  of 
the  bar  is  fel^  and  the  displaced  emphasiB  gains 
in  effect  by  the  fact  that  the  accent  is  felt.] 
Just  as  in  poetry  the  stress  is  sometimes  thrown 
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iMckwud  or  forwmrd  a  syllable,  as  for  instance 
in  the  line 

Stop  I  fbr  U17  tnmd  It  on  an  Bropire's  dust, 
wliere  the  first  syllable  instead  of  the  second 
leodTes  the  stress,  so  in  mnsic,  though  with 
imich  more  frequency,  we  find  the  emphads  trans- 
ferred  from  the  first  to  some  other  beat  in  the 
btf .  Whenever  this  is  done  it  is  always  clearly 
indicated.  This  may  be  done  in  vanons  ways. 
Socnetimes  two  notes  are  united  by  a  slur, 
showing  that  the  former  of  the  two  bears  the 
emphasis,  in  addition  to  which  a  f^  is  not  in- 
fieqoently  added ;  e.g. 

s.       Hatdn,  Qnartet,  Op.  54,  No.  2 
(1st  morement). 


BxKTHOTEK,  Sonata,  Op.  27,  No.  1 
(Finale). 


In  the  former  of  these  examples  the  phrssing 
miked  icft  the  second  and  third  bars  shows 
that  the  emphasis  in  these  is  to  fall  on  the 
second  and  fourth  crotchets  instead  of  on  the 
fint  and  thinL  In  Ex.  7  the  alteration  is 
ereo  more  strongly  marked  by  the  rf  on  what 
would  naturally  be  the  unaccented  quavers. 
AnftiKay  Tery  fii^uent  method  of  changing 
the  position  of  the  stress  is  by  means  of  Synoo- 
PA7I0N.  This  was  a  favourite  device  with 
Beethoven,  and  the  two  following  examples 
will  iUnstnte  the  point : 


Symphony  in  6b  (1st  movement). 


li'\^i-\^r^ 


In  the  following  example, 
10.     Schumann,  Phantasiestucke,  Op.  12, 
.  No.  4, 


will  be  noticed  not  merely  a  reversal  of  the 
emphasis  as  in  the  extracts  from  Beethoven 
previously  given,  but  also  in  the  last  three  bars 
an  efiect  requiring  further  explanation.  This 
is  the  displacing  of  the  stresses  in  such  a  way 
as  to  convey  to  the  mind  an  impression  of  an 
alteration  of  the  time.  In  the  above  passage 
the  last  three  bars  sound  as  if  they  were  written 
in  2-4  instead  of  in  8-4  time.  This  effect, 
frequently  used  in  modem  music,  is  neverthe- 
less at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Handel. 
A  remarkable  example  of  extension  of  rhythm, 
so  that  two  bars  of  8-4  time  are  made  to 
sound  like  one  bar  of  8-2,  is  to  be  found  in  a 
duet  by  Stefiani,  beginning  as  follows  : 
11. 


V^      nt,         nt^,       mat  no 

As  instances  of  this  device  in  the  works  of 
later  composers  may  be  quoted  the  following : 

12.        Bbbthovsn,  Eroica  Symphony  • 

(1st  movement). 


^f       ^      ^f      ^f       ^     ^     ^ 

IS.      WsBiB,  Sonata  in  C  (Mennetto). 
Sit.: 


The  device  of  making  a  passage  in  common 
time  sound  as  if  it  were  in  triple  is  much  less 
frequently  employed.  An  example  which  is 
too^long  for  quotation  may  be  seen  in  the  first 
movement  of  dementi's  Sonata  in  G,  op.  36, 
No.  8.  Beethoven  also  does  the  same  thing  in 
the  first  movement  of  his  symphony  in  B  flat 

14. 


Though  no  marks  of  phrasing  are  given  here, 
as  in  some  of  the  examples  previously  quoted,  it 
is  obvious  from  the  form  of  the  passage,  which 
consists  of  a  sequence  of  phrases  of  three  minims 
each,  that  the  feeling  of  triple  time  is  conveyed  to 
the  hearer.  In  this  contraidiction  of  the  natural 
accent  lies  the  main  charm  of  the  passage. 
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Of  the  modem  employment  of  this  artifice 
the  following  examples  will  suffice : 
16.    Schumann,  P.  F.  Oonperto  (Finale). 


^^E^^^^^m 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  extracts  what 
almost  boundless  resources  are  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  composer  by  this  power  of 
varying  the  position  of  the  accent.  It  would 
be  easy  to  quote  at  least  twice  as  many 
passages  illustrating  tlus  point ;  but  it  must 
suffice  to  have  given  a  few  representative 
extracts  showing  some  of  the  effects  most 
commonly  employed.  Before  leaving  this  part 
of  the  subject  a  few  examples  should  be  given 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  curiositiee  of  accent. 
These  consist  chiefly  of  unusual  alternations  of 
triple  and  common-time  accents.  In  all  prob- 
ability this  peculiar  alternation  was  first  used 
,by  Handel  in  the  following  passage  from  his 
opera  of  '  Agrippina ' : 

17. 


In  the  continuation  of  the  song,  of  which 
the  opening  bars  are  given  here,  the  alternations 
of  oommon  and  triple  time  become  more 
firequent.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  bars  of 
8-4  and  2-4  time  alternate,  they  are  sometimes 
written  in  5-4  time,  the  accent  coming  on  the 
first  and  fourth  beats.  An  example  of  this 
time  is  found  in  the  third  act  of  Wagner's 
*  Tristan  und  Isolde,'  in  which  the  composer  has 
marked  the  secondary  accent  by  a  dotted  bar. 


A  similar  example,  developed  at  greater 
length,  may  be  seen  in  the  tenor  air  in  the 
second  act  of  Boieldieu's  '  La  Dame  Blanche.' 

[The  second  movement  of  Tchaikovsky's 
*  Pathetic '  Symphony  contains  the  best-known 
modem  example  of  a  genuine  quintuple  rhythm, 
so  happily  treated  that  no  feeling  of  eccentricity 
is  created.] 


ACCENT 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exiieriments  in 
mixed  accents  that  has  yet  been  tried  is  to  be 
found  in  Liszt's  oratorio  '  Christus.'  In  the 
pastorale  for  orchestra  entitled  *  Hirtengesang 
an  der  Krippe '  the  following  subject  plays  an 
important  part : 
19.         ^^ 


plMili^lf^ii^^ 


It  is  impossible  to  reduce  this  passage  to 
any  known  rhythm  ;  but  when  the  firat  feeling 
of  strangeness  is  past  there  is  a  peculiar  and 
quaint  charm  about  the  music  which  no  other 
combination  would  have  produced.  Such 
examples  as  those  last  quoted  are  however 
given  merely  as  curiosities,  and  are  in  no  way 
to  be  recommended  as  models  for  imitation. 

Besides  the  alternation  of  various  accents, 
it  is  also  possible  to  combine  them  simultane- 
ously. The  following  extract  from  the  first 
finale  of  *Don  Giovanni*  is  not  only  one  of 
the  best-known  but  one  of  the  most  suooessful 
experiments  in  this  direction : 


^^^^^^^ 


rS%^=££^-fc^ 


tj^i-'jAl-'aea^^^^Ea 


■^^0--:^ 


In  the  above  quotation  the  first  line  gives  a 
quick  waltr  in  8-8  time  with  only  one  accent 
in  the  bar,  this  accent  falling  with  each  beat 
of  the  second  and  third  Hues.  The  contredanse 
in  2-4  time  and  the  minuet  in  8-4  have  each  two 
accents  in  the  bar,  a  strong  and  a  weak  one, 
as  explained  above.  The  crotchet  being  of  the 
same  length  in  both,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
strong  accents  only  occur  at  the  same  time  in 
both  parts  on  every  sixth  beat,  at  every  second 
bar  of  the  minuet,  and  at  each  third  bar  of  the 
contredanse.  A  somewhat  similar  combination 
of  different  accents  will  be  found  in  the  slow 
movement  of.Spohr's  symphony  'Die  Weihe 
der  Tone.' 

All  the  accents  hitherto  noticed  belong  to 
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^tt  olaas  called  hj  some  writers  on  mnsio  gram^ 
wuUical  or  metrical;  and  are  more  or  less 
inherent  in  the  rery  nature  of  mnsic  There  is 
howerer  another  point  of  view  firom  which  accent 
may  be  r^arded — thatwhich  is  sometimescalled 
the  onUorieal  accent.  By  this  is  meant  the 
adaptation  in  vocal  mnsio  of  the  notes  to  the 
wards,  of  the  sound  to  the  sense.  We  are  not 
speaking  here  of  the  giring  a  suitable  expression 
to  the  text ;  because  though  this  must  in  some 
measore  depend  upon  the  accent,  it  is  only  in 
A  secondary  degree  connected  with  it  What 
is  intepded  is  rather  the  maldng  the  accents  of 
the  music  correspond  with  those  of  the  words. 
A  single  example  will  make  this  clear.  The 
Ic^lowing  phrase  is  the  commencement  of  a 


Ob       lawm-ly       Sah    •    «r  -  iiiald<«Bl 

well-known  song  from  the  <  Schwanengesang ' 
by  Schubert  The  line  contains  seyen  syllables, 
but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  every  line  of 
the  same  length  to  which  the  music  could  be 
adapted.  For  instance,  if  we  try  to  sing  to 
the  same  phrase  the  words  '  Swiftly  from  the 
mountain's  brow/  which  contain  exactly  the 
same  number  of  syllables,  it  will  be  found 
impossible,  because  the  accented  syllables  of 
the  text  will  come  on  the  unaccented  notes  of 
the  music,  and  vice  versd.  Such  mistakes  as 
tiiese  are  of  course  never  to  be  found  in  good 
music,  yet  even  the  greatest  composers  are 
sometimes  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  the 
accentuation  of  the  words  which  they  set  to 
musia  For  instance,  in  the  following  passage 
from  <  Freischiitz,'  Weber  has,  by  means  of 
syncopation  and  a  sforzando,  thrown  a  strong 
stress  on  the  second  syllable  of  the  words 
•Aogen,'  *taugen,'  and  *holden,'  all  of  which 
(as  those  who  know  German  will  be  aware) 
are  accented  on  the  first  syllable. 


kal    •    S«       BiIvt-elMii       nlohU 

Hie  charm  of  the  music  makes  the  hearer 
overlook  the  absurdity  of  the  mispronunciation ; 
but  it  none  the  loss  exists,  and  is  referred  to 
not  in  depreciation  of  Weber,  but  as  by  no 
means  a  solitary  instance  of  the  want  of 
attention  which  even  the  greatest  masters 
have  sometimes  given  to  tMs  point  Two 
short  examples  of  a  somewhat  similar  character 
are  here  given  from  Handel's  'Messiah'  and 
'Deborah.'  In  the  former  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable  of  the  word  '  chastisement ' 
may  not  improbably  have  been  caused  by 
Haadel's  imperfect  acquaintance  with  our 
VOL.  I 


And  thy  xij^t  hand  tIo  •  to     •      .      .      .     rlooa. 

language;  but  in  the  chorus  from  'Deborah,* 
in  which  the  pronunciation  of  the  last  word 
according  to  the  musical  accents  will  be 
victdridus,  it  is  simply  the  result  of  in- 
difference or  inattention,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  other  parts  of  the  same  piece  the 
word  is  set  correctly. 

Closely  connected  with  the  present  subject, 
and  therefore  appropriately  to  be  treated  here, 
is  that  of  Inflexion.  Just  as  in  speaking  we 
not  only  accent  certain  words,  but  raise  the 
voice  in  uttering  them,  so  in  vocal  music, 
especially  in  that  depicting  emotion,  the  rising 
and  falling  of  the  melody  should  correspond  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
voice  in  the  correct  and  intelligent  reading  of 
the  text  It  is  particularly  in  the  setting  of 
recitative  that  opportunity  is  afforded  for  this, 
and  such  well-known  examples  as  Handel's 
'Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  his  heart'  in  the 
'Messiah,'  or  'Deeper  and  deeper  still'  in 
'Jephtha,'  or  the  great  recitative  of  Donna 
Anna  in  the  first  act  of  '  Don  Giovanni '  may 
be  studied  with  advantage  by  those  who  would 
learn  how  inflexion  may  be  combined  with 
accent  as  a  means  of  musical  expression.  But, 
though  peculiarly  adapted  to  recitative,  it  is 
also  frequently  met  with  in  songs.  Two 
extracts  from  Schubert  are  here  given.  In 
asking  a  question  we  naturally  raise  the  voice 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence  ;  and  the  following 
quotation  will  furnish  an  example  of  what  may 
be  called  the  interrogatory  accent 

25.    SOHTTBXBT,  '  Sch&ne  Mullerin,'  No.  8. 


•tSrt    dldi  dMin  iiMin    BUck      so    Mhrt 

The  passage  next  to  be  quoted  illustrates 
what  may  rather  be  termed  the  dedamatoiy 
accent 

Winterreise,'  No.  21, 


NlMlv- ilnkm.  BlA  tSdtUob  Mhw 


The  word  '  matt '  is  here  the  emphatic  word 
of  the  line  ;  but  the  truthful  expression  of  the 
music  is  the  result  less  of  its  being  set  on  the 
accented  part  of  the  bar  than  of  the  rising 
inflexion  upon  the  word,  which  gives  it  the 
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character  of  a  cry  of  angaiBh.  That  this  is  the 
case  will  be  seen  at  once  if  0  is  substituted  for 
F.  The  accent  is  unchanged,  but  all  the  force 
of  the  passage  is  gone. 

What  has  just  been  said  leads  naturally  to 
the  last  point  on  which  it  is  needful  to  touch — 
the  great  importance  of  attention  to  the  accents 
and  inflexions  in  translating  the  words  of  Tocal 
music  from  one  language  to  another.  It  is 
generally  difficult,  often  quite  impossible,  to 
preserve  them  entirely  ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  no  good  music  can  ever  produce  its  full 
effect  when  sung  in  a  language  other  than  that 
to  which  it  was  composed.  Perhaps  few  better 
translations  exist  than  that  of  the  Oerman  text 
to  which  Mendelssohn  composed  his  '  El^'ah ' ; 
yet  even  here  passages  may  be  quoted  in  which 
the  composer's  meaning  is  unavoidably  sacri- 
ficed, as  for  example  the  following : 

S7. 


thr    Blah  Ton 
II    with     aU   joor 

Here  the  different  construction  of  the  English 
and  Oerman  languages  made  it  impossible  to 
preserve  in  the  translation  the  emphasis  on  the 
word  'mich'  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
bar.  The  adapter  was  forced  to  substitute 
another  accented  word,  and  he  has  done  so 
with  much  tact ;  but  the  exact  force  of  Mendels- 
sohn's idea  is  lost.^  In  this  and  many  similar 
cases  all  that  is  possible  is  an  approximation  to 
the  composer's  idea ;  the  more  nearly  this  can 
be  attained,  the  less  the  music  will  suffer. 

The  word  'rhythm'  is  sometimes  inac- 
curately used  as  synon3rmous  with  accent. 
The  former  properly  refers  not  to  the  beats 
within  a  bar  but  to  the  recurrence  of  regular 
periods  containing  the  same  number  of  bars 
and  therefore  of  accents.  E.  P. 

[The  famous  instrumentalists  of  the  classical 
school,  such  as  Joachim,  Mme.  Schumann,  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Hall6,  Piatti,  and  many 
others,  were  accustomed  to  mark  the  natural 
accent,  as  distinguished  from  emphasis,  not  by 
enforcing  the  sound,  but  by  a  hardly  perceptible 
prolongation  of  the  first  note  of  the  bar.«  This 
rhythmic  convention  gives  a  remarkable  degree 
of  articulation  to  the  phrasing,  and  adds  greatly 
to  the  beauty  and  meaning  of  the  music  It 
is  also  to  be  heard  in  the  performances  of  the 
Ducal  Orchestra  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  It,  or 
something  like  it,  seems  to  be  indicated  in 
Dr.  Riemann's  elaborate  system  of  phrase- 
notation,  by  the  conclusion  of  a  slur  placed 
over  the  first,  or  accented  note  of  each  bar.] 

ACCENT  IN  PLAIN-SONO.  The  natural 
accent,  which  belongs  to  all  sentences  whether 
of  prose  or  of  verse,  has  a  very  important  in- 

1  In  ft  UiUtr  of  MendalMohnt  to  Buiholomow,  now  In  tho  pom 
MMion  of  Mr.  P.  G.  Bdwarda.  tbo  eompoMr  ■peeUlly  aaked  th« 
trMirittoT  to  nne  thaw  word*.  x. 


fluence  on  the  music  which  is  to  be  wedded  to 
them.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Plain- 
Song,  which  differs  from  measured  music  in 
having  a  free  and  not  a  strict  rh3rthm ;  in 
either  case  the  rhythm  is  determined  by  the 
accents,  but  the  irregularly  recurring  accents  of 
Plain-Song  are  more  potent  than  the  regularly 
recurring  accents  of  measured  music.  In  fact, 
the  whole  of  the  distinctive  rhythm  of  Plain- 
Song  is  determined  by  the  accents  (see 
Rhythm). 

The  simplest  form  of  Plain-Song  is  a  mono- 
tone with  inflexions  at  intervals,  which  are 
determined  by  the  accents ;  the  tones  for  the 
Lessons,  the  Yersicles,  and  even  those  of  the 
Psalms,  are  of  this  character  (see  Inflexion). 
And  even  in  much  of  the  most  elaborate  chant 
the  same  characteristics  are  preserved,  though 
the  cadences  are  so  multiplied  and  the  recita- 
tion is  so  restricted  that  the  preservation  of 
these  features  in  the  melody  is  not  at  first  sight 
obvious  (see  Rbsponsorial  Psalmody). 

Again,  it  is  to  accent  that  Plain-Song  owes, 
not  only  its  rhythm  and  much  of  its  melody, 
but  also  its  notation,  since  the  whole  of  the 
modern  system  of  musical  notation  has  grown 
by  an  extraordinary  evolution  out  of  the  simple 
accents  originally  used  for  elocutionary  purposes 
(see  Notation).  w.  h.  f. 

ACCIACCATURA  (Ital.  from  acciaceare,to 
crush,  to  pound;  Oer.  Zusammenschlag ;  Fr. 
Pinc^  etouff^  A  now  nearly  obsolete  descrip- 
tion of  ornament,  available  only  on  keyed  instru- 
ments, in  which  an  essential  note  of  a  melody  is 
struck  at  the  same  moment  with  the  note  imme- 
diately below  it,  the  latter  being  instantly  re- 
leased, and  the  principal  note  sustained  alone 
(Ex.  1).  It  is  generally  indicated  by  a  small 
note  with  an  oblique  stroke  across  the  stem  (Ex. 
2),  or  when  used  in  chords  by  a  line  across  the 
chord  itself  (Ex.  8). 

1.  2. 

WrUten.    Played. 


i^^^f^ 


Its  use  was  latterly  confined  exclusively  to 
the  organ,  where  it  is  of  some  service  in  giving 
the  effect  of  an  accent,  or  sforzando,  to  either 
single  notes  or  chords ;  but  the  practice  is 
generally  discredited  in  the  present  day. 

The  term  Acciaccatura  is  now  very  generally 
applied  to  another  closely  allied  form  of  orna- 
ment, the  short  appoggiatura  (see  that  word). 

F.  T. 
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ACCIDENTALS.  The  signs  of  ohromatio 
ttharation,  employed  in  music  to  show  that  the 
notes  to  which  they  are  applied  have  to  be  raised 
or  lowered  a  semitone  or  a  tone.  They  are  five 
in  Domber,  the  sharp  (S)  (Fr.  diisef  Ger.  Erem) 
and  doable  sharp  (x)  (Fr.  double-dUaef  Ger. 
Doppelkreuz\  which  being  plaoed  before  a  note 
raise  it  respectively  a  semitone  or  a  tone  ;  the 
flat  (b)  (Fr.  h^mal,  Qer.  Be)  and  double-flat  (bb) 
(Fr.  doubU-himol,  Ger.  Doppelbe)^  which  cause 
tha  note  to  be  lowered  to  the  same  extent ; 
and  the  natural  (t;)  (Fr.  bdcarre,  Ger.  Quadrat), 
which  is  applied  to  an  already  chromatically 
altered  note  in  order  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
position. 

In  modem  music  the  signs  are  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  composition,  immediately  after 
the  clef,  when  they  affect  every  note  of  the 
muDB  name  throughout  the  piece ;  and  they  are 
also  employed  singly  in  the  course  of  the  piece, 
in  which  case  they  only  affect  the  note  to  which 
they  are  applied  and  any  succeeding  note  on  the 
Mme  line  or  space  within  the  same  bar.  Strictly 
speaking;  only  those  which  occur  in  the  course 
of  a  composition  are  accidentals,  the  sharps  or 
flats  plaoed  alter  the  clef  being  known  as  the 
Sign ATTTKB,  but  as  their  action  is  the  same 
wherever  plaoed  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make 
any  distinction  here. 

The  invention  of  accidentals  dates  from  the 
division  of  the  scale  into  hexachords,  an  arrange- 
ment usually  attributed  to  Guide  d'Arezzo 
(▲.n.  1025)  but  probably  in  reality  of  later 
date.^  These  hexachords,  of  which  there  were 
seven,  were  short  scales  of  six  notes  each,  formed 
out  of  a  complete  scale  extending  from  G,  the 
first  line  of  the  bass  stave,  to  ^,  the  fourth  space 
of  the  treble,  and  commencing  on  each  successive 
G,  C,  and  F,  excepting  of  course  the  highest,  c^, 
which  being  the  last  note  but  two,  could  not 
begin  a  hexachord.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  the  hexachord  wss  that  the  semitone  fell 
between  the  third  and  fourth  notes  ;  with  the 
hexachords  of  G  and  C  this  was  the  case 
naturally,  but  in  singing  the  hexachord  of  F 
it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce  a  new  9» 
half  a  tone  lower  than  the  original,  in  order 
that  the  semitone  might  fall  in  &e  right  place. 
This  new  note,  the  invention  of  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  all  modem  chromatic  alterations, 
was  caDed  B  moUe  (Fr.  Bimol,  Ital.  BemoUe, 
still  in  use),  and  the  hexachord  to  which  it 
bekmged  and  the  plain-song  in  which  it  occurred 
wero  termed  respectively  hexaehordwm  moUe, 
and  eantiu  mollis,  while  the  hexachord  of  G, 
which  retained  the  original  B,  was  known  as 
haoachardum  durum,  and  the  melody  employing 
it  as  catUus  durus. 

For  the  sake  of  distinction  in  writing  (for 
modem  notation  was  not  yet  invented,  and 
muaioal   sounds  were  genenlly  expressed  by 

^jskaof  haxMhordi  la bii  vrltlnfa,  Iml 

m  tk«t  Umm  an  ■•▼•&  Mxiiida  la  tli*  maU  (Me 
l0  dm  ihuictmu,  axL  'Onido'). 


Wtto  mmtrmKvwmjt 
Wmm»  Mt$rm§hUUt 


letters),  the  unaltered  higher  B  was  written 
of  a  square  form,  after  the  fashion  of  a  black 
letter  b,  from  which  circumstance  it  received  the 
name  B  quadratum  (Fr.  Bi  quarre,  Bi  carri; 
ItaL  Be  quadro ;  Ger.  Quadr<U,  still  in  use), 
while  the  new  lower  B  was  written  as  a  Roman 
b  and  called  B  rotwndum  (Fr.  B  rond,  Ital.  B 
rotando),  [The  two  forms  of  B  were  at  first 
applied  only  to  the  note  immediately  below 
middle  C,  that  being  the  only  B  which  lay 
within  the  compass  of  the  ecclesiastical  chant. 
When  a  similar  distinction  was  needed  in  the 
octave  above,  a  doubled  form  of  the  letter,  both 
round  and  square,  h  [3,  was  often  employed. 
It  was  not  till  the  15th  century  that  the 
B  molle  was  admitted  in  the  lowest  octave  of 
the  gamut,  or  allowed  to  appear  in  that  place  in 
the  signature.]  The  square  B,  slightly  altered 
in  shape,  has  become  the  I;  and  the  round  B  the 
b  of  modem  music,  and  they  have  in  course  of 
time  come  to  be  applied  to  all  the  other  notes. 
The  inconvenience,  as  it  at  that  time  appeared, 
of  having  two  different  kinds  of  B's  led  the 
German  musicians  to  introduce  a  new  letter,  H, 
which  however,  probably  on  account  of  its 
similarity  of  shape,  was  given  to  the  square  B, 
while  the  original  designation  of  B  was  made 
over  to  the  newly-invented  round  B.  This 
distinction,  anomalous  as  it  is,  remains  in  force 
in  Germany  at  the  present  day. 

The  sign  for  chromatically  raising  a  note,  the 
sharp,  is  of  later  date,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Josquin  de  Pr^  (1450-1521).  It 
was  originaUy  written  as  a  square  B  crossed  out 
or  cancelled,  to  show  that  the  note  to  which  it 
was  applied  was  to  be  raised  instead  of  lowered,' 
and  was  called  B  cancellatum  (latticed  or  can- 
ceUedB). 

Modem  music  requires  double  transposition 
signs,  which  raise  or  lower  the  note  a  whole 
tone.  These  are  the  double  flat,  written  bb, 
(or  sometimes  in  old  music  a  large  b  or  a  Greek 
^),  and  the  double  sharp,  written  ^,  ^,  =§=, 
or,  more  commonly  x .  The  double  sharp  and 
double  flat  are  never  employed  in  the  signature, 
and  the  only  case  in  which  the  natural  is  so 
placed  occurs  when  in  the  course  of  the  com- 
position it  becomes  necessary  to  change  the 
signature  to  one  with  fewer  flats  or  sharps,  in 
order  to  avoid,  the  use  of  too  many  accidentals. 
In  this  case  the  omitted  sharps  or  flats  are 
indicated  in  the  new  signature  by  naturals. 
The  proper  use  of  the  natural  is  to  annul  the 
effect  of  an  already  used  sharp  or  flat,  and  it 
has  thus  a  double  nature,  since  it  can  either 
raise  or  lower  a  note  according  as  it  is  used  to 
cancel  a  flat  or  a  sharp.  Some  of  the  earlier 
composers  appear  to  have  objected  to  this 
ambiguity,  and  to  obviate  it  they  employed  the 
natural  to  counteract  a  flat  only,  using  the  flat 

*  Soni*  wriUn  oontiid  that  Um  four  en>«  Uhm  of  tti«  thtn 
wan  tntoidad  to  repre— nt  th«  four  oommaa  of  tho  ohromAtM 
Mmitono,  bat  thla appmn  to  bOft  ftnoifal  dorlv&tlon,  unaupportod 
l^porooL 
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to  express  in  all  cases  the  lowering  of  a  note, 
even  when  it  had  previously  been  sharpened. 
Thus 


1^^^^^^^ 


would  be  written 

This  method  of  writing  merely  substitutes  a 
greater  ambiguity  for  a  less,  and  is  only  men- 
tioned here  as  a  fact,  the  ^owledge  of  which 
is  necessary  for  the  correct  interpretation  of 
some  of  the  older  compositions. 

After  a  double  sharp  or  flat  the  cancelling 
signs  are  t]S  and  t]b)  which  reduce  the  note  to 
a  single  sharp  or  flat  (for  it  very  rarely  happens 
that  a  double  sharp  or  double  flat  is  followed 
at  once  by  a  natural)  ;  for  example— 


i^^^p^pp^^ 


When  a  note  which  is  sharpened  in  the 
signature  becomes  altered  in  the  course  of  the 
composition  to  a  flat,  or  vice  vendf  the  alteration 
is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  sign  t]b  or  t]S,  the 
object  of  the  natural  being  to  cancel  the  signa- 
ture, while  the  following  flat  or  sharp  indicates 
the  further  alteration,  as  in  Schubert's  'Im- 
promptu,' op.  90,  No.  2,  bars  4  and  164  ; 
this  is,  however,  not  usual,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary, as  a  single  sharp  or  flat  fhlly  answers 
the  purpose  (see  Beethoven,  Trio,  op.  97, 
bar  85). 

Until  about  the  b^:inning  of  the  1 7th  century 
the  accidentals  occurring  during  a  composition 
were  often  not  marked,  the  singers  or  players 
being  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  educated  to 
supply  them  for  themselves.  In  the  signature 
only  the  first  flat,  Bb,  was  ever  marked,  and 
indeed  we  find  numerous  examples  of  a  similar 
irregularity  as  late  as  Bach  and  Handel,  who 
sdmetimes  wrote  in  O  minor  with  one  flat,  in 
0  minor  with  two,  and  so  on.  Thus  Handel's 
Suite  in  £  containing  the  '  Harmonious 
Blacksmith '  was  originally  written  with  three 
sharps,  and  ia  so  published  in  Arnold's  edition 
of  Handel's  works.  No.  128  ;  and  the  trio 
in  'Acis  and  Galatee^'  'The  flocks  shall  leave 
the  mountains,'  though  in  0  minor,  is  written 
with  two  flats  in  the  signature  and  the  third 
marked  throughout  as  an  accidental.  In 
the  same  way  the  sharp  seventh  in  minor  com- 
positions, although  an  essential  note  of  the 
scale,  is  not  placed  in  the  signature,  but  is 
written  as  an  accidental  [In  a  barcarolle 
by  K  J.  Loder,  called  'Moonlight  on  the 
Lake,'  the  key  of  G  minor  has  an  FS  in  the 
signature  in  addition  to  the  usual  flats  for  B 
and  E.] 

In  French  the  ohromatio  alterations  are  ex- 


pressed by  the  words  diise  (sharp)  and  himol 
(flat)  affixed  to  the  syllables  by  which  the  notes 
are  usually  called ;  for  example,  £b  is  called 
mi'hhnolt  Q%  sol-dUse,  etc,  and  in  Italian  the 
equivalents  diesis  and  bemolle  are  similarly 
employed,  but  in  German  the  raising  of  a  note 
is  expressed  by  the  syllable  is  and  the  lowering 
by  6S  joined  to  the  letter  which  represents  the 
note,  thus  Gjt  is  called  OiSf  Gb  Ots,  and  so  on 
with  all  except  Bb  and  BQ,  which  have  their 
own  distinctive  names  of  B  and  H.  Some 
writers  have  lately  used  the  syllable  Hes  for  B\^ 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  an  amendment 
which  appears  to  possess  some  advantages, 
though  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  restore 
to  the  present  H  its  original  name  of  B, 
and  to  employ  the  syllables  Bis  and  Bes  for  B 
sharp  and  B  flat.  Reference  should  be  made 
to  a  paper  by  Professor  Niecks,  read  before 
the  Musical  Association  {Proceedings,  1889-90, 
p.  79).  P.  T. 

ACCIDENTALS.  See  also  Cis,  Dis,  Hsxa- 
CHOEDs,  and  Notation. 

ACJCOMPANIMENT.  This  term  is  applied 
to  any  subsidiary  part  or  parts,  whether  vocal 
or  instrumental,  that  are  added  to  a  melody, 
or  to  a  musical  composition  in  a  greater  num- 
ber of  parts,  with  a  view  to  the  enrichment  of 
its  general  eflect ;  and  also,  in  the  case  of 
vocal  compositions,  to  supj>ort  and  sustain  the 
voices. 

An  accompaniment  may  be  either  '  Ad  libi- 
tum' or  'Obbligato.'  It  is  said  to  be  Ad 
libitum  when,  although  capable  of  increasing 
the  relief  and  variety,  it  is  yet  not  essential  to 
the  complete  rendering  of  the  music  It  is 
said  to  be  Obbligato  when,  on  the  contrary,  it 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  composition. 

Among  the  earliest  specimens  of  instrumental 
accompaniment  that  have  descended  to  us,  may 
be  mentioned  the  oigan  parts  to  some  of  the 
services  and  anthems  by  English  composers  of 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  These  consLst 
for  the  most  part  of  a  condensation  of  the  voice 
parts  into  two  staves;  forming  what  would 
now  be  termed  a  *  short  score.'  These  there- 
fore are  Ad  libitum  accompaniments.  The 
following  are  the  opening  bars  of  '  Rejoyce  in 
the  Lorde  allwayes,'  by  John  Bedford  (about 
1548) : 


TT 


SSE 
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Before  speaking  of  Obbligato  aooompaniinent 
it  is  neoeesaiy  to  notice  the  remarkable  instru- 
mental versions  of  some  of  the  early  church 
services  and  anthems,  as  those  by  Tallis, 
Gibbons^  Amner,  etc.  which  are  still  to  be  met 
with  in  some  of  the  old  organ  and  other  MS. 
mnsio  books.  These  versions  are  so  full  of 
nms,  trills,  beats,  and  matters  of  that  kind, 
and  are  so  opposed  in  feeling  to  the  quiet 
solidity  and  sober  dignity  of  the  vocal  parts, 
that  even  if  written  by  the  same  hand,  which 
is  scarcely  credible,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
Inmer  can  ever  have  been  designed  to  be  used 
ta  an  accompaniment  to  the  latter.  For 
eiample,  the  instrumental  passage  correspond- 
ing with  the  vocal  setting  of  the  words  '  Thine 
lumoiirable,  true,  and  only  Son,'  in  the  Te 
Deom  of  Tallis  (died  1585)  stands  thus  in  the 
old  copies  in  question : — 


^m 


^^ 


.^nrujn. 


g^S^g^ 


etc 


wliile  that  of  the  phrase  to  the  words  'The 
noble  army  of  martyrs  praise  Thee,'  in  the 
well-known  Te  Deum  in  F  of  Gibbons  (1583- 
1625),  appears  in  this  shape : — 


The  headings  or  'Indexing'  of  these  versions 
stand  as  follows,  and  are  very  suggestive: — 
•Tallis  in  D,  oigan  part  varied';  'Te  Deum, 
Mr.  Tallis,  with  Variations  for  the  Organ ' ; 
'Gibbons  in  F,  Morning,  with  Variations ' ; 
'Ts  Deam,  Mr.  Orlando  Gibbons,  in  F  fa  nt, 
?arisd  for  the  Orgsn ' ;  and  so  forth.     There 


is  little  doubt  therefore  that  the  versions  under 
notice  were  not  intended  as  accompaniments  at 
all,  but  were  variations  or  adaptations  like  the 
popular  'Transcriptions'  of  the  present  day, 
and  made  for  separate  use,  that  use  being 
doubtless  as  voluntaries.  This  explanation  of 
the  matter  receives  confirmation  from  the  fact 
that  a  second  old  and  more  legitimate  organ 
part  of  those  services  is  also  extant,  for  which 
no  ostensible  use  would  have  existed,  if  not  to 
accompany  the  voices.  Compare  the  following 
extract  fh)m  Gibbons's  Te  Deum  ('The  noble 
army  of  Martyrs ')  with  the  preceding. 


-— ^•— -;-j_^ 


An  early  specimen  of  H  short  piece  of 
'  obbligato '  organ  accompaniment  is  presented 
by  the  opening  phrase  of  Orlando  Gibbons's  Te 
Deum  in  D  minor,  which  appears  as  follows  : — 


ia^^^^^^ 


The  early  organ  parts  contained  very  few  if 
any  directions  as  to  the  amount  of  organ  tone 
to  be  used  by  way  of  accompaniment.  Indeed 
the  organs  were  not  capable  of  affording  much 
variety.  Even  the  most  complete  instruments 
of  Tallis's  time,  and  for  nearly  a  century 
afterwards,  seem  to  have  consisted  only  of 
a  very  limited  'choir'  and  'great'  organs, 
sometimes   also    called    'little'    and    'great' 
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from  the  oomparatiTe  size  of  the  external 
separate  oases  that  enolosed  them ;  and  ooca- 
donally  'soft,'  as  in  the  preceding  extract, 
and  'loud'  organs  in  reference  to  the  com- 
parative strength  of  their  tone. 

Other  instruments  were  used  besides  the 
organ  in  the  accompaniment  of  church  music. 
Dr.  Bimbault,  in  the  introduction  to  'A 
Collection  of  Anthems  by  Composers  of  the 
Hadrigalian  Era,'  edited  by  him  for  the 
MusicflJ  Antiquarian  Society  in  1846,  dis- 
tinctly states  that  'all  verse  or  solo  anthems 
anterior  to  the  Restoration  were  accompanied 
with  viols,  the  organ  being  only  used  in  the 
full  parts ' ;  and  the  contents  of  the  volume 
consist  entirely  of  anthems  that  illustrate  how 
ihis  was  done.  From  the  first  anthem  in  that 
collection,  'Blow  out  the  trumpet,'  by  M.  Este 
(about  1600),  the  following  example  is  taken — 
the  five  lower  staves  being  instruments : — 


mi^=^=}^^=m 


Bluw    oat    tbo     tnunpsk*  Uov 


m=^==^^^\^=w^m 


[A  yery  early  instance  of  the  use  of  comets 
(i.«.  Zinken)  or  trombones  with  the  organ  is  in 
the  account  of  the  performance  at  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold.  In  the  CaUndar  of  StaU 
PaperSf  Venetian,  1520-26,  No.  98,  it  is  noted 
that  'The  Choristers  of  the  two  chapels  of 
France  and  England  sang  this  Mass,  the  music 
by  Perino,  accompanied  by  an  organ  with 
trombones  and  comets.'  o.  e.  p.  a. 

On  the  general  question  of  the  instrumental 
aooompaniment  of  church  music  in  the  16th 
and  early  17th  centuries,  see  pret  to  No.  xxii. 


of  0.  E  P.  Arkwrighf  s  Old  English  Edition. 
An  interesting  paper  on  the  acoompaniments 
of  the  early  operas  in  Italy  is  in  the  Mvista 
MtuiccUe  lUUiana,  LI.] 

The  resources  for  varied  organ  accompani- 
ment were  somewhat  extended  in  the  17th 
century  through  the  introduction,  by  Father 
Smith  and  Renatus  Harris,  of  a  few  stops, 
until  then  unknown  in  this  country  ;  and  also 
by  the  insertion  of  an  additional  short  manual 
organ  called  the  Echo;  but  no  details  have 
descended  to  us  as  to  whether  these  new  ac- 
quisitions were  turned  to  much  account  The 
organ  accompaniments  had  in  fact  ceased  to 
be  written  with  the  former  fulness,  and  had 
gradually  assumed  simply  an  outline  form. 
That  result  was  the  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery and  gradual  introduction  of  a  system 
by  which  the  harmonies  were  indicated  by 
means  of  figures,  a  short -hand  method  of 
writing  whidi  afterwards  became  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Thorough  Bass.  The  'short- 
score  '  acoompaniments — which  had  previously 
been  generally  written,  and  the  oounterparti 
of  which  are  now  invariably  inserted  beneath 
the  vocal  scores  of  the  modem  reprints  of 
the  old  full  services  and  anthems — were 
discontinued ;  and  the  scores  of  all  choral 
movements  published  during  the  18th  and  the 
commencement  of  the  19th  century,  were  for 
the  most  part  furnished  with  a  figured  bass 
only  by  way  of  written  accompaniment.  The 
custom  of  indicating  the  harmonies  of  the 
accompaniment  in  outline,  and  leaving  the 
performer  to  interpret  them  in  any  of  the 
many  various  ways  of  which  they  were  sus- 
ceptible, was  followed  in  secular  music  as  well 
as  in  sacred ;  and  was  observed  at  least  from 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  Purcell's  Orpheus 
BritannieuSf  in  1698,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
production  of  the  English  ballad  operas  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 

In  committing  to  paper  the  accompaniments 
to  the  '  solos '  and  '  verses '  of  the  anthems 
written  during  the  period  just  indicated,  a 
figured  bass  was  generally  all  tiiat  was  associated 
with  the  voice  part ;  but  in  the  symphonies  or 
<  ritomels '  a  treble  part  was  not  unfrequently 
supplied,  usually  in  single  notes  only,  for  the 
right  hand,  and  a  figiu^  bass  for  the  left. 
Occasionally  also  a  direction  was  given  for  the 
use  of  a  particular  organ  register,  or  a  com- 
bination of  them;  as  'comet  stop,'  'bassoon 
stop, ' '  trumpet  or  hautboy  stop,  * '  two  diapasons, 
left  hand,'  'stop  diapason  and  flute ' ;  and  in  a 
few  instances  the  particular  manual  to  be  used 
was  named,  as  <  eccho,'  '  swelling  organ,'  etc 

Although  the  English  organs  had  been  so 
much  improved  in  the  volume  and  variety  of 
their  tone  tliat  the  employment  of  other  in- 
struments gradually  fell  into  disuse,  yet  even 
the  best  of  them  were  far  from  being  in  a  state 
of  convenient  completeness.     Until  nearly  the 
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«iid  of  the  18th  oentuiy  English  organs  were 
without  pedals  of  any  kind,  and  when  these 
were  added  thej  were  for  fifty  years  made  to 
iht  wrong  compass.  There  was  no  independent 
pedal  oigan  worthy  of  the  name ;  no  sixteen- 
feet  Btoi«  on  the  manoals,  although  Father 
Smith's  organ  at  St.  Paul's  went  down  to  CCC 
en  the  manuals ;  the  swell  was  of  incomplete 
TSDge ;  and  mechanical  means,  in  the  shape  of 
eomposition-podals  for  changing  the  combination 
of  stops  were  almost  entirely  unknown  ;  so  that 
the  means  for  giving  a  good  instrumental 
rendering  of  the  sitggested  accompaniments  to 
the  English  anthems  really  only  dates  back 
about  fifty  years. 

The  best  mode  of  accompanying  a  single  voice 
in  compositions  of  the  kind  under  consideration 
«18  fully  illustrated  by  Handel  in  the  slightly 
instrumented  songs  of  his  oratorios,  combined 
with  his  own  way  of  reducing  his  thorough-bass 
figuring  of  the  same  into  musical  sounds.  Most 
musical  readers  will  readily  recall  many  songs 
so  scored.  The  tradition  as  to  Handel's  method 
of  supplying  the  intermediate  harmonies  has 
been  handed  down  to  our  own  time  in  the 
following  way.  The  late  Sir  George  Smart,  at 
the  time  of  tiie  Handel  festival  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1784,  was  a  youthful  chorister  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  of  eight  years  of  age  ;  and  it  fell 
to  his  lot  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  scores 
of  the  mosio  for  Joah  Bates,  who,  besides 
ofBdating  as  conductor,  presided  at  the  organ. 
In  the  songs  Bates  frequently  supplied  chords 
of  two  or  three  notes  from  the  figures  on  a 
soft-toned  nnison-stop.  The  boy  looked  first 
at  the  book,  then  at  the  conductor's  fingers, 
snd  seemed  somewhat  puzzled,  which  being 
peroeived  by  Bates,  he  said,  '  My  little  fellow, 
you  seem  rather  curious  to  discover  my  authority 
for  the  chords  I  have  just  been  playing' ;  to 
which  observation  young  Smart  cautiously 
replied,  'Well,  I  don't  see  the  notes  in  the 
score  * ;  whereupon  Mr.  Bates  added,  *  Very 
true,  but  Handel  himself  used  constantly  to 
lapply  the  harmonies  in  precisely  the  same 
way  I  have  just  been  doing,  as  I  have  myself 
frequently  witnessed.' 

Acting  on  this  tradition,  received  from  the 
Hps  of  the  late  Sir  George  Smart,  the  writer  of 
the  present  article,  when  presiding  occasionally, 
for  many  years,  at  the  organ  at  the  concerts 
giren  by  Hullah's  Upper  Singing  Schools  in 
8t  Martin's  Hall,  frequently  supplied  a  few 
ample  inner  parts ;  and  as  in  after  conversations 
with  Hullah  as  well  as  with  some  of  tlie  leading 
instrumentalists  of  the  orchestra,  he  learnt  that 
the  effect  was  good,  he  was  led  to  conclude 
that  such  insertions  were  in  accordance  with 
Handel's  intention.  Acting  on  tliis  conviction 
he  frequently  applied  Handel's  perfect  manner 
of  accompanying  a  sacred  song,  to  anthem  solos ; 
for  its  ezact  repreeentation  was  quite  practicable 
«n  most  new  or  modernised  English  organs. 


Of  this  fact  one  short  illustration  must  suffice. 
The  introductory  symphony  to  the  alto  solo  by 
Dr.  Boyce  (1710-79)  to  the  words  beginning 
'  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord '  is,  in 
the  original,  written  in  two  parts  only,  namely, 
a  solo  for  the  right  hand,  and  a  moving  bass  in 
single  notes  for  the  left ;  no  harmony  being 
given,  nor  even  figures  denoting  any.  By 
taking  the  melody  on  a  solo  stop,  the  bass  on 
the  pedals  (sixteen  feet)  with  the  manual  (eight 
feet)  coupled,  giving  the  bass  in  octaves,  to 
represent  the  orchestral  violoncellos  and  double 
basses,  the  left  hand  is  left  at  liberty  to  supply 
inner  harmony  parts.  These  latter  are  printed 
in  small  notes  in  the  next  and  all  following 
examples.  In  this  manner  a  well-balanced 
and  complete  effect  is  secured,  such  as  was 
not  possible  on  any  organ  in  England  in  Dr. 
Boyce's  own  day. 


Pedal  16  ft.,  vfith 
mamuU  9/1,  coupled. 


Notice  may  here  be  taken  of  a  custom  that 
has  prevailed  for  many  years  in  the  manner  of 
supplying  the  indicated  harmonies  to  many  of 
Handel's  recitatives.  Handel  recognised  two 
wholly  distinct  methods  of  sustaining  the  voice 
in  such  pieces.  Sometimes  he  supported  it  by 
means  of  an  accompaniment  chiefly  for  bow 
instruments  ;  while  at  other  times  he  provided 
only  a  skeleton  score,  as  already  described.  In 
the  four  connected  recitatives  in  the  'Messiah,' 
beginning  with  'There  were  shepherds,'  Handel 
alternated  the  two  manners,  employing  each 
twice ;  and  Bach,  in  his  *  Matthew  Passion 
Music,'  makes  the  same  distinction  between 
the  ordinary  recitatives  and  those  of  our  Lord. 
It  became  the  custom  in  England  in  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century  to  play  the  harmonies 
of  the  Jigured  recitatives  not  on  a  keyed  instru- 
ment, but  on  a  violoncello.  When  or  under 
what  circumstances  the  substitution  was  made, 
it  is  not  easy  now  to  ascertain  ;  but  if  it  was 
part  of  Handel's  design  to  treat  the  tone- 
quality  of  the  smaller  bow  instruments  as  one 
of  his  sources  of  relief  and  musical  contrast, 
as  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  the  use  of  a 
deeper-toned  instrument  of  the  same  kind  in 
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lien  of  the  organ  would  seem  rather  to  have 
interfered  with  that  design.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  oustom  may  have  taken  its  rise 
at  some  provincial  music  meeting,  where  either 
there  was  no  organ,  or  where  the  organist  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  traditional  manner  of 
accompanying ;  and  that  some  expert  violon- 
cellist in  the  orchestra  at  the  time  supplied  the 
harmonies  in  the  way  that  afterweuds  became 
the  customary  manner  in  England. 

But  to  continue  our  notice  of  the  accompani- 
ments to  the  old  anthem  music.  A  prevalent 
custom  with  the  ISth-century  composers  was  to 
write,  by  way  of  introductory  symphony,  a  bass 
part  of  marked  character,  with  a  direction  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  to  be  played  on  the  'loud  organ, 
two  diapasons,  left  hand ' ;  and  to  indicate  by 
figures  a  right-hand  part,  to  be  played  on  the 
*  soft-organ,'  of  course  in  close  harmony.  By 
playing  such  a  bass  on  the  pedals  (sixteen  feet) 
with  the  great  manual  coupled  thereto,  not  only 
is  the  bass  part  enriched  by  being  played  in 
octaves,  but  the  two  hands  are  left  free  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  figures  in  fuller  and  more 
extended  harmony.  The  following  example  of 
this  form  of  accompaniment  occurs  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  bass  solo  to  the  words  *  Thou 
art  about  my  path  and  about  my  bed,'  by  Dr. 
Croft  (1678-1727). 


SoJtOrgan.\     K 


■m-fxz 


i-^m 


4f 


1      0 


i^^^^^^^m 


Pidal  16  Jt.,  with  wurnucU  SJL  ooupUd, 


hJJJ   r-^i      iJ    J     !       'J 


4f 


^3^fe 


: « 


m 


I — t- 

Sometimes  the  symphony  to  a  solo,  if  of  an 
arioso  character,  can  be  very  agreeably  given 
out  on  a  combination  of  stops,  sounding  the 
unison,  octave,  and  sub-octave,  of  the  notes 
played,  as  the  stopped  diapason,  flute,  and 
bourdon  on  the  great  organ ;  the  pedal  Imiss, 
as  before,  consisting  of  a  light- toned  sixteen-feet 
stop  with  the  manual  coupled.  Dr.  Greene's 
alto  solo  to  the  words  '  Among  the  gods  there 
is  none  like  Thee,  O  Lord,'  is  in  a  style  that 
affords  a  favourable  opportunity  for  this  kind 
of  organ  treatment. 


01.  Organt  Bourdon,  Stopped 
Diapasirn  and  FivU, 


Ptddl  16Ai  wi<^  OrmU  Organ  oaupUd, 


v^^^^ft^::Q= 


The  foregoing  examples  illustrate  the  manner 
in  which  ^glish  anthem  solos  and  their  sym- 
phonies, presenting  as  they  do  such  varied 
mUlirUf  may  be  accompanied  and  filled  up. 
But  in  the  choral  parts  of  anthems  equally  ap- 
propriate instrumental  effects  can  also  frequently 
be  introduced,  by  reason  of  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  English  organs  in 
recent  years.  The  introduction  of  the  twba  on 
a  fourth  manual  has  been  an  accession  of  great 
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imporUnoe  in  this  respect.  Take  for  illustra- 
tion the  chorus  by  Kent  (1700-76),  *Thou, 
0  Lord,  art  our  Father,'  the  climax  of  which, 
in  the  original,  is  rather  awkwardly  interrapted 
by  rests  ;  the  fragmentary  sections  can  now  be 
appropriately  and  advantageously  united  by  a 
few  intermediate  jubilant  notes  in  some  such 
manner  as  the  following : 
4kmiOrvaM,wUkDcubUDiapa$o%, 


P«dL 


Tuba 


g^^g^^^g 


^^^^^m 


Again,  in  Dr.  Greene's  anthem,  '  God  is  our 
hope  and  strength,'  occurs  a  short  chorus,  '  O 
behold  the  works  of  the  Lord,'  which,  after  a 
short  trio,  is  repeated,  in  precisely  the  same 
fotrm  as  that  in  which  it  previou^y  appears. 
Aooofding  to  the  modem  rules  of  musical 
oonstniction  and  development  it  would  be 
ooosidered  desirable  to  add  some  fresh  feature 
on  the  repetition,  to  enhance  the  effect.  This 
eui  now  be  supplied  in  this  way,  or  in  some 
other  analogous  to  it : 

GfmiOrgam,wUkDoiMeDiap<uo%, 


^^ 


The  organ  part  to  Dr.  Arnold's  collection  of 
Gathednl  Music,  published  in  1790,  consists 
chiefly  of  treble  and  bass,  with  figures;  so 
does  that  to  the  Cathedral  Music  of  Dr. 
Dopois,  printed  a  few  years  later.      Vinoent 


Novello's  organ  part  to  Dr.  Boyce's  Cathedral 
Music,  issued  in  1849,  on  the  contrary,  was 
arranged  almost  as  exclusively  in  'short  score.' 
Thus  after  a  period  of  throe  centuries,  and  after 
experiment  and  much  experience,  organ  ac- 
companiments, in  the  case  of  full  choral  pieces, 
came  to  be  written  down  on  precisely  the  same 
principle  on  which  they  were  preptu^  at  the 
commencement  of  that  period. 

Illustrations  showing  the  way  of  interpreting 
figured  basses  could  be  continued  to  almost  any 
extent,  but  those  already  given  will  probably  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  what  may  be  done  in  the 
way  of  accompaniment,  when  the  organ  will 
permit,  and  when  the  effects  of  the  modem 
orchestra  are  allowed  to  exercise  some  influence. 

In  aocompanying  English  psalm  tunes  it  is 
usual  to  make  use  of  somewhat  fuller  harmony 
than  that  which  is  represented  by  the  four 
written  voice-parts.  The  rules  of  musical  com* 
position,  as  well  as  one's  own  musical  instinct, 
frequently  require  that  certain  notes,  when 
combined  with  others  in  a  particular  manner, 
should  be  followed  by  othenrin  certain  fixed 
progressions ;  and  these  progressions,  so  natunJ. 
and  good  in  themselves,  occasionally  lead  to  a 
succeeding  chord  or  chords  being  presented  in 
*  incomplete  harmony  *  in  the  four  vocal  parts. 
In  such  cases  it  is  the  custom  for  the  ac- 
companist to  supply  the  omitted  elements  of 
the  harmony  ;  a  process  known  by  the  term 
'filling  in.'  Mendelssohn's  Organ  Sonatas, 
Kos.  5  and  6,  each  of  which  opens  with  a 
chorale,  afford  good  examples  of  how  the  usual 
parts  may  be  supplemented  with  advantage. 
The  incomplete  harmonies  are  to  be  met  with 
most  frequently  in  the  last  one  or  two  chords 
of  the  clauses  of  a  tune  ;  the  omitted  note 
being  generally  the  interval  of  a  fifth  above  the 
bass  note  of  the  last  chord ;  which  harmony 
note,  as  essential  to  its  correct  introduction, 
sometimes  requires  the  octave  to  the  preceding 
bass  note  to  be  introduced,  as  at  the  end  of  the 
third  clause  of  the  example  below ;  or  to  be 
retained  if  already  present,  as  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  clause.  An  accompaniment  which  is  to 
direct  and  sustain  the  voices  of  a  congregation 
should  be  marked  and  decided  in  character, 
without  being  diq'ointed  or  broken.  This  com- 
bination of  distinctness  with  continuity  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
repetition  notes  are  treated.  Repetition  notes 
appear  with  greater  or  less  frequency  in  one  or 
other  of  the  vocal  parts  of  nearly  all  psalm 
tunes,  as  exhibited  in  the  example  below. 
Those  that  occur  in  the  melody  should  not  be 
combined,  but  on  the  contrary  should,  generally 
speaking,  be  repeated  with  great  distinctness. 
As  such  notes  present  no  melodic  movement, 
but  only  rhythmic  progress,  congregations  have 
on  that  account  a  tendency  to  wait  to  hear  the 
step  from  a  note  to  its  iteration  announced 
before  they  proceed ;  so  that  if  the  repetition 
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note  be  not  olearly  defined,  hesitation  among 
the  voices  is  apt  to  arise,  and  the  strict  time  is 
lost.  The  following  example  will  sound  very 
tame  and  undecided  if  all  the  repetition  notes 
at  the  commencement  of  the  first  and  second 
clauses  be  held  on. 

A  very  little  will  suffice  to  steady  and  con- 
nect the  organ  tone  ;  a  single  note  frequently 
being  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  that  even 
in  an  inner  part,  as  indicated  by  the  binds  in 
the  following  example.  A  repetition  note  in  the 
bass  part  may  freely  be  iterated  on  the  pedal, 
particularly  if  there  should  be  a  tendency 
among  the  voices  to  drag  or  proceed  with 
indecision. 


Old  hundredth  tune. 


Jn 


^m^^ 
M^^^^ 


The  important  subject  of  additional  aooom- 
paniments  to  works  already  possessing  orchestral 
parts,  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  want  of 
an  organ,  or  obtaining  the  increased  effects  of 
the  modem  orchestra,  is  treated  under  the  head 
of  Additional  Aocompaniments.     x.  j.  h. 

ACCORDION  (Ger.  Handhamumika,  also 
Zvehharmonikay,  A  portable  instrument  of 
the  free -reed  species,  invented  at  Vienna  by 
Damian,  in  the  year  1829.  It  consists  of  a 
small  pair  of  hand- bellows,  to  one  side  of  which 
is  affixed  a  key -board,  containing,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  instrument,  from  five  to  fifty 
keys.  These  keys  open  valves  admitting  the 
wind  to  metal  reeds,  the  latter  being  so  ar- 
ranged that  each  key  sounds  two  notes,  the 
one  in  expanding,  the  other  in  compressing  the 
bellows.  The  right  hand  is  placed  over  the 
keyboard,  while  the  left  works  the  bellows, 
on  the  lower  side  of  which  are  usually  to  be 
found  two  keys  which  admit  wind  to  other 
reeds  furnishing  a  simple  harmony — mostly  the 
chords  of  the  tonic  and  dominant.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  capabilities  of  the  instrument  are 
extremely  limited,  as  it  can  only  be  played  in 
one  key,  and  even  in  that  one  imperfectly ;  it 


is,  in  fact,  but  little  more  tban  a  toy.  It  was 
originally  an  extension  of  the  '  mouth-harmo- 
nica'— a  toy  constructed  on  a  similar  principle, 
in  which  the  reeds  were  set  in  vibration  bj 
blowing  through  holes  with  the  mouth,  instead 
of  by  a  keyboard.  This  latter  instrument  is 
also  known  as  the  iEoLiNA.  k.  p. 

*ACH  GOTT  VOM  HIMMEL.'  This 
hymn,  the  words  of  which  are  a  paraphrase 
by  Martin  Luther  on  Psalm  xi.  (Yulgate 
version),  made  its  first  appearance  in  1524, 
when  it  was  printed  in  at  least  four  different 
collections :  {a)  *  Etlich  cristlich  lider  Lobge- 
sang,  vnd  PsaJm,  etc.'  printed  at  WittenbOTg 
( Wackemagel,  No.  cxxix. ) ;  (6)  the  Erfurdt 
Enchiridion  (Wackemagel,  No.  dvii.) ;  (c)  the 
'Teiitsch  Kirchen  Ampt  mit  lobegesengen,' 
printed  by  Wolf  Ebppel  at  Strasburg  (Wadcer- 
nagol.  No.  olxii. ) ;  and  {d)  Walther's  Wittenberg 
'Geystliche  gesangk  Buchleyn'  (Wackemagel, 
No.  clxiil).  In  (a)  it  is  directed  to  be  sung 
to  the  melody  of  <Es  ist  das  Heir ;  in  (5)  it 
appears  with  the  tune  in  the  Hypophrygian 
mode  to  which  it  is  usually  sung — especially 
in  North  Germany ;  in  (c)  it  is  set  to  a  tune 
in  the  Hypoaeolian  mode,  to  which  it  is  some- 
times still  sung  in  South  Germany  ;  and  in  (d) 
it  appears  with  a  tune  in  the  Dorian  mode.  In 
Joseph  King's  Hymnbook  (1535),  besides  the 
well-known  Hypophrygian  tune  it  is  set  to 
another  tune  in  the  Phrygian  mode,  which  was 
afterweutls  adapted  to  Andreas  Enopken's  Psalm 
'Hilf  Gott,  wie  geht  das  immer  zu.'  The 
melody  in  the  Erfurdt  Enchiridion  is  as 
follows : 
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The  nse  which  Mozart  has  made  of  this 
Chorale  in  the  Finale  to  Act  II.  of  the 
*  Zauberflote '  is  very  interesting.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  this  opera  refers  under  a  slight 
disguise  to  the  suppression  of  Freemasonry  by 
Maria  Theresa.  To  masons  both  book  and 
music  are  said  to  be  full  of  allusions  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  craft,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  one  of  these  is  the  introduction  of  the  two 
men  in  armour  who  sing  at  the  moment  of 
Tamino's  most  solemn  trial  the  motto  inscribed 
on  a  pyramid  set  to  the  well-known  chorale 
*Ach  Gott  vom  Himmel.'  Jahn  {W,  A, 
Mozart,  iv.  617)  surmises  that  Mozart's  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  the  chorale  by  Kim- 
berger's  'Eunst  des  reinen  Satzes,'  in  which 
it  is  twice  used  as  a  Canto  Fermo  for  contni- 
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pimtal  treatment.  A  sketch  is  preserred  in 
the  Imperi&l  Library  at  Vienna  of  another 
four-part  arrangement  of  the  chorale,  which 
still  more  closely  resembles  the  passages  in 
Kimberger's  work.  The  autograph  score  of 
the  'Zanberflbte'  shows  that  the  beginning 
of  the  scene  between  Tamino  and  the  two  men 
in  armour  has  been  carefully  sketched.  The 
chorale  itself  is  sung  in  octayes  by  the  two 
Toiees,  accompanied  by  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons 
and  trombones,  whilst  the  strings  have  an  in- 
dependent contrapuntal  figure.  w.  B.  8. 

ACHTEL  (Ger. ).     A  quaver. 

ACIS  AND  GALATEA.  A  'masque,'  or 
'■erenata,'  or  'pastoral  opera,'  composed  by 
Hsndel  at  Cannons,  probably  in  1720  (date  is 
wtntiiig  on  autograph) ;  and  performed  there 
probably  in  1721.  Words  by  Gay,  with  ad- 
ditions by  Pope,  Hughes,  and  Dryden.  Re- 
soored  by  Mozart  for  Van  Swieten,  Nov.  1788. 
Pat  on  the  stage  at  Drury  Isne  by  Macready, 
Feb.  5,  1842.  'Ad,  Galatea,  e  Polifemo,'  an 
entirely  different  work,  was  composed  in  Italy 
in  1708-9. 

ACOUSTICS.  Almost  all  the  sounds  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  music  have  a  definite 
and  steady  pitch.  The  side-drum,  the  castanets, 
and  one  or  two  other  instruments,  produce  mere 
noiMs  without  pitch,  as  is  seen  by  the  fact  that 
no  attempt  is  made  to  tune  them  to  the  rest  of 
the  orchmtra  ;  but  such  instruments  are  of  less 
imporfauice  than  thoee  which  are  capable  of 
gmng  something  more  than  mere  rhythm. 

Very  little  observation  is  necessary  to  show 
that  sound  is  always  caused  by  the  vibration 
ef  something  or  other.  If  a  tuning  -  fork  ia 
made  to  give  out  a  sound  it  can  often  be  seen 
to  be  in  a  state  of  vibration  by  the  hazy 
appearance  of  the  prongs ;  and  even  though  the 
vibrations  are  too  small  to  be  visible  they  may 
be  felt  by  tonching  the  fork  with  the  finger. 
If  the  pressure  of  the  finger  is  so  great  as 
to  stop  the  vibrations  the  sound  also  stops. 
Similar  evidence  that  there  is  never  sound 
without  vibration  can  be  obtained  from  many 
xnoncal  instruments, — some  part  of  the  instru- 
BMota  will  be  seen  or  felt  to  be  in  vibration  so 
long  as  sound  is  being  emitted. 

Moreover,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  loudness 
of  the  sound  is  connected  with  the  amplitude 
of  thevibrations, — the  greater  the  amplitude  the 
loader  the  resulting  sound  for  a  given  pitch. 

That  the  medium  by  which  the  sound  ia  oar- 
Tied  from  the  vibrating  body  to  the  ear  is,  in 
most  cases,  the  air,  is  seen  by  the  old  experiment 
of  placing  an  alarum  clock  or  electric  bell  under 
tile  reoeiver  of  an  air-pump  and  pumping  out 
tile  tir.  The  sound  grows  fainter  as  the  air  is 
Kmoved.  It  cannot  be  made  to  die  away 
■Hogether,  for  air  is  not  the  only  medium  that 
will  convey  sound.  The  bell  must  be  supported 
on  something,  and  the  support  will  carry  some 
of  the  sound  to  the  air-pump  or  bell-jar  and 


so  to  the  external  air.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  is  more  striking  if  the  bell  is 
supported  by  some  material  that  conducts 
vibration  badly,  such  as  indiarubber  cords  or 
a  pad  of  soft  felt. 

The  pitch  of  a  note  is  easily  proved  to  be 
dependent  on  the  rate  at  which  the  body 
vibrates.  Hold  a  card  against  the  teeth  of 
a  rotating  cogwheel,  and  if  the  wheel  is 
rotating  fast  enough,  the  taps  of  the  card  on 
the  oogs  will  blend  into  a  note  of  recognisable 
pitch.  Turn  the  wheel  faster, — that  is,  produce 
more  taps  per  second, — and  the  pitch  rises. 

A  still  simpler  experiment  is  to  nm  the 
thumb  nail  along  a  piece  of  ribbed  silk  ribbon. 
A  note  is  produced  by  the  taps  of  the  nail  on 
the  ribs,  and  the  faster  the  thimib  is  drawn 
over  the  silk  the  higher  will  be  the  pitch  of 
the  note. 

In  the  case  of  every  musical  instrument  the 
vibrations  that  give  rise  to  the  sound  are  due 
to  the  elasticity  of  some  part  of  the  instrument 
or  of  the  air  contained  in  it.  Take  the  simple 
case  of  a  harp  string.  Pull  the  string  aside 
and  it  is  felt  to  resist  the  displacement 
with  a  force  that  is  greater,  the  greater  the 
displacement,  and  whatever  the  direction  of  the 
displacement  the  force  ia  such  as  to  tend  to  re- 
store the  string  to  the  position  in  which  it  is  in 
equilibrium.  If  the  string  is  drawn  aside  and 
let  go  it  will  oscillate  about  its  equilibrium 
position  until  the  energy  that  was  given  to  it 
by  the  finger  is  dissipated  in  the  form  of  sound 
or  wasted  by  friction. 

In  the  case  of  every  elastic  body  the  force 
that  resists  a  displacement  is  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  displacement,  provided  the 
displacement  does  not  exceed  a  certain  limit 
that  depends  on  the  shape,  size,  and  material 
of  the  body.  Thus  to  stretch  an  elastic  cord 
two-tenths  of  an  inch  requires  just  double  the 
force  required  to  stretch  it  one-tenth. 

This  law,  when  applied  to  solid  bodies,  is 
known  as  Hooke's  Law,  and  is  the  fundamental 
fact  in  the  theory  of  elasticity. 

Hooke's  Law  leads,  by  a  line  of  argument 
that  cannot  be  given  here,  to  the  result  that  if 
an  elastic  body  vibrates  in  consequence  of  its 
elasticity,  the  vibrations  will  be  isochronous ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  time  occupied  by  a  single 
vibration  will  be  the  same,  whatever  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  vibration,  or  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions per  second  will  be  the  same  whatever  the 
extent  of  the  vibrations. 

The  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  afford  a 
familiar  instance  of  isochronism.  A  pendulum 
of  the  proper  length  will  beat  seconds  indepen- 
dently of  the  extent  of  the  oscillation,  provided 
that  extent  be  not  very  great.  The  vibrations 
are,  in  this  case,  not  due  to  elasticity,  but  the 
law  connecting  the  restoring  force  and  the  dis- 
placement is  ^e  same. 

The  application  of  this  law  of  isochronism 
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of  elastic  Tibrations  to  mono  leads  to  the 
important  result  that  the  pitch  of  the  note 
given  by  a  musical  instrnment  does  not  depend 
on  the  loodness  of  the  note.  Had  the  laws  of 
elasticity  been  different,  mnsic  in  its  present 
form  would  have  been  impossible,  for  every 
variation  in  the  loudness  of  a  note  would 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  variation  in  its 
pitch. 

The  pendulum  vibration  is  typical  of  the 
simplest,  but  not  the  only  possible  form  of 
vibration  of  an  elastic  body,  and  is  called  a 
Simple  Harmonic  Vibration. 

In  Older  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  motion, 
imagine  a 
point  P  mov- 
ing with  uni- 
form velocity 
in  a  circle. 
Drop  a  per- 
pendicular 
from  P  on  any 
diameter  AB, 
and  N  the  foot 
of  the  perpen- 
dicular will 
describe  Harmonic  vibrations  along  the  line  AB. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  P  moves  uniformly,  N 
will  be  momentarily  at  rest  when  it  is  at  A  or 
B,  that  it  will  have  its  greatest  velocity  as  it 
passes  through  O,  and  that,  at  intermediate 
points,  it  will  have  intermediate  velocities. 

A  graphic  representation  of  harmonic  motion 
is  given  by  the  curve  (Fig.  2)  called  the  Sine 
Citfve. 
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By  means  of  tlds  curve  the  displacement  of 
a  vibrating  point  at  any  moment  ia  shown. 
Let  distances  measured  to  the  right  from  O 
represent  time — say  1  unit  represents  1  second. 
Then  to  find  the  displacement,  say  8  seconds 
after  the  vibrations  commenced,  measure  a 
distance  8  units  to  the  right  from  O,  and  at 
the  point  A  thus  reached  draw  a  perpendicular. 
The  distance  AB  along  this  perpendicular  from 
the  base  line  to  the  point  where  it  cuts  the 
curve  is  the  displacement,  which  is  to  one  side 
or  the  other  of  the  equilibrium  position  accord- 
ing as  B  is  above  or  below  A. 

The  limits  of  this  article  preclude  any  lengthy 
account  of  the  mode  of  propagation  of  sound 
through  the  air,  and  a  brief  description  must 
suffice.  When  the  prong  of  a  tuning-fork  is 
moving  outwards  it  condenses  the  air  on  its 
fooe,  and  this  condensation  proceeds  to  travel 
outwards  from  the  fork.     Before  the  condensa- 


tion has  travelled  far  the  prong  of  the  fork  has 
passed  the  outward  end  of  its  swing,  and  is 
moving  inwards.  This  rarefies  the  air  near  it, 
and  the  rarefaction  travels  outwards  in  the  rear 
of  the  condensation.  This  process  is  continued, 
and  we  have  a  series  of  waves  of  condensation 
and  rare&ction  travelling  away  from  the  fork. 
The  air  does  not  travel  along  bodily  with  the 
waves  ;  but  any  given  particle  of  air  over  which 
the  train  of  waves  is  passing,  oscillates  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  waves  are  travelling.  The  oscillations  are 
due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  and  are  iso- 
chronous. A  complete  wave  includes  one 
region  of  condensation  and  one  region  of  rare- 
&ction,  and  during  the  time  taken  by  the 
particle  to  make  one  complete  oscillation  one 
complete  wave  will  pass  over  it  When  the 
particle  ia  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
train  of  waves  it  is  in  a  region  of  condensation, 
and  when  it  is  moving  in  the  opposite  direction 
it  is  in  a  region  of  rare&ction.  When  it  is 
at  an  end  of  its  swing,  and  so  is  momentarily 
at  rest,  it  is  at  a  place  where  condensation 
changes  to  rarefaction,  and  so  the  air  has  its 
normal  density. 

As  the  vibrations  are  isochronous,  and  one 
complete  wave  passes  in  the  time  of  one  com- 
plete oscillation,  it  follows  that  waves  of  the 
same  length  will  travel  with  the  same  velocity 
whatever  their  intensity ;  and  as,  moreover, 
the  period  of  oscillation  depends  only  on  the 
elasticity  and  density  of  the  air,  and  not  on  the 
length  of  the  waves,  waves  of  every  length  will 
travel  with  the  same  velocity.  Since  waves  of 
all  lengths  travel  with  the  same  velocity,  though 
different  vibrating  bodies  may  be  giving  them 
out  in  veiy  different  numb^  per  second,  it 
follows  that  the  distance  travelled  by  a  wave  in 
one  second  will  contain  as  many  waves  as  the 
body  performs  vibrations  per  second.  If  n  is 
the  number  and  I  is  the  length  of  one  wave, 
then  nZ  will  be  the  distance  travelled  by  the 
waves  in  one  second,  which  is  the  measure  of 
the  velocity,  so  that  v=nl. 

Further,  it  follows  that  the  greater  the 
vibration  number,  or,  in  other  words,  the  higher 
the  pitch  of  the  note  the  shorter  will  be  the 
waves  in  air.  The  notes  in  common  use  in 
music  have  wave-lengths  varying  from  about 
40  feet  to  8  inches. 

The  mathematical  investigation  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  velocity  of  sound  in  a  gas,  and 
the  density  and  elasticity  of  the  gas,  shows  that 
if  the  ratio  of  the  pressure  to  the  density  remains 
the  same  the  velocity  will  be  constant  Hence 
a  rise  of  the  barometer  will  not  affect  the 
velocity  of  sound,  because  the  increase  of  pres- 
sure increases  the  density  in  the  same  ratio  ;  but 
a  rise  of  temperature  will  increase  the  velocity, 
for  it  will  rarefy  the  gas  without  altering  the 
pressure. 

The  earlier  measurements  of  the  velocity  of 
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■oand  in  air  were  made  by  firing  a  cannon,  and 
noticing  the  time  the  sound  took  to  trayel  over 
a  measured  distance,  making  any  necessary  cor- 
rections for  wind  or  for  variations  of  temperature. 

The  Telocity  is  found  to  be  about  1090  feet 
per  second,  at  a  temperature  of  82^  Fahrenheit, 
and  to  increase  by  about  one  foot  per  second 
per  d^Tce  rise  of  temperature  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 

The  Telocity  in  different  gases  at  the  same 
temperature  is  roughly  iuTeraely  proportional 
to  the  square  root  of  the  density.  Thus  in 
hydrogen,  which  has  a  density  rather  more  than 
one-sixteenth  that  of  air,  the  velocity  of  sound 
is  about  four  times  greater.  (This  law,  how- 
erer,  is  by  no  means  accurately  followed.  For 
reasons  that  cannot  be  given  here  the  ratio  of 
the  ^Mcific  heats  of  a  gas  affects  its  adiabatic 
elasticity,  which  is  the  elasticity  concerned  in 
the  propagation  of  sound,  and  this  ratio  varies 
eottsiderably  for  different  gases.) 

The  velocity  of  waves  of  condensation  and 
rarefaction  in  solids  and  liquids  is  greater 
than  in  gases.  The  greater  density  of  such 
bodies  tends  to  lower  the  velocity,  but  this  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  very  great  forces 
developed  by  Uieir  compression.  The  velocity 
of  sound  in  water  is  1485  feet  per  second,  in 
iron  it  is  5080,  and  in  glass  5488. 

Sound-waves  are  capable  of  reflection  in  the 
same  way  as  light- waves,  and  according  to  the 
same  laws.  Most  echoes  are  due  to  waves 
striking  a  surface  normally,  and  suffering  re- 
flection along  the  line  of  inddenoe  ;  though  an 
echo  is  sometimes  produced  by  several  oblique 
Flections. 

Sound-waves  diverging  from  a  point  may,  in 
certain  circumstances,  be  reflected  from  a  curved 
sor&oe  in  such  a  way  as  to  come  together  again 
at  a  focus.  If  a  watch  is  placed  at  tiie  princii^al 
focus  A  of  a  large  concave  spherical  mirror — 
that  is,  at  a  point  half-way  between  the  centre 
of  the  sphere  of  which  the  mirror  forms  a  part, 
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and  the  centre  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  mirror — the 
sound  rays  diverging  from  the  watch  and  strik- 
ing the  mirror  will  be  reflected  off  in  a  beam  of 
parallel  rays.  If  this  beam  is  received  on  a 
second  simHar  mirror  it  will  be  collected  together 
at  the  principal  focus  B,  so  that  an  ear  placed 
at  the  focus  would  hear  the  ticking  of  the  watch, 
^lilst  a  little  way  from  the  focus  the  ticking 
would  be  quite  inaudible.  Beflection  of  this 
kind  sometimes  takes  place  in  laige  buildings. 
Ovred  parts  of  the  walls  take  the  place  of  tiie 


spherical  mirrors,  and  a  whisper  at  one  focus 
may  be  heard  distinctly  at  the  other. 

Solid  obstacles  cast  sound  shadows  in  the 
same  way  as  they  cast  light  shadows  ;  but  there 
is  a  practical  difference,  resulting  from  the 
great  difference  between  the  length  of  sound- 
waves and  of  light-waves.  An  obstacle  gives 
a  well-defined  shadow  only  when  it  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  wave-lengths  in  diameter. 
Light-waves  are  about  a  fifty-thousandth  of  an 
inch  long,  so  that  very  small  objects  give  clear 
shadows.  The  waves  of  sound  may  be  of  any 
length  up  to  about  40  feet,  so  that  except  for 
very  high  notes  a  large  object  is  needed  to  give 
a  well-defined  shadow.  A  house  or  a  haystack 
is  capable  of  giving  a  shadow  of  the  scream  of 
birds. 

We  have  seen  that  the  loudness  of  a  musical 
note  depends  on  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations 
that  give  rise  to  it,  and  that  the  pitch  of  the 
note  is  fixed  by  the  number  of  vibrations  that 
reach  the  ear  per  second.  A  third  characteristic 
of  a  note,  its  quality,  has  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned. 

By  Quality  is  meant  that  feature  by  which 
the  note  of  one  instrument  can  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  another,  though  of  the  same  pitch. 
Fig.  2  is  a  graphic  representation  of  one  form 
of  wave  motion  in  air,  the  ordinates  of  the  curve 
showing  the  displacement  of  the  particles  of  air 
at  a  given  instant.  The  waves  may  be  varied 
in  three  ways  only.  They  may  be  altered  in 
length  which  will  correspond  to  an  alteration 
in  the  pitch  of  the  note.  They  may  be  altered 
in  the  height  of  the  crests  and  the  depth  of  the 
troughs,  which  will  give  an  alteration  in  the 
loudness  of  the  note. 

Lastly,  they  may  be  altered  in  shape.  It 
is  essential  that  if  a  musical  note  is  to  continue 
unchanged  each  wave  must  be  like  its  fellows 
in  every  respect,  but  with  this  limitation,  the 
waves  may  be  of  any  shape.  They  need  not 
be  smooth  and  synunetrical  as  in  Fig.  2,  but 
may  have  one  side  steeper  than  the  other,  or 
may  have  sharp  bends,  or  may  vary  in  many 
other  ways.  It  has  long  been  assumed  that  it 
is  the  shape  of  the  wave  that  determines  the 
quality  of  the  note,  but  Helmholtz  was  the 
first  to  give  a  definite  theory  of  the  nature 
of  the  relation  between  shape  and  quality. 
Before  stating  his  theory  some  preliminary 
explanation  is  needed.  Suppose  a  note  and 
its  octave  are  sounded  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  each  is  of  the  special  quality  corre- 
sponding to  a  simple  harmonic  vibration.  The 
higher  note  will  have  half  the  wave-length 
of  the  lower,  and  the  displacements  due  to  the 
two  separately  are  represented  by  the  two  sine 
curves  in  Fig.  4.  Now  an  air  particle  can- 
not have  two  different  displacements  at  the 
same  moment,  and  both  theory  and  experiment 
show  that  the  actual  displacements  can  be 
shown  by  a  curve  passing  through  the  ends  of 
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ordinates,  obtained  by  taking  at  any  point  along 
the  base  Une,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  ordinates 
of  the  two  sine  coryes ;  that  is,  adding  them 


Fig.  4. 

if  they  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  base  line, 
subtracting  the  smaller  from  the  greater  if 
they  are  on  opposite  sides,  and  drawing  the 
resulting  ordinate  on  the  same  side  of  the 
base,  as  the  greater  of  the  two  components. 

The  curve  thus  obtained  (the  dotted  line  in 
the  figure)  is  not  symmetrical,  and  it  is  evident 
that  a  great  variety  of  curves  can  be  obtained 
by  an  extension  of  the  method.  The  octave  curve 
oould  be  changed  in  amplitude  or  it  could  be 
moved  to  the  right  or  left  by  any  amount,  thus 
changing  what  is  called  the  relative  phase  of  the 
two  curves.  Further,  we  might  compound  with 
the  lower  note  some  other  note  than  the  octave, 
or  we  might  superpose  in  a  similar  way  more  than 
two  notes.  Fourier's  Theorem  states  that  any 
curve  whatever  can  be  built  up  in  this  way  from 
sine  curves,  provided  it  is  periodic,  br  consists 
of  waves  sll  of  the  same  shape  and  size,  and 
provided  it  has  not  anywhere  an  ordinate  of 
infinite  length — a  limitation  that  does  not 
ooncem  us  in  acoustics.  If  the  length  of  one 
complete  wave  of  the  curve  to  be  built  up  or 
analysed  is  represented  by  1,  the  components 
required  will  have  wave-lengths,  ^,  ^,  \,  \, 
and  so  on.  It  may  be  necessary  to  take  a  large 
number  of  such  oomponents^-even  an  infinite 
number  if  there  are  sharp  comers  in  the  curve 
— and  some  members  of  the  series  may  be 
missing,  but  it  will  never  be  necessary  to  go 
outside  the  series,  and  if  the  amplitudes  and 
relative  phases  of  the  components  are  properly 
chosen  any  periodic  curve  can  be  so  buUt  up. 

Now  most  of  the  notes  used  in  music  can  be 
recognised  by  a  trained  ear  as  not  being  simple, 
but  made  up  of  a  number  of  constituents  of 
different  pitches  and  intensitiea.  What  then 
is  the  particular  kind  of  vibration  that  results 
in  a  pure  tone  unmixed  with  any  others  t  Ohm's 
Law  states  that  a  simple  harmonic  vibration  is 
the  only  form  of  vibration  that  gives  the  sen- 
sation of  a  pure  tone  without  any  admixture 
of  overtones,  and  thus  we  are  able  to  draw  a 
very  important  conclusion  from  Fourier's  Law. 
The  ear  analyses  a  complex  note  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  Fourier  analyses  a  complex  curve. 

Any  musical  note  can,  with  suitable  training 
and  suitable  appliances,  be  shown  to  be  made 
up  of  one  or  more  of  a  series  of  pure  tones, 
whose  vibration  numbers  are  in  the  ratio  of  the 


numbers  1,  2,  8,  4,  etc     Tones  bearing  this 
relation  to  eadi  other  are  called  Harmonics. 

Helmholtz  went  a  step  farther,  and  stated 
that  the  relative  phase  of  the  constituent  har- 
monics does  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  result- 
ant sound,  and  that  all  we  are  concerned  with 
is  the  number,  amplitude,  and  position  in  the 
series  of  the  constituents.  If,  for  instance,  the 
two  constituent  curves  in  Fig.  4  are  placed  in 
several  different  positions  with  reference  to  each 
other,  keeping  always  the  same  base  line  for  both« 
it  will  be  found  that  the  resultant  curves  vary 
much  in  shape ;  but  according  to  Helmholtz 
the  corresponding  notes  will  sound  alike.  The 
quality  of  the  note  will  be  completely  defined 
by  the  amplitude  of  the  two  constituents,  with- 
out reference  to  their  phases. 

Doubt  has  been  cast  on  Helmholtz's  theory 
by  some  distinguished  physicists,  but  it  appears 
to  be  in  the  main  correct.  If  difference  of 
phase  has  any  effect  it  is  probably  snudL 

Pure  tones  are  little  used  in  music  They 
are  colourless  and  uninteresting,  and  for  reasons 
that  will  be  stated  later  are  unsatisfying  in 
harmonic  combinations.  Wide  stopped  organ 
pipes  give  nearly  pure  tones,  but  reed  pipes 
and  all  orchestral  instruments  have  strong 
harmonics.  In  the  case  of  the  smoother  toned 
instruments  such  as  flutes  and  horns,  the  lower 
harmonics  are  the  more  prominent,  whilst  with 
instruments  that  give  more  incisive  tones  such 
as  violins  and  hautboys,  the  prominent  har- 
monics extend  higher  in  the  series. 

1SS      .480       7      aeio 
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As  we  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  harmonic  series  of  overtones  it  will  be 
convenient  to  give  them  here  expressed  in 
masical  notation,  taking  0  as  the  ftindamentaL 
The  numbers  above  the  notes  are  in  the  ratios 
of  the  vibration  numbers  of  the  notes.  The 
seventh  and  the  eleventh  of  the  series  are  en- 
closed in  brackets,  as  they  cannot  be  correctly 
represented  by  any  notes  in  the  scale.  The 
seventh  is  flatter  than  Bb,  and  the  eleventh  is 
about  half-way  between  F  and  Fj  on  the  tem- 
pered scale.  The  series  extends  upwards  inde- 
finitely, but  the  higher  members  are  generally 
faint. 

The  construction  of  scales  is  treated  of  else- 
where, and  it  is  sufficient  to  note  here  that  the 
vibration  ratio  of  any  interval  in  the  true  dia- 
tonic scale  can  be  obtained  from  this  table. 
Thus  the  mi^or  second,  C  to  D,  is  8  :  9  ;  the 
minor  seoond,  D  to  E,  is  9  :  10  ;  the  major  third, 
4:5;  and  so  on.  These  intervals  are  of  course 
modified  in  the  system  of  tuning  by  equal 
temperament  where  the  octave  is  divided  into 
twelve  equal  semitones  the  vibration  ratio  of 
each  of  which  is  '«/2  :  1|  or  about  89  :  84.  Here 
there  is  no  distinction  between  n^jor  and  minor 
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and  all  the  interrals  with  the  exoept- 
tioii  of  the  octave  differ  more  or  lees  from  the 
iBtioe  given  in  the  diagram. 

When  two  notes  of  the  same  pitch  are  sounded 
together  it  may  happen  at  some  point  that  the 
crests  of  one  train  of  waves  coincide  with  the 
hollows  of  the  other  train.  From  what  has 
been  said  abore  about  the  composition  of  vibra- 
tions it  is  dear  tliat  at  this  point  the  two  trains 
will  neatralise  each  other  if  they  are  of  equal 
amplitade,  and  there  will  be  silence.  Strike 
a  tuning-fork,  hold  it  to  the  ear,  and  turn  it 
mmd  slowly.  It  will  be  found  that  in  one 
levolntion  there  will  be  four  points  of  maximum 
intensity,  separated  by  four  points  of  silence. 
Each  of  the  prongs  is  giving  off  its  own  train 
of  waves.  At  the  points  of  maximum  loudness 
the  crests  of  the  two  trains  fall  together,  and 
the  sound  from  one  prong  is  reinforced  by  that 
from  the  other.  At  the  points  of  silence  the 
two  trains  neutralise  each  other.  That  this  is 
really  so  is  easily  proved  by  slipping  a  paper 
tabe  over  one  prong  without  touching  it,  when 
it  will  be  found  there  are  no  points  of  silence. 

Suppose,  next,  that  the  two  notes  have  nearly 
bat  not  quite  the  same  pitch.  Let  one  have, 
for  instance,  the  vibration  number  100,  and 
the  other  102.  Then  in  the  space  that  sound 
travels  in  one  second  are  comprised  100  waves 
of  one  train,  and  102  of  the  other.  If  the 
crest  of  the  first  wave  in  one  train  coincides 
with  the  first  crest  of  the  other,  the  waves  will 
ronfoTM  each  other  at  that  point.  Similarly, 
the  50th  crest  of  one  train  will  coincide  with  the 
5l8t  of  the  other,  and  the  100th  of  one  with 
the  102nd  of  the  other,  so  that,  at  these  points 
each  sound  will  intensify  the  other.  At  the 
25th  crest  of  the  one  train  we  shall,  however, 
have  a  hollow  of  the  other  train,  and,  similarly, 
at  the  75th  crest^  so  that  at  these  two  points 
the  Boonds  will  neutralise  one  another  to  an 
tztent  depending  on  the  relative  amplitudes  of 
the  two  sets  of  waves.  As  the  two  trains  of 
waves  sre  travelling  with  the  same  velocity 
these  TORTima.  and  minima  of  sound  will  pass 
a  stationary  listener,  who  will  consequently 
hear  the  sound  rise  and  fall  in  intensity  twice 
in  each  second.  These  alternations  of  intensity 
are  called  beats,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  number 
of  beats  per  second  is  the  difference  between  the 
vibrstion  numbers  of  the  two  notes.  As  the 
two  notes  approach  each  other  in  pitch  the 
beats  become  slower,  until,  with  perfect  unison, 
they  disappear,  which  fact  affords  a  ready  means 
of  judging  of  the  accuracy  of  the  tuning  of  two 
Botes  to  each  other. 

Next,  consider  the  case  of  a  train  of  waves 
•tnking  a  flat  suHace  at  right  angles.  They 
^nU  be  reflected,  and  the  incident  and  reflected 
trains  will  interfere.  Let  the  full  curve  in  Fig. 
5  represent  the  position  of  the  incident  train 
•t  a  given  moment ;  then  the  dotted  curve  will 
represent  the  reflected  curve  at  that  moment ; 


for  remembering  that  the  actual  displacements 
of  the  air -particles  are  along  the  line  CO,  it 
is  clear  there  can  never  be  any  displaconent 


Pig.  6. 


at  0,  and  hence  the  reflected  curve  must  be  in 
such  a  position  that  at  O  it  always  compounds 
with  the  incident  curve  so  as  to  give  no  dis- 
placement. It  will  now  be  found  that  there 
ia  a  series  of  other  points  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  half  a 
wave-length  apart,  where  there  is  also  no  dis- 
placement at  any  time ;  and  we  have  what  is 
known  as  a  stationary  wave  (Fig.  6)^ 

H 
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At  the  points  0,  A,  B,  etc,  there  are 
changes  in  the  pressure  of  the  air  but  no  motion ; 
whilst  at  the  points  half-way  between  there  is 
motion  but  no  change  of  pressure.  If  one  end 
of  an  indiarubber  tube  is  placed  in  the  ear, 
and  the  other  end  moved  along  the  line  OD 
which  passes  through  the  source  of  the  sound, 
and  is  at  right  angles  to  the  reflecting  surface, 
sound  will  be  heard  at  the  points  O,  A,  B,  etc. 
because  at  these  points  the  changes  of  pressure 
cause  waves  to  run  down  the  tube  to  the  ear  ; 
whilst  at  the  points  half-way  between  there  will 
be  silence,  as  at  these  points  the  air  merely  flows 
backwards  and  forwards  across  the  end  of  the 
tube.  This  gives  us  a  means  of  measuring  the 
wave-length  of  any  given  note,  as  the  points  of 
silence  are  exactly  half  a  wave-length  apart^ 
and  since  we  have  seen  that  v=nl  where  v  ia 
the  known  velocity  of  sound,  we  can  calculate  n 
the  vibration  number  of  the  note.  The  method 
works  well  for  high  notes,  but  it  is  better  then 
to  use  a  sensitive  flame  as  a  detector  instead  of 
a  tube  leading  to  the  ear.  With  low  notes 
reflections  from  walls  and  surrounding  objects 
cause  complications,  and  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
fine the  sound  in  a  tube. 

A  special  case  of  stationary  vibration  is  that 
of  a  resonator,  which  consists  of  a  hollow  body 
of  any  shape  communicating  with  the  outer  air 
by  a  small  aperture.  It  is  possible  by  blowing 
across  the  mouth  of  a  resonator  to  cause  the 
enclosed  air  to  vibrate  and  give  out  a  definite 
note.  The  pitch  of  the  note  depends  only  on 
the  volume  of  the  contained  air  and  the  area  of 
the  opening,  and  not  on  the  shape  of  the  body 
or  of  the  opening,  provided  neither  is  very 
elongated  ;  nor  on  the  position  of  the  opening. 
The  pitch  can  be  raised  by  increasing  the  size 
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of  the  opening  or  by  diminishing  the  volume 
of  the  contained  air.  A  narrow-necked  bottle 
will  serve  as  a  resonator.  Blow  across  the 
neck  and  a  note  is  given  out.  Pour  in  some 
water  so  as  to  diminish  the  volume  and  the 
pitch  rises.  Cover  part  of  the  opening  with  a 
card  and  the  pitch  falls.  TUt  the  partly  filled 
bottle  in  various  directions  so  as  to  change 
the  shape  of  the  cavity  without  changing  its 
volume,  and  the  pitch  remains  unaltered.  In- 
stead of  raising  the  pitch  by  enlarging  a  single 
opening  we  may  obtain  tiie  same  result  by 
making  additional  openings.  The  instrument 
called  the  ocarina  is  an  instance  of  a  simple 
resonator.  The  shape  of  the  instrument  has 
no  effect  on  the  pitch  of  the  note,  neither  has 
the  position  of  the  holes.  If  the  holes  be  un- 
covered one  at  a  time  it  will  be  found  that 
holes  of  the  same  size  give  the  same  rise  of 
pitch  wherever  they  are  situated,  and  the  scale 
is  obtained  merely  by  increasing  the  connec- 
tion between  the  internal  and  external  air. 
The  resonator  has  the  property  of  taking  up 
and  intensifying  its  own  proper  tone  when 
sounded  by  some  other  instrument,  and  thus 
serves  as  a  sensitive  detector  of  the  existence  of 
that  tone  in  the  surrounding  air.  Helmholtz 
made  use  of  this  property  in  his  investigations 
on  the  quality  of  complex  tones.  A  series  of 
resonators  was  used,  tuned  to  the  harmonics  of 
the  note  to  be  investigated,  and  each  had  a 
short  narrow  neck  that  could  be  inserted  into 
the  ear.  If  a  given  harmonic  was  present  in 
the  complex  note  the  corresponding  resonator 
intensified  it  whilst  excluding  all  others,  thus 
enabling  Helmholtz  to  carry  out  experimentally 
Fourier's  analysis  of  complex  vibrations,  and  to 
determine  what  harmonics  were  present  in  a 
given  note.  The  addition  of  a  resonance  box 
to  a  tuning-fork  has  the  effect  of  making  the 
note  emitted  nearly  a  pure  tone.  The  note  of 
the  fork  alone  is  not  generally  a  pure  tone,  the 
octave  in  particular  being  sometimes  so  strong 
as  to  overshadow  the  fundamental  if  the  handle 
of  the  vibrating  fork  is  merely  pressed  against  the 
table  and  the  amplitude  is  great.  A  resonance 
box  of  the  proper  pitch  augments  only  the  funda- 
mental, leaving  the  higher  tones  of  the  fork  so 
weak  that  the  note  emitted  is  practically  pure. 
Organ  pipes  bear  some  resemblance  to  reson- 
ators, but  the  points  of  difference  make  it 
necessary  to  treat. them  separately.  Consider 
first  the  stationary  vibrations  in  a  pipe  stopped 
at  one  end.  The  stopped  end  must  of  necessity 
be  a  node  or  point  of  no  motion  of  the  air. 
The  open  end  must  be  a  point  of  minimum 
change  of  pressure  and  therefore  of  maximum 
motion.  Hence,  since  a  point  of  maximum 
motion  in  a  stationary  wave  is  a  quarter  of  a 
wave-length  from  the  nearest  node  a  closed 
pipe  is  one  quarter  the  length  of  the  waves  it 
emits  when  giving  its  fundamental  note.  This 
~s  not  quite  correct,  for  the  point  of  maximum 


motion  is  not  strictly  at  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
but  a  little  beyond  it  In  all  that  follows  the 
pipe  must  be  regarded  as  lengthened  at  an  open 
end  by  an  amount  that  depends  on  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  opening.  For  a  circular  pipe 
with  thin  walls  the  correction  is  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  radius.  The  conditions  r^arding 
the  ends  would  be  equally  well  satisfied  if  we 
were  to  take  the  closed  end  as  a  node  and  the 
open  end  as  being,  not  the  centre  of  the  next 
vibrating  segment,  but  the  centre  of  the  next 
but  one,  say  O  and  F,  see  Fig.  6.  In  order  to 
secure  this,  the  wave-length  must  be  shortened 
to  one-third  of  what  it  was  in  the  former  case, 
and  the  pipe  will  then  contain  f  of  a  wave. 
The  vibration  number  will  be  three  times  what 
it  was  before,  and  hence  the  pitch  will  be  a 
twelfth  higher.  The  pipe  will  now  contain 
two  nodes,  one  at  the  closed  end  and  the  other 
one-third  of  the  way  down  from  the  open  end. 
Similarly,  it  may  have  8,  4,  or  more  nodes  and 
corresponding  vibration  numbers  6,  7,  etc 
times  that  of  the  fdndamentaL  Thus  the 
series  of  notes  that  a  closed  pipe  is  capable  of 
giving  have  vibration  numbers  in  the  ratios  of 
the  numbers  1,  8,  5,  7,  etc 

An  open  pipe  must  have  the  centre  of  a 
segment  at  each  end.  The  longest  wave  that 
fulfils  this  condition  is  that  which  is  double 
the  length  of  the  pipe,  so  tliat  £  and  F  of 
Fig.  6  fall  at  the  ends  and  the  node,  A,  at 
the  middle.  Since  then  a  stopped  pipe,  when 
sounding  its  fundamental,  emits  a  note  of  wave- 
length 4  times  its  own  length,  and  an  open 
pipe  one  of  only  twice  its  own  length,  it  follows 
that  if  the  pipes  are  of  the  same  length  the 
open  one  will  sound  an  octave  higher  l£an  the 
closed  one.  For  the  first  overtone  of  an  open 
pipe  we  must  reduce  the  length  of  the  stationary 
waves  until  the  length  EG  is  equal  to  the  pipe 
length.  The  pipe  now  contains  two  nodes,  and 
the  wave-length  is  half  what  it  was  for  the 
fundamental,  so  that  the  vibration  number  ia 
doubled  and  the  note  is  an  octave  higher. 
Similarly,  we  can  show  that  the  pipe  can  give 
notes  whose  vibration  numbers  are  8,  4,  5,  etc 
times  that  of  the  fundamentaL  The  fact  that 
a  correction  is  needed  for  the  open  end  of  a 
pipe  does  not  affect  the  harmonic  relations  of 
the  overtones  to  each  other,  provided  the  cor- 
rection is  the  same  for  all  the  notes.  This  is 
the  case  only  if  the  pipe  is  narrow.  An  open 
pipe  of  wide  bore  may  depart  widely  from  the 
harmonic  series  of  overtones.  The  series  of 
overtones  that  can  be  produced  from  a  pipe 
or  other  musical  instrument  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  harmonic  series  spoken  of 
above  in  connection  with  the  theories  of  Fourier 
and  Helmholtz.  The  overtones  of  an  instru- 
ment are  not  necessarily  the  luinnonic  overtones 
of  the  fundamental.  Most  wind  instruments 
are  designed  with  a  view  to  securing  overtones 
that  fall  approximately  in  the  harmonic  series  ; 
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but,  as  has  just  been  said,  the  wider  oTg^  pipes 
direige  from  the  series,  whilst  drams,  bells,  etc. 
do  not  OTen  approximate  to  it  in  the  relations 
of  their  overtones  to  each  other. 

The  oomplez  note  given  by  such  an  instra- 
ment  as  a  bell  will  be  made  up  of  these  inhar- 
monio  oonstitnents.  Since  Fourier's  Law  is  of 
muYersal  application  it  most  be  possible  to 
express  the  note  as  the  sum  of  terms  selected 
bim  the  harmonic  scries,  but  they  will  generally 
be  terms  very  high  in  the  series,  and  not  har- 
monic overtones  of  the  lowest  tone  the  bell  is 
capable  of  producing,  but  of  some  other  tone 
which  may  either  be  altogether  absent  or  too 
low  to  be  within  the  range  of  hearing.  It 
ahoold  also  be  noted  that  the  several  overtones 
of  such  an  instrument  as  a  bell  are  not  separ- 
ately nmple  harmonic  vibrations. 

Thid  flute  is  an  open  pipe,  and  hence  has  the 
eomplete  series  of  overtones  with  vibration 
nombefs  in  the  ratios  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4, 
etc  By  means'  of  the  holes  the  tube  can  be 
ahortened,  and  the  pitch  altered  so  as  to  give 
the  notes  intermediate  between  the  natural 
orertones.  If  the  holes  were  as  great  in 
diameter  as  the  bore  of  the  tube  they  would 
redaoe  the  effective  length  of  tube  to  the  length 
between  the  mouthpiece  and  the  highest  hole 
kft  open,  and  their  distances  from  the  mouth- 
piece  would  be  inversely  proportional  to  the 
vibration  numbers  of  the  notes  given  out.  It 
is,  for  several  reasons,  not  practicable  nor  desir- 
able to  make  the  holes  so  large,  and  the  flute 
mast  be  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  a  resonator 
with  several  openings.  Uncovering  a  particular 
hde  has  in  part  tiie  effect  of  shortening  the 
tube,  and  in  part  the  effect  of  enlaiging  the 
opening  of  the  flute  r^arded  as  a  resonator, 
liie  nearer  a  hole  is  to  the  mouthpiece  the 
higher  is  the  pitch  of  the  corresponding  note  ; 
and  the  larger  the  hole  the  higher  the  note,  so 
tiut  if  it  is  desired  for  any  mechanical  reason 
to  alter  the  position  of  a  hole  the  pitch  can  be 
eorrected  by  making  a  suitable  change  in  its 
size.  An  open  hole  prevents  the  formation  of 
a  node  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  favours  the 
formation  of  a  vibrating  segment.  Cross- 
fingering  is  Bsx  application  of  this  fact  to  the 
production  of  certain  high  harmonics.  The 
boles  near  the  points  where  nodes  are  situated 
in  the  particular  form  of  vibration  required  are 
eloeed,  whilst  the  holes  near  the  vibrating 
segments  are  left  open. 

The  clarinet,  like  many  flutes,  has  a  cylin- 
drical bore,  but  differs  from  the  flute  in  giving 
only  the  odd  overtones,  so  that  the  first  over- 
tone is  a  twelfth  above  the  fundamental  The 
moothpieoe  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  closed  end, 
but  in  other  respects  what  has  been  said  of  the 
flute  applies  equally  to  the  clarinet. 

A  conical  tnbe  dosed  at  the  narrow  end  has 
the  same  fundamental  as  an  open  cylindrical 
pipe  of  the  same  length,  and  gives  the  oomplete 
VOL.  I 


series  of  harmonic  overtones.  The  hautboy  and 
bassoon  have  conical  tubes,  and  as  the  reed  end 
is  to  be  regarded  as  closed  they,  like  the  flute, 
rise  an  octave  when  the  pressure  of  the  wind  is 
increased. 

All  the  brass  instruments  used  in  the  orchestra 
give  the  full  series  of  harmonic  overtones.  The 
shape  of  the  tube  is  in  most  cases  neither 
cylindrical  nor  conical,  but  of  a  shape  that  has 
been  found  by  experience  to  give  overtones  that 
are  oorrectiy  in  tune  with  each  other.  The  shape 
of  the  mouthpiece  and  of  the  bell  have  an  effect 
on  the  quality  of  the  note  emitted.  A  shallow 
cup-shaped  mouthpiece  and  a  small  bell  tend 
to  make  the  tone  '  brassy,'  as  in  the  trombone 
and  trampet,  whilst  a  deep  conical  mouthpiece 
and  a  wide-spreading  bell  give  a  smooth  tone, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  horn. 

A  narrow  bore  favours  the  production  of  the 
higher  overtones,  and  conversely.  The  instru- 
ments of  the  Saxhorn  class  have  a  relatively 
wide  bore,  and  consequentiy  the  fundament^ 
is  easily  produced  and  of  good  quality.  The 
bore  of  the  horn  is  very  narrow,  and  hence, 
though  it  is  almost  impossible  to  produce  the 
fundamental,  a  competent  performer  can  pro- 
duce the  overtones  up  to  the  sixteenth  or  even 
higher. 

If  a  tube  has  a  constriction  at  some  point 
the  pitch  of  the  note  emitted  will  be  lowered 
when  the  constriction  is  near  the  centre  of  a 
vibrating  segment,  and  raised  when  it  is  near  a 
node.  Consequently,  dents  in  the  side  of  a  brass 
instrament  will  put  the  notes  more  or  less  out 
of  tune  with  each  other,  some  notes  being 
sharpened,  and  others  flattened,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  nodes  relatively  to  the 
dent.  The  effect  is  very  slight  unless  the 
indentation  is  deep. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  only  waves  and 
vibrations  in  air,  where  the  vibrations  of  a 
particle  of  air  are  longitudinal,  that  is,  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  along  which  the  sound  is 
travelling.  In  solid  bodies,  of  which  stretched 
strings  are  the  most  important  for  our  present 
purpose,  longitudinal  vibrations  are  possible, 
though  little  used  in  music.  If  a  resined  finger 
is  rubbed  lengthways  along  the  string  of  a  piano- 
forte, a  high  screaming  note  will  be  emitted, 
which  is  due  to  stationary  longitudinal  vibra- 
tions of  the  string.  In  the  more  usual  form  of 
the  vibration  of  strings  each  piece  of  the  string 
moves  transversely  to  its  length,  and  there  is 
no  longitudinal  motion.  Progressive  waves  can 
travel  along  strings,  as  is  easily  shown  by 
hanging  a  long  india-rabber  tube  or  cord  from 
the  ceiling,  and  giving  the  lower  end  a  sharp 
jerk  sideways.  A  wave  will  be  seen  to  travel 
up  the  string,  and  be  reflected  from  the  fixed 
point  at  the  top.  If  a  tube  is  used,  it  may  be 
filled  with  sand  or  water  which,  by  increasing 
the  inertia  of  the  tube,  will  reduce  the  velocity 
of  the  wave,  just  as  we  saw  that  in  the  case  of 
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a  gas  the  greater  the  density  of  a  gas,  and  con- 
seqnentlj  the  greater  its  inertia,  the  less  will 
be  the  yelocitj  of  waves  in  that  gas.  If  the 
cord  is  stretched  more  tightly  the  force  required 
to  draw  it  aside  at  any  point  is  increased. 
Consequently  the  part  displaced  flies  back  more 
rapidly,  and  the  wave  travels  with  greater 
velocity.  Progressive  waves  travelling  along 
a  string  and  reflected  from  the  end  give  rise 
to  stationary  waves  with  nodes  and  segments 
exactly  as  described  above  for  air- waves  reflected 
from  a  wall ;  and  the  period  of  a  stationary 
vibration  is  the  time  taken  by  one  complete 
wave  to  travel  over  a  given  point  of  the  string, 
or  the  time  a  wave  takes  to  travel  over  twice 
the  length  of  one  of  the  segments.  A  string 
as  used  for  producing  musical  notes  is  stretched 
between  two  fixed  pegs,  or  over  two  bridges,  and 
vibrates  transversely.  The  laws  connecting  the 
period  of  vibration  with  the  length,  tension, 
and  mass  of  the  string  can  be  determined  ex- 
perimentally by  means  of  the  monochord.  This 
consists  of  a  string  stretched  over  a  sounding 
box.  One  end  of  the  string  is  fixed,  and  the 
other  passes  over  a  pulley  and  supports  a  weight 
that  can  be  varied  so  as  to  give  any  required 
tension.  A  movable  bridge  is  placed  under  the 
string,  so  that  the  length  of  the  vibrating  sec- 
tion can  be  altered.  It  will  be  found  that  if 
the  length  is  reduced  to  one-half,  the  note  rises 
an  octave,  if  to  one-third  it  rises  a  twelfth,  and 
so  on ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  vibration 
number  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  length, 
or  the  period  of  vibration  directly  proportional 
to  the  length.  In  order  to  raise  the  pitch  an 
octave  by  altering  the  tension  it  will  be  found 
that  the  weight  must  be  made  four  times 
greater,  and  to  raise  the  pitch  a  twelfth  it  must 
be  made  nine  times  greater,  and  hence  the 
vibration  number  is  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  tension.  Similarly,  by  using  strings 
of  the  same  length  and  tension  but  of  diflerent 
weights  it  will  be  found  that  the  vibration 
number  varies  inversely  as  the  square  root  of 
the  density. 

All  three  methods  of  altering  the  pitch  of  a 
note  are  illustrated  by  the  violin.  It  is  desir- 
able, both  for  mechanical  and  musical  reasons, 
that  the  tensions  of  the  strings  should  not  be 
greatly  diflerent  from  each  o^er ;  and  hence 
the  lower  strings  are  thicker  than  the  higher 
ones,  in  order  to  lower  the  pitch  whilst  retain- 
ing a  sufficient  tension.  The  G  string  is 
wrapped  with  wire  so  as  to  get  sufficient  density 
without  impairing  the  flexibility.  If  all  three 
strings  were  of  the  same  density  the  ratio  of 
the  tensions  of  the  O  and  E  would  be  64  to 
729,  as  the  vibration  numbers  are  in  the  ratio 
8  to  27,  and  the  lower  strings  would  then  be  so 
loosely  stretched  as  to  give  a  very  feeble  tone 
of  a  very  poor  quality.  The  tuning  of  a  string 
is  effected  by  adjusting  its  tension,  and  the 
production  of  the  notes  other  than  the  open 


note  by  pressing  the  string  down  on  the  finger- 
board and  so  altering  its  length. 

When  a  string  gives  out  its  fundamental  alone 
it  vibrates  as  a  whole  without  nodes  between 
the  fixed  ends,  but  it  is  possible  for  it  to 
vibrate  with  one,  two,  or  more  nodes,  and  so 
to  produce  a  series  of  overtones.  If  there  is 
only  one  node  it  will  be  situated  at  the  middle 
of  the  string,  and  the  note  will  be  an  octave 
higher  than  Sie  fundamental.  This  follows  from 
the  statement  made  above,  that  the  vibration 
number  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  length  ; 
for  a  node  is  a  point  of  no  motion,  and  might 
be  fixed  without  altering  the  circumstances,  so 
that  a  string  with  a  node  in  the  middle  is 
practically  equivalent  to  two  strings  of  half  the 
length  and  hence  an  octave  higher  in  pitch. 
The  sections  of  string  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
node  are  always  displaced  in  opposite  directions. 
If,  for  instance,  that  on  the  right  is  arched 
upwards  that  on  the  left  will  be  bent  down- 
wards, and  vice  vend.  If  the  two  sections  have 
the  same  period,  this  state  of  affairs  once  estab- 
lished will  persist,  and  the  node  will  remain  at 
rest ;  but  a  moment's  consideration  will  show- 
that  a  single  node  cannot  be  elsewhere  than  at 
the  middle,  for  if  it  were,  the  two  sections  of  the 
string  would  have  different  periods,  and  though 
at  one  moment  they  might  be  in  opposite 
phases  of  vibration  tiiey  could  not  remain  so. 
A  time  would  come  when  they  would  be  moving 
in  the  same  direction,  and  the  point  separating 
them  would  be  compelled  to  move  with  them 
and  so  could  not  be  a  node.  Hence  it  follows 
that  whatever  the  number  of  nodes  they  must 
be  so  situated  as  to  divide  the  string  into 
sections  of  equal  length. 

Hence,  since  any  number  of  nodes  is  possible, 
it  is  easily  seen  that  the  notes  that  can  be  pro- 
duced from  a  string  of  given  length  will  have 
vibration  numbers  in  the  ratio  of  the  numbers 
1,  2,  8,  etc.,  or  the  harmonic  series. 

Overtones  are  sometimes  produced  on  the 
violin  by  touching  the  string  gently  at  an 
aliquot  part  of  its  length  from  one  end,  so  as  to 
induce  the  formation  of  a  node  at  the  point 
touched,  instead  of  pressing  the  string  down  on 
the  finger-board.  The  note  produced  by  a  string 
is  made  up  of  the  fundamental  togetiier  with 
harmonics  which  vary  according  to  the  method 
and  position  of  the  plucking,  bowing,  etc  The 
harder  the  hammer  and  the  nearer  the  point 
struck  to  an  end  of  the  string  the  more  pro- 
minent will  be  the  higher  harmonics  and  the 
more  tinkling  will  be  the  tone. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  within  certain 
limits  the  force  required  to  produce  a  given 
displacement  in  an  elastic  body  is  proportional 
to  the  displacement.  In  such  circumstances  if 
the  force  acting  on  the  body  varies  according  to 
the  harmonic  law — that  is,  is  proportional  to 
the  sine  of  a  uniformly  increasing  angle — the 
displaoement  will  also  follow  the  harmonic  law. 
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A  Tibreting  body  A  oommimicatee  yibrations 
t9  an  elastio  body  B  in  contact  with  it,  by 
acting  on  it  with  a  force  that  varies  periodically. 
If  A  yibrates  hannonioally  the  forces  will  be 
liannonic,  and  if  B  obeys  Hooke's  Law,  its 
ribrations  will  also  be  harmonic  If  B  does 
not  obey  Hooke's  Law  its  vibrations  will  not 
be  hannonio  though  they  will  be  periodic,  and 
irill  have  the  same  period  as  the  vibrations  of 
A  Now  small  changes  of  volume  of  air  are 
approximately  proportional  to  the  changes  of 
presBore  that  caose  them,  and  hence  a  harmonic- 
ally vibrating  body  will  set  up  approximately 
harmonic  vibrations  in  the  air  if  the  vibrations 
aro  smalL  When,  however,  the  periodic  forces 
acting  on  air  are  large  this  is  no  longer  the  case. 
Tht  condensation  is  no  longer  proportional  to 
the  increase  of  pressure  above  the  normal,  and 
therefore  a  body  that  is  itself  vibrating  har- 
numically  may  cause  vibrations  in  the  air  that 
are  not  harmonic.  The  vibrations  will  be 
periodic,  and  therefore  can  be  expressed  as  the 
lam  of  a  series  of  harmonic  constituents,  the 
overtones  being  more  conspicuous  the  greater 
the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations.  Thus  we  have 
the  result  that  when  a  body  that  executes  nearly 
simple  harmonic  vibrations  communicates  its 
▼ibntions  to  the  air,  the  sound  produced  may 
be  a  complex  note  when  it  is  very  loud,  and 
viU  gradually  alter  in  quality  as  it  dies  away, 
becoming  more  and  more  nearly  a  pure  tone. 
Hiimonios  formed  in  this  way  are  very  fiiint 
nnlen  the  vibrations  are  amplified  by  confining 
the  vibrating  air  in  a  sniiall  cavity.  If  a 
strom^y  vibrating  fork  is  held  over  the  mouth 
of  a  bottle,  the  octave  may  sometimes  be  heard. 

When  two  trains  of  simple  harmonic  waves 
of  different  periods  reach  such  a  restricted 
earity  simultaneously  the  amplitude  of  vibra- 
tion oi  the  two,  when  combined,  may  be 
efficient  to  exceed  the  limits  within  which 
CcKce  ii  proportional  to  displacement.  Helm- 
holtz  has  diown  that  in  such  circumstances 
there  are  formed  Combination  Tones,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  one  whose  firequency  is 
the  difierence  of  the  frequencies  of  the  two 
origmal  tones,  and  is  called  the  First  Difference 
Tone.  There  is  formed  also  a  Summation  tone 
vhose  frequency  is  the  sum  of  the  frequencies 
of  the  original  tones.  The  difference  and 
amunation  tones  being  real  tones  can  form 
Anther  difference  and  summation  tones  with 
«Mh  other  and  with  the  original  notes,  and 
l^Dce  a  htfge  number  of  such  combination  tones 
ve  theoretically  possible.  The  drum  of  the 
Mr  does  not  obey  Hooke's  Law.  In  the  normal 
ftate  it  u  stretched  inwards  a  little,  and  an 
utcnase  of  pressure  in  the  air  near  it  gives  a 
■BaUsr  displacement  than  an  equal  diminution 
^  pressme  gives  in  the  opposite  direction. 
^^Mqoently  two  trains  of  harmonic  waves 
that  are  not  of  sufficient  amplitude  to  give 
eooiMnation  tones  in  the  air  may  do  so  when 


they  reach  the  ear,  and  it  is  probable  that  most 
of  the  combination  tones  heard  are  thus  formed 
in  the  ear.  If  they  exist  outside  the  ear  they 
will  be  strengthened  by  a  resonator  ;  if  they  are 
produced  by  the  ear  a  resonator  will  have  no 
effect  on  their  loudness.  The  first  difference 
tone  is  heard  very  plainly  when  two  notes  are 
sounded  together  on  a  harmonium.  Here  the 
tone  has  a  real  existence  outside  the  ear,  as  is 
proved  by  its  being  markedly  strengthened  by 
a  resonator  tuned  to  it.  The  tone  is  probably 
produced  in  the  wind  chest  where  the  air  is 
confined  to  a  limited  space,  and  so  vibrates  with 
great  amplitude.  Two  whistles  blown  together 
give  a  very  unpleasantly  loud  difference  tone. 
It  is  easy  to  find  the  pitch  of  the  difference 
tone  produced  by  two  given  notes  as  follows : 
Write  down  the  series  of  harmonic  overtones  on 
any  note,  say  G,  and  number  them  1,  2,  3,  etc., 
from  below  upwards.  These  numbers  will  be 
proportional  to  the  fi^uencies  of  the  various 
notes.  Now  pick  out  two  notes  of  the  series 
that  give  the  interval  under  consideration ; 
subtract  the  number  opposite  the  lower  from 
that  opposite  the  higher,  and  the  difference 
will  be  found  opposite  the  first  difference  tone 
of  the  two  notes.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we 
want  the  difference  tone  of  a  major  sixth.  The 
third  and  fifth  tones  of  the  series,  viz.  G  and  £, 
make  this  interval  with  each  other.  Their 
difference  tone  is  found  opposite  5 — 3  or  2,  and 
hence  is  a  fifth  below  the  lower  of  the  two  notes 
forming  a  sixth.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
on  all  musical  instruments  at  the  present  day 
the  method  of  tuning  by  equal  temperament  is 
employed,  so  that  the  vibration  ratio  for  a  sixth 
is  not  exactly  5  :  8,  and  therefore  the  difference 
tone  is  not  exactly  a  fifth  below  the  lower. 

The  harmonic  series  can  be  used  in  a  similar 
way  for  finding  sunmiation  tones  or  difference 
tones  of  higher  order  than  the  first.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  summation  tone  of  notes  2  and  8, 
a  fifth  apart,  is  5,  which  is  a  major  sixth  above 
the  higher.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  differ- 
ence tone  has  a  fr^uency  equal  to  that  of  the 
beats  produced  by  the  two  tones  that  give  rise 
to  it,  and  it  was  long  thought  that  it  arose 
simply  from  the  beats  being  so  rapid  as  to  give 
the  sensation  of  a  definite  note.  This  view  is 
inconsistent  with  Ohm's  Law,  for  two  harmonic 
vibrations  when  compounded  cannot,  on  analysis 
by  Fourier's  Method,  yield  anything  more  than 
was  put  into  the  compound  vibration,  and  in 
particular  cannot  yield  a  harmonic  vibration  of 
the  period  of  the  beats.  Consequently,  as 
every  constituent  of  a  complex  tone  corresponds 
to  a  harmonic  vibration,  there  cannot  be  in  the 
resultant  note  any  tone  with  the  fr^uency  of 
the  beats,  unless  the  droumstances  are  altered 
by  some  such  defect  of  elastudty  as  has  been 
mentioned  above. 

If  two  pure  tones  sounded  together  have 
nearly  the  same  pitoh,  their  beats  will  be  slow, 
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and  will  produce  a  not  unpleasing  effect.  As 
the  beats  increase  in  rapidity  by  an  increase  in 
the  interval  between  the  two  tones  the  effect 
becomes  less  pleasant,  and  when  they  reach 
about  30  a  second  they  are  very  harsh.  Beyond 
this  point  they  are  too  rapid  to  be  recognised 
as  beats,  and  the  unpleasantness  diminishes. 
A  difference  of  frequency  of  30  between  the 
two  notes  corresponds  to  a  different  interval  at 
different  parts  of  the  scale.  Near  the  middle 
of  the  range  used  in  music  it  is  about  a 
semitone.  The  experimental  fkct  that  two 
tones,  differing  in  frequency  by  about  30,  give 
the  maximum  roughness,  was  taken  by  Helm- 
holtz  as  the  basis  of  his  physical  theory  of 
consonance.  It  must  be  remembered  in  what 
follows  that  we  are  speaking  only  of  the  harsh- 
ness of  a  chord  standing  alone,  and  are  not 
concerned  with  the  art  of  the  musician  who 
can  make  the  roughest  of  discords  beautiful  by 
giving  it  suitable  neighbours.  Nor  are  we  con- 
sidering the  mere  aesthetic  beauty  of  a  chord. 
According  to  Helmholtz's  theory  the  octave  is 
a  much  better  concord  than  the  major  third. 
Every  one  would  agree  that  the  octave  is  the 
smoother  of  the  two,  though  most  would  regard 
the  major  third  as  more  satisfying  to  the 
musical  ear. 

As  regards  the  consonance  of  two  pure  tones, 
it  need  only  be  said  here  that  it  is  least  when 
the  difference  of  frequencies  is  about  30,  and 
there  is  no  great  difference  between  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  different  concords  (though,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  the  intervals  are  more  or  less 
defined  by  the  existence  of  combination  tones). 
Consequently  chords  of  pure  tones  alone  soon 
become  monotonous  from  the  uniformity  of 
their  smoothness.  The  wide -stopped  pipes 
of  an  organ  give  an  illustration  of  this.  If 
used  alone  they  very  soon  become  wearisome. 

With  complex  tones  the  case  is  different,  for 
even  though  the  fundamentals  are  too  far  apart 
to  beat,  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  harmonics 
are  near  enough  to  cause  roughness.  In  general 
the  overtones  of  lower  order,  that  is  nearer  the 
fundamental,  are  the  stronger,  and  Helmholtz 
estimates  the  roughness  of  a  chord  by  the 
number  and  order  of  the  pairs  of  harmonics 
that  are  within  beating  distance.  Let  us  take  as 
illustrations  the  octave,  fifth,  and  major  third. 


The  open  notes  are  the  fundamentals,  the  black 
notes  are  the  first  few  harmonics. 

In  the  case  of  the  octave  the  second  C  adds 
nothing  that  did  not  already  exist  in  the  har- 
monics of  the  first;  it  makes  no  difference 
whatever  to   any  roughness   that   may  have 


existed  already  in  the  first  G  by  the  Alimhing 
of  its  own  harmonics  with  each  other,  as  the 
consonance  is  perfect.  The  only  result  of 
adding  the  second  C  is  to  alter  the  quality 
of  the  first,  and  not  to  give  the  sensation  of 
a  chord. 

Take  next  the  perfect  fifth.  Here  the  second 
harmonic  of  G  clashes  slightly  with  the  third 
and  fourth  of  C ;  but  the  effect  of  this  is  not 
great  as  the  interval  is  rather  too  wide  for 
great  harshness.  Proceeding  higher  we  find 
Bb  clashing  with  Btl  but  these  are  so  high  in 
the  series  as  to  be  in  most  cases  very  faint,  so 
that  there  is  some  roughness  in  the  fifth,  but  it 
is  not  great. 

The  major  third  is  decidedly  worse,  for  the 
second  harmonic  of  £  is  a  semitone  from  the 
third  of  C,  and,  a  little  higher,  G  clashes  with 
G«. 

These  chords  afford  sufficient  illustrations  of 
Helmholtz's  method.  In  the  same  way  chords 
of  three  or  more  notes  can  be  investigated,  or 
particular  chords  relating  to  instruments  whose 
overtones  are  known. 

For  instance  the  clarinet  has  only  the  odd 
overtones,  whilst  the  hautboy  has  the  whole 
series.  It  is  easily  shown  that  if  a  major  third 
is  to  be  played  by  these  two  instruments,  it 
is  better  to  give  the  upper  note  to  the  hautboy. 
The  stopped  and  open  pipes  of  an  organ  afford 
illustrations  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  existence  of  harmonics  explains  also  the 
reason  why  the  slight  mistuning  of  certain 
intervals  has  a  less  unpleasant  effect  than  is 
the  case  with  others.  In  the  system  of  equal 
temperament  no  intervals  are  strictly  true  ex- 
cept the  octaves.  If  the  octaves  and  fifths 
were  as  far  from  true  intonation  as  are  the 
thirds,  the  effect  would  be  intolerable.  The 
octave  IB  very  sharply  limited  by  the  fact  that 
the  higher  of  the  two  notes  coincides  with  the 
first  harmonic  of  the  lower.  If  the  higher  is 
mistuned  it  will  beat  with  the  first  harmonic 
of  the  lower,  and  as  this  harmonic  is  generally 
very  strong  the  beats  will  be  quite  too  loud  to 
be  ignored,  and  consequently  octaves  must  be 
tuned  accurately.  Similarly  the  fifth  is  limited 
by  the  coincidence  of  the  first  harmonic  of  one 
fundamental  coinciding  with  the  second  of  the 
other.  The  beats  caused  by  mistuning  are  not 
in  this  case  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  case  of  the 
octave,  as  the  harmonics  concerned  are  of  higher 
order  and  therefore  weaker,  but  they  are  quite 
perceptible  enough  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the 
accurate  tuning  of  fifths.  Referring  next  to 
the  third  of  the  intervals  tabulated  above — - 
the  major  third — it  will  be  seen  that  the  only 
limitation  arises  fVom  the  coincidence  of  the 
third  harmonic  of  one  note,  with  the  fourth 
of  the  other.  These  harmonics  are  generally 
so  faint  that  their  beating  is  almost  inaudible, 
and  hence  the  mistuning  of  thirds  does  not 
seriously  affect  the  consonance  of  the  intervaL 
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Efsn  iHien  the  notes  forming  tbe  interyal  are 
peifeetly  pore  tones,  the  presence  of  combina- 
tioD  tones  may  require  that  the  toning  should 
be  exact.  Take  the  case  of  the  octave,  and 
SQiqpose  the  Tibration  numbers  of  the  two  notes 
are  100  and  200.  The  first  difference  tone 
will  have  a  frequency,  100.  Now  sharpen  the 
hitler  note  by  two  vibrations  per  second,  and 
the  difference  tone  will  become  102,  which  will 
beat  twice  a  second  with  the  lower  note.  Two 
pore  tones,  a  fifth  apart,  are  limited  in  a  similar 
way,  but  here  the  beats  are  caused  by  a  com- 
bination tone  of  the  second  order  and  so  are 
faint.  Let  the  interval  be  so  mistuned  that 
the  frequencies  are  200  and  301,  then  the  first 
difference  tone  will  be  101,  and  this  with  the 
lower  note  gives  a  second  difference  tone  99, 
80  that  the  two  difference  tones  will  beat  twice 
aaeeond.  j.  w.  c. 

ACT.  A  section  of  a  drama  having  a  com- 
pleteness and  often  a  climax  of  its  own.  Though 
the  word  Act  has  no  representative  in  Greek, 
the  division  indicated  by  it  was  not  unknown 
to  the  ancient  theatre,  where  the  intervention 
of  the  chorus  stopped  the  action  as  completely 
as  the  fall  of  the  curtain  in  the  modem.  The 
'natos'  of  Aristophanes,  the  earliest  Greek 
play  from  which  the  chorus  was  extruded,  has 
eome  down  to  as  without  breaks  or  divisions  of 
any  kind;  practically,  therefore,  it  is  'in  one 
act.'  Whether  the  earlier  essays  of  Roman 
diamatists  were  divided  into  acts  by  themselves 
b  oncertain.  The  canon  of  Horace,  that  a 
drama  should  consist  of  neither  more  nor  less 
than  five  acts  ('Epist.  ad  Pisones,'  189),  was 
doubtless  drawn  from  previous  experience  and 
practice. 

The  number  of  acts  into  which  the  modem 
drama  is  divided,  though  of  course  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  subject,  is  governed  by  many 
eomiderations  unknown  to  the  ancient,  in  which 
*the  unities'  of  place  as  well  as  of  time  and 
action  were  strictly  observed.  With  us  the 
locality  generally  changes  with  each  act,  fre- 
quent]^ with  each  scene.  For  this  change  the 
convenience  of  the  mechanist  and  even  of  the 
icene  shifter  has  to  be  consulted.  In  the  musical 
drama  other  considerations  beside  these  add  to 
the  difficulties  of  laying  out  the  action ;  such 
as  variety  and  contrast  of  musical  effect,  and 
the  physical  capabilities  of  the  performers, 
whose  vocal  exertions  must  not  be  continued  too 
long  without  interruption.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  that  operas,  even  of  the  same  class, 
preeent  examples  of  every  kind  of  division. 
Vreneh  grand  opira  consists  still  generally, 
at  in  the  days  when  Quinault  and  Lully  worked 
together,  of  five  acts ;  French  oip^ra  oomique  of 
three,  and  often  one  only.     The  Italians  and 

Germans  have  adopted  every  number  of  acts, 

pcriiape  most  often  three. 
[Wagner  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  three 

was  the  best  number  of  acts  for  opera,  and  all 


his  own  dramas  obey  this  rule;  many  modem 
operas,  of  all  schools,  contain  four.] 

Handel  applies  the  word  to  oratorios,  and  it 
is  used  by  J.  S.  Bach  in  a  manner  probably 
unique.  He  heads  his  cantata  *  Gottes  Zeit  ist 
die  allerbeste  Zeit'  with  the  words  'Actus 
Tragicus.'  It  is  what  would  be  caUed  among 
ourselves  a  funeral  anthem.  The  word  '  Act ' 
was  also  used  in  connection  with  miscellaneous 
concerts,  instead  of  our  modem  '  Part  I.'  and 
*Partn.'  J.  H. 

ACT-TUNE  Fr.  {Entr'acte,  Germ.  Zwischen- 
spiel),  sometimes  also  called  Curtain  Tunb. 
A  piece  of  instrumental  music  performed  while 
the  curtain  or  act-drop  is  down  between  the  acts 
of  a  play.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century 
and  first  quarter  of  the  18th  century  act-tunes 
were  composed  specially  for  every  play.  The 
compositions  so  called  comprised,  besides  the 
act-tunes  proper,  the  '  first  and  second  music,' 
tunes  played  at  intervals  to  beguile  the  tedium 
of  waiting  for  the  commencement  of  the  play, 
^for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  doors  of 
the  theatre  were  then  opened  an  hour  and  a 
half,  or  two  hours  before  the  play  began — 
and  the  overture.  The  act-tunes  and  previous 
music  were  principally  in  dance  measures. 
Examples  may  be  seen  in  Matthew  Lock's  *  In- 
strumental Musiok  used  in  The  Tempest,'  ap- 
pended to  his  'Psyche,'  1675;  in  Henry 
Purcell's  ' Dioclesian,'  1691;  and  his  'Collec- 
tion of  Ayres  composed  for  the  Theatre,'  1697 ; 
and  in  two  collections  of  'Theatre  Music,* 
published  early  in  the  18th  century ;  as  well  as 
in  several  MS.  collections.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  18th  century  movements  from  the 
sonatas  of  Corelli,  Handel,  Boyce,  and  others 
were  used  as  act-tunes,  and  at  present  the 
popular  dance  music  of  the  day  is  so  employed. 
For  the  elaborate  compositions  and  plays,  in 
which  entr'actes  form  but  one  part,  see  Inci- 
DBNTAL  Music.  w.  h.  h. 

ACTION  (Fr.  Le  M^canique ;  Ital.  Mecanica  ; 
Qer,  Mechanismxu,  Mechanik),  the  mechanical 
contrivance  by  means  of  which  the  impulse  of 
the  player's  finger  is  transmitted  to  the  strings 
of  a  pianoforte,  to  the  metal  tongue  (free  reed) 
of  a  harmonium,  or  by  the  finger  or  foot  to  the 
colunm  of  air  in  an  organ-pipe.  In  the  harp  the 
action,  governed  by  the  player's  foot  upon  the 
pedals,  effects  a  change  of  key  of  a  semitone  or 
whole  tone  at  will.  In  the  pianoforte  the  action 
assumes  special  importance  from  the  capability 
this  instrument  has  to  express  gradations  of 
tone ;  and  as  the  player's  performance  can  never 
be  quite  consciously  controlled— more  or  less  of 
it  being  automatic— we  are,  through  the  faithful 
correspondence  of  the  action  with  the  touch, 
placed  in  direct  relation  with  the  very  individu- 
ality of  the  player.  It  is  this  blending  of  con- 
scious and  unconscious  expression  of  which  the 
pianoforte  action  is  the  medium  that  produces 
upon  us  the  artistic  impression.     There  have 
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been  important  Tuiations  in  the  oonstruction  of 
pianoforte  actions  that  have  had  even  geo- 
graphical definition,  as  the  English,  the  German 
action,  or  have  been  named  from  stmotoral 
difference,  as  the  grasshopper,  the  check,  the 
repetition  action.  In  the  organ  and  harmonium, 
as  in  the  old  harpsichord  and  spinet,  the  action 
bears  a  less  important  part,  since  the  degree  of 
loudness  or  softness  of  tone  in  those  instruments 
is  not  affected  by  the  touch.  For  history  and 
description  of  the  different  actions  see  C^vi- 
OHORD,  Harmoniuic,  Harp,  Habpsichobd, 
Organ,  and  Pianoforte.  a.  j.  h. 

ACUTENESS.  A  musical  sound  is  said  to 
be  more  acuU  as  the  yibrations  which  produce 
it  are  more  rapid.  It  is  said  to  be  more  grave 
as  the  yibrations  are  slower.     Thus  of  the  two 


and 


notes  the  former  of  which  is  produced  by  512 
yibrations  per  second,  and  the  latter  by  256, 
the  former  is  called  the  more  acute,  the  latter 
the  more  graye.  The  application  of  these  terms 
is  as  difficult  to  aocount  for  as  the  words  '  high ' 
and  Mow,'  to  denote  greater  and  less  rapidity 
of  yibration.  The  ancients  appear  to  haye 
imagined  that  the  acute  sounds  of  the  voice 
were  produced  from  the  higher  parts  of  the 
throat,  and  the  grave  ones  from  lower  parts.  ^ 
And  this  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  terms ;  but  the  idea 
is  incorrect  and  &r-fetched,  and  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  justification 

As  soon  as  anything  approaching  the  form  of 
musical  notation  by  the  poaUion  of  marks  or 
points  came  into  use,  the  terms  high  and  low 
were  naturally  seized  upon  to  guide  such  posi- 
tions. Thus  our  musical  notation  has  come  into 
being,  and  thus  the  connection  between  high 
notes  and  quick  vibrations  has  become  so  firmly 
implanted  in  our  minds,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  bring  ourselves  to  the  appreciation 
of  the  truth  that  the  connection  is  only  imagin- 
ary, and  has  no  foundation  in  the  natural  fit- 
ness of  things.  w.  p. 

ADAGIETTO  (ItaL,  diminutive  of  Adaoio). 
(1)  a  short  adagio  {e,g.  Raffs  Suite  in  0).  (2) 
As  a  time  indication,  somewhat  less  slow  than 
adagio. 

ADAOIO (ItaL  adagio,  <  at  ease,'  'leisurely'). 
(1)  A  time-indication.  It  is  unfortunate  Uiat 
great  differences  of  opinion  prevail  among 
musicians  as  to  the  comparative  speed  of  the 
terms  used  to  denote  slow  time.  According  to 
the  older  authorities  adagio  was  the  slowest  of 
all  time,  then  came  grave,  and  then  largo. 
ThiB  is  the  order  given  by  ClementL  In  some 
more  modem  works,  however,  largo  is  the 
slowest,  grave  being  second  and  adagio  third ; 
while  others  again  give  the  order  thus— grave, 
adagio,  largo.     It  is  therefore  impossible   to 

1  Sm  fiMMge  from  Arlrtldca  QalntilUnai,  qnoUd  in  Smith's 
Bi.  p.  2. 


give  any  absolute  rule  on  the  subject ;  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  define  adagio  in  general  terms 
as  'very  slow.'  The  exact  pace  at  which  any 
particular  piece  of  music  thus  designated  is  to 
be  taken  will  either  be  indicated  by  the  metro- 
nome, or,  if  this  has  not  been  done,  can  be  for 
the  most  part  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy 
from  the  character  of  the  music  itself,  for,  like 
most  of  the  other  indications  of  pace,  the 
character,  rather  than  the  actual  rate  of  speed, 
is  implied. 

(2)  The  word  is  used  as  the  name  of  a  piece 
of  music,  either  an  independent  piece  (as  in  the 
case  of  Mozart's  Adagio  in  B  minor  for  piano, 
or  Schubert's  posthumous  Adagio  in  E),  or  as 
one  of  the  movements  of  a  symphony,  quartet, 
sonata,  etc.  When  thus  employed^  the  word 
not  only  shows  that  the  music  is  in  very  slow 
time,  but  also  indicates  its  general  character. 
This  is  mostly  of  a  soft,  tender,  elegiac  tone,  as 
distinguished  from  the  largo,  in  which  (as  the 
name  implies)  there  is  more  breadth  and  dignity. 
The  adagio  also  ia  generally  of  a  more  florid 
character,  and  contains  more  embellishments 
and  figurated  passages  than  the  largo.  The 
distinction  between  Uie  two  will  be  dearly  seen 
by  comparing  the  adagios  in  Beethoven's  sonatas^ 
op.  2,  Nos.  1,  8,  and  op.  18,  with  the  largos  in 
the  sonatas  op.  2,  No.  2  and  op.  7.  On 
Chopin's  use  of  the  word^  see  Niecks's  Bio- 
graphy, voL  L  p.  208. 

(8)  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  general  term 
for  a  slow  movement — 'No  modem  has  been 
heard  to  play  an  Adagio  with  greater  taste  and 
feeling  than  AbeL'  Thus  in  the  autograph  of 
Haydn's  Symphony  in  D  (Salomon,  No.  6),  at 
the  end  of  the  first  movement,  we  find  '  S^gue 
Adagio,'  though  the  next  movement  is  an 
Andante.  X.  P. 

ADAM,  Adolphe  Charles,  bom  in  Paris,  July 
24, 1803,  was  the  son  of  Loms  (Johann  Ludwig) 
Adam,  a  well-known  musician  and  pianoforte- 
player  at  the  Conservatoire.  Although  tiins 
intimately  connected  with  the  art  of  music  he 
strenuously  resisted  the  early  and  strong  desire 
of  his  son  to  follow  the  same  calling.  Adolphe 
was  sent  to  an  ordinary  day-school  and  waa 
refused  all  musical  instruction,  which  he  him- 
self tried  to  supply  by  private  studies,  carried 
on  in  secret  and  without  guidance  or  encourage- 
ment At  last  the  quiet  persistence  of  die 
young  man  overcame  the  prejudices  of  paternal 
obstinacy.  In  1817  he  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  Conservatoire,  but  only  as  an  amateur,  and 
on  condition  of  his  promising  solemnly  never 
to  write  for  the  stage,  an  engagement  naturally 
disregarded  by  him  at  a  later  period.  His  first 
master  was  Benoist,  and  his  instrument  the 
organ,  on  which  he  began  to  thrum  little  tunes  of 
his  own,  soon  abandoning  it  for  the  harmonium. 
Adam's  first  success  indeed  was  due  to  his  dever 
improvisations  on  that  instrament  in  fashionable 
drawing-rooms.     It  was  perhaps  owing  to  his 
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wuxt  of  early  training  that  even  at  a  more 
advanced  period  he  was  unable  to  read  music  at 
sight  The  way  in  which  he  at  last  acquired 
the  sense  of  intuidye  hearing,  so  indispensable 
for  the  musical  composer,  is  pleasantly  described 
by  Adam  himself  in  the  autobiographical  sketch 
of  his  life.  '  Soon  after  my  admission  to  the 
ConseiTatoire/he  says,  '  I  was  asked  by  a  school- 
fellow older  than  myself  ^  to  give  a  lesson  at  his 
solfeggio  dasa,  he  being  otherwise  engaged.  I 
went  to  take  his  place  with  sublime  self-assertion, 
and  although  totally  unable  to  read  a  ballad  I 
somehow  managed  to  acquit  myself  creditably, 
so  creditably  indeed  that  another  solfeggio  class 
was  assigned  to  me.  Thus  I  learnt  reading 
music  by  teaching  others  how  to  do  it.'  We 
are  also  told  of  his  studying  counterpoint  under 
£ler  and  Reicha,  which,  however,  to  judge  by 
the  results,  cannot  have  amounted  to  much. 
The  only  master  to  whom  Adam  owed  not  only 
an  advance  of  his  musical  knowledge  but  to 
some  extent  the  insight  into  his  own  talent,  was 
that  most  sweet  and  most  brilliant  star  of  modem 
Frenchopera,  Boieldieu.  He  had  been  appointed 
professor  of  oomposition  at  the  Conservatoire  in 
1821,  and  Adam  was  amongst  his  first  and  most 
£avouiite  pupUs.  The  intimacy  which  soon 
sprang  up  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught 
has  been  pleasantly  described  by  Adam  in  his 
posthumous  little  volume  Derwiers  souvenirs 
d^um  vLtuicien.  It  was  owing  to  this  friendship 
that  Adam  was  able  to  connect  his  name  with 
a  work  vastly  superior  to  his  own  powers, 
Boieldieu's  '  Dame  Blanche,'  of  which  he  oom- 
posed  or  rather  combined  the  overture.  By 
Boieldieu's  ad  vice  and  example  also  our  composer's 
talent  was  led  to  its  most  congenial  sphere  of 
action,  the  comic  opera.  Adam's  first  connec- 
tkms  with  the  stage  were  of  the  humblest  kind. 
In  order  to  acquire  theatrical  experience  he  is 
said  to  have  accepted  the  appointment  of 
flupemumerary  triangle  at  the  Gymnase,  from 
which  post  he  soon  advanced  to  that  of  accom- 
panist at  the  same  theatre.  His  first  inde- 
pendent attempt  at  dramatic  composition  was 
the  one-act  operetta  of  'Pierre  et  Catherine,' 
bron^t  out  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in  1829. 
It  was  followed  the  next  year  by  the  three-act 
opera  'Danilowa.'  Both  were  favourably  re- 
ceived, and,  encouraged  by  his  success,  Adam 
began  to  compose  a  number  of  operatic  works 
with  a  rapidity  and  ease  of  productiveness 
finequentJy  fatal  to  his  higher  aspirations, 
fiubjoined  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  of 
these  works,  with  the  dates  of  their  first  per- 
formances :  '  Le  Chalet,'  1834  ;  'Le  Postilion  de 
Lcmgiumean,'  1886  (Adam's  best  and  most  suc- 
eeasfhl  work);  'Le  Brasseur  de  Preston,'  1888; 
•Le  Roi  dTvetot,'  1842  ;  ' Cagliostro,'  1844  ; 
'Richard  en  Palestine,'  same  year'  also  the 
ballets  of  '  Faust,'  1832  (written  for  London) ; 
'La  jolie  fille  de  Gand,'  1839  ;  and  'Giselle,' 

1  HaMry.  tha  oompoMr  of '  La  Jvira.' 


1841.  Our  remarks  on  the  remaining  &cts  of 
Adam's  biography  can  be  condensed  into  few 
words.  In  1847  he  started,  at  his  own  expense 
and  responsibility,  a  new  operatic  theatre  called 
Th^&tre  National,  and  destined  to  bring  the 
works  of  yuung  aspiring  composers  before  the 
public.  These  laudable  efforts  were  interrupted 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Febru- 
ary of  the  ensuing  year.  The  theatre  had  to 
close,  Adam  having  sunk  in  the  enterprise  aU 
his  earnings,  and  having  moreover  incurred  a 
considerable  debt,  to  discharge  which  ho  hence- 
forth, like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  considered  the 
chief  task  of  his  life.  This  task  he  accom- 
plished in  the  course  of  five  years,  during  which 
time,  besides  producing  several  operas,  he  occu- 
pied himself  in  writing  criticisms  ajid  feuiUetons 
for  the  newspapers.  His  contributions  to  the 
' Constitutionel,'  'Assemble  Nationale,'  and 
'Gazette  Musicale,'  were  much  appreciated  by 
the  public.  Although  a  critic  he  succeeded  in 
making  no  enemies.  Some  of  his  sketches,  since 
collected,  are  amusing  and  weU  though  not 
brilliantly  written.  In  1844  he  was  elected 
Member  of  the  Institute  ;  in  1849  Professor  of 
Composition  at  the  Conservatoire.  He  died 
suddenly  May  8,  1856.  His  reputation  during 
his  lifetime  was  not  limited  to  his  own  country. 
He  wrote  operas  and  ballads  for  London,  Berlin, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  which  capitals  he  also  visited 
personally.  His  deservedly  most  popular  opera, 
as  we  said  before,  is  the  'Postilion  de  Long- 
jumeau,'  still  frequently  performed  in  France 
and  Germany.  In  the  latter  country  it  owed 
its  lasting  success  chiefly  to  the  astonishing 
vocal  feats  of  Wachtel,  whose  own  life  seemed 
strangely  foreshadowed  by  the  skilful  and  amus- 
ing libretto. 

Adam  attempted  three  kinds  of  dramatic 
composition,  viz.  the  grand  opera,  in  which  he 
utterly  fiiiled,  the  ballet,  in  which  he  produced 
some  of  the  most  charming  melodies  chore- 
graphic  music  has  to  show,  and  the  comic  opera, 
the  one  and  only  real  domain  of  his  talent.  As 
the  most  successful  of  his  works  in  these  respect- 
ive branches  of  art  we  mention  'Richard  en 
Palestine,' '  Giselle,'  and  the  '  Postilion  de  Long- 
jumeau.'  Adam's  position  in  the  history  of 
music,  and  more  especially  of  comic  opera,  may 
be  briefly  described  as  that  of  the  successor 
and  imitator  of  Boieldieu.  His  early  style  is 
essentially  founded  on  the  works  of  that 
master.  With  him  he  shares,  although  in  a 
lesser  degree,  the  flowing  melodiousness  and 
rhythmical  piquancy  of  his  style,  the  precision 
of  declamatory  phrasing,  and  the  charming 
effects  of  a  graceful  though  sketchy  instru- 
mentation. When  inspired  by  the  sweet  sim- 
plicity of  the  French  popular  song,  Adam  has 
occasionally  effects  of  tenderest  pathos  ;  in  other 
places,  as  for  instance  in  the  duet  between  the 
terrified  accomplices  in  the  last  act  of  the 
'  Postilion,'  his  rollicking  humour  shows  to  great 
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adyantage.  At  the  same  time  it  oannot  be 
denied  that  his  melodies  are  frequently  triyial 
to  absolute  Tulgarity  ;  the  structure  of  his 
concerted  pieces  is  of  the  flimsiest  kind  ;  dance- 
rhythms  prevail  to  an  immoderate  extent :  all 
this  no  less  than  the  choice  of  haaardi  subjects 
seems  to  indicate  a  gradual  decline  from  the 
serene  heights  of  Boieldieu's  humour.  A 
memoir  by  Arthur  Pougin  was  published  in 
1876.  F.  H. 

ADAM,  Louis  (Johann  Ludwig),  bom  at 
Miittersholz  in  Alsace,  Deo.  8,  1768,  died  in 
Paris,  April  11,  1848  ;  a  pianist  of  the  first 
rank ;  appeared  in  Paris  when  only  seventeen 
as  the  composer  of  two  symphonies -concert- 
antes  for  the  harp,  piano,  and  violin,  the  first 
of  their  kind,  which  were  performed  at  the 
Concerts  Spirituels.  Having  acquired  a  repu- 
tation for  teaching,  in  1797  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  a  post  he 
retained  tiU  1848,  training  many  eminent 
pupils,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  were 
Kalkbrenner,  Harold,  father  and  son,  Chaulieu, 
Henri  le  Moine,  and  Mme.  Renaud  d' Allen, 
and  last,  though  not  least,  his  own  more 
fiunous  son,  Adolphe  Charles. 

Adam  was  a  remarkable  example  of  what 
may  be  done  by  self- culture,  as  he  had 
scarcely  any  professional  training,  and  not 
only  taught  hbnself  the  harp,  and  violin,  and 
the  art  of  composition,  but  formed  his  excellent 
style  as  a  pianist  by  careful  study  of  the  works 
of  the  Bachs,  Handel,  Scarlatti,  Schobert,  and 
later  of  Clementi  and  Mozart.  His  Mdthode  de 
doigU  (Paris,  1798),  and  M6thode  NouvelU  pour 
U  Piano  (1802),  passed  through  many  editions. 

M.  0.  0. 

ADAM  DE  LA  HALE.      See  Halb,  Adam 

PS  LA. 

ADAM  DE  FULDA.     See  Fulda,  Adam  de. 

ADAMBERGER,  Valentin,  bom  at  Munich, 
July  6, 1 748.  Remarkable  for  his  splendid  tenor 
voice  and  admirable  method.  He  was  taught 
singing  by  Valesi,  and  at  his  instance  went  to 
Italy,  where  he  met  with  great  success  under 
the  Italianised  name  of  Adamonti.  He  was 
recalled  to  Vienna  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  and 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  German  opera  at 
the  Hof-und-National-Theater  there  on  August 
21,  1780.  In  the  interim,  however,  he  had 
visited  London,  where  he  sang  in  Sacchini's 
•Creso'  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  1777.  In 
1789  he  entered  the  Imperial  Chapel.  Later 
in  life  he  became  renowned  as  a  teacher  of 
singing.  It  was  for  him  that  Mozart  composed 
the  part  of  Belmonte  in  the  '  Seraglio,'  as  well 
as  the  fine  airs  *  Per  pietk,'  '  Aura  che  intomo,' 
and  'A  te,  fra  tanti  affanni'  (Davidde  Peni- 
tente).  He  also  appeared  in  the  '  Schauspiel- 
Director'  of  the  same  master.  In  1782  he 
married  Maria  Anna,  daughter  of  Jacquet  the 
actor,  herself  a  noted  actress.  She  died 
1804.     His  daughter  Antonie,  also  a  player, 


a  woman  of  much  talent  and  amiability^ 
was  betrothed  to  Komer  the  poet,  but  their 
union  was  prevented  by  his  death  in  action 
August  26,  1818,  after  which,  1817,  she 
married  Jos.  Ameth,  trustee  to  the  imperial 
cabinet  of  antiquities.  F^tis  and  others  give 
Adamberger's  name  as  Joseph,  and  his  death 
as  on  June  7,  1808 — both  incorrect.  He  died 
in  Vienna,  August  24,  1804,  aged  sixty-one. 
Mozart's  letters  contain  frequent  references 
to  him,  and  always  of  an  affectionate  and 
intimate  character.  Through  all  the  difficulties 
and  vicissitudes  of  theatrical  life,  nothing 
occurred  to  interrupt  their  intercourse,  though 
evidence  is  not  wanting  that  Adambeiger's 
temper  was  none  of  the  best.  Mozart  took  his 
advice  on  musical  matters,  and  on  one  occasioii 
names  him  as  a  man  '  of  whom  Germany  may 
well  be  proud.*  c.  f.  p. 

ADAMI  DA  BOLSEKA,  Andrea.  Bora  at 
Bolsena  in  Oct.  1668.  On  the  recommendation 
of  Cardinal  Ottoboni  (Corelli's  patron)  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  Pope's  chapel,  and 
acting  professor  of  music.  While  in  this  poet 
Adami  wrote  '  Osservazioni  per  ben  regolaie  il 
Core  dei  Cantori  della  Cappella  Pontificia,'  eto. 
(Rome,  1711),  which  is  in  reality  a  histoiy  of 
the  Papal  chapel,  with  twelve  portraits  and 
memoirs  of  the  principal  singers.  He  died, 
July  22,  1742,  much  esteemed  both  as  a  man 
and  a  musician.  c.  F.  P. 

ADAMS,  Thomas,  was  bom  Sept  5,  1785. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  music,  under 
Dr.  Busby,  at  eleven  years  of  age.  In  1802 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  oiganist  of 
Carlisle  Chapel,  Lambeth,  which  he  held 
until  1814,  in  which  year  (on  March  22)  he 
was  elected,  after  a  competition  in  playing 
with  twenty-eight  other  candidates,  oiganist, 
of  the  chur(5h  of  St  Paul's,  Deptford.  On 
the  erection  of  the  church  of  St  Geoige, 
Camberwell,  in  1824,  Adams  was  chosen  as 
its  organist,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  church 
(March  26,  1824),  an  anthem  for  five  voices, 
'  O  how  amiable  are  Thy  dwellings,'  composed 
by  him  for  the  occasion,  was  performed.  In 
1888  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  then 
newly  rebuilt  church  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the 
West,  Fleet  Street,  which  post  he  held, 
coiyointly  with  that  of  Camberwell,  until 
his  death.  From  their  commencement  Adams 
for  many  years  superintended  the  annual 
evening  performances  on  the  Apollonioon,  a 
large  chamber-organ  of  peculiar  construction 
(see  Apollonicon).  For  a  period  of  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  Adams  occupied  a 
very  prominent  position  as  a  performer,  and 
was  commonly  called  'the  Thalberg  of  the 
organ.'  Excelling  in  both  the  strict  and  free 
styles,  he  possessed  a  remarkable  faculty  for 
extemporising.  His  services  were  in  constant 
requisition  by  the  organ -builders  to  exhibit 
the  qualities  of  their  newly  built  oigans,  prior 
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to  their  lemoTAl  from  the  hctonea  to  their 
places  of  destanation.  On  such  occasions  the 
factories  were  crowded  by  professors  and 
aiaateiirB,  anzioiis  of  witnessing  the  perfor- 
mances, and  Adams  played  from  ten  to  twelve 
pieces  of  the  most  varied  kind,  including  two 
or  three  extemporaneous  effusions,  not  only 
with  great  effect,  but  often  with  remarkable 
exhibition  of  contrapuntal  skill,  and  in  a 
mann^  which  enraptured  his  hearers.  Even 
in  so  small  a  field  as  the  interludes  then 
eustomary  between  the  verses  of  a  psalm  tune, 
he  woold  exhibit  this  talent  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  Adams  was  a  composer  for,  as  well  as 
a  performer  on,  his  instrument.  He  published 
many  organ  pieces,  fugues,  and  voluntaries, 
besidee  ninety  interludes,  and  several  varia- 
tions  on  popular  themes.  He  also  published 
numeroos  variations  for  the  pianoforte,  and 
many  vocal  pieces^  consisting  of  short  anthems, 
hymns,  and  sacred  songs.  Besides  his  pub- 
Ikhed  works,  Adams  composed  several  other 
pieces  of  various  descriptions,  which  yet 
remain  in  manuscript.  [The  Musical  Times 
of  Sept  1899  contains  an  account  of  his  oigan- 
recitals,  and  a  set  of  harmonies  to  the  'Old 
Hundredth,'  an  amusing  burlesque  of  the 
tortuous  s^le  of  treatment  then  coming  into 
fiuhion.]  He  died  Sept  15,  1868.  His 
youngest  son,  Edgar  Adams,  followed  the 
piofeasion  of  his  &ther,  and  held  for  many 
years  the  appointment  of  oiganist  of  the 
diurch  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  near  Guildhall. 
He  died  May  2,  1890.  w.  h.  h. 

ADCOCK,  Jambs,  a  native  of  Eton,  Bucks, 
ms  bom  July  29,  1778.  In  1786  he  became 
a  chorister  in  8t  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
under  William  Webb  (and  afterwards  under 
Dr.  Aylward),  and  in  Eton  College  Chapel 
under  William  Sexton.  In  1797  he  was 
H^pointed  lay  clerk  in  St  George's  Chapel,  and 
in  1799  obtained  a  similar  appointment  at  Eton. 
He  soon  afterwards  resigneid  those  places  and 
went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  <&oir8  of  Trinity,  St.  John's, 
and  King's  Colleges.  He  afterwards  became 
master  of  the  choristers  of  King's  College. 
He  died  April  80,  1860.  Adcock  published 
■everal  glees  of  his  own  composition,  and 
'  The  Rudiments  of  Singing,'  with  about  thirty 
•olfisggi  to  assist  persons  wishing  to  sing  at 
■ght  w.  H.  H. 

ADDISON,  JoHK,  bom  about  1766,  the  son 
of  a  village  mechanic,  at  an  early  age  displayed 
a  taste  for  music,  and  learned  to  play  upon 
■everal  instruments.  Having,  about  1798, 
married  Miss  Willems,  a  niece  of  Beinhold,  the 
ba«  singer,  a  lady  possessed  of  a  fine  voice  and 
oonaidenkble  taste,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
ponuing  music  as  a  profession.  Soon  after 
ker  marriage  Mrs.  Addison  made  a  successful 
appearance  at  Yauxhall  Gardens.  Addison 
thai  went  with  his  wife  to  Liverpool,  where 


he  entered  on  his  professional  career  as  a 
performer  on  the  violoncello  and  subsequently 
on  the  double  bass,  an  instrament  to  which,  as 
an  orchestral  player,  he  afterwards  confined 
himself.  From  Liverpool  they  went  to  Dublin, 
where  Addison  soon  became  director  of  the 
amateur  orchestra  of  the  private  theatre,  and, 
from  having  to  arrange  the  music,  improved 
himself  in  composition.  After  fulfilling  other 
engagements  in  Liverpool  and  Dublin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Addison  came  to  London,  where,  on  Sept 
17,  1796,  the  latter  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  as  Rosetta  in  '  Love  in  a  Village,'  and 
afterwards  performed  other  characters.  In 
1797  they  went  to  Bath,  where  Mrs.  Addison 
studied  under  RauzzinL  After  a  three  years' 
engagement  in  Dublin,  they  proceeded  to  Man- 
chester, where  Addison  was  induced  to  abandon 
the  musical  profession  and  embark  in  the  cotton 
manufacture.  In  this,  however,  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  soon  resumed  his  profession.  After 
a  brief  sojourn  in  the  provinces  he  returned  to 
London,  and  engaged  with  Michael  Kelly  as 
manager  of  his  music  business.  He  was  also 
engaged  at  the  Italian  Opera  and  the  Ancient 
and  Vocal  Concerts  as  a  double  bass  player. 
In  1805  he  made  himself  known  as  a  com- 
poser, by  the  music  to  Skeffington's  'Sleep- 
ing Beauty.'  He  afterwards  composed  several 
pieces  for  the  Lyceum,  and  composed  and 
adapted  others  for  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
On  March  8,  1815,  a  short  sacred  musical 
drama  entitled  'El^ah  raising  the  Widow's 
Son,'  adapted  by  Addison  to  music  by  Winter, 
was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  the 
series  of  Lenten  oratorios,  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  George  Smart  Addison  next  employed 
himself  as  a  teacher  of  singing,  and  in  tiiat 
capacity  instructed  many  singers  who  main- 
tained very  creditable  positions  in  their  pro- 
fession. He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  on 
Jan.  30,  1844.  His  principal  dramatic  com- 
positions are  *  The  Sleeping  Beauty,'  1805  ; 
*The  Russian  Impostor,'  1809;  *My  Aunt,' 
1818  ;  'Two  Words,'  1816  ;  'Free  and  Easy,' 
1816;  'My  Uncle,' 1817;  'Robinet  the  Bandit,' 
'  Rose  d' Amour,'  an  adaptation  of  Boieldieu's 
opera  of  that  name,  1818.  He  was  one  of 
the  six  composers  who  contributed  the  music 
to  Charles  Dibdin  the  younger's  opera,  'The 
Farmer's  Wife,'  in  1814.  w.  H.  H. 

ADDITIONAL  ACCOMPANIMENTS.  1. 
In  the  published  scores  of  the  older  masters, 
especially  Bach  and  Handel,  much  is  to  be 
met  with  which  if  performed  exactly  as  printed 
will  fail  altogether  to  realise  the  intentions  of 
the  composer.  This  arises  partly  from  the 
difference  in  the  composition  of  our  modem 
orchestras  as  compsired  with  those  employed 
a  century  and  a  half  ago ;  partly  also  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
write  out  in  many  cases  little  more  than  a 
skeleton  of  the  music,  leaving  the  details  to  be 
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filled  in  at  performance  from  the  'figured  basB.' 
The  parts  for  the  organ  or  harpsichord  were 
never  written  out  in  full  except  when  these 
instruments  had  an  important  solo  part ;  and 
even  then  it  was  frequently  the  custom  only  to 
write  the  upper  part  and  the  bass,  leaving  the 
harmonies  to  be  supplied  from  the  figures  by 
the  player.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  solo 
for  the  organ  in  Handel's  Organ  Concerto  in  G 
minor  No.  1,  is  thus  written  in  the  score : — 


It  is  evident  from  the  figures  here  given  that 
the  passage  is  intended  to  be  played  in  the 
following,  or  some  similar  way, 


y  J   puitl   pKrl    "*hl^^^' 


and  that  a  performer  who  confined  himself  to 
the  printed  notes  would  not  give  the  effect 
which  Handel  designed.  Similar  instances 
may  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  works  of  Bach 
and  Handel,  in  many  of  which  nothing  what- 
ever but  a  figured  bass  is  given  as  a  clue  to  the 
form  of  accompaniment.  At  the  time  at  which 
these  works  were  written  the  art  of  playing 
from  a  figured  bass  was  so  generally  studied 
that  any  good  musician  would  be  able  to  repro- 
duce, at  least  approximately,  the  intentions  of 
the  composer  from  such  indications  as  the  score 
supplied.  But  when,  owing  to  the  growth  of 
the  modem  orchestra,  the  increased  importance 
given  to  the  instrumental  portion  of  the  music, 
and  the  resultant  custom  which  has  prevailed 
from  the  time  of  Haydn  down  to  our  own  day 
of  writing  out  in  full  all  parts  which  were 
obhligato — i.e,  necessary  to  the  completeness 
of  the  music — the  art  of  playing  from  a  figured 
bass  ceased  to  be  commonly  practised,  it  was 
no  longer  possible  for  the  person  who  presided 
at  the  organ  or  piano  at  a  performance  to 
complete  the  score  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Hence  arose  the  necessity  for  additional  accom- 
paniments, in  which  the  parts  which  the 
composer  has  merely  indicated  are  given  in  full, 
instead  of  their  being  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  performer. 

2.  There  are  two  methods  of  writing  ad- 
ditional accompaniments.  The  first  is  to  write 
merely  a  part  for  the  organ,  as  Mendelssohn 
did  with  so  much  taste  and  reserve  in  his 
edition  of  *  Israel  in  Egjrpt,*  published  for 
the  London  Handel  Society.  There  is  more 
than  one  reason,  however,  for  doubting  whether 
even  his  accompaniment  would  succeed  in 
bringing  out  the  true  intentions  of  the  com- 


poser. In  the  first  place,  our  modem  or- 
chestras and  choruses  are  so  much  larger  than 
those  mostly  to  be  heard  in  the  time  of 
Bach  and  Handel,  that  the  effect  of  the  com- 
bination with  the  organ  must  necessarily  be 
different.  An  organ  part  filling  up  the  harmony 
played  by  some  twenty  or  twenty-four  violins 
in  unison  (as  in  many  of  Handel's  songs)  and 
supported  by  perhaps  twelve  to  sixteen  bass 
instruments  will  sound  very  different  if  there  is 
only  half  that  number  of  strings.  Besides,  our 
modem  organs  often  differ  hardly  less  from 
those  of  ti^e  18  th  century  than  our  modem 
orchestras.  But  there  is  another  and  more 
weighty  reason  for  doubting  the  advisability  of 
supplementing  the  score  by  such  an  organ 
part.  In  the  collection  of  Handel's  conduct- 
ing-scores,  purchased  by  M.  Schoelcher,  and 
now  at  Hamburg,  is  a  copy  of  'Saul'  which 
contains  f^  directions  in  Handel's  own  writing 
for  the  employment  of  the  organ,  reprinted  in 
the  edition  of  the  German  Handel  Society ;  ^ 
from  which  it  clearly  appears  that  it  was  no- 
where used  to  fill  np  the  harmony  in  the 
accompaniment  of  the  songs,  which  must  there- 
fore have  been  given  to  the  harpsichord.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  such  an  organ  part  as 
Mendelssohn  has  written  for  the  songs  in 
'Israel,'  appropriate  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  not 
what  the  composer  intended. 

8.  The  method  more  frequently  and  also  more 
successfully  adopted  is  to  fill  up  the  harmonies 
with  other  instruments — in  fact  to  rewrite  the 
score.  Among  the  earliest  examples  of  this 
mode  of  treatment  are  Mozart's  additional 
accompaniments  to  Handel's  '  Messiah,'  '  Alex- 
ander's Feast,'  'Acis  and  Galatea,'  and  'Ode 
for  St.  Cecilia's  Day.'  These  works  were 
arranged  for  Baron  van  Swieten,  for  .the 
purpose  of  performances  where  no  organ  was 
available.  What  was  the  nature  of  Mozart's 
additions  will  be  seen  presently ;  meanwhile 
it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  tiiat  they  have 
always  been  considered  models  of  the  way  in 
which  such  a  task  should  be  performed.  [See 
the  preface  to  Professor  Prout's  edition  of 
'  The  Messiah '  (full  score),  1902.]  Many  other 
musicians  have  foUowed  Mozart's  example 
with  more  or  less  success,  among  the  chief 
being  Ignaz  Franz  Mosel,  who  published 
editions  of  'Samson,'  'Jephtha,'  ' Belshazzar/ 
etc.,  in  which  not  only  additional  instrument- 
ation was  introduced,  but  utterly  unjustifiable 
alterations  were  made  in  the  works  themselves, 
a  movement  from  one  oratorio  being  some« 
times  transferred  to  another ;  Mendelssohn, 
who  (in  early  life)  rescored  the  'Dettingen 
Te  Deum,'  and  'Acis  and  Galatea';  Dr. 
Ferdinand  Hiller,  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren,  Sir 
Michael  Costa,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  last 
(and  probably  best  of  all)  Robert  Franz.     This 

1  Sm  alao  Ohnmnder's  JaMrhOdm-fOr  tftuOatUOM  WUmmtck^flk 
Band  I,  whldi  oontaina  a  long  artlcl«  on  tlila  rabjeoi. 
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eminent  musician  has  deyoted  special  attention 
to  Una  branch  of  his  art ;  and  for  a  complete 
expodtian  of  the  system  on  which  he  works 
we  refer  our  readers  to  his  Offener  Bri^  an 
Eduard  HansHck,  etc  (Leipzig,  Leudcart, 
1S71).  Franz  has  written  additional  accom- 
paniments to  Bach's  '  Passion  according  to  St. 
Matthew,'  'Magnificat,'  and  several  'Kirchen- 
eantaten,'  and  to  Handel's  'L' Allegro'  and 
•Jubilate.' 

4.  The  firsts  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
ease  in  which  additions  are  needed  to  the  older 
•oores  is  that  which  so  frequently  occurs  when 
no  instnunental  accompaniment  is  given  except- 
ing a  figured  bass.  This  is  in  Handel's  songs 
eontinuaUy  to  be  met  with,  especially  in 
cadences,  and  a  few  examples  follow  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  harmonies  can  be 
filled  up. 

At  ^e  end  of  the  air  '  Rejoice  greatly '  in 
tiie  'Messiah,'  Handel's  notes  (in  large  type) 
are  aooompanied  by  Mozart  on  the  string 
quartet,  as  follows  (in  smaller  type) : — 

1.    FM.lftS 


Sometimes  in  similar  passages  the  aooompani- 
ments  are  giren  to  a  few  wind  instruments  with 
ehaiming  effect,  as  in  the  following  examples 
by  Mozart  For  the  sake  of  comparison  we 
shall  in  each  instance  give  the  original  in  large 
type  and  the  additional  parts  in  smalL  Our 
first  example  is  from  the  dose  of  the  song 
'What  passion,'  in  the  'Ode  for  St  Cecilia's 
Day.' 

1.  fkmio  W, 


In  the  foregoing  quotation  (No.  2)  it  will 
be  seen  that  Mozart  has  simply  added  in  the 
Ante  and  bassoon  the  harmony  which  Handel 
BO  doubt  played  on  the  harpsichord.     In  the 


next  (No.  8),  from  *  He  was  despised,'  the  bar* 
mony  is  a  little  fuller. 
8. 


•to. 


In  all  the  above  examples  the  treatment  of 
the  harmony  is  as  simple  as  possible.  When 
similar  passages  occur  in  Bach's  works,  however, 
they  require  a  more  polyphonic  method  of  treat- 
ment, as  is  proved  by  Franz  in  his  pamphlet 
above  referred  to.  A  short  extract  from  the 
'  Passion  according  to  Matthew '  will  show  in 
what  way  his  music  can  be  advantageously 
treated.  The  figures  here  give  the  clue  to  the 
harmony,  but  if  simple  chords  were  used  to  fill 
it  up,  as  in  the  preceding  extracts,  they  would, 
in  Franz's  words,  '  fall  as  heavy  as  lead  among 
Bach's  parts,  and  find  no  support  among  the 
constantly  moving  basses.'  Franz  therefore 
adopts  the  polyphonic  method,  and  completes 
the  score  as  follows : — 


na,i. 


Somewhat  resembling  the  exercises  given 
above  is  the  case  so  often  to  be  found  both  in 
Bach  and  Handel  in  which  only  the  melody 
and  the  bass  are  given  in  the  score.  There  is 
hardly  one  of  Handel's  oratorios  which  does  not 
contain  several   songs   accompanied   only  by 
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violins  in  nnison  and  basses  ;  while  Bach  very 
frequently  accompanies  his  airs  with  one  solo 
instrament,  either  wind  or  stringed,  and  the 
basses.  In  such  cases  it  is  sometimes  sufficient 
merely  to  add  an  inner  part ;  at  other  times  a 
somewhat  fuller  score  is  more  effective.  The 
following  quotations  will  furnish  examples  of 
both  methods. 

Handel,  'Sharp  violins  proclaim.' 
(*  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day.') 


Baoh,  '  Ich  hatte  viel  Bekiimmemiss.' 


In  the  first  of  these  extracts  nothing  is  added 
but  a  viola  part ;  in  the  second  Franz  has 
added  the  string  quartet  to  the  solo  oboe,  and 
again  treated  the  parts  in  that  polyphonic  style 
which  experience  has  taught  him  is  alone  suit- 
able for  the  fitting  interpretation  of  Bach's 
ideas. 

5.  In  all  the  cases  hitherto  treated,  the 
melody  being  given  as  well  as  the  bass,  the 
task  of  the  editor  is  comparatively  easy.  It  is 
otherwise  however  when  (as  is  sometimes  found 
with  Handel,  and  still  more  frequently  with 
Bach)  nothing  whatever  is  given  excepting  a 
bass,  especially  if,  as  often  happens,  this  bass 


is  not  even  figured.  In  the  following  quotation, 
for  example,  taken  from  Bach's  *  Magnificat' 
('  Quia  fecit  mihi  magna '), 


it  is  obvious  that  if  nothing  but  the  bass  part 
be  played,  a  mere  caricature  of  the  composer's 
intentions  will  be  the  result.  Here  there  are 
no  figures  in  the  score  to  indicate  even  the  out- 
line of  the  harmony.  The  difficulties  presented 
by  such  passages  as  these  have  been  overcome 
in  the  most  masterly  manner  by  Robert  Franz, 
who  fills  up  the  score  thus — 


^  r^i.i  _^ 

^ 

5 

ffl/ 

1 , 

ftrw--  f-1 

JS 
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M 
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^ 

^ 
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^^ 

un^^ 


By  comparing  the  added  parts  (which,  to 
save  space,  are  given  only  in  compressed  score) 
with  the  original  bass,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
are  all  founded  on  suggestions  thrown  out,  so 
to  speak;  by  Bach  himself,  on  ideas  indicated 
in  tiie  bass,  and  it  is  in  obtaining  unity  of 
design  by  the  scientific  employment  of  Bach's 
own  material  that  Franz  shows  himself  so  well 
fitted  for  his  self-imposed  labour.  It  has  been 
already  said  that  Bach  requires  more  polyphonic 
treatment  of  the  parts  than  Handel.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Franz's  score  of  *  L' Allegro  * 
(*  Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state  ')  will  dbow 
the  different  method  in  which  he  fills  up  a 
figured  bass  in  Handel's  music.  Here  it  will 
be  seen  there  is  no  attempt  at  imitative  writing. 
Nothing  is  done  beyond  harmonising  Handel's 
bass  in  four  parts.  The  harmonies  are  given  to 
clarinets  and  bassoons  in  order  that  the  first 
entry  of  the  strings,  which  takes  place  in  the 
third  bar,  may  produce  the  contrast  of  tone- 
colour  designed  by  the  composer.  The  result 
is  as  follows  : — 
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WnJIjEdljItfir,^^ 


6.  It  is  quite  impoesible  within  the  limits 
of  such  an  article  as  the  present  to  deal  ex- 
haostiyely  with  the  sabject  in  hand ;  enough 
his,  it  is  hoped,  been  said  to  indicate  in  a 
gsiusral  manner  some  of  the  varions  ways  of 
filling  np  the  orchestration  from  a  figured  bass. 
TUs,  howeveTy  though  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant, is  by  no  means  the  only  case  in  which 
additional  accompaniments  are  required  or  intro- 
duced.    It  was  mentioned  above  that  the  com- 
position of  the  orchestra  in  the  dayb  of  Bach 
and  Handel  was  very  dififerent  firom  that  of  our 
own  time.     This  is  more  especially  the  case 
vith  Bach,  who  employs  in  his  scores  many 
iostniments  now  altogether  fallen  into  disuse. 
Such  are  the  viola  d'amore,  the  viola  da  gamba, 
the  oboe  d'amore,  the  oboe  da  caocia  (which  he 
•ometimes  calls  the  '  taille '),  and  several  others. 
In  adapting  these  works  for  performance,  it  is 
neoenary  to  substitute  for  these  obsolete  instru- 
ments  as  &r  as  possible  their  modem  equivalents. 
Besides  this,  both  Handel  and  Bach  wrote  for 
the  trumpets  passages  which  on  the  instruments 
at  present  employed  in  our  orchestras  are  simply 
impossible.    Bach  frequently,  and  Handel  occa- 
simlly,  writes  the  trumpet  parts  up  to  <^'\  and 
both  require  from  the  players  rapid  passages  in 
high  notes,  the  execution  of  which,  even  where 
possible,  is  extremely  uncertain.    Thus,  in  prob- 
ably the  best-known  piece  of  sacred  music  in  the 
world,  the  Halleli^ah  chorus  in  the  *  Messiah,' 
Handel  has  written  (f "  for  the  first  trumpet, 
while  Bach  in  the  *  Cum  Sancto  Spiritu '  of  his 
great  Mass  in  B  minor  has  even  taken  the  instru- 
ment one  note  higher,  the  whole  first  trumpet  part 
as  it  stands  being  absolutely  unplayable  except 
on  the  so-called  *  Bach '  trumpet  rediscovered  by 
Herr  Eosleck,  and  now  occasionally  introduced 
into  performances  of  Bach's  and  Handel's  works. 
In  such  cases  as  these  it  becomes  necessary  to 
rewrite  the  trumpet  parts,  giving  the  higher 
notes  to  some  other  instrument.     This  is  what 
Franz  has  done  in  his  editions  of  Bach's  '  Mag- 
nificat' and  '  Pfingsten-Cantate,'  in  which  he 
has  used  two  clarbiets  in  0  to  reinforce  and 
tasist  the  trumpet  parts.     The  key  of  both 
pieces  being  D,  the  clarinets  in  A  would  be 
those  usually  employed ;  the  C  clarinets  are 
here  used  instead,  because  their  tone,  though 
kes  rich,  is  more  piercing,  and  therefore  ap- 


proximates more  closely  to  that  of  the  high 
notes  of  the  trumpet.  One  example  from  the 
opening  chorus  of  the  *  Magnificat'  will  show 
how  tiie  arrangement  is  effected.  Bach's 
trumpet  parts  and  their  equivalents  in  Franz'a 
score  will  alone  be  quoted. 
Bach 

TnmJba  1  inP, _ 


82VMit«iADt 


gAdflEg^fa 


■^-^- 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  amount 
of  reverence  for  the  author's  intentions  shown 
in  the  above  arrangement  has  not  always  been 
evinced  even  by  great  musicians  in  dealing  with 
the  scores  of  others.  Mozart,  in  his  arrange- 
ment of  the  *  Messiah,'  thought  fit  to  rewrite 
the  song  'The  trumpet  shall  sound,'  though 
whatever  obstacle  it  may  have  presented  to  his 
trumpeter  it  has  been  often  proved  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Harper  and  others  that  Handel's 
trumpet  part,  though  difficult,  is  certainly  not 
impossible.  Mendelssohn,  in  his  score  of  the 
'Dettingen  Te  Deum,'  has  altered  (and  we 
venture  to  think  entirely  spoilt)  several  of  the 
very  characteristic  trumpet  parts  which  form 
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so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  work.  As  one 
example  out  of  several  that  might  be  quoted^ 
we  give  the  opening  symphony  of  the  choroB 
'To  thee,  Oherubin.'     Handel  writes : 


■^  :t=^.£  j^j:^^sss=^sb.j  j:  JB 


These  trumpet  parts  are  assuredly  not  easy  ; 
still  they  are  practicable.     Mendelssohn  how- 
ever alters  the  whole  passage  thus  : — 
FlautL 


jfir-^fPirpf^i' 


J    1.7 1^1  r*       ' 


and,  still  worse,  when  the  symphony  is  repeated 
in  the  original  by  oboes  and  bassoons,  the 
arranger  gives  it  to  the  full  wind  band  with 
trumpets  and  drums,  entirely  disregarding  the 
ideas  of  the  composer.  The  chief  objection  to 
be  urged  against  such  a  method  of  procedure  as 
the  above — so  unlike  Mendelssohn's  usual  rever- 
ence and  modesty  > — ib  not  that  the  instrument- 
ation Ib  changed  or  added  to,  but  that  the  form 
and  character  of  the  passage  itself  are  altered. 
£yery  arrangement  must  stand  or  fall  upon  its 

1  Th*  Tt  DtOB  and  Ada  wtn  InstniBMntod  by  MidalMolin  aa 
a&  axarolaa  for  Seltar.  lb*  data  on  tha  MS.  of  Asia  la  Jaovarr 
laaa  HamentlooaUiainlBalettar  toDaTrtonilal8».apaakii« 
of  bla  addltlona  to  tha  Tt  Damn  aa '  Intaipolatloiia  of  a  rmj  arU- 
ttary  kind,  mlatakaa  aa  I  now  eonddar  thorn,  whldi  I  am  aazioiia 
to  oorraot?  It  la  a  thovaaod  plUaa  that  tha  wock  dionld  baT* 
baan  pabUahad. 


own  merits  ;  but  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  however  allowable  it  may  be,  nay  more, 
however  neoessary  it  frequently  is,  to  change 
the  dress  in  which  ideas  are  presented  to  us, 
the  ideas  themselves  should  be  left  without 
modification. 

7.  Besides  the  cases  already  referred  to, 
passages  are  frequently  to  be  found,  especially  in 
the  works  of  Bach,  in  which,  though  no  obsolete 
instruments  are  employed,  and  though  eveiy- 
thing  is  perfectly  practicable,  the  effect,  if 
played  as  written,  wUl  in  our  modem  orchestras 
altogether  differ  from  that  designed  by  the  com- 
poser. From  a  letter  written  by  Bach  in  1730  * 
we  know  exactly  the  strength  of  the  band  for 
which  he  wrote.  Besides  the  wind  instruments, 
it  contained  only  two  or  at  most  three  first  and 
as  many  second  violins,  two  first  and  two 
eeoond  violas,  two  violoncellos  and  one  double- 
bass,  thirteen  strings  in  alL  Against  so  small 
a  force  the  solo  passages  for  the  wind  instru- 
ments would  stand  out  with  a  prominenoe 
which  in  our  modem  orchestras,  often  contain- 
ing from  fifty  to  sixty  strings,  would  no  longer 
exist ;  and  as  all  the  parts  in  Bach's  music  are 
almost  invariably  of  equal  importance,  it  follows 
that  the  wind  parts  must  be  strengthened  if 
the  balanoe  of  tone  is  to  be  preserved.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  choruses.  It  would  be 
impossible,  without  quoting  an  entire  page  of 
one  of  Bach's  scores,  to  give  an  extract  clearly 
showing  tMs  point.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  his  works  will  recall  many  passages  of  the 
kind.  One  of  the  beet  known,  as  well  as.one 
of  the  most  striking  examples,  is  in  the  short 
chorus  'Lass  ihn  kreuzigen'  in  the  'Passion 
according  to  Matthew.'  Here  an  important 
counterpoint  Ib  given  to  the  flutes  above  the 
voices  and  stringed  instruments.  With  a  very 
small  band  and  chorus  this  counterpoint  would 
doubtless  be  heard,  but  with  our  large  vocal  and 
instrumental  forces  it  must  inevitably  be  lost 
altogether.  Franz,  in  his  edition  of  the 
'  Passion,'  has  reinforced  the  flutes  by  the 
upper  notes  of  the  clarinets,  which  possess  a. 
great  similarity  of  tone,  and  at  the  same  time 
by  their  more  incisive  quality  make  themselves 
distinctly  heard  above  ^e  other  instruments. 

8.  In  Handel's  orchestra  the  organ  was 
almost  invariably  used  in  the  choruses  to  sup- 
port the  voices,  and  give  fullness  and  richness 
to  the  general  body  of  tone.  Hence  in  Mozart's 
arrangements,  which  were  written  for  perform- 
ance without  an  organ,  he  has  supplied  the 
plaoe  of  that  instrument  by  additional  wind 
parts.  In  many  of  the  choruses  of  the '  Messiah ' 
(e.g.  'And  the  glory  of  the  Lord,'  'Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God,' '  But  thanks  be  to  Ood,'  etc.) 
the  wind  instruments  simply  fill  in  the  harmony 
as  it  may  £Btirly  be  oo^jectiued  the  oigan  would 
do.  Moreover,  our  ears  are  so  aooustomed  to 
a  rich  and  sonorous  instrumentation,  that  this 

•  Baa  Blttar. /akawi  AkHMoR  SMk,  IL  l»-fl. 
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nxQsio  if  played  only  with  strings  and  oboes, 
or  sometiines  with  strings  alone,  would  sound 
so  thin  as  to  be  distastefuL  Hence  no  reason- 
able objection  can  be  made  to  the  filling  up  of 
the  harmony,  if  it  be  done  with  taste  and 
contain  noUiing  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
^<»  originaL 

9.  There  yet  remains  to  notice  one  of  the  most 
interestiiig  points  connected  with  our  present 
SQbject.       It    not    seldom    happens    that    in 
additional  accompaniments  new  matter  is  intro- 
duced for  which  no  warrant  can  be  found  in 
the  CTiginaL     Sometimes  the  composer's  idea 
is  modified,  sometimes  it  is  added  to.     Mozart's 
■cores  of  Handel  are  full  of  examples  of  this 
kind ;   on  the  other  hand   Franz,    the  most 
eonacientious  of  arrangers,  seldom  allows  him- 
self the  least  liberty  in  this  respect.     It  is 
impoesible  to  lay  down  any  absolute  rule  in 
thia   matter:   the  only  test  is  success.     Few 
people,     for    instance,    would    object   to    the 
wonderfully  beautiful  wind  parts  which  Mozart 
has  added  to  '  The  people  that  walked  in  dark- 
ness,'  thou^  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
are  by  no  means  Handelian  in  character.     It 
ia,  so  to  speak,  Mozart's  gloss  or  oommentaiy  on 
Handel's  music ;  and  one  can  almost  fancy 
that  coold  Handel  himself  have  heard  it  he 
woold  hare  pardoned  the  liberty  taken  with 
his  muslo  for  the  sake  of  the  charming  efiect 
of  the  additions.     So  again  with  the  trumpets 
and  dmms  which  Mozart  has  introduced  in  the 
song  '  Why  do  the  nations.'     No  doubt  Handel 
oonid  hsTS  used  them  had  he  been  so  disposed  ; 
bat  it  was  not  the  custom  of  his  age  to  employ 
tiiem  in  the  accompaniments  to  songs,  and  here 
again  the  excellence  of  the  efiect  is  its  justifica- 
tion.    On  the  same  ground  may  be  defended 
tiie  giTing  of  Handel's  violin  part  to  a  flute  in 
tiie  air  '  How  beautiful  are  the  feet,'  though  it 
is  equally  impossible  to  approve  of  the  change 
Moaart  has  made  in  the  air  and  chorus  '  The 
tmmpefs  loud  clangour'  in  the  'Ode  to  St. 
Ceoflia's  Day,'  in  which  he  has  given  a  great 
portioii  of  ^e  important  trumpet  part  (which 
is  imperatively  called  for  by  the  words)  to  the 
Ante  and  oboe  in  unison  I    The  passages  above 
referred  to  from  the   'Messiah'  are  so  well 
known  as  to  render  quotation  superfluous  ;  but 
two  less  familiar  examples  of  happily  introduced 
additional  matter  from  the  '  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's 
Dsf' win  bo  interesting.    In  the  first  of  tiiese, 


from  the  song '  Sharp  violins  proclaim, '  it  will  be 
seen  that  Handel  has  written  merely  violins  and 
basses.  The  dissonances  which  Mozart  has 
added  in  the  viola  part,  are  of  the  most  excel- 
lent effect,  weU  suited,  moreover,  to  the  character 
of  the  song  which  treats  of  'jealous  pangs  and 
desperation.'  Our  last  extract  will  be  from  the 
song  'What  passion  cannot  music  raise  and 
quell?'  in  which  Mozart  has  added  pizzicato 
chords  for  the  strings  above  the  obbli^to  part 
for  the  violoncello. 


riot.1, 


10.  It  has  been  said  already  that  additional 
accompaniments  must  in  all  cases  be  judged  upon 
their  own  merits.  The  question  is  not  whether 
but  how  they  should  be  written.  Their 
necessity  in  many  cases  has  been  shown  above  ; 
and  they  wiU  probably  continue  to  be  written 
to  the  end  of  time.  While,  however,  it  is  im- 
possible to  lay  down  any  absolute  law  as  to  what 
may  and  what  may  not  be  done  in  this  respect, 
there  are  two  general  principles  which  may  be 
given  as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 
First,  that  aU  additions  to  a  score  merely  for 
the  sake  of  increasing  the  noise  are  absolutely 
indefensible.  At  many  operatic  performances, 
Mozart's  '  Don  Giovanni  *  and  '  Figaro  *  were  for- 
merly given  with  copious  additional  accompani- 
ments for  trombones ;  and  a  conductor  has  even 
been  known  to  reinforce  the  score  of  Weber's 
overture  to  '  Euryanthe,'  which  already  contains 
the  full  complement  of  brass,  with  two  comets 
and  an  ophicleide.  All  such  procedures  are 
utterly  inartistic,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  And  lastly,  no  one  who  writes 
additional  aocompimimenls  has  any  right  what- 
ever to  tamper  with  the  original  text,  either 
by  adding,  cutting  out,  or  largely  modifying 
passages.  By  all  means  let  such  additions  be 
made  as  are  needed  to  adapt  the  music  to  our 
modem  requirements,  but  let  the  changes  be 
such  as  to  bring  out  more  dearly,  not  to 
obscure  or  alter  &e  thought  of  the  composer. 
These  additions,  moreover,  should  be  in  unison 
with  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
originaL  To  hear,  as  is  sometimes  to  be  heard, 
Handel's  music  scored  after  the  fashion  of 
Verdi's  grand  operas  shows  an  equal  want  of 
artistic  feeling  and  of  common  sense  on  the 
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port  of  the  arranger.  Those  additional  ac- 
companiments will  always  best  fulfil  their 
object  in  which  most  reverence  is  shown  for 
the  author's  original  intentions.  [See  articles 
by  Professor  Front  in  the  Monthly  Musical  Reoord 
for  1891,  on  Franz's  edition  of  the  'Messiah.' 
Also  Mtmeal  TimeSf  May  and  June  1891.1  K.  p. 

A  DEUX  MAINS  (Fr.).  '  For  two  hands.' 
A  term  applied  to  music  for  one  performer  on 
the  piano,  as  contradistinguished  from  A  quatrb 
MAINS,  etc 

ADLER,  GniDO,  a  distinguished  writer  on 
music,  bom  Noy.  1,  1855,  at  Eibenschutz  in 
Moravia,  was  educated  at  the  academical  Gym- 
nasium at  Vienna,  and  at  the  Conservatorium, 
where  he  was  pupil  of  Bruckner  and  Dessoif. 
In  1874  he  went  to  the  university,  and  took 
part  with  Mottl  and  K.  Wolf  in  the  foundation 
of  an  *  Acadenusche  Wagnerverein ' ;  he  was 
appointed  as  a  university  teacher  of  musical 
science  in  1881,  and  in  1882  was  a  representa- 
tive of  Austria  at  the  international  liturgical 
congress  held  at  Arezzo.  In  1884  he  founded, 
in  association  with  Chrysander  and  Spitta, 
the  useful  publication  called  VierteJjdfvrachrift 
far  Mttnkvnssenachc^,  in  1885  was  appointed 
professor  of  musical  science  at  Prague,  and  in 
1898  succeeded  Hanslick  in  a  similar  professor- 
ship at  Vienna.  He  has  edited  the  compositions 
of  Ferdinand  III.,  Leopold  I.,  and  Joseph  I., 
and  since  1894  has  been  editor-in-chief  of  the 
series  of  BejikmAler  der  Tonktmst  in  Oester- 
reieh;  his  capital  edition  of  Froberger,  in  two 
vols.,  appeared  in  1903,  and  various  musical 
treatises  are  enumerated  by  Riemann,  from  whose 
lexicon  the  above  particulars  are  taken. 

ADLGASSER,  Anton  Gajbtan,  bom  April 
8,  1728,  at  InzeU  in  Bavaria.  After  being 
a  pupil  of  Eberlin's,  he  was  sent  to  Italy 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  and  recalled 
thence  to  the  post  of  organist  to  the  cathedral 
and  cembalist  to  the  court  at  Salzbuig,  where 
he  died  Dec.  21, 1777,  from  an  apoplectic  stroke 
while  at  the  organ.  Adlgasser  was  noted  both 
as  organ  player  and  contrapuntist.  His  works 
remain  mostly  in  MS.  [A  list  is  given  in 
Eitner's  QwUen-Lexikon,]  c.  p.  p. 

AD  LIBITUM  (Lat ).  At  the  pleasure  of  the 
performer,  as  regards  time  and  expression.  In 
the  case  of  arrangements — *  with  violin  or  flute 
ad  libitum ' — it  signifies  that  the  solo  instrument 
may  be  left  out  or  exchanged  at  pleasure. 

ADLUNG,  Jacob,  bora  at  Bindersleben, 
Erfurt,  Jan.  14,  1699  ;  a  theologian,  scholar, 
and  musician.  His  taste  for  music  came  late  ; 
the  clavier,  organ,  and  theory,  he  learned  from 
Ghristian  Reichardt  the  organist,  who  though 
not  a  musician  of  the  first  rank  was  truly 
devoted  to  his  art.  After  the  death  of  Butt- 
stedt  in  1727  Adlung  received  his  post  as 
organist  of  the  Evangelical  church,  were  he  was 
soon  known  for  his  masterly  playing,  and  in 
1741  became  professor  at  the  Rathsgymnasium 


of  Erfurt  In  1786  his  house  and  all  hi» 
possessions  were  burnt,  but  the  undaunted 
man  was  not  disoouraged.  He  taught  both 
music  and  language,  wrote  largely  and  well 
on  music,  and  even  constructed  instruments 
with  his  own  hands ;  and  thus  made  a  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  adverse  fortune  till  his 
death,  July  5,  1762.  Three  of  his  works 
are  of  lasting  value  in  musical  literature :  (1) 
AnleUvng  zur  TMisik,  Oelahrtheitf  with  a  preface 
by  Job.  Ernst  Bach  (Erfurt,  1758) ;  a  2nd 
edition,  issued  after  his  death,  by  J.  A.  Hille& 
(Leipzig,  1788).  (2)  Musica  mechaniea  Organ- 
CBdi,  etc.  (Berlin,  1768),  a  treatise  in  two 
volumes  on  the  stracture,  use,  and  maintenance 
of  the  organ  and  clavicymbalum.  This  con- 
tains additions  by  J.  F.  Aorioola  and  J.  L. 
Albrecht,  a  translation  by  the  former  of  a 
treatise  on  the  organ  by  Bkdos  db  Gellss, 
and  an  autobiography  of  Adlung.  (3)  Musi- 
kalischea  Siebengestim  (Berlin,  1768).  (See 
RiUer' B Lebenab.  ber.  MtisikgelekrUn.)  c  F.  P. 

ADOLF  ATI,  Andrea,  bora  in  Venice  1711, 
date  and  place  of  death  unknown  ;  was  a  pupil 
of  Galuppi,  conductor  of  the  music  in  the  churoh 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute  in  Venice,  and  in. 
that  of  the  Annunziata  at  Genoa,  the  latter 
from  about  1750  till  his  death.  His  principal 
operas  are  '  L'Artaserse,'  'L'Arianna,'  *Adriano 
in  Siria,'  and  '  La  Gloria  ed  il  Piacere,'  the  first 
produced  in  Rome  in  1742,  the  three  last  in 
Cknoa  in  1750-52.  Another  'La  Clemenza  di 
Tito,'  dated  1758,  is  preserved  in  the  Hofbiblio- 
thek,  Vienna.  After  that  date  Adolfati  was 
appointed  maestro  di  cappella  to  the  Prinoeas 
of  Modena.  He  left  also  sacred  compositions, 
chiefly  Psalms.  'Arianna'  is  said  to  contain 
an  air  in  quintuple  time.  m.  a  o. 

ADRIEN,  or  ANDRIEN,  Martin  Joseph, 
called  Adrien  l'Ain^  bora  at  Li^ge,  May  26, 
1767  ;  a  bass  singer,  taking  altemate  parts' 
with  Gh^n  at  the  opera  in  Paris  from  1785 
to  1804  ;  afterwards  choirmaster  at  the  opera. 
In  March  1822  he  succeeded  La£n6  as  professor 
of  declamation  at  the  £cole  Royale  de  Musique, 
and  died  Nov.  19,  1824  (?)  a  victim  to  the 
exaggerated  system  of  declamation  then  in 
vogue.  His  voice  was  harsh,  and  lus  method 
of  singing  bad,  but  he  had  merit  as  an  actor. 
He  composed  the  'Hymne  k  la  Victoire'  on 
the  evacuation  of  the  French  territoiy  in  1795, 
the  hymn  to  the  martyrs  for  liberty,  and  an 
*  Invocation  k  I'Etre  supreme,'  1793.  His 
brother  J.  Adrien  was  bora  at  Lidge  about 
1768,  and  died  about  1824  ;  he  published  five 
collections  of  songs  (Paris,  1790-1802),  and 
was  for  a  short  time  choirmaster  at  the  Th^&tre 
Feydeau.  Another  brother,  Ferdinand,  born 
1770,  died  about  1830,  was  a  teacher  of  singing 
in  Paris,  choirmaster  of  the  opera  (1798-1800) 
and  composer  of  songs.  M.  o.  o. 

A  DUE  (Ital.,  *In  two  parts'),  or  A  2. 
This  expression  is  used  in  two  exactly  opposite 
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waj8  in  orchestral  scores.  For  the  wind  instra- 
ments,  for  which  two  parts  are  usually  written 
on  the  same  stave,  it  indicates  that  the  two 
play  in  unison ;  for  the  strings,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  shows  that  the  whole  mass,  which 
usually  plays  in  unison,  is  to  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  the  one  taking  the  upper  and 
the  other  the  lower  notes.  In  practice  there 
is  never  any  difficulty  in  seeing  which  meaning 
is  intended.  E.  p. 

ASLSTERS,  Geokobs  Jacques,  bom*"  of  a 
muncal  family  at  Ghent,  1770,  died  there 
April  11,  1849 ;  carillonneur  of  that  town  from 
1788  to  1839  ;  for  fifty  years  director  of  the 
music  at  the  diurch  of  St.  Martin,  and  com- 
poser of  much  church  music  still  performed  in 
Flanders,  especially  a  'Miserere.' 

AENGSTLICH  (Germ,  'fearfully').  A 
word  ^vHiich  calls  for  notice  here  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  use  by  Beethoven  at  the  head  of 
the  recitative  in  his  Missa  Solennis,  'Agnus 
Dei,  qui  tollis  peocata  mundi,  miserere  nobis.' 
In  this  most  dramatic  and  emotional  part  of 
his  great  work  Beethoven  seems  to  realise  the 
'prayer  for  internal  and  external  peace 'which 
he  gives  as  a  motto  to  the  entire  ' Dona' :  the 
fierce  blasts  of  the  trumpets  alternating  with 
the  supplications  of  the  voices  bring  before  us 
QiB  enemy  at  the  very  gates.  As  in  the  case  of 
AocELEBANDO  Beethoveu  has  accompanied  the 
German  word  with  its  Italian  equivalent  timidu- 
maUe,  misspelt  tramidamente, 

.fiOLIAN  HARP  (Fr.  Earpe  Eolienne ; 
ItaL  Arpa  cCEolo;  Ger.  AeoUharfe,  Wind- 
karfe).  The  name  is  from  Aeolust,  he  god 
of  the  wind.  The  instrument,  of  which  the 
inventor  is  unknown,  would  appear  to  owe  its 
origin  to  the  monochord,  a  string  stretched  upon 
two  bridges  over  a  soundboard.  The  string 
happening  to  be  at  a  low  tension  and  exposed 
to  a  current  of  air  would  divide  into  various 
aUquot  parts  according  to  the  varying  strength 
of  the  current,  and  thus  give  the  harmonics 
or  overtones  we  hear  in  the  music  of  this 
instrument.  Had  the  principle  of  the  .£olian 
harp  never  been  discovered,  we  shotdd  in  these 
days  of  telegraphy  have  found  it  out,  as  it  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  to  hear  musical  sounds 
from  tel^;raph  wires  which  become  audible 
through  the  posts,  which  elevate  the  wires 
and  assume  the  function  of  soundboards.  Once 
recognised  on  a  monochord,  it  would  be  a 
simple  process  to  increase  the  number  of 
strings,  which,  tuned  in  unison,  would  be 
differently  affected  in  relation  to  the  current  of 
air  by  position,  and  thus  give  different  vibrat- 
ing segments,  forming  consonant  or  dissonant 
chords  as  the  pressure  of  wind  might  determine. 
That  musical  sounds  could  be  produced  by 
unaided  wind  has  been  long  known  in  the 
Eist  According  to  tradition  King  David's 
harp  {hinnar)  sounded  at  midnight  when  sus- 
pended over  his  couch  in  the  north  wind  ;  and 

TOL.  I 


in  an  old  Hindu  poem,  quoted  by  Sir  WiUiam 
Jones,  the  mna^  or  lute  of  the  country,  is  said 
to  have  produced  tones,  proceeding  by  musical 
intervals,  by  the  impulse  of  the  breeze.  In 
the  present  day  the  Chinese  have  kites  with 
vibrating  strings,  and  the  Malays  have  a  curious 
^olian  instrument,  a  rough  bamboo  cane  of 
considerable  height,  perforated  with  holes  and 
stuck  in  the  ground.  This  is  entirely  a  wind 
contrivance,  but  they  have  another  of  split 
bamboo  for  strings.  (C.  Engel,  Musical  In- 
strummts,  1874,  p.  200.)  St  Dimstan  of 
Oanterbury  is  said  to  have  hung  his  harp  so 
that  the  wind  might  pass  through  the  strings, 
causing  them  to  sound,  and  to  have  been 
accused  of  sorcery  in  consequence.  This  was 
in  the  10th  century.  It  was  not  until  the 
17th  we  meet  with  the  .£olian  harp  itself. 
Kircher  (1602-80)  first  wrote  about  it  He 
speaks  of  it  in  his  Muawrgia  Universalis  as 
being  a  new  instrument  and  easy  to  construct, 
and  as  being  the  admiration  of  every  one.  He 
describes  the  sounds  as  not  resembling  those 
of  a  stringed  or  of  a  wind  instrument,  but 
partaking  of  the  qualities  of  both.  This  is 
quite  true,  and  applies  to  any  stretched  string 
tiie  sound  of  which  is  made  continuous  by  any 
other  agency  than  that  of  a  bow,  and  not  dying 
away  as  we  usually  hear  the  tones  of  pianofortes, 
harps,  and  guitars.  Matthew  Young,  bishop 
of  Clonfert,  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  FrincipdU 
Phenomena  of  Sotmds  and  Musical  Strings 
(1784),  gives  full  particulars  of  the  iEolian 
harp,  and  offers  a  theory  of  its  generation  of 
sound.  It  also  gained  attention  in  Germany 
about  the  same  time,  through  a  description  of 
it  in  the  O'dttingen  Pocket  Calendar  for  1792. 
H.  C.  Koch,  a  German,  appears  to  have  be- 
stowed the  most  attention  upon  the  effectb 
obtainable  by  varying  the  construction  and 
stringing  of  the  .£olian  harp ;  but  it  is  of 
little  importance  whether  the  tone  be  a  little 
louder  or  a  little  softer,  the  impression  to  be 
derived  from  the  instrument  is  as  attainable 
from  one  of  simple  build  as  from  double  harps, 
or  from  one  with  weighted  (spun)  strings  added. 
An  .£olian  harp  is  Tisually  about  three  feet 
long,  five  inches  broad,  and  three  inches  deep  ; 
of  pine  wood,  with  beech  ends  for  insertion  of 
the  tuning-  and  hitch -pins,  and  with  two 
narrow  bridges  of  hard  wood  over  which  a 
dozen  catgut  strings  are  stretched.  These  are 
tuned  in  the  most  exact  unison  possible,  or 
the  beats  caused  by  their  difference  would  be 
disagreeable.  The  direction  sometimes  attached 
to  tune  by  intervals  of  fourths  and  fifths  is  only 
misleading.  The  tension  should  be  low ;  in 
other  words,  the  strings  be  rather  slack,  the 
fundamental  note  not  being  noticeable  when 
the  instrument  sounds.  There  are  usually  two 
soundholes  in  the  soundboard.  The  ends  are 
raised  above  the  strings  about  an  inch,  and 
support  another  pine  board,    between  which 
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and  the  soundboard  the  draught  of  air  is 
directed.  To  hear  the  ^olian  harp  it  should 
be  placed  across  a  window  sufficiently  opened 
to  admit  of  its  introduction,  and  situated 
obliquely  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The 
sounds  are  so  pure  and  perfectly  in  tune,  that 
no  tuning  we  might  aooomplish  could  rival  it. 
For  we  have  here  not  tempered  intervals  but 
the  natural  tones  of  the  strings,  the  half  or 
octave,  the  third  or  interval  of  the  twelfth, 
and  so  on,  in  an  arithmetical  progression,  up 
to  the  sixth  division,  the  whole  vibrating  length 
being  taken  as  the  first — we  are  listening  to 
full  and  perfect  harmony.  But  the  next,  the 
seventh,  still  in  consonance  with  the  lowest 
note,  in  effect  not  unlike  the  dull  sad  minor 
sixth,  but  still  more  mournful,  is  to  our  ears 
transcendental,  as  our  musical  S3rstem  does  not 
know  it :  and  it  would  be  too  much  out  of  tune 
with  other  intervals  consonant  to  the  key-note 
for  admission  to  our  scales.  We  are  impressed 
with  it  as  by  a  wail — ^in  the  words  of  Coleridge 
a  'sweet  upbraiding'  (*The  -^lian  Harp,' 
Po€7n8,  L  190)— to  be  followed  as  the  wind- 
pressure  increases  by  more  and  more  angry 
notes  as  we  mount  to  those  dissonances  in  the 
next  higher  octave,  especially  the  eleventh  and 
thirteenth  overtones  that  alternate  and  seem 
to  shriek  and  howl  until  the  abating  gust  of 
wind  suffers  the  lower  beautiful  harmonies  to 
predominate  again.  a.  j.  h. 

-fflOLIAN  MODK  This  title  occurs  in  the 
works  of  some  of  the  earliest  Greek  writers,  who 
mention  the  Greek  modes  or  scales ;  but  it 
disappears  again,  and  the  .^lian  mode  is 
apparently  not  in  question  in  the  time  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  those  who  immediately 
followed  them.  It  reappears  again,  however, 
at  a  later  date,  and  figures,  together  with  a 
Hypo-8Bolian  mode,  in  the  set  of  thirteen  modes 
attributed  to  Aristoxenus  ;  while  at  a  later  date 
still  a  Hyper-ffiolian  mode  was  added.  It  was 
however  not  one  of  those  that  were  generally 
current  or  of  permanent  importance  in  the 
history  of  music ;  nor  did  it  find  a  place  in 
the  mediaeval  Sjrstem  of  modes.  When,  however, 
Glareanus  (9. v.)  tried  in  his  Dodecaehordon  to 
establish  the  relation  between  the  mediaeval 
western  and  the  Greek  systems  of  modes,  he 
gave  the  name  of  ^olian  mode  to  the  scale 
ranging  from  A  to  a,  which  was  the  first  of 
the  four  additional  modes  added  by  him  to 
the  current  eight,  in  order  to  make  up  the 
number  to  twelve.  This  had  been  until  then 
nniversally  regarded  by  mediaeval  theorists  as 
a  mere  transposition  of  the  first  mode.  The 
theory  of  Glareanus  was  unfortunate,  and  his 
innovation  only  threw  into  further  confusion 
the  question,  already  highly  confUsed,  of  the 
relation  of  Eastern  and  Western  music-theory 
(see  Modes).  w.  h.  f. 

JEOLINA.  A  small  and  simple  '  free  reed ' 
instrument,  invented  about  1829  by  Messrs. 


Wheatstone.  It  consisted  of  a  few  free  reeds, 
which  were  fixed  into  a  metal  plate  and  blown 
by  the  mouth.  As  each  reed  was  furnished 
with  a  separate  aperture  for  supplying  the  wind, 
a  simple  melody  could  of  course  be  played  by 
moving  the  instrument  backwards  and  fon^iirdii 
before  the  mouth.  Its  value  for  artistiQ  pur- 
poses was  nil ;  its  only  interest  is  a  historical 
one,  as  being  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to 
make  practical  use  of  the  discoveiy  of  the  free 
reed.''  The  aeolina  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
germ  of  the  Accordion  and  Concertina,    e.  p. 

.ffiOLODION,  or  iEOLODICON  (also  called 
in  Germany  Windhamwnika),  a  keyed  wind- 
instrument  resembling  the  harmonium,  the  tone 
of  which  was  produced  from  steel  springs.  It 
had  a  compass  of  six  octaves,  and  its  tone  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  harmonium.  There  is 
some  oonlroversy  as  to  its  original  inventor; 
most  authorities  attribute  it  to  J.  T.  Eschenbach 
of  Hamburg,  who  is  said  to  have  first  made  it 
in  1800.  Various  improvements  were  subse- 
quently made  by  other  mechanicians,  among^ 
whom  may  be  named  Schmidt  of  Presburg,  Yoit 
of  Schweinfurt,  Sebastian  Mtiller  (1826),  and  F. 
Sturm  of  Suhl  (1888).  The  instrument  is  now 
entirely  superseded  by  the  harmonium.  A  modi- 
fication of  the  aeolodion  was  the  aolsklavier, 
invented  about  1826  by  Schortmann  of  Buttel- 
stadt,  in  which  the  reeds  or  springs  which 
produced  the  sound  were  made  of  wood  instead 
of  metal,  by  which  the  quality  of  tone  was 
made  softer  and  sweeter.  The  instrument 
appears  to  have  been  soon  forgotten.  A  further 
modification  was  the  ^olomelodicon  or  chora- 
LEON,  constructed  by  Brunner  at  Warsaw,  about 
the  year  1825,  from  the  design  of  Professor 
Hoffmann  in  that  city.  It  differed  from  the 
aeolodion  in  the  fact  that  brass  tubes  were  affixed 
to  the  reeds,  much  as  in  the  reed-stops  of  aa 
organ.  The  instrument  was  of  great  power, 
and  was  probably  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
the  organ  in  small  churches,  especially  in  the 
accompaniment  of  chorals,  whence  its  second 
name  choraleon.  It  has  taken  no  permanent 
place  in  musical  history.  In  the  jeolopan- 
TALON,  invented  about  the  year  1830,  by 
Dlugosz  of  Warsaw,  the  aeolomelodioon  was 
combined  with  a  pianoforte,  so  arranged  that 
the  player  could  make  use  of  either  instrument 
separately  or  both  together.  A  somewhat 
similar  plan  has  been  occasionally  tried  with, 
the  piano  and  harmonium,  but  without  great 
success.  E.  P. 

AERTS,  Egidius,  bom  at  Boom  near  Antwerp, 
March  1,  1822,  died  at  Brussels,  June  9,  1858  ; 
an  eminent  flautist  and  composer,  studied  under 
Lahon  in  the  Conservatoire  at  Brussels.  From 
1837  to  1840  he  travelled  professionally  through 
France  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  Brussels 
studied  composition  under  F^tis.  In  1847  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  flute  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, and  first  flute  at  the  Theatre.  He  composed 
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fjmphonies  mnd  oTertnree,  as  well  tm  concertos 
Slid  other  music  for  the  flute.  M.  0.  0. 

AEVIA  (^T7iA  or  JSvia).  A  technical 
word  formed  from  the  Towels  of  AllelxoA  ;  and 
used,  in  Hediseyal  Office  Books,  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion, in  the  same  manner  as  Eyovji — which 


In  Venetian  and  other  Italian  Office-Books 
of  the  16  th  century,  we  sometimes  find  Hal'a, 
or  Harah,  substituted  for  Aevia.        w.  &  B. 

AFFETTUOSO  (Ital.),  or  Con  Ajfktto, 
'with  feeling.'  This  word  is  most  oommonly 
found  in  such  combinations  as  'andante  affet- 
tooso'  or  'allegro  affettuoso/  though  it  Ib 
occasionally  placed  alone  at  the  beginning  of  a 
moTement,  in  which  case  a  somewhat  slow  time 
is  intended.  It  is  frequently  placed  (like 
'csptoBsivo/  'cantabile/  etc.)  over  a  single 
passage,  when  it  refers  merely  to  that  par- 
ticalar  phrase  and  not  to  the  entire  movement 
The  German  expressions  '  Innig,'  '  Mit  innigem 
Aofldmck,'  to  be  met  with  in  Schumann  and 
other  modem  German  composers  are  equivalent 
to  'Affettuoso.'  B.  P. 

AFFILARD,  Miohxl  l',  a  tenor  singer  in 
tiie  choir  of  Louis  XIV.  from  1688  to  1708, 
with  a  salary  of  900  livres.  His  work  on 
linging  at  sight,  'Prinoipes  trte  faciles,'  etc., 
in  which  the  time  of  the  airs  is  regulated  by 
a  pendulum, — precursor  of  the  metronome — 
pMsed  through  seven  editions  (Paris,  1691  ; 
Amsterdam,  1717). 

AFFRETTANDO  (Ital.):  hastening  the 
time.  A  direction  implying  a  certain  degree 
of  excitement,  which  is  not  necessarily  conveyed 
maeeelerando, 

AFRANIO,  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  a  canon  of  Ferrara,  and  reputed 
inventor  of  the  bassoon,  on  the  ground  of  a 
wind  instrument  of  his  called  Phagotum,  which 
is  mentioned,  and  figured  in  two  woodcuts, 
at  p.  179  of  the  Introduetio  in  Chaldaicam 
Iniguam  of  Albanesi  (Pavia,  1589),  a  work 
dedicated  by  the  author  to  his  uncle  Afranio. 
The  instrument  sufficiently  resembles  the 
Biodem  bassoon  or  fagotto  to  make  good 
.Afianio's  right ;  but  see  Ambros's  Miatory,  voL 
ill  p.  422,  and  Bassoon. 

AFRICAINE,  L'.  Grand  opera  in  five  acts  ; 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Meyerbeer.  The 
eomposer  received  the  book  in  1888,  but  did 
not  bring  the  work  into  its  final  shape  until 
■hortly  before  his  death.  Produced  at  the 
Aead^iie,  Paris,  April  28,  1865  ;  in  Italian, 
under  the  French  title,  at  Covent  Garden  on 
lulj  22  of  the  same  year,  with  Pauline  Lucca 
in  the  part  of  Selika,  and  in  English  (trans- 
lation l^  Kenney  with  same  title)  at  Royal 
^bffiA  Opeim,  Oovent  Garden,  Oct  21. 
AFZELFUS,  AsYiD  August,  bom  at  Enkdp- 


ing,  Sweden,  May  6, 1785,  died  Sept  25, 1871, 
a  pastor  and  archaeologist ;  editeid  conjointly 
with  Geger  a  collection  of  Swedish  national 
melodies  '  Svenska  Folk  visor,'  8  vols.  (Stock- 
holm, 1814-16,  continued  by  Arwidsson),  and 
wrote  the  historical  notes  to  another  collection, 
'  Afsked  af  Svenska  Folksharpan '  (Stockholm, 
1848). 

AGAZZARI,  AoosTiNO,  was  a  cadet  of  a  noble 
family  of  Siena,  and  bom  on  Dec.  2,  1578. 
He  is  said,  but  on  rather  slight  authority  (see 
Eitner's  Quellen-Lexikom)  to  have  passed  the 
first  years  of  his  professional  life  in  the  service 
of  the  Emperor  Matthias.  About  1600  he 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  chosen  Maestro 
di  Oappella  at  the  German  College  (after 
Anerio's  retirement  in  1609),  at  the  church 
of  S.  ApoUinaris,^  and  subsequently  at  the 
Seminario  Romano.  An  intimacy  grew  up 
between  him  and  the  well-known  Viadana, 
of  Mantua,  and  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
adopters  of  the  figured  bass.  In  the  preface 
to  the  fourth  book  of  his  'Sacrse  Cantiones' 
(Zanetti,  Rome,  1606),  he  gives  some  instrac- 
tions  for  its  employment  In  1 680  he  retumed 
to  Siena,  and  became  Maestro  of  its  cathedral, 
a  post  which  he  retained  till  his  death,  prob- 
ably April  10,  1640.  Agazzari  was  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  the  AnMnici  IntronaH, 
His  publications  are  numerous,  and  consist  of 
Masses,  Madrigals  (1596,  1600,  1602,  1607, 
1608),  Motets,  Psalms,  Magnificats,  Litanies, 
etc.,  republished  in  numerous  editions  at  Rome, 
Milan,  Venice,  Antwerp,  Frankfort,  and  else- 
where. See  list  in  Quellen- Lexicon.  His 
one  substantive  contribution  to  the  scientific 
literature  of  music  is  a  little  work  of  only 
sixteen  quarto  pages,  entitled  'La  Musica 
Ecclesiastica,  dove  si  contiene  la  vera  diffi- 
nizione  della  Musica  come  Scienza  non  piti 
veduta  e  sua  nobilUi'  (Siena,  1638);  the 
object  of  which  is  to  determine  how  church 
music  should  best  conform  itself  to  the  Resolu- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Trent  On  the 
authority  of  Pitoni,  a  pastoral  drama,  entitled 
'Eumelio,'  has  been  ascribed  to  Agazzari. 
It  was  undoubtedly  performed  at  Rome  in 
1606  and  printed  by  Amadino  at  Venice  in 
that  year;  but  no  author's  name  is  affixed 
either  to  music  or  libretto. 

A  short  motet  by  Agazzari  is  given  by 
Proske  in  the  'Musica  IHvina'  (Ann.  I.  Lib. 
Motettorum,  No.  Ixv.).  B.  H.  p. 

AGITATO  (Ital.),  also  CoN  Aqitazionb, 
'agitated,'  'restless.'  This  adjective  is  mostly 
oombined  with  '  allegro '  or  '  presto '  to  describe 
the  character  of  a  movement  In  the  some- 
what rare  cases  in  which  it  occurs  without  any 
other  time -indication  a  rather  rapid  time  is 
indicated. 

AGNESI,  Louis  Fsbdinakd  Leopold,  the 

1  BUbI  aloM  ■MBttooa  tkis  appolBtaBwl;  Imt  b«  la  pnlMbly 
right. 
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famous  bass,  whose  real  name  was  Agniez,  was 
bom  July  17,  1833,  at  Erpent,  Kamur.  He 
studied  at  the  Brussels  Conseryatoire,  under 
Bosselet  and  F^tis,  and  in  1863-55  gained  the 
ooncours  de  Rome.  He  brought  out  an  opera, 
<  Harold  le  Normand'  (1858)  with  indifferent 
success,  and  subeequentiy  abandoned  composi- 
tion for  singing.  For  the  latter  purpose  in 
1861  he  received  instruction  from  Duprez, 
and  became  a  member  of  Merelli's  Italian  Opera 
Company,  under  the  name  Luigi  Agnesi,  during 
a  tour  thix>ugh  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 
On  Feb.  10,  1864,  he  first  appeared  at  the 
Italiens,  Paris,  as  Assur  in  *  Semiramide,'  with 
the  sisters  Marohisio,  and  was  engaged  there 
for  several  seasons.  In  1865  he  was  engaged 
at  Her  Migesty's  Theatre,  where  he  first  appeaj«d 
with  Murska,  May  22,  as  the  Prefect  in  '  Linda 
di  Chamouni,'  and  during  the  season  he  played 
Assur  and  Figaro  (Le  Nozze),  and  also  sang 
at  the  Philharmonic,  on  each  occasion  with 
fair  success. 

In  1871,  on  his  return  to  England,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death,  Feb.  2,  1875, 
he  enjoyed  a  greater  reputation,  not  only  in 
opera  at  Drury  Lane  (1871-74),  but  as  an 
oratorio  and  concert  singer  at  the  Handel  and 
provincial  Festivals,  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic, 
at  the  Philharmonic,  etc  In  addition  to  the 
parts  above  named,  he  played  with  suooess 
Fizarro  (*Fidelio'),  Mikheli  in  the  solitaiy 
Italian  performance  of  'Les  deux  Joum^' 
June  20,  1872,  the  Duke  in  '  Lucrezia,'  etc, 
and  showed  himself  in  all  an  accomplished 
actor  and  musician,  devoted  to  his  art.  Special 
mention  may  be  inade  of  his  Assur,  which  he 
sang  in  true  Italian  style,  with  Titiens  and 
Trebelli  as  Semiramide  and  Arsace,  a  cast  of 
which  opera  has  never  since  been  equalled  ; 
also  of  his  delivery  of  the  bass  part  of  Crotch's 
*  Palestine,'  in  a  style  of  music  wholly  un- 
familiar to  him.  A.  0. 

AGNESI,  Maria  Teresa,  bom  at  Milan, 
1724,  died  about  1780  ;  sister  of  the  renowned 
scholar,  Maria  Gaetana  Agnesi ;  a  celebrated 
pianist  of  her  time,  composed  five  operas, 
•Sofonisbe,'  'Ciro  in  Armenia,'  'Nitocri,'  *I1 
Re  Pastors'  and  '  Insubria  consolata' (1771), 
several  cantatas,  two  pianoforte  concertos,  and 
sonatas,  well  known  in  Germany.       u.  a  G. 

AGOSTINI,  LuDOVico,  bom  1534  at 
Ferrara.  In  holy  orders,  and  both  poet  and 
composer.  Became  chapel -master  to  Alfonso 
IL,  Duke  of  Este,  and  died  Sept  20,  1590. 
Collections  of  madrigals,  and  other  vocal  works 
were  published  at  Milan,  Venice,  and  Ferrara 
between  1567  and  1586. 

AGOSTINI,  Paolo,  an  Italian  composer, 
who  stands  out  in  relief  from  too  many  of  his 
contemporary  countrymen.  He  was  bom  at 
Yalerano  in  1598,  and  was  a  pupil,  at  Rome, 
of  Bernardino  Nanini,  whose  daughter  he 
married.     After  being  oiganist  of  S.  Trinity 


de'  Pellegrini,  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  and 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  he  succeeded  Ugolinl 
as  Maestro  at  the  Vatican  Chapel,  in  1627. 
He  died  in  Sept  1629. 

The  extant  published  works  of  Agostini 
consist  of  two  volumes  of  Psalms  for  four  and 
eight  voices  (printed  by  Soldi,  Rome,  1619)  ; 
two  volumes  of  Magnificats  for  one,  two,  and 
three  voices  {ib,  1620) ;  and  five  volumes  of 
Masses  for  four,  five,  eight,  and  twelve  voioes, 
published  (Robletti,  Rome)  in  1624,  1625, 
1626,  1627,  and  1628,  respectively.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  employ  large  numbers  of 
voices  in  several  choirs.  Ingenuity  and 
elegance  are  his  prevailing  characteristics  ;  but 
that  he  could  and  did  rise  beyond  these,  is 
proved  by  an  '  Agnus  Dei '  for  eight  voices  in 
canon,  which  was  published  by  P.  Martini  in 
his  'Saggio  di  Oontrappunto  Fugato,'  and 
which  iB  allowed  to  be  a  masterpiece.  He 
contributed  a  dialogue  to  G.  Giamberti's  'Poesie 
diverse'  (1623).  The  fame,  however,  of 
Agostini  rests  upon  his  unpublished  pieces, 
which  form  the  great  bulk  of  his  productions. 
They  are  preserved  partly  in  the  Corsini 
Library,  and  partly  in  the  Collection  of  the 
Vatican.  A  motet  by  Agostini  is  given  in 
Proske's  'Musics  Divina'  (Ann.  I.  Liber 
Motettorum,  No.  Ixx.).  E.  H.  P. 

AGOSTINI,  PiETRO  SiMONE,  bom  at  Rome 
about  1650,  was  maestro  di  cappella  to  the 
Duke  of  Parma.  Two  oratorios,  several  motets, 
and  cantatas,  as  well  as  two  operas  (one — '  II 
Ratto  delle  Sabine,'  performed  at  Venice 
1680)  are  mentioned  in  Eitner's  QueUen^ 
Lexikon, 

AGRELL,  JoHAKN  JoAGHm ,  bom  at  Loth  in 
Sweden,  Feb.  1, 1701 ;  studied  at  Linkoping  and 
Upeala.  Appointed  court  musician  at  Cassel 
in  1728,  and  in  1746  conductor  at  Nurem- 
berg, where  he  died,  Jan.  19,  1765.  He  leffe 
nine  published  works  (Nuremberg),  concertos, 
sonatas,, etc.,  and  many  more  in  manuscript. 

AGREMENS  (Fr.,  properly  Agr4men»  du 
ChaiU  or  de  Musique;  Ger.  Manieren;  Eng. 
Orates),  Certain  ornaments  introduced  into 
vocal  or  instrumental  melody,  indicated  either 
by  signs,  or  by  small  notes,  and  performed 
according  to  certain  rules. 

Various  forms  of  agr^mens  have  been  from 
time  to  time  invented  by  difierent  composers, 
and  many  of  them  have  again  fallen  into  disuse, 
but  the  earliest  seem  to  have  been  the  invention 
of  Chambonni^res,  a  celebrated  French  organist 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  (1670),  and  they  were 
probably  introduced  into  Germany  by  Georo 
MuFFAT,  organist  at  Passau  in  1695,  who  in 
his  youth  had  studied  in  Paris.  The  proper 
employment  of  the  agr^mens  in  French  music — 
which,  according  to  Rousseau  {DicH(m7iaire  de 
Musiqutj  1767)  were  necessary  *pour  oouvrir 
nn  peu  la  fadeur  du  chant  finkn9ais' — ^was  at 
first  taught  in  Paris  by  special  professors  of 
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the  'gout  da  chant,'  but  no  definite  mlee  for 
their  application  were  laid  down  until  Emanuel 
Bach  treated  them  very  ftdl  j  in  his  Verauch 
«fcr  die  vxihre  AH  das  Clcmer  zu  spidm,  in 
1753.  In  this  he  speaks  of  the  great  value  of 
the  agr^ens : — 'Thej  serve  to  connect  the 
notes,  they  enliven  them,  and  when  necessary 
give  them  a  special  emphasis,  .  .  .  they  help 
to  elucidate  the  character  of  the  music ;  whether 
it  be  sad,  cheerful,  or  otherwise,  they  always 
contribute  their  share  to  the  effect,  ...  an 
indifferent  composition  may  be  improved  by 
their  aid,  while  without  them  even  the  best 
melody  may  appear  empty  and  meaningless.' 
At  the  same  time  he  warns  against  their  too 
frequent  use,  and  says  they  should  be  as  the 
ornament  with  which  the  finest  building  may 
be  overladen,  or  the  spices  with  which  the  best 
diih  may  be  spoilt 

The  agr^mens  according  to  Emanuel  Bach 
are  the  Bebang,^  Vorschlag,  Triller,  Doppel- 
echlag.  Mordent,  Anachlag,  Schleifer,  Schneller, 
and  Brechung  (Ex.  i). 

L         Bibimg.  VoncMag.  TrUUr. 
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AynpeteUcv. 


Mordent 


Antchlag. 


»  OiJ    ■  ^J   ^p 


In  addition  to  these,  Marpurg  treats  of  the 
Kachschlag  or  'Aspiration'  (Ex.  2),  which 
Emanuel  Bach  does  not  recogmse,  or  at  least 
calls  'ugly,  although  extraordinarily  in  fiishion,' 
bat  which  ia  largely  employed  by  modem  com- 
poeen. 

1  VadhtcMag. 


The  principal  agr^ena  of  French  music  were 
the  Appoggiature,  TriUe,  and   Accent,  which 

'  lUBctai^  (Fr.  Uimmtmimitt.  IteL  trmmtio)  ounot  be  «xeeated 
« tk^B0d«ii  ptaaofortA  It  eoiHli««d  in  ftrinc  to  th«  key  of 
■M  (laviQbaffd  •  cartaln  trvmbUng  ptfroi-a,  vlJoh  produoed  « 
n^  €f  polMtioo  of  tho  Krand.  vl&umt  any  Intcrral*  of  tSlmo^ 
^^r1i«Ml  tBatraaaniti  ft  dmlUr  aOtet  ia  obtUnodbraroaUiiC 
■•VMat  of  ta«  flafcr  wttlwvt  aliiii(  tt  from  the  itring. 


resembled  respectively  the  Vorschlag,  Triller, 
and  Nachsohlag  described  above,  and  in  ad- 
dition the  Mordant — which  appears  to  have 
differed  from  the  Mordent  of  German  music, 
and  to  have  been  a  kind  of  interrupted  trill, — 
the  Ooul6,  Port  de  voix,^  Port  de  voix  jett^, 
and  the  Cadence  pleine  ou  bris^  '  (Ex.  8). 
8.  MordanU  CouU. 


ji-  rrrrrrfM-irrrrrrrri-i 


The  agr^mens  or  graces  peculiar  to  old 
English  music  differed  considerably  from  the 
above,  and  have  now  become  obsolete.  They  are 
described  in  an  instruction-book  for  the  violin, 
called  the  Division  Violist,  by  Christopher 
Sympeon,  published  in  1659,  and  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  'smooth  and  sliaked 
graces.'  The  smooth  graces  are  only  adapted 
to  stringed  instruments,  as  they  are  to  be 
executed  by  sliding  the  finger  along  the  string ; 
they  include  the  Plain-beat  or  Else,  the  Back- 
fall, the  Double  BackfiiU,  the  Elevation,  the 
Gadent,  and  the  Springer  which  *  concludes  the 
Sound  of  a  Note  more  acute,  by  clapping  down 
another  Finger  just  at  the  expiring  of  it. '  The 
effect  of  this  other  finger  upon  the  violin  would 
be  to  raise  the  pitch  of  the  last  note  but  one 
(the  upper  of  the  two  written  notes)  so  that 
the  Springer  would  resemble  the  French  Accent. 
The  'shsked  graces'  are  the  Shaked  Beat, 
Backfall,  Elevation,  and  Oadent,  which  are 
similar  to  the  plain  graces  with  the  addition 
of  a  shake,  and  lastly  the  Double  Relish,  of 

i.Plain'bwL         Baa^fiOL  DovbU  BaOifiM' 


Ifi  C\  U  JJ.lrf^H=l 


*  The  tenn  *  Port  de  ▼olx/  wbldi  ooglit  properij  to  lignlfr  the 
tmxryiitff  of  the  roloe  with  eztrame  nnootlmew  from  one  note  to 
another  (ItaL  portammto  di  voet),  haa  been  rtaej  genenUr  applied 
to  the  apponriatara. 

'  The  Doppelachlag  (Kng.  'Tom')  waa  often  called  Cadence  hj 
the  French  writera  of  the  time  of  Conperln  (1700) :  and  Indeed 
SebaatianBaohnaai  the  word  in  thla  aenae  In  hia  aavfor-iNkAto^n 
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which  no  ezplanAtion  in  words  is  attempted, 
but  an  example  in  notes  given  as  above  (Ex.  4). 

The  agr^mens  used  in  modem  music  or  in  the 
performance  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
are  acoiaccatura,  appoggiatura,  arpeggio,  mor- 
dent, nachschlag,  shake  or  trill,  slide,  and  turn, 
each  of  which  will  be  fully  described  in  its  own 
place.  [See  also  the  masterly  treatise  on '  Musical 
Ornamentation'  by  E.  Dannreuther,  in  two 
volumes  of  Novello's  Mtcsic  Primera.l     P.  T. 

AGRICOLA,  Alexander,  a  composer  of 
great  celebrity  living  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
century  and  beginning  of  the  16th.  Creepel's 
lament  on  the  death  of  Ooksohem  mentions 
Agricola  as  a  fellow-pupil  in  the  school  of  that 
master  ;  and  the  dates  of  his  published  works, 
together  with  an  interesting  epitaph  printed  in 
a  collection  of  motets  published  at  Wittenberg 
in  1688,  fiimish  us  with  materials  for  briefly 
sketching  his  life.  The  words  of  the  epitaph, 
which  bears  the  title  '  Epitaphium  Alex.  Agri- 
colie  Symphoniastffi  regis  CastHise  Philippi,'  are 
as  follows : — 

If  uiica  quid  defies  T    Peril t  mea  can,  deenaqoo. 
Bstne  Alexander  f    Ib  meus  Agricola. 

Dio  aRe  qnalis  erat?    Clarns  vocom  manooinqQe. 
Quis  locuN  hunc  rapuit?    Valdoletanut  ager. 

Quia  Belgam  hoc  traxit?    BfagnuM  rex  ipse  Philippiu. 
Quo  morbo  interiit?    Febre  ftirente  obiit 

JEtas  qa«  ftierat?    Jam  sexageaimns  annua. 
Sol  ubi  tunc  stabat?    Virginio  in  capite. 
The    question    '  Who    brought    the    Belgian 


hither  t '  is  decisive  as  to  his  nationality.  He 
was  certainly  educated  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
passed  great  part  of  his  life  there.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  distinguished  both  as  a  singer  and 
performer.  A  letter  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France, 
in  Mr.  Julian  Marshall's  collection,  proves  that 
he  was  in  that  king's  service,  and  left  it,  with- 
out leave,  for  that  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici ;  he 
was  at  Milan  till  June  1474,  and  after  some 
years  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
entered  (about  1491)  that  of  PhUip,  Duke  of 
Austria  and  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
followed  him  to  Castile  in  1 505.  There  Agricola 
remained  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  60  (about 
the  year  1506),  of  acute  fever,  in  the  territory 
of  Yalladolid.  Amongst  Agrioola's  known 
works  the  most  important  are  a  motet  for  three 
voices  in  the  collection  called  '  Harmonioe 
Musices'  (1501),  two  motets  for  three  voices 
in  that  entitled  'Motetti  XXXIII*  (Venice, 
Petrucci,  1502) ;  eight  four-part  songs  from  the 
collection  'Canti  cento  cinquanta'  (Venice, 
Petruooi,  1508) ;  and  a  volume  of  five  masses 
*Mis8e  Alex.  Agrioolse'  (Venice,  Petruod, 
1504).  Other  MS.  masses  are  mentioned  in 
Eitner's  QuelUn-Lexikon,  It  is  not  improbable 
that  a  large  number  of  his  compositions  ma^ 
still  be  contained  in  the  libraries  of  Spain. 
[For  recent  investigations  concerning  Agricola, 
see  Van  der  Straeten's  Musique  aux  Paya-Bas, 
vols.  vL  and  viL]  J.  R.  8.-B. 

AGRICOLA,  Gboro  Ludwiq,  bom  Oct  25, 
1648,  at  Grossen-Furra  in  Thuringia,  where 
his  father  was  clergyman ;  brought  up  at 
Eisenach  and  Gotha  and  the  universities  of 
Wittenberg  and  Leipzig ;  capellmeister  at  Gotha 
in  1670.  He  composed  '  Musikalische  Neben- 
stunden '  for  two  violins,  two  violas,  and  bass  ; 
religious  hymns  and  madrigaLs ;  sonatas  and 
preludes,  'auf  franzbsische  Art,'  etc.  etc.  He 
died  at  Gotha,  Feb.  20, 1676,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  full  of  promise,  but  without  accomplishing 
a  style  for  himself.  f.  o. 

AGRICOLA,  JoHANN,  bom  at  Nuremberg 
about  1570,  professor  of  music  in  the  Gym- 
nasium at  Erfurt  in  1611,  and  composer  of 
three  collections  of  motets  (Nuremberg,  1601- 
1611). 

AGRICOLA,  JoHANN  Fribdbioh,  bom  Jan. 
4,  1720,  at  Dobitz,  near  Altenbui-g,  Saxony. 
His  father  was  a  judge,  and  his  mother,  Maria 
Magdalen  Manke,  a  friend  of  Handel  He 
began  to  leam  music  in  his  fifth  year  under  a 
certain  Martini  In  1788  he  entered  the 
University  of  Leipzig  when  Gottsched  was 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  But  though  he  went 
through  the  regular  course  of  '  humanities '  he 
also  studied  music  under  Sebastian  Bach,  with 
whom  he  worked  hard  for  three  years.  After 
this  he  resided  at  Dresden  and  Berlin,  at  the 
latter  from  1741  onwards,  and  studied  the 
dramatic  style  under  Graun  and  Hasse.  In 
1749  he  published  two  pamphlets  on  French 
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and  Italian  taste  in  music  onder  the  pseudonym 
of  FUvio  Anicio  Olibrio.  In  the  following  year 
a  cantata  of  his, '  H  Filosofo  conyinto  in  amore/ 
was  performed  before  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  king  as  to 
indooe  him  to  confer  on  Agricola  the  post  of 
Hof-componist  (1751).  He  had  an  equal  success 
with  a  second  cantata, '  La  Blcamatrice.'  Agri- 
cola  then  married  Signora  Moltenl,  prima  donna 
of  the  Berlin  opera,  and  composed  various  operas 
for  Dresden  and  Berlin,  as  well  as  much  music 
for  the  Church  and  many  arrangements  of  the 
king's  melodies.  After  the  death  of  Graun 
(August  8,  1759)  he  was  made  director  of  the 
royal  chapel ;  but  without  the  title  of  '  capell- 
meister.'  There  he  remained  till  his  death 
Dec  1,  1774  (obituary  hi  Vosntche  Zeitung). 
Agricola's  compositions  had  no  permanent 
success,  nor  were  any  printed  excepting  two 
psalms  and  some  chorales.  He  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  best  organ-i>]ayer  in  Berlin, 
and  a  good  teacher  of  singing.  He  translated 
with  much  skiU  Tosi's  Opinioni  de'  Cantoris 
and  made  some  additions  of  yalue  to  Adlung's 
MuHea  mechanica  organadi,  f.  o. 

AGRICOLA,  Mabtik,  whose  German  name, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  Sohr,  or  Sore,  was 
bom  about  1500  at  Sorau  in  lower  Silesia.  In 
1S24  we  find  him  teacher  and  cantor  in  the 
iirst  Protestant  school  at  Magdeburg,  and  he 
remained  there  till  his  death,  June  10,  1556. 
The  assertion  of  his  biographer  Caspar  that 
Agricola  reached  the  age  of  seventy  has  misled 
all  following  writers  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth. 
In  his  Musica  imtrumentalis  deudsch,  which, 
notwithstanding  Its  polyglot  title  is  written 
in  German,  he  states  that  he  had  no  '  activum 
pnsceptorem '  for  music,  but  learned  the  art  by 
himself  while  constantly  occupied  as  a  school- 
master. That  work  is  remarkable  not  only  for 
its  musical  ability  but  for  its  (German  style, 
which  has  all  the  force  and  flavour  of  the  writ- 
ings of  his  contemporary  Luther  himself.  [It 
was  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1896.]  Agricola's 
chief  protector  and  friend  was  Rhau,  the 
senator  of  'Wittenberg,  renowned  in  his  own 
day  as  a  printer  of  music.  This  excellent  man 
printed  many  of  Agricola's  works,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  named  amongst  others: — 
I>uo  libri  musiees,  1561;  Ein  kuriz  deudsche 
Mutica,  1528;  Jftuica  instrumerUalis  deudsch, 
1529,  '30,  '32,  '42,  *45;  Musica  Jiguralis  deudsch, 
1532;  Von  den  ProporHonihtUj  e.  1532;  Rudi- 
menta  Musiees,  1539.  The  list  of  the  rest  will 
be  found  in  Draudius'  Bibliot?ieca  CUuHca, 
p.  1650;  Walther'9  Lexikon;  Marpurg's  5ei- 
Wiye,  vol.  v.;  Forkel's  Literature,  Ctorber's 
i>icfionary,  and  Eitner's  QueUe7»-XexiA:an.  Mat- 
theson  hi  his  Ephorus  (p.  124)  praises  him  for 
having  been  the  first  to  abolish  the  '  ancient 
tablatnre,'  and  adopt  the  system  of  notation 

which  we  still  employ.    But  this  is  inaccurate. 

AH  that  Agrioola  proposed  was  a  new '  tablature ' 


for  the  lute,  better  than  the  old  one.  On  the 
conflict  between  the  old  and  new  notation, 
Agricola's  writings  are  full  of  interest,  and 
they  must  be  studied  by  every  one  who  wishes 
to  have  an  accurate  view  of  that  revolution. 
But  unfortunately  they  are  both  rare  and 
costly.  F.  o. 

AGRI(X)LA,  WoLPGANO  Chbistoph,  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  composed 
a  '  Fasciculus  Musicalis'  for  two  voices  (Wiirz- 
burg,  1637),  a  book  of  masses  (i&.  1647),  and 
'Fasciculus  variarum  cantionum,'  of  motets 
(ib,  1648). 

AGTHE,  Carl  C^hristian,  bom  at  Hetts- 
stadt,  1762;  died  at  Ballenstedt,  Nov.  27, 
1797;  organist,  composer  of  six  operas,  three 
pianoforte  sonatas  (Leipzig,  1790),  and  a  col- 
lection of  Lieder  (Dessau,  1782).  His  son, 
W.  J.  Albrbcht,  bom  at  Ballenstedt,  April  14, 
1790,  in  1810  settled  at  Leipzig,  and  1823  at 
Dresden  as  teacher  of  Logier's  system,  under 
the  approval  of  C.  M.  von  Weber,  and  in  1826 
founded  a  similar  establishment  at  Posen.  From 
1832  to  1845  he  directed  a  musical  institution  of 
his  own  at  Berlin,  where  he  died,  Oct.  8,  1878. 
Kullak  was  his  best-known  pupil.       x.  c.  c. 

AGUADO,  DiONisio,  born  in  Madrid,  April 
8, 1784,  a  remarkable  performer  on  the  guitar ; 
received  his  chief  instruction  from  Garcia,  the 
great  singer.  In  1825  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  associated  with  the  most  eminent  artists  of 
the  day,  till  1838,  when  he  retumed  to  Madrid, 
and  died  there,  Dec.  20,  1849.  His  method 
for  the  guitar,  an  excellent  work  of  its  kind, 
passed  through  three  editions  in  Spain  (Madrid, 
1825-1843)  and  one  in  Paris  (1827).  He  also 
published  '  CoUeccion  de  los  Etudios  para  la 
guitarra'  (Madrid,  1820),  'CoUeccion  de 
Andantes,'  etc.,  and  other  works  for  his 
instrament.  m.  c.  c. 

AGUILERA  DE  HEtSEDIA,  Sbbastian,  a 
monk  and  Spanish  composer  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  His  chief  work  was  a  col- 
lection of  Magnificats  for  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
and  eight  voices  (1618),  many  of  which  are  still 
sung  in  the  cathedral  of  Saragossa,  where  he 
directed  the  music,  and  at  other  churches  in 
Spain. 

AGUJARI,  LucRBZiA,  a  very  celebrated 
singer,  who  supplies  an  extraordinary  example 
of  the  fashion  of  nicknaming  musicians;  for, 
being  a  natural  child  of  a  noble,  she  was  always 
announced  in  the  playbills  and  newspapers  as 
La  Bastardina  or  Baetardella,  She  was  bom 
at  Ferrara  in  1743,  instructed  in  a  convent  by 
the  Abb^  Lambertini,  and  made  her  d^ut  at 
Florence  in  1764.  Her  triumph  was  brilliant, 
and  she  was  eagerly  engaged  for  all  the  principal 
towns,  where  she  was  enthuslasticaUy  received. 
She  did  not  excel  in  expression,  but  in  execution 
she  surpassed  all  rivals.  The  extent  of  her 
register  was  beyond  all  comparison.  Sacohini 
said  he  had  heard  her  sing  as  high  as  Bb  in 
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altissimo,  and  she  had  two  good  ootayes  below : 
but  Mozart  himself  heard  her  at  Parma  in  1770, 
and  says  of  her  ^  that  she  had  '  a  lovely  roioe, 
a  flexible  throat,  and  an  incredibly  high  range. 
She  sang  the  following  notes  and  passages  in 
my  presence  * : — 


Ten  years  later,  in  speaking  of  Mara,  he  says, 
*  She  has  not  the  good  fortune  to  please  me. 
She  does  too  little  to  be  compared  to  a  Bas* 
tardella — ^though  that  is  her  peculiar  style— 
and  too  much  to  touch  the  heart  like  an  Aloysia 
Weber.'*  Leopold  Mozart  says  of  her,  'She  is 
not  handsome  nor  yet  ugly,  but  has  at  times  a 
wild  look  in  the  eyes,  like  people  who  are  sub- 
ject to  oonyulsions,  and  she  is  lame  in  one  foot. 
Her  conduct  formerly  was  good  ;  she  has,  con- 
sequently, a  good  name  and  reputation.' 

Agujari  made  a  great  sensation  in  the  car- 
nival of  1774  at  Milan  in  the  serious  opera  of 
'II  Tolomeo,'  by  Colla,  and  still  more  in  a 
cantata  by  the  same  composer.  In  1780  she 
married  Colla,  who  composed  for  her  most  of 
the  musio  she  sang.  She  sang  at  the  Pantheon 
Concerts  for  some  years,  from  1775,  receiving 
a  salary  at  one  time  of  £100  a  night  for  singing 
two  songs,  a  price  which  was  then  simply  enor- 
mous. Tliere  is  an  amusing  account  of  her  in 
Mme.  D' Arblay's  Memoirs  of  Dr,  Bumey,  She 
died  at  Parma,  May  18,  1783.  J.  M. 

AGUS,  Henri,  bom  in  1749,  died  1798  ; 
composer  and  professor  of  solfeggio  in  the 
Conservatoire  of  Paris  (1796).  The  only 
works  attributed  with  certainty  to  him,  are 


>  Letter  of  March  34. 1770. 


«  Letter  of  Nov.  13.  ITPO. 


educationaL  Another  Aous,  named  Joseph, 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  which 
display  more  learning  than  genius,  and  consist 
of  trios  for  strings,  duets,  glees,  catches,  etc., 
published  in  London,  where  he  lived  for  some 
time,  and  six  duos  ooncertants  for  two  violins* 
published  by  Barbierl  (Paris)  as  the  op.  87  of 
BocchennL 

AHLE,  JoHANN  RoDOLPH,  church  composer, 
bom  at  Muhlhausen  in  Thuringia,  Dec.  24, 
1625  ;  educated  at  Cottingen  and  Erfurt.  In 
1646  he  became  organist  at  Erfurt,  and  in 
1654  held  the  same  post  in  the  Blasiuskirohe  at 
his  native  plaoe,  where  in  1656  he  was  appointed 
member  of  the  senate  and  in  1661  burgomaster. 
He  died  in  full  possession  of  his  powers  July 
8,  1673.  His  published  compositions  include 
Co^npendium  pro  Umellis  (1648),  a  treatise  on 
singing  which  went  through  three  editions  ; 
'GeistiUchen  Dialogen'  (1648),  'Sinphonien, 
Paduanen,  Balletten ' ;  '  Thuringische  Lust- 
garten,'  a  series  of  church  compositions,  which 
appeared  in  1657,  1658,  1668,  1665;  400 
'geistliche  Arien,'  'geistliche  Conoerte,'  and 
'  Andachten '  on  all  the  Sundays  and  Festivals, 
etc  etc.  He  cultivated  the  simple  style  of  the 
choral,  avoiding  polyphonic  counterpoint.  His 
tunes  were  for  long  very  popular,  and  are  still 
sung  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Thuringia — 
amongst  others  that  known  as  '  Liebster  Jesn, 
wir  sind  hier.'  A  selection  of  his  vocal  works, 
edited  by  Herr  J.  Wolf,  is  in  voL  6  of 
DenkmUUr  Deutacher  TonJcunst,  in  the  preface 
to  which  is  a  complete  list  of  Ahle's  com- 
positions. See  also  Sammelb&nde  of  the  Inter. 
Mus.  Gesellschaft,  ii.  898.  Able  left  a  son, 
Johann  Ceoi^,  bom  1650,  who  succeeded  to 
his  father's  musical  honours,  and  was  made 
poet  laureate  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  L  He 
died  Dec.  2,  1706.  His  hymn  tunes  were  once 
popular,  but  are  not  now  in  use.  f.  o. 

AHLSTROEM,  Olof,  bom  August  14, 1756  ; 
a  Swedish  composer,  organist  at  the  church  of 
St  Jakob,  Stockholm,  and  court  aooompanist  ; 
composed  sonatas  for  pianoforte  (Stockholm, 
1788  and  1786),  cantatas,  and  songs,  and 
edited  with  Boman  Walda  svenska  Folhdansar 
och  Folkltdar,  a  collection  of  Swedish  popular 
airs.  He  was  also  editor  for  two  years  of  & 
Swedish  musical  periodical  Musikalisk  Tids- 
firdrift    He  died  August  11,1835.     M.  G.  o. 

AHNA,  Heinrich  Karl  Hermann  de,  was 
bom,  June  22,  1885,  at  Vienna,  where  he  was 
trained  as  a  violinist  by  Mayseder.  He  also 
received  instruction  from  Mildner  in  Prague, 
and  was  already  at  the  age  of  twelve  malan^ 
public  appearances  in  Vienna,  London,  etc 
Two  years  later  he  received  the  appointment 
of  C!!hiimber  Virtuoso  to  the  Duke  of  Cobur^^ 
Ootha,  but  in  1851  an  entire  change  came 
over  his  manner  of  life.  He  forsook  the 
musical  for  a  military  career,  joined  the 
Austrian   army  as  a  cadet,  and  remained  « 
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soldier  until  the  doee  of  the  disastroos  Italian 
CMnpaign  in  1859,  when  he  returned  to  his 
mnaocal  stadiee.  Art  was  certainly  the  gainer 
hj  his  retom.  In  due  time  he  becune  a  soloist 
of  repate,  and  violinist  in  the  much-frequented 
Trio  Concerts  given  by  him  in  coigunotion  with 
Barth  the  pianist  and  Hausmann  the  violon- 
oelliBt ;  bat  he  is  chiefly  known  to  fame  as 
seomd  violin  in  the  Joachim  Quartet,  a  position 
for  which  he  was  not  only  fitted  by  re&iement 
of  style,  and  mnsioal  knowledge,  but  also  by 
his  quite  remarkable  faculty  of  playing  up  to 
the  leader.  It  is  said  that,  in  parallel  passages, 
it  was  at  times  difficult  to  discern  which  of  the 
two  was  playing.  Amongst  the  posts  held  by 
him  at  Berlin  were  that  of  leader  of  the  Royal 
•rdiestra  and  professor  at  the  Hochsohule  under 
Joachim.  He  died  in  Berlin,  Nov.  1,  1892. 
His  sister,  Elianora  db  Ahna,  was  a  dramatic 
ainger  of  great  promise,  fulfilling  mezzo-soprano 
rdlea  at  the  court  opera.  Bom  Jan.  8,  1888, 
she  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven,  on 
May  10,  1865.  w.  w.  a 

AIBLINOER,  JoHANK  Oaspab,  bom  at 
Waaaerburg  in  Bavaria,  Feb.  23,  1779.  His 
eompoeitions  are  much  esteemed,  and  performed 
in  the  Oatholio  churches  of  South  Germany.  In 
1803  he  went  to  Italy,  and  studied  eight  years 
at  Yioenza,  after  wMch  he  settled  at  Venice, 
where  in  conjunction  with  the  Abate  Gregorio 
T^tino  he  founded  the  'Odeon'  Institution 
fior  the  practice  of  classical  works.  In  1819  he 
was  recalled  to  his  native  country  by  the  king, 
wrote  two  ballets,  and  was  appointed  capeU- 
mmter  of  the  Italian  Opera  at  Munich,  until 
1823,  when  he  conducted  the  court  music.  In 
1833,  however,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  resided 
at  B^gmmo,  occupying  himself  in  the  collection 
of  ancient  classical  music,  which  is  now  in  the 
Staatsbibliothek  at  Munidi.  His  whole  efforts 
to  the  end  of  his  life  were  directed  to  the 
performance  of  classical  vocal  music  in  the 
AQerheiligenkapelle  at  Munich,  erected  in 
1826.  His  single  attempt  at  dramatic  com- 
position was  an  opera,  'Rodrigo  e  Chimene,' 
1821,  which  was  not  successfuL  The  bravura 
airs  for  lime.  Schechner  and  for  Pellegrini 
w^^  much  liked,  but  the  piece  showed  no 
depth  of  invention.  In  church  music,  however, 
he  was  remarkably  happy;  his  compositions 
in  thia  department  are  in  the  free  style  of  his 
time,  written  with  great  skill,  and  full  of 
religioQS  feeling,  tnnefid,  agreeable,  and  easy 
mekxly,  and  exactly  suited  to  small  church 
dioin.  They  consist  of  masses,  some  requiems, 
gradnala,  litanies,  and  psalms,  with  accompani- 
ments for  orchestra  and  organ,  publish^  at 
Momdi,  Augsburg,  and  Paris  (Schott).  Aib- 
Hnger  died  May  6,  1867.  c.  p.  p. 

AICHINGEB,  Gbxoos.  Bom  about  1565  ; 
took  hoty  CfrderSy  and  in  1584  entered  the 
•er?iee  of  Freiherr  Jacob  Fugger  at  Augsburg 
M  otgADJst     In   1599  he  paid  a  visit  of  two 


years  to  Rome  to  perfect  himself  in  music. 
He  died  Jan.  21,  1628.  In  the  preface  to 
his  'Sacre  Cantiones'  (Venice,  1590),  he  praises 
the  music  of  Gabrieli  ;  and  his  works,  both  in 
this  collection  and  in  that  of  1608,  also  betray 
the  influence  of  the  Venetian  school.  They  are 
among  the  best  German  music  of  that  time, 
bearing  marks  of  real  genius  ;  and  are  superior 
to  those  of  his  contemporary,  tiie  learned  Gallus, 
or  Handl.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  are 
a  'Ubi  est  frater,'  and  'Assumpta  est  Maria,' 
both  for  three  voices  ;  an  *  Adoramus '  for  four  ; 
and  an  '  Intonuit  de  coelo '  for  six  voices,  the  last 
printed  in  the  Florilegium  Fortevise,  A  Litany, 
a  Stabat  Mater,  and  various  motets  of  his  are 
printed  in  Proske's  'Musics  Divina,'  and  a  motet 
for  six  voices  in  Gommer's  '  Musics  Sacra.'  A 
complete  list  is  in  the  Quellen-Lexikon.    F.  o. 

AID  A.  Grand  opera  in  four  acts ;  libretto  by 
Antonio  Ghlslanzoni,  music  by  Verdi.  Gom- 
missioned  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  for  the 
opera-house  at  Gairo,  and  produced  there  Dec. 
24,1871.  The  first  European  performance  took 
place  at  Milan,  Feb.  8, 1872  ;  and  on  June  22, 
1876,  it  was  given  at  Govent  Garden.        M. 

AIMOK,  Pamphils  Leopold  FKAN9018,  vio- 
loncellist and  composer,  bom  at  L'Isle,  near 
Avignon,  Oct  4,  1779 ;  conducted  the  orchestra 
of  the  theatre  in  Marseilles  when  only  seventeen, 
that  of  the  Gymnase  Dramatique  in  Paris  1821, 
and  of  the  Th^tre  Fran9ai8,  on  the  retirement 
of  Baudron,  1822.  Of  his  seven  operas  only 
two  were  performed,  the  *  Jeux  Floraux'  (1818), 
and  'Michel  et  Ohristine'  (1821),  the  last  with 
great  success.  A  third,  'Les  Sybarites,'  was 
published  in  1 881.  He  also  composed  numerous 
string  quartets,  trios,  and  duos  (Paris  and 
Lyons),  and  was  the  author  of  Connaissanoea  fr6- 
liminaires  de  VHarmcmie,  and  other  treatises. 
He  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  2,  1866.         M.  c.  0. 

AIR  (Ital.  aria;  Fr.  air  ;  Germ.  AHSy  from 
the  Latin  a^,  the  lower  atmosphere ;  or  crm, 
a  given  number,  an  epoch,  or  period  of  time). 
In  a  general  sense  air,  from  the  element  whose 
vibration  is  the  cause  of  music,  has  come  to 
mean  that  particular  kind  of  music  which  is 
independent  of  harmony.  In  common  parlance 
air  is  rhythmical  melody — any  melody  or  kind 
of  melody  of  which  the  feet  are  of  the  same 
duration,  and  the  phroMS  bear  some  recognis- 
able proportion  one  to  another.  In  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  air  represented  popularly  a 
cheerful  strain.  The  English  word  glee,  now 
exclusively  applied  to  a  particular  kind  of 
musical  composition,  is  derived  from  the  A.S. 
gligge,  in  its  primitive  sense  simply  music. 
Technically  an  air  is  a  composition  for  a  single 
voice  or  any  monophonous  instrument,  accom- 
panied by  other  voices  or  by  instruments. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  many 
part-songs  were  written,  differing  from  those 
of  the  preceding  century  in  many  important 
particulars,  but  chiefly  in  the  fact  of  their 
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iBterest  bein;;  thrown  into  one,  generally  the 
upper,  part ;  the  other  parts  being  subordinate. 
These  other  parts  were  generally  so  contriyed 
as  to  admit  of  being  either  sung  or  played. 
The  first  book  of  Ford's  Musike  of  stmdrie 
kinds  (1607)  is  of  this  class.  Subsequently 
to  its  invention,  arias  were  for  a  considerable 
time  commonly  published  with  the  accompani- 
ment only  of  a  *  figured  bass.'  The  aria  grande, 
great  or  more  extended  air,  has  taken  a  vast 
variety  of  forms.  These,  however,  may  be  classed 
under  two  heads,  the  aria  with  '  da  capo '  and 
the  aria  without.  The  invention  of  the  former 
and  older  form  is  now  generally  attributed  to 
Francesco  Oavalli,  in  whose  opera  'Giasone' 
(1649)  the  line  which  divides  air  from  recitative 
seems  to  have  been  marked  more  distinctly  than 
in  any  preceding  music.  The  so-called  '  aria  * 
of  Monteverde  and  his  contemporaries  (c  1600) 
is  hardly  distinguishable  from  their  'musica 
parlante,'  a  very  slight  advance  on  the  'plain- 
song  *  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  aria  without 
'da  capo '  is  but  a  more  extended  and  interest- 
ing form  than  that  of  its  predecessor.  In  the 
earlier  the  first  section  or  division  is  also  the 
last ;  a  section,  always  in  another  key  and 
generally  shorter,  being  interposed  between  the 
first  and  its  repetition.  In  the  later  form  the 
first  section  is  repeated,  often  several  times,  the 
sections  interposed  being  in  different  keys  from 
one  another  as  well  as  from  the  first,  which,  on 
its  last  repetition,  is  generally  more  or  less 
developed  into  a  'coda.'  The  aria  grande  has 
assumed,  under  the  hands  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  modem  school,  a  scope  and  a  splendour 
which  raise  it  to  all  but  symphonic  dignity. 
As  specimens  of  these  qualities  we  may  cite 
Beethoven's  'Ah,  perfido,'  and  Mendelssohn's 
'Infelioe.'  The  limits  of  the  human  voice 
forbid,  however,  save  in  rare  instances,  to  the 
aria,  however  extended,  that  repetition  of  the 
same  strains  in  different  though  related  keys, 
by  which  the  symphonic  'form'  is  distinguished 
from  every  other.  But  compositions  of  this  class, 
especially  those  intersperaed  with  recitative, 
though  nominally  sometimes  arie  belong  rather 
to  the  class  'scena.'    [See  also  Art  A.]   J.  H. 

A' REM  PIS,  Nicholas,  organist  of  Ste. 
Gudule,  at  Brussels,  about  1628  ;  composed 
three  books  of  symphonies  (Antwerp,  1644, 
1647,  and  1649).  A  certain  Jean  Florent 
A'Kempis  was  organist  of  another  church  in 
Brussels  from  about  1657  ;  he  was  certainly 
the  author  of  a  book  of  '  CJantiones '  published 
at  Antwerp  in  1667,  and  possibly  wrote  the 
'  MissiB  et  Motetta '  and  a  requiem,  the  fbrmer 
of  which,  published  at  Antwerp  in  1660,  has 
been  also  ascribed  to  the  other  A'Kempis. 

AKEROYDE,  Samuel,  a  native  of  Yorkshire, 
was  a  very  popular  and  prolific  composer  of  songs 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  Many 
of  his  compositions  are  contained  in  Uie  follow- 
ing oollections  of  the  period :  '  D'Urfey's  Third 


(Collection  of  Songs'  1686  ;  'The  Theatre  of 
Musick,'  1686-87 ;  'Vinculum  Societatis,'  1687 ; 
'Comes  Amoris,'  1687-94;  'The  Banquet  of 
Musick,'  1688 ;  ' Thesaurus  Musicus,'  1698-96 ; 
and  in  The  Gentleman's  Jaumal,  1692-94. 
He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  Third  Part  of 
D'Urfey's  'Don  Quixote,'  1696.       w.  h.  h. 

ALA,  Giovanni  Battista,  bom  at  Monza 
about  the  end  of  the  16  th  century,  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two  ;  organist  of  the  Church 
dei  Servitori,  in  Milan,  and  composer  of  can- 
zonets, madrigals,  and  operas  (Milan,  1617, 
1626),  'Concerti  ecdesiastici '  (Milan,  1618, 
1621,  1628),  and  several  motets  in  the 
'Pratum  musicum'  (Antwerp,  1684V  and  in 
the  'Luscinia  Sacra'  (Antwerp,  1638). 

ALABIEY,  Alexander  Nicholaevich,  a 
talented  amateur  of  the  pseudo-national  school 
which  preceded  Glinka,  bom  at  Moscow,  August 
30,  1802.  He  entered  the  army,  but  being 
led  by  his  fiery  temper  into  some  breach  of 
discipline,  was  exiled  to  Tobolsk.  On  his 
return,  he  settled  in  Moscow,  where  he  died  in 
1862.  In  collaboration  with  Yerstovsky  and 
others,  he  produced  several  vaudevilles  which 
were  popular  in  their  day.  Encouraged  by  the 
success  of  Catterino  Caves,  he  attempted  a 
Russian  faiiy-opera:  'A  Moonlight  Night,  or 
the  Domovoi'  (House  Spirit).  Probably  the 
task  was  beyond  his  amateur  resources,  for  the 
work  proved  a  failure.  Alabiev  composed  about 
a  hundred  songs,  pleasing  melodies  in  the 
popular  style,  but  exceedingly  elementaiy  as 
regards  form  and  accompaniment  One  of  tiieee 
'  The  Nightingale '  became  widely  known  from 
having  been  introduced  into  the  'Singing-lesson' 
in  *I1  Barbiere'  by  Yiardot,  Patti,  and  Sem- 
brich.  B.  N. 

ALARD,  Delphin,  eminent  violinist.  Bom 
at  Bayonne,  March  8,  1816  ;  showed  at  an 
early  age  remarkable  musical  talent,  and  in 
1827  was  sent  to  Paris  for  his  education.  At 
first  he  was  not  received  as  a  regular  pupil  at 
the  Conservatoire,  but  was  merely  allowed  to 
attend  Habeneck's  classes  as  a  listener.  He 
soon,  however,  won  the  second,  and  a  year  later 
the  first  prize  for  violin-playing,  and  from  1831 
began  to  make  a  great  reputation  as  a  performer. 
In  1848,  on  BaiLLot's  death,  he  succeeded  that 
great  master  as  professor  at  the  Conservatoire, 
which  post  he  held  until  his  death,  Feb.  22, 
1888.  Alard  was  the  foremost  representative 
of  the  modem  French  school  of  violin-playing 
at  Paris,  with  its  characteristic  merits  and 
drawbacks.  His  style  was  eminently  lively, 
pointed,  frill  of  ^lan.  He  published  a  number 
of  concertos  and  operatic  fantasias  which, 
owing  to  their  brilliancy,  attained  in  Franoe 
considerable  popularity,  without  having  much 
claim  to  artistic  worth.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  '  Yiolin  School,'  which  has  been  translated 
into  several  languages,  is  a  very  oomprehensiva 
and  meritorious  work.     He  also  edited  a  aeleo* 
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tion  of  yiolin-oompodtioiis  of  the  most  eminent 
masters  of  the  18th  oentniy,  'Les  maltres 
dassiques  du  Violon,'  etc.  (Schott),  in  40 
parts.  p.  D. 

ALBANI,  Hathias,  a  renowned  violin- 
maker,  bom  1621,  at  Botzen,  was  one  of 
Stainer's  best  pupils.  The  tone  of  his  violins, 
which  are  generally  very  high  in  the  belly,  and 
have  a  dark  red,  almost  brown,  yamish,  is 
more  remarkable  for  power  than  for  quality. 
He  died  at  Botzen  in  1678.  His  son,  also 
named  Mathiaa,  was  at  first  a  pupil  of  his 
father,  afterwards  of  the  Amatis  at  Cremona, 
and  finally  settled  at  Rome.  His  beet  violins, 
idiich  by  some  connoisseurs  are  considered 
hardly  inferior  to  those  of  the  Amatis,  are 
dated  at  the  end  of  the  17th  and  beginning 
of  Uie  18th  century.  A  third  Albani,  whose 
Christian  name  is  not  known,  and  who  lived 
daring  the  17th  century  at  Palermo,  also  made 
good  violins,  which  resemble  those  of  the  old 
German  makers.  p.  D. 

ALBANI,  the  stage-name  of  Mile.  Marie 
Louise  C^cile  Emma  Lajeunesse,  who  was  bom 
Kov.  1,  1850,  of  French  Canadian  parents,  at 
Chambly,  near  Montreal,  and  is  therefore  an 
English  subject.  Her  father  was  a  professor  of 
the  harp,  and  she  began  life  in  a  musical  atmo- 
sphere. When  she  was  five  years  of  age  the 
family  removed  to  Montreal,  and  MUe.  Lajeunesse 
entered  the  school  of  the  Convent  of  the  Sacr6 
Ccsai.  Here  she  remained  several  years,  with 
such  instruction  in  singing  as  the  oonvent  could 
afford,  and  she  is  said  to  have  abandoned  the 
idea  of  adopting  a  religious  life  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Superior  of  the  convent,  who 
discovered  the  great  qualities  of  her  pupiL 

In  the  year  1864  the  family  again  removed, 
this  time  to  Albany,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Kew  York  ;  and  while  pursuing  her  studies 
there  MUe.  Lijeunesse  sang  in  the  choir  of  the 
Catholic  cathed^  and  thus  attracted  the 
notioe  not  only  of  the  public  but  of  the  Catholic 
bishop,  who  strongly  urged  M.  Lajeunesse  to 
tike  his  daughter  to  £urope  and  place  her 
under  proper  masters  for  the  development  of 
10  remarkable  a  talent.  A  concert  was  given 
in  Albany  to  raise  the  necessary  fonds,  after 
which  Mile.  Lajeunesu  proceeded  to  Paris  with 
her  father.  From  Paris,  after  studying  with 
Dnprez  for  eight  months,  she  went  to  Lamperti 
st  Milan,  with  whom  she  remained  for  a  con- 
■ider&ble  time.  The  relation  between  the 
master  and  his  gifted  pupil  may  be  gathered 
hy  the  fact  that  his  treatise  on  the  Shake  is 
dedicated  to  her.  In  1870  she  made  her  d^but 
it  Ifesrina  in  the  Sonnambula,  under  the  name 
of  Albani,  a  name  suggested  by  LampertL  She 
then  sang  for  a  time  at  the  Pergola,  Florence. 
Her  first  appearance  in  London  was  in  the  same 
opera  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden, 
on  April  2,  1872.  The  beautiful  qualities  of 
1^  vmoe  and  the  charm  of  her  appearance  were 


at  once  appreciated,  and  she  grew  in  favour 
during  the  whole  of  the  season.  Later  in  the 
year  she  made  a  very  successful  appearance  at 
the  Italian  Opera  of  Paris.  She  then  returned 
to  Milan,  and  passed  several  months  in  hard 
study  under  her  former  master.  1878  saw  her 
again  at  Covent  Garden.  Between  that  and  her 
next  London  season,  she  visited  Russia  and 
America,  and  on  August  6,  1878,  she  married 
Mr.  Ernest  Gye,  who  became  lessee  of  Covent 
Garden  on  his  father's  death  in  Dec.  1878. 

From  1880  she  sang  at  Covent  Garden  each 
season  (except  that  of  1886)  until  1896,  when 
she  appeared  as  Isolde  and  Donna  Anna.  Her 
large  repertory  includes  the  chief  parts  in  such 

*  stock  *  operas  as  *  Lucia,*  'Faust,'  *  Huguenots,' 

*  Traviata,  *  *  Rigoletto '  and  *  Mefistofele ' ;  she  was 
the  first  to  sing  Elizabeth,  Elsa,  and  Eva  in 
the  Italian  versions  of  the  operas  in  which  they 
appear  ;  [and  the  last  and  greatest  triumph  of 
her  operatic  career  was  as  Isolde,  which  she 
sang  for  the  first  time  to  the  Tristan  of  Jean 
de  Reszke,  in  German,  June  26,  1896].  Other 
new  parts  have  been  —  Isabella  ('  Pr6  aux 
Clercs '),  Tamara  (Rubinstein's  '  Demonic ')  ; 
Brunhild  (Reyer's  'Sigurd');  Antonida  ('Vie 
pour  le  Czar ') ;  Deedemona  (Verdi's  *  Otello  *) ; 
and  Edith  (Cowen's  'Harold '),  the  only  operatic 
part  she  has  created  in  the  English  language. 

Since  1872  she  has  sung  every  autumn  at 
one  or  more  of  our  provincial  festivals,  where 
she  has  created,  in  important  new  works,  parts 
mostly  written  for  her,  viz.,  at  Birmingham, 
1882,  in  the  'Redemption';  1885,  'Mors  et 
Vita '  and  'Spectre's  Bride' ;  1881,  atKorwichin 
'  St  Ursula'  (Cowen):  and  at  Leeds,  1880,  Mar- 
garita in  '  The  Martyr  of  Antioch ' ;  1886,  Elsie 
in  'The  Golden  Legend,'  St  Ludmila  (DvoHk), 
and  Ilmas  ('  Story  of  Sayid '),  Mackenzie. 
At  Worcester,  also,  in  1881,  she  sang  in  Chera- 
bini's  Mass  in  D  minor,  in  1882  (at  Birming- 
ham) in  the  same  composer's  Mass  in  C  ;  and 
in  1884  in  Bach's  cantata,  'God  so  loved  the 
world.'  In  London  and  at  Sydenham  she 
has  sung  in  the  greater  part  of  these  works, 
also  in  'The  Rose  of  Sharon,'  Dvofdk's  Stabat 
Mater,  and  in  1886  in  Liszt's  'St  Elizabeth' 
on  the  occasion  of  the  composer's  farewell  visit 
Mme.  Albani  has  sung  in  opera  abroad  with  her 
usual  success ;  also  in  Gounod's  oratorios  at 
the  Trocad^,  Paris.  During  a  three  weeks' 
visit  to  Berlin  in  1887  she  sang  both  in  German 
and  Italian  in  'Lucia,'  'Traviata,'  'Faust,' 
'Fliegende  Hollander'  and  'Lohengrin,'  and 
was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  a  court  chamber 
singer.  At  the  request  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
she  returned  to  Berlin  on  April  2,  1887,  and 
sang  her  original  part  of  Elsie  on  the  second 
performance  there  of  'The  Golden  Legend,' 
under  his  direction,  having  travelled  from 
Brussels  for  that  express  purpose. 

Her  voice  is  a  rich  soprano  of  remarkably 
sympathetic  quality,  and  of  great  power.     The 
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higher  registers  are  of  exceptional  beauty,  and 
she  possesses  in  perfection  the  art  of  singing 
mezza  voce.    She  is  also  a  good  pianist.    A.  o. 

ALBENIZ,  IsAAO,  bom  May  29,  1861,  at 
Comprodon,  Spain,  pupil  of  Marmontel,  Jadas- 
sohn, Brassin  and  Liszt,  for  piano  and  of  Dupont 
and  Greyaert  for  composition.  Appeared  with 
great  success  in  London  and  elsewhere  as  a 
pianist,  and  wrote  a  comic  opera,  '  The  Magic 
Opal,'  produced  in  1893.  'Enrico  Clifford' 
and  'Pepita  Jimenez,'  two  more  ambitious 
works,  were  given  at  Barcelona  in  1894  and 
1895  respectively. 

ALBENIZ,  Pedro,  born  in  Biscay  about 
1755,  died  about  1821 ;  a  Spanish  monk,  con- 
ductor of  the  music  at  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Sebastian,  and  (1795)  at  that  of  Logrono ; 
composed  masses,  vespers,  motets,  and  other 
church  music,  never  published,  and  a  book  of 
solfeggi  (St  Sebastian,  1800). 

ALBENIZ,  Pedro,  bom  at  Logrono,  April 
14,  1795,  died  at  Madrid,  April  12,  1855  ;  son 
of  a  musician,  Matt^o  Albeniz,  and  pupil  of 
Henri  Herz  and  Ealkbrenner;  organist  from 
the  age  of  ten  at  various  towns  in  Spain,  and 
professor  of  the  pianoforte  in  the  Conservatoire 
at  Madrid.  He  introduced  the  modem  style 
of  pianoforte  playing  into  Spain,  and  all  the 
eminent  pianists  of  Spain  and  South  America 
may  be  said  to  have  been  his  pupils.  He  held 
various  high  posts  at  the  court,  and  in  1847 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Queen.  His 
works  comprise  a  method  for  the  pianoforte 
(Madrid,  1840),  adopted  by  the  Conservatoire 
of  Madrid,  seventy  compositions  for  the  piano- 
forte, and  songs.  M.  o.  o. 

ALBERGATI,  Count  Pireo  Oapacelli,  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Bologna,  lived  from  about 
1663  to  1735,  an  amateur,  and  distinguished 
composer.  From  1687  he  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  His  works  include 
the  operas  *Gli  Amici*  (1699),  *  II  Principe 
selvaggio'  (1712),  the  oratorios  'Qiobbe' 
(Bologna,  1688),  'L'Innocenza  di  Santa 
Eufemia'  (1700),  and  'II  Convito  di  Baldas- 
sare'  (1702),  sacred  cantatas,  masses,  motets, 
etc,  and  compositions  for  various  instruments. 

ALBERT.  Heinrich,  bom  at  Lobenstein, 
Yoigtland,  Saxony,  June  28,  1604 :  nephew 
and  pupil  of  the  famous  composer  Heinrich 
Schiitz.  He  studied  music  in  Dresden,  but  was 
compelled  by  his  parents  to  give  it  up  for  a 
legal  education  at  Leipzig.  In  1626  he  started 
for  Eonigsbeig,  where  Stobaus  was  at  that  time 
capellmeister,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Swedes  and  did  not  reach  his  destination  till 
1628.  In  1631  he  became  organist  to  the 
old  church  in  that  city,  and  in  1638  married 
Elizabeth  Starke.     He  died  Oct.  6,  1651. 

Albert  was  at  once  poet,  organist,  and  com- 
poser. As  poet  he  Ib  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Eonigsberg  school,  with  tiie  heads  of 
which  he  was  closely  associated. 


His  church  music  is  confined,  according  U 
Winterfeld,  to  a  Te  Deum  for  three  voices, 
published  Sept  12,  1647.  He,  however,  com- 
posed both  words  and  music  to  many  hymns, 
which  are  still  in  private  use,  e.g.  'Gott  des 
Himmels  und  der  Erden.'  These,  as  well 
as  his  secular  songs,  are  found  in  the  eight 
collections  printed  for  him  by  Paschen,  Mense, 
and  Reusner,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King  of  Poland, 
and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  These  collec- 
tions sold  so  rapidly  that  of  some  of  them 
several  editions  were  published  by  the  author. 
Others  were  surreptitiously  issued  at  Konigsbeig 
and  Dantzig  under  the  title  of  *  Poetisch-musikal- 
isches  Lustwaldlein,'  which  Albert  energetically 
resisted.  These  latter  editions,  though  veiy 
numerous,  are  now  exceedingly  rare.  Their 
original  title  is  'Erster  (Zweiter,  etc.)  Theil 
der  Arien  oder  Melodeyen  etlicher  theils  geist- 
licher  theils  weltlicher,  zu  gutten  Sitten  und 
Lust  dienender  Lieder.'  Then  followed  the 
dedication,  a  different  one  to  each  part.  The 
second  is  dedicated  to  his  'most  revered 
uncle,  Heinrich  Schiitz,'  the  only  existing 
reference  to  the  relationship  between  them. 
Albert's  original  editions  were  in  folio,  but 
after  his  death  an  octavo  edition  was  published 
in  1657  by  A.  Profe  of  Leipzig.  In  his  pre- 
faces Albert  lays  down  the  chief  principles  of  the 
musical  art,  a  circumstance  which  gives  these 
documents  great  value,  as  they  belong  to  a 
time  in  which  by  means  of  the  *  basso  continue ' 
a  reform  in  music  was  effected,  of  which  we  are 
still  feeling  the  influence.  Mattheson,  in  his 
*  Ehrenpforte,'  rightly  assumes  that  Albert  was 
the  author  of  the  'Tractatus  de  modo  confi- 
ciendi  Contrapunctam,'  which  was  then  in 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Valentin  Haus- 
mann.  In  the  preface  to  the  sixth  section  of 
his  *  Arien '  Albert  speaks  of  the  centenary  of 
the  Eonigsberg  University,  August  28,  1644, 
and  mentions  that  he  had  written  a  '  Combdien- 
Musik'  for  that  occasion,  which  was  afterwards 
repeated  in  the  palace  of  the  Eurfurst.  Albert 
was  thus,  next  after  H.  Schiitz,  the  founder  of 
German  opera.  Both  SchUtz's  'Daphne'  and 
Albert's  *  Comodien-Musik '  appear  to  be  lost, 
doubtless  because  they  were  not  published. 

Albert's  *  Arien '  give  a  lively  picture  of  the 
time,  and  of  the  then  influence  of  music 
While  the  object  of  the  opera  as  established 
in  Italy  was  to  provide  music  as  a  support  to 
the  spoken  dialogue,  so  the  sacred  *  concert' 
came  into  existence  at  the  same  time  in  Italy 
and  Germany  as  a  rival  to  the  old  motets,  in 
which  the  words  were  thrown  too  much  into 
the  background.  But  the  sacred  'concert' 
again,  being  sung  only  by  a  small  number  of 
voices,  necessitated  some  support  for  the  music, 
and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  *  basso  continue. ' 
Albert,  who,  on  his  arrival  at  Eonigsbeig,  had 
undergone  a  second  course  of  instruction  under 
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Stobans,  attained  in  his  music  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter which  may  be  described  as  the  quintessence 
of  all  that  was  in  the  best  taste  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  Owing  to  the  special  droumstanoe 
that  Albert  was  both  a  musician  and  a  poet — 
and  no  small  poet  either — ^he  has  been  rightly 
called  the  father  of  the  German  'Lied.'  His 
place  in  German  music  may  be  described  as  a 
pendant  to  the  oontemporary  commencement  of 
Italian  opera.  A  five-part  madrigal  is  in  vol.  iiL 
ofAricn.  F.  o. 

ALBERT,  PRINCE.  F&angus  Chablbs 
AirousTUS  Albkrt  Emmaituel,  Prince  Consort 
of  Queen  Yictoria,  second  son  of  Ernest  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Saialfeld,  was  bom  at  Rosenau, 
Coburg,  August  26,  1819,  married  Feb.  10, 
1840,  and  died  Dec  14,  1861.  Music  formed 
t  systematic  part  of  the  Prince's  education  (see 
bis  own  'Programme  of  Studies'  at  thirteen 
years  of  age  in  Tfie  Early  Years^  etc.,  p.  107). 
At  eighteen  he  was  'passionately  fond'  of  it, 
'had  already  shown  considerable  talent  as  a 
composer,'  and  was  looked  up  to  by  hlB  com- 
panions for  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  art 
(ib,  pp.  143,  178);  and  there  is  evidence  (ib.  p. 
70)  ^t  when  quite  a  child  he  took  more  than 
erdinaiy  interest  in  it.  When  at  Florence  in 
1830  he  continued  his  systematic  pursuit  of  it 
{pi,  p.  194),  and  had  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  loeoee  at  that  date  not  generally  known 
{p>.  pp.  209-2 11).^  His  organ- playing  and  sing- 
ing he  kept  up  after  his  arrival  in  England 
(Martin's  Xi^,  pp.  85,  86;  Mendelssohn's  letter 
of  July  19,  1842),  but  his  true  interest  in 
music  was  shown  by  his  public  action  in 
reference  to  it,  and  tiie  influence  which  from 
the  time  of  his  marriage  to  his  death  he  steadUy 
exerted  in  favour  of  the  recognition  and  adop- 
tion of  the  best  compositions. 

This  was  shown  in  many  ways.  First,  by 
lus  immediate  transformation  of  the  Queen's 
private  band  from  a  mere  wind -band  (see 
Mutieal  Times,  1902,  p.  463,  for  its  constitu- 
tion) into  a  fiill  orchestra  (dating  from  Dec 
24,  1840),  and  by  an  immense  increase  and 
improvement  in  its  repertoire.  There  is  now 
a  peculiar  significance  in  the  fact  that — to 
ttame  only  a  few  amongst  a  host  of  great  works 
— Schubert's  great  symphony  in  C  (probably 
after  its  rejection  by  the  Philharmonic  band, 
when  offered  them  by  Mendelssohn  in  1844), 
Bodi's  *  Matthew-Passion, '  Mendelssohn's '  Atha- 
lie'and  *(Edipus,'  and  Wagner's  'Lohengrin,' 
▼ere  first  performed  in  this  country  at  Windsor 
Gaitle  and  Buckingham  Palace.  Secondly,  by 
■cting  in  his  turn  as  director  of  the  Ancient 
Conoois,  and  choosing,  as  far  as  the  rules  of 
tile  society  permitted,  new  music  in  the  pro- 
gtmunes ;  by  his  choice  of  pieces  for  the 
tmmal  'command  nights'  at  the  Philharmonic, 
▼here  his  programmes  were  always  of  the 
luckiest  class,  and  included  first  peurformanoes 
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of  Mendelssohn's  'Athalie,'  Schubert's  over- 
ture to  '  Fierabras,'  and  Schumann's  '  Paradise 
and  the  Peri.'  Thirdly,  by  the  support  which 
he  gave  to  good  music  when  not  officially 
connected  with  it:  witness  his  keen  interest 
in  Mendelssohn's  oratorios,  and  his  presence 
at  Exeter  Hall  when  'St.  Paul'  and  'Elijah' 
were  performed  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 
Fourthly,  by  the  interest  he  took  in  the  Boyal 
Library  at  Buckingham  Palace.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  in  the  words  of  a  well-known 
musical  amateur,  his  example  and  influence 
had  much  effect  on  the  performance  of  choral 
music  in  England,  and  on  the  production  here 
of  much  that  was  of  the  highest  class  of  musical 
art. 

The  Prince's  delight  in  music  was  no  secret 
to  those  about  him.  In  the  performances  at 
Windsor,  says  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  from  whose 
Life  (i.  App.  A)  many  of  the  above  facts  are 
t^en,  'he  found  a  never-failing  source  of  de- 
light. As  every  year  brought  a  heavier  strain 
upon  Ms  thought  and  energies,  Ms  pleasure 
in  them  appeared  to  increase.  They  seemed 
to  take  him  into  a  dream-world,  in  'which  the 
anxieties  of  life  were  for  the  moment  foi^tten.' 
Prince  Albert's  printed  works  include  *L'in- 
vocazione  all'  Annonia,'  for  solos  and  chorus ; 
a  morning  service  in  C  and  A ;  anthem,  '  Out 
of  the  deep ' ;  five  collections  of  '  Lieder  und 
Romanzen,'  29  in  all ;  three  canzonets,  etc.     o. 

ALBERT,  Charles  Louis  Napoleon  D*, 
son  of  Fran9ois  Benoit  d' Albert,  was  bom  at 
Menstetten,  near  Altona,  Hamburg,  Feb.  25, 
1809.  His  father  was  a  captain  of  cavalry  in 
the  French  army.  On  his  death  in  1816  the 
mother  and  son  emigrated  to  England.  She 
was  a  good  musician,  and  her  son's  first  musical 
education — in  Mozart  and  Beethoven — ^was  due 
to  her.  He  then  had  lessons  in  the  piano 
from  Ealkbrenner,  and  in  composition  from  Dr. 
Wesley,  and  afterwards  learnt  dancing  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  London,  and  the  Conservatoire, 
Paris.  On  his  return  to  England  he  became 
ballet-master  at  the  King's  Theatre,  and  at 
Covent  Garden.  He  soon  relinquished  these 
posts,  and  devoted  Mmself  to  teadiing  dancing 
and  composing  dance-music,  in  which  he  was 
very  successful,  and  acMeved  a  wide  reputation. 
He  ultimately  settled  at  Kewcastle-on-Tyne, 
married  there  in  1868,  and  for  many  years 
was  a  resident  in  the  North  of  England  and 
in  Scotland.  He  published  'Ball-Room  Eti- 
quette,' Newcastle,  1835  ;  and  a  large  number 
of  dances,  beginning  with  the  '  Bridal  Polka,' 
1845  ;  all  of  these  were  very  great  favourites, 
especially  the  'Sweetheart's  Waltz,'  'Sultan's 
Polka, '  and  '  Edinbiu*gh  Quadrille. '  In  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  he  removed  to  London,  where 
he  died  May  26,  1886. 

His  son,  EuGfeNE  Francis  Chables,  was 
bom  at  Glasgow,  April  10,  1864.  His  genius 
for  music  showed  itself  from  a  very  early  age^ 
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and  he  was  carefiillj  taught  by  his  father. 
In  1876  he  was  elected  Newcastle  scholar  in 
the  National  Training  School,  London,  where 
he  learnt  the  piano  from  Paner,  and  harmony 
and  composition  from  Stainer,  Prout,  and 
Sullivan.  Here  his  progress  in  piano  playing, 
ooimterpoint,  and  composition,  was  rapid  and 
brilliant,  and  he  also  occupied  himself  much  in 
the  study  of  languages.  An  overture  of  his  was 
performed  at  a  students'  concert  at  St.  James's 
Hall  on  June  23,  1879.  His  piano  playing 
was  at  that  early  age  so  remarkable  that  he  was 
engaged  and  appeared  three  times  at  the  Popular 
Concerts,  Nov.  22, 1880,  and  Jan.  3  and  8, 1881. 
On  Feb.  5  of  the  latter  year  he  played  Schu- 
mann's Concerto  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  Philharmonic  on  March  10.  He 
played  a  concerto  of  his  own  in  A  at  the  Biditer 
Concert  of  Oct  24,  1881,  and  in  the  following 
November,  having  in  the  meantime  won  the 
Mendelssohn  Scholarship,  entitling  him  to  a 
year  abroad,  he  went  to  Vienna  at  the  instance 
of  Bichter,  who  had  been  very  much  impressed 
by  his  great  promise  in  London.  Very  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  Vienna  he  played  the  first 
movement  of  his  own  concerto  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concert  there.  He  then  became  a 
pupil  of  Liszt,  who  called  him  the  'young 
Tausig,'  in  allusion  to  his  extraordinary  tech- 
nical ability.  As  a  mature  artist  he  mitintai.inif 
the  highest  and  noblest  traditions  of  music, 
and  in  breadth  of  style  he  yields  to  very  few 
pianists.  An  overture  '  Hyperion,'  was  played 
at  a  Richter  Concert,  June  8,  1885,  and  his 
symphony  in  F,  op.  4,  at  the  same  on  May 
24,  1886.  Both  these  are  full  of  nobility  and 
beauty.  Among  his  most  important  works  are 
the  pt  ooncertos  in  B  minor,  op.  2,  and  in  £ 
flat,  op.  12  ;  an  overture,  '  Esther,'  op.  8 ;  a  pf. 
suite,  op.  1,  that  has  been  often  played ;  two 
string  quartets,  A  minor  op.  7,  and  E  flat  op. 
11,  a  p£  sonata  op.  10,  in  F ;  and  a  work  for 
six-part  chorus  'Der  Mensch  und  das  Leben,' 
op.  14.  His  first  opera,  *  Der  Rubin,'  was  given 
at  Carlsruhe  in  1893,  his  second,  'Ghismonda,' 
in  Dresden,  1895,  'Gemot'  at  Mannheim,  1897, 
*  Die  Abreise '  at  Frankfort,  1898.  His  operatic 
writing  is  uniformly  musicianly  and  appropriate, 
without  any  very  strongly  marked  individuality. 
'  Eain,'  a  one-act  tragedy,  is  not  yet  performed. 
From  1892  to  1895  D' Albert  was  the  husband 
of  Madame  Teresa  Carre&o,  and  he  is  at  present 
married  to  the  successful  singer,  Hermine  Fink. 
He  held  the  post  of  capellmeister  at  Weimar 
for  a  time  in  1895.  a.  j.  h. 

ALBERTAZZI,  Emma,  the  daughter  of  a 
music-master  named  Howson,  was  born  May  1, 
1814.  Beginning  at  first  with  the  piano,  she 
soon  quitted  that  instrument,  to  devote  herself 
to  the  cultivation  of  her  voice,  which  gave 
early  promise  of  excellence.  Her  first  instruc- 
tion was  received  from  Costa,  and  scarcely  had 
she  mastered   the  rudiments,  when  she  was 


brought  forward  at  a  concert  at  the  Aigyll 
Rooms.  In  the  next  year,  1830,  she  was 
engaged  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  several  con- 
tralto parts,  such  as  Pippo  in  the  'Gazza 
Ladra,'  and  others.  Soon  afterwards  she  went 
to  Italy  with  her  father,  and  got  an  engagement 
at  Piaoenza.  It  was  here  that  Signer  Albert- 
azzi,  a  lawyer,  fell  in  love  wit£  her,  and 
married  her  before  she  was  seventeen.  Celli, 
the  composer,  now  taught  her  for  about  a  year  ; 
after  which  she  sang,  1882,  in  Generali's 
'  Adelina,'  at  the  Canobbiana,  and  subsequently 
was  engajged  for  contralto  parts  at  La  Scala. 
There  ahe  sang  in  several  operas  with  Pasta, 
who  gave  her  valuable  advice.  She  sang  next 
at  Madrid,  1888,  for  two  years ;  and  in  1835 
at  the  ItaJian  Opera  in  Paris.  This  was  the 
most  brilliant  part  of  her  career.  In  1837  she 
appeared  in  London.  Madame  Albertazzi  had 
an  agreeable  presence,  and  a  musical  voice,  not 
ill- trained  ;  but  these  advantages  were  quite 
destroyed  by  her  lifelessnees  on  the  stage — a 
resigned  and  automatic  indifference,  which  first 
wearied  and  then  irritated  her  audiences.  To 
the  end  of  her  career — for  she  afterwards  sang 
in  English  Opera  at  Drury  Lane — she  remained 
the  same,  unintelligent  and  inanimate.  Her 
voice  now  began  to  fail,  and  she  went  abroad 
again,  hoping  to  recover  it  in  the  climate  of 
Italy,  but  without  success.  She  sang  at 
Padua,  Milan,  and  Trieste,  and  returned  in 
1846  to  London,  where  she  sang  for  the  last 
time.  She  died  of  consumption,  Sept  25, 
1847.  J.  M. 

ALBERTI  BASS.  A  familiar  formula  of 
accompaniment  which  first  came  prominently 
into  fashion  early  in  the  18th  century,  and  has 
since  been  the  firequent  resource  of  hundreds  of 
composers  from  the  greatest  to  the  meanest. 
It  derives  its  distinctive  name  from  Domenico 
Alberti,  a  musician  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  during  the  second  decade  of  the 
18th  oentury  at  Venice,  where  he  became  a 
pupil  of  LottL  He  won  fame  both  as  a  singer 
and  as  a  player  on  the  harpsichord,  and  wrote 
some  operas  and  a  considerable  number  of 
sonatas,  some  of  which  were  very  popular  with 
musical  amateurs.  It  is  not  very  probable  that 
he  actually  invented  the  formula,  but  he  cer- 
tainly brought  it  into  undue  prominence  in  his 
sonatas,  and  therefore  did  his  best  to  deserve  a 
notoriety  which  is  not  altogether  enviable.  A 
set  of  eight  sonatas  of  his,  which  was  published 
by  Walsh  in  London,  affords  good  illustrations 
of  his  love  of  it  He  uses  it  plentifully  in 
eveiy  sonata  of  the  set,  sometimes  in  both 
movements,  and  occasionally  almost  throughout 
a  whole  movement  For  instance,  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  second  sonata  it  persists 
through  thirty-seven  bars  out  of  a  total  of  forty- 
six  ;  and  in  the  first  movement  of  the  sixth 
sonata  it  continues  through  thirty -six  whole 
bars  and  four  half  bars  out  of  a  total  of  forty- 
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km,     Tlie  following  quotation  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  sonata  illnstrates  his  style, 
and  hiB  manner  of  using  the  formula. 
jrryo  mochrrtflw 


i 


-^^-ry 


II  irrrirrrifrrirrfi 


The  &ct  of  his  having  been  a  singer  at  a 
time  when  Italian  opera  was  passing  into  an 
empty  and  meretricious  phase,  may  account  for 
his  exoesBive  use  of  the  so-called  'bass'  [see 
alio  Arpkooio,  Horn,  Lotti].  He  has  been 
ngndicioosly  credited  with  the  inyention  of  the 
second  subject  in  the  binary  form,  and  is  said 
to  hare  been  the  first  to  associate  contrast  of 
subjects  with  contrast  of  keys  ;  a  theory  which 
is  equally  ill-founded.  He  died  comparatiyely 
young  in  1740.  c.  H.  H.  p. 

AL£INONI»  ToMASso,  dramatio  composer 
and  violinist.  Bom  at  Venice  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  17  th  century.  The  particulars  of 
his  life  are  entirely  unknown,  though  Riemann's 
Lexikon  gives  his  dates  as  1674-1745.  He 
wrote  for^-two  operas  (the  first  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1694),  which  are  said  to  have  been 
nooesafnl  from  the  novelty  of  their  style,  though 
a  modem  French  critic  describee  the  ideas  as 
trivial  and  the  music  as  dry  and  unsuited  to 
the  words.  Greater  talent  is  to  be  seen  in  his 
instrumental  works,  concertos,  sonatas,  and 
•QOgs.  He  was  also  an  ezcdlent  performer 
on  the  violin.  Albinoni's  sole  interest  for 
modem  times  resides  in  the  fact  that  the 
great  Bach  sheeted  themes  from  his  works, 
as  he  did  from  those  of  Corelli  and  Legrenzi. 
'  Bach^'says  Spitta  (EngL  tr.,  i  425),  *  must  have 
had  an  especial  liking  for  Albinoni's  composi- 
tions. Even  in  his  later  years  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  use  bass  parts  of  his  for  practice  in 
tiiorough-baas,'  and  Gerber  relates  that  he  had 
heard  his  lather  (a  pupil  of  Bach's)  vary  these 
■sme  basses  in  his  master's  style  with  astonish- 
ing beauty  and  skill.  Two  harpsichord  fugues 
of  tiie  great  master's  are  known  to  be  founded 
on  themes  of  Albinoni's — ^both  from  his  *  Opera 
prima.'  They  are  in  A  and  B  minor,  and  are 
to  be  found  in  the  B-G  edition,  vol.  zxxvi 
pp.  178  and  178.  For  further  particulars  see 
Spitta,  EngL  tr.,  L  425-428.  K.  H.  D. 

ALBOKI,  Hariktta,  the  most  celebrated 
Mntndto  of  the  19th  century,  was  bom  at 
Cesena,  Bomagna,  March  10,  1828.  Her  first 
instmotion  was  received  in  her  native  place ; 
After  which  she  was  taught  by  Mme.  Bertolotti, 
•t  Bologna,  who  tau^^t  many  other  distinguished 


singers.  There  she  met  Rossini,  and  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  lessons  from  him :  she 
is  said  to  have  been  his  only  pupil.  Charmed 
with  her  voice  and  facility,  he  taught  her  the 
principal  contralto  parts  in  his  operas,  with  the 
true  traditions.  With  this  great  advantage 
Alboni  easily  procured  an  engagement  for  sevend 
years  from  Merelli,  an  impresario  for  several 
theatres  in  Italy  and  Germany.  She  made  her 
first  appearance  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  1843,  in 
the  part  of  Maffio  Orsini.  In  spite  of  her  in- 
experience, her  voice  and  method  were  brilliant 
enough  to  captivate  the  public  In  the  same 
year  she  sang  at  Bologna,  Brescia,  and  again  at 
Milan ;  soon  afterwards  with  equal  success  at 
Vienna.  In  consequence  of  some  misunder- 
standing about  salary  she  now  broke  her  engage- 
ment with  Merelli,  and  suddenly  took  flight  to 
St.  Petersburg.  She  remained  there,  however, 
but  a  short  time ;  and  we  find  her  in  1845 
singing  at  concerts  in  Hamburg,  Leipzig, 
Dresden,  as  well  as  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary. 
At  the  camival  of  1847  she  sang  at  Rome  in 
Pacini's  '  Saffo,'  introducing  an  air  from  Rossini's 
'  Semiramide,'  which  was  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded, but  could  not  save  the  opera.  In  the 
spring  of  the  same  year  she  came  to  London, 
and  appeared  at  Covent  Garden,  in  the  height 
of  the  'Jenny  Lind  fever.'  She  was  indeed  a 
trump  card  for  that  establishment  against  the 
strong  hand  of  the  rival  house.  The  day  after 
her  d(^but  the  manager  spontaneously  raised  her 
salary  for  the  season  from  £500  to  £2000,  and 
her  reputation  was  established.  She  sang  in 
'  Semiramide '  first  on  April  6,  and  afterwards 
in  '  Lucrezia  Borgia ' ;  and  in  the  latter  had 
to  sing  the  'Brindisi'  over  and  over  again,  as 
often  as  the  opera  was  performed.  As  Pippo  in 
the  'Gazza  Ladra'  she  had  to  sing  the  whole 
first  solo  of  the  duet '  Ebben  per  mia  memoria ' 
three  times  over.  Her  appearance  at  that  time 
was  really  splendid.  Her  features  were  regularly 
beautiful,  though  better  fitted  for  comedy  than 
tragedy  ;  and  her  figure,  not  so  unwieldy  as  it 
afterwards  became,  was  not  unsuited  to  the 
parts  she  played.  Her  voice,  a  rich,  deep,  true 
contralto  of  frilly  two  octaves,  from  g  to  g",  was 
as  sweet  as  honey,  and  perfectly  even  through- 
out its  range.  Her  style  gave  an  idea,  a  recol- 
lection, of  what  the  great  old  school  of  Italian 
singing  had  been,  so  perfect  was  her  command 
of  her  powers.  The  only  reproach  to  which  it 
was  open  was  a  certain  shade  of  indolence  and 
insoitciance,  and  a  want  of  fire  at  times  when 
more  energy  would  have  carried  her  hearers 
completely  away.  Some  singers  have  had  the 
talent  and  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  vary 
their /ori^ttri ;  Alboni  never  did  this.  When 
you  had  heard  a  song  once  from  her,  perfect  as 
it  was,  you  never  heard  it  again  but  with  the 
selfsame  ornaments  and  cadenze.  Her  versa- 
tility was  great, — ^too  great,  perhaps,  as  some 
critics  have  said  ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  thai 
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she  did  serious  haim  to  her  voioe  by  the  attempt 
to  extend  it  upwards.  This  was,  howeyer,  not 
dear  to  all  her  admirers,  after  she  returned  to 
her  legitimate  range.  She  sang  again  in  London 
in  1848  at  Covent  Garden,  and  in  1849,  1851, 
1856, 1857,  and  1858  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
She  appeared  at  Brussels  in  1848,  with  no  less 
success  than  in  London  and  Paris.  In  1849 
she  returned  to  Paris,  and  sang  with  equal  ^lat 
in  'Cendrentola,'  'L'ltaliana  in  Algieri,'  and 

*  La  Gazza  Ladra. '  In  the  next  year  she  visited 
Geneva,  and  made  a  tour  of  France,  singing 
in  French  at  Bordeaux  in  the  operas  '  Charles 
VI.,'  *  La  Favorite,'  *  La  Reine  de  Chypie,'  and 
'  La  Fille  du  Raiment.'  On  her  return  to  Paris 
she  surpassed  the  boldness  of  this  experiment  by 
attempting  the  part  of  Fid^  in  the  <  Proph^te ' 
at  the  Grand  Opera,  and  with  the  most  brilliant 
success.  She  next  made  a  tour  in  Spain,  and  in 
1853  a  triumphal  progress  through  ijnerica. 
After  her  marriage  with  Count  A.  Pepoli,  a 
gentleman  of  old  Bolognese  family,  she  lived  in 
Paris,  where  she  delighted  her  admirers  with 
most  of  her  old  characters  as  well  as  some  new, 
and  notably  in  the  part  of  Fidalma  in  Cimarosa's 

*  Matrimonio  Segreto. '  She  sang  Rossini's  *  Quis 
est  homo'  with  Mme.  Patti  at  that  master's 
funeral  in  1868,  and  she  sang  in  his  'Petite 
Messe  Solennelle,'  in  London  in  1871.    J.  M. 

ALBRECHTSBERGER,  Johann  Geobo. 
Contrapuntist  and  teacher  of  sacred  music, 
oomposer  and  organist ;  bom  Feb.  8,  1736,  at 
Elostemeuburg,  near  Vienna ;  died  at  Vienna, 
March  7,  1809.  Seyfried  has  appended  his 
biography  to  the  complete  edition  of  his  works 
(Vienna,  1826,  1887).  Albrechtsberger  began 
life  as  a  chorister  at  his  native  town  and  at 
Melk.  At  the  latter  place  he  was  taken  notice 
of  by  the  Emperor  Joseph,  then  Crown  Prince  ; 
and  on  a  later  occasion,  the  Emperor  passing 
through  Melk  renewed  the  acquaintance,  and 
invited  him  to  apply  for  the  post  of  court 
organist  on  the  first  vacancy.  Meantime 
Albrechtsberger  studied  hard  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Enmierling.  After  being  organist  for 
twelve  years  at  Melk,  he  obtained  a  similar 
post  at  Raab  in  Hungary,  and  then  at  Mariata- 
ferl.  Here  he  remained  instructor  in  the  family 
of  a  Silesian  count  till  he  left  for  Vienna  as 
Regens  Chori  to  the  Carmelites.  In  1772  he 
was  appointed  court  oi^anist,  and  twenty  years 
later  director  of  music  at  St  Stephen's,  where  he 
at  once  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher.  The 
number  of  his  pupils  was  very  large.  Amongst 
the  most  celebrated  are  Beethoven,  Himmiel, 
Weigl,  Seyfried,  Eybler,  and  MoseL  Nottebohm 
{Beethoven* 8  Studien,  1878)  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  instruction  which  he  gave 
Beethoven.  His  compositions  are  computed  by 
Seyfried  as  261,  of  which  only  twenty-seven  are 
printed.  A  very  great  number  of  them  are  in 
the  library  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde 
at  Vienna  (see  Quellen-Lexikon),    The  finest  is 


a  Te  Deum,  which  was  not  performed  till  after 
his  death.  His  great  theoretical  work  (not 
without  defects)  is  entitled  OrHndliehe  An* 
toeimngzur  CamposUion  (Leipzig,  1790 ;  second 
edition,  1818).  An  English  edition,  translated 
by  Sabilla  Novello,  is  published  by  Novello 
and  Co.  F.  o. 

ALBUMBLATT  (Germ. ;  Fr.  Feuillet  cCal- 
bum),  A  short  piece  of  music,  such  as  might 
suitably  be  written  in  a  musical  album.  Its 
form  entirely  depends  upon  the  taste  and  fancy 
of  the  composer.  As  good  examples  of  this  class 
of  piece  may  be  named  Schumann's  'Album- 
blatter,'  op.  124,  a  ooUection  of  twenty  short 
movements  in  the  most  varied  styles,      s.  p. 

ALCESTE,  tragic  opera  in  three  acts  by  Gludk, 
libretto  by  Ckilzabigi ;  first  performed  at  Vienna 
Deo.  16, 1767,  and  in  Paris  (adapted  by  duRollet) 
April  28, 1 7  76.  It  was  the  first  in  which  Gluck 
attempted  his  new  and  revolutionary  style,  and 
contains  the  famous  'Epttre  d^catoire'  ex- 
pounding his  principles.  *  Alceste '  was  revived 
at  Paris  in  1861  for  Mme.  Pauline  Viardot 

ALCHYMIST,  DER,  Spohr's  eighth  opera  ; 
libretto  by  Pfeiffer  on  a  Spanish  tale  of  Wash- 
ington Irving's ;  composed  between  Oct  1829 
and  April  1880,  and  first  performed  at  Cassel 
on  July  28,  1880,  the  birthday  of  the  Elector. 

ALCOCK,  John,  Mus.Doc,  bom  at  London, 
April  11,  1715,  became  at  seven  years  of  age 
chorister  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  under  Charlee 
King.  At  fourteen  he  became  a  pupil  of  Stanley, 
the  blind  organist,  who  was  then,  although  but 
sixteen,  oiganist  of  two  London  churches.  All- 
hallows,  Bread  Street,  and  St  Andrew's,  Holbom. 
In  1787  Alcock  became  organist  of  St  Andrew's 
Church,  Plymouth,  which  place  he  quitted  in 
1742,  on  being  chosen  organist  of  St  Lawrence's 
Church,  Reading.  In  1749  he  was  appointed 
organist,  master  of  the  choristers,  and  lay- vicar 
of  Lichfield  Cathedral.  On  June  6,  1755,  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music  at  Oxford, 
and  in  1761  proceeded  to  that  of  doctor.  In 
1760  he  resigned  the  appointments  of  oi^ganist 
and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Lichfield,  retain- 
ing only  that  of  lay-vicar.  He  was  organist  of 
Sutton  Coldfield  church  (1761-86),  and  of  St. 
Editha's,  Tamworth  (1766-90).  He  died  at 
Lichfield  in  Feb.  1806,  aged  ninety-one.  During 
his  residence  at  Plymouth,  Alcock  published 
'Six  Suites  of  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord'  and 
'Twelve  Songs,'  and  whilst  at  Reading  he 
published  'Six  Concertos,'  and  a  collection  of 
'Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Anthems.'  In  1758  he 
published  a  'Morning  and  Evening  Service  in 
E  minor.'  He  likewise  issued  (in  1771)  a 
volume  containing  'Twenty-six  Anthems,'  a 
'  Burial  Service,'  etc.  He  was  the  composer  of 
a  number  of  glees,  a  collection  of  which  under 
the  titie  of  'Harmonia  Festi,'  he  published 
about  1790.  Glees  of  his  composition  won  the 
Catch  Club  prizes  in  1770,  1771,  and  1772. 
Alcock  edited  a  oolleotion  of  Psalm  Tunes,  by 
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▼arums  aathora,  arranged  for  four  voices,  under 
the  title  of  *  The  Harmony  of  Sion,'  1 752.  [His 
son  John,  Mns.Bac.,  bom  about  1740,  was 
organist  of  St  Maiy  Magdalen's,  Newark-on- 
Trent,  from  1758-68.  He  was  organist  of  the 
pariah  chorch  of  Walsall,  from  1778  till  his 
death,  March  30, 1791.  Between  1770  and  1780 
he  pfablished  songs,  anthems,  etc]    w.  H.  H. 

ALDAT,  a  fkmilj  of  musicians  in  France. 
The  father,  horn  at  Perpignan,  1737,  was  a 
mandoline  player,  and  the  two  sons  violinists. 
The  elder  of  the  two,  bom  1763,  appeared  at 
the  Concerts  Spirituels,  first  as  a  mandoline 
player,  and  afterwards  as  a  violinist.  He 
settled  in  Lyons  and  established  a  music 
business  there  about  1795.  His  works  are 
numerous,  and  include  a  '  M^thode  de  Yiolon,' 
which  reached  several  editions.  Paul  Alday,  le 
jeune,  horn  1764,  a  pupil  of  Yiotti,  was  a  finer 
player  than  his  brother,  and  achieved  a  great 
reputation.  He  played  often  at  the  Concerts 
Spirituels  up  to  1791,  when  he  came  to  England, 
and  in  1806  was  conductor  and  teacher  of  music 
in  Edinburgh.  [He  went  to  Dublin  in  1810, 
purchased  a  music  business  in  Rhames  Street  in 
1811,  opened  a  musical  academy  in  1812,  and 
was  established  as  a  professor  of  the  violin  in 
1820.  He  died  in  1835.  w.  H.  o.  F.]  He 
published  three  concertos  for  violin,  three  sets 
of  duos,  airs  vari^,  and  trios,  all  written  in  a 
light,  pleasing  style,  and  very  popular  in  their 
day,  though  now  forgotten.  M.  o.  c. 

ALDRICH,  Henky,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  1647, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  SchooL  In  1662 
he  passed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  which 
foundation  he  was  afterwards  so  distinguished 
a  member.  He  took  the  B.  A  degree  in  1666, 
and  M.  A  in  1669.  He  then  took  holy  orders, 
and  was  elected  to  the  living  of  Wem,  in 
Shropshire,  but  continued  to  reside  in  his 
college  and  became  eminent  as  a  tutor.  In 
Feb.  1681  he  was  installed  a  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  and  in  May  following  he  took  his 
degrees  as  Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  Divinity.  In 
1689  he  was  installed  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 
He  was  as  lemarkable  for  the  zeal  with  which 
he  dischaiged  the  duties  of  his  station  as  for 
the  urbanity  of  his  manners.  His  college  was 
his  first  consideration,  and  he  sought  by  every 
means  to  extend  its  resources  and  uphold  its 
reputation.    He  closed  his  career  Jan.  19,  1710. 

Dr.  Aldrich  was  a  man  of  considerable  attain- 
ments, a  good  scholar,  architect,  and  musician. 
He  wrote  a  compendium  of  logic,  Artis  Logiae 
Ccmpendiufiij  which  is  still  used  at  Oxford,  and 
a  number  of  tracts  upon  theology,  the  classics, 
etc,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Kippis 
{Biog.  Brit, ).  He  was  also  one  of  the  editors  of 
Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion.  Of  his 
skill  in  architecture  Oxford  possesses  many  speci- 
mens ;  amongst  others  Peckwater  quadrangle  at 
Christ  Church,  the  chapel  of  Trinity  College,  and 
AU  Saints'  church.  He  cultivated  music  with 
VOL.  I 


ardour  and  success.  *  As  dean  of  a  college  and 
a  cathedral  he  regarded  it  as  a  duty,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly was  in  his  case  a  pleasure,  to  advance 
the  stady  and  progress  of  church  music.  His 
choir  was  well  appointed,  and  every  vicar, 
clerical  as  well  as  lay,  gave  his  daily  and 
efficient  aid  in  it.  He  contributed  also  largely 
to  its  stock  of  sacred  music ;  and  some  of  his 
services  and  anthems,  being  preserved  in  the 
collections  of  Boyce  and  Arnold,  are  known 
and  sang  in  every  cathedral  in  the  kingdom.' 
He  formed  a  large  musical  library,  in  which 
the  works  of  the  Italian  composers,  particularly 
of  Palestrina  and  Carissinii,  are  prominent 
features.  This  he  bequeathed  to  his  college, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  catalogue  has 
not  been  printed.  Catch -singing  was  much 
in  fashion  in  the  Dean's  time ;  nor  did  he 
himself  disdain  to  contribute  his  quota  towards 
the  stock  of  social  harmony.  His  catch, 
'Hark  the  bonny  Christ  Church  Bells,'  in 
which  he  has  made  himself  and  his  college  the 
subject  of  merriment,  is  well  known.  He 
afterwards  wrote  and  used  to  sing  a  Greek 
version  of  this  catch.  He  was  an  inveterate 
smoker,  and  another  of  his  catches  in  praise 
of  smoking  is  so  constmcted  as  to  allow  eveiy 
singer  time  for  his  puff. 

Dr.  Aldrich's  compositions  and  adaptations 
for  the  church  are  'A  Morning  and  £vening 
Service  in  G '  (printed  by  Boyce)  ;  *  A  Morning 
and  Evening  Service  in  A'  (printed  by  Arnold) ; 
and  about  fifty  anthems,  some  original,  others 
adaptations  from  the  Italian.  Some  of  these 
are  to  be  found  in  the  printed  collections  of 
Boyce,  Arnold,  and  Page  ;  others  in  the  Ely, 
the  Tudway,  and  the  Christ  Church  MSS. 
(Hawkins,  history;  Biog,  Diet,  U,K,S, ;  Hayes, 
Bemarks  on  Avison,  etc),  E.  F.  R. 

ALDROVANDINI  (wrongly  called  Aldov- 
randini),  Giuseppe  Antonio  Vincenzo,  bom 
at  Bologna  about  1678 ;  member  of  the 
Philharmonic  Academy  at  Bologna  (1695), 
and  honorary  maestro  di  cappella  of  the  Duke 
of  Mantua's  band  ;  studied  under  Jacopo  PertL 
He  composed  eleven  operas  (1696-1711) — of 
which  '  Amor  toma  in  cinque  et  cinquanta,' 
in  the  Bologna  dialect,  was  perhaps  the  most 
famous — also  'Armenia  Sacra  *  (Bologna,  1701), 
a  collection  of  motets,  five  oratorios,  and  other 
music,  sacred  and  instrumental.        m.  c.  c. 

ALEMBERT,  Jean  Lb  Rond  D',  bora  in 
Paris,  Nov.  16,  1717,  died  there  Oct  29, 
1783,  was  an  eminent  acoustician,  and  wrote 
various  treatises,  such  as  'Recherches  sur  la 
courbe  que  forme  une  corde  tendue  mise  en 
vibration'  (1747);  'Elements  de  musique 
th^rique  et  pratique,  suivant  les  principes  de 
M..  Rameau'  (1752);  'Recherches  sur  les 
cordes  sonores '  (1761)  ;  and  '  Recherohes  sur  la 
Vitesse  du  son.'  The  second  of  these  was  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Marpuig,  and  published 
1757,    the  others  were   also   translated  into 
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German  (memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy). 
lyAlembert  also  wrote  on  musical  subjects  in 
the  IHctionnaire  encyclop4dique  (1751-72)  (Rie- 
mann's  and  Baker's  Dictionaries). 

ALESSANDRO,  Romano,  somamed  della 
Viola  from  his  skill  on  that  instrument,  liyed 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century.  He  com- 
posed music  for  his  own  and  other  instruments, 
as  well  as  motets  and  songs,  among  which  are  a 
set  of  Madrigals  called  *Le  Vergine'  (1554),  and 
*  Oanzoni  alia  Napoletana '  for  five  yoices  (1572). 
See  list  in  Qiiellen-Lexikon,  E.  H.  D. 

ALEXANDER  BALUS.  The  thirteenth  of 
Handel's  oratorios  ;  composed  next  after  '  Judas 
Maccabfeus.'  Words  by  Dr.  Morell,  who  ought 
to  haye  known  better  than  write  Balus  for  Balas. 
First  performanoe,  Coyent  Garden,  March  9, 
1748.  Dates  on  autograph : — ^begun  June  1, 
1747  ;  end  of  second  part,  fiilly  scored,  June  24, 
do. ;  end  of  third  part,  fully  scored,  July  4,  do. 

ALEXANDER,  Johann  (or,  according  to 
F^tis,  Joseph),  bom  about  1770,  yioloncellist 
at  Duisburg  at  the  end  of  the  18  th  and  begin- 
ning of  the  1 9th  century.  He  was  distinguished 
more  for  the  beauty  of  his  tone  and  the  ex- 
oellence  of  his  style  than  for  any  great  command 
oyer  technical  difficulties.  He  wrote  a  good 
instruction  book  for  his  instrument,  Anweisung 
fur  das  VioUmcell,  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  1801 ; 
also  yariations,  potpourris,  etc.  He  died  in 
1822.  T.  p.  H. 

ALEXANDER'S  FEAST.  An  'ode'  of 
Handel's  to  Dryden's  words,  as  arranged  and 
added  to  by  Newburgh  Hamilton.  Dates  on 
autograph: — end  of  first  part,  Jan.  5, 1736 ;  end 
of  second  part,  Jan.  12,  do. ;  end  of  Hamilton's 
additions,  Jan.  17,  do.  First  performance, 
Coyent  Garden,  Feb.  19,  do.  Bie- scored  by 
Mozart  for  Van  Swieten,  July  1790. 

ALEXANDRE  ORGAN.  See  American 
Okoan. 

ALFIERI,  The  Abbate  Pistro,  bom  at 
Rome,  June  29,  1801,  was  admitted  in  early 
life  to  Holy  Orders ;  became  a  Camaldulian 
monk  ;  and,  for  many  years,  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  of  Gregorian  Music  at  the 
English  College  in  Rome.  He  was  an  earnest 
student  both  of  Plain-song  and  Polyphonic 
Music ;  and  published  some  useful  treatises  on 
these  subjects,  and  some  yaluable  collections  of 
the  works  of  the  great  Polyphonic  Composers. 
He  died,  insane,  June  12,  1863. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works : — 

L  VvBMTOin  aitlolM  on  sabjeeta  oonnaetod  with  Reelot—tloal 
M ode  in  the  Oasmtta  mmttealt  4i  MUano,  and  oih«r  poiodioala. 

9.  Bzoarpta  ex  oelebrioriboi  da  mosioa  tItIs,  J.  P.  A.  PnmMtlno, 
T.  L.  yittori*,  et  Oneorlo  Allepi  Romano.    (Roma,  1840.) 

Z.  Inno  e  Ritmo  'Stabat  Mater';  e  Motetto  'Pratne  «».'  di 
O.  P.  Lu  da  P^ertrina.    (Boma.  ISM.  foL) 

4.  An  ediUon  of  the  Sirttne  KiMnre.  pnbllahed  imder  the 
pModonym  of  Alnwandro  Qemlnianl.    (Loiauio,  1840.  foL) 

5.  Itallaa  trandatlon  of  Oatel's  *  TralMdliannonle.'  (Bona. 
18«.) 

8.  Aeoompfnamento  eoll'  oiiano,  ete.  (a  tieatlae  on  aooompany. 
Inf  pUln-aon^TBonia.  1840. 

7.  BaoooltadiMotoiUdiO.  P.  L.daP»lertrlna.di  L^daYlttarla, 
di  ATla  e  di  PeUee  Anerio  Bomano.    (Boma,  1841.  foL) 

a  BtoteMlnunto  del  Canto  e  della 
ISAtro.) 


9.  Voiiale  Mofiaflelie  dl  Kloolo  Jonunem.    (Bona.  1840.  Sra) 

10.  Saggloetoriooteoretioo-pratloo  del  Canto  Ongorlano.    (Botua, 
I860.) 

11.  Prodromo  eolla  reetanrasione  de'  llbii  di  Canto  eoclmiiiatioo 
deito  Oregorlanoi.    (Boma,  1897.) 

12.  Baooolta  dl  Mndoa  Sacra,  eta.  of  whidi  the  oontenta  are  here 


yOL.  L 
Mane  aoelte  di  O.  P.  L.  da  Pale- 

strina. 
Meendi  Fana  Maroello. 
Do.    pBrlDefonti.adnqiieToeL 
Do.    Canonioa.  a  4. 
Do.    O  regem  ocsli.  a  A 
Do.    .JEterna  Chrlaii 

a4. 
Do.    Dlea  nnotlfloaioa,  a  A 
Do.    deFeria.aA 
Do.    Brere.  aA 
Do.   Bgo  enim  aooqpi,  a  & 

yOL.IL 
Motettl  a  einane  Tod  di  O.  P.  L. 

da  Paleetrlna. 
Adjnro 


O  ■aerani  oonvlTliun. 
Oeenletar  me  oeeolo. 
O  boata.  et  beuedicta.  at  florion 
Trlnitaa. 

Trlnitaa. 
Faroe  mlhi  Domine. 
Panoitaa  dlerom  meonim. 
Peocavi  quid  Cadam  UbL 
PeocaTimna  oom  patribna  noatria. 
Patcrnoatar. 
Peooantam  me  (laotldia. 
Pnlera  ee  amioa  maa. 
Pnlora  aont  tanna  tna. 

u  polcraaa. 

n  pnlcri  aunt  greaaoa  tnL 

eat  iata  qon  pirogradifciir. 

iteooelL 
Salrereglna. 
Slignoraate. 
SioQt  liliom  inter  apinaa. 
Sarfe  propara. 
Barge  arnica  maa. 
Bonam,  et  eircoibo  elTltatem. 
Trane  me  poet  te. 
Tota  pnlera  ea. 
TribnJationea  eivitatmn. 
yeni  Teni  dllecte  mL 
yineam  mean, 
yox  dllectl  tnei. 
y nlneraati  oor  meom. 

yoL.  in. 

(Paleatrina.) 
Hymni  toUna  anni  BomM  1088. 

yoL.  ly. 

Lamentaslonl  di  O.  P.  da  PlU»> 
atrina.    Ubri  tra. 

yoL.  y. 

oiorti  a  dnqne  Tod  di  O.  P. 
da  Paleatrina.  (OfllBrtoria 
totlua  anni  .  .  .  qninqne 
Todbna  oondnanda  .  .  . 
Boma,  1088.) 

you  yi. 

Motet  a  6.   JemaalemdtoTHiiet. 

2dapan.    Bgo  enim. 
Motet  a  8.    yen!  domino. 

la  pen.    Bzdta  domine. 
aA  Omagnmnmyateriinn. 
Qoam    ▼idlatla 


Da 


Ma    para, 
paatoraif 


Antlphona   *    A 
foeritaoL 
Do.     a  A 


Gun     ortna 
aooeplt 


Do.    a  A    Cxun  Indncerent. 
Motet  a  A  Banota  et  iminaculata. 

adapaiB.     Benedictatn. 
Do.    a  A    Hawdiea. 
Do.    a  A    yiriOaUlai. 

9dapara.    Aaoendlt  Deoa. 
Do.    a  A    Dnm  oomplerantnr. 
Do.    a  A    Tu  ee  Petnia. 

9da  para.    Qoodcamqne  Uga> 

Do.    a  A    Solre  jnbente  Deo. 
9da  para.    Qnodenmqae  ligK- 
reria. 
Do.    a  A     Dana  qni  Eorleaiam 


Do.    a  A  yiditnrbam 

ada  para.    Bt  omnea  AnseU. 

Do.    aa  Columnaeaimmobilia. 

Do.    a  A    Cantabo  Domino. 

9da    para.      Defldant    pee- 

oatorea. 

Antiphona  a  A      Begina    mater 


MotetaT.    TueePetma. 
Do.    yixgo  prodentlaainm. 

(Do.  ada  para)  Maria  Virgo. 
Motet  a  A    Surae  illmninare. 

9da  para.    Et  ambalabanA 
Do.    Caro  mea  rere  eat  cibua. 

9da  para.    Hio  eat  panla. 
Do.    lAodate  dominam. 
Dow    a  A    S  Cboira.    Alma  r»- 

demptoria  mater. 
Antiphona  a  A    Ave  ragina  c«»> 

PMlmiaA    JnbiUteDeo. 


lapaxa. 
ntia  a 


Qida  deut  Dominiia. 
Segnentla  a   A      Vietlmja    psr- 


Do.    aA    yeni  aplrltaa. 
Dow    aA    Stabatmater. 

yoL.  yiL 

Hymnna  a  lA     O  glorloaa  yir- 

ginnm. 
Seqnentia  a  lA    Stabat  mater. 
AbeoluUo  in  Meaaa  defonct.    a  A 

libera  me,  Kyrle.  etc 
Motet  in  Meaaa  del  a  A     K« 


Domine    aeenndnm    actam 


A      Innoeentea    pro 

Chrlato. 
Do.    a  A    Valde  hononuidua. 
Do.     a  4.      Deoa  qui  auinm 

funnli  GregoriL 
Do.    a  A    Aacendens  CbriKtoa. 
Do.    a  A   Prinoepaglorioaiadma 


HTmnua  a  A    Oande  Bazbaim. 
Palmna  a  A    yenlte. 
Motet  a  B.    Cantantibna  otvaa&B 
Cadlia. 
9da  pan.    Bidnanla. 
Do.    a  A    Aaanmpta  eat  Maria. 

ada  para.    Qna  eat  lata. 
Do.     a  A      Cnm  aatem  eaaet 
Stephanna. 
9da  para.    Podtia  autem. 
Do.    a  A     Hie  ert  beatiaaimiM 
BrangeUita. 
aia  para.    Hie  eat  dltdpalQB. 
Do.    a  A    Fratrea  ego  enim. 
Do.    a  A    Jeaoa  Innxlt  ae. 

9da  para.    Et  increpavit  eoa. 
Do.    Spiritna  aanctoa. 
Magnificat  a  A    Imi  tonL 
Do.    Imi  toni  a  0  and  A 
Do.    9ditonia0aadA 
Do.    StitoniaA 
Do.    Sri  tool  a  A 
Magnifleat  octo  tonomm  a  A 
P««l.-1.AAAAA7.A 
Altera  para— 1. 2.  A  A  0.  A  7. 8L 
Catalofo  di  tntte  le  Opera  del 

Palertrina. 
Elaiarli  Genet. 

Lamentatlo  a  A 
Clandii  GondlmeL 
MotetaA 
Oonat.  Feata.    Te  Damn  a  A 
Ohriat  Moialea.    MotetaA 


W.  8.  R. 

AL  FINE  (Ital.),  'To  the  end.'    This  term 
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indicates  the  repetitioii  of  the  first  part  of  a 
movement  either  from  the  beginning  (da  capo) 
or  from  a  sign  ^  (dcU  segno)  to  the  place  where 
the  word  Jine  stands.  Frequently  instead  of 
the  word  fiiie  the  end  of  the  piece  is  shown  by 

a  double-bar  with  a  pause  aboye  it,  thus  =M=. 

ALFONSO  UND  ESTRELLA.  An  opera 
by  Schubert,  in  three  acts  ;  libretto  by  F.  yon 
Schober.  Dates  on  autograph  (Musikyerein, 
Vienna): — end  of  first  act,  Sept.  20,  1821 ;  end 
of  second  act,  Oct.  20,  1821  ;  end  of  third  act, 
Feb.  27, 1822 ;  overture  (MS.  with  Spina),  Dec. 
1823.  First  performed  at  Weimar,  June  24, 
1854.  This  oyerture  was  played  as  the  pre- 
lude to  'Roeamunde'inDec.  1823,  and  encored. 
The  whole  opera  was  first  published  in  the 
complete  edition  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  ser. 
XT.  voL  6. 

ALFORD,  John,  a  lutenist  in  London  in 
the  16th  century.  He  published  there  in  1568, 
a  translation  of  Adrien  Le  Roy's  work  on  the 
late  (see  Ls  Rot)  under  the  title  of  A  Brie/e 
and  Easye  InstrtLction  to  hame  the  Uibletn/re,  to 
amduet  and  dispose  the  hande  unto  the  Lute. 
Englished  by  J,  A.  with  a  woodcut  of  the  lute. 

w.  H.  H. 

ALGAROTTI,  Contb  Fbanoesoo,  bom  Dec 
11,  1712,  at  Venice,  a  man  of  varied  accom- 
plishmenta  and  learning,  who  studied  at  the 
Kazirene  College  in  Rome,  and  the  universities 
of  Bologna  and  Venice.  He  travelled  to  Paris 
and  London,  and  was  for  some  years  in  high 
fiiTOQr  at  the  court  of  Berlin  ;  ill-health  com- 
pelled him  to  return  to  Italy  about  1749,  and 
he  died  at  Pisa,  May  3, 1764.  His  place  in  the 
history  of  mnsio  is  due  to  an  important  treatise, 
'  Saggio  soprs  I'Opera  in  musica,'  first  published 
in  1755,  and  subsequently  translated  into  French, 
Rigliah,  and  German  ;  he  points  out  the  many 
■enooa  defects  in  the  contemporary  presenta- 
tion of  (^ras,  and  foresees  an  ideal  theatre  for 
oiiaratic  mnsio,  the  description  of  which  reads 
lOce  a  prophecy  of  BayreuUi.  M. 

ALIANI,  Francesco,  violoncellist,  bom  at 
Pkoenza.  He  for  a  time  studied  the  violin 
under  his  father,  who  was  first  violin  in  the 
orchestra,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to 
the  violoncello  under  G.  Royelli,  of  Bergamo. 
He  was  appointed  first  violoncellist  of  the  theatre 
St  Piaoenza,  and  was  celebrated  as  a  teacher  of 
his  instrument  He  wrote  three  books  of  duets 
fcf  two  violoncellos.  T.  P.  H. 

ALI  6ABA,  0X7  les  quarantb  yolburs,  an 
opera  of  Cherubini's,  produced  at  the  Grand 
Op^  on  July  22,  1833.  The  libretto  was 
Adapted  and  re- written  from  his  'Koukourgi' 
(1798),  and  the  music  was  partly  from  <  Faniska' 
•od  partly  frtmi  the  ballet,  '  Achille  k  Scyros.' 
The  overture  was  probably  quite  new.  For 
Mendelssohn's  opinion  of  the  opera  see  his 
IrtterofFeb.  7,  1884. 
ALIPRANDI,  Bernardo,  bom  in  Tuscany 


at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  ;  entered 
the  Bavarian  court  band  as  violoncellist  in  1782, 
was  appointed  composer  in  1787,  and  after- 
wards was  appointed  director  of  the  orchestra  at 
Munich.  He  there  wrote  the  operas  *  Apollo  tra 
le  Muse '  (1737),  *  Mitridate'  (1738),  'Iphigenie' 
(1739),  «Semiramide'  (1740).  A  Stabat  Mater 
a  2  is  preserved  in  the  Dresden  Museum. 
Bernardo,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Lipowski,  first  violoncellist  about  1780 
in  the  Munich  orchestra.  He  is  said  to  have 
composed  both  for  the  violoncello  and  viol  da 
gamba,  though  F^tis  says  that  he  wrote  only 
for  the  former.  t.  p.  h. 

ALKAN,  Charles  Henri  Valentin  Mor^ 
HANGB,  called  Alkan.  Born  at  Paris,  Nov.  30, 
1818  ;  died  there  March  29,  1888.  Pianist 
and  composer,  chiefly  of  Etudes  and  caprices 
for  his  instrument.  His  astounding  op.  35 
(12  etudes),  op.  39  (12  Etudes),  and  Trois 
grandes  Etudes,  (1)  'Fantaisie  pour  la  main 
gauche  seule,'  (2)  'Introduction  et  Finale  pour 
la  main  droite  seule,'  (3)  'Etude  k  mouvement 
semblable  et  perpetuel  pour  les  deux  mains, '  have 
not  yet  met  with  the  attention  on  the  part  of 
pianoforte  virtiLOsi  which  they  merit  They 
belong  to  the  most  modem  development  of  the 
technique  of  the  instrument,  and  represent  in 
fact  the  extreme  point  which  it  has  reached. 
Though  they  cannot  stand  comparison  in  point 
of  beauty  and  absolute  musical  value  with  the 
Etudes  of  Chopin  and  Liszt,  yet,  like  those  of 
Anton  Rubinstein,  which  are  in  some  respects 
akin  to  them,  they  have  a  valid  claim  to  be 
studied  ;  for  they  present  technical  specialities 
nowhere  else  to  be  found,  difficulties  of  a  titanic 
sort,  effects  peculiar  to  the  instrument  carried 
to  the  very  verge  of  impossibility.  Alkan  was 
admitted  to  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris  in  his 
sixth  year  (1819)  and  remained  there  until  1830, 
during  which  term  he  was  successful  in  several 
competitions,  and  left  the  institution  with  the 
first  prize  in  1826,  and  honourable  mention  at 
the  Concours  of  the  Institut  in  1831.  After  a 
short  visit  to  London  in  1833  he  settled  as  a 
master  of  the  pianoforte  at  Paris.  His  published 
compositions  mount  up  to  opus  72,  and  include 
two  concertos,  several  sonatas  and  duos,  a  trio,  a 
large  number  ot pieces  cara^ctdristiqueSf  and  tran- 
scriptions and  songs.  Amongst  these  his  works 
for  the  pianoforte  with  pedals,  known  in  France 
as  the  '  Pedalier  grand,'  op.  64,  66,  69  and  72, 
take  rank  with  his  Etudes.  e.  d. 

ALLA  BREVE  (Ital.).  Originally  a  species 
of  time  in  which  every  bar  contained  a  breve, 
or  four  minims  ;  hence  its  name.  In  this  time, 
chiefly  used  in  the  older  church  music,  the 
minims,  being  the  unit  of  measurement,  wero 
to  be  taken  fast,  somewhat  like  crotchets  in 
ordinary  time.  This  time  was  also  called  Alia 
CappeUa,  Modem  alia  breve  time  simply  diirers 
from  ordinary  common  time  by  being  always 
beaten  or  counted  with  two  minims  (and  not 
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with  four  crotchets)  in  the  bar,  and  therefore 
is  really  quick  common  time.  It  is  indicated 
in  the  time-signature  by  |^  t.e.  the  Q  which  is 
used  to  show  four-crotchet  time,  with  a  stroke 
drawn  through  it  s.  p. 

ALLACCI,  Leone,  bom  in  the  island  of 
Chios  of  Greek  parents  in  1586,  went  to  Rome 
at  nine  years  of  age,  and  in  1661  became 
'custode'  of  the  Vatican  Library.  He  died  Jan. 
19,  1669,  and  his  name  is  only  worth  preserving 
for  his  '  Drammaturgia '  (Rome,  1666)  a  cata- 
logue of  Italian  musical  dramas  produced  up 
to  that  year,  indispensable  for  the  history  of 
Italian  opera.  A  new  edition,  carried  down  to 
1755,  appeared  at  Venice  in  that  year.    F.  G. 

ALL'  ANTICO  (ItaL),  *  In  the  ancient  style.' 

ALLARGANDO  (Ital.),  'becoming  broader,* 
a  term  indicating  an  increased  dignity  of  style, 
with  maintained  or  increased  power,  as  well  as 
a  decided  slackening  of  the  pace,  which,  by 
itself,  would  be  marked  'rallentando.' 

ALLEGRANTI,  Maddalena,  was  a  pupil  of 
Holtzbauer  of  Mannheim,  and  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  Venice  in  1771.  After  singing  at 
other  theatres  in  Italy,  she  went  in  1774  to 
Germany,  where  she  continued  to  perform  at 
Mannheim  and  Ratisbon  till  the  year  1779, 
when  she  returned  to  Venice.  She  sang  there  at 
the  theatre  of  San  Samuele  during  the  Carnival, 
and  eventually  came  to  England  in  1781.  Here 
she  was  enthusiastically  admired  in  her  first 
opera,  the  *  Viaggiatori  felici '  of  AnfossL  Her 
voice,  though  thin,  was  extremely  sweet,  of  ex- 
traordinary compass  upwards,  and  so  flexible  as 
to  lead  her  to  indulge  in  a  flowery  style  of  sing- 
ing which  had  then  the  merit  of  considerable 
novelty.  She  was  also  a  good  actress.  But  it 
was  soon  found  that  there  was  a  great  sameness 
in  her  manner  and  embellishments,  and  she 
became  gradually  so  disregarded,  by  the  end  of 
her  second  season,  that  she  went  to  Dresden, 
where  the  Elector  engaged  her  at  a  salary  of 
a  thousand  ducats.  She  came  a  second  time  to 
London,  many  years  later,  and  reappeared  in 
Cimarosa's  'Matrimonio  Segreto.'  Never  was 
a  more  pitiable  attempt ;  she  had  scarcely  a 
thread  of  voice  remaining  nor  the  power  to  sing 
a  note  in  tune :  her  figure  and  acting  were 
equally  altered  for  the  worse,  and  after  a  few 
nights  she  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  quit  the 
stage  for  ever.  She  performed  in  oratorio  in 
1799.  A  pretty  portrait  of  Allegranti  is  en- 
graved by  Bartolozzi,  after  Coeway.         J.  m. 

ALLEGRETTO  (Ital.).  A  diminutive  of 
'allegro,'  and  as  a  time-indication  somewhat 
slower  than  the  latter,  and  also  faster  than 
*  andante.'  Like  *  allegro '  it  is  frequently  com- 
bined with  other  words,  eg,  *  allegretto  moder- 
ate,' 'allegretto  vivace,'  'allegretto  ma  non 
troppo,'  '  allegretto  scherzando,'  etc.,  either 
modifying  the  pace  or  describing  the  character 
of  the  music  The  word  is  also  used  as  the  name 
of  a  movement,  and  in  this  sense  is  especially 


to  be  often  found  in  the  works  of  Beethoven, 
some  of  whose  allegrettos  are  among  his  most 
remarkable  compositions.  It  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  rule  with  regard  to  Beethoven,  that  in  all 
cases  where  the  word  '  allegretto '  stands  alone 
at  the  head  of  the  second  or  third  movement 
of  a  work  it  indicates  the  character  of  the 
music  and  not  merely  its  pace.  A  genuine 
Beethoven  allegretto  always  takes  the  place 
either  of  the  andante  or  scherzo  of  the  work 
to  which  it  belongs.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
symphonies,  in  the  quartet  in  F  minor,  op.  95, 
and  the  piano  trio  in  E  flat,  op.  70,  No.  2,  an 
allegretto  is  to  be  found  instead  of  the  slow 
movement ;  and  in  the  sonatas  in  F,  op.  10, 
No.  2,  and  in  £,  op.  14,  No.  1,  in  the  great 
quartet  in  F,  op.  59,  No.  1,  and  the  trio  in 
£  flat,  op.  70,  No.  2,  the  allegretto  takes  the 
place  of  the  scherzo.  This  use  of  the  word 
alone  as  the  designation  of  a  particular  kind  of 
movement  is  peculiar  to  Beethoven  down  to  his 
date.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  in  the  case 
of  the  allegretto  of  the  seventh  symphony, 
Beethoven,  in  order  that  it  should  not  be 
played  too  fast,  wished  it  to  be  marked 
'Andante  quasi  allegretto.'  This  indication, 
however,  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  printed 
scores.  In  the  slow  movement  of  the  Pastoral 
Symphony,  Beethoven  also  at  first  indicated 
the  time  as  '  Andante  molto  moto,  quan  cUle- 
gttUo*  but  subsequently  struck  out  the  last 
two  words.  s.  p. 

ALLEGRI,  Gregorio,  a  beneficed  priest 
attached  to  the  cathedral  of  Fermo,  and  a 
member  of  the  same  family  which  produced 
Correggio  the  painter,  was  also  a  musical  com- 
poser of  much  distinction.  He  was  bom  at 
Rome  about  the  year  1580,  and  was  a  pupil 
of  G.  M.  Nanini.  During  his  residence  at 
Fermo  he  acted  as  chorister  and  composer  to 
the  cathedral.  Certain  Motetti  and  Conoerti 
which  ho  published  at  this  time  had  so  great 
a  repute  that  they  attracted  the  notice  of  Pope 
Urban  VIIL,  who  appointed  him,  on  Dec.  6, 
1629,  to  a  vacancy  among  the  Cardori  of  the 
Apostolic  ChapeL  This  post  he  held  until  his 
death  in  1652. 

His  name  is  most  commonly  associated  witb 
a  '  Miserere '  for  nine  voices  in  two  choirs,  whicb 
is,  or  was  till  lately,  sung  annually  in  the 
Pontifical  Chapel  during  the  Holy  Week,  and 
is  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  composi- 
tions which  have  ever  been  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  Roman  Church.  There  was  a 
time  when  it  was  so  much  treasured  that  to 
copy  it  was  a  crime  visited  with  excommunica- 
tion. Not  that  its  possession  was  even  thus 
confined  to  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Dr.  Bumey 
got  a  copy  of  it.^  Mozart  took  down  the  notes 
while  the  choir  were  singing  it,  and  Choron, 
the  Frenchman,  managed  to  insert  it  in  his 
'Collection'  of  pieces  used   in  Rome  during 
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tiiA  Holy  Week.1  Leopold  L,  a  great  loyer  of 
music,  sent  his  ambassador  to  the  Pope  with 
a  formal  request  for  a  copy  of  it,  which  was 
granted  to  him.  The  emperor  had  the  work 
performed  with  much  ceremony  by  a  highly 
qualified  choir  at  Vienna.  The  effect,  however, 
ma  so  disappointing  that  he  conceiyed  himself 
the  victim  of  a  trick  upon  the  part  of  the 
copyist,  and  complained  to  the  Pope  that  some 
inferior  composition  had  been  palmed  off  upon 
him.  The  fact  was  that  the  value  of  this  curious 
and  very  delicate  work  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  its  execution,  and  upon  certain  traditional 
oniamenta,  called  *  abbellimenti,'  which  give  a 
peculiarly  pathetic  quality  to  many  passages. 
Without  them  it  is  simple  almost  to  the  point 
of  apparent  insipidity,  and  it  only  assumes  its 
tme  character  when  sung  by  the  one  choir 
which  received  and  has  retained  as  traditions 
the  original  directions  of  its  author.  In  the 
Sistine  Chapel  it  has  ever  commanded  the 
enthusiasm  of  musicians  for  a  certain  indescrib- 
able profundity  of  sadness,  and  a  rhythmical 
adaptation  to  the  words  about  which  it  is 
woven  but  which,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  sim- 
plicity, are  so  difficult  to  produce  that  no  fraud 
was  necessary  to  account  for  the  imperial  failure 
at  Vienna.  The  effects  of  Allegri's  <  Miserere ' 
•re  like  the  aroma  of  certain  delicate  vintages 
which  always  perishes  in  transit :  although  in 
Rome,  to  turn  to  a  metaphor  of  Baini's,  they 
have  never  shown  a  wrinkle  of  old  age.'  See 
Mutical  Times,  1885,  p.  455. 

As  the  man's  music  so  was  the  man.  Adami 
of  Bolsena  says  that  he  was  of  a  singular  gentle- 
nen  and  sweetness  of  soul  and  habit.  His 
doors  were  constantly  thronged  by  the  poor, 
who  sought  him  as  much  for  the  more  impalp- 
able sustenance  of  his  kindness  as  for  the  more 
Biaterial  fruits  of  his  bounty ;  and  his  leisure 
honis  were  oonmionly  spent  among  the  prisons 
tnd  pest-houses  of  Rome.  He  died  at  a  ripe 
old  age,  on  Feb.  18,  1652,  and  was  laid  in  S. 
Maria  in  Yallicella,  in  the  burial-place  belong- 
ing to  the  Papal  Choir. 

His  published  works  consist  chiefly  of  two 
volumes  of  *Concertini'  (1618  and  1619)  and 
two  of  *Motetti'  (1621),  all  printed  by  Soldi 
of  Bome.  Some  stray  Motetti  of  his  were, 
however,  inserted  by  Fabio  Constantini  in  a 
collection  entitled,  *Scelta  di  Motetti  di  diversi 
eooellentissimi  autori,  a  due,  tre,  quattro,  e 
ehique  vod'  But  the  Archives  of  S.  Maria 
m  Vallicella  are  rich  in  his  manuscripts,  as  are 
also  the  Library  of  the  CoUegio  Romano  and 
the  Collection  of  the  Papal  Choir.  Eircher 
too  in  his  '  Musurgia '  has  transcribed  an  extract 
from  his  instrumental  works ;  and  the  library 
of  the  Abb^  Santini  contained  the  scores  of 
▼irioQs  pieces  by  him,  including  'Magnificats,' 
'  Improperia,'  *  Lamentazioni,'  and  *  Motetti.* 


A  *Veni  Sancte  Spiritus'  by  him  for  four 
voices  is  included  in  the  'Musica  Divina'  of 
Proske  (Liber  Motettorum,  No.  Ix.).    E.  h.  p. 

ALLEGRO  (ItaL)  The  literal  meaning  of 
this  word  is  'dieerfiil/  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  employed  as  the  title  of  Milton's  well- 
known  poem.  In  music,  however,  it  has  the 
signification  of  '  lively '  merely  in  the  sense 
of  quick,  and  is  often  combined  with  other 
words  which  would  make  nonsense  with  it  in 
its  original  meaning — e,g.  'allegro  agitato  e 
con  disperazione '  (Clementi,  'Didone  abban- 
donato ').  When  unaccompanied  by  any  quali- 
fying word  'allegro'  indicates  a  rate  of  speed 
nearly  intermediate  between  'andante'  and 
'presto.'  There  is  however  no  other  time  in- 
dication which  is  so  frequently  modified  by  the 
addition  of  other  words.  To  quote  only  some 
of  the  more  common,  'allegro  molto,'  'allegro 
assai,'  '  allegro  con  brio '  (or  '  con  fuoco '),  and 
'allegro  vivace,'  will  all  indicate  a  quicker  time 
than  a  simple  allegro  ;  an  'allegro  assai,'  for 
instance,  is  often  almost  equivalent  to  a  'presto.' 
On  the  other  hand,  'allegro  ma  non  troppo,' 
'allegro  moderate,'  or  'allegro  maestoso,'  will 
all  be  somewhat  slower.  The  exact  pace  of  any 
particular  allegro  is  frequently  indicated  by  the 
metronome,  but  even  this  is  by  no  means  an 
infallible  guide,  as  the  same  movement  if  played 
in  a  large  hall  and  with  a  great  number  of  per- 
formers would  require  to  be  taken  somewhat 
slower  than  in  a  smaller  room  or  with  a  smaller 
band.  In  this,  as  with  all  other  time-indica- 
tions, much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
performer  or  conductor.  If  he  have  true  musical 
feeling  he  cannot  go  far  wrong  ;  if  he  have  not, 
the  most  minute  directions  will  hardly  keep 
him  right.  The  word  '  allegro '  is  also  used  as 
the  name  of  a  piece  of  music,  either  a  separate 
piece  {eg,  Chopin's  'Allegro  de  Concert,'  op. 
46),  or  as  the  first  movement  of  a  large  instru- 
mental composition.  In  these  cases  it  is 
generally  constructed  in  certain  definite  forms, 
for  which  see  Symphony  and  Sonata.  Beet- 
hoven also  exceptionally  uses  the  word  'allegro' 
instead  of  '  scherzo.'  Four  instances  of  this  are 
to  be  found  in  his  works,  viz.,  in  the  symphony 
in  C  minor,  the  quartets  in  E  minor,  op.  59, 
No.  2,  and  F  minor,  op.  95,  and  the  Sonata 
quasi  Fantasia,  op.  27,  No.  1.  E.  p. 

ALLEMANDE.  1.  One  of  the  movements 
of  the  Suite,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  of 
German  origin.  It  is,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Prelude  and  the  Air,  the  only  movement 
of  the  Suite  which  has  not  originated  in  a 
dance  form.      The  allemande   is  a  piece  of 
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moderate  rapidity — about  an  allegretto — in 
oommon  time,  and  commencing  nsually  with 
one  short  note,  generally  a  quayer  or  semi- 
quaver, at  the  end  of  the  bar. 

Sometimes  instead  of  one  there  are  three 
short  notes  at  the  beginning :  as  in  Handel's 
Suites,  Book  i.,  No.  5. 


The  homophonio  rather  than  the  polyphonic 
style  predominates  in  the  music,  which  fre- 
quently consists  of  a  highly  figurate  melody, 
with  a  comparatively  simple  accompaniment. 
Suites  are  occasionally  met  with  which  have 
no  allemande  {e.g.  Bach's  Partita  in  6  minor), 
but  where  it  is  introduced  it  is  always,  unless 
preceded  by  a  prelude,  the  first  movement  of 
a  suite ;  and  its  chief  characteristics  are  the 
uniform  and  regular  motion  of  the  upper  part ; 
the  avoidance  of  strongly  marked  rhythms  or 
rhythmical  figures,  such  as  we  meet  with  in 
the  C0UR4NTB ;  the  absence  of  all  accents  on 
the  weak  parts  of  the  bar,  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Sarabande  ;  the  general  preval- 
ence of  homophony,  already  referred  to ;  and 
the  simple  and  measured  time  of  the  music 
The  allemande  always  consists  of  two  parts, 
each  of  which  is  repeated.  These  two  parts 
are  usually  of  the  length  of  8,  12,  or  16  bars  ; 
sometimes,  though  less  frequently,  of  10.  In 
the  earlier  allemandes,  such  as  those  of  Couperin, 
the  second  is  frequently  longer  than  the  first : 
Bach,  however,  mostly  makes  them  of  the 
same  length  (see  Teutsch). 

2.  The  word  is  also  used  as  equivalent  to 
the  Deutscher  Tanz — a  dance  in  triple  time, 
closely  resembling  the  waltz.  Specimens  of 
this  species  of  allemande  are  to  be  seen  in 
Beethoven's  *  12  Deutsche  Tanze,  fur  Orchester,' 
the  first  of  which  begins  thus  : — 


It  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  allemande 
spoken  of  above,  being  of  Swabian  origin. 

8.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  German 
national  dance  of  a  lively  character  in  2-4  time, 
similar  to  the  Contredanse.  e.  p. 

ALLEN,  Henry  Robinson,  was  bom  in  1809 
at  Cork,  and  received  his  musical  education  at 
the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Music.  His  d^but  took 
place  on  Jan.  11,  1831,  as  Basilic  in  a  per- 
formance of  *  Figaro  *  by  the  students  of  the 
Academy  at  the  King's  Theatre.  He  first 
attracted  public  attention  by  his  performance 
on  Feb.  6,  1842,  of  Damon  on  the  production 
of  *  Acis  and  Galatea '  under  Macready  at  Drury 
Lane.  *  Ho  was  the  only  person  worth  listen- 
ing to,  in  spite  of  the  limited  powers  of  his 


organ. '  ^  In  1 84 3,  under  the  same  management^ 
he  played  Acis,  and  Phaon  in  Pacini's  '  Saffo,' 
when  the  heroine  on  each  occasion  was  Clara 
Novello,  and  later  in  the  autumn  he  played  at 
the  Princess's  as  Edward  IIL  in  the  FJnglish 
version  of  *Les  Puits  d' Amour.'  From  that 
time  until  the  close  of  the  Maddoz  management 
in  1850  he  was  continually  engaged  at  the 
latter  theatre,  where,  owing  to  its  small  size^ 
he  was  heard  to  advantage.  He  played  in 
*Don  Giovanni,'  *Otello,'  'Anna  Bolena,' 
Harold's  'Marie,'  'La  Barcarole,'  'Les  Dia- 
mants,'  Auber's  *La  Sir6ne,'  etc.  ;  Hal^vy's 
*  Val  d'Andorre ' ;  Balfe's  '  Castle  of  Aymon  * ; 
Loder's  'Night  Dancers.'  In  the  early  part 
of  1846  he  was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  where 
he  played,  Feb.  8,  Basilius  on  production  of 
Macfarren's  'Don  Quixote.'  Apropos  of  this 
part,  Chorley,  in  tiie  At?ienceuM,  considered 
him,  both  as  singer  and  actor,  as  the  most 
complete  artist  on  the  English  operatic  stage. 

Allen  retired  early  from  public  life,  and 
devoted  himself  to  teaching  and  the  composition 
of  ballads,  two  of  which  became  popular,  viz. 
'The  Maid  of  Athens'  and  'When  we  two 
parted.'  He  died  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  Nov. 
27,  1876.  A.  a 

ALLGEMEINE  MUSIKALISCHE  ZEIT- 
UNG.    See  Leipzig  and  Musical  Periodioals. 

ALLISON,  Richard,  a  teacher  of  music  in 
London  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  par- 
ticulars of  whose  birtii  and  decease  are  unknown. 
His  name  first  occurs  as  a  contributor  to  T. 
Este's  '  Whole  Booke  of  Psalms,'  1692.  A  few 
years  later  he  published  on  his  own  account 
'The  Psalmes  of  David  in  Meter,'  1699,  a 
collection  of  old  church  tunes  harmonised  by 
himself  in  four  parts,  with  an  accompaniment 
for  the  *  lute,  orpharyon,  citterne,  or  base  violl,' 
and  important  as  being  one  of  the  earliest  to 
give  the  melody  in  the  cantus  or  soprano  part 
— the  usual  practice  being  to  give  it  to  the 
tenor.  Allison  advertises  it  'to  be  solde  at 
his  house  in  the  Duke's-place  near  Aide-gate,' 
and  dedicates  it  to  the  Countess  of  Warwick.  It 
is  ushered  forth  by  some  complimentary  verses 
by  John  Dowland,  the  celebrated  performer  on 
the  lute,  and  others.  He  appears  to  have  been 
patronised  by  Sir  John  Scudamore,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  collection  of  part-songs  entitled, 
'An  Houres  Recreation  in  Musicke,  apt  for 
Instruments  and  Voyces,'  1606.  This  publica- 
tion contains  '  a  prayer '  set  to  music  '  for  the 
long  preservation  of  the  king  and  his  posteritie,' 
and  '  a  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
whole  estate  from  the  late  conspiracie' — the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  Some  MS.  lute-compositions 
are  in  the  Brit  Mus.  (Add.  MS.  81,392), 
in  the  Cambridge  University  Library  (Dd.  iii 
18,  and  Dd.  xiii.  11),  and  in  the  OxSford  Musio 
School  collection. 

Allison,    Robert,   probably  a  relative  of 
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Bichard,  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  RoyaL 
After  serving  in  the  royal  establishment  for 
twenty  years  he  sold  his  place,  Feb.  8,  1609-10, 
to  Humphry  Bache  (Allison's  jmblicaiions; 
Gamd.  Soc  Cheqite-Bk,  of  Chap,  Hoyal).  E.  F.  E. 

ALLON,  HxNRT  Erskinb,  son  of  an  eminent 
Nonconformist  preacher,  the  Bey.  Henry  AUon, 
D.D.,  was  bom  at  Ganonbory  in  1864,  and  was 
educated  at  Reading  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  published  several  books  of  songs 
which  showed  great  promise,  and  a  real  gift  of 
melody  as  well  as  a  taste  for  good  poetry,  before 
1886,  in  which  year  his  op.  7  saw  the  light.  On 
devoting  himself  in  earnest  to  music,  he  studied 
composition  with  Mr.  Corder,  and  produced  a 
good  deal  of  chamber-music,  pianoforte  solos, 
etc  His  chief  work  was  in  the  form  of  cantatas 
and  choral  ballads :  these  were  '  May  Margaret,' 
1889  ;  'Annie  of  Lochroyan,'  1890,  produced 
at  the  Philharmonic  1898 ;  *The  Childe  of  Elle,' 
1891;  *The  Maid  of  Colonsay,'  1894;  <Sir 
Nicholas,'  1895  ;  and  'The  Oak  of  Geismar,' 
1895.  This  last  was  given  by  the  Highbury 
Philharmonic  Society  only  a  short  time  before 
the  yoimg  composer's  death,  which  took  place 
on  April  8,  1897.  M. 

ALL*   OTTAVA  (ItaL).     «In  the  octave.' 

(1)  In  pianoforte  music  a  passage  niarked 
«^  8iw,  (or  merely  Sva.)  is  to  be  played  an 
octave  higher  than  written,  if  the  sign  is  placed 
above  the  notes,  an  octave  lower  if  placed  below 
them.  In  the  latter  case  the  more  accurate 
indication  Sva,  bassa  is  frequently  employed. 
The  duration  of  the  transposition  is  shown  by 
a  dotted  line,  and  when  the  notes  are  again  to 
be  played  as  written,  the  word  loco  (Lat.,  '  in 
its  place')  is  put  over  (or  under)  the  music. 

(2)  In  orchestral  scores,  especially  manuscripts, 
<i2r  Sva,  signifies  that  one  instrument  plays  in 
octaves  with   another,  either  above  or  below. 

(3)  In  playing  from  a  figured  bass  the  term 
shows  that  no  harmonies  are  to  be  employed, 
and  that  the  upper  parts  merely  double  the 
bass  in  octaves.     In  this  case  it  is  equivalent 

to  TASTO  SOLO.  E.  P. 

ALL  UNISONO  (ItaL,  abbreviated  Unis,), 
'In  unison.'  In  orchestral  scores  this  term  is 
used  to  show  that  two  or  more  instruments,  the 
parts  of  which  are  written  upon  the  same  stave, 
are  to  play  in  unison.  In  modem  scores  the  words 
a  due,  a  Ire,  etc.,  are  more  frequently  employed. 

ALMAHID£,  an  opera  by  an  anonymous 
author  and  composer,  performed  at  the  Queen's 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  in  Jan.  1710,  the 
year  of  Handel's  arrival  in  England.  Bumey 
{Hist,  iv.  211)  considers  that  Sie  style  of  the 
music  resembles  Bononcini,  and  remarks  that 
it  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  England 
wholly  in  Italian  and  by  Italian  singers,  who 
vere  Nicolini,  Yalentini,  Cassani,  Margarita  de 
TEpine,  and  Isabelle  Girardeau.  There  were 
intermeai  in  English  between  the  acts,  but 
the  opera  itself  was  entirely  in  Italian.       M. 


ALMENRADER,  Eabl,  an  eminent  fagottist, 
bom  of  humble  parents,  Oct.  8,  1786,  at  Rons- 
dorfnearDiisseldorf,  taught  himself  the  bassoon, 
of  which  he  became  the  professor  in  the  Cologne 
music  school  in  1810,  and  in  1812  was  engaged 
in  the  theatre  orchestra  at  Frankfort-am- Main. 
After  fulfilling  various  military  appointments 
in  the  campaign  of  1815-16,  he  started  a  manu- 
fiactory  of  wind  instruments  in  Cologne,  but 
gave  it  up  after  two  years  and  entered  the 
band  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau  at  Biebrich.  He 
improved  the  bassoon  in  various  ways,  wrote  a 
pamphlet  upon  it,  and  composed  concertos,  etc, 
for  the  instrument  with  accompaniment  of 
strings,  as  well  as  some  songs.  He  died  Sept 
14,  1848,  at  Biebrich  (Riemann's  Lexikon), 

ALPENHORN,  or  ALPHORN,  an  instru- 
ment with  a  cupped  mouthpiece,  of  wood  and 
bark,  used  by  the  mountaineers  in  Switzerland 
and  many  other  countries  to  convey  signals  and 
to  produce  simple  melodies.  It  is  nearly 
straight,  and  three  or  more  feet  in  length. 
Those  in  the  Museum  at  South  Kensington  are 
respectively  7  ft  5  in.  and  7  ft.  11  in.  long. 
There  is  a  Swedish  instrument  of  this  kind 
called  Lure;  another  of  kindred  nature  used 
in  the  Himalayas  ;  and  another  by  the  Indians 
of  South  America. 

The  notes  produced  are  evidently  only  the 
open  harmonics  of  the  tube,  somewhat  modified 
by  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  and  by 
the  smallness  of  the  bore  in  relation  to  its 
length.  The  melody  associated  with  it  is 
termed  '  Ranz  des  Yaches.'  Its  principal 
musical  interest  is  derived  from  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral 
Symphony,  and  Rossini's  opera  of  'William 
Tell.'  Beethoven  employs  the  ordinary  horn 
alone ;  but  in  the  overture  the  long  solo,  now 
usually  played  by  the  oboe,  sometimes  by  the 
cor  anglais,  was  originally  intended  for,  and 
played  by,  a  tenoroon  or  alto  fagotto  standing 
in  F,  which  much  more  nearly  approaches  the 
real  tone  of  the  Alpenhom  than  the  other 
instruments. 

A  similar  combination  of  cupped  mouthpiece 
with  wooden  tube  existed  in  the  serpent,  and 
the  result  was  a  peculiar  covered  and  tender 
quality  of  tone  now  lost  to  music,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  can  be  traced  in  some  organ  reed-stops, 
with  wooden,  not  metal  bells.  w.  h.  s. 

ALPHABET.  The  musical  alphabet,  which 
serves  as  the  designation  of  all  musical  sounds, 
consists  of  the  seven  letters  A,  B,  G,  D,  E,  F, 
and  G,  and,  in  German,  H  in  addition.  In  the 
natural  scale  {i,e,  the  scale  without  sharps  or 
flats)  the  order  of  these  letters  is  as  follows : — 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B  (or,  in  German,  H),  C  ;  the 
cause  of  this  apparently  arbitrary  arrangement 
will  be  best  understood  from  a  brief  glance  at 
the  history  of  the  musical  scale. 

According  to  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville  {c.  595), 
the  oldest  harps  had  seven  strings,  and  the 
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shepherds'  pandean  pipes  seyen  reeds,  ^  from 
which  it  appears  probable  as  well  as  natural  that 
the  ancient  scale  consisted  of  seyen  sounds. 

These  seyen  sounds,  which  senred  for  both 
Toioes  and  instruments,  were  gradually  added 
to,  until,  in  the  time  of  Aristoxenus  (340  B.C. ), 
there  were  fifteen,  extending  from  A  the  first 
spaoe  of  the  bass  stays  to  A  the  second  space 
in  the  treble.  Each  of  these  sounds  had  its 
distinotiye  name,  deriyed  from  the  position 
and  length  of  the  different  strings  of  the 
phorminx  or  lyre,  and  in  order  to  ayoid  writing 
them  in  full  the  ancient  Greek  authors  expressed 
them  by  certain  letters  of  the  alphabet'  As, 
howeyer,  the  properties  of  the  notes  yaried 
continually  wiih  the  different  modes  and  so- 
called  mutations,  which  by  this  time  had  been 
introduced  into  the  musical  system,  these 
letters  were  written  in  an  immense  yariety  of 
forms,  large  and  small,  inyerted,  turned  to  the 
right  or  left,  lying  horizontally,  accented  in 
many  ways,  etc.,  so  that,  according  to  Alypius, 
the  most  intelligible  of  the  Greek  writers  who 
wrote  professedly  to  explain  them,  the  musical 
signs  in  use  in  his  day  amounted  to  no  fewer 
than  1240,  and  it  appears  probable  that  eyen 
this  number  was  afterwards  exceeded. 

The  Romans,  who  borrowed  the  Greek  scale, 
and  gave  Latin  names  to  each  of  its  fifteen 
sounds,  did, not  adopt  this  complicated  system, 
but  employed  instead  the  first  fifteen  letters  of 
their  alphabet,  A  to  P,  and  later  still,  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  was  chosen  Pope  jld.  590, 
discoyering  that  the  second  half  of  the  scale, 
H  to  P,  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  first,  A  to 
H,  abolished  the  last  eight  letters  and  used  the 
first  seven  over  again,  expressing  the  lower 
octave  by  capitals  and  the  upper  by  small 
letters.' 

So  far  the  original  compass  of  the  Greek  scale 
was  preserved,  and  thus  A  was  naturally  applied 
to  the  first  and  at  that  time  lowest  note,  but 
about  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century  a  new 
note  was  introduced,  situated  one  degree  below 
the  lowest  A,  and  called  (it  is  difficult  to  say 
why)  after  the  Greek  letter  gammay^  and  written 
r.  To  this  others  were  from  time  to  time  added 
until  the  lower  0  was  reached,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  16th  century,  by  Lazarino.  Thus  the 
modem  scale  was  established,  and  A,  originally 
the  first,  became  the  sixth  degree.  f.  t. 

ALSAGER,  Thomas  Massa,  bom  1779,  died 
Noy.  16,  1846,  one  of  the  family  of  Alsager, 
of  Alsager,  Cheshire.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  proprietor  and  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
management  of  Tht  Tinus,  being  especially 
concerned  in  all  that  related  to  music  and  the 

1  Before  the  time  of  Terpuider  (about  670  B.a)  the  Oreek  lyre  is 
rappoeed  to  b*re  hud  but  four  liringi.  Boethlue  mttiibutes  its 
•zteneion  to  teven  string*  to  Terpsnder. 

•  For  a  fall  desorlpUon  of  the  Greek  scales  see  Okkkx  Musia 

*  This  system  of  Pope  Grecorr  forms  the  so-oalled  basis  of  the 
method  (MMomlly  aooepted  for  rmrrlng  to  notes  without  the  use  of 
the  stare.    SeeO. 

«  The  addlUono<  the  r  Is  bfiome  Attributed  to  Onidod'Areao; 
but  he  speaks  of  it  In  his  Miorotogut  (▲.!>.  lOSi)  as  being  alxeady 
in  use. 


collection  of  mercantile  and  foreign  news.  Th« 
professionally  trained  musical  critic,  added  at 
his  suggestion  to  the  staff  of  TIu  Times,  wat 
the  first  employed  on  any  daily  paper.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Lamb,  the  Bumeys, 
Wordsworth,  Talfourd,  Leigh  Hunt,  Mendels- 
sohn,  Moscheles,  and  many  other  celebrities. 
But  what  entitles  him  to  mention  here  was  his 
intense  devotion  to  music,  to  which  he  gave  aU 
the  leisure  he  could  spare  from  a  busy  life. 
His  practical  ability  in  music  was  very  great, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  he  could  perform  on  all 
the  instraments  in  the  orchestra.  The  frequent 
private  concerts  given  by  the  'Queen  Square 
Select  Society '  at  his  residence  in  London  were 
long  remembered  by  his  many  musical  friends, 
and  were  the  means  of  introducing  to  this 
country  many  works  and  foreign  musicians. 
The  great  Mass  in  D  of  Beethoven  was  given 
there,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  Dec.  24, 
1882,  under  the  direction  of  Moscheles  (see 
Musical  Times,  1902,  p.  286).  There  on  March 
28,  1884,  took  place  the  first  performance  in 
England  of  Cherabini's  'Requiem,'  principal 
soprano  Mrs.  H.  R  Bishop ;  first  violin  M. 
SpagnolettL  In  1848  the  society  held  a  special 
musical  festival  in  honour  of  Spohr,  who  him- 
self led  three  pieces.  One  object  of  the  society 
was  to  eetabli^  a  taste  for  Beethoven's  chamb^ 
music,  by  performing  it  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  attainable.  It  was  divided  into  two 
classes,  one  called  the  pianoforte  and  the  other 
the  yiolin  class,  and  separate  eyenings  were 
devoted  to  each  kind  of  composition,  special 
attention  being  bestowed  on  those  least  known 
to  the  public  Sivori  attempted  quartet  play- 
ing for  the  first  time  at  these  private  concerts, 
which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  series  of 
chamber  concerts  given  publicly  in  Harley 
Street  in  1845  and  1846,  and  called  the 
'Beethoven  Quartet  Society,'  the  whole  being 
due  to  the  enthusiasm,  knowledge,  and  munifi* 
cence  of  Mr.  Alsager. 

ALT.  The  notes  in  the  octave  above  the 
treble  stave,  beginning  with  the  G,  are  said  to 
be  IN  ALT,  and  those  in  the  next  octaye  IN 
ALTissiMO.     [See  C] 

ALTENBURG,  Johank  Ernst,  a  famous 
trumpet-player,  bom  1786,  at  Weissenfels,  and 
son  of  Johann  Caspar,  also  an  excellent  master 
of  the  same  instrument.  The  father  served  in 
several  campaigns,  and  was  in  action  at  Malpla- 
quet.  After  leaving  the  army  he  travelled 
much  in  Europe,  and  was  admired  wherever  he 
came,  and  so  successful  that  he  was  able  to 
refuse  an  offer  from  Frederick  Augustus  of 
Poland  to  enter  his  service  with  a  salaiy  of 
600  thalers.  He  died  in  1761.  His  son — 
more  celebrated  than  the  father — after  com- 
pleting his  education,  adopted  the  military 
career,  and  was  a  field  trampeter  in  the  army 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  After  the  peace 
of  Hubertsburg  he  became  organist  at  Bitterfeld, 
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where  he  died,  May  14,  1801.  He  was  the 
mnthor  of  a  book  entitled  Versibeh  einer  Anleit- 
mtig  xur  heroisch-musikaliachen  TrompeUr-  und 
Fa%iket^Kwii8t  (Halle,  1795),  which,  though 
poor  in  style,  is  so  complete  in  its  treatment  of 
the  sabject,  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  in 
relation  to  trumpet  music.  F.  o. 

ALTENBURG,  Michael,  bom  May  27, 
1584,  at  Alach  near  Erfurt,  the  son  of  a  black- 
smith, studied  theology  at  Halle  in  1601,  and 
WBB  pestor  at  seyeral  places,  finally  at  Erfurt, 
where  he  died  Feb.  12,  1640.  He  worked  at 
mnaio  from  his  student  years  and  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  arrangers  of  ohurch-musio  of 
his  time.  Of  his  chorale  tunes,  *  Macht  auf  die 
Thor  der  G'rechtigkeit '  and  'Herr  Gott  nun 
schleuas  den  Himmel  auf'  are  still  used.  But 
more  important  are  the  collections  published  by 
him,  and  his  larger  sacred  works : — '  Ghristliche 
liebliche  und  andachtige  neue  Eirchen  und 
Hausgesange,'  for  6  to  9  voices,  Erfurt,  1620-21, 
in  3  vols. ;  '  16  Intraden '  in  6  parts  for  violins, 
hitee,  organs,  etc,  Erfurt,  1620 ;  also  psalms, 
motets,  cantiones,  etc.,  for  4,  6,  8,  or  9  voices. 
His  writings  combine  simplicity  with  religious 
grandeur;  and  the  congregational  and  choral 
amging  of  his  various  churches  was  renowned 
and  regarded  as  a  modeL 

ALTERATIO  (Lat.),  i,e,  doubling,  is  the 
Bsme  given  to  a  curious  feature  in  the  notation 
of  the  old  unbarred  mensurable  music,  by  which 
the  second  of  two  similar  notes,  breves,  semi- 
breves,  or  minims,  which  were  required  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  a  triple  measure,  was 
doubled  in  value  in  performance.     Thus  in  the 

phrase  ^  gj  j  ^z,  if  it  occurred  in  pTrolatio 
major,  in  which  three  minims  were  counted 
to  the  semibreve,  the  second  minim  would  be 
doubled  in  value,  thus  \.^  •  |  ^  ^  |  ^  •  |  and 
called  a  minifna  cUiercUa,  In  the  absence  of 
bars  some  such  device  was  necessary,  for  if  the 
composer  had  written  ^  ^  ^  ^-,  the  phrase 
would  have  been  sung  or  played  |-^  gl|^- 1^|« 
AUeraHo  occurs  constantly  in  measured  music, 
both  sacred  and  secular,  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century  (see  Point).         j.  f.  r.  s. 

ALTERNATIVO.  A  term  of  frequent 
oocorrence  in  suites  and  other  compositions  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  having  precisely 
the  same  meaning  as  the  more  modem  word 
Trio,  when  that  is  used  of  the  middle  move- 
ment of  a  minuet  or  scherzo.  The  name  as 
well  as  the  form  evidently  had  its  origin  in 
the  common  use,  for  dancing  purposes,  of  two 
more  or  less  contrasting  measures,  which  were 
played  alternately  as  long  as  the  dancers 
dedred  (see  Grossvatertanz,  (Dsardas, 
Magyar  Music).  The  word  seems  generally 
to  carry  with  it  the  direction  'Da  capo,'  since 
that  sign  is  seldom  found  in  coxgunction  with 
it,  although  the  idea  of  going  back  to  the  first 


strain  or  measure  is  never  absent  from  the 
Alternative.  The  latest  instance  of  its  use  is 
in  Schumann's  six  *  Intermezzi,'  op.  4,  in  four 
of  which  it  occurs  as  the  title  of  the  middle 
section.  m. 

ALTilS,  Ernest  EuofeNS,  violinist  and  con- 
ductor, younger  brother  of  the  flute -player, 
Joseph  Henri  Alt^  (1826-95),  was  bom  in 
Paris,  March  28,  1880.  Sons  of  a  soldier  and 
brought  up  in  the  regiment,  the  boys  were  taught 
by  their  father  to  play  the  violin  and  fife  from 
their  earliest  years.  In  his  12th  year  Alt^ 
wrote  an  air  with  variations  for  violin  and  piano, 
which  was  shown  to  Habeneck,  and  procured  his 
entrance  into  the  (Donservatoire.  In  1848  he 
entered  Habeneck's  violin  class  ;  two  years  later 
he  gained  a  second  ouscessU  for  violin,  in  1847  the 
second  prize,  and  in  the  following  year  the  first 
prize.  In  1849  he  obtained  a  second  prize  for 
harmony  under  Bazin,  after  which  he  spent 
some  time  in  studying  advanced  composition 
with  Garafk  From  1845  onwards  he  played  in 
the  Opera  band,  and  in  1846  was  admitted  to  the 
orchestra  of  the  *  Concerts  du  Conservatoire. '  In 
1871  Alt^  was  appointed  deputy-conductor  at 
the  Opera  in  place  of  Deldevez,  who  had  just 
given  up  his  post  after  twelve  years'  work.  G. 
Hainl  was  at  this  time  conductor  of  the  Opera, 
but  at  his  death  in  1878  Deldevez,  who  in  the 
preceding  year  replaced  Hainl  as  conductor  at  the 
Conservatoire,  was  recalled.  In  1877  Deldevez 
was  succeeded  at  the  opera  by  Lamoureux,  who 
being  unable  to  agree  with  the  new  director,  M. 
Yaucorbeil,  retired  at  the  end  of  1879.  Alt^ 
who  was  still  deputy-conductor,  was  now  ap- 
pointed conductor,  and  almost  immediately  gave 
up  his  post  at  the  Soci^t^  des  Concerts,  which  he 
had  held  since  1877.  In  1 881  he  was  decorated 
with  the  Legion  d'Honneur.  His  chief  composi- 
tions are  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  a  trio  for 
piano  and  strings,  a  string  quartet,  a  symphony, 
and  a  divertiBsement  on  ballet  airs  by  Auber, 
written  for  the  Auber  centenary  in  1882,  besides 
operatic  femtasias,  melodies  caract^ristiques,  etc 
On  July  1,  1887,  M.  Alt^,  having,  against 
his  wish,  been  placed  on  the  retired  list,  was 
rather  roughly  discharged  by  the  directors  of 
the  Opera,  and  replaced  by  M.  Yianesi  He 
died  in  July  1899.  A.  J. 

ALTHORN,  a  tenor  instrument  of  the  Sax- 
horn family,  usually  standing  in  E|^  or  F.  It 
is  used  almost  exclusively  in  military  and  brass 
bands,  and  often  replaces  the  French  horn,  for 
which,  however,  it  is  a  poor  substitute  as  regards 
tone.  [In  a  slightly  modified  form,  however, 
as  the  tenor  tuba,  it  is  introduced  by  Wagner 
into  the  orchestral  wind  band.  D.  J.  B.]  It  is 
much  easier  to  learn  than  the  horn,  and  presents 
greater  facility  in  rapid  melodic  passages.  The 
least  objectionable  way  of  introducing  it  into 
the  reed  band  is  to  associate  a  pair  of  these  in- 
struments with  two  French  horns,  reserving  char- 
actenstio  holding  notes  for  the  latter.     In  the 
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brass  band,  where  variety  of  timbre  is  less  attain- 
able, it  answers  its  purpose  well,  and  can  better 
be  plajed  on  horseback,  from  its  upright  belL 
The  name  is  also  giyeu  to  the  saxhorn  in  Bb, 
but  this  is  best  distinguished  as  the  Baritone. 
The  scale  and  compass  of  this  and  the  other  Sax- 
horns are  given  under  that  word.     w.  h.  s. 

ALTNIKOL,  JoHANN  Chribtoph,  bom  at 
Bema  in  Silesia,  was  a  pupil  of  Sebastian 
Bach's  in  Leipzig  from  1745.  On  Bach's  recom- 
mendation, he  was  appointed  oiganist  at 
Niederwiesa  near  Greifenberg  in  1747,  and  of 
S.  Wenceslaus,  Naumburg,  in  1748.  He  married 
Bach's  daughter,  Elisabeth  Juliane  Friderike, 
on  Jan.  20,  1749,  and  died  in  July  1759. 
The  royal  library  at  Berlin  contains  two  clavier 
sonatas  in  autograph,  and  a  church  cantata  ; 
the  Singakademie  at  the  same  place  possesses 
a  five -part  motet,  and  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  at  Cambridge  is  a  four-part  Bicercare. 
None  of  his  works  were  printed.  M. 

ALTO  (from  the  Latin  alius,  high,  far  re- 
moved). The  male  voice  of  the  highest  pitch, 
called  also  counter-tenor,  i.e,  contra,  or  against 
the  tenor.  In  the  16  th  and  early  part  of  the 
17  th  centuries  the  compass  of  the  alto  voice 
was  limited  to  the  notes  admissible  on  the 
stave  which  has  the  0  clef  on  its  third  line ; 
i.e.  to  the  notes  a  sixth  above  and  a  sixth 
below  'middle  C  Later,  however  this  com- 
pass was  extended  by  bringing  into  use  the 
third  register  of  the  voice,  or  'falsetto,'  a 
register  often  strongest  with  those  whose  voices 
are  naturally  bass.  The  falsetto  counter-tenor, 
or  more  properly  counter-o^,  still  to  be  found 
in  cathe(hul  choirs,  dates — if  musical  history  is 
to  be  read  in  music — from  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  who  doubtless  desired  to  reproduce 
at  home,  approximately  at  least,  a  class  of  voice 
he  had  become  accustomed  to  in  continental 
chapels  royal  and  ducal.  The  so-called  counter- 
tenor parts  of  Pelham  Humphreys,  his  contem- 
poraries and  successors,  habitually  transcend 
those  of  their  predecessors,  from  Tallis  to  Gib- 
bons, by  at  least  a  third  [but  in  this  connection 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  interval  be- 
tween them  the  pitch  had  changed.  See  Zeit- 
schri/l  of  the  Int.  Mus.  Ges.  ii.  831.]  The  con- 
tralto part  is  properly  written  on  the  stave  which 
has  C  on  its  second  line ;  it  consequently  extends 
from  the  eighth  above  middle  C  to  the  fourth 
below.  This  stave  is  now  obsolete,  and  the  part 
for  which  it  Ib  fitted  is,  in  England,  written  either 
on  the  alto  stave,  for  which  it  is  too  high,  or  on 
the  treble  stave  for  which  it  is  too  low.  On  the 
continent  the  stave  which  has  the  C  clef  on  the 
fi  rst  line  is  sometimes  used  for  it.  For  the  female 
alto  voice  see  Contralto.  j.  h. 

ALTO  is  also  the  Italian  term  for  the  Tenor 
violin,  called  alto,  or  alto  di  viola,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  basso  di  viola,  because,  before 
the  invention,  or  at  least  before  the  general 
adoption  of  the  violin,   it  used  to  take  the 


highest  part  in  compositions  for  string-instm- 
ments,  corresponding  to  the  soprano  part  in 
vocal  music  For  further  particulars  see 
Viola.  p.  d. 

ALTRA  VOLTA  (ItaL  'another  turn'),  a 
term  in  use  during  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century  for  encore,  a  word  which  has  now 
entirely  superseded  it. 

ALVARY,  Max  (properly  ACHENBACH) 
son  of  the  painter  Andreas  Achenbach,  bom 
May  8,  1858,  at  Diisseldorf,  was  a  pupil  of 
Stockhausen,  and  made  his  d^but  as  a  dramatic 
tenor  at  Weimar.  He  won  great  success  in 
New  York,  especially  as  a  Wagner-singer,  in  the 
years  1884-89.  He  sang  the  part  of  Tristan 
at  Bayreuth  in  1891,  and  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden,  June  8,  1892,  as  Siegfried,  his  best 
part.  His  voice  was  of  fine  quality,  though  a 
little  apt  to  go  out  of  tune ;  he  had  a  veiy 
handsome  stage- presence.  He  died  at  his 
country-seat  near  Gross -Tabarz  in  Thuringia, 
Nov.  7,  1898.  M. 

ALVSLEBEN.     See  Otto-Alvsleben. 

ALWOOD,  Richard,  priest  and  composer, 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
A  six-part  mass  by  him  entitled  '  Praise  Him 
praiseworthy'  is  in  the  Forrest-He)rther  part 
books  at  Oxford,  and  there  are  seven  pieces  of 
his  for  the  organ  in  Add.  MSS.  30,485  and 
80,518.  One  of  these,  a  *  Voluntary e,'  is 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Hawkins's  history 
of  Music.  J.  F.  R.  8. 

AMATI,  a  family  of  celebrated  Italian  violin- 
makers,  who  lived  and  worked  at  Cremona,  and 
are  generally  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the 
Cremona  school.  The  family  ranked  as  a 
patrician  one. 

1.  Andrea,  the  eldest,  appears  to  have  been 
bom  in  1520  and  to  have  died  after  April  1611. 
Possibly  he  was  a  pupil  of  one  of  the  great 
Brescia  makers,  Caspar  da  Salo  or  Maggini 
In  spite  of  some  similarity  his  violins  certainly 
differ  materially  in  shape  and  workmanship 
from  the  works  of  these  older  masters.  Very 
few  authentic  instmments  of  his  make  are 
extant,  and  those  are  not  in  good  preservation. 
They  retain  the  stiff  upright  Brescian  soundhole, 
but  in  almost  every  other  respect  mark  a  great 
advance  upon  the  productions  of  the  older  school. 
Andrea  worked  mostly  after  a  small  pattern ; 
the  belly  and  back  very  high  ;  the  varnish  of 
amber  colour  ;  the  wood,  especially  that  of  the 
belly,  most  carefully  chosen  ;  the  scroll  beauti- 
fully chiselled ;  the  general  outline  extremely 
graceftil.  A  few  violoncellos  and  tenors  of  this 
master  are  also  known.  The  tone  of  his  instru- 
ments is  clear  and  silvery,  but,  probably  owing 
to  their  small  size  and  high  elevation,  not  very 
powerfuL  The  fourth  string  is  particularly 
weak. 

2.  NicoLO,  younger  brother  of  Andrea  (not 
to  be  oonfounded  with  Nicolo  son  of  Geronimo) 
appears  to  have  made  basses  in  preference  to 
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Tioliiis,  and  is  said  to  haye  worked  between 
1568  and  1635. 

8.  Antokio  (1550-1688),  and  4.  Oebonimo 
(1551-1635),  sons  of  Andrea,  improved  greatly 
on  their  other's  style  ;  Geronimo  appears  to 
bare  afterwards  made  violins  of  a  larger 
pattern  and  superior  quality,  independently  of 
bis  brotber. 

5.  NiooLO,  bom  Sept.  8, 1596,  died  Aug.  12, 
1684,  son  of  Geronimo,  was  tbe  most  eminent 
of  tbe  fiunily.  Altbougb  be  did  not  materially 
alter  tbe  Amati  model  be  improved  it  in  many 
respects.  His  outline  is  still  more  graceful, 
his  varnish  of  deeper  sjid  richer  colour,  and 
the  proportions,  as  regards  thickness  of  wood 
and  elevation  of  back  and  belly,  are  better 
calculated  by  him  than  by  his  predecessors. 
His  instruments  have  in  consequence,  besides 
the  clearness  and  transparency  of  the  older 
Amatis,  greater  power  and  intensity  of  tone. 
As  a  rule  he  too  worked  after  a  small  pattern, 
but  he  also  made  some  large  violins, — the  so- 
called  'Grand  Amatis,'  which  are  particularly 
high-priced — and  a  great  number  of  beautiful 
tenors  and  violoncellos.  His  instruments  en- 
joyed even  during  his  lifetime  a  great  reputation. 
Andrea  Guamieri  and  the  still  greater  Antonio 
Stradivari  were  his  pupils. 

6.  Geronimo,  his  son  (1649-1740),  was  but 
an  indifferent  maker.  The  violins  of  the  Amati 
are  the  link  between  the  Brescia  school  and 
those  masters  who  brought  the  art  of  violin- 
making  to  its  greatest  perfection,  Antonio 
Stradivari  and  Giuseppe  Guamieri.  The  tone 
of  Gaspar  da  Sale's  and  Maggini's  violins  is 
great  and  powerful,  but  has  a  peculiarly  veiled 
character,  reminding  one  of  the  viol  da  gamba. 
In  Nioolo  Amati's  instraments  the  tone  is 
clearer  and  more  transparent,  but  comparatively 
small.  It  was  left  to  another  generation  of 
makers  to  combine  these  qualities  and  to  fix 
upon  a  model,  which  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  has  proved  itself  incapable 
of  even  the  most  trifling  improvement  p.  d. 

Tbe  celebrity  of  Stradivari  and  other  makers 
of  a  later  generation  bas  somewhat  overcast  the 
£une  of  the  Amati  family  ;  a  result  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  beautiful  instraments  made 
by  the  Amati  have  not  so  stubbornly  endured 
the  wear  and  tear  of  centuries,  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons  are  less  in  request  for  playing 
purposes.  It  would,  however,  be  scarcely 
possible  to  exaggerate  their  services,  especially 
those  of  the  brothers  Antonio  and  Geronimo, 
in  the  artistic  development  of  tbe  violin. 
Whatever  the  violin  possesses  of  methodic 
geometrical  design  and  flowing  curvature,  both 
linear  and  superficial,  is  mainly  due  to  them. 
Evidently  they  were  mathematicians  as  well 
as  craftsmen,  and  consciously  strove  to  unite 
freedom  and  harmony  of  outline,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  tone-producing  qualities,  and  facility 
of  handling,  on  the  other.     In  so  doing  they 


doubtless  lost  something  of  the  power  and 
depth  of  tone  possessed  by  the  stiffer  and  more 
antique-looking  fiddles  of  their  predecessors. 
But  it  was  they — and  notably  Geronimo,  whose 
work  is  distinguishable  from  his  brother's — who 
made  the  instrument,  so  far  as  mere  design  is 
concemed,  a  thing  of  beauty ;  and  in  this 
respect  what  they  left  for  their  successors  to  do 
appears  less  and  less  the  more  it  is  considered. 
The  Nioolo  Amati  is  only  a  slightly  improved 
Geronimo,  and  the  Stradivari  only  a  slightly 
improved  Nicolo  ;  and  the  improvements  mainly 
consisted  in  restoring  the  force  and  gravity  of 
tone  which  the  Brescian  makers  obtained,  but 
the  instrument  had  lost,  while  conspicuously 
bettered  in  general  aspect  in  the  hands  of  the 
brothers  Antonio  and  Geronimo.         s.  J.  p. 

AMBER  WITCH,  THE,  a  romantic  opera 
in  four  acts,  by  W.  V.  Wallace ;  libretto  by 
H.  F.  Chorley  ;  first  produced  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  Feb.  28,  1861. 

AMBRGGETTI,  Giuseppe,  an  excellent  huffo, 
who  appeared  in  1807,  and  at  Paris  in  1815 
in  *■  Don  Giovanni ' ;  and  at  the  opera  in  London 
in  1817,  where  he  was  very  sucoessfuL  His 
voice  was  a  bass  of  no  great  power,  but  he  was 
an  excellent  actor,  with  a  natural  vein  of  humour, 
though  often  put  into  characters  unsuited  to  him 
as  a  singer  ;  yet  he  acted  extremely  well,  and  in 
a  manner  too  horribly  trae  to  nature,  the  part 
of  the  mad  father  in  Paer's  beautiful  opera, 
'  Agnese,'  while  that  of  the  daughter  was  sung 
by  Camporese.  He  remained  until  the  end  of 
the  season  of  1821,  in  which  his  salary  was 
£400.  He  married  Teresa  Strinasaocbi  the 
singer.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 
He  was  said  to  have  become  a  monk  in  France  ; 
but  in  1838  he  was  in  Ireland,  since  which 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  him.  J.  M. 

AMBROS,  August  Wilhelm.  Bom  Nov. 
17,  1816,  at  Mauth  in  Bohemia.  By  virtue  of 
his  OesehichU  der  Musik  (Breslau,  Leuckart), 
the  4tb  vol.  of  which,  reaching  to  Monteverob 
and  Fresgobaldi,  appeared  July  1878,  he  must 
be  considered  the  greatest  German  authority  on 
all  questions  concerning  the  history  of  Euro- 
pean music  from  ancient  Greece  to  modem 
times.  In  spite  of  having  suffered  till  past  his 
fiftieth  year  under  that  curse  of  dilettantism, 
serving  two  masters — being  at  the  same  time 
a  hard-worked  employ^  in  the  Austrian  Civil 
Service  and  an  enthusiastic  musician  and  litte- 
rateur, pianist,  composer,  critic,  and  historian — 
his  indomitable  pluck  and  perseverance  enabled 
him  to  put  forward  a  formidable  array  of  writ- 
ings on  the  history  and  aesthetics  of  music, 
all  of  which  bear  the  stamp  of  a  rich,  highly 
cultured  and  very  versatile  mind.  They  are  as 
remarkable  for  their  many-sided  learning  and 
accuracy  as  for  their  lucid  arrangement  and 
brilliant  diction.  Ambros's  father,  postmaster 
and  gentleman  farmer,  was  a  good  linguist  and 
I  excellent  mathematician,  and  his  mother,  a 
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mater  of  Eissewbtter,  the  liistorian  of  music, 
a  good  pianist  of  the  old  school  and  an  acoom- 
plished  singer.  They  gave  him  every  chance 
to  acquire  the  elements  of  modern  culture  at 
the  gymnasium  and  subsequently  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Prague ;  drawing,  painting,  poetry 
were  not  forgotten  ;  music  only,  which  fascin- 
ated him  above  all  things,  and  for  instruction 
in  which  he  passionately  longed,  was  strictly 
prohibited.  It  was  intended  that  he  should 
enter  the  civil  service,  and  music  was  considered 
both  a  dangerous  and  an  undignified  pastime. 
Nevertheless  he  learnt  to  play  the  piano  on 
the  sly,  and  worked  hard  by  himself  at  books 
of  Counterpoint  and  Composition.  In  1840, 
after  a  brilliant  career  and  with  the  title  of 
doctor  juris,  he  left  the  university  and  entered 
the  office  of  the  Attomey-Ceneral,  where  he 
steadily  advanced  to  Beferendarius  in  1845, 
Prosecuting  Attorney  in  matters  of  the  press  in 
1848,  etc.  Soon  after  1860,  when  he  married, 
his  reputation  aa  a  writer  on  musical  matters 
spread  beyond  the  walls  of  Prague.  He 
answered  Hansliok's  pamphlet,  '  Vom  musika- 
lisch  Schonen,'  in  a  little  volume,  '  Die  Grenzen 
der  Poesie  und  der  Musik,'  1856,  which  brought 
down  upon  him,  especially  in  Vienna,  a  shower 
of  journalistic  abuse,  but  which  procured  for  him 
on  the  other  hand  the  friendship  and  admiration 
of  many  of  the  foremost  German  musicians.  It 
was  foUowed  by  a  series  of  elaborate  essays: 
'  Culturhistorisdie  Bilder  aus  der  Musikleben 
der  Gegenwart,'  1860,  which  were  read  with 
avidity,  and  appeared  in  a  second  edition  (Leip- 
zig, Mathes)  in  1865.  Thereupon  the  firm  of 
Leuckart  engaged  him  to  begin  his  History  of 
Music,  his  life's  work.  From  1860  to  1864  he 
was  making  researches  towards  it  in  the  Court 
Library  at  Vienna,  at  Venice,  Bologna,  Florence, 
and  Bome.  In  1867  he  was  ransacking  the 
Boyal  Library  at  Munich,  one  of  the  richest  in 
Europe,  and  in  1868,  1869,  and  1878  was  again 
in  Italy  extending  his  quest  as  far  as  Naples. 
The  third  volume,  reaching  to  Palestrina,  was 
published  in  1868.  The  fourth  volume  above 
mentioned,  was  edited  from  his  notes  by  C.  F. 
Becker  and  G.  Nottebohm ;  a  fifth,  issued  in 
1882,  was  edited  by  Otto  Eade,  and  a  sequel  by 
Langhans  brings  the  work  down  to  the  present 
day.  In  1872  and  1874  he  published  two  series 
of  <Bunte  Blatter,'  being  essays  on  isolated 
musical  and  artistic  subjects,  and  written  in  a 
sparkling  non-technical  manner,  but  full  of  mat- 
ter interesting  both  to  professional  artists  and 
dilettanti.  He  was  the  Professor  of  the  History 
of  Music  at  the  University  of  Prague  from  1869 ; 
and,  thanks  to  the  liberfldity  of  the  Academy  of 
Science  at  Vienna,  was  in  possession  of  sufficient 
means  and  leisure  to  continue  his  important 
task.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Ministry  of  Justice  at  Vienna,  and 
made  a  professor  in  the  Conservatorium.  He 
appeared  in  public  repeatedly  as  a  pianist,  and 


his  compositions,  a  Bohemian  opera  '  Bretislaw 
a  Jitka,'  Overtures  to  '  Othello,'  and  Calderon's 
*  Magico  Prodigioso ' ;  a  number  of  pianoforte 
pieces,  <  Wanderstiicke,' '  Kinderstiicke,'  *  Land- 
Bchaftsbilder ' ;  numerous  songs ;  a  *  Stabat 
Mater,'  two  Masses  in  B  flat  and  A  minor,  etc., 
most  of  which  have  a  strong  smack  of  Schumann, 
besides  proving  him  to  be  a  practical  musidan 
of  far  more  than  common  attainments,  give  an 
additional  weight  to  his  criticisms,  showing 
these  to  stand  upon  the  firm  ground  of  sound 
technical  attainments.  He  died  at  Vienna,  June 
28,  1876.  B.  D. 

AMBBOSIAN  CHANT.  The  ecclesiastical 
mode  of  saying  and  singing  Divine  Service,  set 
in  order  by  St.  Ambrose  for  the  cathedral  church 
of  Milan  about  A.D.  884.  We  have  little 
historical  information  as  to  its  peculiarities. 
That  it  was  highly  impressive  we  learn  from 
the  well-known  passage  in  St  Augustine's  Con- 
fessions, Book  ix.  Chap.  6. 

It  has  been  stated  without  proof,  and  repeated 
by  writer  after  writer  on  the^  subject,  that  St. 
Ambrose  took  only  the  four  *  authentic '  Greek 
modes,  being  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh 
of  the  eight  commonly  called  the  Gregorian 
Tones,  from  being  all  used  in  the  revision  of 
the  Boman  Antiphonarium  by  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  at  a  subsequent  date  (a.d.  590).  But 
St  Ambrose's  own  statement  in  his  letter  to  his 
sister  St  Marcelina  is  merely  that  he  wished 
to  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  regulating  the 
tonality  and  the  mode  of  execution  of  the  hymns, 
psalms,  and  antiphons  that  were  sung  in  the 
church  he  had  built  at  Milan.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  we  really  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  system  and  structure  of  the  Ambrosian 
melodies,  and  no  existing  records  show  anything 
essentially  difierent  from  Gregorian  plain-song. 

The  subject  of  Byrd's  an&em  'Bow  Thine 
ear,  O  Lord,'  originally  written  to  the  words 
'  Ne  irascaiis  domine,' 


has  always  been  quoted,  since  Dr.  Crotch 
published  his  'Specimens,'  as  a  portion  of  the 
plain-song  of  St  Ambrose.  A  comparison  of 
the  liturgical  text  and  ritual  of  Milan  and 
Bome  sho¥^  a  different  setting  of  the  musical 
portions  of  the  mass,  as  well  as  many  variations 
in  rubrics  and  in  the  order  and  appropriation 
of  various  portions  to  the  celebrant  and  assist- 
ants, in  the  two  uses.  Thus  the  'Gloria  in 
excelsis '  precedes  the  Eyrie  in  the  Milan  and 
follows  it  in  the  Boman  Mass.  The  setting  of 
the  intonation  of  this,  as  taken  from  the  missals 
of  the  two,  may  be  here  given  as  a  specimen  of 
the  differences  in  the  plain-song. 

Itomcvn,  
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These  intonatioiia  of  the  Creed 


win  also  aenre  to  show  the  kind  of  difference 
still  discernible  in  the  two  rites.  ^^ 

Bat  the  principal  boon  bestowed  on  the 
Chnrch  by  St.  Ambrose  was  the  beautifol 
rhythmical  hymns  with  which  he  enriched  the 
mnsical  service  of  Milan  Cathedral.  Many 
hymns  are  called  Ambrosian  because  written 
after  his  manner  ;  but  some  ten  of  the  ancient 
hymns  are  from  his  own  pen,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  *  Veni  Bedemptor  Gentium ' 
and  '  Etenxa  Christi  munera '  (Hymnal  Noted, 
Noe.  12,  30). 

The  entire  accent  and  style  of  chanting,  as 
r^plated  by  St.  Ambrose,  was  undoubtedly  an 
artistic  and  cultivated  improvement  on  that 
of  {veoeding  church  services,  such  as  would 
naturaUy  result  from  the  rare  combination  of 
piety,  z^,  intellect,  and  poetical  and  musical 
power  by  which  he  was  distinguished.  The 
Ambrosian  chant  was  eventually  merged,  but 
certainly  not  lost,  in  that  vast  repertory  of 
plain-song,  whether  then  ancient  or  modem, 
which  we  now  call  Greoobian,  from  the  name 
of  the  next  great  reformer  of  church  music,  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  The  name  Ambrosian  is 
frequently  applied  to  the  hymn,  'Te  Deum 
laudamus,'  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
his  authorship.  T.  h. 

AMBROSIAN  MUSIC.  It  is  beyond  all 
question  that  St.  Ambrose  had  an  important 
place  among  those  who  developed  ecclesiastical 
music.  He  was  apparently  responsible  for  the 
introduction,  at  any  rate  into  the  West,  of  two 
new  forms  to  be  employed  in  public  worship, 
▼iz.,  Hymnody  and  Antiphonal  Psalmody  (see 
Hthn,  Antiphon).  But  beyond  this  his  per- 
sonal action  can  hardly  be  traced.  The  term 
'  Ambroeian '  has  been  applied  to  the  usages  litur- 
gical and  musical  of  the  great  Church  of  Milan, 
which,  defending  itself  behind  the  shelter  of  his 
great  name,  has  succeeded  in  retaining  its  own 
customs,  and  in  resisting,  at  any  rate  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  tendency  to  assimilation  with 
Rome.  Hence  Ambrosian  music,  like  the  Am- 
brosian rite,  is  of  the  greatest  interest  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison  with  its  Roman  corre- 
lative (see  Grioorian).  w.  h.  f. 

>  1b«  EoHMUi  wplM  •*%  from  a  tee  <iittrto  Mi—la  Bonuniim 
Prtittal  at  AMwp  b  ms.  oorrMpoadlaf  with  Ooidatti'i  Dino- 
wtaM  and  tha  praaant  naa.  Hioaa  lor  tha  oaa  of  MHad  ara  from  a 
fortka  o(  tha  '  M  lanla  Ambroalaaiim  CaroU  OalatMU  OardiiiaUa. 
-  ■tea  i»|a  ■aaiii.  MadJolanl.'  a.i>w  ISP,  baowght  from  Milan  in 


ISn  by  tha  wiltar  «<  thia  aitlalc 


AMEN.  This  word  has  been  often  employed 
by  composers  as  an  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  fugue  and  counterpoint,  just  as  some  of 
Palestrina's  finest  music  is  given  to  the  names 
of  the  Hebrew  letters,  Aleph,  Beth,  etc ,  in  his 
'  Lamentationes  Jeremise.'  Witness  Handel's 
final  chorus  in  the  <  Messiah,'  Dr.  Cooke's  Amen 
in  double  augmentation,  engraved  on  his  tomb 
(see  AuoMBNTATiON),  another  very  spirited 
chorus  in  the  Italian  style  by  the  same 
composer  (Hullah's  Part  Music,  No.  6),  fine 
choruses  by  Leo,  Cafaro,  Clari,  and  Bonno  in 
the  Fitzwilliam  Music,  and  many  others.  [The 
burlesque  '  Amen '  in  Berliox's  <  Damnation  de 
Faust'  is  familiar  to  all  amateurs.  Mention 
must  be  made  of  the  so-called  'Sevenfold 
Amen '  by  Stainer,  which  has  come  into  general 
use  for  festal  and  other  occasions,  and  has  been 
imitated,  more  or  less  successfully,  by  other 
composers.]  o. 

AMERICAN  GTHLD  OF  ORGANISTS. 
An  organisation  formed  in  New  York  in  April 
1896,  and  incorporated  in  Dea  1896,  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  church  music  in  the  United 
States  ;  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  organists  by  a 
system  of  examinations  and  certificates ;  for  the 
discussion  of  questions  relating  to  their  work  ; 
and  for  hearing  model  performances  of  sacred 
compositions.  Examinations  are  held  twice  a 
year  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities  in  the 
United  States  for  admission  to  rank  either  as 
fellows  or  associates.  Fellows  are  those  who 
have  proved  themselves  'organists,  directors, 
and  scholarly  musicians  of  high  theoretical  and 
practical  attainments.'  Public  church  services 
are  held  in  different  churches,  with  a  special 
order  of  service  authorised  by  the  Bishop  of 
New  York.  e.  a. 

AMERICAN  ORGAN.  A  free-reed  instru- 
ment similar  in  its  general  construction  to  the 
Harmonium,  but  with  some  important  differ- 
ences. In  the  first  place  the  reeds  in  the  Ameri- 
can organ  are  considerably  smaller  and  more 
curved  and  twisted  than  in  the  harmonium,  and 
there  is  a  wider  space  left  at  the  side  of  the 
reed  for  it  to  vibrate,  the  result  being  that  the 
tone  is  more  uniform  in  power,  and  that  the 
expression  stop  when  used  produces  much  less 
effect.  The  curvature  of  the  reeds  also  makes  the 
tone  softer.  In  the  American  organ  moreover  the 
wind-channel  or  cavity  under  which  the  vibrators 
are  fixed  is  alurays  the  exact  length  of  the  reed, 
whereas  in  the  harmonium  it  is  varied  according 
to  the  quality  of  tone  required,  being  shorter  for 
a  more  reedy  tone  and  longer  for  a  more  fluty 
one.  Another  point  of  difference  in  the  two 
instruments  is  ^at  in  the  harmonium  the  wind 
is  forced  outward  through  the  reeds,  whereas  in 
the  American  oigan,  by  reversing  the  action  of 
the  bellows,  it  is  drawn  inwards.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  American  oigan  as  compared  with 
the  harmonium  are  that  the  blowing  is  easier,  the 
expression  stop  not  being  generally  used,  and 
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that  the  tone  is  of  a  more  organ-like  quality,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  adapted  for  sacred  music  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  inferior  in  having  much 
less  yariety  of  tone,  and  not  nearly  so  much 
power  of  expression.  These  instruments  are 
sometimes  made  with  two  manuals ;  in  the  most 
complete  specimens  the  upper  manual  is  usually 
furnished  with  one  set  of  reeds  of  eight-feet  and 
one  of  four-feet  pitch,  and  the  lower  manual  with 
one  of  eight-  and  one  of  sixteen-feet,  those  on 
the  upper  manual  heing  also  voiced  more  softly 
for  the  purposes  of  accompaniment.  A  mechani- 
cal coupling  action  is  also  provided  by  which  the 
whole  power  of  the  instrument  can  be  obtained 
from  the  lower  row  of  keys.  Pedals,  similar  to 
organ  pedals,  are  also  occasionally  added  and 
provided  with  reeds  of  sixteen-  and  eight-feet 
pitch.  The  names  given  to  the  stops  vary 
with  different  makers ;  the  plan  most  usually 
adopted  being  to  call  them  by  the  names  of 
the  organ  stops  which  they  are  intended  to 
imitate,  e.g.  diapason,  principal,  hautboy, 
gamba,  flute,  etc  Two  recent  improvements 
in  the  American  organ  should  be  mentioned — 
the  automatic  swell,  and  the  vox  humana. 
The  former  consists  of  a  pneumatic  lever  which 
gradually  opens  shutters  placed  above  the 
reeds,  the  lever  being  set  in  motion  by  the 
pressure  of  wind  from  the  bellows.  The  greater 
the  pressure,  the  wider  the  shutters  open,  and 
when  the  pressure  is  decreased  they  dose  again 
by  their  own  weight.  In  this  way  an  effect  is 
produced  somewhat  similar,  though  far  inferior, 
to  that  of  the  expression  stop  on  the  harmonium. 
The  vox  humana  is  another  mechanical  con- 
trivanoe.  In  this  a  fan  is  placed  just  behind 
the  sound-board  of  the  instrument,  and  being 
made  to  revolve  rapidly  by  means  of  the  pressure 
of  wind,  its  revolutions  meet  the  waves  of  sound 
coming  from  the  reeds,  and  impart  to  them  a 
slightly  tremulous,  or  vibrating  quality. 

The  principle  of  the  American  organ  was  first 
disoovOTed  about  1835  by  a  workman  in  the 
factory  of  M.  Alexandre,  the  most  celebrated 
harmonium -maker  of  Paris.  M.  Alexandre 
constructed  a  few  instruments  on  this  plan,  but 
being  dissatisfied  with  them  because  of  their 
want  of  expressive  power,  he  soon  ceased  to 
make  them.  The  workman  subsequently  went 
to  America,  carrying  his  invention  with  him. 
The  instruments  first  made  in  America  were 
known  as  'Melodeons,'  or  'Melodiums,'  and 
the  American  organ  under  its  present  name, 
and  with  various  improvements  suggested  by 
experience,  was  first  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Hamlin  of  Boston,  about  the  year 
1860.  Since  that  time  it  has  obtained  con- 
siderable popularity  both  in  America  and  in 
this  country. 

A  variety  of  the  American  organ  was  in- 
troduced in  1874  by  Messrs.  Alexandre  under 
the  name  of  the  'Alexandre  Oigan.'  In  this 
instrument,  instead  of  the  single  channel  placed 


above  the  reeds  there  are  two,  one  opening  out 
of  the  other.  The  effect  of  this  alteration  is  to 
give  a  quality  of  tone  more  nearly  resembling 
that  of  the  flue-stops  of  an  organ.  The  reeds 
are  also  broader  and  thicker,  giving  a  fuller  tone, 
and  being  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order,    e.  p. 

AMICIS,  Anna  Lucia  de,  a  very  celebrated 
singer,  bom  at  Naples  about  1740.  She  was  at 
first  successful  only  in  opera  buffa,  in  which  she 
sang  in  London  in  1763,  appearing  in  'La 
Cascina,'  a  pasticcio,  given  by  John  Christian 
Bach,  and  other  similar  pieces.  Bach,  however, 
thought  so  highly  of  her  that  he  wrote  for  her 
in  serious  opera,  in  which  she  continued  after- 
wards to  perform  until  she  left  the  stage.  Bur- 
ney  says  she  was  the  first  singer  who  sang  rapid 
ascending  scales  staccato,  mounting  with  ease 
as  high  as  £  in  alt.  Her  voice  and  manner  of 
singing  were  exquisitely  polished  and  sweet ;  and 
*  she  had  not  a  movement  that  did  not  charm 
the  eye,  nor  a  tone  but  what  delighted  the  ear.' 
In  1771  she  retired,  and  married  a  secretary  of 
the  King  of  Naples,  named  BuonsollazzL  In 
1773  she  sang  in  Mozart's  early  opera,  *Lucio 
Silla,'  at  Milan,  the  principal  part  of  Giunia. 
On  this  occasion  she  exerted  herself  much  in  be- 
half of  the  young  composer,  who  took  great  pains 
to  please  her,  and  embellished  her  principal  air 
with  new  and  peculiar  passages  of  extraordinary 
difficulty.  On  the  night  of  the  first  performance 
the  tenor,  who  was  inexperienced,  'being  re- 
quired, during  the  first  air  of  the  prima  donna, 
to  make  some  demonstration  of  anger  towards 
her,  so  exaggerated  the  demands  of  the  situation, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  give  her  a 
box  on  the  ear,  or  to  knock  her  nose  off  with  his 
fist)  and  at  this  the  audience  began  to  laugh. 
Signora  de  Amids,  in  the  heat  of  her  singing, 
not  knowing  why  the  public  laughed,  was 
surprised  ;  and  being  unaware  of  the  ridiculous 
cause,  did  not  sin^  well  the  first  evening,  and 
an  additional  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in 
a  feeling  of  jealousy  that  the  prima  uomo 
(Morgnoni),  inmiediately  on  his  appearance  on 
the  scene,  should  be  applauded  by  the  Arch- 
duchess. This,  however,  was  only  the  trick  of 
a  mu8ieo;  for  he  had  contrived  to  have  it 
represented  to  the  Archduchess  that  he  would 
be  unable  to  sing  from  fear,  in  order  to  secure 
immediate  applause  and  encouragement  from 
the  court  But  to  console  de  Amids,  she  was 
sent  for  the  next  day  to  court,  and  had  an 
audience  of  both  their  royal  highnesses  for  an 
hour.'^  In  1789  she  still  sang  well,  though 
nearly  fifty  years  old.  The  date  of  her  death 
is  not  known.  j.  ic. 

AMICIS,  DoMBNioo  DE.  This  artist,  who  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  biographical  dic- 
tionaries, sang  with  Anna  de  Amicis  in  1768  at 
London,  in  '  La  Cascina. '  It  is  imposdble  to  say 
how  he  was  related  to  that  singer ;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he  was  her  first  husband.        J.  M. 

I  LBtUr  of  Leopold  Moourt 
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AMILIE,  OR  THE  LOVE  TEST,  a  romantic 
opera  in  three  acts,  words  by  J.  T.  Haines, 
mnsio  by  W.  M.  Rooke.  Produced  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  Dec.  2,  1837,  and  ran  for  more 
than  twenty  nights. 

AMMON,  Blasius,  a  Tyrolese  musician  of 
the  16th  century,  was  a  boy -chorister  in  the 
serrice  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
at  whose  expense  he  went  to  Venice  to  further 
his  musical  studies.  He  ended  his  days  in  the 
Franciscan  monastery  at  Vienna  in  June  1590. 
His  pfublished  works  are  as  follows  (the  list 
is  taken  from  Eitner's  Quellen- Lexikon) : — 1. 
'liber  sacratiasimarum  (quas  vulgo  introitus 
appellant)  cantionum,'  5  vocum,  Vienna,  1582  ; 
2.  'Misse,'  4  vocum,  Vienna,  1588  (containing 
five  masses);  3.  'Sacr»cantionee  quas  vulgo  mo- 
teta  vooant,'  4,  5,  and  6  vocum,  Munich,  1590 ; 
4.  *  Breves  et  selectn  qusedam  Motetse,'  4,  5,  and 
STOoum,  Munich,  1593  ;  5.  'Introitus  domini- 
cales  per  totum  annum,'  4  vocum,  Vienna,  1601. 
Motets,  etc. ,  in  MS.  are  preserved  in  the  libraries 
of  Breslau,  Munich,  Leipzig,  etc.,  and  9  motets 
■re  reprinted  by  Commer,  '  Musica  Sacra,'  voL 

XXL  M. 

AMKER,  John,  organist  and  master  of  the 
Ghoristers  of  Ely  CathedraL  He  succeeded 
George  Barcroft  in  1610,  and  held  the  appoint- 
ments till  his  death  in  1641.  He  took  his 
degree  as  Bachelor  in  Music  at  Oxford  in  May 
1618.  In  1615  he  printed  his  '  Sacred  Hymns 
of  3,  4,  5,  and  6  parts,  for  Voices  and  Vyols,' 
dedicated  to  his  'singular  good  lord  and  maister, ' 
the  Earl  of  Bath.  He  composed  much  church 
imuio.  Three  sendees  and  fifteen  anthems  are 
prewrred  in  the  books  at  Ely ;  and  several  other 
qiecimens  of  his  skill  are  to  be  found  in  MS. 
elnwhere  (Dickson's  Cat,  qf  MusiecU  MSS,  at 
By;  Rimbault,  Bib,  MadrigcUiana),    B.  F.  B. 

AMKER,  Ralph,  a  relation  of  John  Amner, 
before  mentioned.  It  appears  from  the  Registers 
of  Ely  that  he  was  elected  a  lay-clerk  there  in 
1604,  and  was  succeeded  in  1609  by  Michael 
Sste,  the  well-known  composer.  Amner  was 
then  probably  admitted  into  holy  orders,  as  he 
ii  styled  '  Vicar,'  i,e.  Minor  Canon.  Upon  the 
death  of  John  Amery,  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  July  18,  1623,  'Ralphe  Amner, 
t  htsse  from  Winsore,  was  sworn  in  his  place.' 
He  died  at  Windsor,  March  8,  1663-64.  In 
Hilton's  'Catch  that  Catch  Can,'  1667,  is  'a 
Catch  in  stead  of  an  Epitaph  upon  Mr.  Ralph 
Amner  of  Windsor,  commonly  <^ed  the  Bull 
Speaker,  who  dyed  1664  ;  the  music  composed 
by  Dr.  WUliam  Child'  (Reg,  of  Ely;  Cheque- 
Book  of  Chap,  Eoy.,  Oamd.  Soc.).       s.  F.  B. 

AMOESVOLI,  Anoblo,  bom  at  Venice,  Sept 
16,  1716.  Aftor  appearing  at  the  principal 
opera-houses  in  Italy  with  brilliant  success, 
v^iere  he  was  admired  for  his  fine  voice  and 
Tocdisation,  and  the  perfection  of  his  shake, 
he  was  engaged  for  the  Court  Theatre  at  Dresden. 
He  sang  for  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  at  the  opera 


in  London  in  1741 ;  but  returned  to  Dresden, 
where  he  died,  Nov.  15,  1798.  J.  M. 

AMOROSO,  or  CON  AMORE  (Ital.),  'in  a 
loving  style,'  a  direction  impljong  a  certain 
emotional  quality,  and  excusing  some  degree  of 
sentimentality  in  the  performer. 

ANACKER,  August  Ferdinand,  bom  Oct 
17,  1790,  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  son  of  a  very 
poor  shoemaker.  As  a  scholar  at  the  Gym- 
nasium his  musical  faculty  soon  discovered 
itself,  but  his  poverty  kept  him  down,  and  it 
was  not  till  a  prize  of  1300  thalers  in  a  lottery 
fell  to  his  share  that  he  was  able  to  procure  a 
piano  and  music  The  first  piece  he  heard 
performed  was  Beethoven's  Polonaise  in  C,  and 
Beethoven  became  his  worship  through  life. 
In  1813,  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  he  went 
to  that  university,  and  acquired  the  friendship 
of  Schioht,  F.  Schneider,  and  others  of  the  best 
musicians.  In  1822  he  was  made  cantor  of 
hia  native  place,  and  principal  music-teacher  in 
the  normal  school.  From  that  time  onwards 
for  thirty  years  his  course  was  one  of  ceaseless 
activity.  No  one  ever  worked  harder  or  more 
successfully  to  make  his  office  a  reality.  In 
1823  he  founded  the  Singakademie  of  Freiberg, 
and  in  1830  started  a  permanent  series  of  first- 
class  subscription  concerts  ;  in  1827  he  formed 
a  musical  association  among  the  miners  of  the 
Berg  district,  for  whom  he  wrote  numerous 
part-songs  ;  and  in  short  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  music  of  the  place.  At  the  same  time 
he  composed  much  music,  such  as  the  cantatas 
'  Bergmannsgruss,'  and  'Lebens  Blume  und 
Lebens  Unbestand,'  and  many  part-songs.  But 
his  music  is  nothing  remarkable:  it  is  the 
energy  and  devotion  of  the  man  that  will  make 
him  remembered.  He  died  at  his  post  on 
August  21,  1854,  full  of  honour  and  esteem. 
The  only  piece  of  Anacker's  which  has  probably 
been  printed  in  England  is  a  'Miner's  Song' 
(four  parts)  in  the  collection  called  *  Orpheus,' 
No.  41.  o. 

ANACREON,  OU  L'AMOUR  FUGITIF,  an 
opera-ballet  in  two  acts,  the  libretto  by  Men- 
douze,  and  the  music  by  Cherubini,  produced  at 
the  Opera  in  Paris  on  Oct.  4,  1803.  It  is  now 
only  known  by  its  magnificent  overture. 

ANACREONTIC  SOCIETY.  The  meetings 
of  this  aristocratic  society,  established  by  several 
noblemen  and  other  wealthy  amateurs,  were 
held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the 
Strand  towards  the  close  of  the  18  th  century. 
The  concerts,  in  which  the  leading  members  of 
the  musical  profession  took  part  as  honorary 
members,  were  given  fortnightly  during  the 
season,  and  were  followed  by  a  supper,  after 
which  the  president  or  his  deputy  sang  the 
constitutional  song  *To  Anacreon  in  Heaven.' 
This  was  succeeded  by  songs  in  every  style,  and 
by  catches  and  glees  sung  by  the  most  eminent 
vocalists  of  the  day.  The  privilege  of  member- 
ship was  greatly  valued,  and  names  were  fre- 
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quently  placed  on  the  list  for  a  long  period  in 
aidyance.  [Haydn  was  present  at  one  of  the 
meetings  (see  Musical  Times,  1902,  p.  642).] 
The  society  was  dissolved  in  1786,  when  Sir 
Richard  Hankey  was  president^  owing,  as  Parke 
states  in  his  Musical  Memoirs,  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  members  at  a  restraint  having  been 
placed  upon  the  performance  of  some  comic 
songs  which  were  considered  nnfit  for  the  ears 
of  ^e  Dnchess  of  Devonshire,  the  leader  of  the 
haut'ton  of  the  day,  who  was  present  privately 
in  a  box  specially  fitted  up  under  the  orchestra. 
The  members  resigned  one  after  another,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  society  was  dissolved  at 
a  general  meeting.  o.  m. 

ANALYSIS.  The  practice  now  prevalent  in 
England  of  accompanying  the  titles  and  words 
of  the  music  performed  at  concerts  by  an  analysis 
of  the  music  is  one  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
The  identity  of  the  pieces  in  the  programmes 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  is  rarely  certain.  'New  Grand 
Overture,  Haydn,'  or  'Grand  Overture,  MS., 
Haydn,'  is  the  usual  designation  of  Haydn's  sym- 
phonies as  they  were  produced  at  Salomon's  con- 
certs in  1791,  1792.  The  earliest  programmes 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  were  almost  equally 
vague — 'Symphony,  Mozart,'  'Symphony,  Beet- 
hoven,' 'Symphony,  never  performed,  Beet- 
hoven,' was  with  rare  exceptions  the  style  in 
which  the  piices  de  resistance  at  the  Society's 
concerts  were  announced.  It  was  not  until  ^e 
fifth  season  (1817)  that  the  number  or  the  key 
indicated  which  works  the  audience  might  ex- 
pect to  hear.  The  next  step  was  to  print  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  the  programme  the  words  of  the  vocal 
pieces,  with,  in  the  case  of  Spohr's  '  Weihe  der 
Tone '  (Feb.  23, 1835),  a  translation  of  Pfeiffer's 
'  Ode,'  or  of  the  *  Pastoral  Symphony '  (May  11, 
1835),  some  verses  from  Thomson's  'Seasons,' 
or  at  tlie  first  performance  of  the  overture  to 
'Leonora,'  No.  1  (May  13,  1844)  (due  to  Men- 
delssohn),  a  short  account  of  the  origin  and  dates 
of  the  four  overtures. 

The  first  suggestion  as  to  the  desirability  of 
explaining  the  structure  of  compositioils  to  the 
audience  was  in  a  letter  written  to  the  Musicai 
World  of  Dec.  2,  1836,  by  the  late  C.  H. 
Purday,  Esq.  Tlie  first  practical  attempt  to 
assist  amateurs  to  follow  the  construction  of 
classical  music  during  its  performance  which 
the  writer  has  met  with  is  that  of  Mr.  Thomson, 
the  first  Reid  Professor  of  Music  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  who  in  the  year  1841,  and 
even  earlier,  added  analytical  and  historical 
notices  of  the  pieces  in  the  programmes  of  the 
concerts  of  the  Professional  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. His  analyses  entered  thoroughly  into 
the  construction  of  the  overtures  and  symphonies 
performed,  but  did  not  contain  quotations  from 
the  music. — ^The  next  step  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  John  Ella  when  he  started  the  matinees 
of  the  Musical  Union  in  1845.    His  '  synoptical 


analysis,'  with  quotations,  set  a  pattern  which 
has  endured  to  the  present  time. — ^The  same 
thing  was  done,  but  at  greater  length,  by  Dr. 
Wylde  in  the  programme-books  of  the  New  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  which  commenced  its  concerts 
in  1852.  Some  of  these  analyses  were  accom- 
panied by  extracts,  and  in  many  cases  are  of 
permanent  value,  such  as  those  of  Beethoven's 
'  Pastoral  Symphony,'  Mozart's  £  flat  ditto,  and 
the  overture  to  the  'Zauberflote'  (1858).  An 
analysis  of  the  'Messiah'  was  issued  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  1853,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  similar  dissections  of  the  'Creation,' 
Beethoven's  Mass  in  D,  '  Israel  in  Egypt,'  the 
'Lobgesang,'  Mozart's  'Requiem,'  and,  some 
years  later,  '  Naaman.' 

As  early  as  1847  John  Hullah  had  given 
biographioaJ  notices  of  composers  in  the  book  of 
words  of  his  historical  concerts  at  Exeter  HalL 
The  books  of  words  of  the  Handel  Festi- 
vals (1857,  etc)  contain  historical  accounts  of 
the  works  performed.  In  connection  with 
the  early  Handel  Festivals  the  late  H.  F. 
CHiorley  published  two  pamphlets  called  '  Handel 
Studies,'  containing  analyses  of  the  '  Messiah,' 
the  Dettingen  'Te  Deum,'  and  'Israel  in  Egypt.' 

In  1859  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  were 
established,  and  the  programmes  contained 
notices  of  the  pieces.  On  the  occasion  of 
Hallo's  Beethoven-recitals,  two  years  later,  full 
and  able  analyses  by  J.  W.  Davison  of  the  whole 
of  the  sonatas  were  pubUshed,  accompanied  by 
copious  extracts.  These  have  since  been  incor- 
porated in  the  Popular  Concert  books,  with 
similar  analyses  of  other  pieces,  including  the 
48  preludes  and  fugues  of  Bach,  the  whole  form- 
ing a  body  of  criticism  and  analysis  which  does 
honour  to  its  author. — Shortly  after  the  founda* 
tion  of  the  Saturday  Concerts  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  short  remarks  were  attached  to  some  of 
the  more  prominent  pieces.  These  have  gradu- 
ally become  more  systematic  and  more  ana- 
lytical, but  they  are  of  a  very  mixed  character 
when  compared  with  those  last  mentioned.^ 
The  remarks  which  adorned  the  progranmies  of 
Pauer's  recitals  in  1862,  '63,  *67,  were  half  bio- 
graphical and  half  critical,  but  made  no  attempt 
to  analyse  each  piece. 

In  1869  the  Philharmonic  Society  adopted 
analytical  programmes  prepared  by  Macfarren, 
and  the  practice  has  been  maintained  since, 
Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  having  been  responsible  for 
them  for  many  years.  Macfarren  also  prepared 
similar  notices  for  the  British  Orchestral  Society. 

The  practice  of  analysing  pieces  of  classical 
music  with  the  view  to  enable  the  more  or  less 
cultivated  amateur  to  seize  the  ideas  and  mode 
of  treatment  of  the  composer,  is  one  which,  if 
carried  out  with  skill  and  judgment,  is  surelj 
commendable.     The  fact  t^t  a  movement  is 

1  Hm  abort  retarenee  to  tho  fainoaa  analjtio^  prognmiiiM  of 
the  Crrvtal  Fklaoe  is  chaneterlctlo  of  Sir  Goorgo  Qmrrvu  modsatj  j 
their  immenM  vmlw  In  th«  hktoiy  of  mwle  nMda  no  comment  1« 
the  praaent  dar*  ■. 
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written  on  a  definite  plan  or  *  form, '  and  goyemed 
hj  rules  more  or  leas  rigid,  though  obvious  to 
the  technical  musician  is  news  to  many  an 
amateur ;  and  yet  without  understanding  such 
£iet8  it  is  impossible  fully  to  appreciate  the 
intention  or  the  power  of  the  composer.  In 
following  the  scheme  of  the  music  the  hearer 
adds  to  the  pleasure  of  the  sounds  the  pleasure 
of  the  intellect.  In  addition  to  this  there  are 
few  great  pieces  of  music  in  which  historical  or 
biographiod  fiftcts  as  to  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  work,  key,  etc.,  connecting  the  music 
with  the  personality  of  the  composer,  may  not 
be  stated  so  as  to  add  materially  to  the  pleasure 
aiMi  profit  of  the  hearer. 

Analytical  programmes  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  yet  introduced  into  the  concert-rooms 
abroad  ;  but  elaborate  analyses  of  single  works 
published  as  pamphlets  quite  independently 
of  any  special  performance  have  been  made  by 
foreign  critics,  such  as  Wagner's  of  the  ninth 
Symphony  (translated  and  circulated  in  1855, 
when  Wagner  conducted  that  Symphony  at  the 
Philharmonic),   loazt's    of  'Tumhauser'   and 

*  Lohengrin,'  and  von    Billow's  of   Wagner's 

*  Faust  Overture. '  o. 

ANALYSIS  OF  Compound  Musical  S0197D6. 
The  separation  of  such  sounds  into  their  com- 
ponent elements,  or  the  determination  of  the 
elements  they  contain.  The  sounds  ordinarily 
met  with  in  music  are  not  simple  and  single 
notes  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  are  usually 
compounds  of  several  sounds,  namely  one  funda- 
mental one  (generally  the  most  powerful)  accom- 
panied by  higher  harmonics,  varying  in  number 
and  strength  in  difierent  cases.  These  however 
blend  so  completely  into  one  sound  that  the 
unaided  ear,  unless  specially  trained,  fails  to 
distinguish  the  separate  elements  of  which  it 
11  made  up.  Such  a  oompoimd  sound  is  in- 
tentionally produced  artificially  with  the  com- 
pound stops  of  a  laige  organ,  and  if  these  are 
well  in  tone  and  well  proportioned,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  them  separately. 

In  acoustical  investigations  it  is  very  desir- 
able to  ascertain  of  what  simple  sounds  a 
compound  one  is  composed,  and  this  is  done  by 
a  species  of  analysis  similar  to  that  so  common 
in  chemistry.  In  compound  chemical  substances 
the  elements  are  usually  indistingnishable  by 
the  ^e,  as  the  elements  of  a  compound  sound 
by  the  ear,  and  the  plan  is  adopted  of  applying 
to  the  substance  a  test,  which  having  a  peculiar 
affinity  for  some  particular  element,  will  make 
known  its  presence  in  the  compound.  Such  a 
test  exists  for  elemental  sounds  in  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  Mittdnen,  or  sympoUhetie  resonance. 

Certain  bodies  will  vibrate  when  certain 
notes,  corresponding  to  their  vibratory  capacity, 
and  those  only,  are  sounding  near  them,  and 
they  therefore  test  the  presence  of  such  notes, 
whether  perceptible  or  not  to  the  ear.  For 
example,  if  we  wish  to  find  out  whether  the 
VOL.  I 


note  is  present  in  a  compound  sound,  we  have 
only  to  bring  within  its  range  a  sonorous  body, 
tuned  to  that  note,  as  for  example  the  string 
of  a  violin,  and  if  that  note  is  present,  in 
sufficient  force,  the  string  will  be  sympatheti- 
cally set  in  vibration.  We  can  judge  a  priori 
by  the  theoretical  laws  of  harmonics,  what 
notes  are  or  are  not  likely  to  be  present  in 
a  certain  compound  sound,  and  by  applying 
tests  for  each,  in  this  way,  the  sound  may  be 
completely  analysed,  both  (as  chemists  say) 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  that  is,  we 
may  not  only  find  what  notes  are  present  but 
also,  by  proper  provision  in  the  test  body,  what 
are  the  relative  strengths  of  each  note. 

This  method  of  analysis  is  chiefly  due  to 
Helmholtz,  the  test  bodies  preferred  by  him 
being  hollow  vessels  (resonators)  of  glass  or 
brass.  Each  of  these  has  such  a  capacity  that 
the  air  it  contains  will  vibrate  with  a  particular 
note,  and  by  having  several  of  these,  tuned  to 
the  notes  required,  the  presence  of  these  notes 
in  any  compound  sound  may  be  ascertained  with 
great  facility.  w.  p. 

ANAP^^T.  A  metrical  foot,  consisting  of 
two  short  syllables,  followed  by  a  n  ^^  m  ~ 
long  one.  fe  C^l  f^ 

A  remarkable  instance  of  Ana-  i^ 
pfiBstic  rhythm  will  be  found  in  Weber's  Rondo 
in  Eb,  op.  62.  w.  s.  k. 

ANCIENT  CONCERTS.  The  Ancient  Con- 
certs, or,  to  give  them  their  formal  title,  The 
Concert  of  Antient  Music,  were  established  in 
1776  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Earls  of 
Sandwich  and  Exeter,  Viscount  Dudley  and 
Ward,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Sir  Watkin  W. 
Wynn,  Bart,  Sir  R.  Jebb,  Bart.,  and  Messrs. 
Morrioe  and  Pelham,  who  were  afterwards  joined 
by  Viscount  Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Paget  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Uxbridge).  The  performances 
were  also  known  as  "Die  Eing^s  Concerts.' 
Mr.  Joah  Bates,  the  eminent  amateur,  was 
appointed  conductor,  the  band  was  led  by  Mr. 
Hay,  and  the  principal  singers  were  Miss  Harrop 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Bates),  the  Misses  Abrams, 
Master  Harrison  (subsequently  a  famous  tenor), 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul's 
(tenor),  Mr.  Dyne  (counter-tenor),  and  Mr. 
Champness  (bass).  The  chief  rules  of  the 
concerts  were  that  no  music  composed  within 
the  previous  twenty  years  should  be  performed, 
and  that  the  directors  in  rotation  should  select 
the  programme.  Mr.  Bates  retained  the  con- 
ductorship  till  1798,  and  directed  the  concert 
personally,  except  for  two  years,  when  Dr. 
Arnold  and  Mr.  Enyvett  acted  for  him.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Qreatorex,  who  remained  ^ 
in  office  until  his  death  in  1831,  when  Mr. 
Enyvett,  who  had  been  the  principal  alto 
singer  for  many  years,  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him.  The  resolution  of  the  directors  in  1889 
to  change  the  conductor  at  the  choice  of  the 
director  for  each  night  led  to  the  resignation 
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of  Mr.  Knyvett,  and  the  post  was  then  offered 
to  Dr.  Crotch,  who  ultimately  declined  it. 
Sir  George  Smart  was  invited  to  conduct  the 
first  two  concerts  of  1840,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Henry)  Bishop,  Mr. 
Lucas,  and  Mr.  Turle.  It  was  found  however 
that  this  system  did  not  work  well,  and  in 
1843  Sir  Henry  Bishop  was  appointed  sole 
conductor.  There  was  also  a  change  in  the 
leadership  of  the  band,  Mr.  W.  Cramer  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Hay  in  1780,  and  being  succeeded  in 
his  turn  by  his  son  Fran9ois,  who  filled  the 
post  from  his  father's  death  in  1805  until  1844, 
when  he  retired.  Mr.  J.  F.  Loder  led  the 
band  from  1844  to  1846,  in  which  year  Mr.  T. 
Cooke  was  appointed.  Until  1841  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  conductor  to  preside  at  the 
organ,  but  in  that  year  the  directors  appointed 
Mr.  Charles  Lucas  as  their  organist.  The  band 
at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  concerts 
consisted  of  sixteen  violins,  five  violas,  four 
cellos,  four  oboes,  four  bassoons,  two  double 
basses,  two  trumpets,  four  horns,  one  trombone, 
and  drum.  At  the  close  of  the  concerts  in 
1848,  the  orchestra  numbered  seventeen  violins, 
five  violas,  five  cellos,  five  double  basses,  three 
flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
two  drums,  one  harp,  two  cymbals,  and  tri- 
angle. The  canto  chorus  at  first  consisted 
entirely  of  boys  selected  chiefly  from  the  boys 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  Westminster  Abbey, 
but  they  afterwards  gave  place  to  ladies.  The 
earlier  programmes  included  an  overture  (usually 
one  of  Handel's),  two  or  three  concertos  by 
Handel,  Martini,  Corelli,  Avison,  or  Geminiani, 
several  choruses  and  solos  from  Handel's  ora- 
torios, and  an  anthem,  glee,  or  madrigal ;  but 
occasionally  an  entire  work,  such  as  the 
Dettingen  'Te  Deum,'  was  given  as  the  first 
part  of  the  concert.  For  many  years  the 
programmes  were  almost  exclusively  Handelian, 
varied  by  songs  from  Gluck,  Bach,  Purcell, 
Hasse,  and  others.  After  the  year  1826  there 
was  greater  variety  in  the  schemes,  and  Mozart's 
Jupiter  Symphony,  his  Symphonies  in  D  and 
E  flat,  the  overture  to  the  *Zauberflote,'  and 
a  selection  from  his  Requiem  were  included  in 
the  programmes  for  1826.  From  that  date  an 
orchestral  work  by  Mozart  was  performed  at 
nearly  every  concert,  although  Handel  still 
maintained  his  supremacy.  In  1834  we  find 
Haydn's  'Surprise*  symphony,  and  in  1835  a 
selection  from  the  '  Creation '  and  the  '  Seasons ' 
in  the  programmes.  In  the  latter  year  Beet- 
hoven was  represented  by  his  *  Prometheus' 
overture,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
concerts  his  symphony  in  D,  overtures  to 
'Fidelio*  and  *Egmont,*  a  chorus  from  'King 
Stephen,'  and  other  works  were  given.  In 
1847,  at  a  concert  directed  by  Prince  Albert, 
Mendelssohn  was  the  solo  organist,  and  played 
Bach's  Prelude  and   Fugue   on   the   name   of 


*Bach.*  The  later  programmes  were  drawn 
from  varied  sources,  Handel  being  only  repre- 
sented by  one  or  two  items.  In  1785  the 
Royal  Family  commenced  to  attend  the  concerts 
regularly,  and  then  it  was  that  they  were  styled 
'The  King's  Concerts.'  As  a  mark  of  his 
interest  in  the  performances  King  George  the 
Third  personally  wrote  out  the  programmes, 
and  in  later  years  Prince  Albert  was  one  of  the 
directors.  Among  the  distinguished  artists  who 
appeared  at  these  concerts  were  Madame  Mara 
and  Mrs.  Billington  (1785),  Signers  Storaoe 
(1787),  Miss  Parke,  Miss  Poole  (1792),  Messrs. 
Harrison  and  Bartleman  (1795).  Up  to  1796 
the  concerts  were  held  in  the  new  rooms,  Totten- 
ham Street,  afterwards  known  as  the  Queen's 
or  West  London  Theatre,  but  in  that  year  they 
were  removed  to  the  concert-room  in  the  Opera 
House,  and  in  1804  to  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms.  In  1811  Ciatalani  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance, and  three  years  later  Misb  Stephens 
(afterwards  Countess  of  Essex)  made  her  d^but 
at  these  concerts.  In  1816  Mrs.  Salmon  was 
heard,  and  shortly  afterwards  Messrs.  Braham 
and  Phillips  were  engaged.  In  addition  to  the 
twelve  concerts  given  every  year,  a  thirteenth 
was  added,  when  the  '  Messiah '  was  performed 
in  aid  of  the  '  Fund  for  the  support  of  Decayed 
Musicians  and  their  Families,'  a  practice  still 
maintained  in  the  annual  performances  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians.  In  accordance  with 
one  of  the  customs  connected  with  the  concerts 
it  was  the  rule  for  the  director  of  the  day  to 
entertain  his  brother  directors  and  the  conductor 
at  dinner.  The  last  concert  took  place  on  June 
7,  1848,  and  the  library  of  old  masters  belonging 
to  the  society  was  afterwards  removed  to  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  was  subsequently  presented 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  c.  M. 

ANDACHT,  MIT,  'With  devotion';  a 
direction  found  at  the  beginning  of  Beethoven's 
Mass  in  D,  and  in  a  few  other  passages. 
Schumann  uses  'Reuig,  andachtig,'  for  the 
superscription  of  No.  6  of  the  'Bilder  aus 
Osten.'  M. 

ANDAMENTO  (Italian  verbal  substantive, 
from  andarc,  *  to  go,'  *to  move').  A  form  of 
fugal  subject,  more  highly  developed,  and  of 
greater  length,  than  the  ordinary  Soggetto,  and 
generally,  though  not  by  any  means  invariably, 
consisting  of  two  distinct  members,  more  or 
less  strongly  contrasted  with  each  otlier,  and 
consequently  calculated  to  add  materially  to  the 
interest  of  a  long  and  exhaustively-developed 
fugue. 

It  is  in  these  respects  that  the  Andamento 
most  strikingly  differs  from  the  more  usual 
Soggetto,- which,  as  Cherubiui  naively  remarks, 
*  should  neither  be  too  long  nor  too  short,  bat 
of  a  convenient  length,'  and  which  is  gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  of  a  more  homogeneona 
character ;  while  the  Attacco,  shorter  still, 
and   frequently  consisting  of  no  more   than 
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three  or  four  notes,  culled  from  the  subject,  or 
one  of  its  counter-subjects,  is  a  mere  point  of 
imitation,  introduced  for  Uie  purpose  of  adding 
intereet  to  the  compoeition,  binding  it  more 
eloeely  together,  or  establishing  a  more  intimate 
oorrespoiidenoe  of  style  between  its  Yarious 
eectioiia. 

A  fugue  developed  firom  a  well-considered 
Andamento  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  lengthy 
one.  A  fine  instance  of  an  Andamento  con- 
nsting  of  two  distinct  sections  will  be  found 
in  the  aeoond  portion  of  the  chorus,  'When 
hie  loud  voice,'  in  Handel's  '  Jephthah/  at  the 
words  '  They  now  contract.' 


The  '  Amen  Chorus,'  in  the  *  Messiah,'  affords 
another  equally  fine  example,  in  which  the  two 
•ections,  though  distinctly  separated,  are  not 
ao  strongly  contrasted  with  each  other. 


On  the  other  hand,  in  the  chorus,  '  Righteous 
Heaven,'  in  'Susanna,'  the  subject  introduced 
at  the  words,  'Tremble  guilt,'  tiiough  phrased 
in  three  divisions  which  admit  of  distinct 
hnathing-places  between  them,  is  very  nearly 
homogeneous  in  its  general  character. 

Nearly  all  the  Aigues  in  Sebastian  Bach's 
*Wohltemperirte6  Clavier'  are  formed  upon 
Soggetti ;  while  nearly  all  his  finest  organ 
ftiguea,  with  pedal  obbligato,  are  developed 
from  long  and  well-sustained  Andamenti  A 
curiouB  instance,  in  two  sections,  will  be  found 
in  the  fugue  in  E  major  from  the  third  toccata 
(R-O.  voL  XV.  p.  278). 

In  the  well-known  organ  fugue  in  G  minor, 
the  construction  of  the  Andamento  is  a  miracle 
of  melodic  skill : — 

•T  etc. 

One  of  the  finest  Andamenti  to  be  found 
amongfngues  of  laterdate  is  thatwhich  forms  the 
subject  of  the  '  Zauberflote '  overture.  Another 
forma  the  theme  of  the  first  of  Mendelssohn's  Six 
Fugues  for  the  pianoforte  (op.  85). 

Andamenti  may  be  found  both  in  real  and 
tonal  fugue  ;  the  examples  are,  however,  much 
more  frequent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
The  Andamento  is  frequently  used  in  combina- 
tion, both  with  the  Soggetto  and  the  Attacco  ; 
and  either,  or  both  of  them,  may  occasionally 
be  found  in  combination  with  a  Canto  fermo. 
The  'Halleli^ah  Chorus'  is  developed  from  a 
Oanto  fermo  adapted  to  the  words,  'For  the 
Lord  Ood  Omnipotent  reigneth,'  a  Soggetto, 
'And  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever,'  and  a 
eoDstantly- varying  Attacco,  'Hallelujah, 'which, 


under  a  multitude  of  changing  forms,  serves  to 
bind  the  powerfully-contrasted  elements  of  the 
composition  into  a  consistent  whole. 

Sebastian  Bach's  Choral  Vorspiel,  '  Wir  glau- 
ben  all'  an  einen  Gott,'  is  based  upon  a  (^to 
fermo,  an  Andamento,  and  a  Soggetto. 
The  Canto  fenna 


The  Andamenta  a^      i^iwi^ti    ^ 


TheSoggetta 


etc 


„  fp^i^-rrrY 


In  this  case,  the  Canto  lermo,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  old  ecclesiastical  melody,  and 
not  an  original  theme,  might  be  technically  de- 
scribed as  the  true  Soggetto,  and  the  Soggetto  as 
a  counter-Subject,  the  office  of  which  it  performs 
throughout  the  entire  composition.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  some  German  authorities  use 
the  term  as  equivalent  to  what  we  call  episodes 
(see  Attacco,  and  Soggetto).  w.  a.  r. 

ANDANTE  (Ital.,  participle  of  the  verb 
andarcy  'to  go').  Going,  moving  along  at  a 
moderate  pace.  In  modern  music  this  word  is 
chiefly  used  to  designate  a  rather  slow  rate  of 
movement ;  formerly  however  it  was  used  more 
generally  in  its  literal  sense.  Thus  in  Handel's 
music  we  frequently  find  the  indication  'andante  . 
allegro,'  a  contradiction  in  terms  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  words,  but  meaning  nothing  more 
than  '  moving  briskly.'  Andante  is  a  quicker 
rate  of  movement  than  larghetto,  but  on  the 
other  hand  is  slower  than  allegretto.  As  with 
most  other  time -indications  it  is  frequently 
modified  in  meaning  by  the  addition  of  other 
words,  e.g,  'andante  sostenuto'  would  be  a 
little  slower,  and  '  andante  un  poco  allegretto ' 
or  'andante  con  moto'  a  trifle  faster,  than 
'andante'  alone.  Like  adagio,  largo,  etc., 
this  word  is  also  used  as  the  name  of  a  piece  of 
music  {e,g,  Beethoven's  '  Andante  in  F ')  or  as 
the  name  of  a  slow  movement  of  a  symphony, 
sonata,  etc.  E.  P. 

ANDANTINO  (ItaL).  The  diminutive  of 
Andante  {q,v. ).  As  '  andante '  means  literally 
'  going,'  its  diminutive  must  mean  '  rather 
going,'  t.«.  not  going  quite  so  fast ;  and  properly 
'  andantino '  designates  a  somewhat  slower  time 
than  andante.  The  majority  of  modem  com- 
posers however,  forgetting  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word,  and  thinking  of  andante  as  equiva- 
lent with  '  slow,'  use  andantino  for  'rather  slow,' 
i,e,  somewhat  quicker.  In  which  sense  the  word 
is  Intended  can  only  be  determined  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  music  itself.  No  more  striking  proof 
of  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  in  the  use  of 
these  time-indications  can  be  given  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  three  movements  in  Men- 
delssohn's '  El^'ah,'  the  first  of  which,  '  If  with 
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all  yoar  hearts,'  is  marked  '  andante  con  moto/ 
the  second, '  The  Lord  hath  exalted  thee,'  merely 

*  andante/  and  the  third, '  O  rest  in  the  Lord,' 

*  andantino,'  are  all  in  exactly  the  same  time,  the 
metronome  indication  being  in  each  case  J  ^  72. 
See  Beethoven's  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  in  Thayer,  iii.  241.  ■.  p. 

ANDER,  AxoTS,  one  of  the  most  famoos 
German  tenor  singers  of  recent  times ;  bom  Oct. 
13,  1817,  at  Liebititz,  in  Bohemia.  His  Yoice 
though  not  powerful  was  extremely  sympathetic 
in  quality.  He  went  to  Vienna  in  the  hope 
that  his  talents  would  be  recognised  there,  but 
it  required  all  the  energy  and  influence  of  Wild 
the  singer,  at  that  time  Ober-Regisseur  to  the 
court  opera-house,  before  he  was  allowed  to  make 
the  experiment  of  appearing  there  for  the  first 
time  (Oct.  22,  1845)  as  Stradella  in  the  opera 
of  that  name,  though  with  no  previoos  experi- 
ence of  the  boards  whatever.  His  success  was 
complete,  and  decided  his  course  for  life,  and  that 
single  night  raised  him  from  a  simple  clerk  to 
the  rank  of  a  *  prime  tenore  assoluto. '  Still  more 
remarkable  was  his  success  in  the  '  Proph^te,' 
which  was  given  in  Vienna  for  the  first  time  on 
Feb.  28, 1850.  Meyerbeer  interested  himself  in 
the  rapid  progress  of  Ander,  and  from  that  date 
he  became  the  established  favourite  of  the  Vienna 
public,  to  whom  he  remained  faithful,  notwith- 
standing tempting  offers  of  engagements  else- 
where. His  last  great  part  was  that  of  Lohen- 
grin, in  which  he  combined  all  his  extraordinary 
powers.  As  an  actor  he  was  greatly  gifted,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  a  very  attractive  appear- 
ance. His  voice,  not  strong  and  somewhat 
veiled  in  tone,  was  in  harmony  with  all  his 
other  qualities;  his  conceptions  were  full  of 
artistic  earnestness,  and  animated  by  a  noble 
vein  of  poetry.  His  physical  strength,  however, 
was  unequal  to  the  excitement  of  acting,  and 
was  impaired  by  the  artificial  means  which  he 
took  to  support  himself.  His  last  appearance 
was  as  Arnold  in  '  William  Tell,'  on  Sept.  19, 
1864;  he  was  then  failing,  and  shortly  after- 
wards totally  collapsed.  He  was  taken  to  the 
Bath  of  Wartenberg  in  Bohemia,  where  he  died 
on  Dec.  11,  but  was  buried  in  Vienna  amid 
tokens  of  universal  afifection.  c.  f.  p. 

ANDERSEN,  Kabl  Joachim,  the  most 
distinguished  member  of  a  family  of  eminent 
Danish  flute-players,  bom  April  29,  1847,  at 
Copenhagen,  was  a  member  of  the  royal  band 
there  from  1869  to  1877;  in  1881  he  went  to 
Berlin,  where  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  filling  the  place  of  first 
flute  for  ten  years  and  occasionally  conducting. 
Since  1893  he  has  been  conductor  of  the  palace 
orchestra  at  Copenhagen.  He  has  made  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  flute, 
and  his  set  of  48  studies,  concertstiicke  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  etc.,  are  highly  es- 
teemed (Riemaun's  Lexikon).  The  list  of  his 
pieces  for  flute  and  piano  reaches  op.  62.    m. 


ANDERSON,  lias.  Luor,  was  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Philpot,  a  professor  of  music  and 
music-seller  at  Bath,  where  she  was  bom  in 
Dec.  1790.  Miss  Philpot  early  manifested  a 
love  for  pianoforte  playing,  and  although  she 
never  received  any  other  instruction  upon  the 
instrument  than  some  lessons  given  by  her 
father  and  a  cousin,  Mr.  Windsor,  of  Bath,  she 
soon,  by  perseverance  and  observation  of  the 
eminent  players,  who  occasionally  appeared  at 
the  Bath  concerts,  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of 
skill  as  to  be  able  to  perform  in  public  at  those 
concerts,  which  she  did  with  great  success,  and 
also  to  follow  music  as  a  profession.  Ill-health, 
however,  induced  her  to  quit  Bath  and  to  come 
to  London  about  1818,  where  her  success  was 
speedily  assured,  she  soon  becoming  eminent  in 
her  profession.  In  July  1820  Miss  Philpot  was 
married  to  Mr.  George  Frederick  Anderson,  a 
violinist  engaged  in  all  the  best  orchestras,  and 
subsequently,  from  1848  to  1870  master  of  the 
Queen's  Musick.  He  died  Deo.  14, 1876.  Mrs. 
Anderson  was  distinguished  as  being  the  first 
female  pianist  who  played  at  the  Philharmonic 
Society's  concerts.  In  1829  she  played  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival,  and  retired  in  1862.  She 
taught  the  piano  to  Queen  Victoria  and  her 
children.    She  died  Dec.  24, 1878.     w.  h.  h. 

ANDR^,  JoHANN,  the  head  of  an  extensive 
musical  family,  was  bom  at  Offenbach  a/M., 
on  March  28,  1741.  His  father  was  proprietor 
of  a  silk  factory,  and  the  boy  was  intended  to 
carry  on  the  business.  But  the  love  of  music 
was  too  strong  in  him;  he  began  by  teaching 
himself,  until  about  1760  he  happened  to  en- 
counter an  Italian  opera  company  at  Frankfort, 
which  added  fresh  food  to  his  desire.  Hia 
first  comic  opera,  'Der  Topfer'  (1760),  was 
so  successful  as  to  induce  Goethe  to  confide 
to  him  his  operetta  of  'Erwin  und  Elmire/ 
(1764)  which  had  equal  success,  as  had  also 
some  songs  produced  at  the  same  time.  In 
1777  Andr^  received  a  call  to  act  as  director 
of  the  music  at  the  Dobblin  Theatre  in  Berlin, 
which  he  obeyed  by  settling  in  Berlin  with  his 
family,  after  handing  over  the  factory  (to  which 
since  1774  he  had  added  a  music  printing  office) 
to  his  younger  brother.  Here  he  enjoyed  the 
instruction  of  Marpurg,  and  composed  a  qnantity 
of  songs,  dramas,  and  other  pieces  for  the 
theatre.  Not  being  able  however,  owing  to  the 
distance,  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to 
the  printing-office,  he  returned  to  Offenbach  in 
1784,  and  resided  there  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
business  and  his  music  till  his  death  on  June  18, 
1799.  Before  that  date  his  establishment  had 
issued  the  large  number  of  1200  works,  and  he 
himself  had  composed,  in  addition  to  many 
instrumental  pieces,  some  thirty  operas  and 
dramas,  and  a  vast  number  of  melodious  Bomga 
and  vocal  pieces,  many  of  which  became  popu- 
lar, amongst  them  the  still  favourite  Volkslied 
'  Bekranzt  mit  Laub.'    Among  his  operas  was 
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one  by  Bretzner  in  four  acts,  *Belmonte  and 
Constanza,  oder  die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  derail/ 
prodooed  in  Berlin  on  May  26,  1781,  and  often 
repeated   with  applause.     Shortly  afterwards, 
on  July  16,  1782,  appeared  Mozart's  setting  of 
the  same  opera,  with  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  text  by  Stephanie.     A  paper  war  followed 
between  the  two  librettists,  daring  whioh  Andr6 
took  occasion  to  speak  nobly  on  the  side  of 
Stephanie,  notwithstanding  his  having  assisted 
Mosart  in  the  preparation  of  an  opera  which 
bad  fiur   surpassed  his  own.      After  Andre's 
death  the  business  was  carried  on  by  his  third 
son,   JoHANN   Anton,    the  most  remarkable 
member  of  the  family.     He  was  bom  at  Offen- 
bach, Oct.  6,  1775,  and  while  almost  an  infant 
showed  great  predilection  and  talent  for  mosio. 
He  was  an  excellent  player  both  on  the  -violin 
and   piano,    and  a  practised  composer  before 
entering  at  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he 
went  through  the  complete  coarse  of  study. 
He  wu  thus  fully  competent  on  the  death  of 
his  &ther  in  1799  to  assume  the  control  of  the 
buainees,    and   indeed  to  impart  to  it  fresh 
impolse  by  allying  himself  with  Senefelder  the 
inventor  of  lithography,  a  process  whioh  he 
largely  applied  to  the  production  of  music.     In 
the  year  of  his  lather's  death  he  visited  Vienna, 
and  acquired  from  Mozart's  widow  the  entire 
musical  remains  of  the  great  composer,  an  act 
which  spread  a  veritable  halo  round  the  ee- 
tabliahment  of  which  he  was  the  head.     Andr^ 
pnbliahed  the  thematic  catalogue  which  Mozart 
himself  had  kept  of  his  works  from  Feb.  9, 1784 
to  Nov.  I69  1791,  as  well  as  a  frirther  thematic 
catalogue  of  the  whole  of  the  autographs  of  the 
master  whioh  had  come  into  his  possession. 
Andr6  was  equally  versed  in  the  ijieory  and 
the  practioe  of  music;    he  attempted  every 
branch  of  composition,  from  songs  to  operas 
and  symphonies,  with  success.     Amongst  other 
things  he   was  the  author  of  'Proverbs,'  for 
four  voices  (op.  32),  an  elaborate  joke  which 
WIS  subsequently  the  object  of  much  dispute, 
owing  to  its  having  been  published  in  1869  by 
Aibl  of  Munich  as  a  work  of  Haydn's.     As  a 
teacher  he  could  boast  of  a  series  of  distinguished 
•eholan.     His  introduction  to  the  violin  and 
his  treatise  on  harmony  and  counterpoint  were 
both  highly  esteemed.     So  also  were  the  first 
two  volumes  of  his  unfinished  work  on  com- 
position (Lehrbueh  der  Tanseiektmst,  1832-43). 
Andr^  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Hofrath, 
and  by  the  accumulation  of  musical  treasures  he 
oonv^ted  his  house  into  a  perfect  pantheon  of 
music.     He  died  on  April  6,  1842.     An  idea 
of  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  may  be 
gained  from  various  mentions  of  him  in  Mendels- 
sohn's letters,  especially  that  of  July  14,  1886, 
and  a  very  characteristio  account  of  a  visit  to 
him  in  Hiller's  Mendelstohn,  chapter  i     Of  his 
loni  mention  may  be  made  of  Johann  August, 
bora  Maieh  2, 1817,  died  Oct  29, 1887,  the  pub- 


lisher of  the  Universal-Lacikon  der  Tonkunst  of 
Schladebach  and  Bemsdorf ;  of  Johann  Bap- 
tist, bom  March  7,  1823,  died  Dec.  9,  1882, 
pupil  of  Aloys  Schmitt  and  Kessler,  and  after- 
wards of  Taubert  and  Dehn,  a  resident  in  Berlin, 
for  some  years  capellmeister  to  the  Duke  of  Bern- 
burg;  of  Julius,  bom  June  4,  1808,  died  April 
1 7, 1880,  who  addicted  himself  to  the  organ,  and 
was  the  author  of  a  FracticcU  Organ  School,  which 
has  gone  through  several  editions,  and  of  various 
favourite  pieces  for  that  instrument,  as  well  as 
of  four  huid  arrangements  of  Mozart's  works  ; 
lastly  of  Kabl  August,  bora  June  16,  1806, 
died  Feb.  16,  1887,  who  in  1836  undertook 
the  management  of  the  branch  establishment 
opened  at  Frankfort  by  his  father  in  1828, 
adding  to  it  a  manufactory  of  pianos,  and  a 
general  musical  instrument  business.  He  named 
his  house  'Mozarthaus,'  and  the  pianos  manu- 
factured there  'Mozartflugel,'  each  instrument 
being  ornamented  with  a  portrait  of  the  master 
from  the  original  painting  by  Tischbein  in  his 
possession.  In  1866,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Munich  Industrial  Exhibition,  he  published  a 
volume  entitied  Plano/orU'fndkirig :  Us  history, 
nvusiecU  amd  Uchnical  importance  {Der  Klavier- 
la/ay  etc.).  c.  f.  p. 

ANDBEOLI,  Giuseppe,  a  celebrated  contra- 
bassist,  bom  at  MUan,  July  7,  1767,  died  Deo. 
20,  1832  ;  member  of  the  orchestra  of  La  Scala 
and  professor  of  his  instrument  at  the  Conserva- 
torio  of  Milan  ;  also  played  the  harp  with 
success.  T.  F.  H. 

ANDBEOLI.  A  musical  family,  not  related 
to  the  foregoing.  Evanoelista,  the  father — 
bom  1810,  died  June  16,  1876 — was  organist 
and  teacher  at  Mirandola  in  Modena.  His  son, 
GuGLiELMO,  was  bom  there  April  22,  1836, 
and  was  pupil  at  the  Gonservatorio  of  Milan, 
1847-63.  A  pianist  of  great  distinction,  re- 
markable for  his  soft  and  delicate  touch,  pure 
taste,  and  power  of  expression,  as  well  as  for 
great  execution.  He  was  well  known  in  London, 
where  he  appeared  at  the  Grystal  Palace  (Dec. 
13,  1866),  the  Musical  Union  (April  27,  1868), 
the  New  Philharmonic  (May  9,  1869),  and 
elsewhere.  His  health  was  never  strong,  and 
he  died  at  Nice,  March  13,  1860.  His  com- 
positions were  unimportant.  His  brother  Oarlo 
was  also  bom  at  Mirandola,  Jan.  8,  1840,  and 
brought  up  at  the  Gonservatorio  of  Milan,  where 
he  became  professor  of  the  piano  about  1876. 
He  too  was  favourably  known  in  London, 
though  since  1871  his  health  has  confined  him 
to  Italy  and  the  south  of  France.  o. 

ANDREVI,  Francesco,  bom  near  Lerida  in 
Gatalonia  of  Italian  parents,  Nov.  16,  1786, 
died  at  Barcelona  Nov.  23,  1863  ;  was  succes- 
sively the  director  of  music  in  the  cathedrals 
of  Valencia,  Seville,  Bordeaux  (1832-42),  where 
he  fled  during  the  civil  war.  He  lived  in  Paris 
from  1846  to  1849,  and  finally  held  the  place 
of  director  of  the  music  in  the  church  of  Our 
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Lady  of  Mercy  at  Barcelona.  His  sacred  com- 
positions were  good  and  numerous ;  a  '  Nunc 
Dimittis'  and  a  'Salve  Regina/  printed  in 
Eslava's  collection  of  Spanish  church  music, 
Lira  Sacro-ffispana,  are  his  only  published 
works.  His  treatise  on  Harmony  and  Counter- 
point was  translated  into  French  (Paris,  1848). 

M.  c.  a 

ANDROT,  Albert  Auoustb,  was  bom  at 
Pans  in  1781,  and  admitted  into  the  Conser- 
vatoire in  his  fifteenth  year.  In  1799  he  ob- 
tained a  prize  for  his  exercises  in  harmony, 
and  four  years  afterwards,  having  gained  the 
Prix  de  Rome  for  his  '  Alcyone/  he  was  sent  to 
that  city  to  study  under  Guglielmi  During 
the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  Rome  he  made 
such  progress  that  his  master  commissioned  him 
to  write  a  requiem  and  another  sacred  composi- 
tion. The  latter,  performed  during  Passion 
Week,  excited  so  much  admiration,  that  he  was 
engaged  to  compose  an  opera  for  the  autumn. 
He  had  scarcely  completed  the  last  scene  when 
nature  sank  under  the  arduous  labour,  and  the 
composer  died  on  August  19,  1804.  In  the 
following  October  a  De  Profbndis  of  his  com- 
position was  performed  in  his  memory  at  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucinia. 

A  short  notice  of  this  composer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Diet,  of  Musicians  (1827).        c.  h.  p. 

ANERIO,  Felice,  an  Italian  composer  of 
the  Roman  school,  was  bom  about  1560,  and, 
after  being  in  the  Papal  choir  as  a  boy  soprano 
from  1575  to  1579,  and  completing  his  studies 
under  G.  M.  Nanini,  was  made  Maestro  at  the 
English  College.  He  afterwards  took  service 
with  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  and  upon  the  death 
of  Palestrina  was  named  '  Compositore '  to  the 
Papal  Chapel,  on  April  8,  1594,  a  post  which 
he  retained  till  1602.  The  date  1630,  given 
by  Riemann  for  his  death,  is  apparently  con- 
jectural.  His  printed  compositions  include  the 
following:  three  books  of  'Sacred  Madrigals' 
for  five  voices  (Gardano,  Rome  1585)  ;  three 
books  of  'Madrigals'  for  five,  six,  and  three 
voices  respectively  (1587,  1590,  1598);  two 
books  of  Hymns,  Cui tides,  and  Motetti  (1596 
and  1602)  ;  'Responsoria'  for  the  Holy  Week 
(1606) ;  Litanies,  Canzonetti  for  four  voices 
(1586),  and  MotettL  His  unpublished  works 
are  preserved  in  the  collections  of  S.  Maria  in 
Yallicclla,  the  Vatican  Basilica,  and  the  Ponti- 
fical Chapel,  as  well  as  in  the  Hofbibliothek, 
Vienna,  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  and  else- 
where. In  the  library  of  the  Abb^  Santini  also, 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  Anerio's 
Masses,  with  Psalms  and  other  pieces.  A  Mass 
and  twelve  motets  (one  for  eight  voices)  by  him 
are  given  in  Proske's  Musica  Divina,    E.  H.  p. 

ANERIO,  Giovanni  Francesco,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Rome  about 
1567.  His  first  professional  engagement  was 
as  Maestro  di  Cappella  to  Sigismund  III.,  King 
of  Poland,  about  16.09.     He  served  in  the  same 


capacity  in  the  cathedral  of  Verona  in  1611, 
but  soon  after  that  went  to  Rome  to  fill  the 
post  of  musical  instractor  at  the  Seminario 
Romano,  and  was,  from  1613  to  1620  Maestro 
di  Cappella  at  the  church  of  the  Madonna  de' 
MontL  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1616,  and 
seems  to  have  died  in  or  after  1620.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  Italians  who  made  use  of  the 
quaver  and  its  subdivisions.  His  printed  works 
form  a  catalogue  too  long  for  insertion  here. 
See  Eitner's  Quellen-Lexikxm,  Vogel's  BibL 
toeltl,  Foealmtu.  Italiens.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
they  consist  of  all  the  usual  forms  of  sacred  music, 
and  that  they  were  published  (as  his  brother's 
were)  by  Soldi,  Gardano,  Robletti,  etc  Gio- 
vanni Anerio  had  a  fancy  for  decking  the  firontiB- 
pieces  of  his  volumes  with  fantastic  titles,  such 
as  Ohirlanda  di  sacre  Hose  (1619),  Teatro  or- 
monico  spirituale  (1619),  Selva  armoniea,  DiporU 
mtmeo/t  (1617),  and  the  like.  He  was  one  of  the 
adapters  of  Palestrina's  mass  <  Papee  Marcelli,' 
for  four  voices.  (See  Palestrina.  )  There  were 
scores  of  several  of  his  masses  in  the  collection 
of  the  Abb^  Santini  A  Te  Deum  in  Proeke's 
Musioa  Divina^  ascribed  to  the  elder  brother,  is 
really  by  Giovanni  Francesco  Anerio.  A  requiem 
of  his  for  four  voices  was  published  by  Pustet  of 
Regensburg.  E.  H.  P. 

ANET,  Baftiste,  a  French  violinist,  pupil 
of  C^relU.  After  studying  for  four  years  under 
that  great  master  at  Rome,  he  appears  to  have 
returned  to  Paris  about  1700,  and  to  have  met 
with  the  greatest  success.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  by  his  example  the  principles  of  the 
great  Italian  school  of  violin-playing  were  first 
introduced  into  France.  Probably  owing  to 
the  jealousy  of  his  French  colleagues  Anet  soon 
left  Paris  again,  and  is  said  to  have  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  as  conductor  of  the  private  band 
of  a  nobleman  in  Poland.  He  published  three 
sets  of  sonatas  for  the  violin,  the  first  book  of 
which  appeared  in  Paris  in  1724.  p.  d. 

ANFOSSI,  Pasquale,  an  operatic  composer  of 
the  18th  century.  Bom  at  Naples  in  or  about 
1 736.  He  first  studied  the  violin,  but  deserted 
that  instrument  for  composition,  and  took  les- 
sons in  harmony  from  Piccinni,  who  was  then  in 
the  zenith  of  his  fame.  His  first  opera  was  '  La 
donna  fedele'  (Naples,  1758);  his  next,  'Caio 
Mario,'  given  in  Venice  in  1769,  and  '  I  Vision- 
ari,'  Rome,  1771,  were  failures  ;  but  his  third, 
'L'Incognita  perseguitata,'  1778,  made  his  for- 
tune. Its  success  was  partly  owing  to  the  ill- 
feeling  of  a  musical  clique  in  Rome  towards 
Piocinni,  whom  they  hoped  to  depreciate  by  the 
exaltation  of  a  riv^  Anfossi  lent  himself  to 
their  intrigues,  and  treated  his  old  master  and 
benefactor  with  great  ingratitude.  In  his  own 
turn  he  experienced  the  fickleness  of  the  Roman 
public  of  that  day,  and  quitting,  first  the  capital, 
and  afterwards  Italy,  brought  out  a  long  string 
of  operas  in  Paris,  London,  Prague,  and  Berlin, 
with  varying  suooees.     He  returned  to  Italy  in 
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1784,  and  to  Rome  itself  in  1787.  Tiring  of 
the  stage,  he  sought  for  and  obtained  the  post 
of  Maestro  at  the  Lateran,  and  held  it  from 
1792  tai  his  death  in  Feb.  1797. 

The  music  of  Anfossi  was  essentially  ephe- 
meral ;  he  was  the  fashion  in  his  day,  and  for 
a  time  eclipsed  his  betters.  But,  although  a 
musician  of  undoubted  talent,  he  was  destitute 
of  real  cieatiye  power,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
his  reputation  will  ever  be  rehabilitated.  He 
oompoeed  no  less  than  forty-six  operas  and  seven 
oratorios,  besides  four  masses  and  certain  pieces 
of  church-music,  some  of  which  are  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Lateran  and  others  were  in  that  of 
the  Abb^  Santini 

Mozart  composed  two  airs  for  soprano  and 
one  for  tenor,  for  insertion  in  Anfossi's  opera  of 
'  n  Cnrioso  indiscreto '  on  the  occasion  of  its 
performance  at  Vienna  in  1783,  and  an  arietta 
for  bass  for  the  opera  of  '  Le  Gelosie  fortunate ' 
at  the  same  place  in  1788.  (See  CuBioso  In- 
DiacRETO,  Eochel's  CcUalogus,  Nos.  418,  419, 
420,  541.)  B.  H.  P. 

ANQLAISE.  The  English  country -dance 
{contrwianse),  of  lively  character,  sometimes  in 
2—4,  but  sometimes  also  in  3-4  or  3-8  time. 
It  closely  resembles  the  Ecossaise  (q,v.),  and 
most  probably  took  its  origin  from  the  older 
form  of  the  French  Rigaudok,  E.  P. 

ANOLEBERT,  Jean  Henry  d',  chamber- 
musician  to  Louis  XIY.,  and  author  of  FUeea 
dt  CUtvecin,  etc.  (Paris,  1689),  a  collection  of 
fdgues  and  of  airs,  some  by  Lulli,  but  mostly 
original,  arranged  for  the  harpsichord  and  oigan. 
One  of  the  pieces,  *  Les  Folies  d'Espagne,'  with 
twenty-two  variations,  was  afterwards  similarly 
treated  by  Corelli,  and  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  his  composition.  The  book  is  also 
valuable  as  containing  a  good  account  of  the 
agr^mens  used  at  the  time.  It  is  reprinted  in 
voL  xix.  of  the  Tr^sar  de  Pianistea,    m.  o.  o. 

ANGRISAKI,  Carlo,  a  distingmshed  basso, 
bom  at  Reggio,  about  1760.  After  singing  at 
several  theatres  in  Italy,  he  appeared  at  Vienna, 
where,  in  1798  and  1799,  he  published  two 
oollections  of  *  Nottumi  *  for  three  voices.  In 
1817  he  sang  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  London 
with  Fodor,  Pasta,  Camporese,  Begrez,  Kaldi, 
and  AmbrogettL  His  voice  was  fall,  round, 
and  sonorous.  j.  m. 

ANIMATO  or  CON  ANIMA  (ItaL^  'With 
spirit.'  This  direction  for  performance  is  sel- 
dom to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  older 
masters,  who  usually  employed  'Con  spirito'  or 
*  Spiritoso.'  Haydn  and  Mozart  rarely  if  ever 
use  it ;  Beethoven  never  once  employs  it  In 
the  whole  of  Clementi's  sonatas,  numbering 
more  than  sixty,  it  is  only  to  be  found  three 
times.  He  uses  it  in  the  first  aU^rro  of  the 
sonata  in  D  minor,  Op.  50,  No.  2,  and  in  the 
rondo  of  the  '  Didone  abbandonata,'  Op.  60, 
No.  8.  In  both  these  cases  passages  are  simply 
marked  'Con  anima.'     The  third  instance  is 


especially  interesting  as  proving  that  the  term 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  quick  tempo.  The 
slow  movement  of  his  sonata  in  E  flat,  Op.  47, 
No.  1,  is  inscribed  'Adagio  molto  e  con  anima.' 
Weber  frequently  uses  the  term  (see  his  sonatas 
in  A  flat  and  D  minor),  Chopin  employs  it  in 
his  Ist  Scherzo  and  his  E  minor  Concerto,  and 
it  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  Mendelssohn — €.g» 
'  Lieder  ohne  Worte,'  Book  6,  No.  4,  *  Allegro 
con  anima,'  symphony  of  'Lobgesang'  first 
allegro  'animate'  (full  score,  p.  17).  In 
these  and  similar  cases  no  quickening  of  the 
tempo  is  necessarily  implied  ;  the  effect  of 
animation  is  to  be  produced  by  a  more  decided 
marking  of  the  rhythmical  accents.  On  the 
other  hand  the  term  is  sometimes  used  as 
equivalent  to  'stretto,'  as  for  instance  in  the 
first  allegro  of  Mendelssohn's  Scotch  Symphony, 
where  the  indication  '  assai  animato '  is  accom- 
panied by  a  change  in  the  metronome  time 
from  f  =  100  to  f*  =  120,  or  at  the  close  of  the 
great  duet  in  the  third  act  of  Auber's  '  Hayd^,' 
where  the  coda  is  marked  only  '  animate,'  but 
a  quicker  time  is  clearly  intended.  In  this,  as 
in  so  many  similar  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  absolute  rule.  A  good  musician  wiU 
never  be  at  a  loss  as  to  whether  the  time  should 
be  changed  or  not.  See  Mendelssohn's  letters 
to  Mrs.  Voigt,  published  in  Macmillan*8  Maga* 
zincy  June  1871,  p.  129.  B.  P. 

ANIMUCCIA,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  com- 
poser, bom  at  Florence  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
or  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  He 
studied  music  under  Claude  Goudimel,  and  in 
1555  was  made  Maestro  at  the  Vatican,  retain- 
ing that  post  until  his  death.  He  died  beyond 
all  question  in  1571,  for,  although  Poocianti, 
in  his  CaUUogus  Seriptorum  FlorerUinorum, 
places  his  death  in  1569,  Adami,  Pitoni,  and 
Sonzonio  all  give  the  date  1571.  But  better 
than  any  such  authority  are  two  entries  in  the 
Vatican  Archives,  one  of  his  death  in  March 
1571,  and  the  other  of  the  election  of  Palestrina 
in  his  place  in  April  following.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  although  his  fame  and  his  work  were 
so  soon  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  genius  of  Palestrina, 
that  his  music  was  a  great  advance  upon  the 
productions  of  the  Flemish  school.  More  than 
one  passage  in  the  dedications  of  his  published 
pieces  shows  too  that  he  was  touched  by  the 
same  religious  spirit  of  responsibility  which 
filled  the  soul  of  Palestrina ;  and  the  friendship 
of  Saint  Filippo  Neri,  which  they  both  shared, 
is  alone  an  indication  of  that  similarity.  The 
saint's  admiration  of  Animuccia  may  be  gauged 
by  his  ecstatic  declaration  that  he  had  seen  the 
soul  of  his  friend  fly  upwards  towards  heaven. 

Animuccia  composed  the  famous  'Laudi,' 
which  were  sung  at  the  Oratorio  of  S.  Filippo 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  office,  and 
out  of  the  dramatic  tone  and  tendency  of  which 
the  '  Oratorio-'  is  said  to  have  been  developed. 
Hence  he  has  been  called  the  'Father  of  the 
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Oratorio.'  It  is  strange  that  a  form  of  music 
whioh  Protestantism  has  made  so  completely  its 
own  should  have  been  adopted,  even  to  its  very 
name,  from  the  oratory  of  a  Catholic  enthusiast 
in  the  later  ages  of  the  Church's  power. 

Some  of  the  '  Laudi '  were  published  in  1568 
(Dorico),  1670  (Blado)  ;  a  firat  book  of  masses 
appeared  in  1567,  a  magnificat  in  1568,  and 
madrigals  in  1547,  1551,  1554,  and  1566. 
Martini  inserted  two  of  his  *  Agnus'  in  his 
*  Esemplare ' — also  reprinted  by  Choron,  iVm- 
eipes,  vol.  ▼.  Two  moyements  from  the  four- 
part  mass,  *  Conditor  alme  siderum,'  part  of 
a  magnificat,  and  a  nuMlrigal  in  five  parts,  are 
in  the  first  Tolume  of  Torchi's  L'Arte  musieale 
in  Italia,  But  the  bulk  of  his  compositions  is 
probably  in  MS. ;  many  are  in  the  library  of 
the  Sistine  ChapeL 

Of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  wrote  some 
proof  is  afforded  by  an  extract  quoted  both  by 
Baini  and  F^tis  from  the  Vatican  Archives.  It 
is  an  order  to  the  Paymaster  of  the  Chapter  to 
pay  Animuccia  twenty-five  scudi  for  fourteen 
hymns,  four  motetti,  and  three  masses,  all  of 
which  are  shown  in  the  order  itself  to  have  been 
composed  in  less  than  five  months.     B.  h.  p. 

ANIMUCCIA,  Paolo,  brother  of  the  fore- 
going, but  whether  older  or  younger  does  not 
appear.  Pitoni  takes  upon  himself  to  doubt 
the  relationship  altogether ;  but  Poocianti, 
who  was  their  contemporary,  distinctly  aflfirms 
it,  speaking  of  Paolo  as  'Animuccia,  laudatissmi 
Joannis  frater.'  He  was  made  Maestro  at 
the  Lateran  on  the  removal  of  Bubino  to  the 
Vatican  in  1660,  and  held  the  post  till  1552, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lupaochini  Pitoni 
insists  that  he  remained  at  the  Lateran  from 
1650  to  1556;  but  the  'Libri  Censuali'  are 
against  him.  Baini,  however,  hints  that  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  occupied  the  post  a 
second  time  temporarily  in  1555,  just  before 
the  election  of  Palestrina,  and  that  this  may 
have  misled  Pitoni  He  died,  according  to 
Pocoianti,  at  Rome  in  1568.  He  left  but  little 
printed  music  behind  him.  Madrigals  of  his 
appear  in  many  of  the  miscellaneous  collections 
published  between  1551  and  1611.  See  Dr. 
Emil  Vogel's  BibL  wdU,  VoctUmvs,  Italiens. 
There  is  a  motet  of  his  in  a  Collection  of 
Motetti  published  at  Venice  in  1568  ;  and 
Barr^  of  Milan  published  three  of  his  madrigals 
in  a  miscellaneous  volume  in  1558.    e.  h.  p. 

ANNA  AMALIA,  Duchess  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
bom  at  Brunswick,  Oct.  24,  1739,  and  learned 
music  from  the  conductors  of  the  ducal  chapel  at 
"Weimar.  She  composed  the  music  in  Goethe's 
melodrama  of  '  Erwin  und  Elmire,'  a  notice  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  TetUseher  Afercur, 
May,  1776.  The  duchess  had  fine  taste,  and 
to  her  support  is  greatly  due  the  excellence  of 
the  music  in  the  Weimar  theatre  about  1770. 
She  died  April  10,  1807.  F.  o. 

ANNA  AMALIA,  Princess  of  Prussia,  sister 


of  Frederick  the  Great,  bom  Nov.  9,  1728,  was 
a  pupil  of  KiBNBEBOER ;  she  is  the  composer 
of  a  cantata  by  Ramler,  '  Der  Tod  Jesu,'  the 
same  which  was  set  to  music  by  Graun.  The 
princess  was  an  able  contrapuntist,  and  her 
style  is  full  of  vigour  and  energy,  as  may  be 
seen  from  a  portion  of  her  cantata  whidi  is 
included  in  Kimbeiger^s  'Eunst  des  reinen 
Satzes.'  She  is  also  said  to  have  played  the 
clavier  with  great  taste  and  ability.  She  died 
at  Berlin,  March  80,  1787.  f.  o. 

ANNA  BOLENA,  opera  by  Donizetti ;  li- 
bretto by  Bomani  ;  produced  at  Milan,  Dec  26, 
1880,  in  Paris,  July  8,  1831,  and  in  London. 

ANNIBALE,  called  ANNIBALE  PADO- 
VANO,  a  famous  contrapuntist  of  the  16th 
century,  bom  at  Padua  about  1527.  From 
1552  till  1666  he  was  organist  of  St  Mark's, 
Venice,  and  after  the  latter  year  he  became 
capellmeister  to  the  Austrian  Archduke  Carl 
at  Gratz.  He  was  still  in  that  position  in 
1573,  and  seems  to  have  died  before  1604.  A 
book  of  vocal  *  rioercari  *  (four  parts)  was  pub- 
lished in  Venice,  1556,  a  volume  of  madrigals 
(five  parts)  in  1564  by  Gardano,  a  book  of 
motets  (five  and  six  parts)  in  1567,  a  volume 
of  masses  in  five  parts  in  1578,  and  'Toccate 
e  Rioercari'  for  organ  in  1604.  Madrigals  by 
him  appear  in  many  of  the  misoellaneous  collec- 
tions (see  Vogel,  Bibl.  welU,  Voctdmus,  Italiens), 
and  motets  by  him  in  MS.  collections  are  men- 
tioned in  Eitner's  Quellen-Lexikon, 

ANNIBALI,  DoMENioo,  an  Italian  sopranist 
at  the  court  of  Saxony ;  was  engaged  by 
Handel  for  his  opera  at  London  in  the  autumn 
of  1786,  and  made  his  d^but  in  'Arminio.' 
He  appeared  next  in  '  Poro,'  introducing  three 
songs,  not  by  Handel,  which  probably  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Italy  to  display  his 
particular  powers  —  an  example  frequently 
followed  since  his  day.  He  performed  in  the 
cantata  'Cecilia,  volgi,'  and  sang  the  additional 
song,  'Sei  del  del,'  interpolated  by  Handel 
between  the  first  and  second  acts  of  '  Alex- 
ander's Feast.'  In  1737  he  performed  the 
part  of  Justin  in  the  same  master's  opera  of 
that  name,  and  that  of  Demetrio  in  his  '  Bere* 
nice.'  After  that  his  name  does  not  appear 
again.  j.  m. 

ANSANI,  Giovanni,  bom  at  Rome  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  was  one  of 
the  best  tenors  of  Italy.  In  1770  he  was  sing- 
ing at  Copenhagen.  About  1780  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  at  once  took  the  first  plaoe  ; 
but,  being  of  a  most  quarrelsome  temper,  he 
threw  up  his  engagement  on  account  of 
squabbles  with  Roncaglia.  He  retumed  the 
next  year  with  his  wife,  Maocherini,  who  did 
not  succeed.  He  sang  at  Florence  in  1784,  at 
Rome  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  else- 
where in  Italy  ;  and  finally  retired  to  Naples 
at  the  age  of  50,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  teaching  singing.      He  was  still  alive  in 
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1815.  He  was  a  spirited  actor,  and  had  a 
foil,  finel j'toned,  and  oommanding  voice.  Dr. 
Bamej  says  it  was  one  of  the  sweetest  yet 
Boet  powerful  tenors  he  ever  heard  ;  to  which, 
aeeording  to  Gervasoni,  he  added  a  very  rare 
trath  of  intonation,  great  power  of  expression, 
and  the  most  perfect  method,  both  of  prodnc- 
ing  the  voice  and  of  vocalisation. 

Anaani  was  known  also  as  a  composer  of 
dnets  and  trios  for  soprano  and  bass,  with  a 
baaso-continuo.  Qerber  reports  that  an  opera 
of  his  composition,  called  'La  Vendetta  di 
Minos,'  was  performed  at  Florence  in  1791. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known.       j.  M. 

ANSWER.  An  answer  in  music  is,  in  strict 
oonnterpoint,  the  repetition  by  one  part  or 
instrument  of  a  theme  proposed  by  another. 
In  tiie  following  chorus  from  HandeFs  *  Utrecht 
Jubilate' 


a  and  e  are  the  theme,  and  b  and  d  the  successive 
answera.  In  Germany  the  theme  and  answer 
are  known  as  dux  and  comeSf  or  as  FUhrer  and 
O^Shrte.  (See  the  articles  Oanon,  Gounteb- 
ponsT,  and  Fugue.) 

The  word  is  nsed  in  looser  parlance  to  denote 
SDch  replies  of  one  portion  of  a  phrase  to 
another,  or  one  instrument  to  another,  as 
oecor  in  the  second  subject  of  the  first  move- 
mmt  of  Beethoven's  *  Sinfonia  Eroica ' : — 


throo^^iont  the  Scherzo  of  Mendelssohn's  'Scotch 
Symphony,'  and  frequently  elsewhere.         o. 

AKTEGNATI  of  Brescia.  This  family 
were  amongst  the  earliest  famous  organ-builders 
in  Italy  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  At 
the  latter  period  they  had  already  built  more 
than  400  instruments.  v.  db  p. 

[One  of  the  family,  Gostanzo,  bom  1557,  com- 
posed two  books  of  masses,  psalms,  and  madri- 
^Is  ;  three  ricereari  for  organ  are  contained  in 
voL  iiL  of  VAfie  MuncaU  in  Italia.^ 

ANTHEM  (Gr.  Antipfuma;  ItaL  and  Span. 
Aniifona;  Fr.  AnHenne),  The  idea  of  respon- 
sive singing,  choir  answering  to  choir,  or  choir 
to  priest,  seems  inherent  in  the  term,  and  was 
anciently  conveyed  by  it ;  but  this,  as  a  neces- 
aiy  elenient  of  its  meaning,  has  disappeared 
in  oar  modem  Anglicised  synonym  'anthem.' 
This  word — after  changing  its  form  from  antefne 
to  antem,  and  by  oonuption  to  anthem — has 
at  length  acquired  a  meaning  equally  distinctive 
aai  widely  accepted.     It  now  signifies  a  musical 


composition,  or  sacred  motet,  usually  set  to 
verses  of  the  Psalms,  or  other  portions  of 
Scripture,  or  the  Liturgy,  and  sung  as  the 
culminating  point  of  the  daily  ritual-music  of 
our  English  Ghuroh.  (See  also  Gathsdral 
Music.) 

Anthems  are  commonly  described  as  either 
'full,*  'verse,'  'solo,'  or  'for  a  double  choir' ; 
the  two  former  terms  correspond  to  '  tutti '  and 
'soli'  in  current  technical  phraseology.  In 
the  verse  anthem  the  solos,  duets,  and  trios 
have  the  prominent  place ;  and  in  some  the 
chorus  is  a  mere  introduction  or  finale. 

Nothing  can  be  more  various  in  form,  extent, 
and  treatment  than  the  music  of  '  the  anthem ' 
as  at  present  heard  in  churches  and  cathedrals. 
Starting  at  its  birth  from  a  point  but  little 
removed  from  the  simplicity  of  the  psalm-  or 
hymn -tune,  and  advancing  through  various 
intermediate  gradations  of  development,  it  has 
frequently  in  its  later  history  attained  large 
dimensions ;  sometimes  combining  the  most 
elaborate  resources  of  counterpoint  with  the 
symmetry  of  modem  forms,  together  with 
separate  organ,  and  occasionally  orchestral, 
accompaniment.  In  its  most  developed  form 
the  anthem  is  peculiarly  and  characteristioally 
an  English  species  of  composition. 

The  recognition  of  the  anthem  as  a  stated 
part  of  divine  service  dates  from  early  in  ESliza- 
beth's  reign ;  when  were  issued  the  Queen's 
'Injunctions,'  granting  permission  for  the  use 
of  ' a  hymn  or  such  like  song  in  churched'  A 
few  years  later  the  word  '  anthem '  appears  in 
the  second  edition  of  Day's  choral  coUection, 
entitled  'Gertain  Notes  set  forth  in  four  and 
five  Parts  to  be  sung  at  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer  and  Gommunion ' ;  and  at  the 
last  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  1662  the 
word  appeared  in  that  rubric  which  assigns  to 
the  anthem  the  position  it  now  occupies  in 
Matins  and  Evensong.  Only  one  year  later 
than  the  publication  of  the  'Injunctions'  Strype 
gives  probably  the  earliest  record  of  its  actual 
use,  at  the  Ghapel  Royal  on  mid-Lent  Sunday, 
1560  :  'And,  Service  concluded,  a  good  Anthem 
was  sung.'  (The  prayers  at  that  time  ended 
with  the  third  collect)  Excepting  during  the 
Great  Rebellion,  when  music  was  banished  and 
organs  and  choir-books  destroyed,  the  anthem 
has  ever  since  held  its  place  in  choral  service. 
At  the  present  day,  so  far  from  there  being  any 
prospect  of  its  withdrawal,  there  seems  to  exist 
an  increasing  love  for  this  special  form  of  sacred 
art,  as  well  as  an  earnest  desire  to  invest  itr 
performance  always,  and  particularly  on  festivals^ 
with  all  attainable  completeness  and  dignity. 

Ever  since  the  Reformation,  anthems  have 
been  composed  by  wellnigh  all  the  eminent 
masters  which  this  country  has  produced,  from 
Tye  and  his  contemporaries  onwuds  to  Gibbons, 
Purcell,  Boyce,  Attwood,  Stemdale  Bennett, 
the  Wesleys,  Goss,  and  Stainer.     The  history 
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of  the  anthem  accordingly  oaif  only  be  com- 
pletely told  in  that  of  music  itself.  The 
following  attempt  at  classification,  and  refer- 
ences to  examples,  may  serve  in  some  measure 
to  illustrate  the  subject. 

Early  School,  1620-1626. — Redford,  Tye, 
Tallis,  Byrd,  Gibbons.  Bedford's  'Rejoice  in 
the  Lord,'  Tye's  *  I  will  exalt  Thee,  0  Lord,' 
Tallis's  '  I  call  and  cry,'  and  '  All  people  that  on 
earth  do  dwell,'  are  good  examples.     Byrd's 

*  Bow  Thine  ear '  and  *  Sing  joyfully,'  Gibbons's 

*  Hosanna,'  *  Lift  up  your  heads,*  *  O  clap  your 
hands  together,'  and  *  Almighty  and  everlasting 
God,'  are  assuredly  masterpieces  of  vocal  writ- 
ing, which  can  never  grow  out  of  date.  Most 
of  the  anthems  of  this  period  are  *  full '  ; 
'verse'  or  *solo*  anthems,  however,  are  at  least 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Gibbons.  Sir  F.  A.  Gore 
Ouseley  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of  church 
music  and  the  memory  of  our  *  English  Pale- 
strina '  by  his  publication  of  a  Collection  of  the 
Sacred  Compositums  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  In 
this  interesting  and  most  valuable  work  are 
twelve  *  verse '  anthems,  some  of  which  have 
solos ;  none  of  these  are  contained  in  Boyce's 
CathedrcU  Musie^  and  all  may  probably  be 
reckoned  among  the  earliest  known  specimens 
of  this  kind  of  anthem.  The  employment  of 
instruments  in  churches  aa  an  accompaniment 
to  the  singers  dates  as  far  back  as  the  4th 
century,  when  St.  Ambrose  introduced  them 
into  the  cathedral  service  at  Milan.  Later  on, 
some  rude  form  of  organ  began  to  be  used  ;  but 
only  to  play  the  plain-song  in  unison  or  octaves 
with  the  voices,  as  is  now  often  done  with  a 
serpent  or  ophicleide  in  French  choirs.  It 
seems  to  be  beyond  doubt  that  the  use  of  some 
kind  of  instrumental  aocompaniment  in  churches 
preceded  that  of  the  organ.  During  our  '  first 
period '  it  would  seem  that  anthems  when  per- 
formed with  any  addition  to  tlie  voices  of  the 
choir  were  always  accompanied  by  such  bow 
instruments  as  then  represented  the  infant 
orchestra.  'Apt  for  viols  and  voices'  is  a 
common  expression  on  the  title-pages  of  musical 
publications  of  this  age.  The  stringed  instru- 
ment parts  were  always  in  unison  with  the 
voices,  and  had  no  separate  and  independent 
function,  except  that  of  filling  up  the  harmony 
during  vocal  'rests,'  or  occasionally  in  a  few 
bars  of  brief  symphony.  Before  the  Restoration, 
according  to  Dr.  Rimbault,  'verses'  in  the 
anthems  'were  accompanied  with  viols,  the 
organ  being  used  only  in  the  full  parts.*  [See 
Arkwright's  Old  English  Edition,  voL  xxii. 
preface.]  The  small  organs  of  this  period  were 
commonly  portable ;  a  fact  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  such  instrumental  aid  as  was 
employed  to  support  the  singers  was  placed 
in  close  proximity  to  them  :  an  arrangement 
so  natural,  as  well  as  desirable,  that  it  is  sur- 
prising to  find  it  ever  departed  &om  in  the 
present  day. 


Seoond  Period,  1660-1720. — PelhamHum- 
frey.  Wise,  Blow,  Henry  Puroell,  Croft, 
Weldon,  Jeremiah  Clarke.  Such  great  changes 
in  the  style  and  manner  of  anthem- writing  are 
observable  in  all  that  is  here  indicated,  that  a 
new  era  in  the  art  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 
Traceable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  taste 
and  fancy  of  Humfrey  and  his  training  under 
Lulli,  this  was  still  more  largely  due  to  the 
renowned  Purcell,  whose  powerful  genius  towers 
aloft,  not  only  among  his  contemporaries,  but  in 
the  annals  of  all  famous  men.  The  composi- 
tions of  this  period  are  mostly  distinguished 
by  novelty  of  plan  and  detail,  careful  and 
expressive  treatment  of  the  text,  daring 
harmonies,  and  flowing  ease  in  the  voice  parts ; 
while  occasionally  the  very  depths  of  pathos 
seem  to  have  been  sounded.  The  following 
may  be  mentioned  as  specimens  of  the  above 
masters.  '  Hear,  0  heavens,'  and  '  0  Lord 
my  God,*  Humfrey ;  *  Prepare  ye  the  way,' 
and  'Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy  strength,' 
Wise;  'I  was  in  the  Spirit,'  and  'I  beheld, 
and  lo!'  Blow;  *0  give  thanks,'  'O  God, 
Thou  hast  cast  us  out,*  and  'O  Lord  God  of 
Hosts,'  Purcell;  'God  is  gone  up,'  '0  Lord, 
I  will  praise  Thee,*  and  '  Hear  my  prayer,  O 
Lord,'  Croft;  'In  Thee,  0  Lord,'  and  'Hear 
my  crying,'  "Weldon ;  and  *  I  will  love  Thee ' 
and  'O  Lord  God  of  my  salvation,'  Clarke. 
While  all  these  pieces  are  more  or  less  excellent, 
several  of  them  can  only  be  described  in  the 
language  of  unreserved  eulogy.  As  the  '  full ' 
anthem  was  most  in  vogue  in  the  former  period, 
so  in  this  the  '  verse  *  and  '  solo  *  anthem  grew 
into  favour.  It  seems  to  have  been  reserved 
for  Purcell,  himself  a  'most  distinguished 
singer,*  to  bring  to  perfection  the  airs  and 
graces  of  the  '  solo '  anthem. 

During  this  period  instrumental  music  began 
to  assume  new  importance,  and  to  exercise 
vast  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  art 

Some  interesting  notices  of  this  important 
change  and  of  the  general  performance  of 
anthems  in  the  Chapel  Royal  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  diaries  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn.  To 
quote  a  few:  Pepys,  speaking  of  Christmas 
Day  there  in  1662,  says,  'The  sermon  done,  a 
good  anthem  followed  with  vialls,  and  the 
King  came  down  to  receive  the  Sacrament.' 
Under  the  date  Nov.  22,  1668,  recording  his 
attendance  at  the  chapel,  the  writer  says,  '  The 
anthem  was  good  after  sermon,  being  the  fifty- 
first  psalme,  made  for  five  voices  by  one  of 
Captain  Cooke's  boys,  a  pretty  boy,  and  they 
say  there  are  four  or  five  of  them  that  can  do 
as  much.  And  here  I  first  perceived  that  the 
King  is  a  little  musical,  and  kept  good  time 
with  his  hand  all  along  the  anthem.*  Evelyn, 
on  Deo.  21,  1662,  mentions  his  visit  to  the 
chapel,  and  records  it  in  the  following  im- 
portant passage : — '  One  of  his  Mi^'esty's  chap- 
lains preached  ;  after  which,  instead  of  the 
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andeiit,  gniTe,  and  solemn  wind  mnsio  aocom- 
panying  the  organ,  was  introduoed  a  concert 
of  twenty-four  violins  between  every  pause, 
after  the  French  fantastical  light  way,  better 
suiting  a  tavern,  or  playhouse,  than  a  church. 
This  was  the  fini  time  of  change,  and  now  we 
no  more  heard  the  comet  which  gave  light 
to  the  oigan ;  that  instrument  quite  left  off 
in  which  the  English  were  so  skilfdl  1 ' 

The  development  of  the  simple  stringed 
qnartet  of  Charles  the  Second's  royal  bcmd 
was  rapid  and  important  Pnroell  himself 
wrote  trumpet  parts  to  his  celebrated  'Te 
Demn,'  and  in  1765  Boyce  added  hautboys, 
bassoons,  and  drums  to  the  score,  besides  alter- 
ing it  in  many  other  ways.'  Handel's  Chandos 
anthems  were  variously  instrumented ;  amongst 
them,  in  addition  to  the  stringed  quartet,  are 
parts  for  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  and  trumpets  ; 
though  all  these  instruments  are  not  combined 
in  any  single  piece.  After  this,  with  Haydn 
and  Mozart  shining  high  in  the  musical  finna- 
ment,  it  was  but  a  short  and  easy  step  to  the 
oomplete  grand  orchestra  of  Attwood's  ooi:ona- 
tion  anthems. 

Third  Period,  1720-1845. — Greene,  Boyce, 
W.  Hayes,  Battishill,  Attwood,  Walmisley. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  anthem 
received  little  accession  of  absolute  novelty ; 
yet,  probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  Handel, 
it  found  able  and  worthy  cultivators  in  Greene 
and  several  of  his  successors.  '  I  will  sing  of 
Thy  power,'  and  *  O  clap  your  hands,'  Greene  ; 
'O  give  thanks,'  and  the  first  movement  of 
'Turn  Thee  unto  me,'  Boyce  ;  with  '  O  worship 
the  Lord,'  and  *  Praise  the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem,' 
Hayes,  are  admirable  examples  of  these  several 
authors.  To  Battishill  we  owe  one  work  of 
eminent  and  expressive  beauty:  his  'Call  to 
remembrance '  seems  like  a  conception  of  yester- 
day, so  nobly  does  it  combine  the  chief  merits 
of  our  best  modem  church  composers  with  the 
skill  and  power  of  the  elder  masters.  '  With- 
draw not  Thou,'  and  'Grant  we  beseech  Thee,' 
Attwood,  with  'Remember,  O  Lord,'  and  'O 
give  thanks,'  Walmisley,  belong  almost  to  the 
present  day.  [The  melodious  music  of  Sir  John 
Goes,  and  the  noble  series  of  anthems  by  Dr. 
8.  S.  Wesley,  may  be  held  to  close  the  canon  of 
English  anthem -music:  individual  things  of 
beauty  and  dignity  have  been  written  by  Stainer, 
Parry,  Stanford,  and  others,  but  for  the  most 
part  modem  anthems  are  not  remarkable  either 
lor  spontaneity  or  power.] 

The  number  of  anthems  composed  previously 
to  the  last  hundred  years,  and  scattered  among 
the  MS.  part -books  of  cathedral  libraries, 
oonsiderable  though  it  be,  represents  but  im- 
perfectly the  productive  powers  of  the  old- 
English  school  Of  the  seventy-one  anthems 
written  by  Blow,  and  sixty  by  Boyce,  as  com- 
posers to  the  Chapel  Boyal,  how  few  remain, 
or  at  least  are  accessible  1     And,    to  glance 


fSarther  back,  where  are  the  missing  outpourings 
of  the  genius  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  or  the 
numerous  'composures'  of  all  his  fertile  pre- 
decessors t  The  principal  treasures  actually 
preserved  to  us  are  contained,  for  the  most 
part,  in  Day's  Collection,  already  mentioned, 
Barnard's  Church  Music,  the  volumes  of 
Tomkins,  Purcell,  Croft,  Greene,  and  Boyce, 
the  collections  of  Boyce,  Arnold,  and  Page  in 
print,  and  of  Aldrich,  Hawkins,  and  Tudway 
in  MS.,  together  with  that  of  the  twenty-two 
anthems  of  the  Madrigalian  era,  edited  by 
Dr.  Rimbault  for  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society,  two  of  the  three  volumes  of  the  Motet 
Society's  publications,  and  Sir  F.  Ouseley's 
edition  of  Gibl>ons  already  mentioned. 

Foremost  among  all  foreign  contributions 
to  our  national  school  of  church  music  must  be 
placed  the  twelve  anthems  written  by  Handel 
for  his  princely  patron  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 
Standing  apart  from  any  similar  productions 
composed  on  English  soil  to  texts  from  the 
English  Bible  and  for  the  chapel  of  an  English 
nobleman,  these  works  of  England's  great 
adopted  son  may  justly  be  claimed  as  part  of 
her  rich  inheritance  of  sacred  art  Belonging 
to  a  class  suited  for  special  occasions  are  the 
Funeral  and  Coronation  anthems  of  the  same 
master.  These,  together  with  Mendelssohn's 
stately  yet  moving  psalms  and  anthems — some 
of  them  also  composed  to  English  words — may 
be  legitimately  adopted  as  precious  additions 
to  our  native  store  of  choral  music. 

Widely  different  from  such  genuine  com- 
positions are  those  adaptations,  in  the  first 
instance  from  Handel  by  Bond,  and  later  on 
from  Masses  and  other  works,  which  have  found 
their  way  into  use  in  this  country.  Whether 
in  these  we  regard  the  application  of  strange 
words  to  music  first  inspired  by  other  and 
widely  different  sentiments,  or  the  aflront  to 
art  involved  in  thus  cutting  and  hacking  the 
handiwork  of  a  deceased  master  (even  in  his 
lightest  mood)  for  the  sake  of  pretty  phrases 
or  showy  passages — ^which,  however  appropriate 
to  their  original  shape  and  purpose,  are  palpably 
out  of  keeping  in  an  Anglican  service,  as  well 
as  unsuited  to  our  churches  and  their  simpler 
executive  means — such  adaptations  are  radically 
bad,  and  repugnant  to  all  healthy  instincts 
and  true  principles  of  feeling  and  taste. 

While  many  fine  examples  of  eight -part 
writing  exist  among  the  anthems  of  Gibbons, 
Purcell,  and  various  later  composers,  it  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  the  plan  of  writing  for  two 
choirs,  treated  antipJionally,  were  more  culti- 
vated among  us  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case.  The  ample  spaces  and  acoustical 
properties  of  our  cathedrals  and  large  churches 
are  eminently  suited  to  enhance  the  effects 
belonging  to  such  a  disposition  of  voices ;  while 
the  attendance  of  trained  and  self-dependent 
bodies  of  singers  would  ensure  all  necessary 
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point  and  finnnees  of  attack  in  perfonnanoe. 
In  this  direction,  and  in  the  employment  of  an 
independent  obbligaio  accompaniment  for  organ, 
orchestra,  or  both  combined,  probably  lie  the 
most  promising  paths  for  the  rising  school  of 
musicians  who  aspire  to  distinction  as  composers 
of  the  anthem.  B.  o.  if. 

ANTICIPATION  is  when  a  part  of  a  chord 
about  to  follow  is  introduced  beforehand.  Thus 
it  has  been  very  customary  in  a  perfect  cadence 
at  the  end  of  a  strain,  to  anticipate,  before  the 
oonclusion  of  the  dominant  harmony,  one  of 
the  notes  of  the  tonic  or  following  chord.  This 
is  very  oommon  in  the  old  masters,  as  in  the 
following  example  from  the  *  Messiah  * : — 


It  is  considered  a  grace  of  style  by  modem 
singers  to  giye  the  anticipated  note  witii  peculiar 
deliberation  and  emphasis. 

The  following  passage  from  Handel's  'Funeral 
Anthem '  contains  an  anticipation  of  two  notes 
in  the  dosing  chord. 


Sir  F.  A  Qore  Ouseley  (ffamumy,  p.  204) 
was  of  opinion  that  the  third  note,  G,  of  the 
first  soprano  is  also  a  sort  of  anticipation  of 
the  succeeding  chord. 

Beethoyen  has  many  striking  examples  of 
anticipation  of  a  quite  different  and  bolder  kind. 
Thus,  in  a  well-known  passage  in  the  last  more- 
ment  of  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the  basses,  first 
with  the  drums  alone  and  then  with  the  stringed 
instruments,  anticipate  the  harmony  of  the  great 
crash  of  the  Allegro  four  bars  before  it  breaks  in 
(see  the  original  8yo  score,  p.  150). 

There  is  a  similar  anticipation  of  four  bars 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  moyement  of  the 
Pastoral  Symphony. 

In  the  first  movement  of  the  'Sinfonia  Eroica,' 
just  before  the  reprise  of  the  principal  subject, 
there  is  an  anticipation  of  four  bars  of  a  melody, 
still  more  daring  because  it  is  more  completely 
separated  from  the  part  anticipated. 


This  is  a  musical  illustration  of  the  adage, 
'  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,'  and 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  it  on  any  other  principle. 
(See  Harmony.)  w.  p. 

ANTIGONE  of  Sophocles.  Mendelssohn  in 
Sept.  1841  composed  music — Introduction  and 
seven  numbers  (Op.  55) — to  Donner's  version. 
First  performance  at  New  Palace,  Potddam,  Oct. 
28,  1841 ;  fint  public  ditto  at  Berlin  Opera, 
Nov.  6.  It  was  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden 
on  Jan.  2,  1845. 

ANTINOBI,  Luioi,  was  bom  at  Bologna 
about  1697.  He  was  one  of  the  beet  tenor 
singers  of  the  beginning  of  the  18th  oentury, 
being  gifted  with  a  voioe  of  pure  and  penetrat- 
ing quality,  and  having  acquired  an  excellent 
method  of  using  it.  He  came  to  London  in 
1725  and  sang  in  *  Elisa,'  an  anonymous  opera  ; 
and  in  *  Elpidia,'  by  Vinci  and  others,  a  pas- 
ticcio given  by  Handel,  in  which  Antinori  took 
the  place  of  Borosini,  who  sang  in  it  at  fint. 
In  the  season  of  1726  he  appeared  in  Handel's 
*  Scipio '  and  *  Alessandro.'  After  that  season 
his  name  does  not  appear  again.  J.  H. 

ANTIPHON.  TheearUestkindofPsahnody 
was  that  called  'responsorial,'  in  which  the 
psalm  was  sung  by  a  solo  voice  with  a  congre- 
gational refrain  at  intervals.  (See  Respond.) 
But  there  grew  up  alongside  with  it  in  the 
East  at  an  early  date  the  rival  system  of 
'antiphonal'  psalmody,  in  which  the  singing 
was  done  by  two  alternating  choira,  and  the 
refrain,  instead  of  being  a  mere  brief  tag,  was 
a  definite  melody.  This  method  is  said  to  have 
been  begun  in  Antioch  in  the  2nd  centuiy 
by  St  Ignatius  after  seeing  a  vision  of  angels 
engaged  in  antiphonal  singing  (Socrates,  ff,E. 
vi.  8),  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  began 
in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  there,  and 
spread  very  rapidly  through  both  East  and 
West  (Theodoret,  mR  U.  19).  To  the 
latter  it  came  under  the  influence  of  the  great 
St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan.  The  word 
'antiphon'  had  alr^y  before  this  come  to 
be  used  for  a  refrain  in  pealmody,  and  now 
these  two  usages  coalesced :  thus  the  antiphonal 
psalmody  came  to  denote  the  singing  of  psalms 
by  two  choira  alternately,  and  properly  speak- 
ing, by  male  voices  alternating  with  women's 
or  boys'  voices,  in  such  a  way  ti^at  an  antiphon 
melody  introduced  the  psalm  and  was  also 
repeated  as  a  refrain  after  each  verse. 

In  the  course  of  time  changes  were  made : 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  either  the  repetition  of 
the  refrnin  was  cut  down,  or  the  psalm  itself 
was  shortened.  In  the  Liturgy  the  psalm  of  the 
Introit-antiphon  was  ultimately  reduced  to  one 
verse,  while  at  the  '  Communion '  the  psalm  dis- 
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appeared  altogether,  leaying  only  the  antiphon ; 
in  the  Diyine  Service  the  psalms  as  a  role  re- 
maiiied  intact,  being  of  the  essence  of  the  Ser- 
▼ioe  and  not  incidental  as  at  Mass,  bat  the 
antiphon  came  to  be  song  only  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  psalm,  and  beyond  this 
too,  the  singing  of  it  at  the  opening  was  in  most 
eases  restricted  to  the  first  two  or  three  words. 
Thus  in  the  later  medieval  and  in  modem  Ser- 
yioe-books  the  antiphonal  psalmody  is  found  in 
use  at  varioos  stages  of  decay,  and  it  Ib  only  as 
a  rule  in  processions  or  where  psalms  are  song 
during  the  performance  of  a  somewhat  protracted 
eeremony,  such  as  the  distribution  of  candles  or 
aahes,  that  it  survives  in  its  fiQl  form. 

The  use  of  the  term  antiphon  has  gone  out 
in  connection  with  the  regular  music  of  the 
MasB,  though  the  Introit  and  the  Communion, 
and  in  a  sense  the  Offertory  too,  are  antiphons. 
It  is  now  specially  oonnecteid  with  the  psaJmody 
of  the  Breviary  offices,  which,  as  the  responsoritd 
paalmody  which  was  formerly  there  was  out  down 
into  mere  brief  Responds  (9. v.),  became  almost 
entirely  antiphonaL 

There  is  an  intimate  and  necessary  connection 
between  the  antiphon  and  the  psalm -tone; 
natarally  they  must  belong  to  the  same  mode, 
and  therefore  the  mode  of  the  antiphon-melody 
determines  the  tone  to  which  the  psalm  is  to 
be  song  ;  moreover,  since  the  antiphon  is  a 
refrain,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a 
oonneepondence  between  its  opening  and  the 
ending  of  the  tone ;  it  was  the  work  of  the 
Tonals,  which  were  first  drawn  up  at  the  time 
of  the  great  musical  reforms  of  the  8th  and 
9th  centuries,  to  lay  down  methodical  rules 
to  secure  this  correspondence  ;  to  group  the 
antiphons  by  their  modes,  then  to  group  the 
antiphons  of  each  mode  according  to  their 
openings,  and  then  to  secure  that  ihey  should 
be  allied  with  the  right  tone  and  with  a  suit- 
able ending.  One  instance  may  be  quoted  to 
show  the  way  in  which  the  tone  ending  was 
made  to  oorreepond  with  the  opening  of  the 
antiphon.  In  the  fourth  mode  the  normal 
ending  of  the  tone  is  thus 


-nv 


hot  in  the  case  of  antiphons  which  begin  on 
the  low  G  such  as 


Tit 


t 


± 


the  ending  is  modified  so  as  to  lead  down  to 
the  low  note  of  the  antiphon  thus 

^^4  it 


The  antiphons  are,  as  may  have  been  already 
Ipithered,  not  all  independent  melodies,  but  in 
many  cases  a  whole  group  was  formed  upon  the 


same  melody,  which  was  modified,  in  the  palmy 
days,  with  consummate  skill,  so  as  to  be  exactly 
suited  to  each  text  with  which  it  was  allied. 
The  following  instances  will  show  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  these  themes,  a  transposed  melody  of 
the  fourth  mode,  and  some  of  the  modifications 
which  it  undergoes  in  the  course  of  being  adapted 
to  various  texts. 

(a)  (b) 


la   on  •  al-bMgw-ti-bM         nl-n-ta- n  ta-«m. 

Phrase  (a)  admits  both  of  expansion  and 
compression ;  the  type  given  above  is,  however, 
a  very  full  form,  and  the  phrase  is  not  often  ex- 
panded much  beyond  those  limits,  though  it  is 
permissible  to  repeat  the  note  C  in  the  middle 
of  the  phrase  oftener  if  necessary,  e.g,,  for  the 
words  'Crastina  die  delebitur/ 

The  shortening  of  the  phrase  is  done  in 
various  ways ;  perhaps  the  commonest  ftdl 
form  of  phrase  (a)  is  this  : — 


If  farther  compression  is  needed,  the  opening 
notes  are  left  out ;  and  this  is  also  done  for  the 
sake  of  accent,  since  it  is  essential  that  the  0 
in  the  middle  of  the  phrase  should  begin  with 
an  accented  syllable.  Consequently  a  number 
of  forms  begin  with  the  G,  because  the  first 
strong  accent  is  on  the  third  syllable  of  the 
words,  thus  i — 


Kx>pM-t«-tor  si  •  oat  phi  •  fi 
Coai*m«nKto>miu  not  •  met 

■0  •  00  <lom*in<ai 


Nor  does  the  possibility  of  compression  end 
here,  for  others  begin,  in  rarer  cases,  on  the  A, 
or  even  on  the  C  itself ;  in  these  cases  naturally 
the  compression  is  dictated  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  requirements  of  the  words  for  the 
second  phrase : — 

ax    1  •  £TP  -    to  T*o-to«         warn 


to 
.    ta 

.    ml 


■y 

o 


These  openings  are  connected  with  the  end- 
ings of  the  tone.  So  that  the  antiphons  which 
begin  with  the  C  have  the  fourth  ending ; 
those  which  begin  with  G  the  fifth,  those  which 
begin  with  A  the  ninth ;  and  those  which  begin 
on  the  second  C  the  eighth. 
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*  .  ^  '  ■  3 

IT.  a 

i  *  '  *— 3- 


m    m    m    tr 


The  second  phrase  oifers  much  difficalty.  The 
melody  is  treated  with  great  freedom,  the 
accents  are  freely  altered,  and  the  notes  grouped 
together;  if  necessary  a  passing  note  is  inserted. 


■It    flo.rl  .O.SIM  iM  •  u. 

Do.  ml  .na- tor -em  tor.  Mi 
Ba«*tiii'«n*ti  .  Vat  to. 
Pro   .   pho.to    mog-nia, 
Nod        o     .     T«r  •  tL 
■x'Ol.to  po'taa.el. 


These  show  the  normal  modifications ;  others 
•re  rarer,  such  as  the  following : — 


«H'bM  dl  .  o  .  boo       et    tri    •    bu  noo-tl    •     troo. 
■as'Ol  .tftt  moc^ta 'oo         et         rl -ri  •  A    -     oU, 

In  the  third  phrase  there  are  two  main  cases 
to  be  considered:  (i)  when  the  csesora  comes 
between  G  and  F ;  and  (11)  when  it  comes  a 
note  earlier,  i.e,,  between  A  and  G.  Also  in  the 
second  half  there  are  two  altematiye  endings. 

This  is  the  first  case  : — 

(D 


In    om  •  iii.biiec«i.ti*bao 

Qui-o    fb -do-nmt  fo. TO'im 

Ye-nl  et  or  •  1  •  pe  me 

(II) 


Do.Bi.no    ad    to 

This  is  the  second  case  : — 
(0 

-«" 

■t  Ip'M  re-no-T*b  •  It 

Cni-iH  non  ram  dig  >  noi  flol<oe. 

Do  pet  .    r»   dee-or    •  tl 

TTt  pro-pho.te   ta    <  i 


ift.Ia.to.re  tn-^ 
on    •    1  .  mo 


fa.  gL 


bto  •  m  .  ift  .  lem  Al .  to 
ad  mon-temfl.U  .  o  87 
a  •  do  .  too   in    .       Tvn.l 


In  .  y» 


There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
where  the  opening  notes  of  this  phrase  are 
a  desoending  scale,  caused  by  putting  the  C 
before  the  B,  thus : — 


^.EJ^Jzt^^^^^gE^ 


nl'Tm.btt  noa 


U'U  da.tma fa-is  -     Ml 

The  last  instance  gives  an  unusual  ending, 
but  one  which  is  worth  notice.  The  foUowing 
also  is  noticeable  as  a  useful  expansion  of  the 
ending : — 


An  analysis  such  as  this  throws  much  light 
on  the  nature  of  antiphons  and  the  principles 
of  those  who  made  them. 

To  a  certain  extent  antiphons  continued  to 
have  an  existence  independent  of  psalmody :  thus 
the  old  Roman  cantilena  comprised  a  number 
of  long  processional  antiphons,  such  as  the  well- 
known  'Deprecamur  te,'  which  was  sung  by 
St  Augustine  and  his  companions  at  their  first 
coming  to  England:  at  a  much  later  date  a 
new  set  of  independent  antiphons  arose,  such 
as  the  '  Salve  R^^a '  and  the  '  Alma  r^emp- 
tons,'  written  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
These  occasionally  came  to  be  inserted  into  the 
psalmody  of  the  Hours,  but  their  proper  place 
was  an  independent  one :  arising  in  the  12th 
century,  they  soon  became  treated  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  Hours,  and  it  became  customary 
to  sing  one  of  these  antiphons  of  Our  Lady  at 
the  close  of  Compline.  In  this  position  they 
lent  themselves  readily  to  harmonisation  and 
were  constantly  sung  'in  pricksong.'  Thus 
the  Latin  arUipTuma  (or,  as  it  was  called  in 
English,  the  *  anthem ')  passed  into  the  English 
Prayer-book,  not  in  connection  with  the  psal- 
mody— for  all  such  use  of  antiphons  was  ruth- 
lessly cut  away — but  in  the  form  of  an  inde- 
pendent musical  composition  in  parts.  (For 
further  details  as  to  this  interesting  transition 
see  Anthem.)  w.  h.  f. 

ANTIPHONAL  (Antiphoner).  This  name 
has  in  course  of  time  been  applied  to  two  of  the 
Latin  Service-books.  Antiphons  were  in  use 
both  at  Mass  and  at  the  Hour  services,  and 
therefore  it  was  suitable  as  a  name  for  the 
book  containing  the  music  for  both  or  either 
of  these  two.  Originally  it  oftenest  denoted 
the  first,  and  the  '  Antiphonale  missarum '  was 
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tiie  regular  name  in  the  earlier  days  at  Rome 
for  the  book  containing  the  antiphons,  and  the 
other  mmic  as  well,  which  was  sung  at  Mass. 
YHien,  however,  the  two  chief  antiphons  of  the 
collection  ceased  to  be  popularly  called  anti- 
phons, and  were  known  simply  as  the  Introit  (or 
Office)  and  the  Communion,  the  name  became 
an  unsuitable  one ;  it  was  then  transferred  to 
the  great  collection  of  antiphons  required  for 
the  Breviary  services,  and  corresponded  to  the 
SaponsoriaU,  which  contained  the  responds : 
the  book  of  Msss  music  then  was  commonly 
called  the  'Cantatorium.'  The  Franks,  how- 
ever, called  this  OradualBf  and  the  whole  Music 
of  the  Hours  AiUiphcmale,  and  their  custom  con- 
quered, so  that  all  through  the  later  middle  ages 
'Antiphonal'  is  the  name  for  the  collection  of 
antiphons,  responds,  etc,  sung  at  the  Hours, 
and  '  Gradual  or  Giayle '  the  term  for  the  book 
id  Mass  music  w.  h.  f. 

ANTIQUIS,  Giovanni  j>\  lived  in  the  second 
half  of  the  16th  century  ;  director  of  music  in 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Bar!  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  editor  of  two  collections — 
VUkmeUe  alia  Napolitana,  a  tre  voci,  di  diversi 
mvsici  di  Bart  (two  books,  Venice,  1574).  His 
own  contribution  consists  of  seven  madrigals  in 
the  first  book  and  six  in  the  second.  See  Y ogel, 
BQfL  der  tpeltl,  Vocalmus,  Italiens,  F^tis  men- 
tions a  similar  collection — II  primo  lihro  di 
mnwneUe  a  dxie  vod,  da  diversi  autori  di  Bari 
(Venice,  1584)— of  the  works  of  local  com- 
posers, 17  in  all,  few  if  any  of  whom  are  known 
elsewhere,  but  no  copy  is  known  to  exist.  The 
first  of  tiie  two  collections  is  in  the  Munich 
libraiy.  M.  o.  o. 

APIACERE(ItaL), 'Atpleasure.'  Anindica- 
tioQ  to  the  performer  to  use  his  discretion  as  to 
time.  A  n^lentando  is  almost  always  implied. 
APOLLONICON.  The  name  given  to  a  large 
diamber  organ  of  peculiar  construction,  com- 
prising both  keyboards  and  barrels,  erected  by 
Messrs.  Flight  and  Robeon,  organ-builders,  and 
for  many  years  publicly  exhibited  by  them  at 
their  rooms  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  Prior  to 
building  the  ApoUonicon,  Messrs.  Flight  and 
Robson  had  constructed,  under  the  inspection 
of  Parkis,  the  organist,  a  similar  but  smaller 
instrument  for  Viscount  Kirkwall.  This  instru- 
ment, being  exhibited  at  the  builders'  factory 
and  attracting  great  attention,  induced  its  fab- 
ricators to  form  the  idea  of  constructing  a  larger 
instrument  upon  the  same  plan  for  public  exhi- 
bition. They  accordingly  in  1812  commenced 
the  building  of  the  ApoUonicon.  They  were 
engaged  nearly  five  years  in  its  construction, 
and  expended  £10,000  in  perfecting  it 

The  instrument  contained  about  1900  pipes, 
thelowest(twenty-fourfeetin  length  and  twenty- 
tiiree  inches  in  aperture)  soimding  GGK},  and  the 
highest  sounding  a"\  There  were  forty-five 
•tops,  several  of  which  gave  excellent  imitations 
of  the  tones  of  the  wind  instruments  of  a  com- 


plete orchestra,  viz.  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon, 
trumpet,  horn,  and  trombone.  A  pair  of  kettle- 
drums were  enclosed  within  the  case,  and  struck 
by  machinery.  The  manuals  were  five  in  num- 
ber, a  central  one  comprising  a  scale  of  five  oc- 
taves, and  four  others,  two  on  either  side  of  the 
central  one,  each  having  a  scale  of  two  octaves. 
To  the  central  manual  were  attached  a  swell  and 
some  composition  pedals,  and  also  a  pedal  key- 
board of  two  octaves.  The  manuals  were  detached 
from  the  body  of  the  organ,  so  that  the  players  sat 
with  their  faces  to  the  audience  and  their  backs 
to  the  instrument.  The  barrels  were  three  in 
number,  each  two  feet  in  diameter  and  eight  feet 
long,  and  each  acting  on  a  distinct  division  of  the 
instrument  In  their  revolution  they  not  only 
admitted  the  wind  to  the  pipes,  but  regulated 
and  worked  the  stops,  forming  by  instantaneous 
mechanical  action  flJl  the  necessary  combinations 
for  producing  the  various  gradations  of  power. 
To  secure  the  means  of  performing  pieces  of 
greater  length  than  were  usually  executed  by 
barrels,  spiral  barrels  were  introduced,  in  which 
the  pins,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  circles, 
were  disposed  in  spiral  lines.  The  instrument, 
with  the  exception  of  the  keyboards,  was  en- 
closed in  a  case  twenty  feet  wide  and  deep,  and 
twenty-four  feet  high.  The  mechanical  action 
of  the  ApoUonicon  was  first  exhibited  in  June 
1817,  when  the  barrels  performed  the  overtures 
to  Mozart's  *  Clemenza  di  Tito  *  and  Cherubini's 
*  Anacreon.  *  In  November  following  a  selection 
of  sacred  music  was  played  on  the  keys  by 
Purkis.  The  mechanical  powers  of  the  instru- 
ment were  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
exhibited  daily,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons 
Purkis  performed  selections  of  music  on  the 
keys.  For  some  time  annual  evening  perform- 
ances were  given  imder  the  superintendence  of 
Thomas  Adams. 

The  performance  of  the  overture  to  '  Oberon ' 
in  particular  has  been  recorded  as  a  perfect 
triumph  of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity,  every 
note  of  the  score  being  rendered  as  accurately 
as  though  executed  by  a  fine  orchestra.  The 
setting  of  the  music  on  the  barrels  was  en- 
trusted to  the  younger  Flight,  who  used  for 
the  purpose  a  micrometer  of  his  own  invention. 
About  the  year  1840,  the  exhibition  of  the 
instrument  having  become  unremunerative,  the 
ApoUonicon  was  taken  down  and  its  component 
parts  employed  in  the  construction  of  other 
organs.  A  lengthened  technical  description, 
illustrated  by  engraved  figures,  of  the  instru- 
ment made  for  Lord  Kirkwall  will  be  found 
embodied  in  the  article  *  Organ '  in  Rees's 
Cyclopedia.  w.  H.  H. 

APPASSIONATA  (Ital. ),  *  Impassioned.' 
Best  known  by  its  use  in  '  Sonata  appassionnta ' 
as  a  title  for  Beethoven's  Op.  57.  The  title 
was  not  his,  but  was  added  by  Cranz  the 
publisher,  or  some  one  else.  He  himself  only  uses 
the  term  twice — in  Sonatas  Op.  106  and  111. 
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APPLICATIO  and  APPLICATUE  are  re- 
speotiyely  the  ancient  and  modem  German 
terms  for  Fingering.  See  Spitta's  Bachy  i  600 
(English  translation,  iL  89  and  iii.  886). 

APPOGGIATUEA  (Ital.  from  appoggiwre,  *to 
lean  upon ' ;  Ger.  Forschlag,  ForhaU  ;  Fr.  Fort 
de  voix).  One  of  the  most  important  of  melodic 
ornaments,  mach  used  in  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental compositions.  It  consists  in  suspending 
or  delaying  a  note  of  a  melody  by  means  of  a 
note  introduced  before  it ;  the  time  required  for 
its  performance,  whether  long  or  short,  being 
always  taken  from  the  yalne  of  the  principal 
note.  It  is  usually  written  in  the  form  of  a 
small  quayer,  semiquayer,  or  demisemiquaver, 
either  with  or  without  a  stroke  across  the  stem 
(Ex.  1). 

The  appoggiatura  may  belong  to  the  same 
harmony  as  the  principal  note  (Ex.  2),  or  it 
may  be  one  degree  aboye  or  below  it  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  a  so-called  'auxiliary  note' 
(sometimes  called  'transient'  or  'changing' 
note —  Wech9el7iote)f  and  follows  the  known  rule 
of  such  notes,  that  the  lower  auxiliary  note 
should  be  only  one  semitone  distant  from  the 
principal  note,  the  upper  being  either  a  tone  or 
a  semitone  according  to  the  a^e  (Ex,  8). 


With  regard  to  its  length,  the  appoggiatura  is 
of  two  kinds,  long  and  short ;  the  long  appog- 
giatura bears  a  fixed  relation  to  the  length  of 
the  principal  note,  as  will  be  seen  presently, 
but  the  short  one  is  performed  so  quickly  that 
the  abbreyiation  of  the  following  note  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  There  is  also  a  difference 
between  the  two  kinds  in  the  matter  of  accent ; 
the  long  appoggiatura  is  always  made  stronger 
than  the  principal  note,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  short  one  the  accent  falls  on  the  principal 
note  itself  (Ex.  4). 
4.  Written. 


giatura  can  soaroely  receive  any  effective  accent^ 
and  besides  this  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
above-named  writers  may  not  have  intended 
the  rule  to  refer  exclusively  to  the  long  appog- 
giatura ( Vorhalt)^  as  they  often  used  ^e  word 
Vorschlag  for  both  kinds  indiscriminately. 
Since  then  there  is  no  accent  on  the  short 
appoggiatura,  the  term  itself,  which  means  a 
note  dw^t  upon,  seems  inappropriate,  and 
accordingly  the  word  '  aociaocatura '  has  been 
very  generally  substituted  for  it,  though 
properly  belonging  to  another  similar  kind  of 
ornament     (See  Acciaccatura.) 

The  rules  relating  to  the  length  of  the  long 
appoggiatura  are  three,  and  are  thus  given  by 
Turk  in  his  '  Clavierschule  * : — '  Whenever  it 
is  possible  to  divide  the  principal  note  into  two 
equal  parts,  the  appoggiatura  receives  one  half 
(Ex.  6).  '  When  the  principal  note  is  dotted 
the  appoggiatura  receives  two -thirds  and  the 
principal  note  one'  (EIx.  6).  If  the  principal 
note  is  tied  to  another  shorter  note,  the  appog- 
giatura receives  the  whole  value  of  the  principal 
note'  (Ex.  7).  The  third  rule  is  commonly 
though  not  invariably  followed  when  the 
principal  note  is  followed  by  a  rest  (Ex.  8). 

fi.       MozAST,  Sonata  in  A  minor. 


8.       HiTHHEL,  '  Pianoforte  School' 


^ 


1 


"tlj  -tij' 


Bach,  'Passionsmusik.' 


BsxTHOVSN,  *  Adelaide.* 


On  this  subject  authorities  would  seem  to 
differ,  Leopold  Mozart,  Hummel,  and  others 
holding  the  view  advanced  above,  while 
Emanuel  Bach,  Marpurg,  and  Agricola  give 
the  rule  that  aU  appoggiaturas  should  be  ac- 
cented. It  is  however  evident  that  a  note 
which  passes  away  so  quickly  as  a  short  appog- 


Exceptions  to  the  above  rules  are  met  with 
as  follows : — to  the  first  and  second  rules  in 
Bach  and  Mozart,  who  frequently  employed 
an  appoggiatura  (6alled  by  Marpurg  'der 
kUrzeste  Vorhalt ')  which  was  worth  one-third 
or  less  of  the  principal  note,  but  which  differed 
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from  the  short  sppoggUtnra  in  being  accented 
(Ex.  9).  An  exception  to  the  second  rule 
oocoTB  whenever  its  strict  observance  would 
oecasioa  a  fiEudt  in  the  harmonic  progression 
(£z.  10),  or  when  it  would  interfere  with  the 
Thjthmic  regolarity  of  the  passage  (Ex.  11). 
Exceptions  to  the  third  rule  are  of  still  more 
Creqnent  occurrence  ;  many  passages  containing 
a  tied  note  preceded  by  an  appoggiatura  would 
entirely  lose  their  signilicance  if  the  rule  were 
strictly  adhered  to.  Taste  and  experience 
alone  can  decide  where  similar  exceptions  are 
admissible. 

In  the  works  of  some  of  the  earlier  composers 
an  ^poggiatura  is  occasionally,  though  very 
TBrely,  to  be  met  with,  which  although 
placed  before  a  note  capable  of  being  halved, 
yet  receives  three- fourths  of  its  value.  This 
appoggiatora  was  usually  dotted  (Ex.  12). 

&  Bach,  'Passionsmusik.' 


n.  ScHTTBEBT,  Bondo,  Pianoforte  and  Violin. 


The  appoggiatura,    whether  long  or  short, 

is  always  included  in  the  valpe  of  the  principal 

Bote;  if  therefore  it  is  applied  to  a  chord  it 

delays  only  the  note  to  which  it  belongs,  the 

VOL.  I 


other  notes  of  the  chord  being  played  with  it 
(Ex.  13> 

18.        Bkethoyxk,  Andante  in  F. 


The  manner  of  writing  the  appoggiatura  bears 
no  very  definite  relation  to  its  performance,  and 
its  appearance  is  unfortunately  no  sure  guide 
as  to  its  length.  In  music  of  the  17th  century, 
at  which  period  the  short  appoggiatura  appears 
to  have  &rst  come  into  use,  it  was  customary 
to  make  use  of  certain  signs  (Ex.  14),  but  aa 
after  a  time  the  long  appoggiatura  was  intro- 
duced, these  were  given  up  in  favour  of  the 
small  note  still  used.  This  small  note  ought 
always  to  be  written  of  the  exact  value  which 
it  is  to  bear,  if  a  long  appoggiatura  (Ex.  15)  ; 
or  if  a  short  one  it  should  be  written  as  a 
quaver  or  semiquaver  with  a  short  stroke  across 
the  stem  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  hook 
(Ex.  16). 

14.        Jrntten,  Played. 


But  the  earlier  writers  often  wrote  the  short 
appoggiatura  as  a  semiquaver  or  demisemi- 
quaver  without  the  stroke,  and  in  many  new 
editions  of  old  compositions  we  find  the  small 
note  printed  with  the  stroke  even  where  it 
should  be  played  long,  while  in  modem  music 
the  semiquaver  without  the  stroke  is  often  met 
with  where  the  short  appoggiatura  is  obviously 
intended.  In  this  uncertainty  the  surest  guide 
is  the  study  of  the  ti-eatment  of  the  appog- 
giatura by  the  great  masters  in  the  numerous 
cases  in  which  they  have  wiitten  it  out  in 
notes  of  the  ordinary  size  (see  Beethoven, 
Bagatelles,  Op.  119,  No.  4,  Bar  2 ;  Mozart, 
Sonata  in  C,  Hallo's  edition.  No.  6,  Bar  87, 
etc.),  as  by  analogy  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at 
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■ome  niideratandmg  of  their  intentions  respect- 
ing it  when  we  find  it  merely  indicated  by  the 
small  note. 

The  following  series  of  examples  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  several  kinds  of 
appo^iatura  are  most  commonly  met  with 
may  also  be  of  service  in  the  same  direction. 

The  appoggiatura  is  short  when  used  before 
two  or  more  repeated  notes  (Ex.  17)  before 
detached  or  staccato  notes  (Ex.  18),  or  leaps 

!Ex.  19),   at  the  commencement  of  a  phrase 
Ex.  20),  and  before  groups  containing  dotted 
notes  in  somewhat  quick  tempo  (Ex.  21). 


Bbbthoyxn,  Septett 


In  triplets,  or  groups  of  four  or  more  equal 
notes,  the  appoggiatura  is  short  (Ex.  22) 
except  in  groups  of  three  notes  in  slow  triple 
time  (Ex.  28).  The  appoggiatura  at  a  distance 
horn  its  principal  note  is  short  (Ex.  24),  except 
sometimes  in  slow  eantabile  passages  (Ex.  25). 
Appoggiaturas  occurring  in  a  melody  which  as- 
cends or  descends  by  diatonic  degrees  are  moder- 
ately short  (Ex.  26),  as  are  also  those  which  occur 
in  a  melody  descending  by  thirds  (Ex.  27). 
Emanuel  Bach  says  of  these— *  when  the  appog- 
giaturas fill  up  leaps  of  a  third  in  the  melody 
they  are  certainly  short,  but  in  ctdagio  their 
expression  should  be  smoother,  as  though  repre- 
senting one  of  a  triplet  of  quavers  rather  tiian 
a  semiquaver.'  Turk  calls  them  'undecided 
appoggiaturas.' 

M.     Bkbthovin,  *  Bagatelles,'  No.  1. 


APPOCJGIATURA 
sSi  ICosABTy  '  Don  Giovanni' 


Voe  •  «      Bl 
S4  Hatdn,  Sonata  in  £b. 


2«. 


Baoh,  Pitasepied  in  B. 


J"'  II J  n  '1 1  "  "^ 


27.  Mozaut,  Rondo  in  D. 

J.     r ^ 


In  groups  of  two  equal  notes  the  appoggiatura 
is  long  if  in  slow  tempo  or  at  the  end  of  a 
phrase  (Ex.  28) ;  if  otherwise,  short  (Ex.  29). 

28.  Gkaun,  *  Der  Tod  Jesu.* 


^^ 


■i    h^     H   •    -  bcr.wun-dan    dar       Vi  •  im, 

89.       Hummel,  'Pianoforte SchooL' 


When  applied  to  the  last  note  but  one  of  a 
final  cadence  the  appoggiatura  should,  according 
to  Emanuel  Bach,  be  short.  But  later  composers 
have  usually  preferred  the  long  appoggiatura  in 
these  circumstances,  especially  when  accom- 
panied by  the  seventh  of  the  chord  (Ex.  80), 
or  by  a  part  moving  in  sixths  with  it  (Ex.  81). 
Beethoven  has  even  lengthened  it  beyond  the 
value  of  the  principal  note,  but  in  this  case  it 
is  always  written  as  an  ordinary  note  (Ex.  82). 
When,  however,  in  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  all  later 
composers,  the  final  note  of  the  cadence  is 
cmtidpated,  the  appoggiatura  to  the  preceding 
note  is  short  (Ex.  83). 


Mozart,  First  Mass. 
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SI.  Hatdk,  Symphony  in  Eb. 

0= 


8S.         Bkethovbn,  Op.  80,  No.  8. 


In  Tocal  redtatiye,  at  the  close  of  a  phrase, 
or  of  a  section  of  a  phrase,  an  appoggiatara 
is  often  introdnced  which  has  the  fall  yalue  of 
the  principal  note,  and  indeed  appears  in  its 
itead  (Ex.  34)  ;  snch  an  appoggiatara  is  often 
not  indicated,  bat  is  left  to  the  discretion  (or 
want  of  discretion)  of  the  singer  (£z.  85).  It 
is  more  appropriate  at  the  close  of  the  whole 
ledtatiTe  than  after  its  component  phrases, 
and  is  especially  so  when  the  melody  descends 
a  third  or  a  fourth  (Ex.  36). 

K.  Wbber,  '  Der  Freischiitz.' 

M 


When  a  trill  or  other  ornament  appears  in 
combination  with  an  appoggiatara,  ^e  latter 
is  long,  and  the  trill  is  performed  on  the 
principal  note  or  on  the  appoggiatara,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  placed  aboye  the  one  or  the  other 
(Ex.  87). 

87.     Haydn,  Sonata  in  F.  TOrk. 


The  proper  execution  of  the  appoggiatara 
seems  to  be  most  doabtfol  in  the  group  in  which 
the  note  bearing  the  appoggiatara  is  followed  by 
two  or  four  notes  of  half  its  own  yalue.  In  the 
majority  of  such  cases  the  appoggiatura  should 
be  long  (Ex.  88),  and  particularly  in  smoothly 
flowing  passages  in  moderate  or  slow  tempo  (Ex. 
89).  But  there  are  numerous  exceptions,  as  for 
example  when  the  employment  of  the  long 
appoggiatura  would  alter  the  rhythm  of  the 
passage  (Ex.  40),  or  when  (according  to  Tiirk) 
only  a  single  example  is  present  (Ex.  41). 

sa        Beethoven,  Op.  10,  No.  3. 


40.  Weber,  'DerFreischtitz.' 


TfrRK. 


^  .J.   LEJ  IT- 


In  such  oases  no  definite  rule  can  be  giyen, 
and  the  question  becomes  a  matter  of  taste  and 
feeling.  f.  t. 

APPCXJGIATURA,  DOUBLE  (ItaL  Appog- 
gicUura  dappia  ;  Ger.  Doppelvorachlag  ;  Fr.  Port 
de  voix  dotihle).  An  ornament  composed  of  two 
short  notes  preceding  a  principal  note,  the  one 
being  placed  aboye  and  the  other  below  it. 
They  are  usually  written  as  small  semiquayers. 

Tlie  first  of  the  two  may  be  at  any  distance 
from  the  principal  note,  but  the  second  is  only 
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one  degree  remoYed  from  it.  They  haye  no 
fixed  duration,  but  are  generally  slower  when 
applied  to  a  long  note  (Ex.  1)  than  when  the 
principal  note  ia  short  (Ex.  2) ;  moreover,  the 
double  appogg^atura,  in  which  the  first  note 
lies  at  a  distance  from  the  principal  note,  should 
always  be  somewhat  slower  than  that  in  which 
both  notes  are  close  to  it  (Ex.  8).  In  all  oases 
the  time  required  for  both  notes  is  subtracted 
from  the  value  of  the  principal  note. 
1.        WritUn,  8.  8. 


The  double  appoggiatura  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  met  with  in  an  inverted  form  (Ex.  4), 
and  Emanuel  Bach  mentions  another  exceptional 
kind,  in  which  the  first  of  the  two  small  notes 
is  dotted,  and  receives  the  whole  accent,  while 
the  principal  note  becomes  as  short  as  the 
second  of  the  two  small  notes  (Ex.  5). 

4.  6. 


The  dotted  double  appoggiatura,  written  as 
above,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence ;  but  it  is 
frequently  found  in  the  works  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  etc,  written  in  notes  of  ordinary 
size  (Ex.  6). 

e.  Besthovxn,  Sonata,  Op.  63. 


F.  T. 


APRILE,  GirsEPPE,  bom  at  Bisceglia  in 
Apulia,  Oct.  29,  1788,  an  eminent  contralto 
singer ;  was  educated  at  the  Conservatorio  of 
*La  Retk'  at  Naples,  and  from  1768  sang  in 
all  the  principal  theatres  of  Italy  and  Germany. 
Dr.  Bumey  heard  him  at  Naples  in  1770  and 
says  that  he  had  a  weak  and  unequal  voice,  but 
was  perfectly  in  tune,  had  an  excellent  shake, 
and  great  taste  and  expression.  He  was  an 
excellent  teacher  of  singing,  and  was  one  of 
Cimarosa's  masters.  He  composed  songs,  but 
his  best  work,  a  system  of  solfeggi  (London 
and  Paris),  has  passed  through  many  editions 
and  is  still  valued.  It  is  included  in  Peters' 
edition.     He  died  in  1814.  M.  o.  a 

A  PRIMA  VISTA  (Ital.),  'At  first  sight.' 
A    PUNTA    D'ARCO    (Ital.),    'With   the 
point  of  the  bow '  (in  violin  music). 


ARABESQUE  (Germ.  Arabeske),  Originally 
an  architectural  term  applied  to  ornamentation 
in  the  Arabic  style,  whence  its  name.  (1)  The 
title  has  been  given,  for  what  reason  is  not  very 
dear,  by  Schumann  to  one  of  his  pianoforte 
pieces  (op.  18),  which  is  written  in  a  form 
bearing  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  rondo,  and 
it  has  been  since  occasionally  used  by  other 
writers  for  the  piano.  (2)  The  word  'Ara- 
besque '  is  sometimes  used  by  writers  on  music 
to  express  the  ornamentation  of  a  theme. 
Thus  von  Billow,  in  his  edition  of  Beethoven's 
sonatas,  in  a  note  on  the  adagio  of  the  sonata  in 
Bi^,  op.  106,  speaks  of  the  ornaments  introduced 
at  the  return  of  the  first  subject  as  '  diese  unver- 
gleichlich  seelenvoUen  Arabesken' — these  in- 
comparably expressive  Arabesques.  B.  p. 

ARAJA,  Francesco,  bom  at  Naples  about 
1700,  died  about  1770,  a  figure  of  some  imp<nt- 
ance  in  the  history  of  Russian  opera.  He  was 
maestro  di  cappella  at  St.  Petersburg  from  about 
1784  to  1759;  F^tis  and  Clement  enumerate 
11  operas,  all  but  two  produced  in  Russia. 
One  of  them,  '  Procris  and  Oephalus '  was  the 
first  opera  ever  performed  in  the  Russian 
language  ;  it  was  written  in  1755  at  the  desire 
of  the  Empress  Elisabeth.  Riemann  mentions 
an  earlier  work,  Berenice,  given  in  Florence  in 
1780.  A  Christmas  oratorio  was  written  for 
Bologna,  and  Arsja  contributed  to  a  pasticcio 
on  the  subject  of  Orpheus,  with  Vinci  and 
Porpora,  the  songs  from  which  were  published 
by  Walsh.  Separate  songs  and  harpsichord 
pieces  in  MS.  are  mentioned  in  Eitner'a 
Quellen-Zexikon,  if. 

ARANAZ,  Pesbo,  a  Spanish  priest  and 
composer,  bom  at  Soria  in  Old  Castile ;  was 
appointed  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
conductor  of  the  choir  in  the  cathedral  at 
Cueufa,  and  died  there  in  1825  at  a  consider- 
able age.  His  church  music,  which  was  good, 
is  to  be  found  at  Cuen9a,  in  the  Escurial,  and 
in  various  churches  of  Spain  ;  and  Eslava  has 
preserved  in  his  'Lira  Sacro-Hispana'  an '  Offer- 
torium'  for  five  voices  and  a  'Laudate  Dominum' 
a  6,  with  strings,  horns,  and  organ.     H.  c.  c. 

ARBEAU,  Thoinot,  priest  of  Langres  in 
France.  His  real  name  was  Jehan  Tabourot,  of 
which  the  above  is  an  anagram.  He  lived  about 
the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  remarkable  book,  now  of  excessive  rarity, 
entitled  Orehdsograpkie  et  TraiU  en  forme  de  dia* 
logvs  par  lequel  Unites  pereonnes  pewvent  facile 
merU  apprendre  et  prcUiquer  VhonnSte  exercise 
des  danses  (Langres :  Jehan  des  Preys,  1589). 
It  contains  a  great  number  of  French  dance- 
tunes  with  words  fitted  to  the  melodies,  and  is 
of  great  interest  and  use  in  the  history  of  dance- 
music.  It  was  reprinted  in  facsimile  at  Paris 
in  1888.,  F.  Q. 

ARBOS,  E.  Fernandez,  bom  in  Madrid, 
Dec.  25,  1868,  the  son  and  grandson  of 
military  band-masters.     As  a  child  he  lived  in 
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Galicift^  his  parents  being  natives  of  that 
ptoyinoe ;  bat  be  was  entered  al  tbe  Oonserva* 
toire  of  Madrid  at  an  early  age,  under 
MonasteriOy  the  eminent  violiiuBt,  and  when 
only  twelve  years  old  gained  various  first 
prizes.  Through  his  master  he  gained  the 
patronage  of  the  Spanish  Royal  family,  and 
the  opportonity  of  pursuing  his  studies  abroad  ; 
he  was  at  the  Brussels  Conservatoire  for  four 
years,  studying  the  violin  with  Vienxtemps, 
and  compositions  with  Grevaert.  After  hearing 
Joachim  play,  Arb6s  left  Brussels  for  Berlin, 
where  he  became  Joachim's  pupil  for  three 
more  years  ;  for  scHne  time  he  was  leader  of  the 
Bo'Iin  Philharmonic  Society.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  his  studies,  Arbds  played  in  all  the 
principal  towns  of  €rermany,  and  after  a  tour 
through  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Portugal, 
and  Poland,  he  accepted  the  position  of  professor 
of  the  violin  at  the  Hamburg  Conservatorixmi, 
bat  only  held  it  for  a  short  time,  returning  to 
Madrid  at  the  request  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  to 
fill  the  poet  of  principal  professor  of  his  instru- 
ment in  the  Conservatoire  where  his  education 
had  begun.  While  at  Madrid,  he  did  much  to 
encourage  the  study  of  the  best  chamber  music, 
founding  a  society  for  its  practice.  In  1890  he 
visited  London  (he  had  previously  led  the  Glas- 
gow Orchestra  under  Manns,  for  a  whole  winter), 
and  appeared  in  Jan.  1891,  at  four  concerts  given 
by  Setior  Albeniz,  and  subsequently  at  the  Popu- 
lar Concert  of  March  9,  where  he  played  a  duet 
and  Bach's  double  concerto  with  Joachim.  In  all 
his  work  as  a  violinist  he  has  shown  the  highest 
and  most  ardstic  aims,  but  his  work  as  a  teacher 
has  been  even  more  important.  His  wide  experi- 
ence of  continental  schools  of  music  (he  had 
had  practical  knowledge  of  no  fewer  than  five 
CoDservatoires)  served  him  in  good  stead  on  his 
appointment  as  professor  of  the  violin  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  a  post  in  which  he  has 
gained  a  very  high  reputation,  and  has  turned 
out  some  of  the  most  successful  pupils  of  the 
college.  While  his  convictions,  whether  as  a 
player  or  a  teacher,  are  of  the  most  earnest 
kind,  in  his  own  compositions  he  excels  in 
work  of  a  lighter  vein  ;  his  violin  pieces,  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  are  excessively  diffi- 
cult, but  most  effective,  and  in  these,  as  well 
at  in  his  comic  opera,  '  £1  Centre  de  la  Tierra,' 
(produced  at  Madrid,  Dec.  22,  1895)  the 
characteristics  of  national  Spanish  music  are 
employed  with  the  happiest  effect.  He  has 
also  written  three  trios  for  piano  and  strings, 
at  well  as  songs.  An  orchestral  suite  is  still 
hi  MS.  H. 

ARCADELT,  Jacob,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent among  the  distinguished  band  of 
Hetherland  musicians  who  taught  in  Italy  in 
the  16th  century,  and  saw  the  fruit  of  their 
labours  in  the  foundation  of  the  great  Italian 
tchooL  Bom  about  1514  in  the  Netherlands, 
be  was  a  singer  at  the  court  of  Florence  before 


1589,  in  VWcji^V^^r  ^^^  ^wti^"  singMig^niagtep 
to  the  boys  at  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  college  of  pa^ial  singers  in 
1540,  remaining  there  till  1549.  Many  masses 
and  motets  of  Arcadelt  are  among  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  papal  chapel,  but  those  of  his 
works  which  were  published  during  his  life  in 
Rome  were  entirely  secular,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  famous  madrigals  which  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  so-called  'Venetian 
school'  of  madrigal  writing.  Five  books  of 
four-part  madrigals,  each  containing  forty  or 
fifty  separate  numbers,  were  printed  in  Venice, 
the  three  first  originally  before  1589,  when  the 
earliest  existing  editions  appeared  with  words 
implying  that  the  contents  had  appeared  before. 
In  liiat  year  the  fourth  book  seems  to  have 
appeared  for  the  first  time,  and  the  fifth  in 
1544.  Many  editions  of  these  were  published 
with  great  rapidity.  An  excellent  copy  of  the 
first  four  books  is  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  in  the  same  library  may  be  found 
a  few  of  the  many  collections  of  madrigals 
which  contain  compositions  by  Arcadelt  [The 
first  book  of  the  three -part  madrigals  was 
printed  in  Venice,  1542,  together  witii  twelve 
French  'chansons'  and  six  motets.  The 
chansons,  with  the  addition  of  several  others, 
were  reprinted  in  Paris  by  Ballard  in  1578.1 
In  the  year  1555  he  entered  the  service  of 
Cardinal  Charles  of  Lorraine,  Duke  of  Guise, 
and  went  with  him  to  Paris,  where  he  probably 
ended  his  life.  [The  results  of  the  latest 
researches  will  be  found  in  the  MoruUshefte  far 
Mugikgesckichie,  xv.  142,  and  xix.  121  ;  also 
in  the  FierUljahrschrift,  iiL  284,  etc]  In  Paris 
three  books  of  his  masses  were  published  in 
1557,  and  other  sacred  works  appear  in  collec- 
tions printed  after  he  left  Italy.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  he  devoted  this  second 
or  Parisian  period  of  his  life  to  church  com- 
position,  but  it  is  as  a  madrigal  writer  that  his 
name  is  most  celebrated.  Bumey  gives  one, 
'  II  bianco  et  dolce  cigno '  (see  article  Madri- 
gal) in  his  History  (iii.  303)  ;  and  two  to 
Michel  Angelo's  words  'Deh  dimm'  Amor,'  and 
«Io  dico  che  fra  voi,'  will  be  found  in  Gotti's 
'Vita  di  M.'  (1875).  An  Ave  Maria  has  been 
edited  by  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Hullah  in  his  musical  lectures,  printed  in  the 
Musical  Titnes  (No.  183)  and  transcribed  by 
Liszt,  but  the  authorship  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful. A  Pater  noster  for  8  voices  is  given  by 
Commer,  'Collectio,'  vii.  21.  j.  R.  8.-B. 

ARCHER,  Frederick,  bom  June  16,  1838, 
at  Oxford  ;  in  early  life  was  chorister  at  All 
Saints,  Margaret  Street,  London ;  his  musical 
education  was  received  in  London  and  Leipzig. 
He  next  became  organist  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  and  in  1873  was  appointed  to  the 
Alexandra  Palace.  During  the  last  engage- 
ment, on  March  4,  1876,  he  played  the  piano- 
forte part  of  Gade's  '  Spring  Fantasia '  on  ita 
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hnf  })€^(RTa(9iQ^in  ^fl|i|i^/**€^^o  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Weist  Hill  he  became  conductor  of 
that  establishment,  which  post  he  held  nntil 
1880.  He  was  also  conductor  (1878-80)  of 
the  Glasgow  Select  Choir,  and  director  of  a 
proyincial  opera  company.  In  1881  he  became 
organist  at  the  Hey.  Henry  Ward  Beecher's 
church  at  Brooklyn,  U.S.A.,  and  later  of  the 
Ghurch  of  the  Incarnation,  New  York.  He 
founded  and  edited  the  Keynote  in  1885  ;  in 
1887  became  conductor  of  the  Boston  Oratorio 
Society,  and  conducted  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra 
in  1 895-98.  Mr.  Archer  is  an  excellent  organist, 
and  has  composed  many  works  for  that  instru- 
ment, pianoforte  pieces,  songs,  etc,  besides  a 
cantata,  *King  Witlafs  Drinking -Horn,'  two 
works,  '  The  Organ,'  a  theoretical  and  practical 
treatise  (Novello  k  Co.),  and  'The  College  Or- 
ganist'  (Weekes  k  Co.).  A.  o. 

.  ARCHLUTE  (Fr.  ArckUuth,  Ital.  Areiliuto)  a 
large  theorbo  or  double-neck  lute,  large  especially 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  body,  and  more  than  4 
feet  high ;  that  in  the  figure  being  4  feet  5  inches. 
The  double  neck  contains  two  sets  of  tuning- 
pegs,  the  lower — in  the  subjoined  example  shown 
in  the  Boyal  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
South  Kensington — holding  fourteen,  the  upper 
ten.  The  lower  pegbox  is  for  catgut,  or  some- 
times wire,  strings  in  pairs  stretched  over  the 
fretted  fingerboard,  and  tuned,  according  to  Prse- 
torius  ('Syntagma 
Musicum,'  1618) 
The  upper  pegbox  is  for  single  strings,  open 
notes,  or  diapasons  (read  an  octave  lower). 


Pnetorius  gives  eight  notes  for  the  diapasons, 
ending  at  the  low  D,  which  leaves  eight  double 
or  single  strings  upon  the  fingerboard.  This 
notation  is  for  his  Cammerton,  which  he  says  was 
usual ;  for  his  Chorton,  rather  lower  than  the 
modem  French  pitch,  the  notation  must  be  trans- 
posed a  whole  tone  higher.  He  calls  this  variety 
of  bass  lute,  the  Paduan  Theorbo,  the  longer 
chitarrone  being  identical  with  the  Roman. 
There  are  references  to  the  Archlute  in  Mersenne 
('Harmonie  Universelle,*  1636)  aild  Kircher 
('Musurgia,'  1650),  but  not  being  named  in 
Luscinius  (1536)  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  of 
later  introduction  than  that  date.  It  was  used 
in  the  17th  century  in  common  with  the  chitar- 
rone and  violone  (bass  viol)  for  the  lowest  part 
in  instrumental  music  and  accompaniments,  par- 
ticularly in  combination  with  the  clavicembalo 
for  the  support  of  the  recitative.  Early  editions 
of  Corelli's  Sonatas  had  for  the  bass  the  violone 
or  areiliuto,  and  Handel  also  employed  the  arch- 
lute  in  *  Giulio  Cesare, '1728.  The  sound-board, 
pierced  with  from  one  to  three  ornamental  sound - 
holes,  was  of  spruce,  and  the  vaulted  back  was 
built  up  of  strips  of  spruce  or  cedar  glued  to- 


ARDITI 

gether.  The  fretB  acyusted  along  the  neck  to  fix 
the  intervals  were  of 
wire  or  catgut,  ex- 
amples differing.  A 
wealth  of  ornament 
was  bestowed  upon 
the  necks  and  backs 
of  these  beautiful  in- 
struments, in  common 
with  other  varieties  of 
the  lute  and  cither. 
The  chitarrone  had  a 
smaller  body  and 
much  longer  neck, 
and  differs  so  much 
as  to  require  separate 
description.  In  the 
photograph9  pub- 
lished by  the  liceo 
Comunale  di  Musica 
of  Bologna,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  names 
archlute  and  chitar- 
rone is  reversed  (see 
Chitarrone,  Lute, 
Theorbo),  a.  j.  h. 

ARCO,  Italian  for 
'  bow.'  As  a  musical 
term  *arco'  or  *ool 
aroo '  is  employed 
whenever  after  a  piz- 
zicato passage  the  bow 
is  to  be  used  again, 
p.  D. 
ARDITI,  Luioi, 
bom  at  Crescentino 
in  Piedmont,  July  1 6, 
1822;  studied  musio 
at  the  Conservatorio 
I  career  as  a  violin  player, 

]  Q  overture,  and  in  the 

(  nra  *  I  Briganti,'  at  the 

Conservatorio.  In  1842  he  followed  these  by 
a  second  Overture  and  a  <  Sowenir  di  Doni- 
zetti' He  made  his  d^but  as  director  of  the 
opera  at  Vercelli  in  1 843,  and  was  made  honorary 
member  of  the  Accademia  Filarmonica  there. 
In  1846  he  left  Italy  with  Bottesini  for  the 
Havannah,  where  he  composed  and  produced  an 
opera  <  II  Corsaro.'  He  made  frequent  visits 
to  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and 
amongst  other  things  conducted  the  opera  at  the 
opening  of  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York, 
'  and  produced  a  new  opera  of  his  own  '  La  Spia  * 
(1856).  The  same  year  he  left  America  for 
Constantinople,  and  finally  settled  in  London 
in  1858  as  conductor  to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
under  the  successive  managements  of  Lumley, 
E.  T.  Smith,  and  Mapleson.  Mr.  Lumley  has 
left  on  record  his  verdict  of  Signer  Arditi,  <thaa 
whom,  taking  all  qualities  into  account,  a  more 
able  conductor  never  reigned  in  this  country ' 
{Reminiacenoes,  p.  447  note).     Arditi  took  aa 
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Italian  oompany  (Piooolomini,  Gioglini,  eto.) 
OD  an  artistic  tour  to  Hamburg,  Berlin, 
Dresden,  etc.,  and  thus  became  known  and 
liked  by  the  German  public.  In  the  winters  of 
1871  and  1878  he  conducted  the  Italian  Opera 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  from  1870  he  performed 
the  same  office  each  spriug  at  Vienna.  [From 
1874  to  1877  he  conducted  the  promenade 
ooncerts  at  Corent  Garden,  dividing  his  time 
between  London  and  Vienna.  In  1878  he 
conducted  a  two-months'  season  at  Madrid.  He 
returned  to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  for  the 
season  of  1880,  the  year  of  the  production  of 
'  Mefistofele. '  He  was  connected  about  the  same 
time  with  various  operatic  tours  in  America 
organised  by  Mapleson.  In  1885  he  was  at 
Covent  Gaixien,  and  after  conducting  several 
provincial  tours  under  Harris,  was  engaged 
for  the  season  of  1889.  In  1891  he  conducted 
the  season  of  opera  at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre, 
during  which  Lago  produced  'Cavalleria  Bus- 
ticana.'  In  1892,  imder  the  same  management 
at  the  Olympic  Thtetre,  Arditi  was  principal 
conductor,  and  after  a  tour  with  the  Carl  Boea 
Company  in  1894,  he  was  engaged  for  the  run 
of  'Hansel  and  Gretel'  at  Daly's  Theatre. 
He  died  at  Brighton,  May  1,  1908.]  His  com- 
positions, besides  those  mentioned  above,  com- 
prise a '  Commemoration  Ode,'  performed  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  June  10,  1878.  His  vocal  waltz 
'  n  Bacio '  was  a  universal  favourite.  o. 

ARENSKY,  Antony  Stepanovich,  one  of 
the  leading  composers  of  the  younger  Russian 
school,  bom  at  Novgorod,  July  81,  1861.  He 
inherited  musical  talent  from  both  parents ;  his 
&ther,  a  doctor,  played  the  violoncello,  and  his 
mother  was  an  excellent  pianist.  He  studied 
harmony  and  composition  first  with  Zikke,  and 
afterwards  (1879-82)  with  Rimsky-Eorsakov  at 
the  St.  Petersbuig  Conservatorium.  Having 
finished  his  course  with  honours,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  harmony  and  counterpoint 
at  the  Moscow  Conservatorium  in  1882.  From 
1889  to  1893,  Arensky  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Synodal  School  of  Church-music 
at  Moscow,  and  for  seven  years  conductor  of  the 
eonoerts  of  the  Russian  Choral  Society.  In  1 894 
he  was  recommended  by  Balakirev  for  the  direc- 
torship of  the  Imperial  Chapel  at  St.  Petersbuig. 
In  this  poet  he  was  succeeded  by  Smolensky  in 
1901.  Arensky 's  first  opera,  '  A  Dream  on  the 
Volga,'  was  given  at  Moscow  in  1890,  with 
great  success.  The  subject,  taken  fix)m  a  play 
by  Ostrovsky,  is  identical  with  Tchaikovsky's 
'Voyevoda.'  In  this  work  Arensky  makes 
considerable  use  of  folk-tunes,  which  he  har- 
monises and  develops  most  effectively.  His 
•operatic  style  is  a  compromise  between  the 
declamatory  and  the  melodic.  A  second 
opera,  in  one  act,  '  Raphael,'  was  composed  for 
the  first  Congress  of  Russian  Artists  held  at 
St  Petersburg  in  April  1894.  A  third  opera, 
'Nal  and  Damayanti,'  was  completed  in  1899. 


Both  in  style  and  temperament  Arenksy  shows 
considerable  affinity  to  Tchaikovsky.  He  is 
best  known  in  England  by  his  songs  and  piano 
pieces,  but  more  especially  by  his  pianoforte 
trio  in  D  minor  (op.  82),  a  work  full  of  sincere, 
elegiac  feeling,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  violoncellist,  Charles  Davidov.  As  a 
composer  of  sacred  music  Arensky  inclines  to 
a  florid  and  cosmopolitan  rather  than  .to  the 
strictly  ecclesiastical  style.  Subjoined  is  a  list 
of  his  principal  works : 


OnoLAB,  Oavtaxas,  Vooax.  Mvno. 


tfn. 

tat  tha 
Cutate 


InRnnaoRAXi  Muhol 
1.  PlaaofarU  OoDoarto  (op.  1Q   • 
IL  Symphony,  B  minor  (op.  4). 

5.  ^mphony,  A  minor  (op.  92). 

4.  Two  rtrlnc  Quartote,  G  major  and  ▲  minor  (opi  U  and  88) 

6.  Intenn«BK>  for  string  Orchertn(op.  18). 
a  Pianoforte  Trio,  D  minor  (opi  8^. 

7.  Fuitaala  am  Bnadan  folk-aongs,  for  Pt  and  Ordieatra  (op.  4Q 
&  Ballot  'Egyptian  Nlgbt'  (op.  60). 

9l  Pianoforte  Qolntet,  D  major  (op.  61). 

10.  About  100  pieoea  for  piano,  timiwHim  thne  aaitaa  for  two 
plaaoa,  and  dx  pieoae  for  four  bandi. 


1.  Onlde  to  the  Praotloal  Study  of  Harmony  (Gennan  ed.  190(9. 
a  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Form,  in  Vocal  and  Inatmmental  Mualai. 

B.  N. 

ARETINO,  GuiDO.     See  GriDO. 

ARGHOOL,  a  wind  instrument  still  used  in 
Egypt,  the  primitive  type  of  the  Chalumeau, 
and  therefore  of  the  modem  Clarinet  (see 
Claeinet). 

ARGYLL  ROOMS.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  19th  century  there  stood  in  Argyll 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  a  mansion  fitted  up  by  Col. 
Greville  for  the  meetings  of  a  fashionable  asso- 
ciation termed  the  Pic-Nics,  who  had  burlettas, 
vaudevilles,  and  ballets  on  a  small  scale  per- 
formed there.  But  the  fashionables  folk  soon 
deserted  the  place,  and  Greville  was  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  on  the  continent,  having  made 
over  'The  Argyll  Rooms'  (as  he  had  named 
them)  to  one  of  his  creditors,  one  Slade,  who 
conducted  the  business  of  the  rooms  for  several 
years,  letting  them  for  concerts  and  other  enter- 
tainments. During  his  management  one  of  the 
events  of  interest  which  occurred  there  was  a 
reading  by  Mrs.  Siddons,  on  Feb.  10,  1813,  of 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widow  of  Andrew  Cheny,  dramatist  and  actor. 
In  the  same  year  the  rooms  acquired  greater 
celebrity  by  being  selected  by  the  then  newly 
formed  Philharmonic  Society  as  their  place  of 
performance.  In  1818  the  western  end  of  the 
concert-room  falling  within  the  line  required 
for  the  formation  of  Regent  Street,  Slade  was 
awarded  by  a  jury  £23,000  as  compensation 
(a  sum  considered  at  the  time  as  far  beyond 
the  real  value  of  the  property),  and  the  whole 
of  the  old  building  was  removed  and  new  rooms 
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erected  on  the  east  side  of  Regent  Street  at 
the  north-west  comer  of  Little  Argyll  Street, 
now  246  Regent  Street.  The  new  building 
was  designed  bj  John  Nash,  and  had  all  the 
defects  of  his  manner.  On  the  side  next 
Regent  Street  was  a  balcony  supported  by 
eight  heavy  and  clumsily  designed  caryatides. 
The  persons  by  whom  the  new  rooms  were 
erected  were  twenty-one  of  the  principal  pro- 
fessors of  music  in  London,  who  had  formed 
themselyes  into  an  association  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  the  best  music  in  the  beet  manner, 
and  selling  it  at  a  moderate  profit.  This  asso- 
ciation, called  The  Royal  Harmonic  Institution, 
occupied  the  south-western  angle  of  the  new 
building  (at  the  comer  of  Regent  Street  and 
Argyll  Place),  a  circular-fronted  erection  with 
a  domed  roof.  The  great  expense  incurred  in 
the  erection  of  the  building,  joined  to  other 
untoward  eyents,  soon  led  to  the  withdrawal 
of  most  of  the  original  speculators,  at  a  loss  of 
about  £1800  to  each,  and  the  place  eventually 
fell  into  the  hands  of  two  of  their  body,  Welsh 
and  Hawes.  After  some  differences  between 
these  two,  the  concern  remained  in  the  hands 
of  Welsh  alone.  During  the  Philharmonic 
Society's  tenure  of  the  rooms  (old  and  new),  a 
period  of  about  seventeen  years,  many  events 
of  great  interest  to  musicians  occurred  there. 
There,  on  March  6  and  April  10,  1820,  Spohr 
appeared,  first  as  violinist  and  last  as  conductor 
{Selbatbiog,  \L  86),  when  a  baton  was  used  for 
perhaps  the  first  time  at  an  English  concert. 
There  also  on  June  18  following,  at  his  benefit 
concert,  his  first  wife  (Dorette  Sicheidler)  made 
her  only  appearance  in  England  (and  her  last 
on  earth)  as  a  harpist.  There,  on  June  11, 
1821,  Moscheles  made  his  first  appearance  in 
this  country ;  and  Liszt's  first  appearance  in 
England  took  place  there,  June  21,  1824.  On 
March  21, 1825,  Beethoven's '  Choral  Symphony ' 
was  given  for  the  first  time  in  Inland.  There, 
too,  Weber,  on  April  3, 1826,  two  months  before 
his  decease,  conducted  one  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society's  concerts.  And  there  another  great 
musician  first  presented  himself  before  an  £^- 
lish  audience, ^-on  May  25,  1829,  the  youthful 
Mendelssohn  conducted,  at  one  of  the  concerts 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  his  symphony  in 
C  minor,  and  a  month  later,  at  the  benefit  con- 
cert of  Drouet,  the  flautist,  on  midsummer  night, 
June  24,  produced  for  the  first  time  in  England 
his  beautiful  overture  to  A  Midsummer  NighCs 
Dream.  Besides  concerts,  the  rooms  were  let  for 
miscellaneous  performances  and  exhibitions.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  of  the  latter  was  a  French 
exhibition  of  dramas  performed  by  puppets, 
called  *The  French  Theatre  du  Petit  Lazary,' 
which  was  given  in  1828  and  1829.  In  1829-80 
the  rooms  were  tenanted  by  a  M.  Chabert,  calling 
himself  *The  Fire  King,'  during  whose  tenure 
of  the  place,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
Feb.  6,  1880,  a  fire  broke  out,  which  in  a  short 


time  completely  destroyed  the  building.  It 
was  re-edified  soon  afterwards,  but  never  re- 
gained its  former  reputation.  The  Philhannonio 
concerts  were  removed  after  the  fire  to  the 
concert-room  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  thence 
to  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  and  although 
a  few  concerts  and  other  entertainments  were 
occasionally  given  in  the  Aigyll  Rooms  the  place 
became  by  degrees  deserted  by  caterers  for  public 
amusement  and  was,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
converted  into  shops.  w.  h.  h. 

ARIA  (Ital.),  *  Air.'  The  word  is  generally 
used  of  the  more  ambitious  musical  fomis  em- 
ployed in  the  older  operas,  so  that  the  English 
translation  is  not  exactly  synonymous  with  it, 
as  '  air '  implies  something  with  a  very  easily 
recognisable  melody,  and  as  often  simple  as 
elaborate.  The  arias  of  the  time  of  Handel, 
when  opera  was  at  its  worst  moment  of  con- 
ventionality, were  divided  into  several  classes, 
and  it  was  a  rule  that  no  two  arias  of  the  same 
class  were  to  follow  one  another.  The  'Aria 
cantabile '  consisted  of  a  flowing  melody  lightly 
supported,  and  admitting  the  introduction  of 
extemporaneous  ornament.  The  '  Aria  di  porta- 
mento' introduced  long  swelling  notes,  and 
ornamentation  was  considered  out  of  place. 
The  'Aria  di  mezzo  carattere '  was  a  much  more 
highly  developed  form  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  had  more  variety  of  treatment  The  *  Aria 
parlante,'  with  its  subdivisions,  the  'Aria  di 
nota  e  parola,'  the  '  Aria  agitata,'  and  the  '  Aria 
infuriata, '  implied  a  more  declamatory  style  than 
the  others.  The  'Aria  di  bravura,'  or  'Aria 
d'agilit^'  was  simply  a  vehicle  for  display. 
The  '  Cavatina,'  in  the  Handelian  times,  was  a 
shorter  form  of  '  Aria  cantabile ' ;  in  later  days 
the  absence  of  a  second  part  was  compensated 
by  the  addition  of  a  movement  in  more  rapid 
time,  styled  the  '  cabaletta.'  The  '  Aria  d'imi- 
tazione'  had  reference,  in  music  as  well  as  in. 
words,  to  some  external  phenomenon  that 
suggested  easily  recognised  imitations,  the  '  Aria 
concertata'  had  more  or  less  elaborate  accompani- 
ment, and  the  'Aria  senza  accompagnamento ' 
none  whatever.  Of  this  latter  form  an  example 
is  to  be  found  in  Keiser's  Inganno  fedele,  'The 
'  Aria  all'  unisono '  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Handel,  it  was  accompanied  in  unison  through- 
out, and  the  original  form  of  '  The  people  that 
walked  in  darkness'  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
class.  This  classification  of  the  arias  is  quoted 
by  W.  S.  Rockstro  (Life  of  Bandel,  pp.  63,  64), 
from  the  letters  of  John  Brown,  an  Edinburgh 
painter,  who  discussed  the  poetiy  and  music  of 
the  Italian  opera  in  1789.  M. 

ARIETTA,  dim.  of  Aria.  The  name  of  a 
short  air,  usually  possessing  no  second  part,  and 
of  more  or  less  simple  kind.  The  term  has  been 
recently  applied  to  a  very  pretty  harpsichord 
piece  in  G  minor  by  Leonardo  Leo,  edited  from 
a  MS.  in  the  Conservatorio  of  Naples,  where  it 
is  called  '  Toccata.'     The  newer  designation,  as 
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well  as  a  good  deal  of  the  oomposition  as  it  now 
stands,  is  apparently  due  to  the  editor,      if. 

ABION,  the  title  of  a  nsefiil  collection  of 
madrigals  and  part-songs  published  by  Laudy 
and  Go.  The  alternate  numbers  of  the 
publication,  and  the  alternate  Tolumes,  are 
deroted  to  ancient  and  modem  works  respec- 
tively, edited  by  Sir  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry,  Messrs. 
liozuBl  S.  Benson  and  W.  Barclay  Squire. 

The  two  Yolumes  of  old  compositions,  at 
present  issued,  contain  the  following : — 


VOUL 


Till  t»i.  f     Ch'amllftTlteiiiia. 
Bw«xLoi<ac.    Ta  m  tout  woL 
VfeAJRK.  Mmumnm.  Wluaodoth 


FaxKonuoi.  DAVtsu    Am  Ousid         ■porta. 


CLnmi   xov    Pata.     La,   la, 

Muistre  Pierre. 
Yboohi,  Okabow   O  bella,  O  bl> 

anoL 
Calthius,  Svrfloa.    Josaph,  Ito- 

ber  Joae^  main. 
WsBLKBi,     Th.      Loe    eoantrto 


Wn^ra,    Jomr.     Adev,  awwt 
AmarOUa. 

•laap*  iB  pleaaara.    ~  |    Wlwn  aholl  xaj  vxetdMd  life. 

OwLAMvo.     Tmet  not  LKTivKa,  JAottvaa.   Alme>mai, 


WBBIXM.TB.    LadjToorele.      VaocKi.    Osacio.     Laggladretto 
4)inRx*xi.  L.    AieoiUMi  of  hlri        Clorliaa 


-Mori  qawl  0  mlo        hither. 

I  Avoir.    Cockow. 
O  kt  me  look  on  Wizlat,  Paiaox.  MancherThor. 
iSrsEToovL.      Trltt   «in    reinea 
IkaurvftToawiBaiden.  Weib. 

Ttaaias.  Chaubb.    An  JoU  boia. '  Ahov.    Daa  WaldTOfleln. 
WzufTx.    J.    lova  ma  not  for  Ykkoxtxit,   Piin.tm.    I  voatr'* 
owialj  graoa.  aoatl  danU. 

VOL.  in.  Wn.BTB,7.    SveetLove. 

JamjMiM  DBB  Pub.  Patlta  Gamii-  SrABTLa,  AviriaAi.a.    lo  non  ■& 
aeCta.  Baxbkw.  Th.    PhUlia,  farewelL 

ARIOSO.  Literally  *  airy.'  Used  substan- 
tively,  it  would  seem  to  mean  that  kind  of  air 
which,  partaking  both  of  the  character  of  air 
and  reoitative,  requires  rather  to  be  said  than 
gmng.  Mendelssohn's  two  pieoee,  'But  the 
Lord  is  mindful'  and  'Woe  unto  them  that 
forsake  Him'  are  marked  'Arioso,'  and  are 
both  of  the  character  indicated.  J.  H. 

ARIOSTI,  Attilio,  a  Dominican  friar  and 
an  operatic  composer  ;  was  bom  about  the  year 
1660.  [Some  works  at  Upeala,  bearing  his 
name,  are  dated  1668-65,  so  that  if  they  are 
really  his,  his  birth  must  be  placed  much 
earlier.]  Under  a  papal  dispensation  he  gave 
np  his  ecdesiastical  profession  for  that  of  music, 
of  which  he  had  from  his  youth  been  a  regular 
student  His  first  opera  was  '  Dafiio,'  written 
to  the  words  of  Apostolo  Zeno.  It  was  brought 
oat  at  Venice  in  1686.  Its  success  was 
sufficient  to  determine  the  direction  of  his 
talent,  for  thenceforth,  with  the  exception  of 
one  oratorio  and  some  cantate  to  be  hereafter 
mentioned,  he  wrote  only  for  the  stage.  In 
1690  he  became  either  private  composer  or 
maestro  di  cappella  to  the  Electress  of  Branden- 
bui;^  and  from  1698  to  1705  was  conductor 
and  composer  at  the  court  theatre  of  Berlin  ; 
he  remained  a  member  of  the  Electress's 
household  until  1715,  when,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  managers  of  the  Italian  opera  in  London, 
he  came  to  England.  This  interval,  however, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  spent  altogether  at 
Berlin.  Apparently  he  had  paid  one  visit  at 
least  to  Italy,  and  one  to  Austria,  bringing  out 
his  '  Nabucodonosor '  at  Vienna,  1706,  his  '  La 


piii  gloriosa  &tica  d'Ercole '  at  Bologna,  and  his 
*Amor  tra  Nemid'  at  Venice.  His  Passion 
Oratorio  was  given  in  1709  at  Vienna,  and  an 
earlier  treatment  of  the  same  subject  is  dated 
Modena,  1698.  '  La  Madre  dei  Maocabei,'  was 
written  for  Venice  in  1704,  and  'La  Profezia 
d'Eliseo'  in  1705  for  Vienna.  His  first 
appearance  in  London  was  at  the  representation 
of  Handel's  '  Amadis,'  at  which  he  played  a  solo 
on  the  viola  d'amore.  In  1720  the  directors  of 
the  opera  made  formal  engagements  for  a  term 
with  Ariosti,  Bononcini,  and  Handel  to  write 
operas  in  turn  for  the  theatre.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  first  to  be  produced,  which  was  'Muzio 
Scffivola,'  should  be  the  joint  work  of  the  three 
authors,  Ariosti  writing  the  first  act.  The 
stipulations  of  this  engagement  were  rigidly 
adhered  to  without  the  slightest  tinge  of 
jealousy  or  ill-feeling  ever  having  marred  the 
relations  of  the  rival  composers.  But  not  the 
less  was  it  inevitable  that  the  genius  of  Handel 
should  assert  itself,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
season  of  1727  Ariosti  and  Bononcini  were 
honourably  dismissed.  Bononcini  was  subse- 
quently supported  by  the  Marlborough  family, 
but  Ariosti,  finding  himself  without  a  patron, 
quitted  England  in  1728,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  an  obscurity  which  no  bio- 
grapher has  been  able  to  pierce.  F^tis  says 
that  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  England 
he  published  a  volume  of  Oantate  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  that  they  realised  £1000.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  this  is  a  fetct,  and  that  the  destitu- 
tion hinted  at  by  other  writers  was  not  the 
absolute  condition  of  his  old  age. 

Ariosti  wrote  fourteen  complete  operas,  of 
which  the  names  and  dates  of  publication  are  as 
follows:— 'Dafhe,'  1696;  '  Eriphyle,'  1697; 
'La  Festa  d'Imenei,'  1700;  'Atys,'  1700; 
'  Nabucodonosor,'  1706  ;  '  La  piii  gloriosa  fatica 
d'Ercole,'  1706;  'Amor  tra  Nemici,'  1708; 
'CJiro,'  1721  ;  'Coriolanus,'  1723  ;  'Vespasian,' 
1724;  'Artaserse,'  1724;  Dario,'  1725; 
'Lucius  Verus,'  1727;  'Teuzone,'  1727.  To 
these  are  to  be  added  the  first  act  of  '  Muzio 
Scsevola' ;  the  Cantate  above  mentioned, 
published  along  with  some  lessons  for  the  viola 
d'amore,  1728;  and  another  oratorio  'Rade- 
gonda  Begina  di  Francia,'  1698.         £.  H.  p. 

ARMES,  Philip,  son  of  Philip  Armes, 
schoolmaster  and  bass  singer,  was  bom  at 
Norwich,  August  15,  1836.  In  June  1846,  he 
became  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  under  Dr. 
Zechariah  Buck.  Upon  the  removal  of  the 
family  to  Rochester — ^his  father  having  obtained 
a  lay  clerkship  there — young  Armes  joined  the 
cathedral  choir  on  Christmas  Day,  1848,  one 
of  his  fellow-choristers  being  J.  F.  (now  Sir 
Frederick)  Bridge.  At  the  end  of  his  chorister- 
ship  the  Dean  and  Chapter  presented  him  with  a 
grand  pianoforte  as  a  special  mark  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  services  as  solo  boy.  In  1850  he 
was  articled  to  Dr.  J.  L.  Hopkins,  organist  of  the 
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cathedral  Four  years  later  he  obtained  his  first 
organ  appointment — Trinity  Chnrch,  Milton, 
Gravesend,  at  a  salary  of  £26.  To  this  succeeded 
St  Andrew's,  Wells  Street,  London  (1857), 
Ghiohe8terGathedral(1861),  and  Dnrham  Cathe- 
dral, on  the  death  ofWilliam  Henshaw,  Nov.  14, 
1862 ;  the  last-named  office  he  still(1908)  holds. 

He  took  the  degree  of  Mus.B.  (Oxford)  in 
1858  and  that  of  Mus.D.  in  1864.  He  also 
holds  the  honorary  degrees  of  Mus.D.  and  M.A. 
Durham  ;  he  is  an  Hon.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music ;  an  Hon.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists;  and  has  examined  for 
musi^  degrees  at  Oxford  and  for  the  diplomas 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists.  For  ten 
years,  1873-88,  he  was  honorary  conductor  of 
the  Durham  Musical  Society,  and  now  plays 
first  viola  in  the  Durham  Orchestral  Society. 
As  a  lecturer  he  has  been  very  successfuL 

Examinations  for  musical  degrees  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham  were  instituted  by  Dr.  Armes 
in  Oct.  1890,  when  eighty-one  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination.  In  1897 
the  charter  of  the  University  was  altered, 
whereby  Dr.  Armes  was  made  Professor  of 
Music,  an  office  which  he  worthily  holds. 

His  compositions  include  an  oratorio  '  Heze- 
kiah'  (Newcastle,  Nov.  9, 1877,  and,  in  a  revised 
and  enlarged  form,  at  the  Worcester  Festival  of 
the  following  year) ;  two  chmroh  oratorios,  *  St. 
John  the  Evangelist'  (York  Minster,  July  7, 
1881) ;  and  '  St.  Barnabas '  (Durham  Cathedral, 
July  30, 1891);in  addition  to  services,  anthems, 
many  hymn  tunes,  organ  music,  and  a  five-part 
madrigal,  'Victoria,'  which  gained  the  First,  or 
Molineux  prize  offered  by  the  Madrigal  Society 
and  the  Society's  Medal  in  1897.       F.  a.  E. 

ARMIDE.  One  of  Oluck's  greatest  operas, 
produced ^in  his  sixty-fourth  year)on  Sept.  23, 
1777,  at  the  Academic  Royale.  The  libretto  is 
by  Quinaidt,  the  same  which  was  set  by  Lulli 
in  1686.  '  Armide '  followed  *  Alceste '  (1776) 
and  preceded  'Iphig^nie  in  Tauris'  (1779). 
Comparing  it  with  'Alceste,'  Qluck  himself 
says,  '  The  two  operas  are  so  different  that  you 
will  hardly  believe  them  to  be  by  the  same 
composer.  ...  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  more 
of  the  painter  and  the  poet  and  less  of  the 
musician,  and  I  confess  that  I  should  like  to 
finish  my  career  with  this  opera.  ...  In 
"  Armide  "  there  is  a  delicate  quality  which  is 
wanting  in  "  Alceste,"  for  I  have  discovered  the 
method  of  making  the  characters  express  them- 
selves so  that  you  will  know  at  once  whether 
it  is  Armida  who  is  speaking  or  one  of  her 
followers.'  The  overture  was  originally  written 
twenty-seven  years  before  for  'Telemacoo.' 

ARMINGAUD,  Jules,  bom  at  Bayonne, 
May  8,  1820,  was  a  violinist  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Paris  Op^ra.  In  1855,  with  Edouard 
Lalo,  Mas,  and  L6on  Jacquard,  he  established  a 
string  quartet  which  enjoyed  a  great  reputa- 
tion, and  was  subsequentiy  transformed,  by  the 


addition  of  wind-instruments,  into  the  'Soci^t^ 
Classique.'  Armingaud,  who  published  some 
works  for  violin,  died  Feb.  27,  1900.     a.  F. 

ARMOURER  OF  NANTES,  THE,  an  oper» 
in  three  acts,  founded  on  Victor  Hugo's  Mary 
Tudor ;  words  by  J.  V.  Bridgman,  music  by 
Balfe ;  produced  at  Covent  Giuxlen,  under  the 
Pyne  and  Harrison  management,  Feb.  12,  1868. 

ARNE,  Michael,  the  son  (Bumey  says  the 
natural  son)  of  Dr.  Ame,  was  bom  in  1740  or 
1741.  He  was  brought  on  the  stage  at  an 
early  age  by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Gibber,  who  took 
great  pains  in  teaching  him  the  part  of  the 
page  in  Otway's  tragedy.  The  Orphan;  and 
his  father  was  equally  assiduous  in  qualifying 
him  as  a  singer,  and  brought  him  out  in  that 
capacity  at  Marylebone  Gardens  in  1751.  But 
neither  acting  nor  singing  was  his  vocation. 
At  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  he  had  acquired 
such  skill  on  the  harpsichord  as  to  be  able  to 
execute,  with  unusual  correctiless  and  rapidity, 
the  lessons  of  Handel  and  Scarlatti,  and  some 
years  later  he  manifested  some  ability  as  a 
composer.  In  *  The  Flow'ret,  a  new  CoUeotion 
of  English  Songs,  by  Master  Ame,'  is  a  song 
called  'The  Highland  Laddie,'  which  attained 
great  popularity,  and  was  in  1756  adapted  by 
Linley  to  the  words  *Ah,  sure  a  pair  were 
never  seen,'  in  Sheridan's  opera,  *The  Duenna.' 
In  1763  M.  Ame  appeared  as  a  dramatic  com- 
poser with  'The  Fairy  Tale.'  In  1764  he 
composed,  in  conjunction  with  Battishill,  the 
music  for  the  opera  of  'Almena,'  which  was 
withdrawn  after  a  few  nights,  not  from  want 
of  merit  in  the  music,  but  owing  to  the  dulness 
of  the  dialogue.  On  Nov.  5,  1766,  Ame 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Wright,  a  vocalist  of 
some  repute.  In  1767  he  wrote  the  music  for 
Garrick's  dramatic  romance,  'Cymon,'  which 
was  highly  successful,  and  is  his  best  work. 
Soon  afterwards  he  gave  up  his  profession  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  and 
built  a  laboratory  at  Chelsea,  where  he  at- 
tempted the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's 
stone.  Foiled  in  his  object,  and  ruined  by 
the  expenses,  he  returned  to  the  pursuit  of 
music,  and  wrote  the  music  for  several  dramatic 
pieces — amongst  them  O'Eeeffe's  '  Positive  Man,' 
in  which  is  the  well-known  song,  '  Sweet  Poll  of 
Plymouth ' — and  numerous  songs  for  Vauxhall 
and  the  other  public  gardens.  [In  1771  and 
1772  he  travelled  in  Germany  with  a  pupil, 
Miss  Venables,  conducting  Handel's  *  Alexander's 
Feast'  at  Hamburg,  Nov.  28,  1771,  and  the 
'  Messiah '  for  the  first  time  in  Germany,  April 
15,  1772  (Quellen-Lexikon).  At  Christmas, 
1776,  Thomas  Ryder  engaged  Ame  to  produce 
'  Cymon '  at  the  Smock  Alley  Theatre  in  Dublin. 
Michael  Kelly  tells  us  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ame 
attracted  great  houses.  The  composer's  love 
for  alchemy  reasserted  itself,  and  he  took  a 
house  near  Clontarf  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 
his  search  for  gold.     In  the  summer  of  1777 
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he  got  into  debt  and  was  thrown  into  a  Dub- 
lin sponging -hoaae,  where  he  composed  'The 
Fathers,'  and  other  mosic.  Kelly's  father  sent 
hhn  a  pianoforte,  in  return  for  which  Ame 
gare  daily  lessons  to  young  Kelly.  Ryder  made 
a  fresh  engagement  with  Ame  in  Jan.  1779], 
and  in  1784  and  subsequent  years  he  had  the 
direction  of  some  of  the  Lenten  Oratorios  at  the 
London  theatres.  Michael  Ame's  dramatic  com- 
positions were  *The  Fairy  Tale,'  1763;  'Hymen,' 
1763;  'Almena,'  1764;  *  Cymon,'  1767;  'The 
Fathers,*  1778 ;  *  The  Belle's  Stratagem,'  1780 ; 
•The Choiceof  Harlequin,' 1781;  'The Positive 
Man,'  1782;  'Tristram  Shandy,'  1783.  He 
died  Jan.  14,  1786.  [Additional  information 
from  Mr.  W.  H.  Grattan  Flood.]     w.  h.  H. 

ARNE,  Thomas  Auqustinb,  Mus.Doc., 
was  the  son  of  an  upholsterer  in  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  where  he  was  bom  March  12, 
1710.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  being 
intended  by  his  father  for  the  profession  of 
the  law,  was  on  leaving  college  placed  in  a 
solkator's  office  for  three  years.  But  his  love 
fat  music  predominated,  and  instead  of  apply- 
ing himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  he  pri- 
vately conveyed  a  spinet  to  his  bedroom,  and 
by  muffling  the  strings  with  a  handkerchief 
contrived  to  practise  during  the  night  unde- 
tected. He  took  lessons  on  the  violin  from 
Festing,  and  would  occasionally  borrow  a 
livery  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the 
servants'  gallery  at  the  opera.  He  made  such 
progress  on  the  violin  as  to  be  able  to  lead  a 
chamber  band  at  the  house  of  an  amateur  who 
gave  private  concerts.  There  he  was  one 
evening  accidentally  discovered  by  his  father 
in  the  act  of  playing  the  first  violin.  After 
some  fruitless  efforts  to  induce  his  son  to 
devote  himself  to  the  profession  for  which  he 
had  designed  him,  the  fiither  gave  up  the 
attempt  as  hopeless,  and  permitted  the  youth 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  Being 
free  to  practise  openly,  Ame  soon,  by  his  skill 
on  the  violin,  charmed  the  whole  family,  and 
finding  that  his  sister,  Susanna  Maria  (who 
afterwards  as  Mrs.  Gibber  became  famous  as  a 
tragic  actress)  had  an  agreeable  voice,  he  gave 
her  such  instractions  as  enabled  her  to  appear 
in  1782  in  Lampe's  opera  'Amelia.'  Her  suc- 
cess was  such  as  to  induce  her  brother  to  reset 
Addison's  opera  'Rosamond'  (see  Glayton), 
and  his  composition  was  produced  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  Theatre,  March  7,  1783,  Miss  Ame 
performing  the  heroine,  and  her  younger  brother 
the  page.  Soon  afterwards  Ame  got  Fielding's 
'  Tragedy  of  Tragedies '  altered  into  the  '  Gpera 
of  Operas,'  and,  setting  it  to  music  'after  the 
Italian  manner,'  brought  it  out  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  his  young  brother  represent- 
ing the  hero,  Tom  Thumb.  On  Dec  19, 1733, 
he  produced  at  the  same  theatre  a  masque 
called  *  Dido  and  ^neas,'  which  was  performed 
(as  then  customary)  with  a  harlequinade  inter- 


mixed. In  1786  he  composed  some  music  for 
Aaron  Hill's  tragedy  of  'Zara,'  in  which  his 
sister  made  'her  first  attempt  as  an  actress.' 
In  1736  Ame  married  Gecilia,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Gharles  Young,  organist  of  All- 
hallows,  Barking,  a  pupil  of  Geminiani  and  a 
singer  of  eminence,  who  was  frequentiy  engaged 
by  Handel  for  his  performances.  In  1738 
Ame  was  engaged  to  compose  the  music  for 
Dr.  Dalton's  adaptation  of  Milton's  '  Gomus,' 
which  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
This  work  fully  established  his  reputation,  its 
graceful  and  flowing  melodies  making  an  im- 
mediate and  lasting  impression.  In  1740  he 
reset  Gongreve's  masque  'The  Judgment  of 
Paris,'  which  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane. 
On  August  1  in  the  same  year,  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  Thomson  and  Mallet's  masque  of 
'Alfred,'  with  music  by  Ame,  was  performed, 
for  the  first  time,  in  a  temporary  theatre  in 
the  garden  of  Gliveden,  Bucks,  then  the  resi- 
dence of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
work  contains  some  fine  songs,  but  is  more 
especially  distinguished  by  its  finale,  the 
fEmnous  patriotic  song  '  Rule  Britannia,'  a  song 
which  win  continue  to  be  heard  as  long  as  love 
of  country  animates  the  breasts  of  Englishmen. 
On  Deo.  20,  in  the  same  year,  Shakespeare's  As 
You  Like  It  being  performed  at  Drary  Lane 
Theatre,  after  having  been  laid  aside  for  forty 
years,  Ame  gave  to  the  world  those  beautifid 
settings  of  tiie  songs  'Under  the  greenwood 
tree,'  'Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind,'  and 
'When  daisies  pied,'  which  seem  to  have 
become  indissolubly  aUied  to  the  poetry. 
After  producing  some  minor  pieces,  Ame  went 
in  Jan.  1742  with  his  wife  to  Dublin,  where  they 
remained  until  1744.  During  his  stay  there 
he  produced,  besides  his  former  pieces,  his 
important  oratorio  'Abel'  (see  the  announce- 
ment in  Musical  Times,  1901,  p.  715),  his 
operas  'Britannia 'and  'Eliza, 'and  his  'Gomus,' 
and  also  gave  concerts  with  great  success.  On 
his  return  he  was  again  engaged  as  composer 
at  Drury  Lane,  and  on  the  death  of  Gordon 
he  succeeded  him  as  leader  of  the  band  there. 
In  1745  Ame  was  engaged  as  composer  to 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  and  wrote  for  Mrs.  Ame 
and  Lowe  the  pastoral  dialogue  'Golin  and 
Phoebe,'  which  proved  so  successful  that  it  was 
performed  throughout  the  entire  season.  He 
held  that  engagement  for  many  years,  during 
which  he  composed  for  the  Gardens,  as  well 
as  for  Ranelagh  and  Marylebone  Gardens,  an 
immense  number  of  songs.  On  a  revival  of 
Shakespeare's  Tempest  in  1746  (at  Drury  Lane), 
Ame  supplied  new  music  for  the  masque  and 
the  song  '  Where  the  Bee  sucks,'  a  composition 
of  perennial  beauty.  On  March  12,  1755,  he 
revived  his  'Abel,'  in  which  the  simple  and 
beautiful  melody  known  as  the  Hymn  of  Eve 
became  ezodedingly  popular.     On  July  6,  1 759, 
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the  Univeraity  of  Oxford  created  Arne  Doctor 
of  Music.  In  1760,  apparently  in  consequence 
of  a  ditference  with  Garrick,  Arne  transferred 
his  services  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  where 
on  Nov.  28  his  *  Thomas  and  Sally '  was  pro- 
duced, apparently  for  the  first  time.  On  Feb. 
2,  1762,  he  ventured  on  the  bold  experiment  of 
placing  before  an  English  audience  an  opera  com- 
posed after  the  Italian  manner,  with  recitative 
instead  of  spoken  dialogue.  For  this  purpose  he 
delected  the  'Artaserse'  of  Metastasio,  which  he 
himself  translated  into  English.  Departing  to 
a  great  extent  from  his  former  style  he  crowded 
many  of  the  airs  with  florid  divisions,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  part  of  Mandane,  which  he 
composed  for  his  pupil.  Miss  Brent.  The  other 
singers  were  Teuducci,  Peretti,  Beard,  Mattocks, 
and  Miss  Thomas.  The  success  of  the  work 
was  decided,  and  '  Artaxerxes '  retained  posses- 
sion of  the  stage  for  upwards  of  three-quarters 
of  a  century.  The  part  of  Mandane  was  long 
considered  the  touchstone  of  the  powers  of  a 
soprano  singer.  The  composer  sold  the  copy- 
right for  sixty  guineas,  an  insignificant  amount 
compared  with  the  sums  which  later  composers 
obtained,  but  probably  as  much  as  the  then 
more  limited  demand  for  music  justified  the 
publisher  in  giving.  The  popular  ballad-opera, 
'Love  in  a  Village,'  came  out  in  the  same 
year.  On  Feb.  29,  1764,  Dr.  Arne  produced 
his  second  oratorio,  *  Judith*  (originally  per- 
formed at  Drury  Lane,  Feb.  27,  1761)  at  the 
Chapel  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  in  Grosvenor 
Place,  Pimlico,  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity. 
In  1764  he  set  Metastasio's  opera  'Olimpiade,' 
in  the  original  language,  and  had  it  performed 
at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  It 
was  represented,  however,  but  twice,  owing,  it 
has  been  supposed,  to  some  petty  jealousy  of 
an  Englishman  composing  for  an  Italian  theatre. 
In  1769  Dr.  Arne  set  such  portions  of  the  ode 
written  by  Garrick  for  the  Shakespeare  jubilee  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  as  were  intended  to  be  sung, 
and  some  other  incidental  music  for  the  same 
occasion.  In  1770  he  presented  a  garbled 
version  of  Purcell's  'King  Arthur.'  One  of 
his  last  dramatic  compositions  was  the  music 
for  Mason's  'Caraotacus'  published  with  an 
interesting  preface,  in  1776.  Dr.  Ame  pro- 
duced numerous  glees,  catches,  and  canons, 
seven  of  which  obtained  prizes  at  the  Catch 
Club,  and  instrumental  music  of  various  kinds. 
He  parodied  '  Alexander's  Feast '  in  a  publica- 
tion called  ' Whittington's  Feast'  (see  Con- 
cordia, Jan.  22,  1876).  He  died  March  6, 
1778,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden.  Mrs.  Amo  survived  her  husbaiid  about 
seventeen  years,  dying  in  1795.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Dr.  Ame  was  the  first  intro- 
ducer of  female  voices  into  oratorio  choruses ; 
which  he  did  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  on 
Feb.  26,  1773,  in  a  performance  of  his  own 
'Judith.'      Dr.  Ame  was  author  as  well  as 


composer  of  'The  Guardian  outwitted,'  'The 
Rose,'  '  The  Contest  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,'  and 
'  Phoebe  at  Court,'  and  the  reputed  author  of 
'Don  Saverio*  and  *The  Cooper.'  A  fine 
portrait  of  him  by  Zoffany  is  in  the  possession 
of  Alfred  H.  Littleton,  Esiq. 

The  follo¥ring  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Ame's  com- 
positions : — 
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[Many  corrections  in  the  above  ariicle  are 
due  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Edwards,  the  author  of  two 
articles  on  Ame  in  the  Musical  Times,  Nov. 
and  Dec.  1901.]  w.  h.  h. 

ARNOLD,  JoHANN  Gottfried,  violoncellist 
and  composer,  bom  Feb.  15, 1773,  was  the  son  of 
the  schoolmaster  of  Niedernhall  near  Oehringen 
in  Wiirtemberg.  From  his  earliest  childhood 
he  showed  such  a  passion  and  aptitude  for 
music  that  his  father  apprenticed  him  in  hia 
twelfth  year  to  the  musical  director  (Stadt- 
musikus)  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Eunzelsau. 
During  this  time  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
the  practice  of  the  violoncello,  at  which,  under 
the  influence  of  a  most  exacting  master,  he 
worked  with  such  diligence  as,  it  is  said, 
permanently  to  injure  his  health.  In  1789 
his  term  of  apprenticeship  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  following  year  he  took  his  first  regular 
engagement  at  Wertheim,  where  his  uncle, 
Friedrich  Adam  Arnold,  was  established  as 
musical  director.  He  continued  to  study  with 
unabated  energy.  After  making  concert  tours 
in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  he  spent  some 
time  at  Ratisbon  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  instroction  of  the  able  violoncellist  Will- 
mann.  Making  constant  improvement,  he 
posited  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  at  which  latter 
town  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Bernard  Romberg,  whose  style 
and  method  he  studied  to  great  advantage.  In 
1798  he  became  attached  to  the  theatre  at 
Frankfort  as  first  violoncellist,  where  he  ooca- 
pied  himself  much  with  composition,  and  en- 
joyed a  great  reputation  both  as  executant  and 
teacher.     The  career,  however,  of  this  young 
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and  talented  artist  was  speedily  oat  short,  for 
he  died  of  an  affection  of  the  lungs  July  26, 
1806,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- four.  Besides 
compositions  and  '  transcriptions '  for  his  own 
particular  instrument,  he  wrote  original  pieces 
for  the  flute  and  piano,  and  made  quartet 
arrangements  of  various  operas,  etc.  F^tis 
(Biographic)  gires  a  list  of  his  compositions, 
including  five  concertos  for  the  violoncello ; 
a  symphonic  concertante  for  two  flutes  and 
orchestra  ;  airs  with  variations,  op.  9  (Bonn) ; 
easy  pieces  for  the  guitar,  etc.  T.  P.  H. 

ARNOLD,  Samuel,  Mus.Doo.  Bom  in 
London,  August  10,  1740,  and  educated  in  the 
Chapel  Boyal  under  Bernard  Gates  and  Dr. 
Kares.  His  progress  was  so  great  that  before 
he  had  attained  bis  twenty-third  year  Beard 
engaged  him  as  composer  to  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  where  in  1765  he  brought  out  the 
opera  of  *  The  Maid  of  the  MilL'  Many  of  the 
songs  were  selected  from  the  works  of  J.  G. 
Ba<Si,  Galuppi,  Jommelli,  and  other  Italian 
writers.  This  opera  was  one  of  the  first,  since 
the  time  of  Purcell,  in  which  concerted  music 
was  employed  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
stage,  and  it  was  used  by  Arnold  with  great 
devemess.  The  success  of  the  work  decided 
the  composer's  future  connection  vrith  the  stage, 
which  he  cultivated  with  such  diligence  and 
•uocess,  that  from  1765  to  1802  he  produced 
no  less  than  forty-three  operas,  musical  after- 
pieces, and  pantomimes.  His  attention  was 
early  directed  to  sacred  music,  and  his  first 
production  of  this  kind  was  an  oratorio  called 
'The  Cure  of  Saul,'  performed  in  1767.  This 
was  followed  by  *  Abimelech,'  1768,  'The  Resur- 
rection,' 1773,  and  'The  Prodigal  Son,'  1777, 
which  were  performed  under  his  own  direction. 

In  1769  Arnold  took  a  lease  of  Marylebone 
Gardens,  then  a  place  of  fashionable  resort, 
which  he  rendered  more  attractive  by  compos- 
ing and  producing  several  burlettas,  performed 
by  the  principal  singers  of  the  time.  Ultimately, 
however,  he  retired  from  the  speculation  with 
considerable  loss,  owing  to  the  dishonesty  of 
a  subordinate  (see  MARTLEBoyB  Gardens). 
In  1778  Arnold's  oratorio  of  'The  Prodigal 
Son '  was  performed  at  the  installation  of  Lord 
Korth  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
On  this  occasion  Arnold  was  oflered  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  in  Music,  but  he  preferred 
taking  it  in  the  prescribed  mode.  It  is  said 
that  Dr.  Hayes,  the  Professor,  returned  the 
candidate's  exercise  unopened,  remarking,  '  Sir, 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  scrutinise  an  exercise 
written  by  the  composer  of ' '  The  Prodigal  Son. " ' 

Dr.  Arnold  succeeded  Dr.  Nares  in  1783  as 
organist  and  composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  for 
which  establishment  he  wrote  several  services 
and  anthems.  Shortly  afterwards  he  published 
a  continuation  of  Boyce's  '  Cathedral  Music,'  in 
four  volumes,  a  new  edition  of  which  was  issued 
in  1847  by  the  writer  of  the  present  article.    In 


1790  he  founded  a  society  of  musicians  under 
the  title  of  ' The  Graduates'  Meeting. '  In  1 791, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Callcott,  he  published 
a  work  entitled,  'The  Psalms  of  David,'  etc. 
He  also  published  '  An  Ode  for  the  Anniversary 
of  the  London  Hospital.' 

In  1786  Dr.  Arnold  issued  proposals  for  a 
uniform  edition  of  Handel's  works,  and  the 
list  was  headed  by  George  III.  as  a  subscriber 
for  twenty-five  copies.  He  met  with  sufficient 
encouragement  to  carry  it  on  to  168  numbers, 
or  about  forty  volumes,  but  not  enough  to  en- 
able him  to  complete  his  plan,  and  the  edition 
is  far  from  perfect  in  many  ways.  In  1787,  in 
conjunction  with  his  friend  Callcott,  he  estab- 
lished the  Glee  Club  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Stanley  he  joined  Linley  as  conductor  of  the 
oratorios  at  Drury  Lane,  for  some  time  a  pro- 
fitable speculation,  but  at  length  opposed  by 
Ashley  at  Covent  Garden,  who  by  converting 
the  so-called  oratorio  into  a  medley  of  light 
compositions,  stimulated  the  public  appetite  for 
novelty,  and  the  more  classical  performance  at 
the  rival  theatre  was  deserted.  His  last  ora- 
torio, 'Elisha,'  was  produced  in  1795,  but  it 
met  with  little  success,  and  was  not  repeated. 

In  1789  Dr.  Arnold  was  appointed  conductor 
of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  a  noble 
institution  then  in  its  decline  ;  he  retained  the 
post  until  the  termination  of  the  Academy's 
existence  in  1792.  In  1798  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Cooke  as  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
four  years  later,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  P.  Hayes, 
was  requested  to  conduct  the  yearly  performance 
at  St.  Paul's  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy,  About  two  years  afterwards  a  fall  from 
the  steps  of  his  library  occasioned  internal 
injuries  and  hastened  his  death.  He  died  Oct. 
22,  1802.  His  remains  were  deposited  near 
those  of  his  great  predecessors,  Purcell,  Blow, 
and  Croft,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Dr.  Arnold  wrote  with  great  facility  and 
correctness,  but  the  demand  upon  his  powers 
was  too  varied  and  too  incessant  to  allow  of 
lus  attaining  great  excellence  in  any  depart- 
ment of  his  art. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  dramatic  com- 
positions : — 

Ibid  of  the  Mm,  ins.    BoMmond.  1987.    Portrait.  1770.   Mother 
Bhipton,  1770.     Son- in  •Law,  1779.     Smnmer  Amaaement,  1779. 
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Many  harpsichord  compositions,  and  a  set 
of  six  overtures  in  8  parts,  are  extant;  but 
the  work   by  which  Arnold  will  be  longest 
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remembered  is  entitled  *  CSathedral  Mnsic,  being 
a  collection  in  score  of  the  most  valuable  and 
useful  compositions  for  that  service  by  the 
several  English  masters  of  the  last  200  years  ; 
selected  and  revised  by  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold, 
Organist  and  Composer  to  His  Majesty's  Royal 
Chapels.'  The  Preface  is  dated  480  Strand, 
Nov.  1, 1790.     The  contents  are  as  follows : — 


Patriqk. 


VOL.  I. 
X.  Mid  K   Soft. 


Cniu>.    If .  and  K.  Senr.  E  minor. 
Do.    FaU  Anth.  If  the  Lord. 
Do.    P.  A.  O  pnj. 
CfjiKK.    Sanotoa. 
Kknt.    F.  a.  Hoarken  mita 
Caorr.    Vane  Anth.  I  will  glT«. 
Kino.    F.  A.  Hoar,  O  Lord. 
Do.    F.  A.  BeJoioalnthaLoid. 
Da    X.  and  K  Serr.  B  flat 
OaoR.    M.  Serr.  B  minor. 
Alduoh.    M.  and  E.  Senr.  in  A. 
Do.    Schauta. 
PvaoKix.    Vene  A.  Bleieed  are 

they. 
Talus.    F.  A.  All  people* 
Gounrur.    X.  and  B.  Serr.  In  F. 
Wbldoit.    Solo  A.   O  Qod,  Thon 


F.A.  WehaTe heard. 

OoLDwur. 
▼ant. 

AU>UOB. 

F.A.  Behold  my  eer- 

F.A.  Not  onto 

QB. 

Do.    F.A.  Opndae. 

voun. 

QWMEKW, 

a 

Do.    Solo 

L 

Do.    V.A 

Caorr.    "V 

Knro.    3L 

Do.    F.A 

OrnxxuB. 

UL 

Do.    V.A 

KiMO.    X, 

Tdowat. 

rd. 

Wbldov.    F.  a.  Who  ean  tdL 
Okbbvb.    V.  a.  0  pralae. 
Bktajt.    X.  and  B.  Serr.  In  G. 
TAAYua.    X.  Senr.  In  F. 

VOL.  in. 
BoTOB.    X.  Serr.  In  A. 
Do.    Solo  A.  Lord,  what  la. 
Do.    F.  A.  Save  me.  O  God. 
Chant*  hj  SaTase,  TkaTen,  Naree* 

Kent. 
BoTOB.    Solo  A.  Lord,  teaeh  im 
TALua.    F.  A.  Hear  the  roloe. 
AutaioH.  V.A.  lamwellpleaaedi 
TKATxna.  B.A.  Ponder  my  worda, 
NAJUii.    X.  and  B.  Bonr.  In  F. 
Do.    F.  A.  BleaMd  Is  he. 
Do.    F.  A.  O  Lord,  grant. 
Do.    F.  A.  Try  me. 
Do.    Chant. 

TaATxaa.    T«  Denm  In  D. 
Knro.    X.  and  K  Senr.  In  a 
Do.    V.  A.  WherewlthaL 
OuoDiB.    V.  A.  Hear  my  prayer. 
BoYOX.    S.  A.  Tom  Thee. 
Do.    F.  A.  Bleainc  and  glory. 
Knro.    X.  Senr.  In  A. 
Hau.  and  Hdib.    Te  Denm  and 

JaUlate. 
QwaxM.  V.A.OQod,Thoahajt. 
ATSTOir.    Chant. 
TiiATBBa.    V.  A.  Aaorlhe. 
Alduoh.    &  Senr.  In  F. 
Durum.    Chant. 

BoTcn.    S.  A.  Ponder  my  worda. 
OnBBn.    S.  A.  O  Lord  God. 

VOL.  TV. 
The  Oiian  part  to  the  fongolng. 


(ffarmontam  for  1880  ;  Old  Playbills  ;  Biog, 
Did.  U.K.S.)   [Diet,  o/NiU,  Biog.]    B.  F.  K. 

ARNOULD,  Madeleine  Sophie,  a  fiskmous 
actress  and  singer,  and  the  original  Iphig^nie  in 
Gluck's  opera.  Bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  14,  1744, 
in  the  same  room  in  the  Rue  do  Bethisy  in 
which  Admiral  Coligny  was  murdered,  August 
24,  1572.  The  Princess  of  Modena  hearing 
the  child  sing  in  the  church  of  Val  de  Or&ce 
was  so  charmed  that  she  recommended  her  to 
the  royal  Intendant  of  Music.  Against  the 
will  of  her  mother,  Sophie  became  a  member  of 
the  Chapelle  Royale,  and  was  taught  comedy 
by  Mile.  Hippolyte  Clairon,  and  singing  by 
Mile.  Tel.  Mme.  de  Pompadour  hearing  her 
on  one  occasion  was  so  much  struck  by  the 
young  artist  that  she  characteristically  said, 
*  With  such  talents  you  may  become  a  princess,' 
She  made  her  d6but  on  Dec.  15,  1757,  and 
remained  on  the  stage  till  1778,  the  most 
admired  artist  of  the  Paris  Op^ra.  In  that 
year  she  left  the  boards  and  retired  into  private 
life.  Mile.  Amould  was  not  less  renowned  for 
her  wit  and  power  of  conversation  than  for  her 
ability  as  a  singer  and  actor.  The  Amouldicma 
contain  a  host  of  her  caustic  and  witty  speeches. 
She  died  in  1803.  f.  o. 

ARPEGGIO  (lUl.,  from  Arpa,  'the  harp* ; 
Arpeggiare,  *to  play  upon  the  harp*).  Tlie 
employment  in  vocal  or  instrumental  music  of 
the  notes  of  a  chord  in  succession  instead  of 
simultaneously ;  also,  in  pianoforte  music,  the 


breaking  or  ^treading  of  a  chord,  either  upwards 
or  downwards. 

The  introduction  of  the  arpeggio  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  a  melody  marks  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  pianoforte  music.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  about  1780  by 
Alberti,  a  Venetian  amateur  musician,  in 
whose  *VIII  Senate  per  Cembalo'  are  found 
the  earliest  signs  of  emancipation  from  the 
contrapuntal  form  of  accompaniment  exclu- 
sively used  up  to  that  time.  The  simple  kind 
of  arpeggio  employed  by  him,  which  is  still 
known  as  the  *  Alberti  bass '  (Ex.  1)  has  since 
become  fully  developed,  not  alone  as  accompani- 
ment, but  also  as  an  essential  part  of  the  most 
brilliant  instrumental  passages  of  modem  music. 

1. 


Arpeggio  passages  such  as  those  alluded  to 
are  almost  invariably  written  out  in  full,  but 
the  simple  spreading  of  the  notes  of  a  chord 
(in  contradistinction  to  eoncento,  the  sounding 
of  all  the  notes  together)  is  usually  indicated 
by  certain  signs.  According  to  Tiirk  (*  Clavier- 
schule*)  the  signs  for  the  arpeggio,  beginning 
with  the  lowest  note,  are  as  in  Ex.  2,  those 
for  the  descending  arpeggio  as  in  Ex.  3.  The 
latter  is  however  only  met  with  in  old  music ; 
the  downward  arpeggio,  which  is  but  rarely 
employed  in  modem  music,  being  now  always 
written  in  fUlL 

t.  WrUten.  8. 


The  arpeggio  in  modem  music  is  usually 
indicated  as  in  Ex.  4,  and  occasionally  (as  for 
instance  in  some  of  Hummel's  compositions)  by 
a  stroke  across  the  chord  (Ex.  5).  This  is 
however  incorrect,  as  it  may  easily  be  mistaken 
for  the  combination  of  arpeggio  with  AociAO- 
OATURA,  which,  according  to  Emanuel  Bach, 
is  to  be  written  and  played  as  in  Sx.  6. 
,  4.    ,       ,     5.  ,      6. 


^^$^^^m 


l__^_i__!.1 


\&    I  i,:fi'i^:,Mi 

In  the  arpeggio  as  above,  the  notes  when 
once  sounded  are  all  sustained  to  the  ftdl  value 
of  the  chord,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
foreign  note  (the  acdaccatura)  in  Ex.  6.  Some- 
times, however,  certain  notes  are  required  to  be 
held  while  the  others  are  released  ;  in  this  case 
the  chord  is  written  as  in  Ex.  7. 
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The  arpeggio  should,  according  to  the  best 
aathorities,  begin  at  the  moment  due  to  the 
chord,  whether  it  is  indicated  by  the  sign  or 
by  small  notes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  eftect  of  a  chord  is  weakened  and  often 
spoilt  by  being  begun  before  its  time,  as  is 
the  bad  habit  of  many  inexperienced  players. 
Thus  the  commencement  of  Mozart's  Sonata 
in  G  (Ex.  8)  should  be  played  as  in  Ex.  9, 
and  not  as  in  Ex.  10.  Nevertheless  it  appears 
,  8.    A\ 


to  the  writer  that  there  are  cases  in  modem 
music  in  which  it  is  advisable  to  break  the  rule 
and  allow  the  last  note  of  the  arpeggio  to  fall 
upon  the  beat,  as  for  instance  in  Mendelssohn's 
'lieder  ohne  Worte,'  Book  v.  No.  1,  where 
the  same  note  often  serves  as  the  last  note  of 
an  arpeggio  and  at  the  same  time  as  an  essential 
note  of  the  melody,  and  on  that  aooount  will 
not  bear  the  delay  which  would  arise  if  the 
Arpeggio  were  played  according  to  rule  (see  Ex. 
11,  whioh  oould  scarcely  be  played  as  in  Ex.  12). 
11. 


In  musio  of  the  time  of  Bach  a  sequence  of 
chords  is  sometimes  met  with  bearing  the  word 
'  arpeggio ' ;  in  this  case  the  order  of  breaking 
the  chord,  and  even  the  number  of  times  the 
same  chord  may  be  broken,  is  left  to  the  taste 
of  the  performer,  as  in  Bach's  'Sonata  for 
I^anoforte  and  Violin,'  No.  2  (Ex.  18),  which 
is  usually  played  as  in  Ex.  14. 
18.    Violin. 


Sometimes  the  arpeggio  of  the  first  chord  of 
a  sequence  is  written  out  in  full,  as  an  indica- 
tion to  the  player  of  the  rate  of  movement  to 
be  applied  to  the  who)^  passage.  This  is  the 
case  in  Bach's  'Fantasia  Cromatica'  (Ex.  16), 
which  is  intended  to  be  played  as  in  Ex.  16. 
Such  indications,  however,  need  not  always 
be  strictly  followed,  and  indeed  Mendelssohn, 
speaking  of  the  passage  quoted,  says  in  a  letter 
to  his  sister  :  '  I  take  the  liberty  to  play  them 
(the  arpeggios)  with  every  possible  eresceTido 
and  piano  and  ff.,  with  pedal  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  the  bass  notes  doubled  as  well.  .  .  . 
N.B. — Each  chord  is  broken  tvHee,  and  later 
on  only  once,  as  it  happens.'  (Mendelssohn, 
Brief e^  ii  241).  In  the  same  letter  he  gives 
as  an  illustration  the  passage  as  in  Ex.  17. 


When  an  appoggiatura  is  applied  to  an  ar- 
peggio chord,  it  takes  its  place  as  one  of  the 
notes  of  the  arpeggio,  and  occasions  a  delay 
of  the  particular  note  to  which  it  belongs 
equal  to  the  time  required  for  its  performance, 
whether  it  be  long  or  short  (Ex.  18). 
18. 


Chords  are  occasionally  met  with  (espeoislly 
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in  Haydn's  pianoforte  sonatas)  which  are  partly 
^V^gg^o,  one  hand  having  to  spread  the  chord 
while  the  other  plays  the  notes  all  together ; 
the  correct  rendering  of  such  chords  is  as 
follows  (Ex.  19): 


Another  instance,  where  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  observe  the  difference  between  the 
arpeggio  and  the  plain  chord,  is  in  Brahma's 
intermezzo  in  E,  op.  116,  No.  4. 

A  distinction  is,  or  ought  to  be,  made 
between  the  long  arpeggio  mark  joining  both 
staves,  and  a  separate  arpeggio  mark  for  each 
stave: 

Itaiyed. 


ARPEGGIONE,  or  Guitar  Violoncello, 
a  stringed  instrument,  played  with  a  bow, 
which  was  invented  by  G.  Staufer,  of  Vienna, 
in  1828,  but  appears  never  to  have  come 
much  into  use,  and  whose  very  name  would 
probably  now  be  unknown,  if  it  were  not  for 
an  interesting  sonata  (in  A)  for  pianoforte  and 
arpeggione  by  Franz  Schubert,  written  in  1824, 
published  in  series  8  of  the  complete  edition  by 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel. 

The  arpeggione  appears  to  have  been  of 
the  size  of  the  viol  da  gamba,  or  a  small  violon- 
cello ;  the  shape  of  the  body  something  like 
that  of  the  guitar.  The  finger-board  had  frets, 
and  the  six  strings  were  tuned  thus — 


An  instruction-book  for  the  arpeggione  by  Vino. 
Schuster,  the  phiyer  for  whom  Schubert  wrote 
his  sonata,  has  been  published  by  A.  DiabeUi 
and  Co.,  of  Vienna.  P.  D. 

ARPICORDO.     See  Harpsichord. 

ARRANGEMENT,  or  ADAPTATION,  is 
the  musical  counterpart  of  literary  translation. 
Voices  or  instruments  are  as  languages  by  which 


the  thoughts  or  emotions  of  composers  are  made 
known  to  the  world  ;  and  the  object  of  arrange- 
ment is  to  make  that  which  was  written  in  one 
musical  language  intelligible  in  another. 

The  functions  of  the  arranger  and  translator 
are  similar  ;  for  instruments,  like  languages,  are 
characterised  by  peculiar  idioms  and  special 
aptitudes  and  deficiencies  which  call  for  critical 
ability  and  knowledge  of  corresponding  modes 
of  expression  in  dealing  with  them.  But  more 
than  all,  the  most  indispensable  quality  to  both 
is  a  capacity  to  understand  the  work  they  have 
to  desd  with.  For  it  is  not  enough  to  put 
note  for  note  or  word  for  word  or  even  to  find 
corresponding  idioms.  The  meanings  and  values 
of  words  and  notes  are  variable  with  their 
relative  positions,  and  the  choice  of  them 
demands  appreciation  of  the  work  generally,  as 
well  as  of  the  details  of  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed.  It  demands,  in  fact,  a  certain 
correspondence  of  feeling  with  the  original 
author  in  the  mind  of  the  arranger  or  translator. 
Authors  have  often  been  fortunate  in  having 
other  great  authors  for  their  translators,  but  few 
have  written  their  own  works  in  more  languages 
than  one.  Music  has  had  the  advantage  of  not 
only  having  arrangements  by  the  greatest  mas- 
ters, but  arrangements  by  them  of  their  own 
works.  Such  cases  ought  to  be  the  highest  order 
of  their  kind,  and  if  there  are  any  things  worth 
noting  in  the  comparison  between  arrangements 
and  originals  they  ought  to  be  found  there. 

The  earliest  things  which  answered  the  purpose 
of  arrangements  were  the  publications  of  parts  of 
early  operas,  such  as  the  recitatives  and  airs  with 
merely  figured  bass  and  occasional  indications 
of  a  figure  or  a  melody  for  the  accompaniment. 
In  this  manner  were  published  operas  of  Lulli 
and  Handel,  and  many  now  forgotten  composers 
for  the  stage  of  their  time  and  before  ;  but  these 
are  not  of  a  nature  to  arouse  much  interest 

The  first  arrangements  which  have  any  great 
artistic  value  are  Bach's  ;  and  as  they  are  many 
of  them  of  his  own  works,  there  is,  as  has  been 
before  observed,  especial  reason  for  putting  con- 
fidence in  such  conclusions  as  can  be  arrived 
at  from  the  consideration  of  his  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. At  the  time  when  his  attention  was 
first  strongly  attracted  to  Italian  instrumental 
music  by  the  principles  of  form  which  their  com- 
posers had  originated,  and  worked  with  great 
skill,  he  arranged  sixteen  violin  concertos  of 
Vivaldi's  for  the  clavier  solo,  and  three  of  the 
same  and  a  first  movement  for  the  organ. 
Bach's  concerto  for  four  harpsichords  in  A 
minor  is  an  adaptation  of  a  work  of  Vivaldi's 
for  four  violins  in  B  minor,  given  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  B.-G.  vol.  xliii.  Of  the  originals  of 
these  it  appears  from  Spitta  (Engl,  trans,  i. 
412),  that  there  are  six  to  be  found  for  com- 
parison ;  but,  as  Spitta  observes,  from  the 
freedom  with  which  Bach  treated  his  original 
in  these  it  is  legitimate  to  infer  his  treatment 
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of  the  others.  Vivaldi's  existing  concertos  are 
excellent  in  form,  but  his  ideas  are  frequently 
crude  and  unsatisfactory,  and  their  treatment 
is  often  thin  and  weak.  Bach's  object  being 
rather  to  have  good  illustrations  of  beauty  of 
form  than  substance,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
alter  the  details  of  figures,  rhythms,  and 
melodies,  and  even  successions  of  keys,  to 
amplify  cadences,  and  add  inner  parts,  till  the 
whole  is  transformed  into  a  Bach -commentary 
on  the  form-principles  of  the  Italians  rather  thui 
an  arrangement  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
term.  It  is  not  howeyer  an  instance  to  justify 
arrangers  in  like  freedom,  as  it  is  obviously  ex- 
ceptional, and  is  moreover  in  marked  opposi- 
tion to  Bach's  arrangements  of  his  own  works. 
Some  of  these  are  of  a  nature  to  induce  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  changeswould  beconsiderable; 
as  for  instance  the  arrangement  of  the  prelude  to 
the  Solo  Violin  Sonata  in  £,  as  the  introduction 
in  D  to  the  Cantata  <  Wir  danken  dir,  Gott '  ^  for 
obbligato  organ  with  aocompcuiiment  of  strings, 
oboes,  and  tnimpets.  The  original  movement 
consists  almostthroughoutof  continually  moving 
semiquavers  embracing  many  thorough  violin 
passages,  and  certainly  does  not  seem  to  afford 
much  material  to  support  its  changed  condition. 
But  a  comparison  shows  that  there  is  no  change 
of  material  importance  in  the  whole,  unless  an 
aooompaniment  of  masterly  simplicity  can  be 
called  a  change.  There  are  immaterial  altera- 
tions of  notes  here  and  there  for  the  oonveni- 
\  of  the  player,  and  the  figure 


m  the  violin  sonata,  is  changed  into 


in  the  organ  arrangement— and  so  on,  for  effect, 
and  that  is  all. 

Another  instance  of  a  like  nature  is  the 
anangement  of  the  fugue  from  the  solo  violin 
sonata  in  G  minor  (No.  1)  for  Organ  in  D  minor 
(B..G.  vol.  XV.  p.  148).  Here  the  changes  are 
more  important  though  still  remarkably  slight 
considering  the  difference  between  the  violin 
and  the  two  manuals  and  pedals  of  an  organ. 

The  most  important  changes  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

The  last  half  of  bar  5  and  the  first  of  bar  6 
are  amplified  into  a  bar  and  two  halves  to 
enable  the  pedals  to  come  in  with  the  subject 
in  the  orthoidox  manner. 


FA^^ifjtii 


L53i 


>  Bl-O.  Ttd.  t.  Ho.  a 


jLjLA^AM 


etc. 


In  the  same  manner  two  half- bars  are  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  bar  28,  where  the  pedal  comes 
in  a  second  time  with  a  quotation  of  the  subject 
not  in  the  original.  In  bar  16  there  is  a  sindlar 
point  not  in  tjie  original,  which,  however,  makes 
no  change  in  the  harmony. 

The  further  alterations  amount  to  the  filling 
up  and  wider  distribution  of  the  original 
harmonies,  the  addition  of  passing  notes  and 
grace  notes,  and  the  remodelling  of  violin  pass- 
ages ;  of  the  nature  of  all  which  changes  the 
following  bar  is  an  admirable  instance^ 
Violin 


^l^^zT  I 


^^^^If 


VOL.  I 


Two  other  arrangements  of  Bach's,  namely  that 
of  the  first  violin  concerto  in  A  minor,  and  of 
the  second  in  E  major  (B.-G.  xxi.  pp.  8  and 
21)  as  concertos  for  the  clavier  in  G  minor  and 
D  migor  respectively  (B.-G.  xvii.  pp.  199  and 
81),  are  not  only  interesting  in  themselves,  but 
become  doubly  so  when  compared  with  Beet- 
hoven's arrangement  of  his  violin  concerto  in  D 
as  a  pianoforte  concerto.^ 

The  first  essential  in  these  cases  was  to  add 
a  sufficiently  important  part  for  the  left  hand, 
and  the  methods  adopted  afford  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
great  masters  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the 
instruments  they  wrote  for.  A  portion  of  this 
requirement  Bach  supplies  from  the  string  ac- 
companiment, frequently  without  alteration ; 
but  a  great  deal  appears  to  be  new  till  it  is 
analysed ;  as,  for  instance,  the  independent 
part  given  to  the  left  hand  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  concerto  in  G  minor  from  the 
twenty -fifth  bar  almost  to  the  end,  which  is 
OS  superbly  fresh  and  pointed  as  it  is  smooth 
and  natural  throughout.     On  examination  this 

«  Brdtkopf  ■  odltlou  of  Boethorra.  No.  TS. 
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passage — which  deserves  quotation  if  it  were 
not  too  long — proves  to  be  a  long  variation  on 
the  original  bass  of  the  accompaniment,  and 
perfectly  faithful  to  its  source. 

Bach's  principle  in  this  and  in  other  cases  of 
like  nature  is  contrapuntal ;  Beethoven's  is  the 
exact  contrary  almost  throughout.  He  supplies 
his  left  hand  mainly  with  unisons  and  unisons 
disguised  by  various  devices  (which  is  in  con- 
formity witii  his  practice  in  his  two  great  con- 
certos in  Q  and  £  flat,  in  which  the  use  of 
unisons  and  disgmsed  unisons  for  the  two  hands 
is  very  extensive) ;  and  where  a  new  accompani- 
ment is  inserted  it  is  of  the  very  simplest  kind 
possible,  such  as 

=5fc 


after  the  cadenza  in  the  first  movement;  or 
else  it  is  in  simple  chords,  forming  unobtrusive 
answers  to  figures  and  rhythms  in  the  orchestral 
accompaniment. 

Botii  masters  alter  the  original  violin  figures 
here  and  there  for  convenience  or  effect.  Thus 
Bach,  in  the  last  movement  of  the  G  minor 
clavier  concerto,  puts 


and  in  the  last  movement  of  the  D  major  puts 


in  the  E  major  violin  concerto. 

The  nature  of  Beethoven's  alterations  may  be 
iudged  of  from  the  following  quotation  from  the 
last  movement,  after  the  ccSenza : — 


viom 


Another  typical  alteration  lb  after  the  coda  in 


the  first  movement,  where,  in  the  thirteenth 
bar  from  the  end,  in  order  to  give  the  left  hand 
something  to  do,  Beethoven  anticipates  the 
figure  of  smoothly  flowing  semiquavers  with 
which  the  part  of  the  violin  doses,  making  the 
two  hands  alternate  till  they  join  in  playing 
the  last  passage  in  octaves.  In  both  masters' 
works  there  are  instances  of  holding  notes  being 
changed  into  shakes  in  the  arrangements,  as  in 
the  7th  and  8th  bars  of  the  slow  movement  of 
the  D  concerto  of  Bach,  and  the  2nd  and  5th 
bflkrs  after  the  first  tutti  in  the  last  movement 
of  Beethoven's  concerto.  In  both  there  are 
instances  of  simple  devices  to  avoid  rapid  repeti- 
tion of  notes,  which  is  an  easy  process  on  the 
violin,  but  an  effort  on  the  pianoforte,  and  con- 
sequently produces  a  different  effect.  They 
both  amplify  arpeggio  passages  within  moderate  • 
bounds,  both  are  alike  careful  to  find  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  form  of  a  change  when  one 
becomes  necessary,  and  in  both  the  care  taken 
to  be  faithful  to  the  originals  is  conspicuous. 

The  same  care  is  observable  in  another 
arrangement  of  Beethoven's,  vis.  the  Pianoforte 
Trio^  made  from  his  second  S3rmphony. 

The  comparison  between  these  is  very  interest- 
ing owing  to  the  unflagging  variety  of  the 
distribution  of  the  orchestral  parts  to  the  three 
instruments.  The  pianoforte  naturally  takes 
the  substance  of  the  work,  but  not  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  throw  the  others  into  subordina- 
tion. The  strings  are  used  mostly  to  mark 
special  orchestral  points  and  contrasts,  and  to 
take  such  things  as  the  pianoforte  is  unfitted 
for.  Their  distribution  is  so  free  that  the 
violin  will  sometimes  take  notes  that  are  in  the 
parts  of  three  or  more  instruments  in  a  single 
bar.  In  other  respects  the  strings  are  used  to 
reinforce  the  accompaniment,  so  that  in  point 
of  fact  the  violin  in  the  trio  plays  more  of  the 
second  violin  part  than  of  the  first,  and  the 
violoncello  of  any  other  instrument  from  bastio 
to  oboe  than  the  part  given  to  it  in  the 
symphony. 

The  changes  made  are  few  and  only  such  as 
are  necessitated  by  technical  differences,  and 
are  of  the  same  simple  kind  with  those  in  the 
concerto,  and  originating  in  similar  circum- 
stances. £ver3rthing  in  the  distribution  of  the 
instruments  subserves  some  purpose,  and  the 
re-sorting  of  the  details  always  indicates  some 
definite  principle  not  at  variance  with  the  style 
of  the  originaL 

An  illustration  of  the  highest  order  in  more 
modem  works  is  found  in  the  exquisitely  artistic 
arrangement  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
music  for  four  hands  on  one  pianoforte  by 
Mendelssohn  himself. 

The  step  from  Beethoven  to  Mendelssohn 
embraces  a  considerable  development  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  technical  and  tonal  qualities 
of  the  pianoforte,  as  well  as  of  its  mechanical 
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improTement  as  an  uistrument.  Thin  becomes 
apparent  in  the  different  characteristios  of  Men- 
delsBohn's  work,  which  in  matter  of  detail  is 
mnch  more  free  than  Beethoven's,  though  quite 
as  laithful  in  general  effect. 

At  the  yery  beginning  of  the  overture  is  an 
instance  in  point,  where  that  which  appears  in 
the  score  as 


M  in  tbe  pianoforte  arrangement  given  (in  notes 
of  half  the  original  value)  as 


the  object  evidently  being  to  avoid  the  repeti- 
tion and  the  rapid  thirds  which  would  mar  the 
lightness  and  crispness  and  delicacy  of  the 
passage. 

In  one  instance  a  similar  effect  is  produced 
by  a  diametrically  contrary  process,  where 
Bottom's  bray,  which  in  the  original  is  given 
to  strings  and  clarinets  (a),  is  given  in  the 
pianoforte  arrangement  as  at  (b) : — 

W.J  J       Q>)T2      -i^ 


It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  overture  is  written  in  notes  of  half  the 
value  of  those  of  the  orchestral  score,  with  twice 
the  amount  in  each  bar ;  except  the  four 
charMstaristio  wind -chords — tonic,  dominant, 
tab-dominant,  and  tonic — ^which  are  semibreves, 
is  in  the  original,  whenever  they  occur ;  in  all 
the  rest  semiquavers  stand  for  quavers,  quavers 
for  crotchets,  crotchets  for  minims,  etc.,  as  may 
be  seen  by  referring  to  the  above  examples. 
The  change  may  possibly  have  been  made  in 
the  hope  that  the  players  would  be  more  likely 
to  hit  the  character  of  the  work  when  playing 
from  the  quicker-looking  notes ;  or  it  may  have 
been  a  vague  idea  of  conforming  to  a  kind  of 
etiquette  noticeable  in  music,  church  music 
affecting  the  longer-looking  notes,  such  as 
semibreves  and  minims,  while  orchestral  music 
has  the  faster-looking  notes,  such  as  quavers 
(oTertures  to  'Coriolan,'  *Leonore/  'Fidelio,' 
'  Jeasonda,'  etc.),  and  pianoforte  music  descends 
to  semiquavers — as  though  to  mark  the  relative 
degrees  of  dignity. 

The  pianoforte  arrangement  of  the  scherzo 
of  the  Midsummer  NighCs  Dream  abounds 
with  happy  devices  for  avoiding  rapid  repeti- 
tions, and  for  expressing  contrasts  of  wind 
and  strings,  and  imitating  the  effect  of  many 


orchestral  parts  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  put  into  the  arrangement  in  their  entirety. 
One  of  the  happiest  passages  in  the  whole  work 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  passage  on  the  tonic 
pedal  at  the  end  of  this  movement. 
Fiuu      *  ■  '  " 


{0  pedal,  jpUaUaU  basti,  and  Comi  and  T^rcmbe  on  first 
beat  qf  each  bar,) 


Primo 


Mendelssohn  often  takes  the  freedom  of 
slightly  altering  the  details  of  a  quick  passage 
in  order  to  give  it  greater  interest  as  a  piano- 
forte figure ;  which  seems  to  be  a  legitimate 
development  of  the  theory  of  the  relative  idio- 
matic modes  of  expression  of  different  instru- 
ments, and  its  adaptation  to  details. 

A  still  further  development  in  this  direction 
is  found  in  the  arrangement  by  Brahms  of  his 
pianoforte  quintet  in  F  minor  (op.  84)  as  a 
sonata  for  two  pianofortes.  In  this  the  main 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  balance  the  work 
of  the  two  pianofortes.  Sometimes  the  first 
pianoforte,  and  sometimes  the  second  has  the 
original  pianoforte  part  for  pages  together,  and 
sometimes  for  a  few  bars  at  a  time,  but  when- 
ever the  nature  of  the  passages  admits  of  it, 
the  materials  are  distributed  evenly  between 
the  two  instruments.  There  are  some  changes 
— such  as  the  addition  of  a  bar  in  two  places 
in  the  first  movement,  and  the  change  of  an 
accidental  in  the  last— which  must  be  referred 
to  critical  considerations,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  arrangement  The  technical  changes 
in  the  arrangement  are  the  occasional  develop- 
ment of  a  free  inner  part  out  of  the  materials 
of  the  original  without  further  change  in  the 
harmonies,  the  filling  up  of  rhythm -marking 
chords  of  the  strings,  frequent  reinforcement  of 
the  bass  by  doubling,  and,  which  is  especially 
noticeable,  frequent  doubling  of  both  melodies 
and  parts  of  important  figures.  It  is  this  latter 
peculiarity  which  especially  marks  the  adapta- 
tion of  certain  tendencies  of  modem  pianoforte- 
plapng  to  arrangement,  — the  tendency,  namely, 
to  double  all  the  parts  possible,  to  fill  up  chords 
to  the  utmost,  and  to  distribute  the  notes  over 
a  wider  space,  with  greater  regard  to  their  tonal 
relations  than  formerly,  and  by  every  means  to 
enlaige  the  scope  and  effective  power  of  the 
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instrumeiit,  at  the  same  time  breaking  down 
all  the  obstractions  and  restrictions  which  the 
old  dogmas  of  style  in  playing  placed  in  the 
way  of  its  development.  [Brahms's  arrangement 
of  Joachim's  overture  to  *  Henry  IV.,'  for  two 
pianofortes,  may  be  referred  to,  although  the 
original  is  not  available  for  comparison.] 

Another  admirable  instance  of  this  kind  is 
the  arrangement  by  Brahms  of  a  gavotte  of 
Giuck's  in  A  ;  which  however  in  its  new  form 
is  as  much  marked  by  the  personality  of  the 
arranger  as  that  of  the  composer — a  dangerous 
precedent  for  ordinary  arrangers. 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  resources  of  modem  pianoforte- 
playing  to  arrangement,  is  that  by  Tausig  of 
Bach's  toccata  and  fugue  for  the  organ  in  D, 
*zum  Gonzertvortrag  frei  bearbeitet.'  The 
difficulty  in  such  a  case  is  to  keep  np  the 
balance  of  the  enlarged  scale  throughout. 
Tausig's  perfect  mastery  of  his  art  has  carried 
him  through  the  ordeal  unscathed,  from  the 
first  bar,  where 


■==     becomes 


down  to  the  end,  where  Bach's 


and  the  result  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
performer  is  magnificent. 

The  point  which  this  arrangement  has  in 
common  with  the  foregoing  classical  examples, 
is  its  remarkable  fidelity  to  the  materials  of 
the  original,  and  the  absence  of  irrelevant 
matter.  The  tendency  of  high -class  modem 
arrangements  is  towards  freedom  of  interpreta- 
tion ;  and  the  comparison  of  classical  arrange- 
ments with  their  originals  shows  that  this  is 
legitimate,  up  to  the  point  of  imitating  the 
idioms   of  one  instmment  by  the  idioms   of 


another,  the  effects  of  one  by  the  efiects  of 
another.  Beyond  that  lies  the  danger  of 
marring  the  balance  of  the  original  works  by 
undue  enlargement  of  the  scale  of  particulu* 
parts,  of  obscuring  the  personality  of  the 
original  composer,  and  of  caricature, — that 
pitfall  of  ill-regulated  admiration, — instances  of 
which  may  be  found  in  modem  '  transcriptions,' 
which  are  the  most  extreme  advance  yet  achieved 
in  the  direction  of  freedom  of  interpretation. 

The  foregoing  is  veiy  far  from  exhausting 
the  varieties  of  kinds  of  arrangement ;  for  since 
these  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  possible 
interchanges  between  instruments  and  combina- 
tions of  instruments,  the  only  course  open  is  to 
take  typical  instances  frx>m  the  best  sources  to 
illustrate  general  principles — and  these  will  be 
found  to  apply  to  all  arrangements  which  lay 
claim  to  artistic  merit  To  take  for  instance 
an  arrangement  of  an  orchestral  work  for  wind 
band :  the  absent  strings  will  be  represented 
by  an  increased  number  of  clarinets  of  different 
calibres  and  com!  di  bassetto,  and  by  the 
bassoons  and  increased  power  of  brass.  But 
these  cannot  answer  the  purpose  fully,  for  the 
darinets  cannot  take  the  higher  passages  of  the 
violin  parts,  and  they  will  not  stand  in  an 
equally  strong  degree  of  contrast  to  the  rest  of 
the  band.  Consequently  the  flutes  have  to 
supplement  the  clarinets  in  places  where  they 
are  deficient,  and  the  parts  originally  belonging 
to  them  have  to  be  proportionately  modified  ; 
and  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an 
effect  of  contrast,  the  homs,  trombones,  etc., 
for  lower  parts,  have  to  play  a  great  deal  more 
than  in  the  original,  both  of  melody  and 
accompaniment.  The  part  of  the  oboes  will 
probably  be  more  similar  than  any  other, 
though  it  will  need  to  be  modified  to  retain  its 
relative  degree  of  prominence  in  the  band.  On 
the  whole  a  very  general  interchange  of  the  parts 
of  the  instruments  becomes  necessary,  which 
is  done  with  due  respect  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  different  instruments,  both  as  regards 
passages  and  relative  tone  qualities,  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  mar  the  relevancy  and  balance 
of  parts  of  the  whole  work. 

Of  arrangements  of  pianoforte  works  for  lull 
orchestra,  of  which  there  are  a  few  modem 
instances,  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  unsatisfactory,  by  reason  of  the 
marked  difference  of  quality  between  pianoforte 
and  orchestral  music.  It  is  like  trying  to 
spread  out  a  lyric  or  a  ballad  over  sufficient 
space  to  make  it  look  like  an  epic.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  arrangements  of  Schumann's 
*  Bilder  aus  Osten '  by  Reinecke,  and  of  Weber's 
'  Invitation  k  la  Valse '  by  Berlioz.  Arrange- 
ments of  pianoforte  accompaniments  are  more 
justifiable,  and  Liszt's  scoring  of  the  accompani- 
ment to  Schubert's  hymn  *Die  Allmacht,'  and 
his  development  of  an  orchestral  accompaniment 
to  a  Polonaise  of  Weber's  out  of  the  materials 
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of  the  original,  without  marring  the  Weberish 
personality  of  the  work,  are  both  greatly  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  value  of  the  works  for 
concert  purposes.  The  question  of  the  propriety 
of  eking  out  one  work  with  portions  of  another 
entirely  independent  one— as  Liszt  has  done  in 
the  Introduction  of  his  version  of  this  Polonaise 
—belongs  to  what  may  be  called  the  morale  of 
arrangement,  and  need  not  be  touched  upon 
here.  Nor  can  we  notice  such  adaptations  as 
that  of  Pblestrina's  'Missa  Papse  Marcelli' — 
originally  written  for  6  voices — for  8  and  4,  or 
that  by  Vincent  Novello  of  Wilbye's  3 -part 
madri^lB  for  5,  6,  and  7  voices. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  there  are  instances 
of  composers  making  very  considerable  altera- 
tions in  their  own  works  in  preparing  them  for 
performance  under  other  conditions  than  those 
for  which  they  were  originally  written,  such 
as  the  arrangement,  so-called,  by  Beethoven 
himself  of  his  early  Octet  for  wind  instruments 
in  £b  (op.  103)  as  a  quintet  for  strings  in  the 
same  key  (op^  4),  and  Mendelssohn's  edition  of 
the  scherzo  from  his  Octet  in  Eb  (op.  20)  for 
full  orchestra,  introduced  by  him  into  his 
symphony  in  C  minor — ^whioh  are  rather  new 
works  founded  on  old  materials  than  arrange- 
ments in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  They 
are  moreover  exceptions  even  to  the  practice  of 
composers  themselves,  and  do  not  come  under 
the  head  of  the  general  subject  of  arrangement. 
For  however  unlimited  may  be  the  rights  of 
oompoeera  to  alter  their  own  works,  the  rights 
of  others  are  limited  to  redistribution  and 
variation  of  detail ;  and  even  in  detail  the 
alterations  can  only  be  legitimate  to  the  degree 
which  is  rendered  indispensable  by  radical 
differencee  in  the  instruments,  and  must  be 
such  as  are  warranted  by  the  quality,  pro> 
portions,  and  style  of  the  context 

It  may  be  convenient  to  close  this  article 
with  a  list  of  adaptations  of  their  own  works 
by  the  composers  tJiemselves  as  far  as  they  can 
be  asoertained : — 

1.  Bach's  arrangements  of  his  own  works  are 
numerous.  Some  of  them  have  already  been 
noticed,  but  the  following  is  a  complete  list  of 
those  in  the  edition  of  the  Bach-Oesellschaft. 

Concerto  in  G  for  violin  and  two  flutes  with 
5tet  aeot.  (B.-G.  xiz.  p.  85)  appears  also  as  a 
clavier  concerto  in  F,  with  acct.  of  two  flutes 
and  quartet. — Concerto  in  G  minor  for  clavier 
with  5tet  acct.  (ib.  xviL  p.  199),  as  concerto 
in  A  minor  for  violin  with  4tet  acct.  (xxi.  p. 
8). — Concerto  in  D  major  for  clavier  with  4tet 
•Oct  (rvii.  p.  81),  as  concerto  for  violin  in  E 
miyor  with  4tet  acct  (xxi.  p.  21). — ^The  Prelude 
and  Fugue  in  A  minor  for  clavier  solo  (xxxvi 
p.  91)  appear,  with  much  alteration,  as  1st 
and  8rd  movements  of  ooncerto  for  clavier,  flute, 
and  violin  in  same  key,  with  5tet  acct  (xvii 
p.  228).  The  slow  movement  of  the  same 
eonoerto,  in  C,  is  taken  from  the  third  organ 


sonata,  where  it  stands  in  F  (xv.  p.  82).— The 
fugue  in  Q  minor  for  violin  solo,  from  Sonata  1 
(xxvii.  p.  4),  appears  in  D  minor,  arranged  for 
the  organ  (xv.  p.  149). — Sonata  2  for  violin 
solo  in  A  minor  (xxvii.  p.  19)  appears  in  D 
minor  for  clavier  solo  (xlii.  p.  3). — The  third 
partita  for  violin  solo  in  E  (xxviL  p.  48)  is 
arranged  for  clavier  alone  (xlii.  p.  16). — The 
prelude  in  E  from  the  same  partita  is  arranged 
for  organ  and  full  orchestra  in  D,  as  '  sinfonia ' 
to  the  Rathswahl  cantata  'Wir  danken  dir, 
Gott,'  No.  29  of  the  *  Kirchencantaten '  (v.  p. 
273),  and  the  first  movement  of  the  5th  Sonata 
for  Yiolin  in  C  (xxviL  p.  24)  appears  as  a 
separate  movement  for  clavier  in  G  (xlii.  p. 
27). — ^The  first  movement  of  the  concerto  in 
£  for  clavier  (xvii.  p.  45)  appears  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  cantata  '  Gott  soil  alJein ' 
(xxxiiL  No.  169)  ;  and  the  two  first  movements 
of  the  concerto  in  D  minor  (xvii.  pp.  3  and 
275)  appear  in  the  cantata  '  Wir  miissen  durch 
viel  Trubsal'  (xxx.  No.  146). 

2.  Handel  was  very  much  in  the  habit  of 
using  up  the  compositions  both  of  himself  and 
others,  sometimes  by  transplanting  them  bodily 
from  one  work  to  another — as  his  own  Allelujahs 
from  the  Coronation  Anthems  into  'Deborah,' 
or  Eerl's  organ  Canzona,  which  appears  nearly 
note  for  note  as  '  Egypt  was  glad '  in  '  Israel  in 
Egypt ' ;  and  sometimes  by  conversion,  as  in 
the  'Messiah,' where  the  choruses  'His  yoke' 
and  *  All  we '  are  arranged  from  two  of  his  own 
Italian  Chamber  duets,  or  in  '  Israel  in  Egypt,' 
where  he  laid  his  organ  Fugues  and  an  early 
Magnificat,  possibly  of  his  own,  under  large 
contribution.  In  other  parts  of  'Israel,'  and 
in  the  'Dettingen  Te  Deum'  he  used  the 
music  of  Stradella  and  Urio  with  greater  or 
less  freedom.  But  these  works  come  und^  a 
dififerent  category  from  those  of  Bach,  and  will 
be  better  examined  under  their  own  heads. 
More  to  the  present  purpose  are  his  adaptations 
of  his  orchestral  works,  such  as  the  2nd,  3rd, 
4th,  and  5th  of  the  2nd  set  of  Organ  Concertos, 
which  are  mere  adaptations  of  the  11th,  10th, 
Ist,  and  6th  of  the  12  Concerti  Grossi  (op.  6). 
No.  1  of  the  same  set  of  Organ  Concertos  is  partly 
adapted  from  the  6th  Sonata  or  Trio  (op.  5). 
See  also  a  series  of  articles  by  J.  S.  Shedlock  in 
the  Musical  TimeSy  July  to  Nov.  1901. 

3.  Beethoven.  The  arrangements  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  symphonies  for  two  hands, 
published  by  Steiner  at  the  same  time  with  the 
scores,  although  not  by  Beethoven  himself, 
were  looked  through  and  corrected  by  him. 
He  arranged  the  grand  fogue  for  string 
quartet  (op.  133)  as  a  duet  for  piano.  No 
other  pianoforte  arrangements  by  him  are 
known  ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  highly  approved 
of  those  of  his  symphonies  by  Mr.  Watts. 
Beethoven,  however,  rearranged  several  of  his 
works  for  other  combinations  of  instruments 
than  those  for  which  he  originally  composed 
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them.  Op.  1,  No.  3,  pianoforte  trio,  arranged 
as  string  quintet  (op.  104).  Op.  4,  string 
quintet  (two  violins),  arranged  from  the  octet 
for  wind  instruments  (1796),  published  kter  as 
Op.  103.  Op.  14,  No.  1,  pianoforte  sonata  in 
£,  arranged  as  a  string  quartet  in  F.  Op.  16, 
quintet  for  pianoforte  and  wind  instruments, 
arranged  as  a  pianoforte  and  string  quartet. 
Op.  20,  the  septet,  arranged  as  a  trio  for 
pianoforte  clarinet  or  violin,  and  violoncello 
(op.  38).  Op.  86,  symphony  No.  2,  arranged 
as  a  pianoforte  trio.  Op,  61,  violin  concerto, 
arranged  as  pianoforte  concerto.  The  above 
are  all  that  are  certainly  by  Beethoven.  Op. 
31,  No.  1,  Pianoforte  Sonata — G,  arranged  as 
a  string  quartet,  is  allowed  by  Nottebohm  to 
be  probably  by  the  composer.  So  also  his 
Op.  8,  Nottumo  for  string  trio  arranged  for 
pianoforte  and  tenor  (op.  42),  and  Op.  25, 
Serenade  for  flute,  violin,  and  tenor,  arranged 
for  pianoforte  and  flute  (op.  41),  were  looked 
over  and  revised  by  him. 

4.  Schubert  Arrangement  for  four  hands 
of  overture  in  C  major  'in  the  Italian  style' 
(op,  170),  overture  in  D  major,  and  overture 
to  '  Rosamunde ' ;  and  for  two  hands  of  the 
accompaniments  to  the  Romance  and  three 
choruses  in  the  same  work.  The  song  'Der 
Leidende,'  in  B  minor,  is  an  arrangement  for 
voice  and  piano  of  the  second  trio  (in  Bb 
minor)  of  the  second  Entr'acte  of  '  Rosamunde.' 

5.  Mendelssohn.  For  four  hands :  the  Octet 
(op.  20) ;  the  Midsummer  NighCs  Dream 
overture  and  other  music ;  the  *  Hebrides  * 
overture ;  the  overture  for  military  band  (op. 
24) ;  the  andante  and  variations  in  Bb  (op. 
83a),  originally  written  for  two  hands.  For 
two  hands :  the  accompaniments  to  the  Hochzeit 
des  Camacho,  and  to  the  95th  Psalm  (op.  46). 
He  also  arranged  the  scherzo  from  the  string 
octet  (op.  20)  for  full  orchestra  to  replace  the 
minuet  and  trio  of  his  symphony  in  0  minor 
on  the  occasion  of  its  performance  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  as  noticed  above, 

6.  Schumann.  For  four  hands:  Overture, 
scherzo,  and  finale ;  Symphony  No.  2  (G  msgor) ; 
Overture  to  '  Hermann  und  Dorothea. '  Madame 
Schumann  arranged  the  quintet  (op.  44)  for  two 
pianofortes,  and  the  accompaniments  to  the 
opera  of  '  Genoveva '  for  two  hands. 

7.  Brahms  arranged  Nos,  1,  8,  and  6  of 
his  'Ungarische  Tanze,'  originally  published  as 
piano  pieces  for  four  hands,  for  full  orchestra. 
He  also  arranged  his  piano  string  quintet 
(op.  34)  as  a  'sonata'  for  four  hands  on  two 
pianos,  and  his  two  orchestral  serenades  for 
piano,  k  quatre  mains.  The  version  of  the 
variations  on  a  theme  of  Haydn,  made  for  two 
pianos,  is  so  far  above  the  usual  standard  of 
arrangement  tliat  it  is  dignified  with  a  number, 
566,  in  the  composer's  works,  the  orchestral 
version  being  56a.  c.  H.  H.  p. 

ARRIAGA  Y  BALZOLA,  Juan  Orisostomo 


Jaoobo  Antonio,  bom  at  Bilbao,  Jan.  27, 1806, 
a  violinist  .and  composer  of  great  promise. 
When  a  mere  child,  without  having  learnt 
even  the  elements  of  harmony,  he  wrote  a 
Spanish  opera,  and  in  1821  was  sent  to  the 
Conservatoire  at  Paris  to  study  the  violin 
under  Baillot  and  harmony  under  F^tis.  In 
two  years  he  became  a  learned  contrapuntist, 
and  wrote  an  '  £t  vitam  venturi '  in  eight  parts, 
which  Cherubini  is  said  to  have  pronounced  a 
masterpiece.  (F^tis.)  On  his  premature  death, 
of  decline,  at  Marseilles  in  Feb.  1825,  this 
gifted  artist  left  three  string  quartets  (Paris, 
1824) — compositions  deserving  to  be  better 
known — an  overture,  a  symphony,  and  many 
other  unpublished  works.  M.  o.  c. 

ARRIGONI,  Carlo,  a  lutenist,  bom  at 
Florence  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
whose  only  claim  to  notice  is  his  possible 
antagonism  to  Handel  He  is  said  by  F^tis 
and  Schoelcher  to  have  been  engaged,  with 
Porpora,  as  composer  to  the  theatre  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  which  was  started  as  an  opposition  to 
Handel  in  1734,  and  to  have  produced  there 
in  that  year  an  opera  called  '  Fernando '  with> 
out  success  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  discover  on 
what  this  is  grounded.  That  Arrigoni  was  in 
London  at  or  about  that  date  is  possible,  and 
even  probable,  since  a  volume  of  his  CawUUe  da 
Camera  was  published  there  in  1732  ;  and  in 
Arbuthnot's  satire  Harmony  in  an  Uproar,  the 
'King  of  Arragon'  is  mentioned  amongst 
Handel's  opponents,  a  name  which  Bumey 
{Commemoration)  explains  to  mean  Arrigoni 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impression  he  made 
must  have  been  very  small,  and  lus  opera 
becomes  more  than  doubtful,  for  the  names 
neither  of  Arrigoni  nor  Fernando  are  found  in 
the  histories  of  Bumey  or  Hawkins,  in  the  MS. 
Register  of  Colman,  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
period,  nor  in  any  other  sources  to  which  the 
writer  has  had  access.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
this  that  Arrigoni  is  mentioned  by  Chrysander 
in  connection  with  Arbuthnot's  satire  only 
{E&ndel,  ii.  843). 

In  1738,  taking  a  leaf  out  of  his  great 
antagonist's  book,  he  produced  an  oratorio 
called  *  Esther,'  at  Vienna,  in  the  title  of  which 
he  is  styled  'compositore  di  camera  del  gran- 
duca  di  Toscana.'  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  in  Tuscany  about  1743.  o. 

ARSIS  AND  THESIS.  Terms  used  both  in 
music  and  in  prosody.  They  are  derived  from 
the  Greek.  Arsis  is  from  the  verb  atpia  {toUo, 
'  I  lift  or  raise '),  and  marks  the  elevation  of  the 
voice  in  singing,  or  the  hand  in  beating  time. 
The  depression  which  follows  it  is  called  Oiffit 
{deposUio  or  remissio). 

When  applied  to  beating  time,  arsis  indicates 
the  strong  beat,  and  thesis  the  weak  ;  for  the 
ancients  beat  time  in  exactly  the  reverse  way  to 
ours,  lifting  the  hand  for  the  strong  beat  and 
letting  it  fall  for  the  weak,  whereas  we  make 
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the  down  beat  for  the  strong  accents,  and  raise 
oar  hand  for  the  others. 

When  applied  to  the  voice,  a  subject,  counter- 
point, or  fugue  is  said  to  bo  *  per  theein '  when 
the  notes  ascend  from  grave  to  acute ;  '  per 
arsin '  when  they  descend  from  acute  to  grave, 
for  here  again  the  ancient  application  of  the 
ideas  of  height  or  depth  to  music  was  apparently 
the  reverse  of  our  own. 

A  fugue  'per  arsin  et  thesin'  is  the  same 
thing  as  a  fugue  '  by  inversion,'  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  a  fugue  in  which  the  answer  to  the  subject 
is  made  by  contrary  motion.  (See  Fugue, 
Canox,  Inversion,  and  Subject.)  The  terms 
arsis  and  thesis  may  be  regarded  as  virtually 
obsolete^  and  are  practically  useless  in  these 
days.  F.  A.  o.  o. 

ARTABIA.  A  well-known  music-publishing 
firm  in  Vienna,  the  founders  of  which  were 
Oesare,  Domenioo,  and  Giovanni  Artaria,  three 
brothers  fVom  Blevio  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  who 
settled  in  Vienna  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1750.  In  1769  the  privilege  of  the  Empress 
was  granted  to  Carlo,  the  son  of  Cesare,  and  his 
cousins,  Franoesoo,  Ignazio,  and  Pasquale,  to 
establish  an  art  business  in  Vienna.  To  the 
sale  of  engravings,  maps,  and  foreign  music, 
was  added  in  1776  a  music  printing  press,  the 
first  in  Vienna,  from  which  two  years  later 
issued  the  first  publications  of  the  firm  of 
Artaria  and  Co.  At  the  same  time  appeared 
the  first  of  their  catalogues  of  music,  since  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time.  From  the  year  1 780 
a  succession  of  works  by  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  other  composers,  wero  published 
by  the  firm,  which  is  in  full  activity  at  the 
present  day.  A  branch  house  was  founded  at 
Mayenoe  in  1793  by  the  brothers  of  Pasquale 
Artaria,  Domenico  and  Giovanni  Maria ;  this 
was  afterwards  extended  to  Mannheim,  in  con- 
junction with  the  bookselling  house  of  Fontaine, 
under  the  name  of  Domenico  Artaria.  In  1 793 
the  Vienna  firm  united  with  Giovanni  Cappi 
and  Tranquillo  MoUo,  who,  however,  shortly 
afterwards  dissolved  the  association,  and  started 
houses  of  their  own,  Cappi  again  subsequently 
joining  with  Tobias  Haslinger,  and  Mollo  with 
DiabellL  In  1802  the  business  came  into  the 
hands  of  Domenico,  a  son-in-law  of  Carlo. 
Under  his  management  the  business  reached 
its  climax,  and  the  house  was  the  resort  of  all 
the  artists  of  the  city.  His  valuable  collec- 
tion of  autographs  by  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beet- 
hoven, and  other  famous  composers,  was  known 
far  and  wide,  though  in  course  of  time  in  great 
measure  dispersed.  Domenico  died  on  July  5, 
1842,  and  the  business  was  carried  on  under 
the  old  name  by  his  son  August,  who  died 
Dec  4,  1893.  His  two  sons,  C.  August  and 
Dominik,  aro  the  present  partners.  Haydn 
was  for  many  years  in  most  intimate  relations 
with  Artaria  and  Co.  What  they  published 
for  Beethoven  may  be  seen  in  the  fullest  detail 


in  Nottebohm's  catalogue  of  the  great  composer's 
works.  0.  p.  p. 

AKTAXERXES,  an  opera  in  three  acts  com- 
posed by  Dr.  Ame,  the  words  translated  from 
Metastasio's  'Artaserse'  by  Ame  himself. 
Produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  Feb.  2, 
1762,  and  long  a  favourite  piece  on  the  London 
boards.    It  was  given  in  Dublin  as  late  as  1877. 

ARTEAGA,  Stepano,  a  learned  Jesuit,  bom 
about  1760  at  Madrid.  On  the  suppression  of 
the  order  he  went  to  Italy  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Padua.  He  after- 
wards resided  at  Bologna,  and  there  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Padre  Martini,  at  whose 
instance  he  investigated  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  Italian  stage.  His  work,  entitled 
Rivolvaioni  del  teatro  musicale  Italiano,  dcUla 
8ua  origine  fino  cU  presente  (two  vols.  1783)  is 
of  importance  in  the  history  of  music  A 
second  edition,  in  three  vols.,  appeared  at 
Venice  in  1785.  He  also  left  behind  him  a 
MS.  treatise  on  the  rhythm  of  the  ancients,  of 
which,  however,  all  traces  have  disappeared. 
He  died  Oct  30,  1799.  p.  q. 

ART  OF  FUGUE,  THE  (DU  Kunst  der 
Fuge)f  a  work  of  Sebastian  Bach's,  in  which 
the  art  of  fugue  and  counterpoint  is  taught, 
not  by  roles  but  in  examples.  It  was  written 
in  1749,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  is  there- 
fore the  last  legacy  of  his  immense  genius  and 
experience.  The  work  consists  of  fourteen 
fugues^r  in  Bach's  lauguage  '  counterpoints  * 
— four  canons,  and  two  fugues  for  two  claviers, 
all  on  one  theme 


in  every  variety  of  treatment ;  and  closes  with 
a  fugue  on  three  new  subjects,  in  the  same  key 
as  before,  the  third  being  the  name  of  Bach 
(according  to  the  German  notation) : — 
B      A     O     ,H 


This  fugue  leaves  off  on  a  chord  of  A,  and  is 
otherwise  obviously  unfinished,  interropted, 
according  to  Forkel,  by  the  failure  of  Bach's 
eyes,  and  never  resujned.  On  the  other  hand 
the  writing  of  the  autograph  (Berlin  Library), 
though  small  and  cramp,  is  very  clear,  and  not 
like  the  writing  of  a  half-blind  man.  We  learn 
on  the  same  authority  that  it  was  the  master's 
intention  to  wind  up  his  work  with  a  fugue  on 
four  subjects,  to  be  reversed  in  all  the  four  parts ; 
of  this,  however,  no  trace  exists.  The  Art  of 
Ftbgue  was  partly  engraved  (on  copper)  before 
Bach's  deatii,  and  was  published  by  Marpuig 
in  1752,  first  at  five  then  at  four  thalers,  with 
the  addition  at  the  end  of  a  Chorale,  <Vor 
deinen  Thron  tret'  ich  hiemit,'  in  four  parts 
in  florid  counterpoint,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  dictated  by  the  master  to  his  son-in-law, 
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Altnikol,  very  shortly  before  his  departure,  and 
is  thus  his  'Nunc  dimittis.'  This  chorale, 
which  has  no  apparent  connection  with  the 
preceding  portion,  is  in  G  mi^or  ;  it  is  omitted 
in  the  editions  of  Nageli  and  Peters,  but  will 
be  found  in  the  B.-G.  edition,  xxv*.  p.  146. 

Thirty  copies  only  of  the  work  were  printed 
by  Marpurg,  and  the  plates,  sixty  in  number, 
came  into  the  hands  of  Emanuel  Bach,  who  on 
Sept.  14,  1756,  in  a  highly  characteristic  ad- 
vertisement, offered  them  for  sale  at  any  reason- 
able price.  What  became  of  them  is  not 
known.  There  are  three  modern  editions — that 
of  Nageli  of  Ziiricl^  (1803),  published  at  the 
instigation  of  C.  M.  von  Weber,  a  splendid 
oblong  folio,  with  the  fugues  engraved  both  in 
score  and  in  compressed  arrangement ;  that  of 
Peters  (1889),  edited  by  Czemy  ;  and  that  of 
the  B. -G.  None  of  these  has  the  Chorale; 
but  the  second  contains  the  '  Thema  regium ' 
and  the  *Bicercar'  from  the  '  Musikalisches 
Opfer.'  An  excellent  analysis  of  the  work  is 
Hauptmann's  '  Erlauterungen,'  etc.,  originally 
prefixed  to  Czemy's  edition,  but  to  be  had 
separately  (Peters,  1841).  [See  Spitta's  ^ocA, 
Engl.  tr.  iii.  197-204,  and  a  paper  by  James 
Higgs  in  the  Proceeding$  of  the  Musical  Aaso- 
eicUionf  Feb.  5,  1877.1  a. 

ARTE  MUSICALE  IN  ITALIA,  L'.  A 
aeries  of  finely-printed  volumes  published  by 
Ricordi  and  Co.,  edited  by  Signer  Luigi  Torohi, 
and  including  compositions,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, from  the  14th  to  the  18th  centuries.  The 
first  of  the  two  volumes  of  vocal  music  that  have 
already  appeared  is  confined  to  the  14  th  to 
16th  centuries,  the  second  to  the  16th  only. 

The  list  of  contents  is  as  follows : — 


jAOoaoDABoutaXA.  Sottorim- 
Parlodel  ponante prince,  a  3. 
AsMKuxvao  DBMorHOV.    ▲  ohe 
■on  homutl  oondncto,  a  4 
Vldi  hor  oogUando  roee,  a  4. 
F&AVonoo  D'  AvA.    Feesio  nom 
noetrl  redemptoria,  motets  4. 
B^entlMlmua  noetna  lalatla 
aator.  do.,  a  4. 
BABioixun»  Taomovoiva    In< 

dplt  lamontatio,  a  4 
OioTAvn  SrASABO.    Are  gratia 
ldena.a4. 
In  Ulo  tempore,  a  4. 
CoaTAirxo  Fbr-a.  '^ 
gelorum.  a  4. 
Amor  die  mi  oonalgUt  a  2L 
Taxi  of  a  Te  Doom,  a  S. 
BiKoirFBBmAKBu.  ATeetgande. 

as. 
OicsBpra  Zaxuxo.    Nigra  ram 
■ed  f  ormoea,  a  6. 
Bcoe  ta  polohia  ee,  a  0. 
Jajt  Okko.     Per6  di'  amor  ml 
■fona,a4. 
ATeMuia.a6. 
O    beatum    pontlfloem    Mar- 

tlnnm,  a  4. 
Fdloe  r  alma  die  per  rvi  eo- 

■plTa.a4. 
lo  ml  o-odaa  acemare,  a  4. 
FRjuroaaoo  Coktbooia.     Se  per 
honertl  pregfal.  a  4. 
UndllietogUmal.a4. 


lo  TO  plan- 


Inael,  a  6. 

DOKBVIOO  DA  NOLA. 

gando,a4. 
O  verde  amena,  a  S. 
Datemljpaee.  a  S. 

HlOOLA    VtOBMTIRO. 

oonvertere  ad  Domlnnm,  a  S. 
AUdii)abaecdiea.a4. 


OioTAmn     AwKocxnA.       Xag- 
ntfloat.  a  4. 
Kyrle,  a  4,  and  Gloria  from 
Oondltor  Alme  Sy* 


Qnal   « 
aSw 

Baldamabb  DovAXOb   VlTaaem* 

pre  in  ognl  etate  (Vlllaneeoa. 

a  4). 
Che  Tal  peregrlnar,  a  4. 
Obi  la  Ge^lanla  (Vnianella, 

a  4). 
lo  Td  la  notte,  a  4. 
Arder  nou  aol.  a  4. 
ViiroKNZo  Rvrra     Bt  in  terra 

pax.  from  a  MasB,  a  0. 
CrtBdo  from  Mina  de  Feria,  a  S. 
L' aqutla  «  giU  al  cid.  a  6. 
In  oonvertendo,  a  5. 
Ma  di  cihl  debbo  lamentarml, 

a4. 
Ahvibaui  PADOTAva     A  qnal- 

nnqne  animal,  a  4 
Si  traviate  «  U  f  oUe  mio  dedo, 

a4. 
Splrto  real,  a  6. 
CoerAirao  Posxa.    Pater  Koeter, 

a6. 
Se  le  mie  aoerbe  pene,  a  4. 
Lauda  Denm.  a  8. 
A»iriBAi:.«Zoiu>.  Vaghe  Inoi,  aSw 
dorl  gentil,  a  0. 
A  die  oerohi.  a  6. 
Chi  per  vol  non  aoapim,  a  6. 
PiBTBoVnci.  Neladolceetaglon 

di  prlmaTera.  a  6. 
Amor  per  too  dlletto,  a  8w 
Qoando  fl  giomo,  a  5. 
Kyrle  from  Maee.  Ia.  Sol.  Pk, 

Ml.Be.Ut.a& 
Mliablle  mieterinm,  a  B. 
GalUope  odlet,  a  B. 


AxaNAVDBoStBiooiOw  Dlqnaata 

blond'  e  vaga,  a  S. 
Nin(elcgKladi«.a0. 
Leva^'berbette.aB. 
Non  TlBM  a  la  mla  vita,  a  A. 
Iban  Ninfe,  a  (L 
Claudio  Mbbuxa.     Ma  di  die 

debbo.  a  4. 
Madonna  poi  di'  noddar  mi 

Tolete,  a4 
Vergine  bdla.  a  0. 
Vergine  Madre  flglla  dd  tuo 

fl^o,a6. 
De  le  perle  e  rubini,  a  B. 


OLAVDMoUmajno.   InDaoq^enr 

▼lt,a& 
VarcBvao  Bkll'  Hatbr.     Am« 
aol  dii  m*  ha  In  odio,  a  Sk 
S'  al2a  nd  Ocean,  a  S. 
La  bdla  paxgoleUa,  a  S. 
AbdbbaBoxa.   Spaigetebm&li^ 
aS. 
Agnua  Dd.  a  7. 
Dixit  Dominua,  a  & 
AacAvio  TaoMBBTn.     FMatam 
oor  meam,  a  6. 
Miaerlooidiae  toae,  a  11. 

VOL.  IL 

LvoA  MABBvsta     L'  aora  ohe  1 

▼erde  lanro,  a  B. 
Obazio  Vbochi.     B  tni  T«rde 
arbnaodli.  a  0. 

CoTM  alia  morte,  a  4. 

lo  aon  fenice,  a  4. 

Vattene  amor,  a  ft. 

Ahi  tormentod,  a  6. 

VagaNigdla.a& 

Cantamua  laetia  Yoltibna.  a  8. 

Or  ch'  ognl  vento  taoe.  a  8. 

Beat!  omnea.  a  10. 

BBNBDBTtO    PALLATIOUra       Dd- 

oonente  dormlva,  a  8. 
Ddoe  grave  et  aooto,  a  S. 
OiovAKKi  Ckoob.  Bvodnate,a8. 
Indplte  Dumlno,  a  8. 
Or  ^e  alam  (II  gluooo  dell'  oca), 
aft. 
Mattbo  Aaoi.A.     In  nna  verde 
plaggla,aft. 
Niai  Doniinna,  a  8. 
AcarcLBFAUxntB.  Blandiidgnl* 
a& 
B'  avien  die  retloella,  a  6. 
Bfidi  tn  forte,  a  5. 
Bopra  le  verdi  diiome,  a  8 


OiOTAnn    Mabia    Nanivi    sa 
Vallbbavo.   O  alUtodo,  a  8. 
Chiedd  piangendo,  a  6. 
Exultant  et  Uetantur,  a  8. 
Cantata  domino,  a  8. 
Qui  volt  venire,  a  6. 
Donna  gentil,  a  &, 
Babtoloxbo   BroHTOVB.     Maaa, 

Cod  eatrema,  a  ft. 
GiAOOxo  0ABX01.DI.    Magnifloat, 
a& 
Al  mormorar,  a  ft. 
D  bell'  vmore.  a  6. 
AvDXBA    Oabbibli.      Bimantl 
amor,  a  8. 
Oor    meum    oontnrbatum,    a 

6. 
O  aaoram  oonvlvinm,  a  Bk 
Beatl  qoomm.  a  ft. 
A  le  gnande  dl  roae,  a  8. 
Battaglta,a& 
GiovAWi      Oabbibli.       Saero 
tempio  d'  honor,  a  6. 
Alma  oortea'  e  bella.  a  8. 
Saorl  dl  Glove  angd,  a  IS. 
Angdua  ad  Paatoraa,  a  18. 
Lleto  godea  aedendo,  a  & 
A.  and  G.  Gabbibli.    In  nobll  LbovbLbovi.    CormlObaB. 

aangne.  a  8L  Dimmi  Clori,  a  6. 

LvoA  Mabbbsio.    D  vago  e  bello  Bvoobbo  Giova«bi.u.     O  oomB 
Armillo,  a  B.  vanegglate  donna,  a  &, 

La  bdla  man.  a  B.  Jabilate  Deo,  a  8. 

Sdo  e  penaoeo,  a  B.  In  mandatis  ejna,  a  8. 

The  third  volume  (published  1908)  contains 
compositions  for  the  organ  or  harpsichord, 
dating  firom  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries. 

Obblamo    OATABSoia.       Bioer- 

carl,  eanaoml,  inni,  8  mag- 

nifloata. 
AvTOirio  Valbmtb.    VenL 
ViBCBVSO  Pbixbobibi.    8    oao- 


BBBxot.DO  SrBBiirniOw 
cart. 

AVDBBA    GABBIBTX 


8  rloer^ 


AiniiBAi:.8  Paootabo. 

carL 
Claudio  Mbbolo.    4 
GiovANVi  Oabbibli. 

oni,  toooata. 
GiovAB   Paolo  Cika. 


AaoANio  Majokb.    Bieeroare. 
LvuABoo  LuzsABOHi.  8  rloeroarl 

and  toooata. 
CoBiAVio  Amtbovati.     8  rieer- 

carL 
Gabbibl  Fatobivi.    8  rioercarl. 

GlBOLAVO    DlBCTA. 

atocoataa. 
Abtovio  BoMAViin. 
Paolo  Qoaoliati.    Toooata. 
VihobbboBbll'Havbb.  Toooata. 
GioBBFro  OuAKi.    Toocata. 
Aooeriiro  BooBBiia.    S  oanzont. 
GiovAKKi   CAVAOoia      Toooata, 

rioereare,  and  cansona. 
Vabbizio  Fobtava.    8  rioaroari. 


GiBouiMo  Fbbboobaldi.     Coin- 
ponimenti  per  cembalo  (IS 


Partite,    ootrente, 
eaprlodo  paatonde,8  U 
8  oanioni,  8  f  ogoca. 
Bboolb  PAaQuiBi.  Canaona  frail- 


Bbbbabdo  PAaqviBi. 
toccata  and  aonata. 

MlOHBLAVOBLO    BOBil.       10    tO»> 

cataa  for  harpaiobord.  and 

10  oorrentl  for  harpaiobord 

or  organ. 
PoLLABOLt.    Sonata. 
Tabquibio    Mbbvi,a. 

oroinatioa. 
Adbiaro  Bakcbibbi. 

and  componioiantl  tot  organ 

Gio.  Mabia  Tbabacx.    7  pleoea. 
DoKBVioo  ZiroLi.     Bonate  for 
harpddiard     (18 


Floblako  Abbbbix. 

andrloMvare. 
OitmspPB  Bbvoivl    Fugue  and 

aonata  tot  organ  or  harpd* 


GiOTAM  Mabia  CAaiBi.     8  pea- 


n1ooi.a  pobtoba. 
Bbbbabdo  Babadibi.    Gibvb. 


ART6t,  Alexandre  Joseph  Montaoney, 
bom  Jan.  25,  1815,  at  Brussels,  was  the  son  of 
Maurice  Artdt*  (1772-1829)  first  horn-player 
at  the  theatre  there,  by  his  wife  Theresa  Eva, 
daughter  of  Adam  and  cousin  of  Ferdinand  Ries. 
He  received  instruction  in  music  and  on  the 
violin  from  the  former,  and  at  the  age  of  seven 
played  at  the  theatre  a  concerto  of  ViottL  He 
received  further  instruction  from  Snel,  principckl 

1  Hie  real  ramame  -waa  Mootagner,  but  he  adopted  profaadonallj 
the  name  of  ArtOt  inataad*  whioh  name  -waa  retained  by  alt  hla 
family. 
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first  violin  at  the  theatre,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  from  Rodolphe  and  August 
Kreatzer,  and  in  1827  and  1828  he  obtained 
the  second  and  first  violin  prizes  respectively. 
According  to  F^tis,  Artdt  then  played  in 
concerts  in  Brussels  and  London  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  became  for  a  time  player 
in  the  various  Parisian  orchestras.  He  became 
Cunous  as  a  soloist,  and  made  tours  through 
Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  Germany,  etc.  On 
June  8,  1889,  on  the  same  occasion  that  Mario 
first  appeared  in  England,  Artdt  played  at  the 
Philharmonic  a  &ntasia  of  his  own  for  violin 
and  orchestra,  and  was  well  received,  rather  on 
account  of  the  delicacy  and  feeling  of  his  play- 
ing and  his  remarkable  execution,  than  from 
his  tone,  which  was  very  smalL^  We  do  not 
find  that  he  played  at  any  other  public  concert, 
and  this  is  borne  out  by  a  letter  of  August  6  of 
the  same  year  from  Berlioz  to  Liszt,  wherein 
details  are  given  concerning  musical  taste  in 
London  at  &e  time,  received  from  Batta,  who 
had  just  returned  from  there,  and  whose  mutual 
conversation  he  reports  at  length :  *  I  arrived 
too  late,  and  it  is  the  same  with  Artdt,  who, 
despite  his  success  at  the  Philharmonic,  despite 
the  incontestable  beauty  of  his  talent,  has  a 
tedious  time  of  it'^  In  1843  he  went  to 
America,  Cuba,  etc.,  on  a  concert  tour  with 
Mme.  Cinti-Damoreau,  and  while  there  he 
showed  the  first  symptoms  of  a  lung  disease. 
He  neyer  recovered,  but  died  July  20,  1845, 
at  Yille  d'Avray,  near  Paris. 

Artdt's  compositions  for  the  violin  include  a 
conoerto  in  A  minor,  various  fantasias  and  airs 
with  variations  with  piano  or  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, and  in  MS.  string  quartets,  and  a 
quintet  for  piano  and  strings.  'He  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  finished  and  tiie  most  elegant 
of  all  the  Rubini  school  of  players ;  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  in  our  recollection  ;  and  much 
beloved,  we  are  told,  among  his  comrades  for 
his  gentleness  and  amiability'  {Atheiujpum, 
August  2,  1845).  A.  c. 

ABTOT,  Mabou^ritb  Josbfhine  DlteiRtx 
MoNTAONET,  bom  July  21,  1885,  in  Paris, 
daughter  of  Jean  D6dr6  Montagney  Artdt,  horn 
professor  at  the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  niece 
both  of  the  above  and  of  Baugniet  the  Belgian 
portrait-painter.  She  was  taught  singing  by 
Mme.  Yiardot- Garcia,  and  firot  appeared  in 
concerts  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  England, 
viz.  at  a  state  concert  June  19, 1857.  In  1858 
she  was  engaged  at  the  Paris  Opera,  through 
Meyerbeer,  where  on  Feb.  5  she  made  her  d^but 
with  great  success  as  Fid^s,  and  subsequently 
played  the  heroine  in  a  condensed  version  of 
Gounod's  'Sapho.'  In  spite  of  praise  lavished 
on  her  by  many  critics,  among  others  by  Berlioz 
in  the  Ikbats,  Feb.  17,  she  abandoned  the 
French  in  favour  of  the  Italian  stage.     In  1859 

1  JMmmmmn,  JmM  8,  ISn. 

I*UdU0  (1899).  p.  IM. 


she  sang  in  opera  in  Italy,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  at  Berlin,  on  fjie  opening  of  the 
Yiotoria  Theatre,  as  a  member  of  Lorini's 
Italian  company.  In  that  city  she  made  a 
furore  in  the  'Barbiere'  and  *  Cenerentola,' 
in  'Trovatore,'  and  even  in  the  small  part 
of  Maddalena  in  'Rigoletto,'  from  which  time 
the  greater  part  of  her  career  was  passed  in 
Germany  boUi  in  Italian  and  German  opera, 
she  having  in  the  meantime  abandoned  the 
mezzo  for  soprano  parts.  In  1859-60  she  sang 
with  great  applause  at  the  Philharmonic  and 
at  other  concerts.  In  1868  she  sang  at  Her 
Migesty's  as  Maria  ('La  Figlia')  in  which  she 
made  her  d^but,  May  19,  as  La  Traviata,  and 
as  Adalgisa  to  the  Norma  of  Titiens.  In  1864 
and  1866  she  sang  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
in  the  first  two  parts,  in  *  Faust,'  *  Figaro,*  and 
the  *  Barbiere,'  but  in  spite  of  the  great  impres- 
sion she  invariably  made,  being  an  admirable 
and  very  complete  artist,  she  never  reappeared 
in  England.  On  Sept.  15,  1869,  she  married  at 
Sevres  the  Spanish  baritone  Padilla-y-Ramos,' 
and  sang  with  him  in  Italian  opera  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  elsewhere,  until  her  retire- 
ment. Among  other  parts  she  has  played  in 
German  with  great  success  the  heroines  in 
'Domino  Koir'  and  'Les  Diamants.'  On 
March  22,  1887,  she  appeared  with  her 
husband  in  a  scene  from  <  Don  Juan,'  performed 
for  the  Emperor's  birthday  at  the  Schloss  at 
Berlin,  in  which  city  she  settled  as  a  teacher 
of  singing  until  1889,  when  she  went  to  live 
in  Paris.  A.  o. 

ARTUSI,  Giovanni  Maria,  bom  at  Bologna 
in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century,  was 
a  canon  of  San  Salvatore,  Yenice,  a  learned 
musician,  and  a  conservative  of  the  staunchest 
order,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  combating  the 
innovations  of  the  then  '  music  of  the  future.' 
His  Arte  del  eontrapunto  ridoUa  in  tavole  was 
published  in  1586  and  1589  (translated  into 
German  by  Frost),  but  his  principal  works  are 
controversial,  Ddle  imperfezioni  delle  mvsica 
modema,  1600  and  1603,  directed  against 
Monteverde's  use  of  unprepared  sevenths  and 
ninths  ;  Difesa  ragionata  delle  eentenze  dcUe  di 
Ohisilino  Dankerts  ;  Impresa  del  Za/rlino,  1604  ; 
Coruidertmone  Musicali,  1607.  Artusi  was 
active  also  as  a  composer ;  he  published  'Can- 
zonette'  for  four  voices,  1598,  and  a  *Cantate 
Domino '  of  hia  will  be  found  in  the  Yincenti 
collection  dedicated  to  Schieti.  He  died 
August  18,  1613.  F.  o. 

ASANTSCHEWSKY,  Michel  von,  bom 
1838  at  Moscow,  completed  his  education  in 
counterpoint  and  composition  under  Hanptmann 
and  Riohter  at  Leipzig  between  the  years  1861 
and  1864,  and  lived  during  some  years  subse- 


*  PamujuT'Bajum.  bora  IStt  at  MiireU,  ftvdtod  mil 
of  Floranos,  umI  Ium  taam  In  Italian  opera  orv  dnee.  On  Oet.  I, 
1881.  he  flnt  appaarod  with  BocooM  in  ■nfUad  aa  Hool  In '  Dlnonh,' 
at  a  winter  leaeon  at  the  I^eeum.  He  plajred  In  1886  in  the  abort 
batdlaaatronaaaaaonaiHerMAjeitj'a.  intheantomn  wlthMa^eaou 
in  the  proTinoea,  and  iu  1887  at  OoTont  Garden  Theatre. 
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quently,  alternately  at  Paris  and  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, being  director  of  the  Conseryatorium  in 
the  latter  city  from  1870  to  1876.  He  died  at 
Moscow,  Jan.  24,  1881.  He  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion among  book-collectors  as  the  possessor  of 
one  of  the  finest  private  libraries  of  works  upon 
music  in  Europe.  Among  his  printed  composi- 
tions the  following  should  be  noted :  op.  2, 
Sonata  in  B  minor  for  pianoforte  and  violon- 
cello ;  op.  10,  Trio  in  F  sharp  minor  for  piano 
and  strings;  op.  12,  Fest- Polonaise  for  two 
pianofortes ;  Passatempo  for  piano  d  qtioire 
mains,  E.  D. 

ASCHENBRENNER,  Christian  Hbinrich, 
violinist,  bom  Dec.  29,  1654,  at  Altstettin,  was 
the  son  of  the  ducal  capellmeister  at  Wplfen- 
biitteL  Amongst  his  teachers  were  Schutz, 
Theile,  and  finally  Schmelzer  of  Vienna. 
Although  he  held  at  intervals  some  good 
appointments,  and  played  on  one  occasion  (in 
1690)  before  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  six  violin  sonatas,  his  existence 
was,  throughout,  a  very  struggling  one,  and  he 
died  in  straitened  circumstances  at  Jena,  Dec. 
13,  1782.  His  most  important  appointments 
were  in  the  ducal  chapels  of  Zeitz  and  Merseburg 
(first  violin  in  the  former,  1677-81,  and  musical 
director  1695-1713  ;  first  violin  at  Merseburg 
1688-90  and  capellmeister  1713-19),  Duke 
Wilhelm  of  Merseburg  eventually  allowing  him 
a  very  small  pension.  His  best-known  work 
has  the  following  title,  'Oast  und  Hochzeit- 
freude,  bestehend  in  Sonaten,  PrtUudien, 
AUemanden,  Couranten,  Balletten,  Arien,  Sara- 
banden,  mit  drei,  vier  und  ftinf  Stimmen,  nebst 
dem  basso  continue,'  1678.  It  Ib  uncertain, 
according  to  F^tis,  if  the  above-mentioned  six 
violin  sonatas  were  ever  published,   w.  w.  o. 

ASCHER,  JosspH,  was  bom  at  Groningen, 
Holland,  June  4,  1829,  died  in  London,  June 
20,1869.  A  fashionable  pianist^  and  composer 
of  drawing-room  pieces.  He  was  taught  by 
Moschelee,  and  followed  his  master  to  the  Con- 
servatorium  at  Leipzig.  His  successful  career 
began  in  Paris,  where  he  was  nominated  court 
pianist  to  the  Empress  Eugenie.  His  composi- 
tions amount  to  above  a  hundred  salon  pieces — 
mazurkas,  galops,  noctumes,  Etudes,  transcrip- 
tions, etc. — well  vrritten  and  effective,  of 
moderate  difficulty,  and  rarely  if  ever  without 
a  certain  elegant  grace  and  finish.  Among  the 
best  are  *  La  perlo  du  Nord '  and  *  Dozia,'  both 
mazurkas,  and  'Les  gouttes  d'eau,'  an  4tude. 
Ascher  believed  in  himself,  and  in  his  earlier 
compositions  at  least,  offered  his  best ;  but  the 
dissipated  habits  he  gradually  fell  into  ruined 
both  his  health  and  his  taste.  e.  d. 

A8HD0WN  AND  PARRY.     See  Wessel. 

ASHE,  Andrew,  was  bom  at  Lisbnm  in 
Ireland,  about  the  year  1759.  Before  he  had 
completed  his  ninth  year  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  an  academy  near  Woolwich,  where  he 
remained  more  than  three  years,  when  Count 


Bentinck,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  took  the  boy 
under  his  protection.  Ashe  accompanied  his 
patron  to  Minorca,  where  he  received  instraction 
on  the  violin.  He  next  went  with  the  Count 
through  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Germany, 
and  lastly  to  Holland,  where  he  was  educated 
in  order  to  become  his  benefactor's  confidential 
agent  in  the  management  of  his  estates.  But 
Ashe's  mind  was  too  strongly  attracted  towards 
music  to  suffer  him  to  attend  to  anything  else, 
and  the  Count  perceiving  it  permitted  him  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  He  acquired 
a  general  knowledge  of  several  wind-instru- 
ments, and  pursued  the  study  of  the  flute  so 
assiduously  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he 
became  the  admiration  of  Holland.  Quitting 
the  roof  of  Count  Bentinck  he  engaged  himself 
as  chamber  musician  at  Brussels,  first  to  Lord 
Torrington,  and  next  to  Lord  Dillon.  About 
1778  he  obtained  the  post  of  principal  flute 
at  the  opera-house  of  Brussels.  About  1782 
he  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  engaged 
at  the  concerts  given  at  the  Rotunda,  Dublin. 
In  1791  Salomon  engaged  him  for  the  concerts 
given  by  him  in  Hanover  Square,  at  which 
Haydn  was  to  produce  his  grand  symphonies, 
and  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  second 
concert-,  on  Feb.  24,  1792,  when  he  played  a 
concerto  of  his  own  composition  with  decided 
success.  He  soon  became  engaged  at  most  of 
the  leading  concerts,  and  on  the  resignation  of 
Monzani  was  appointed  principal  flute  at  the 
Italian  opera.  In  1 799  he  married  Miss  Comer, 
a  pupil  of  Rauzzini,  who,  as  Mrs.  Ashe,  was  for 
many  years. the  principal  singer  at  the  Bath 
concerts,  the  direction  of  which  after  the  death 
of  Rauzzini  in  1810,  was  confided  to  Ashe. 
After  conducting  these  concerts  with  consider- 
able ability  for  twelve  years,  Ashe  relinqubhed 
the  direction  in  1822,  having,  during  the  last 
four  years  of  his  management,  been  a  consider- 
able loser  by  them.  Mrs.  Ashe  first  appeared 
at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music  in  1807,  and 
also  sang  in  the  oratorios.  Two  of  Ashe's 
daughters,  one  a  harpist  and  the  other  a  pianist, 
performed  in  London  in  1821.  w.  H.  H. 

[Ashe  went  to  Dublin  in  1823,  and  lived  there 
in  retirement  until  his  death  in  1 838.    w.  h.  g.  f.] 

ASHLEY,  John,  a  performer  on  the  bassoon 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  In  1784  he 
was  assistant  conductor,  under  Joah  Bates,  at 
the  commemoration  of  Handel  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  [The  '  Mr.  Ashley  of  the  Guards '  who 
played  the  double  bassoon  on  that  occnsion 
was  most  probably  a  brother  of  John  Ashley's 
named  Jane,  who  was  bom  in  1740,  and  died 
April  5,  1809.]  In  1795  he  undertook  the 
direction  of  the  Lent  'oratorios*  at  Covent 
Garden.  These  performances,  which  took  place 
on  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent,  were 
originated  by  Handel,  under  whose  direction, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Smith  and  Arnold,  they 
were  correctly  designated — that  is,  they  oon- 
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osted  of  an  entire  oratorio  or  musical  drama. 
Under  Ashley's  management  this  character  was 
loet,  and  the  performances  (with  few  exceptions) 
were  made  np  of  selections,  including  every 
class  of  music,  saored  and  secular,  'in  most 
admired  disorder.'  [The  first  performance  in 
England  of  Mozart's  *  Requiem'  and  Haydn's 
'  Creation '  took  place  at  these  concerts,  and]  it 
was  here  that  Braham  obtained  celebrity  by 
his  fine  rendering  of  sacred  music  For  many 
years  Ashley  and  his  four  sons  visited  different 
parts  of  England,  giving  what  they  called 
'Grand  Musical  Festivals.'  The  father  and 
sons  performed  themselves,  and  with  some 
popular  singer,  and  a  little  provincial  help, 
they  contrived  to  interest  the  public,  and  to 
fill  their  own  pockets.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Boyoe,  Ashley  bought  the  plates  of  his  <  Gathe- 
dr^  Music,'  and  the  second  edition  (1788) 
bears  his  name  as  the  publisher.  He  died 
March  2,  1805. 

Ashley,  Genxbal  Charles,  his  eldest  son, 
bom  about  1770,  was  a  pupil  of  Giardini  and 
Barth^emon,  and  a  fair  performer  on  the  violin, 
of  which  instrument  he  was  considered  an 
excellent  judge.  He  was  scarcely  known  out  of 
his  father's  orchestra.  He  took  part  with  two 
of  his  brothers  in  the  Handel  Commemoration, 
and  there  got  into  trouble  by  nailing  the  coat 
of  some  Italian  violinist  to  his  seat,  and  filling 
his  violin  with  halfpence.  (DicL  of  Nat.  Biog.) 
He  died  August  21,  1818.  Ashley,  Charles 
Jake,  bom  in  1778,  was  a  performer  of  con- 
siderable excellence  on  the  violoncello.  In 
ooigunction  with  his  brother,  '  the  General '  (as 
he  was  always  called),  he  carried  on  the  oratorios 
after  his  father's  death.  He  had  great  reputa- 
tion as  an  accompanist,  and  was  considered 
second  only  to  Lindley.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Glee  Club  in  1793,  an  original 
member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  for 
some  years  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Musicians.  Nearly  twenty  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  in  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench 
Prison.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  career  (when 
nearly  seventy),  he  became  the  proprietor  of  the 
"nvoU  Gardens,  Margate,  the  anxieties  of  which 
undertaking  hastened  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  August  29,  1848.  Another  of  Ashley's 
sons,  John  James,  bom  1772,  was  a  pupil  of 
Johann  Schroeter,  and  a  good  organ  and  piano- 
forte player.  He  was  for  some  time  organist  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  is  remembered  as 
an  excellent  singing-master,  numbering  among 
his  pupils  Mrs.  Yaughan,  Mrs.  Salmon,  Master 
Elliot  (afterwards  the  glee  composer),  Charles 
Smith,  etc     He  died  Jan.  5,  1815. 

Ashley,  Richard,  was  a  viola  performer, 
connected  with  the  principal  orchestras  in 
London  .and  the  provinces.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  career.  He  was  bom  in  1775,  and  died 
in  1836.  B.  F.  R. 

ASHLEY,  John,  known  as  'Ashley  of  Bath,' 


was,  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  a  performer 
on  the  bassoon,  and  a  vocalist  in  his  native 
city.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  writer 
and  composer  of  a  large  number  of  songs  and 
ballads  (between  the  years  1780  and  1880), 
many  of  which  acquired  considerable  popularity. 
He  is  also  deserving  of  notice  as  the  author  of 
two  ingenious  pamphlets  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Richard  Clark's  work  on  the  origin  of  our 
National  Anthem  : — '  Reminiscences  and  Ob- 
servations respecting  the  Origin  of  God  save 
the  King,'  1827  ;  *  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Bowles,  supplementary  to  the  Observations, 
etc.'  1828,  both  published  at  Bath.  He  died 
in  1830.  B.  F.  R. 

ASHTON,  Algernon  Bennet  Lanoton, 
third  son  of  Charles  Ashton,  a  tenor  lay-clerk  in 
Durham  Cathedral,  was  bom  at  Durham,  Dec. 
9,  1859.  The  family  went  to  reside  at  Leipzig, 
where  the  boy's  talent  enlisted  the  interest 
of  Moscheles.  His  first  teachers  were  Franz 
Heinig  and  Iwan  Knorr.  He  entered  the  con- 
servatorium  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  studied 
under  Earl  Reinecke,  £.  F.  Richter,  Jadassohn, 
Papperitz,  and  Coccius.  On  leaving  the  institu- 
tion (in  1879)  he  obtained  the  Helbig  prize  for 
composition.  After  a  visit  to  England  he 
studied  under  Rafi'  at  Frankfort  (1880-81). 
He  subsequently  settled  in  London,  and  in  1885 
was  appointed  a  professor  of  the  pianoforte  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  a  poet  he  still 
(1903)  holds. 

Mr.  Ashton  has  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a 
voluminous  composer.  His  publi^ed  works 
number  130  ;  to  these  must  be  added  25  com- 
positions in  manuscript  and  about  50  produc- 
tions of  his  youthful  period  (1872-76).  These 
creations  include  symphonies,  overtures,  a  suite, 
concertos  (violin,  pianoforte),  quintet  for  wind 
instruments,  quartets,  trios,  sonatas,  and  other 
music  for  the  pianoforte,  organ  music,  many 
songs,  etc. 

With  the  exception  of  a  set  of  English  Dances 
for  four  hands,  few  of  these  have  attained  great 
success,  a  fact  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  a  certain 
want  of  spontaneity  and  geniality  in  the  themes 
themselves,  not  to  any  shortcomings  in  the  way 
they  are  treated. 

Mr.  Algernon  Ashton  has  obtained  some 
notoriety  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  hobby 
— seeking  out  and  keeping  in  repair  the  graves 
of  distinguished  persons.  F.  o.  E. 

ASHTON,  Hugh.     See  Aston. 

ASHWELL,  Thomas,  English  composer  of  the 
first  half  of  the  16th  century.  Morley  names 
him  in  his  Plain  and  Easy  Introdtictxon,  1597, 
among  the  practitioners  in  his  list  of  authors. 
One  song  by  him  'She  may  be  called*  was 
printed  in  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  Song-Book, 
1580.  The  following  compositions  exist  in 
MS.  :— Two  Masses  a  6  (*  Jhesu  Christe,*  and 
'Ave  Maria *)  are  in  the  Oxford  Music  School 
Collection ;  another  incomplete  Mass  ('  God  save 
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King  HerryO  is  in  the  University  and  St. 
John's  College  Libraries,  Cambridge.  Single 
parts  of  a '  Stabat  Mater '  and  of  a  *Te  Matrem' 
are  in  the  British  Mnsenm  (Harl.  MS.  1709). 

o.  B.  p.  A. 

ASIOLI,  BoNiTAGio,  bom  at  Correggio,  August 
80,  1769;  began  to  stndy  at  five  years  of  age. 
Before  eight  he  had  written  several  masses,  and 
a  concerto  for  pianoforte.  At  ten  he  went  to 
stndy  at  Parma  under  Morigi.  After  a  Journey 
to  Venice,  where  he  enjoyed  his  first  public  suc- 
cess, he  was  made  maestro  di  cappella  at  his 
native  town.  By  eighteen  he  had  composed 
five  masses,  twenty-four  pieces  for  the  church 
and  the  theatre,  and  a  number  of  instrumental 
pieoes.  In  1787  he  changed  his  residence  to 
Turin,  where  he  remained  nine  years,  composing 
five  cantatas  and  instrumental  music.  In  1796  he 
accompanied  the  Duchess  Gherardini  to  Venice, 
and  remained  there  till  1799,  when  he  removed 
to  Biilan,  where  in  1808  he  was  appointed  censor 
of  the  newly  established  Conservatorio.  In  1810 
he  went  to  Paris  in  the  service  of  the  Empress 
Marie  Louise,  returning  to  Correggio  on  the  fall 
of  the  empire ;  he  died  there  May  18, 1832.  Be- 
sides his  compositions,  for  a  list  of  which  see  the 
Quellen-Lexikonf  he  published  a  book  of  '  Prin- 
cipi  elementari  di  musica'  (1809,  etc.),  which 
went  through  seven  editions,  and  was  translated 
into  French,  English,  German,  and  Dutch;  a 
*  Trattato  d'armonia '  (1819) ;  a  book  of  dialogues 
on  the  same  (1814) ;  '  (>sservazioni  snl  tempera- 
mento,'  etc.  (1816) ;  and  '  Disinganno '  on  the 
same.  His  principal  work  is  'II  Maestro  di 
oomposizione '  (posth.  1832) .  All  these  works  are 
written  with  accuracy  and  a  clear  and  brilliant 
style.  Asioli's  biography  was  written  by  Ck)li, 
a  priest  of  Ck)rreggio,  under  the  title  of  Vita  di 
B.  Aaioli,  etc.  (MUan,  Ricordi,  1834).     f.  o. 

ASOLA,  or  ASULA,  Giovanni  Mattbo, 
bom  at  Verona  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
century ;  priest  and  composer  of  church  music 
and  madrigals.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  use 
figured  basses.  He  was  maestro  di  cappella  at 
Treviso  in  1578  and  at  Vicenza  in  1581.  A  list 
of  his  very  numerous  compositions  is  in  the 
QueUeiv-Lexikon.  In  1592  he  joined  other  com- 
posers in  dedicating  a  collection  of  Psalms  to 
Palestrina.  Riemann  gives  Oct.  1, 1609,  as  the 
date  of  his  death. 

ASPULL,  Gborob,  bom  at  Manchester,  in 
June  1813,  at  a  very  early  age  manifested  an 
extraordinary  capacity  as  a  pianoforte  player. 
At  eight  years  of  age,  notwithstanding  that  the 
smallness  of  his  hands  was  such  that  he  could 
not  reach  an  octave,  so  as  to  press  down  the  two 
keys  simultaneously,  without  great  difficulty, 
and  then  only  with  the  right  hand,  he  had 
attained  such  proficiency  as  to  be  able  to  per- 
form the  most  difficult  compositions  of  Kalk- 
brenner,  Moscheles,  Hummel,  and  Czemy, 
besides.the  concertos  of  Handel,  and  the  fugues 
of   Bach  and   Scarlatti,  in  a  manner  almost 


approaching  the  excellence  of  the  best  prof  essora 
He  first  appeared  at  a  concert  in  Jan.  1822. 
In  the  following  year  he  played  to  Clementi  in 
London,  and  on  Feb.  20,  1824,  before  Gteorge 
rv.  at  Windsor.  He  played  Weber's  Concert- 
stiick  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  a  concert 
at  Brighton.  After  a  visit  to  Paris  in  April  1825 
he  undertook  a  number  of  concert  tours  through- 
out Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  high 
hopes  of  his  friends  were  disappointed  by  his 
death  from  a  pulmonary  disease,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  the  result  of  a  cold  caught  at  the 
funeral  of  Clementi.  He  died  August  19, 1832, 
at  Leamington,  and  was  buried  two  days  after- 
wards at  Nottingham.  AspuU  left  several 
manuscript  compositions  for  the  pianoforte, 
which  were  subsequently  published,  with  his 
portrait  prefixed,  under  the  title  of  'George 
Aspull's  posthumous  Works  for  the  Pianoforte.' 
See  the  Mus,  World,  Feb.  14,  1839,  the  Bar- 
monicon,  1832,  p.  212,  the  Dictionary  qf  Nat. 
Biog,  8.V. ;  and  the  Quarterly  Musical  Review, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  240, 241.  w.  h.  h. 

ASSAI  atal.),  'Very';  e.g.  'Allegro  assai,' 
very  fast ;  '  Animate  assai,'  with  great  anima- 
tion ; '  Maestoso  assai,'  with  much  majesty,  etc. 

ASSMAYER,  Ionaz,  bom  at  Salzburg,  Feb. 
11,  1790;  in  1808  organist  of  St  Peter's  in 
that  city,  where  he  wrote  his  oratorio  'Die 
Siindfluth'  (The  Deluge),  and  his  cantata 
'Worte  der  Weihe.'  In  1815  he  removed  to 
Vienna ;  in  1824  became  organist  to  the  Scotch 
church;  in  1825  Imperial  organist;  in  1838 
vice,  and  in  1846  second  capellmeister  to  the 
court.  He  died  August  31, 1862.  His  principal 
oratorios— ' Das  GelUbde'  (The  Vow);  'Saul 
und  David,'  and  '  Saul's  Tod  '—were  frequently 
performed  by  the  <  Tonkiinstler-Societftt,'  of 
which  Assmayer  was  conductor  for  fifteen 
years.  Besides  these  larger  works  he  composed 
fifteen  masses,  two  requiems,  a  Te  Deum,  and 
various  smaller  church  pieces,  as  well  as  nearly 
sixty  secular  compositions.  These  last  are  all 
published.  His  music  is  correct  and  fluent,  but 
wanting  in  invention  and  force.  c.  f.  f. 

ASSOCIATION  ARTISTIQUE  D' ANGERS, 
L',  an  orchestral  institution  founded  in  1875 
by  Michel,  Jules  Bordier,  and  Comte  Louis  de 
Remain,  for  the  cultivation  of  orchestral  music 
in  Angers  and  the  neighbourhood.  In  spite  of 
many  difficulties,  which  almost  compelled  the 
association  to  cease  its  work,  it  has  won  an 
honoured  place,  and  has  made  known  a  great 
number  of  modem  French  works,  as  well  as 
compositions  of  other  schools.  On  March  23, 
1902,  the  association  gave  its  600th  concert; 
on  that  occasion  the  Ck>mte  de  Remain,  who 
has  been  sole  president  since  the  deaths  of 
Michel,  and  Jules  Bordier  (1846-96),  received 
the  cross  of  the  L^on  d'honneur.  o.  f. 

ASTON,  Hugh  (whose  name  also  appears  in 
MSS.  as  Ashton,  Aystoun,  and  Austen),  was  one 
of  the  leading  English  pre-Beformation  corn- 
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posers  (fl.  c  1500-20).  His  identity  with  an 
eoclesiastic  of  this  name  (for  whom  see  the 
DieL  NaL  Biog.)  cannot  be  proved.  Among 
the  MS.  copies  of  his  church  music  are  a  Mass 
a  6  ('  Yidete  manus  meas ')  and  a  Mass  a  5  (*  Te 
Deum ')  in  the  Oxford  Music  School  Collection ; 
a  Te  Deum  a  5  in  the  Bodleian  Libr.  {MS.  Mua. 
e  1-5);  and  the  following  Motets :  'Ave  Maria 
divs  Matris/  'Ave  Maria  ancilla,'  'Gaude 
Virgo,*  *  O  Baptista,*  all  in  the  Peterhouse  Lib- 
raiy,  Cambridge  ;  '  Ave  Domina  sancta  Maria ' 
(incomplete),  B,  M,  Earl,  7578  ;  '  Te  Matrem 
Dei*  (incomplete),  University  and  St.  John's 
ColL  Libraries,  Cambridge.  A  hornpipe  for  the 
Virginals  by  him  {BrU,  Mus,  Royal  MSS,  App. 
58)  is  interesting  as  an  early  example  of  this 
kind  of  music.  '  Hugh  Aston's  Grownde '  was 
used  by  later  composers  as  a  theme  for  variations. 
A  composition  for  the  Virginals  by  Byrd  is  found 
under  this  name  in  Lady  Novell's  Virginal 
Book;  the  same  piece  called  Treg(ian's) Ground 
ia  in  the  FUxwUliam  Virginal  Book  (ed.  Fuller 
MaitUnd  and  Squire,  vol.  i.  p.  226).  A  com- 
position by  Whytbroke  calleil  'Hugh  Aston's 
Maske  *  (Ch.  Ch.  Library,  Oxford)  is  apparently 
based  upon  the  same  ground.         o.  E.  p.  A. 

ASTORGA,  Emanuele,  Babon  d',  bom  at 
Kaples,  Dec.  11,  1681.  He  b^an  the  serious 
business  of  life  by  .witnessing  the  execution  of 
his  father,  the  Marchese  Capece  da  BofTrano,  who 
was  captain  of  a  mercenary  troop,  and  perished 
in  1701  on  the  scaffold  along  with  several 
Sicilian  nobles  after  an  unsuccessful  resistance 
to  the  power  of  Spain.  In  the  agony  of  this 
terrible  occasion  his  mother  actually  died,  and 
the  child  himself  fainted  away.  After  a  time 
the  orphan  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Princess 
Orsini,  maid  of  honour  to  the  wife  of  Philip  V., 
who  placed  him  in  the  convent  of  Astoiga  in 
Spain.  In  this  asyliim  it  was  that  he  com- 
pleted the  musical  education  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  he  had  commenced  under 
Francesco  Scarlatti  at  Palermo.  He  quitted  it 
after  a  few  years,  and  on  his  entrance  into  the 
world  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  his 
patroness,  the  title  of  Baron  d' Astorga.  In  1 7 04 
he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  court 
of  Parma.  There  he  soon  became  a  favourite  for 
his  music's  sake  and  for  his  personal  gifts,  for  he 
was  a  handsome  man,  composed  with  ease  and 
ability,  and  sang  with  extraordinary  finish  and 
feeling  his  own  graceftil  and  original  melodies. 
It  is  not  otherwise  than  consonant  with  a 
character  of  which  we  have  only  slight  and  not 
very  trustworthy  glimpses,  to  hear  that  on  the 
termination  of  his  mission  he  still  lingered  at 
the  court  of  Parma,  forgetful  of  his  Spanish 
ties,  and  fettered  by  a  secret  love  affair  with 
his  pupil  Elisabetta  Famese,  the  niece  of  the 
reigning  duke.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  his 
entertainer  should  soon  have  fotmd  means  to 
transfer  so  dangerous  an  ornament  of  his  palace 
to  some  distant  capital.     Accordingly  we  find 


I  Astoiga  dismissed,  early  in  1705,  with  a  letter 
of  recommendation  to  Leopold  I.  at  Vienna. 
The  emperor  yielded  at  once  to  the  fascinations 
of  his  visitor,  and  would  have  attached  him  to 
his  person  had  not  his  own  death  too  rapidly 
interrupted  his  intentions.  Astoiga  remained 
in  or  returned  to  Vienna  during  the  reigns  of 
Joseph  I.  and  Charles  VI.,  and  for  many  years 
led  a  romantic  life  of  travel  and  adventure,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  visited  and  revisited 
Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  Italy,  reconcil- 
ing himself  on  his  way  to  the  neglected 
protectress  of  his  boyhood.  In  1712  he  was  in 
Vienna,  and  acted  as  godfather  to  the  daughter 
of  his  Mend  Caldara,  whose  register  (May  9) 
may  still  be  seen  at  St.  Stephen's.  In  1720  he 
reappeared  there  for  a  short  time,  and  thence 
he  finally  retired  to  Bohemia,  where  he  died, 
August  21,  1786,  in  the  Schloss  Baudnitz, 
which  had  been  given  up  to  him  by  its  owner, 
the  prince  of  Lobkowitz,  and  the  archives  of 
which  contain  evidence  of  the  fact. 

Among  Astoiga's  compositions  are  his  re- 
nowned 'Stabat  Mater,'  for  four  voices  and 
orchestra,  probably  composed  for  the  '  Academy 
of  Antient  Musick '  of  London,  and  executed  at 
Oxford  in  1 71 3,  MS.  copies  of  the  score  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
imperial  libraries  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  ;  and  a 
pastoral  opera  *  Dafhi '  (not  *  Dafne  *),  composed 
and  performed  at  Barcelona  in  June  1709,  and 
to  be  found  in  the  royal  collection  at  Dresden. 
His  name  is  also  known  by  his  beautiful 
cantatas,  of  which  a  great  number  are  extant. 
The  Abb6  Santini  had  no  less  than  98  of  these, 
54  for  soprano,  and  44  for  contralto,  with 
accompaniment  for  figured  bass  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, besides  ten  composed  as  duets  for  the 
same  two  voices.  See  list  in  Quellen-Lexikon, 
The  work  is  published  (with  pianoforte  ac- 
companiment) in  the  Petera  Edition,  and  has 
been  re-instrumented  by  Franz  and  issued  by 
Leuckhart  c.  F.  p. 

A  TEMPO  (Ital.),  *In  time.'  When  the 
time  of  a  piece  has  been  changed,  either  tempor- 
arily hy  tax  ad  libitum,  a  piaeere,  etc.,  or  for 
a  longer  period  by  a  piii  lento,  piit  allegro,  or 
some  similar  term,  the  indication  a  tempo  shows 
that  the  rate  of  speed  is  again  to  be  that  of  the 
commencement  of  the  movement. 

ATHALI  A.  The  third  of  Handel's  oratorios  ; 
composed  next  after  'Deborah.*  Words  by 
Humphreys.  The  score  was  completed  on  June 
7,  1783.  FuBt  performed  at  Oxford,  July  10, 
1738.  Revived  by  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
June  20,  1845. 

ATHALIE.  Mendelssohn  composed  overture, 
march,  and  six  vocal  pieces  (op.  74)  to  Racine's 
drama.  In  the  spring  of  1843  the  choruses 
alone  (female  voices),  with  pianoforte.  In  May 
or  June  1844,  in  London,  the  overture  and 
march.  Early  in  1845,  choruses  re-written  and 
scored  for  orchestra.     First  performed  at  Berlin, 
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Beo.  1,  1845 ;  in  England,  Windsor  Castle 
(in  French),  Jan.  1,  1847 ;  Philhannonic, 
March  12,  1849. 

ATKINS,  Ivor  Algernon,  bom  at  Cardiff, 
Nov.  29, 1869,  reoeived  his  first  musical  instruc- 
tion from  his  father,  the  organist  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Cardiff,  and  afterwards  was  a  pupil  of 
C.  Lee  Williams,  whose  assistant  he  became  at 
Truro  Cathedral  in  1885,  following  him  to  Here- 
ford in  the  same  capacity  in  1890.  In  1898 
he  became  organist  of  Ludlow  Parish  Church, 
and  in  1897  was  appointed  to  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral ;  he  conducted  the  Three  Choir  Festivals 
of  1899  and  1902  with  great  success.  ic. 

ATTACCA,  %.6.  'begin*  (Ital.),  when  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  moyement--a8  the  Scherzo  of 
Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony,  or  the  first 
three  movements  of  Mendelssohn's  Scotch  Sym- 
phony— signifies  that  no  pause  is  to  be  made, 
but  that  the  next  movement  is  to  be  joined 
immediately  to  the  preceding. 

ATTACCO  (verbal  substantive,  firom  atta- 
eare,  'to  unite,'  'to  bind  together').  A  short 
phrase,  treated  as  a  point  of  imitation ;  and 
employed,  either  as  the  subject  of  a  fiigue,  as  a 
subordinate  element  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  interest  of  its  development,  as 
a  leading  feature  in  a  motet,  madrigal,  full 
anthem,  or  other  choral  composition,  or  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  monotony  of  an  otherwise 
too  homogeneous  part-song. 

A  striking  instance  of  its  employment  as  the 
subject  of  a  fugue  will  be  found  in  book  ii  Ko. 
8|  Dcu  WohltemperirU  Clavier. 

When  used  merely  as  an  accessory,  it  almost 
always  represents  a  fragment  of  the  true  sub- 
ject ;  as  in  '  Ye  House  of  Gilead,'  from  Handel's 
•Jephthah.' 


In  the  madrigal,  and  motet,  a  new  Attacoo  is 
usually  introduced  with  each  new  paragraph  of 
the  verbal  text ;  in  the  glee,  properly  so  called, 
the  part  played  by  the  Attacco  is  less  important ; 
while,  in  the  part-songs,  its  appearance  as  a  pro- 
minent featura  is  still  less  frequent.  Exception 
to  the  rule  will,  however,  be  found  in  Dr.  Call- 
oott's  'Go,  plaintive  Breeze,'  in  Mendelssohn's 
'Setze  mir  nicht,  du  Grobian,'  and  in  other 
well-known  modem  compositions.     [See  Anda- 

MENTO  and  SOOOETTO.]  W.  8.  R. 

ATTACK.  A  technical  expression  for  de- 
cision and  spirit  in  beginning  a  phrase  or 
passage.  An  orchestra  or  performer  is  said  to 
be  '  wanting  in  attack '  when  there  is  no  firm- 
ness and  precision  in  their  style  of  taking  up 
the  points  of  the  music.  This  applies  especially 
to  quick  terrqHi,  It  is  equivalent  to  the  coup 
dCarchety  once  so  much  exaggerated  in  the  Paris 
orchestras,  and  of  which  Mozart  makes  such 
game  (Letter,  June  12,  1778). 

The  chef  iaUaqae  in  France  is  a  name  for  i 


the  leader  of  the  first  violin,  or  what  we  in 
England  call  the  leader  of  the  orchestra. 

AITAIGNANT,  or  ATTAINGNANT, 
Pierre,  a  music  printer  of  Paris  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  16th  century,  'demourant  en 
la  rue  de  la  Harpe  devant  le  bout  de  U  rue 
Mathurins  pr^  de  I'^lise  de  Sainct  Cosme.' 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  Paris  to 
print  music  from  movable  types,  using  the 
newly-devised  type  of  Pierre  Hautin,  in  which 
fragments  of  the  stave  were  for  the  first  time 
combined  with  the  note.  In  an  Avignon  cata- 
logue of  1778  a  'Chansons  nouvelles  de  musique 
k  quatre  parties'  of  1527  is  cited  as  a  publica- 
tion of  Attaignant,  but  the  earliest  dated  book 
now  extant  bearing  his  imprint  is  '  Trente  et 
quatre  chansons  musicales  &  quatre  parties,' 
of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  National 
Library  at  Paris,  dated  Jan.  28,  1528. 

A  list  of  Attaignant's  publications  is  given 
in  the  Quellen-Leseikon,  They  are  very  numer- 
ous and  include,  besides  detached  collections 
of  songs,  motets,  and  masses,  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Lute  (1529),  18  basse -dances  in 
tablature  for  the  lute  (1529),  9  basse -dances, 
2  branles,  25  pavans  and  15  galliards  (1580), 
a  splendid  folio  volume  containing  7  books  of 
masses  (1582),  18  books  of  motets  (1534-85) 
and  85  books  of  songs  (1539-49).  This  hist 
series  contains  no  fewer  than  927  songs  in 
four  parts  by  French  and  Flemish  composers. 
There  is  a  complete  set  in  the  Munich  Library, 
from  which  Eitner  has  recently  published  sixty 
selected  specimens.  One  of  the  earlier  collec- 
tions, 'Treute  et  nne  chansons  musicales  k 
quatre  parties'  (1529),  has  been  reprinted  by 
M.  Henry  Expert  in  the  series  entitled  'Lm 
Mattres  Musiciens  de  la  Renaissance  Fran9aise.' 
All  the  leading  composers  of  the  period.  Area- 
delt,  Certon,  Clemens  non  papa.  Consilium, 
Courtois,  Fevin,  Gombert,  Jacotin,  Jannequin, 
Josquin,  Le  Jeune,  Mouton,  Richafort,  Sandrin, 
Sernusy,  WiUart  and  many  others,  are  repre- 
sented in  Attaignant's  collections.  The  latest 
date  appearing  on  his  title-pages  is  Dec  8, 
1549,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  following  Janu- 
ary Nicholas  du  Chemin  issued  the  first  of  his 
series  of  'Chansons  k  quatre  parties.'  There 
is,  however,  no  certain  evidence  of  Attaignant's 
death  before  1553,  in  which  year  his  widow's 
name  appears  on  the  title-page  of  a  collection 
of  songs.  J.  F.  R.  & 

ATTAQUE  DU  MOULIN,  L',  opera  in  three 
acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  founded  on  a 
story  in  Zola's  Soirees  de  Meudon,  Music  by 
Alfred  Bruneau.  First  performed  at  the  Op^ 
Comique,  Paris,  Nov.  28,  1898  (the  action  of 
the  piece  being  transferred  from  the  period  of 
the  war  with  Germany  to  the  Napoleonic  period); 
at  Covent  Garden,  with  the  action  restored  to 
the  date  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  July  4, 
1894. 

ATTERBURY,  Lufpmaj?,  originally  a  car- 
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penter,  became  one  of  the  mnsicians-m-ordinary 
to  Geof^  III.,  and  composed  numerous  catches 
and  glees.  Between  1778  and  1 7  80  he  obtained 
from  the  Catch  Club  prizes  for  three  glees  and 
two  catches.  He  also  composed  an  oratorio 
called  'Goliah/  which  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  on  Wednes- 
day, May  5,  1778,  being  announced  as  'for 
that  night  only.'  It  was  again  performed  in 
West  Wycombe  church  on  August  18,  1776, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  singular  ceremony  of 
depositing  the  heart  of  Paul  Whitehead,  the 
politician  and  yersifier,  enclosed  in  a  marble 
urn,  as  directed  by  his  will,  in  the  mausoleum 
there  of  his  patron.  Lord  Le  Despeuoer.  He 
sang  in  the  Handel  Commemoration  of  1784, 
and  about  1790  he  published  '  A  Collection  of 
Twelve  Glees,  Bounds,'  etc.  Eleven  glees  and 
nineteen  catches  by  him  are  included  in 
Warren's  collections.  His  glee,  'Come,  let  us 
all  a-Maying  go,'  still  retains  its  popularity. 
He  died  in  Marsham  Street,  Westminster,  June 
11, 1796,  during  one  of  a  series  of  concerts  given 
in  aid  of  his  reduced  finances.  w.  h.  h. 

ATTEY,  John,  a  composer  of  part-songs, 
who  flourished  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  17  th 
century.  He  appears  to  have  been  patronised  by 
the  Eurl  and  Countess  of  Bridgewater,  to  whom 
he  dedicates  his  '  First  Booke  of  Ayres  of  Fours 
Parts,  with  Tableture  for  the  Lute,'  in  1622. 
On  the  title-page  of  this  work  he  calls  himself 
*  Gentleman  and  Practitioner  of  Musioke.'  It 
contains  fourteen  songs  in  four  parts,  which  may 
be  sung  as  part-songs  or  as  solos  by  a  soprano 
voice,  accompanied  by  the  lute,  or  the  lute  and 
bass-vioL  As  no  second  collection  appeared,  it 
is  probable  that  the  composer  did  not  meet  with 
sufficient  encouragement  in  all  cases.  The  madri- 
galian  period  was  rapidly  declining.  He  died  at 
Ross  about  1640.  E.  F.  B. 

ATTWOOD,  Thomas,  the  son  of  a  trumpeter, 
viola -player,  and  coal -merchant,  was  bom  in 
London,  Nov.  28,  1765.  At  nine  years  of  age 
he  became  a  chorister  in  the  Chapel  Royal, 
where  he  had  for  his  masters  successively  Dr. 
Nares  and  Dr.  Ayrton,  and  where  he  remained 
about  five  years.  In  his  sixteenth  year,  per- 
forming in  a  concert  at  Buckingham  House, 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (afterwards  George  lY.),  who  sent  him 
to  Italy  to  study.  In  1788  he  went  to  Naples, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years  under  the 
tuition  of  Filippo  Cinque  and  Gaetano  Latilla. 
From  Naples  he  went  to  Yienna,  and  studied 
under  Mozart — ^who  expressed  a  highly  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  talent  (Kelly's  Jtemvniscences, 
i  228^ — until  February  1787,  when  he  accom- 
panied the  Storaces  to  England.  He  became 
oiganiit  [or  more  probably  deputy  to  F.  C. 
Reinhold,  organist]  of  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
Queen  Square,  and  a  member  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  chamber  band.  He  was  appointed 
instructor  to  the  Duchess  of  York  in 


1791,  and  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  1796. 
In  1796,  on  the  decease  of  John  Jones,  organist 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Attwood  became  his 
successor;  and  in  June  1796,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Dupuis,  he  was  appointed  Composer  to 
the  Chapel  Royal.  In  1821  he  was  nomin- 
ated organist  of  Geoige  lY.'s  private  chapel  at 
Brighton.  Attwood  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  on  its 
establishment  in  1818,  was  treasurer  in  1820, 
and  for  some  years  occasionally  conducted  its 
concerts.  On  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  1828,  he  was  one  of  the 
professors.  In  1886,  on  the  decease  of  John 
Stafford  Smith,  he  succeeded  him  as  organist 
of  the  Chapel  Royal.  Attwood  died  at  his 
residence  in  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  on  March 
24,  1888.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  under  the  organ.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  life  Attwood  was  much  engaged  in 
dramatic  composition,  in  which  he  was  very 
successful. 

The  pieces  set  by  him  ' 


Later  in  life  Attwood  devoted  hia  attention 
more  to  cathedral  music  A  volume  of  his 
church  compositions,  containing  four  services, 
eight  anthems,  and  nine  chants,  was  published 
about  fifteen  years  after  his  death,  under  the 
editorship  of  his  godson,  Dr.  Thomas  Attwood 
Walmisley.  Besides  these  compositions  Att- 
wood produced  a  fifth  service  in  B  flat  (un- 
published), two  anthems  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniments ;  one,  <  I  was  glad '  (a  remarkably 
fine  composition),  for  the  coronation  of  George 
lY.,  and  the  otiier,  *  0  Lord,  grant  the  King 
a  long  life,'  for  that  of  William  lY.  ;  and  he 
had  commenced  a  third,  intended  for  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Yictoria,  when  his  career 
was  closed  by  death.  [Nine  other  anthems  are 
mentioned  in  the  long  and  valuable  article  in 
the  Musical  Times,  1900,  p.  788,  etc.]  He  also, 
following  the  example  of  Matthew  Lock,  com- 
posed a  'Kyrie  eleison,'  with  different  music 
for  each  repetition  of  the  words.  Attwood 
produced  many  sonatas  and  lessons  for  the 
pianoforte,  and  numerous  songs  and  glees.  Of 
his  songs,  'The  Soldier's  Dream'  long  main- 
tained its  popularity ;  and  of  his  glees,  '  In 
peace  Love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed,'  and 
'To  all  that  breathe  the  air  of  Heaven,' 
are  still  well  known  to  all  admirers  of  that 
species  of  music.  Attwood's  compositions  are 
distinguished  by  purity  and  taste  as  well  as 
by  force  and  expression. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Attwood,  a 
favourite  pupil  of  Mozart,  was  one  of  the  first 
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among  English  mnsioians  to  reoognise  the  genius 
of  the  young  Mendelssohn.  A  friendship  sprang 
up  hetween  the  two  composers  which  was  only 
broken  by  the  death  of  the  elder.  Thus  the 
talented  Englishman  appears  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  two  gifted  Germans.  Several 
of  Mendelssohn's  published  letters  were  written 
frt>m  Attwood's  villa  at  Norwood,  his  three 
Preludes  and  Fugues  for  the  organ  are  dedicated 
to  him,  and  the  autograph  of  a  Kyrie  eleison  in 
A  minor  is  inscribed  'For  Mr.  Attwood ;  Berlin, 
March  24,  1888.'  w.  H.  H. 

AUBADE  A  French  term  (from  aube,  *  the 
dawn '),  the  counterpart  of  nocturne  or  serenade. 
It  was  originally  applied  to  music  performed  in 
the  morning,  and  apparently  to  concerted  music 
(Littr^) ;  this  condition  is  fulfilled  in  Lalo's 
charming  work  in  G  minor  for  five  wind 
instruments  and  five  strings.  Stephen  Heller 
and  Schulhoff  have  written  pianoforte  pieces 
bearing  this  title. 

AUBER,  Daniel- Francois-Esprit,  was  bom 
Jan.  29,  1782,  at  Caen,  where  his  parents  were 
on  a  visit  The  family,  although  of  Norman 
origin,  had  been  setUed  in  Paris  for  two 
generations,  and  that  metropolis  was  always 
considered  as  his  home  by  our  composer.  In 
his  riper  years  he  hardly  ever  left  it  for  a 
single  day,  and  not  even  the  dangers  of  the 
Prussian  siege  could  induce  the  nonagenarian 
to  desert  his  beloved  city.  Although  destined 
by  his  &ther  for  a  commercial  career,  young 
Auber  began  to  evince  his  talent  for  music  at 
a  very  early  period.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he 
wrote'  a  number  of  ballads  and  'Romances,' 
one  of  which,  '  Boi^jour,'  is  said  to  have  been 
very  popular  at  the  time.  A  few  years  later  we 
find  Auber  in  London,  nominally  as  commercial 
clerk,  but  in  reality  more  than  ever  devoted  to 
his  art.  Here  also  his  vocal  compositions  are 
said  to  have  met  with  great  success  in  fashionable 
drawing-rooms ;  his  personal  timidity  however 
— a  feature  of  his  character  which  remained  to 
him  during  his  whole  life — prevented  the  young 
artist  from  reaping  the  full  benefit  of  his  pre- 
cocious gifts.  In  consequence  of  the  breach  of 
the  Treaty  of  Amiens  (1804)  Auber  had  to  leave 
England,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  his  commercial  pursuits.  Music 
had  now  engrossed  all  his  thoughts  and  fiioulties. 
His  d^but  as  an  instrumental  composer  was  ac- 
companied by  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances. 
Auber  had  become  acquainted  with  Lamarre,  a 
violoncello  player  of  considerable  reputation  ; 
and  to  suit  the  peculiar  style  of  his  friend, 
our  composer  wrote  four  concertos  for  his 
instrument,  which  originally  appeared  under 
Lamarre's  name,  but  the  real  authorship  of 
which  soon  transpired.  The  reputation  thus 
acquired  Auber  increased  by  a  violin-concerto 
written  for  and  first  played  by  Mazas  at  the 
Conservatoire  with  signal  success ;  it  was  in- 
troduced to  London  by  M.  Sainton.     His  first 


attempt  at  dramatic  composition  was  of  a  very 
modest  kind.  It  consisted  in  the  re-setting  of 
an  old  opera-libretto  called  '  Julie '  for  a  society 
of  amateurs  (in  1811).  The  orchestra  was 
composed  of  two  violins,  two  violas,  violoncello, 
and  double-bass.  The  reception  of  the  piece 
was  favourable.  Cherubini,  the -ruler  of  the 
operatic  stage  at  that  time,  was  amongst  the 
audience,  and  recognising  at  once  the  powerful 
though  untrained  genius  of  the  young  composer, 
he  offered  to  superintend  his  further  studies. 
To  the  instruction  of  this  great  composer  Auber 
owed  his  mastery  over  the  technical  difficulties 
of  hiB  art  As  his  next  works,  we  mention  an 
opera  'Jean  de  Gouvin'  (1812),  a  mass  written 
for  the  private  chapel  of  the  Prince  de  Chimay, 
from  which  the  beautiful  a  eappella  prayer  in 
'  Masaniello '  is  taken.  His  first  opera  publicly 
performed  was  'Le  s6jour  militaire,'  1818,  at 
the  Thd&tre  Feydeau.  Its  reception  was  any- 
thing but  &vourable,  and  so  discouraged  was 
the  youthful  composer  by  this  unexpected 
failure  that  for  six  years  he  refrained  from 
repeating  the  attempt  His  second  opera,  <  Le 
Testament,  ou  lee  Billets-doux,'  brought  out 
at  the  Op6ra  Comique  in  1819,  proved  again 
unsuccessful,  but  Auber  was  now  too  certain  of 
his  vocation  to  be  silenced  by  a  momentary 
disappointment  He  immediately  set  to  work 
again,  and  his  next  opera,  'La  berg^ 
ch&telaine,'  first  performed  in  1820,  to  a  great 
extent  realised  his  bold  expectations  of  ultimate 
success.  The  climax  and  duration  of  this  success 
were,  to  a  great  extent,  founded  on  Auber's 
friendship  and  artistic  alliance  with  Scribe,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  playwrights  and  the  most 
skilful  librettist  of  modem  times.  To  this 
union,  which  lasted  unbroken  till  Scribe's 
death,  a  great  number  of  both  comic  and 
serious  operas  owe  their  existence,  not  all 
equal  in  value  and  beauty,  but  all  evincing  in 
various  degrees  the  inexhaustible  productive 
power  of  their  joint  authors.  The  list  of  his 
operas  is  as  follows : — 

JqU*.  181L 

Jwn  d«  Ooarln.  ins. 

Le  adjonr  mUitaire.  lO 

Le  tMUment,  IB19. 

La  bergAre  eh&telaiiM, 

Bit —  "-*' 

Lei 

La 

Ve  Bqpni  mam. 


(wltli: 
oor.U 


rtki.] 


1 
Le 
LA 
Le 
Le 
Pl< 
La 
La 

Pr  D. 

Le  vtou  VI,  IB  «nuMre 
La  marqnlae  de  BrInTil 

(with  8  other  oompoi 
Le  phUtre.  1831. 
Le  eerment,  IBtti. 
OtwUTe  ni.  183>. 

In  1857,  'Le  Gheval  de  Bronze'  and  'Marco 
Spada '  were  expanded  into  grand  ballets. 
Auber's  position  in  the  history  of  his  art  may 
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b«  defined  as  that  of  the  lait  great  repreaentatiye 
of  op^ra  oomiqae,  a  phase  of  dramatic  music  in 
which  man  than  in  any  other  the  peenliarities 
of  tiie  French  bhanoter  have  found  their  full 
expreesion.  In  such  works  as  '  Le  Ma^on '  or 
*Les  Diamants  de  la  Couronne,'  Aubsr  has 
rendered  the  chivalrous  grace,  the  verve, 
and  amorous  sweetness  of  French  feeling  in  a 
manner  both  charming  and  essentially  nationaL 
It  is  here  that  he  proves  himself  to  be  the 
legitimate  follower  of  Boieldieu  and  the  more 
ihMn  equal  of  H^ld  and  Adam.  With  these 
masters  Auber  shares  the  charm  of  melody 
founded  on  the  simple  grace  of  the  populi^ 
ehanson,  the  piquancy  of  rhythm  and  the  care 
bestowed  upon  the  distinct  enunciation  of  the 
words  characteristic  of  the  French  school.  Like 
them  also  he  is  unable  or  perhaps  unwilling  to 
divest  his  music  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
national  type.  We  have  purposely  cited  the 
'Diamante  de  laCk>uronne'as  evincing  the  charm 
of  French  feeling,  although  the  scene  of  that 
<^>era  is  laid  in  Portugal.  Like  George  Brown 
Kid  the  '  tribu  d' Avenel '  in  Boieldieu's  '  Dame 
Blanche,'  Auber's  Portuguese  are  in  reality 
Frenchmen  in  disguise  ;  a  disguise  put  on  more 
for  the  sake  of  pretty  show  than  of  actual 
deception.  In  comparing  Auber's  individual 
merits  with  those  of  other  masters  of  his  school, 
of  Boieldieu  for  instance,  we  should  say  that 
he  surpasses  them  all  in  brilliancy  of  orchestral 
effects.  He  is,  on  the  other  hand,  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  last -mentioned  composer  as 
regards  the  structure  of  his  concerted  pieces. 
Auber  here  seems  to  lack  that  firm  grasp  which 
enables  the  musician,  by  a  distinct  grouping 
of  individual  components,  to  blend  into  a 
harmonious  whole  what  seems  most  contra- 
dictory, yet  without  losing  hold  of  the  single 
parts  of  the  organism.  His  ensembles  are 
therefore  frequently  slight  in  construction  ;  his 
style  indeed  may  be  designated  as  essentially 
homophonous  ;  but  he  is  (perhaps  for  the  same 
reason)  a  master  in  the  art  of  delineating  a 
character  by  touches  of  subtlest  refinement. 

Amongst  his  serious  operas  it  is  particularly 
one  work  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
has  contributed  to  its  author's  European  reputa- 
ticm,  but  which  at  the  same  time  differs  so 
mtirely  from  Auber's  usual  style,  that  without 
the  most  indubitable  proofo  one  would  hardly 
beHeve  it  to  be  written  by  the  graceful  and 
melodious  but  anything  but  passionately  grand 
composer  of  '  Le  Dien  et  la  Bayadere '  or  '  Le 
Cheval  de  Bronze.'  We  are  speaking  of  'La 
Huette  de  Portioi,'  in  England  commonly 
called,  after  its  chief  hero,  'Masaniella'  In 
it  the  most  violent  passions  of  excited  popular 
fury  have  their  fullest  sway ;  in  it  the  heroic 
feeUngs  of  self-surrendering  love  and  devotion 
are  expressed  in  a  manner  both  grand  and 
original ;  in  it  even  the  traditional  forms  of 
the  opera  seem  to  expand  with  the  impetuous 
VOL.  I 


feeling  embodied  in  them.  Auber's  style  in 
'Masaniello'  is  indeed  as  difierent  as  can  be 
imagined  from  his  usual  elegant  but  somewhat 
frigid  mode  of  utterance,  founded  on  Boieldieu 
with  a  strong  admixture  of  Rossini  Wagner, 
who  was  undoubtedly  a  good  judge  in  the 
matter,  and  certainly  free  from  undue  partiality 
in  the  French  master's  favour,  acknowledges  in 
this  opera  *  the  bold  effects  in  the  instrumenta- 
tion, particularly  in  the  treatment  of  the  strings, 
the  drastic  grouping  of  the  choral  masses  which 
here  for  the  first  time  take  an  important  part 
in  the  action,  no  less  than  origins^  harmonies 
and  happy  strokes  of  dramatic  characterisation.' 
Various  coigectures  have  been  propounded  to 
account  for  this  singular  and  unique  flight  of 
inspiration.  It  has  been  said  for  instance  that 
the  most  stirring  melodies  of  the  opera  are  of 
popular  Neapolitan  origin,  but  this  was  contra- 
dicted emphatically  by  the  composer  himself. 
The  solution  of  the  enigma  seems  to  us  to  lie 
in  the  thoroughly  revolutionised  feeling  of  the 
time  (1828),  which  two  years  afterwards  was  to 
explode  the  established  governments  of  France 
and  other  countries.  This  opera  was  indeed 
destined  to  become  historically  connected  with 
the  popular  movement  of  that  eventful  period. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  riots  in  Brussels 
began  after  a  performance  of  the  'Muette  de 
Portici'  (August  25,  1880),  which  drove  the 
Dutch  out  of  the  country,  and  thus  in  a  manner 
acted  the  part  of  '  Lilliburlero.'  There  is  a  sad 
significance  in  the  fact  that  the  death  (May  12- 
18,  1871)  of  the  author  of  this  revolutionary 
inspiration  was  surrounded  and  indeed  partly 
caused  by  the  terrors  of  the  Paris  Commune. 

About  Auber's  life  little  remains  to  be  added. 
He  succeeded  Gossec  as  member  of  the  Academic 
in  1829 :  and  he  received  marks  of  highest 
distinction  from  his  own  and  foreign  sovereigns. 
Louis  Philippe  made  him  Director  of  the  Con- 
servatoire in  1842,  and  Napoleon  III.  added 
the  dignity  of  Imperial  Mattre-de-Chapelle  in 
1857.  He  however  never  acted  as  conductor, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  timidity  already  alluded 
to.  Indeed  he  never  was  present  at  the  per- 
formance of  his  own  works.  When  questioned 
about  this  extraordinary  circumstance,  he  is 
said  to  have  returned  the  characteristic  answer, 
'  Si  j'assistais  k  un  de  mes  ouvrsges,  je  n'^orirais 
de  ma  vie  une  note  de  musique.'  His  habits 
were  gentle  and  benevolent,  slightly  tinged  with 
epicureanism.  He  was  a  thorough  Parisian, 
and  the  bon-mots  related  of  him  are  legion.  A 
useful  memoir  by  Ad.  Kohut  appeared  in 
1895.  F.  H. 

AUBERT,  jA0QTnE8(<le  vieux'V  an  eminent 
French  violinist  and  composer,  bom  towards 
the  end  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  violinist 
in  the  royal  band,  the  orchestra  of  the  Op^ra, 
and  the  Concerts  Spirituels.  In  1747  he  was 
nominated  leader  of  the  band  and  director  of 
the  Duo   de   Bourbon's  private   music     He 
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retired  in  1752,  and  died  at  Belleyille 
Paris,  May  19,  1768. 

The  catalogue  of  his  publiahed  oompositions 
contains  five  books  of  yiolin  sonatas  with  a 
baas  ;  twelve  suites  ('concerts  de  simphonies ')  ; 
yarious  works  for  musette,  vielles,  violins,  flute 
and  oboe ;  many  airs  and  minuets  for  two  violins 
and  bass ;  an  opera  *  La  Reine  dee  Paris'  (1 725), 
and  several  ballets.  All  these  works  are  of 
good,  correct  workmanship,  and  some  move- 
ments of  the  sonatas  are  certainly  not  devoid 
of  earnest  musical  feeling  and  character. 

His  son  Louis,  bom  May  15,  1720,  was 
also  violinist  at  the  Op^ra  (from  1731)  and  the 
Ooncert  Spirituel,  and  succeeded  ms  father 
at  the  former  in  1755,  retiring  in  1771.  He 
published  a  number  of  violin  compositions  and 
some  ballets,  which,  however,  are  very  inferior 
to  his  father's  works.  He  was  still  living  in 
1798.  p.  D. 

AUBERT,  PiEKRB  Fban^ois  Oliviee,  vio- 
loncellist, bom  at  Amiens  in  1763,  for  twenty- 
five  years  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Op^ra 
Gomique  at  Paris.  His  chief  merit  is  having 
published  two  good  instraction  books  for  the 
violoncello  at  a  time  when  a  work  of  that  kind 
was  much  needed.  He  wrote  also  sonatas  and 
duets  for  violoncello,  and  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'Histoire  abr^6e  de  la  musique  ancienne  et 
modeme,'  1827.  T.  p.  h. 

AUDRAN,  Edmond,  was  bom  April  11, 
1842,  at  Lyons,  and  received  his  musical  educa- 
tion at  the  ^le  Niedermeyer,  Paris,  where 
he  obtained  in  1859  the  prize  for  composition. 
In  1861  he  became  organist  of  the  church  of 
St.  Joseph,  Marseilles.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  Funeral  March  on  the  death  of  Meyer- 
beer, played  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Marseilles ; 
a  Mass  produced  in  1878  at  the  above  church, 
and  later  at  St  Eustache,  Paris ;  a  motet^ 
'Adoro  te,*  Paris  (1882);  *Cour  d* Amour,' 
song  in  Proven9al  dialect,  and  other  songs. 
He  is  best  known,  however,  as  an  '  op^  bouffe ' 
composer,  and  among  such  works  may  be 
named  '  L'Ours  et  le  Pacha,'  Marseilles  (1862), 
his  first  work,  founded  on  Scribe's  well-known 
vaudeville  of  that  name ;  '  La  Ghercheuse 
d'Esprit,'  Marseilles  (1864),  revived  at  the 
Bouffes,  1882,  a  new  setting  of  an  opera  of 
Favart  (1741),  'Le  Grand  Mogol,'  Marseilles 
(1876),  at  Gait^,  Paris,  Sept  19— in  English, 
at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  London,  Nov.  17, 
1884  ;  *  Les  Noces  d'Olivette,'  Bouffei,  Nov. 
13,  1879— in  English  at  the  Strand  as  'Oli- 
vette,' Sept  18,  1880  ;  *  La  Mascotte,'  Bouffes, 
Dea  29,  1880  — in  English,  Sept  19,  at 
Brighton,  and  Oct  15,  1881,  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre  ;  *  Gillette  de  Narbonne,'  Bouffes,  Nov. 
11,  1882,  plot  founded  on  Boccaccio's  story, 
used  by  Shakespeare  for  *  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well';  and  <La  Cigale  et  le  Fourmi,'  Gatt^ 
Oct  80,  1886— in  English,  Lyric  Theatre, 
Oct   9,    1890;   ['Miss  Helyett'   (1890)— in 


English  as  '  Miss  Dedma,'  Criterion,  July  28, 
1891 ;  *  L'CEuf  rouge '  (1890)  ;  'L'Oncle  O^les- 
tin'  (1891);  'Article  de  Paris'  (1892);  'Sainte 
Freya'  (1892);  *  Madame  Suzette'  (1898); 
'Mon  prince'  (1898);  ' L'enl^vement  de  la 
Toledad'  (1894);  <La  Duchesse  de  Ferrare' 
(1895,  not  very  successful)  ;  *  Photis '  (Geneva, 
1896);  <La  Poup^'  (1896)— in  EngUsh  at 
Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  Feb.  24,  1897; 
*  Monsieur  Lohengrin '  (1896) ;  Les  Petites 
Femmee'  (1897).  Audran  died  at  Paris,  Aug. 
16,  1901.]  A.  0. 

AUER,  Leopold,  bom  June  7,  1845,  at 
Veszbrem  in  Hungary,  an  eminent  violin- 
player,  was  a  pupU  of  Dont  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatorium,  1857-58,  and  afterwards  of 
Joachim.  From  1868  to  1865  he  was  leader 
of  the  orchestra  at  Diisseldorf,  from  1866  to 
1867  at  Harabuig,  and  since  1868  he  has 
lived  at  St  Peterabuig  as  solo-violinist  to  the 
court  He  is  at  the  present  day  a  very 
prominent  figure  in  the  musical  life  of  St 
Petersburg,  where  he  has  held  the  post  of 
professor  at  the  Conservatoire  since  the  death 
of  Wieniawski,  and  where  he  frequently  acts 
as  conductor  of  the  Symphony  concerts  given 
by  the  Imperial  Musical  Association.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  has  introduced  many  im- 
portant works  to  the  Russian  public,  amongst 
them  the  'Requiem'  of  Berliozand  the  'Manfred' 
music  of  Schumann  with  complete  text  trans- 
lated into  the  Russian  language.  One  of  hia 
functions  as  court  violinist  is  to  perform  the 
violin  solo  in  the  Ballet  at  the  Imperial  Opera 
House,  for  which  special  work  he  receives  from 
the  Czar  an  annual  stipend,  equivalent  to  about 
£300  of  our  money.  It  has  been  a  tradi- 
tional custom  at  St  Petersbui^  to  engage  a 
famous  violinist  for  this  purpose,  Herr  Auer's 
predecessors  being  Wieniawski  and  Yieuxtemps, 
and  as  a  consequence,  Tchaikovsky  and  other 
composers  of  ballet  music  have  written  some 
very  fine  numbers  for  violin  solo.  He  plays 
all  the  classical  concertos,  as  well  as  that  of 
Tchaikovsky  which  was  composed  for  him, 
and  has  founded  a  quartet  of  which  Davidov 
was  the  violoncellist  until  his  (Davidov's)  death 
in  1890.  He  interprets  chamber  music  with 
much  distinction.  Indeed  for  nobility  of  style 
he  is  second  only  to  Joachim.  That  he  no 
longer  visits  London  must  be  the  regret  of  all 
amateurs  who  heard  him  at  Ella's  Musical 
Union  Concerts  in  the  seventies.  It  is  pre- 
cisely such  art  as  his  which  is  becoming  scarce 
in  the  concert  room.  w.  w.  c. 

AUFLOSUNGSZEICHEN,  the  German  name 
of  the  sign  for  the  natural,  the  sharp  and  the 
flat,  when  these  are  used  to  restore  the  original 
form  of  notes  to  which  accidentals  have  beeo 
applied.  Strictly  speaking,  as  the  accidental 
affects  only  the  bar  in  which  it  appears,  after 
a  bar-line,  no  sign  for  rei^toration  is  needed, 
but  such  signs  are  usually  added  to  make  the 
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oompowr's  inimning  clew.  If  the  key-sigostuTa 
altera  from  one  that  requires  a  number  of 
sharps  to  one  requiring  a  number  of  flats, 
it  is  usual  to  place  naturals  on  the  stave  in 
the  positions  occupied  by  the  signs  in  the 
earlier  moyement ;  thus  a  change  from  A  flat 
to  C  sharp  minor 
would  be  indi- 
cated thus : — 

AUFTAKT  (German),*  Up-beat'  The  musical 
phrases  which  begin  exactly  on  the  first  note 
of  the  bar  are  very  few ;  the  great  migority 
of  melodies  begin  on  the  last  beat  of  an  im- 
perfect bar,  and  the  accurate  performance  of 
the  passage  from  the  up-beat  to  the  down-beat 
is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  musical  instinct. 
Dr.  Riemann,  in  his  Musikcdische  Dynamik  und 
Agoffik  (1884),  and  in  the  yarious  issues  of  his 
Fkratienmgsttfuagabe  makes  the  importance  of 
the  Auftakt  so  prominent  to  the  eye  that  it 
can  hardly  escape  attention.  ic. 

AUG  ARTEN.  The  well-known  public  garden 
on  the  Au;  or  meadow,  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Donau-Ganal,  in  the  Leopoldstadt  suburb 
of  Vienna,  interesting  to  the  musician  from 
its  having  been,  like  our  own  Yauxhall  and 
Banelagh,  the  place  of  performance — often 
first  performance — of  many  a  masterpiece.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  public  by  the  Emperor 
Joseph  IL,  and  was  opened  on  April  80,  1775. 
At  first  it  appears  to  have  been  merely  a  wood  ; 
then  a  garden — '  the  Tuileries  garden  of  Vienna ' 
— but  after  a  time  a  concert -room  was  built, 
and  in  1782  summer  morning  concerts  were 
started  by  Martin,  a  well-known  entrepreneur 
of  the  day,  in  association  with  Mozart,  then 
at  the  height  of  his  genius.  Mozart  mentions 
the  project  in  a  letter  (May  18,  1782)  to  his 
lather,  and  the  first  series  of  the  concerts 
opened  on  May  26,  under  brilliant  patronage, 
attracted  alike  by  the  novelty  of  music  so 
nearly  in  the  open  air,  by  the  beauty  of  the 
spot,  and  by  the  excellence  of  the  music 
announced.  The  enterprise  changed  hands 
repeatedly,  until,  about  the  year  1799,  the 
concerts  were  directed  by  Schnppanzigh,  the 
vioUn- player,  of  Beethoven  notoriety.  They 
did  not,  however,  maintain  their  high  character 
or  their  popularity,  but  had  to  suffer  the  in- 
evitable Cftte  of  all  similar  institutions  which 
aim  over  the  heads  of  those  whom  they  wish 
to  attract.  In  1813  they  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  *Hof-Traiteur'  and  Wranitzky  the 
musician.  By  1880  performers  of  eminence 
had  ceased  to  appear,  tiien  the  performances  in 
the  Augarten  dwindled  to  one  on  May  1,  a 
great  annual  festival  with  the  Viennese ;  and 
at  length  they  ceased  altogether  in  favour  of 
other  spots  more  fashionable  or  less  remote, 
and  the  garden  reverted  to  its  original  use  as 
a  mere  place  for  walking  and  lounging.  But 
its  musical  glories  cannot  be  foTgotten.  Here 
Mozart  was  to  be  seen  and  heani  in  at  least 


one  series  of  concerts,  at  each  of  which  some 
great  symphony  or  concerto  was  doubtless 
heard  for  tiie  first  time ;  and  here  Beethoven 
produced  one  (if  not  more)  of  his  masterpieces 
— the  Kreutzer  sonata,  which  was  played  there 
(May  1803)  by  Bridgetower  and  himself,  the 
two  first  movements  being  read  from  autograph 
and  copy  dashed  down  only  just  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  concert  Besides  this,  his 
first  five  symphonies,  his  overtures,  and  three 
first  pianoforte  concertos  were  stock  pieces  in 
the  programmes  of  the  Augarten.  The  concerts 
took  place  on  Thursday  mornings,  at  the  curi- 
ously early  hour  of  h^f-past  seven,  and  even 
seven.  Mayseder,  Ozemy,  Stein,  Clement, 
Linke,  Moscheles,  and  many  other  great  artists 
were  heard  there.  (The  above  information  is 
obtained  from  Hanslick's  Concefiwesen  in  Wien, 
and  Ries's  Notizm^  o. 

AUGENER.  The  music-publishing  business 
of  Augener  k  Co.  was  founded  at  86  Newgate 
Street,  London,  in  1858.  Later  on  branch 
warehouses  were  established  at  1  Foubert's 
Place,  22  Golden  Square,  and  81  The  Quadrant, 
Regent  Street  The  retail  business  is  now 
carried  on  at  199  Regent  Street,  the  premises 
at  81  Regent  Street  being  confined  to  school 
and  library  work. 

Augener  k  Cc's  Catalogue  contains  upwards 
of  6000  works,  of  which  nearly  1000  are  cheap 
volumes  ;  among  these  is  a  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  pianoforte  classics  edited  by  Professor 
Ernst  Pauer,  as  well  as  various  important  series 
of  educational  works  edited  by  him,  by  John 
Farmer,  and  other  well-known  musicians. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  Augener  k  Co.  have 
introduced  the  works  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant composers  of  the  Neo-German  school,  in- 
cluding Xaver  Scharwenka,  Jean  L.  Nicod^,  and 
MoszkowskL  They  have  a  large  and  varied  stock 
of  music,  and  the  sole  agency  for  this  country 
of  the  famous  Petera  Edition  published  at  Leip- 
zig. The  Monthly  Miisieal  Record  is  published 
by  this  firm,  and  has  among  its  contributon 
prominent  names  in  English  musical  literature. 
Its  circulation  is  about  6000.  [See  Musical 
Pebiodicals.]  a.  j.  h. 

AUGMENTATION.  This  term  is  used  to 
express  the  appearance  of  a  musical  theme  in 
notes  of  double  the  original  value,  e,g.  crotchets 
for  quavers,  minims  for  crotchets,  etc.,  and 
is  thus  the  opposite  to  Diminution.  Or  it 
is  a  kind  of  imitation,  or  canon,  where  the 
same  thing  takes  place.     Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke's 
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celebrated  canon  by  doable  angmentatioii 
(engraved  on  his  tombstone)  begins  as  above, 
and  is  perhaps  the  best  instance  on  record. 
We  subjoin,  by  waj  of  example,  one  of  a  simpler 
kind  by  Oherubini. 


When  introduced  into  the  development  of  a 
fugue,  augmentation  often  produces  a  great 
effect.  As  examples  we  may  cite  the  latter 
part  of  Handel's  chorus  *  0  first  created  beam ' 
in  '  Samson ' ;  the  concluding  chorus  of  Dr. 
Hayes'  anthem  *  Great  is  the  Lord ' ;  Dr.  Croft's 
fine  chorus  *  Cry  aloud  and  shout ' ;  Leo's  '  Tu 
es  Saoerdoe'  in  F,  in  his  *  Dixit  Dominus'  in 
A ;  and  several  of  J.  Sebastian  Bach's  fugues 
in  his  <  Wohltemperirtes  Clavier.'  The  old 
Italian  church  composers  were  very  fond  of 
introducing  augmentation,  especially  towards 
the  end  of  a  dioral  fugue,  and  in  the  bass. 
They  would  call  it  'La  fuga  aggravata  nel 
Basso.'  Fine  examples  are  found  in  '  Amens ' 
by  Leo,  Bonno,  and  Cafiut),  in  NoveUo's 
^tzwilliam  music.  F.  A.  o.  o. 

AUGMENTED  INTERVAL.  An  interval 
which  is  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  semi- 
tone to  its  normal  dimension.  The  following 
examples  show  the  augmentations  of  intervals 
oommonly  used :  — 


AUGUEZ,  NuMA,  eminent  French  baritone, 
bom  at  Saleux  (Somme)  in  1847,  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  in  1867,  and  sang  at  the 
Grand  Op^ra  from  1871  to  1881.  He  sang  in 
Italy  in  1883  and  1884,  and  when  Lamoureux 
made  his  brief  but  famous  experiment  of  produc- 
ing '  Lohengrin '  at  the  Eden  Th6&tre  he  sang 
the  part  of  the  herald  with  phenomenal  success. 
It  was  at  concerts  that  he  made  his  greatest 
effect,  and  all  over  France  his  beautiful  voice, 
excellent  style,  and  perfect  diction  were  uni- 
versally admired.  He  sang  often  in  Paris  in 
the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  and  Berlioz's 
'  Damnation  de  Faust.'  He  was  appointed  one 
of  the  professors  of  singing  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire in  1899  in  succession  to  Archaimbaud. 
He  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  27,  1908.  o.  f. 


AULIN,  ToB,  bom  in  1866  at  Stockholm, 
is  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Scandinavian 
violinists  since  Die  BulL  He  has  led  the  opera 
band  at  Stockholm  since  1889^  and  founded 
in  1887  the  *Aulin  Quartet,'  a  combination 
heard  at  its  best  in  chamber  music  of  a  national 
character.  He  has  recently  been  appointed 
conductor  of  a  newly -established  orchestral 
society  in  Stockholm,  called  the  Philharmonic, 
and  employed  chiefly  in  music  by  Scandinavian 
composers.  w.  w.  c. 

AULOS  (Greek),  generally  translated  flute, 
but  apparently  referring  quite  as  often  to  a 
reed  instrument.     See  Flute. 

AUSDRUCK.     See  Expression. 

AUSGEWXHLTE  MADRIGALE  und 
Mehrstimmige  Gesange  beriihmter  Heister  des 
16-17  Jahrhundert.  The  name  of  a  series  of 
madrigals,  etc.,  edited  by  W.  Barclay  Squire, 
and  published  by  Breitkopf  and  HarteL  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  numbers  already 
issued: — 


F«il< 


1.  J.  p.  SWBBLraOK. 

Toi  Dfon  Toleio.' 
S.  J.  p.  Swxiuacx. 

con  qiMsti  oodiL' 
S.  J.  DowiJUfik  'Bhalllw 
4  J.   Wakb.      'Hope    of 

hmti.' 
B.  O.  Oasvolm. 
&  T.  BAnMV.     *Hat»  I 


7.  Batbmw.    'Slstar,  tinkn.' 
&  H.  a  Haidv.     'Madi  mir 


t.  O.  Di  Lamo. 
marL' 
Olavd*  u  Jwmn. 


QoHod  mon 

ovu*. 


IS.  J.  WiiATX.    *  Down  In  a  t$1- 

14.  H.    WAKUIANT. 

qnie' 
li.  T.  Hoa 


IfoftiXT.    *  I  will  no  n 


1&  L.  MxMwmo.     'Soondi  dal 
fandlao  Veocra.' 

17.  T.  MoaLKT.     'Coma,  loran, 

follow  ma.' 

18.  O.     JAnraQvnr.         'PaUU 

nymphefi* 
O.  Ls/smni 


19.  OlAOBM   BB  WBL 

nlixa  par  me.' 

90.  T.  TOMKiifa.    'Fa 
■taRTarea.' 

91.  O.OiBBon.'W^tUoarliltoT' 
91.  J.  Abcadklk.     'U  1 

doloaClgno.' 
91  O.  Vboohi.  '  n  t 

Clgno.' 
91  L.  MAunio. 


IOl  T.  ToMKnia.    'Sae^  the  Shep- 
herds' Qaeen.* 

U.  H.  L.  HAaaua.     *  Loae  ne- 
^'ooohL' 
J.  DowLAKs.    'Sajr,  Lore,  if 
aver  thondidat  find.' 

19.  W.  Btkd.     •!  thought  that 
Lore  had  been  a  boy.' 

AUSWAHL  VORZtJGLICHER  MUSIK- 
WERKE,  a  collection  of  ancient  and  modem 
music  in  strict  style,  published  with  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  K'&nxgliehe  Akademie  der  KUnste 
of  Berlin  in  1840  (8vo,  Trautwein).  It  con- 
tains:— 

Fogne,  *Tn 
Dc'lMne 


1.  CtaLAVS. 

9.  Pasoh.    Do.  

S.  J.  Hatdv.    Do.  from  4tat.  F 

min. 

4.  Havdkl.    Do.  'HallalnJa.' 
8u  Naxtmaw.    Dow    'Dl  r  all- 


V.  a  P.  B.  Back. 

daaiwlr.' 
e.  Fmoa.     Do. 


8.  W.  F.  Back.    Do.  for  Oig..  O 

•Anf. 

•Lobet 

A.  KoMBBMatM.    Do.  for  Piano, 

10.  Fvx    OanoB,  Knla. 

U.  J.   8.   [J.   C]   Back.      F1«. 

Choral,  Idi  ■■we. 
19.  Cuatwrn.    FBfoa  tor  Piano 

In  F. 
IS.  Kuasa.    Do.  'Oott  lat  oflta. 

baret.' 
14  Lorn.    Kyrla. 
18w  UAMrvma.    Fogna  for  Piano. 

D  minor. 
1<L  J.  C.  Back.     Do.  9  ohoira, 

•  Durdk  denadb' 

17.  Okaov.    Chriata. 

18.  Tblbmavv.    Fogne  for  Piano, 

Amin. 

19.  HAan.    Do  'Ohilatei' 

90.  M.  HATDa;  Do. '  Onam  c 

91.  MoBAXT.    Da  for  Piano  In  O. 


98.  Zbutsb.  Flg.CaMral,'Kwlgcr 

Lob.' 
2L  Pacbbmbu    Fngna  fbr  Oig. 

InO. 
95.  F.  SOBBXIBBB.    Kyrle. 
98.  Bpohb.    Fcwae,  *  laeet  nna.' 

97.  Kblb.    Donor4tetlna 

98.  Palbbtbiba.   Motet  (a  8)  'Tn 


99.  HoBaLBT.    Canon,  'Sanotoa' 


30.  Pabtbbw 


betrtbath' 


Motet,    *Waa 


Fogna  fbr  Or- 


gan, in  Bb. 
31.  Baubbi.    Benedictoa,  ate._ 

3^  BWGBVBAaBV. 


.  AXABaCBTBBBBaB] 

Org..  Bb. 


Do.  for 

3i.  HoicEhnk  Motet. 'mifHerr.' 
35.  JoMKBLU.      Fogna,    'Tone 

imponent.' 
OAaaxAVV.    Do.  for  4tet.  ▲ 

niin. 

37.  Mabcblu).     Do.  *  Mai  noa 

torbataL' 

38.  KLBOt.    'ATe  Maria.' 
BBHiBO.     Fogna,  for  4tet 
ina 

40.  ViBBuao.  Do.  'TlxMUtibiia.' 
4L  Oaldaba.  Da'StinaMiala.' 
49.  Fbbboobaum.    Do.  for  Organ 

(4  anbj.). 
48.  AaroBOA.    '^  mater.' 

Com 
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&M.O. 

FoKO*  for  Org. 
m.J.ArFtaau  ]Iot<4,'Od'im. 

41.  Q.  Habjudu     FofiM,   'Hal' 

4B.  H.  Ui  Bbovb.    Do.  lior  Piano, 
taF.  


IhTKAvrm.    ArU,  'Ingemlaeo.' 
J.  B.  Back.    Do.    Agnm. 
BnrwAMU    Dnat, '  Oeehi  p«rdi<u' 


BalTeBcgliuk' 
Haitdbl.    'O  mj  Irene*  (Hmo- 

doi»). 
O.  P.  K  Bach.    Chorus  and  Air 

(UnMUn). 

UJU>T.     Duet  and  Chonia 

(Morgangeaang). 
Da    Solo  and  Ohoroa.    (Do.) 
njmm.    Arla.'Pl«t4Sbpicn«L' 
VAVMAjn.  SoenaiDariddapen.). 


Lwx    mo,  'Dominoa.' 
F.  Fm.     T      ■    • 

Patar.' 


Gnatlaa'  and   'Dana 


AUTHENTIC.  Such  of  the  ecclesiastical 
modes  are  called  authentic  as  have  their  sounds 
comprised  within  an  octave  from  the  finaL 
See  Modes. 

AUTOMATIC  APPLIANCES  CONNECTED 
WITH  MUSIC  The  earliest  instance  of 
mechanical  music -making  seems  to  he  the 
Carillon,  which  is  described  under  its  own 
heading,  as  it  could  be  played  either  by  the 
hand  or  by  mechanism.  For  the  same  reason, 
see  Afollonicon  for  a  description  of  that 
instrument.  The  oldest  of  the  ordinary  appli- 
ances seems  to  be  that  of  the 

(i)  Barrel  Organ.  A  musical  instrument, 
of  all  others  the  most  easy  of  manipulation,  as 
it  requires  nothing  beyond  the  regular  rotary 
motion  of  a  handle  to  keep  it  playing.  In  some 
examples  even  this  power  is  applied  mechanic- 
ally, either  by  means  of  clock-work,  or  by 
wei^ts.  These  instruments  are  of  the  most 
varioua  capacities,  from  the  simple  street  oigan 
— the  '  barrel  organ '  of  ordinary  parlance — to 
large  and  compli^ted  machines  representing  the 
full  orchestra.  But  the  principle  of  action  is 
the  same  in  all.  A  wooden  cylinder,  or  barrel, 
placed  horizontally,  and  armed  on  its  outside 
circumference  with  brass  staples  or  pins,  slowly 
revolyes,  in  the  direction  from  bade  to  front ; 
and  in  doing  so  the  pins  raise  certain  trigger- 
shaped  keys,  which  correspond  with  simple 
meclianism  communicating  with  valves  that  on 
being  opened  allow  wind  to  enter  the  required 
pipes.  In  this  way  either  melody  or  harmony 
is  produced.  The  wind  is  produced  by  bellows 
wMch  are  worked  by  the  same  motion  that 
turns  the  barrel.  The  most  simple  kind  of 
instrument  of  this  nature  is  the  small  'bird 
organ,'  used,  as  its  name  implies,  for  teaching 
bullfinches  to  pipe — which  plays  the  simplest 
music  in  melody  only. 

It  is  not  positively  known  when  barrel  organs 
were  first  made,  but  they  are  supposed  to  date 
from  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
An  oigan-builder  of  the  name  of  Wright,  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  present  firm  of  Robson, 
made  a  barrel  organ  for  Fulham  Church,  which 
alone  would  carry  the  date  a  long  way  back. 
Mr.  Flight  of  Exeter  Change,  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  builder  of  that  name,  was  also  a 
celebrated  maker  of  barrel  oigans  in  his  day. 
Tlie  finest  and  most  elaborate  specimen  of  a 
*  Finger  and  Barrel '  oigan  that  was  ever  made, 
was  the  Afollonicon  (which  see).  The  firms 
of  Flight  and  Robson,  and  of  Biyceson,  &ther 
of  the  present  builder  of  that  name,  made 


perhaps  the  greatest  number  of  barrel  organs, 
a  kind  of  instrument  in  much  demand  many 
years  ago,  for  churches  and  chapels,  though 
now  seldom  met  with.  These  were  set  with 
psalm  and  hymn  tunes,  chants,  and  occasionally 
with  voluntaries. 

A  church  barrel  organ  had  rarely  a  chromatio 
compass  of  notes,  but  usually  oidy  a  greater 
or  less  approximation  thereto.  Thus  it  would 
generally  have  either  8,  14,  17,  21,  27,  28,  or 
31  keys.  In  the  case  of  one  having  14  keys, 
two  diatonic  scales,  of  short  range,  would  be 
presented,  namely  O  and  D,  into  which  all  the 
tunes  'marked'  upon  the  barrel  would  be 
transposed,  and  a  few  pipes  at  somewhat  large 
intervals  apart  would  be  supplied  by  way  of 
bass,  such  as  D  and  G.  In  organs  with  more 
keys,  the  Qt  would  be  inserted,  allowing  the 
scale  of  A  to  be  used.  In  organs  having  a 
further  increased  number  of  keys  the  D$  would 
be  introduced,  permitting  the  scale  of  E  to  be 
employed ;  and  so  on.  Strange  to  say,  scales 
with  flats  were  never  planned  unless  specially 
ordered  ;  nor  was  there  much  provision  for 
tunes  in  the  minor  mode  in  oigans  with  com- 
paratively but  few  'keys.' 

Some  oigans  are  made  having  the  complete 
compass  and  with  all  the  chromatic  semitones, 
and  are  '  marked '  to  play  overtures,  movements 
of  symphonies,  selections  from  operas,  sets  of 
waltzes,  and  other  music  of  that  class  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner.  The  place  occupied  in 
the  making  of  these  instruments  by  John  Robson 
has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Imhof  and  Mukle 
of  London,  who  supply  a  large  number  of 
mechanical  organs  to  private  houses  in  the 
country  at  prices  ranging  from  £100  to  £1600. 
One  of  the  completest  of  these  instruments 
contains  8  ordinary  stops,  ranging  through  a 
complete  chromatic  scale  of  5^  octaves,  and 
six  solo  stops ;  with  a  swell  of  three  stops  in 
addition  to  drums,  triangle,  cymbals,  and 
castanets — in  fkct  a  representation  of  the  entire 
orohestnk  Three  machines  work  the  whole  of 
this  elaborate  apparatus.  The  barrels  can  be 
changed  very  rapidly,  and  as  each  barrel  takes 
11^  minutes  to  complete  its  revolution  there 
are  few  movements  of  the  great  symphonies 
and  few  overtures  which  cannot  be  performed, 
and  in  fact  the  best  machines  contain  barrels 
for  such  movements  as  well  as  for  the  operatic 
selections  more  usually  found  on  them.  The 
mechanical  contrivances  in  these  instruments 
are  highly  ingenious,  the  music,  as  already  re- 
marked, is  often  of  the  best,  and  the  effect  in  a 
suitable  space  and  under  proper  circumstances 
IB  very  pleasing.  Instruments  of  this  character 
are  occasionally  f^imished  with  a  manual,  and 
are  then  known  as  '  Barrel  and  Finger  Organs.' 

The  ordinary  street  organ  was  first  made  by 
a  builder  named  Hicks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  At  present  the  smallest  kind 
has  24  keys,  sounding  the  following  notes : — 
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In  the  second  size  the  a  Ib  addecL  and  &  (^^ 
in  the  treble ;  in  the  third  size  the/ ./"'JJ,  gf*% 
and  a*" ;  and  in  the  fourth,  the  largest  of  all,  the 
scale  is  continiied  up  to  if'",  and  </'t  ^  added. 
The  effect  even  of  simple  modulations  with 
such  imperfect  means  will  be  easily  understood. 
In  fitct  the  *  setting'  the  barrels  of  a  street 
organ — like  the  hearing  them — must  be  a  con- 
stant struggle  with  difficulties.  There  are  2 
stops,  an  open  (rarely  of  metal)  and  a  closed 
(wood).  The  barrel  is  set  to  play  9  or  10 
tunes.  These  instruments  weigh  from  40  to 
66  lbs.,  and  cost  from  £18  upwards.  The 
pipes  and  all  other  parts  are  made  at  the  factory 
of  the  firm  already  mentioned,  in  the  Black 
Forest,  but  the  barrels  are  *  set ' — i.e.  the  pins 
are  inserted — and  the  whole  put  together  in 
London.  Street  organs  are  chiefly  used  in 
England,  but  are  also  largely  exported  to  South 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  other  places. 

The  annexed  illustration  shows  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  an  ordinary  barrel  organ,      a  is  the 


H 


H 


6  IN 

barrel,  *set  *  round  its  circumference  with  *  pins,' 
at  the  yarious  intervals,  and  of  the  various 
lengths,  necessary  for  the  music,  and  turned 
by  the  worm  (  on  the  shaft  e;  d  d  are  the 
bellows  worked  by  the  cranks  e  «  on  the  shaft 
and  the  connecting  rods//,  and  deliyering  the 
wind  into  an  air  chamber  ^,  which  runs  to  the 
further  end  of  the  case,  and  is  kept  at  a  uniform 
pressure  by  the  spiral  springs  h  h.  The  air  vessel 
again  delivers  the  wind  into  the  wind-chest  m, 
which  communicates  with  the  pipes  n  n.  Each 
pipe  has  its  yalve  o,  which  is  kept  dosed  by  a 


spring  until  the  corresponding  pin  on  the  barrel 
raises  the  trigger  p,  and  forcing  down  the  con- 
necting wire  r,  opens  the  yalve  and  admits 
wind  to  the  pipe.  8  sia  the  case.  Space  being 
very  yaluable  in  these  instruments,  the  pipes 
are  packed  together  very  closely,  and  are  often 
bent  in  shape  to  fit  the  demands  of  the  case. 
In  the  diagram  one  is  shown  lying  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  bellows. 

The  barrel  is  made  of  staves,  about  2^  inches 
wide,  of  tlie  best  pine  wood  without  knots  or 
sap,  and  seasoned  for  many  years  before  being 
used.  At  each  end  of  the  barrel,  and  sometimes 
also  in  the  middle,  is  a  circular  piece  of  hard 
mahogany  called  a  barrel-head,  to  which  the 
staves  are  glued  and  pegged.  The  barrel  is  then 
handed  to  the  turner,  who  makes  it  perfectly 
cylindrical,  and  it  is  then  covered  with  cartridge 
paper  and  sometimes  painted.  At  one  end  of 
the  barrel  the  '  head '  is  furnished  with  a  circle 
of  teeth  for  the  worm  connected  with  the  handle 
to  work  in  when  slowly  rotating  the  barreL 
Projecting  from  this  '  head '  is  the  notch-pin. 
The  number  of  notches  in  the  pin  corresponds 
to  the  number  of  tunes  played  by  the  barreL 
A  knife  lowered  into  the  notch  prevents  the 
barrel  from  shifting  its  position.  The  simplest 
arrangement  is  for  the  barrel  to  play  a  tune 
completely  through  in  the  course  of  a  single 
revolution. 

The  keys  are  usually  Jths  of  an  inch  apart, 
and  the  intervening  space  upon  the  barrel  may 
be  filled  either  with  pins  for  producing  fresh 
tunes  to  the  number  of  nine  or  ten,  or  with  a 
continuation  of  the  original  piece  lasting  for 
the  same  number  of  revolutions  of  the  barrel. 
In  the  latter  case  the  'notches'  are  arranged 
in  a  spiral  so  as  to  allow  the  barrel  to  shift 
horizontally  to  left  or  right  at  the  end  of  each 
revolution  without  the  intervention  of  the  hand. 

Barrel  organs  have  been  made  with  three  and 
four  barrels  in  a  circular  revolving  iron  frame. 
The  first  of  the  kind,  containing  four  barrels, 
was  made  by  Mr.  Bishop,  sen.,  the  father  of  the 
present  organ-builder  of  that  name,  for  North- 
allerton Church,  Yorkshire,  about  the  year  1 820. 
Many  years  later  Messrs.  Gray  and  Davison 
made  grinder  organs  with  three  barrels  in  one 
frame.  K.  J.  H. 

(ii)  Piano  Mi^xaniqtte.  An  invention  of 
M.  Debain  of  Paris  (died  1877),  for  the  me- 
chanical performance  of  musical  compositions 
upon  a  pianoforte  without  disturbing  its  key- 
board, or  its  ca|iability  for  manual  performance. 
To  manage  this  the  pinned  barrel  employed  in 
the  street  pianos  and  barrel-oi*gans  has  to  give 
place  to  a  novel  and  ingenious  apparatus  in- 
vented and  adapted  to  his  *  Piano  m(^nique ' 
by  Debain,  about  the  year  1850.  To  an 
ordinary  upright  piano  he  supplied  a  second 
set  of  hammers  working  the  reverse  way  to  the 
ordinary  ones,  that  is,  from  above.  These 
hammers  are  set  in  motion  by  iron  levers,  the 
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farther  ends  of  whioh  are  tempered  hard,  and 
project  as  *  beaks '  through  a  comb  of  fomr  or 
five  inches  long,  into  which  space  five  octaves 
of  the  keyboard  are  ingeniously  compressed. 
The  comb  crosses  transversely  a  smooth  iron 
plate  fixed  along  the  top  of  the  instrument. 
*  Planchettes,'  or  small  boards  upon  which  the 
piece  to  be  played  is  pinned  (as  on  a  barrel), 
are  by  simple  machinery  connected  with  a 
handle,  made  to  travel  along  this  plate,  the  pins 
doing  the  work  of  the  fingers  upon  the  levers. 
The  dynamic  shades  of  piano  and  forte,  accent, 
etc.,  are  produced  by  varying  the  height  of  the 
pins.  In  this  way  a  mechanical  substitute  for 
expression  is  obtained.  The  planohettes  may 
be  endless,  and  are  sold  by  the  m^tre  or  yard. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  merit  of  Bebain's  invention 
is  that  his  upper  system  of  hammers  has  the 
same  '  striking-place '  (t.0.  measured  division  of 
the  string  for  the  impact  of  the  hammers)  that 
the  keyboard  hammers  have.  This  is  achieved 
by  moving  the  latter  forward  when  the  me- 
fthanical  apparatus  comes  into  play.  The  great 
defect  of  the  contrivance  is  the  want  of  damping 
during  performance,  but  the  dampers  can  be 
brought  down  bodily  upon  the  strings  by  a  stop 
adjacent  to  the  'beaks'  when  the  playing  is 
over.  The  additional  cost  of  the  planchette 
mechanism  is  25  guineas  ;  it  does  not  disfigure 
the  instrument.  When  applied  by  Debain  and 
Co.  to  the  organ  or  harmonium  it  is  styled 
'AntiphonaL' 

The  mechanical  pianos  called  '  Handle-pianos ' 
that  are  so  much  used  in  and  about  London, 
come  principally  from  Italy.  According  to  par- 
ticalars  supplied  by  Messrs.  Imhof  and  Mukle 
of  Oxford  Street,  London,  there  are  about  400  of 
these  instruments  in  daily  use  in  the  metropolis, 
ranging  in  value  from  £16  to  £100.  Some  are 
let  upon  hire  by  masters  who  charge  from  8s. 
to  18s.  a  week  for  them  ;  but  in  most  instances 
they  are  the  property  of  the  Italians  who  take 
them  about,  the  price  having  been  paid  by  in- 
stalments. These  instruments  are  strongly  made, 
to  stand  hard  work  and  weather ;  the  felt  ham- 
mers have  leather  coating,  and  there  are  three, 
and  in  the  treble  often  four,  strings  to  each  note. 
The  action  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  the  pin  of  the 
barrel  pressing  down  a  crank,  which  gives  the 
blow  ;  a  spring  causing  the  immediate  return  of 
the  hammer.  There  are  no  dampers  excepting 
in  a  few  instances  in  the  lowest  bass  notes,  and 
no  attempt  to  regulate  the  pinning  of  the  barrel 
to  produce  louder  or  softer  notes.  Messrs. 
Imhof  and  Mukle  make  superior  mechanical 
pianos  with  chromatic  scale ;  the  perambulating 
'handle-pianos' having  at  best  a  diatonic  scale, 
with  one  or  two  accidentals.  A.  J.  h. 

(iii)  Pianola,  etc  Of  late  years  a  refined 
form  of  mechanical  piano  has  come  into  extra- 
ordinary vogue  for  domestic  use.  A  patent  was 
taken  out  in  the  United  States  as  early  as  1860 
for  a  keyboard  piano-player,  and  the  first  pneu- 


matic keyboard  instrument  was  made  in  France 
in  1868.  The  main  principles  of  the  action  are 
much  the  same  in  iJl  these  attachments.  A 
roll  of  cardboard  pierced  with  openings  corre- 
sponding to  the  duration  and  pitch  of  the  notes 
in  the  composition  to  be  repeated,  passes  over 
a  cylinder  furnished  with  small  apertures, 
through  which  a  puff  of  air  is  drawn  or  pushed 
as  often  as  the  passage  is  left  free  by  the 
occurrence  of  one  of  the  openings  in  the  card- 
board rolL  This  puff  of  air,  by  an  extremely 
ingenious  mechanical  contrivance,  sets  in  motion 
a  series  of  hammers  which  act  as  substitutes  for 
the  human  fingers  ;  the  movement  of  the  roll, 
and  the  force  with  which  the  notes  are  struck, 
are  regulated  by  pedals  like  those  of  the  har- 
monium, with  the  assistance  of  certain  handles 
by  which  the  speed  and  force  of  the  apparatus 
can  be  more  or  less  rapidly  changed.  In  the 
article  on  Piano  in  the  supplement  to  the  ninth 
edition  of  the  EncydopoBdia  BrUanniea,  an  ex- 
cellent diagram  of  the  mechanism  of  the  Pianola 
is  given  and  minutely  explained.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
inventions  which  are  now  before  the  public ;  all 
of  them  claim  that  the  performer  can  put  an 
individual  interpretation  into  music  for  which 
his  manual  technique  would  be  quite  insufficient, 
and  that  one  person's  manner  of  manipulating 
the  instruments  will  be  altogether  different  from 
another's.  It  is  claimed  for  each  and  all  that 
they  have  an  important  influence  in  musical 
education,  in  so  far  that  their  popularity  tends 
to  bring  music  of  all  kinds  under  the  notice  of 
some  who  might  otherwise  have  no  opportunity 
of  becoming  practically  acquainted  with  the 
music.  When  passages  of  the  most  formidable 
technical  difficulty  can  be  perfectly  executed 
by  a  machine,  the  popularity  of  the  mere  vir- 
tuoso must  needs  wane  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
greater  value  will  be  put  upon  the  qualities 
which  neither  the  virtuoso  nor  the  mechanical 
contrivance  can  give. 

It  must  suffice  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  instru- 
ments :  the  iEolian  or  Orchestrelle  is  practically 
the  action  of  the  Pianola  applied  to  an  organ  or 
harmonium ;  the  Angelus,  patented  in  1897, 
contains  a  few  harmonium  or  Americau  organ 
stops  which  can  be  combined  with  the  piano- 
forte if  required ;  the  Apollo,  patented  1000, 
has  an  arrangement  for  transposing  the  music  ; 
the  Cecilian  approaches  nearer  than  any  other  of 
the  contrivances  to  the  solution  of  the  difficult 
problem  of  bringing  one  part  into  the  promin- 
ence it  would  have  in  real  music,  by  a  device 
for  making  either  the  treble  or  the  bass  half  of 
the  keyboard  softer  or  louder  than  the  other ; 
the  Pianola,  patented  1898,  seems  at  present 
to  be  the  most  popular  of  the  rivals,  and  to 
possess  a  larger  library  of  the  rolls  than  any 
of  the  others  ;  the  Pianotist  has  the  advantage 
that  the  keys  of  the  piano  to  which  it  is  attached 
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are  not  covered  by  the  maohine,  but  in  order  to 
attain  this  result  the  piano  employed  must  be 
opened  below  the  keys  so  as  to  allow  the 
machine  to  be  acyusteid ;  the  Simplex,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  extremely  easy  to  manipulate,  as 
the  force  required  for  its  working  is  not  entirely 
supplied  by  the  feet,  which  are  thus  only 
employed  to  regulate  the  speed  and  force. 
Until  the  problem  above  referred  to  is  satis- 
factorily solved,  and  one  part  can  be  made 
prominent  above  the  rest  the  kind  of  music 
which  can  be  effectively  played  by  these  attach- 
ments must  be  more  or  less  limited,  and  their 
artistic  work  very  slight  H. 

(iv)  MusioAL  Snuff-box.  A  mechanical 
invention  which  has  given  pleasure  to  thousands 
from  the  peculiar — ^what  for  want  of  a  better 
expression  we  may  call  .£olian — charm  arising 
from  the  production  of  harmonics  in  the  solid 
part  of  tiie  steel  comb  which  provides  the 
necessary  reinforcement  to  the  sounds  emitted 
by  the  teeth  of  the  comb.  The  motive  power 
is  a  pinned  cylinder  resembling  the  barrel  of  a 
mechanical  organ,  and  made  to  shift  on  the 
same  principle  ;  the  working  power  ia  a  spring  ; 
the  mechanism  and  rotation  are  closely  allied 
to  those  of  a  watch  or  dock  ;  and  the  teeth  of 
the  comb  which  produce  the  notes  are  measured 
to  scale. 

Musical  boxes  were  invented  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19  th  century,  probably  in 
Switzerland,  the  chief  seat  of  their  production, 
where  there  are  now  some  twenty  principal 
manufactories.  About  80,000  are  said  to  be 
made  annually,  half  of  which  are  below  the 
selling  value  of  50  francs  each.  The  original 
musical  boxes  are  small  and  not  unlike  a  snuff- 
box in  appearance.  They  are  now  made  of  all 
sizes,  the  cost  ranging  from  208.  to  £50. 

About  1880  a  veiy  favourite  composition  with 
amateurs  of  the  pianoforte  was  the  *  Snuff-box 
Waltz,'  the  composer  of  which  preserved  his 
anonymity  under  the  initials  M.  S.  Such  a 
passage  as  the  following  illustrates  the  kind  of 
imitation  that  was  possible : — 
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Bells,  drums,  castagnettes,  free  reeds  worked 
by  bellows,  and  more  recently  a  'zither,'  pro- 
duced by  a  sheet  of  thin  paper  resting  on  the 
teeth  of  the  comb,  have  heen  introduced,  and 
have  not  raised  the  musical  value  of  the  instru- 
ment, any  more  than  similar  introductions  early 
in  the  19th  century  raised  the  value  of  the  piano- 
forte. As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Moonen  in  his 
Report  on  ^e  Melbourne  Exhibition,  the  real 


improvements  have  been  in  the  mechanical  por- 
tion, by  the  accurate  '  pointing '  or  adjustment 
on  tiie  cylinder  of  as  many  as  86  airs  ;  the  ob- 
taining a  constant  movement  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  without  requiring  to  wind  up  the  spring 
during  that  time ;  the  possibility  of  shifting  the 
barrel  in  such  a  manner  that  an  air  'noted' 
may  be  played  without  the  necessity  of  going 
through  all  the  others  in  rotation,  and  the  im- 
portant one  of  the  interchange  of  barrels  made 
to  fit  any  box.  a.  j.  h. 

(v)  ExTBMPOBisiNO  MACHINE.  An  inven- 
tion for  printing  the  notes  of  an  extemporaneous 
performance,  by  means  of  mechanism  connected 
with  the  keyboard  of  a  pianoforte  or  organ. 
The  idea  of  being  able  to  preserve  the  im- 
provisations of  great  musicians  is  certainly  an 
attractive  one,  and  has  often  engaged  the 
attention  of  mechanicians,  but  without  any 
very  practical  result  The  earliest  endeavour 
in  tills  direction  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
an  English  cleigyman  named  Creed,  who  wrote 
a  '  Demonstration  of  the  Possibility  of  making 
a  machine  that  shall  write  Extempore  Volun- 
taries or  other  Pieces  of  Music  as  fast  as  any 
master  shall  be  able  to  play  them  upon  an 
Organ,  Harpsichord,  eta'  This  was  communi- 
cated by  John  Freke  to  the  Royal  Society,  after 
Creed's  death,  and  was  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1747,  voL  xliv. 
part  ii.  p.  445.  A  similar  invention,  called  the 
Melograph,  was  conceived  by  Euler  the  mathe- 
matician, and  was  constructed  according  to  his 
directions  by  Hohlfeld  of  Berlin,  about  1752. 
It  consisted  of  two  revolving  cylinders  with  a 
band  of  paper  passing  over  them,  on  which  the 
notes  were  marked  by  means  of  pencUs  attached 
to  the  action  of  a  pianoforte,  their  duration 
being  shown  by  the  relative  length  of  the  lines 
formed.  The  machine  was  placed  in  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Berlin,  but 
was  subsequently  destroyed  in  a  fire.  The 
priority  of  invention  of  the  Melograph  was 
disputed  by  Unger,  of  Einbeck,  who,  in  a  long 
correspondence  with  Euler  (aftenvurds  pub- 
lished), states  that  the  idea  occurred  to  him  as 
early  as  1745.  There  have  also  been  several 
more  modem  inventions  for  the  same  end,  not- 
ably one  by  Pape  of  Paris  in  1824  ;  in  1827  M. 
Carreyre  exhibited  before  the  French  Institute  a 
'  Melographic  piano,'  in  which  the  music  played 
was  represented  by  certain  signs  impressed  on  a 
thin  plate  of  lead.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  examine  the  apparatus,  but  inasmuch  as 
they  never  reported,  the  machine  was  doubt- 
less not  a  success.  M.  Boudouin  afterwards 
read  before  the  same  body  a  paper  concerning 
another  scheme  of  this  kind,  but  nothing  is 
known  of  his  plan.  In  1886  an  English  patent 
was  taken  out  on  behalf  of  M  Eisenmenger  of 
Paris  for  an  apparatus  of  the  depressed  stylus 
and  carbonised  paper  type,  and  it  is  notable  as 
showing  the  first  attempt  made  to  measure  off 
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the  ban.  The  inventor  suggested  that  this 
oonld  be  aooomplished  by  the  performer's  beat- 
ing time  with  his  foot  on  a  pedal ;  mechamsm 
connected  with  this  ponctored  the  moving  band 
of  paper,  dividing  it  into  regiUated  spaces.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  a  machine  was  ever  made 
on  this  plan.  Towards  the  close  of  1840,  M. 
Duprat  de  Tressog  patented  at  Paris  an  ap- 
paratus of  this  kind,  but  no  description  of  the 
plan  has  been  published.  In  1856  I.  Merzolo, 
an  Italian  engineer,  applied  for  a  provisional 
patent  for  an  apparatus  to  give  an  '  identical 
repetition  with  types  like  those  used  in  ordin- 
ary printing.'  The  specification  is  very  brief, 
and  too  vague  to  indicate  how  the  desired  object 
could  be  accomplished.  In  1863  electricity  is 
first  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
a  patent  being  taken  out  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Fenby 
of  Worcester,  for  'The  Electro •  Magnetic 
Phonograph'  (the  same  word  which  Edison 
employed  some  sixteen  years  later).  The  main 
principle  of  Fenby's  instrument  was  identical 
with  Uiat  which  underlies  all  telegraphic  opera- 
tions, viz.  the  making  a  bent  piece  of  soft  iron 
into  a  temporary  magnet  by  passing  an  electric 
carrent  round  it ;  by  the  motion  so  obtained 
from  its  armature  a  small  inked  wheel  was 
pressed  against  a  band  of  moving  paper.  The 
scheme  seems  to  be  complicated,  and  there  ia 
no  evidence  that  the  machine  was  ever  made. 
In  1864  Mr.  E.  S.  Endres  applied  for  a  patent, 
but  it  was  refused  him.  His  chimeri<»l  pro- 
posal was  to  have  as  many  type- wheels  as  there 
were  pianoforte  keys ;  on  the  periphery  of 
these  wheels  there  were  cut  notes  of  various 
values,  from  a  semibreve  to  a  demisemiqnaver. 
Upon  the  finger  rising  from  a  note  struck,  the 
intention  was,  that  the  revolving  wheel  should 
print  on  paper  an  ordinary  note  of  the  exact 
time -value  of  the  sound  played.  Pedals  had 
to  be  depressed  when  accidentals  were  used. 
An  examination  of  the  mechanism  drawn 
shows  that  the  idea  was  quite  impracticable. 
In  1880  Schwetz  a  German,  Hoyer  a  French- 
man, in  1884  Allen  an  Englishman,  and  in 
1885  Greiner  of  New  York,  amongst  others, 
took  out  patents  for  apparatuses  of  the  de- 
pressed pencil  order.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1881,  M.  J.  Charpentier  exhibited  *  La 
M^ographie  B^p^titeur,'  attached  to  a  small 
harmonium.  Its  inventor  stated  that  it  was 
to  write  down  ordinary  music  played  extempor- 
aneously on  the  instrument  daiu  le  langage  de 
Jaequard.  The  process  was  to  be  effected  by 
means  of  electro-magnets  connected  with  the 
keys  putting  into  action  a  series  of  cutters  which 
cut  slits  in  a  band  of  moving  paper,  the  slits 
corresponding  to  the  length  and  position  of  the 
notes.  By  an  after  arrangement  the  perforated 
paper  aUows  the  wind  to  pass  through  its  slits, 
and  thus  reproduces  the  music  previously  played. 
M.  Charpentier  was  enthnsiastio  enough  to 
believe  he  could  also  make  his  machine  print 


the  music  executed  in  the  ordinary  notation, 
but  avowed  that  this  was  only  a  project. 
The  apparatus  shown  did  not  appear  to  be 
in  working  order.  In  1887  M.  Charpentier 
took  out  another  patent,  in  which  metal  styles 
attached  to  the  under  part  of  the  keys  acted 
on  the  balanced  ribs  of  a  revolving  cylinder ; 
these  were  kept  inked,  and  marked  the  paper 
as  it  gradually  unwound.  He  also  provided 
for  depressing  by  electro-magnets  or  pneumatic 
agency.  In  1880  Mr.  H.  J.  Dickenson  pro- 
posed to  apply  the  principle  of  the  Casselli 
electro-chemical  telegraph  to  recording  music 
played  on  the  piano  ;  fi^m  the  meagre  account 
of  his  plan  printed  in  the  specification  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  its  mechanism.  In  1881 
M.  A.  P.  Hodgson,  an  engineer  of  Paris,  took 
out  a  patent  (No.  573)  for  an  'Apparatus  for 
correctly  transcribing  musical  compositions.' 
The  instrument  ia  termed  by  the  inventor  the 
'Pianograph  Metronome.'  To  judge  from  the 
specification  and  drawings  attached  to  the 
patent,  this  apparatus  was  of  the  most  compli- 
cated description.  The  machine  was  furnished 
with  a  metronome  for  governing  the  rate  of 
motion  at  which  a  cylinder  should  revolve,  and 
so  regulating  the  time  ;  this  had  to  be  mathe- 
matically exact,  otherwise  the  mechanism  would 
not  synchronise  with  the  performance.  If  all 
went  right,  the  machine  was  supposed  to  print  on 
a  huge  band  of  paper  about  four  feet  broad,  lines 
representing  in  their  length  the  duration  of  the 
notes  held  down.  As  no  provision  was  made  for 
indicating  any  variation  of  the  time-measure,  or 
for  accelerandoSf  rUardandos,  eta,  M.  Hodgson's 
machine  would  not  have  proved  of  much  utility, 
even  if  it  could  have  been  constructed ;  he  had 
so  little  idea  of  music  that  he  directed  the  player 
*  to  end  his  composition  by  a  perfect  chord  in  the 
key  of  F,  and  not  by  the  tonic  a  third  or  a  fifth.' 
In  1881  Herr  J.  Fbhr  showed  at  the  Stuttgart 
Exhibition  of  that  year  an  excellent  contrivance 
which  accomplishes  the  object  aimed  at  in  a 
more  complete  way  than  before.  The  ap- 
paratus was  exhibited  in  action  in  London, 
and  a  paper  was  read  upon  the  subject  by  the 
present  writer  at  the  June  meeting  1882,  of 
the  Musical  Association ;  it  is  described  at 
length  in  the  1881-82  volume  of  the  society's 
proceedings.  The  machine  was  also  shown 
in  operation  before  the  members  of  the  College 
of  Organists.  The  mechanism  of  this  EUdro- 
ehemiseher  Nbtenschreib-apparat  is  simple.  The 
apparatus  is  contained  in  a  small  pedestal 
which  may  be  placed  at  the  side  of  a  piano, 
and  connection  is  made  with  the  instrument 
through  a  cable  of  wires  attached  to  a  long 
frame  resting  on  the  keyboard  of  the  instrument. 
This  is  furnished  with  a  series  of  studs  each 
one  touching  the  back  of  the  ivories  and  ebonies 
just  in  front  of  the  usual  name  board  ;  these 
studs,  by  means  of  insulated  wires,  are  in  con- 
nection with  platinum  points  whidi  press  on  a 
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band  of  paper,  five  inches  broad,  nnwoimd  from 
a  dram  by  means  of  clockwork.  The  paper, 
as  it  passes  through  the  mechanism,  is  saturated 
Mrith  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
ammonia,  sulphuric  acid  and  water ;  it  is  after- 
wards ruled  by  means  of  an  aniline  inking  roller 
with  the  five  lines  of  the  stave,  and  some  dotted 
ledger-lines  are  added  above  and  below.  On 
the  pianoforte  key  being  depressed,  the  circuit 
is  completed  and  the  current  runs  from  a  Le- 
clanohS  battery,  passing  through  the  saturated 
paper  by  the  particular  style  or  styles  in  con- 
nection with  the  keys  struck,  and  staining  it  a 
bluish  colour  ;  -the  electric  current  decomposing 
the  salts  with  which  the  paper  is  charged. 
The  length  of  the  stain  depends  upon  the  time 
the  key  is  held  down ;  a  semibreve,  for  instance, 
appearing  as  a  long  streak,  while  a  quaver 
would  be  but  a  dash,  and  a  demisemiquaver  a 
mere  dot.  The  blank  spaces  on  the  paper 
represent  the  periods  of  silence ;  thus,  marks 
are  formed  by  the  passing  current,  and  rests 
are  indicated  by  its  absence.  The  stains  repre- 
senting the  white  notes  ^  are  twice  as  broad  as 
those  standing  for  the  black  ones  — .  A  pedal 
serves  to  indicate  the  bar  lines.  On  depressing 
this  (as  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  beating  time) 
the  position  of  the  first  beat  in  the  bar  is  indi- 
cated by  short  double  lines  =>  stained  at  the 
moment  of  depression  on  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  stave.  The  rate  of  motion  of  the  paper 
is  governed  by  a  sliding  lever,  which  also  serves 
to  start  and  stop  the  clockwork  arrangement. 
Herr  Fohr's  apparatus  is  simple  in  design,  and 
the  musical  shorthand  it  produces  is  translat- 
able without  much  difficulty.  It  is  worked 
upon  much  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  electro- 
chemical telegraph  of  Bain.  In  1872  Mr. 
Alexander  A  Rossignol  took  out  a  patent  (No. 
990)  for  an  'Apparatus  for  tracing  music,'  and 
his  scheme  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
Herr  Fbhr.  The  only  modification  would  seem 
to  be  that  M.  Rossignol  employed  styles  made 
of  two  different  metals  which  severally  stain 


the  saturated  paper  red  and  blue,  representing 
the  black  and  white  keys  of  the  piano.  There 
is  no  record  of  this  instrument  having  been 
constructed.     As  it  is  stated  that  Herr  Fohr's 


design  dates  from  many  years  ago,  and  that 
he  has  been  long  working  it  out,  the  question 
as  to  priority  of  invention  is  uncertain.  The 
foregoing  illustration  is  a  reduced  representation 
of  the  first  section  of  'God  Save  the  King,'  as 
produced  by  Herr  Fohr's  contrivance ;  it  is  in 
the  key  of  A  and  in  four  parts,  3-4  time. 

In  1886  Mr.  H.  H.  Muir  took  out  a  patent 
for  recording  music,  the  principle  of  which  was 
practically  l^e  same  as  that  of  Herr  Fdhr.  T.  L.  8. 

[In  Oct.  1901  there  was  exhibited  at  the 
Queen's  Hall  an  invention  for  recording  music 
in  a  perfectly  readable  form,  patented  by  a  Mr. 
Keale  and  called  the  Pianotype.  The  apparatus 
was  contained  in  a  cabinet  placed  at  any  desired 
distance  from  the  piano,  and  connected  with 
the  keys  by  electricity.  Another  invention  of 
much  the  same  kind  was  described  in  1908  in 
the  specification  of  inventions,  No.  7045.] 

AUXOOUSTEAUX,  Arthur  d',  bom  in 
Picardy  at  Beauvais  (Magnin)  or  St.  Quentin 
(Gomart).  His  family  coat  of  arms  contains  a 
pun  on  his  name  ;  it  is  '  Azur  k  trois  cousteaux, 
dWgent  gamis  d'or.'  About  1627  he  was  a 
singer  in  the  church  of  Noyon,  of  which  fact 
there  is  a  record  in  the  library  of  Amiens. 
Then  he  became  'Maistre  de  la  Sainte  Chapelle' 
at  Paris,  and,  as  appeara  from  the  px^face  to  a 
psalter  of  Godeau's  published  by  Pierre  le  petit, 
*haut  centre'  in  the  chapel  of  Louis  XIII. 
He  died  in  1656,  the  year  of  publication  of 
the  psalter  just  mentioned.  Three  masses, 
two  books  of  psalms,  and  quatrains,  noels,  and 
chansons,  are  mentioned  in  the  Quelleri'Lexikon. 
His  style  is  remarkably  in  advance  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  F^tis  believes  him  to  have 
studied  the  Italian  masters.  F.  o. 

AVERY  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  English 
practitionera  in  music,  whose  works  Thomas 
Morley  '  diligently  perused  for  finding  the  true 
use  of  the  moods.*  The  organ  part  of  a  Te 
Deum  by  *  Master  Avere '  is  preserved  in  Add. 
MS.  29,996  at  the  British  Museum.  He  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  is 
probably  to  be  identified  with  the  'Avery 
Burton  *  whose  mass  for  five  voices  *  Ut  Re  Mi 
Fa  Sol  La'  ia  included  in  the  Forrest- Hey ther 
collection  at  Oxford.  J.  F.  R.  s. 

AVERY,  John.  A  celebrated  organ-builder, 
who  built  a  number  of  instruments,  ranging 
between  1775  and  1808.  Nothing  whatever 
is  known  of  his  life :  he  died  in  1808,  while 
engaged  in  finishing  the  organ  of  Carlisle 
CathedraL  The  oigans  he  is  recorded  to  have 
built,  are — St.  Stephen's,  Coleman  Street,  1776 ; 
Croydon  Church,  Surrey,  1794  (destroyed  by 
fire  in  1866);  Winchester  Cathedral,  1799; 
Christ  Church,  Bath,  1800;  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  Westminster,  1804  ;  King's  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  1804  (some  of  the  earlier 
work  of  Dallam's  organ  was,  no  doubt,  incor- 
porated in  this  instrument,  but  the  case  is  the 
original  one,  erected  by  Chapman  and  Hartop 
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in  1606);  Sevenoaks  Church,  Kent,  1798; 
Ctflisle  Cathedral,  1808.  x.  f.  b. 

AVISON,  Chablks,  bom  at  Kewcastle-npon- 
1^6,  about  1710.  When  ayoung  man  he  yisited 
Italj  for  the  purpose  of  study,  and  after  his 
return  to  England  became  a  pupil  of  Geminiani 
On  July  12,  1786,  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  his  native 
town.  In  addition  to  his  musical  attainments, 
he  was  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  some  literary 
acquirement.  In  1752  he  published  the  work 
by  which  he  is  best  known,  'An  Essay  on 
Musical  Expression.'  It  contains  some  judi- 
doua  reflections  on  the  a]*t,  and  throughout 
the  work  we  find  the  highest  encomiums  on 
Marcello  and  Geminiani,  frequently  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  HandeL  In  the  following  year 
it  was  answered  anonymously  by  Dr.  W.  Hayes, 
the  Oxford  professor,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'Remarks  on  Mr.  Avison's  Easay  on  Musical 
Expression.'  Hayes  points  out  many  errors 
against  the  rules  of  composition  in  the  works 
of  Avison  ;  and  infers  fh>m  thence  that  his 
skill  in  the  science  was  not  very  profound.  He 
then  proceeds  to  examine  the  book  itself,  and 
seldom  fails  to  establish  his  point,  and  prove  his 
adversary  in  the  wrong.  Before  the  conclusion 
of  the  same  year,  Avison  republished  his  Essay, 
with  a  reply  to  these  Remarks,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  the  learned  Dr.  Jortin,  who  added  'A 
Letter  to  the  Author,  concerning  the  Music  of 
the  Ancients.'  In  1757  Avison  joined  John 
Garth,  organist  of  Durham,  in  editing  an  edition 
of  MaroeUo's  Psalms,  adapted  to  English  words. 
He  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  a  life  of  Mar- 
cello,  and  some  introductory  remarks. 

As  a  composer,  Avison  is  known,  if  at  all, 
by  his  concertos.  Of  these  he  published  five 
sets  (50  concertos  in  all)  for  a  full  band  of 
stringed  instruments,  some  quartets  and  trios, 
and  three  volumes  of  sonatas  for  the  harpsichord 
and  two  violins — a  species  of  composition  little 
known  in  England  until  his  time.  The  once 
fiivourite  air,  '  Sound  the  loud  timbrel,'  is  found 
in  one  of  the  concertos.  Geminiani  held  his  pupil 
in  high  esteem,  and  in  1760  paid  him  a  visit  at 
Newcastle.  Avison  died  May  9, 1770,  and  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Andrew  there. 
He  was  succeeded  as  organist  of  St  Nicholas  by 
his  son  and  grandson.  The  former  died  in  1 7 98 ; 
the  latter  in  1816.  (Hawkins,  ffist.  ;  Eippis, 
Bi4)g,  Brit. ;  Brand,  NeiocasUe,  etc.)    B.  F.  B. 

AYOGLIO,  SiONORA,  was  one  of  those  who 
accompanied  Handel  in  his  visit  to  Ireland,  at 
the  end  of  1741.  In  the  newspapers  of  the 
time  she  is  called  'an  excellent  singer,'  and  she 
had  the  honour  of  sharing  with  Mrs.  Gibber 
the  soprano  music  of  the '  Messiah '  at  its  first  and 
SQooeeding  performances  in  Dublin.  Handel, 
in  a  letter  to  Jennens,  Dec  29,  1741,  says — 
'8ig»  Avolio,  which  I  brought  with  me  from 
London,  pleases  extraordinary. '  She  sang  again 
in  the  'Messiah,'  when  given  in  London,  after 


Handel's  return  from  Dublin,  dividing  the 
soprano  part  with  Mrs.  Clive.  Before  this 
time,  she  had  sung  with  success  in  the  'Allegro, 
Penseroeo,  and  Moderate ' ;  and  she  appeued 
subsequently  in  'Semele'  and  in  'Samson,' 
1748.  In  this  last  she  sang  the  famous  'Let 
the  bright  Seraphim '  at  the  first  performance 
of  the  oratorio,  Feb.  18.  j.  m. 

AYLWARD,  Thbodorb,  Mus.Doc,  was 
bom  in  1780.  Of  his  early  career  but  little 
information  can  be  gleaned.  We  find  him  in 
1755  composing  for  the  Church,  and  in  1759 
for  the  theatre.  He  became  oi^ganist  of  Oxford 
Chapel,  London,  about  1760  ;  of- St  Lawrence, 
Jewry,  in  1762 ;  and  of  St  Michael's,  ComhiU, 
1768.  In  1769  the  Catch  Club  awarded  him 
the  prize  medal  for  his  serious  glee,  *A  cruel 
fate,'  a  surprising  decision,  as  one  of  the  com- 
peting compositions  was  Ame's  fine  glee,  'Come, 
shepherds,  we'll  follow  the  hearse.'  On  June  5, 
1771,  Aylward  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Music  in  Gresham  College.  In  1784  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  assistant  directors  of  the 
Commemoration  of  Handel.  In  1788  he  suc- 
ceeded William  Webb  as  organist  and  master 
of  the  choristers  of  St  George's  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor. On  Nov.  19,  1791,  he  took  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  and  two  days 
afterwards  proceeded  to  that  of  Doctor.  He 
died  in  London,  Feb.  27, 1801,  aged  70,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Geoi^e's  Chapel,  Windsor.  Dr. 
Aylward  published  '  Six  Lessons  for  the  Oi^gan, 
Op.  1':  'Elegies and  Glees,  Op.  2';  'Six Songs 
in  Harlequin's  Invasion,  Cymbeline,  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  etc.  ;  and  '  Eight  Canzonets 
for  two  soprano  voices.'  Two  glees  and  a  catch 
by  him  are  included  in  Warren's  collections.  His 
church  music,  with  the  exception  of  two  chants, 
remains  in  manuscript  Dr.  Aylward  is  said 
(on  the  authority  of  Bowles,  the  poet)  to  have 
been  a  good  scholar,  and  possessed  of  consider- 
able literary  attainments.  Hayley,  the  poet, 
inscribed  some  lines  to  his  memory  (see  West's 
Caih.  Org,  p.  188).  Dr.  Aylward's  great-great- 
nephew,  Theodore  Edward  Atlward,  bom 
at  Salisbury,  1844,  was  a  pupil  of  S.  S.  Wesley, 
and  was  appointed  organist  of  Llandaff  Cathedral 
in  1870,  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  1876,  and  of 
St  Andrew's  Church  and  the  Public  Hall,  Car- 
diff, 1886.  He  edited  the  Sarwn  ffymnal  in 
1870  (West's  CatK  Org,  p.  18).         w.  h.  h. 

AYRTON,  Edmund,  Mus.Doc,  was  bom  at 
Ripon  in  1784,  and  educated  at  the  grammar 
school  there.  His  father,  a  '  barber  chirargion' 
there,  a  magistrate  of  the  borough,  and  mayor 
in  1760,  intended  him  for  the  Church,  but  his 
strong  predilection  for  music  induced  his  father 
to  let  him  study  for  that  profession.  An  elder 
brother,  William,  bom  1726,  was  oi^ganist  of 
Ripon  Cathedral,  1748-79,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  W.  F.  M.  Ayrton  (1778-1850),  the 
post  being  held  from  1802  to  1822  by  another 
son  of  William  Ayrton's  named  Thomas,  born 
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1782.  Edmund  was  placed  under  Dr.  Nares, 
organist  of  York  Minster,  and  made  such  rapid 
progress  that  in  1754  he  was  elected  organist, 
auditor,  and  redor  chart  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  Southwell,  where  he  remained  until  1764, 
when  he  vnA  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  In  1 767  he  was  installed  as  a 
vicar-ohoral  of  St  Paul's,  and  in  1780  became 
one  of  the  lay  clerks  of  Westminster  Abbey.  In 
1780  he  was  promoted  by  Bishop  Lowth  to  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  children  of  His  Majesty's 
chapels,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Nares.  In 
1784  the  University  of  Cambridge  created  him 
Doctor  in  Music,  and  he  was  admitted  ad  euruUm 
by  the  Univereity  of  Oxford  in  1788.  The  an- 
them by  which  he  obtained  his  degree,  '  Begin 
unto  my  God  with  timbrels,'  was  performed 
in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  July  28,  1784,  the  day 
of  general  thanksgiving  for  the  termination  of 
the  American  revolutionary  war,  and  was  after- 
wards published  in  score.  In  1805  he  relin- 
quished the  mastership  of  the  children  of  the 
chapel,  having  been  allowed  during  many  years 
to  execute  the  duties  of  his  other  offices  by 
deputy.  He  died  May  22,  1808,  and  his 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  north  cloister 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  Dr.  Ayrton's  contribu- 
tions to  the  Church  consist  of  two  complete 
morning  and  evening  services,  and  several 
anthems.  (Afus.  Periodicals;  Biog,  Did. 
U,K,S,)  [with  additions  from  XHd.  of  Nat. 
Biog,  and  West's  Cath,  Org,"]  B.  p.  R. 

AYRTON,  William,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  in  London,  Feb.  24,  1777.  He  was 
educated  both  as  a  scholar  and  musician,  and 
was  thus  qualified  to  write  upon  the  art  He 
married  in  1803,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  S.  Arnold, 
a  circumstance  which  introduced  him  into  musi- 
cal society,  and  he  became  a  fashionable  teacher. 
Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Aylward,  in  1801,  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Gresham  Professor  of 
Music,  but  was  unsuccessful,  on  account  of  his 
youth.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Morning 
Chronide  Ayrton  was  its  honorary  musical  and 
literary  critic  from  1818-26  ;  and  he  wrote  the 
reviews  of  the  Ancient  Concerts  and  Philhar- 
monic Society  in  the  Examiner  from  1887-51, 
also  gratuitously.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  an  original 
member  of  the  Athenaeum  Club.  He  was  one 
of  the  promoters  and  members  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  at  its  foundation  in  1818,  and 
subsequently  a  director.  More  than  once  he 
held  the  important  poet  of  musical  director  of 
the  King's  Theatre,  and  in  that  capacity  had 
the  merit  of  first  introducing  Mozart's  *Don 
Giovanni  '  to  an  English  audience  in  1817,  and 
afterwards  others  of  Mozart's  operas.  According 
to  a  writer  of  the  period  he  twice,  if  not  oftener, 
regenerated  that  theatre,  when  its  credit  was 
weakened  by  repeated  failures.  In  1828  he 
commenced,  in  coi^'unotion  with  Mr.  Clowes 
the  printer,  the  publication  of  the  ffarmoni' 


eon,  a  monthly  musical  periodical,  which  was 
continued  for  eleven  years.  Independently  of 
the  valuable  essays,  biography,  and  criticism  in 
this  work,  it  contains  a  choice  selection  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  The  writing  of  this 
journal  and  its  criticisms  upon  the  art  were 
much  in  advance  of  anything  that  had  previously 
appeared  in  England.  This  was  followed  in 
1834  by  the  Musical  Library,  a  collection  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  consisting  of  songs, 
duets,  glees,  and  madrigals,  and  a  selection  of 
pianoforte  pieces  and  adaptations  for  that  instru- 
ment, and  extending  to  eight  volumes.  A  supple- 
mentcontaining biographical  and  critical  notices, 
theatrical  news,  etc.,  was  issued  monthly,  making 
three  extra  volumes.  He  wrote  the  musical  ar- 
ticles for  the  Penny  CydopoBdia;  the  chapteis  on 
music  in  Knight's  Pidorial  History  of  England; 
and  the  musical  explanations  for  tibe  Pidorial 
Shakespeare.  His  latest  work  was  a  well-chosen 
collection  of  *  Sacred  Minstrelsy,'  published  by 
J.  W.  Parker,  in  two  vols.  He  died  at  Bridge 
Street^  Westminster,  March  8,  1858  (Imp.  Did. 
qf  Biog.  ;  Private  Sources).  E.  P.  R. 

AYTON,  Fakky,  bom  1806  at  Macclesfield, 
was  taught  singing  by  Manielli  at  Florence, 
and  first  appeared  in  Italy,  so  successfully  that 
Ebers  engaged  her  for  the  season  of  1827  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  at  a  salary  of  £500.  She 
made  her  appearances  there  as  Kinetta  in  '  La 
Gazza'  (Feb.  23),  and  as  Fiorilla  in  'U  Turoo  in 
Italia.'  In  the  same  year  she  sang  at  Drury 
Lane  in  an  English  version  of  '  H  Turco '  and  as 
Rosetta  in  *  Love  in  a  Village.'  She  also  played 
in  the  provinces,  and  sang  in  concerts  with  fair 
success.  In  1829  she  sang  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  in  opera  with  Malibran  and  Michael 
Costa.  In  1831  she  sang  again  at  the  King's 
Theatre  for  the  season,  as  Creusa,  in  *  Medea' 
(Simon  Mayr),  and  she  played  Isabel  in  a  muti- 
lated version  of  '  Robert '  (*  The  Dsemon,  or  the 
Mystic  Branch,'  Feb.  21,  1882),  after  which  she 
disappears  from  view.  She  had  considerable 
execution,  a  piquancy  and  taste  of  her  own,  a 
certain  ease  on  the  stage,  and  a  great  fluency  in 
Italian.  But  she  had  tiie  misfortune  to  compete 
with  some  of  the  greatest  Italian  singers,  and 
her  intonation  gave  way  after  her  first  season. 
(Chorley).  A  portrait  of  her,  drawn  and  en- 
graved by  B.  Holl,  was  published  in  July 
1828.  A.  0. 

AZOR  AND  ZEMIRA,  or  Thb  Maoio 
RosB,  in  three  acts ;  the  English  version  of 
Spohr's  opera  Zemirb  und  Azor,  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  April  5,  1881. 

AZZOPARDI,  Francesco.  A  learned  Italian 
theorist  of  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century, 
from  whose  work,  Jl  musico  prattieo,  published 
in  the  form  of  a  French  translation  only  (Paris, 
1786)  Cherubim  quotes  some  interesting  ex- 
amples in  his  Churse  of  Counterpoint  and 
Fugue.  Azzopardi  held  the  appointment  of 
maestro  di  oappella  in  Malta.  w.  s.  B. 
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1>  The  name  of  the  eeTenth  degree  of  the 
natural  scale  of  0.  In  F^ch  and 
Italian  it  is  called  Si,  and  in  German  ff  {So), 
the  name  B  being  given  to  our  Bb.  The  reason 
of  this  anomalous  arrangement  is  explained  in 
the  article  Aooidxmtals. 

In  the  Hexachordal  system  it  was  found 
necessary  to  lower  the  note  B  by  a  semitone  in 
the  third  hexachord  beginning  on  F,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  succession  of  three  whole  tones  and 
the  interval  of  an  augmented  fourth.  In  the 
fourth  hexachord  beginning  on  G  no  such 
alteration  was  necessary,  and  the  natural  B 
was  retained.  The  flattened  B  was  termed  B 
molU  and  the  unflattened  B  B  durum.  For 
the  purpose  of  distinction  in  notation  the  two 
B's  were  made  of  different  shapes,  the  B  molle 
i^'^uid,  1^  {B  roitmdtim),  and  the  B  durvm 
square,  q  (B  quadrum  or  quadratum).  The 
former  is  the  origin  of  our  modem  JUU,  which 
is  still  called  in  German  a  B,  and  in  French  a 
Bimol,  and  the  latter  of  our  modem  natural, 
which  is  still  called  in  French  a  BSearre, 

In  the  Gamut  of  twenty  notes  the  B  molle 
and  B  durum  were  counted  as  one  note  only, 
constituting  a  fa  in  the  F  or  soft  hexachord, 
and  a  mi  in  the  G  or  hard  hexachord. 

The  importance  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
two  forms  of  B  in  the  Gamut  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. It  led  by  slow  degrees  to  the  general  ad- 
mission of  accidentals,  at  first  by  the  unwritten 
conventions  of  Musiea  Fieta{q.v.)  and  afterwards 
by  the  insertion  of  the  letter  B  in  its  round  or 
square  form  before  other  notes  of  the  scale.  In 
short  it  laid  the  foundation  of  all  chromaticism 
in  music.  In  modem  German  the  terms  B  dur 
and  B  moU  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  older 
Latin  names,  but  represent  the  m%jor  and  minor 
forms  of  the  modem  scale  of  B  flat 

Bb  is  the  key  in  which  one  of  the  clarinets 
in  use  in  the  orchestra  is  set.  The  bulk  of  the 
clarinets  in  a  military  band  are  also  pitched  in 
Bb,  and  it  is  the  natural  key  of  the  lai^ger  num- 
ber of  the  brass  instruments,  both  in  military 
and  brass  bands. 

The  letter  B.  or  eol  B,  m  tk  score  is  an 
abbreviation  of  Basao,  or  col  Basso  (see  also 

ACOIDBNTALS,  ALPHABET).  J.  F.  R.  8. 

BABAN,  Gbaoian,  a  Spanish  composer, 
musical  director  in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia 
1657-75.  Two  Lamentations  for  two  choirs 
and  organ  are  in  the  Hofbibliothek  at  Munich 
{QudUn-Lexikon),     A  Psalm  of  his  is  given  by 

ESLAVA. 

BABBINI,  Mattio,  a  celebrated  Italian 
tenor,  was  bora  at  Bologna,  Feb.  19,  1754. 
He  was  intended  for  the  practice  of  medicine  ; 
but,  on  the  death  of  his  parents,  took  refuge 
with  an  aunt,  the  wife  of  a  musician  namod 
Cortom.      The    latter    instracted    him,    and 


cultivated  his  voice,  making  him  a  good 
musician  and  first-rate  singer.  His  d^but  was 
so  brilliant  that  he  was  at  once  engaged  for  the 
opera  of  Frederick  the  Great.  After  staying  a 
year  at  Berlin,  he  went  to  Russia,  into  the 
service  of  Catherine  II.  In  1785,  he  sang  with 
success  at  Vienna ;  and  in  the  next  season  in 
London,  with  Mara,  when  he  took,  though  a 
tenor,  the  first  man's  part,  there  being  no  male 
soprano  available.  As  far  as  method  and  know- 
ledge went,  he  was  a  very  fine  singer,  but  he  did 
not  please  the  English  eognoaunii  ;  his  voice  was 
produced  with  effort,  and  was  not  strong  enough 
to  have  much  effect.  He  sang  again,  however, 
the  next  year  ^1787),  and  returning  to  Italy  in 
1789,  appearea  in  Cimarosa's  '  Orazi,'  and  was 
afterwarids  engaged  at  Turin.  In  1 7  92,  the  King 
of  Prassia  reoidled  him  to  Berlin,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  opera  of  'Dario.' 
During  the  next  ten  years  he  sang  at  the 
principal  theatres  of  Italy,  and  appeared  in 
1802,  at  Bologna,  though  then  fifty  years 
old,  in  the  'Man^'  of  Nicoolini,  and  Mayr's 
'Misteri  Eleusini'  He  now  retired  from  the 
stage  and  settled  in  his  native  town,  where  he 
lived  generally  esteemed  and  honoured  for  the 
noble  use  he  made  of  his  riches  ;  and  died  Sept. 
22,  1816.  His  friend,  Doctor  Pietro  Brighenti, 
published  Elogio  di  MatUo  BabHnif  Bologna, 
1822.  J.  M. 

BABELL,  William,  the  son  of  a  bassoon- 
player,  was  bom  about  1690,  and  instracted  in 
the  elements  of  music  by  his  father,  and  in  com- 
position by  Dr.  Pepusch.  He  was  celebrated  for 
lus  proficiency  on  the  harpsichord,  and  was  also 
a  good  performer  on  the  violin.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  royal  band,  and  for  some  years 
organist  of  All  Hallows,  Bread  Street.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  rise  and  popularity  of  the 
opera  in  England,  he  was  the  first  to  arrange 
the  favourite  airs  as  lessons  for  the  harpsichoid. 
In  this  he  was  highly  successful,  and  his  arrange- 
ments of  '  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,'  *  Hydaspes,' 
'Rinaldo,'  etc.,  were  standard  works  of  their 
class  at  the  beginning  of  the  18  th  century. 
Babell's  fame  r»Btched  even  to  Germany,  where 
some  of  his  works  were  printed.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  '  Suits  of  the  most  celebrated 
Lessons,  collected  and  fitted  to  the  Harpsichord 
or  Spinnet ' ;  '  Twelve  Solos  for  a  Violin  or 
Hautboy  * ;  *  Twelve  Solos  for  the  German 
Flute  or  Hautboy ' ;  '  Six  Concertos  for  small 
Flutes  and  Violins,'  and  a  MS.  concerto  grosso 
for  two  violins  with  string  accompaniment,  in 
the  town  library  at  Hamburg.  He  died  at 
Canonbury,  Sept.  28,  1723,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  which  he  had  been  organist 
(Hawkins,  Bist,  ;  FrivaU  Sources),    E.  F.  R. 

BAGCUSI,  Ippolito,  an  Italian  monk  and 
musical  composer  of  the  16th  century.     The 
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date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  he  is  to  be 
traced  at  Bavenna  in  1570.  He  ¥^8  maestro 
di  oappella  at  the  church  of  Sant'  Enfemia  at 
Verona  in  1572,  and  from  1584  at  the  cathedral 
of  Mantua.  He  must  hare  returned  to  Verona 
as  maestro  di  cappella  before  1596,  and  he  died 
there  1 609  (Quellen-LexHeon),  Baoousi  was  one 
of  the  first  composers  who  introduced  into  his 
accompaniments  to  church  music  instrumental 
parts  in  unison  with  the  voice,  in  order  to 
support  the  singers.  The  works  in  which  he 
applied  this  system  are  printed ;  the  first  is 
intituled  Hippolyti  Baccusi,  3x1,  Cath.  Verona 
musiccB  magistri,  missm  tres.  Htm  vivd  voce  turn 
amni  inatrumeniorwm  gen/ere  cantatu  aceom- 
modalissimcB,  cum  octo  vocibus,  Amadino,  Venice, 
1596.  The  other  is  a  volume  containing  the 
psalms  used  at  vespers,  with  two  Magnificats, 
Venice,  1597.  It  has  a  frontispiece  occupied 
by  an  analogous  inscription  of  even  greater 
length  and,  if  possible,  of  even  less  elegant 
latinity.  The  rest  of  bis  compositions  consist 
principally  of  masses,  madrigals,  motetti,  and 
psalms,  and  were  published  for  the  most  part 
during  his  lifetime  by  Venetians  such  as 
Gardano,  Vincenti,  and  Rampazettl  Isolated 
pieces  of  his  are  found  in  several  miscel- 
laneous publications  of  the  period.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  these  is  that  contributed 
by  him  to  the  volume  dedicated  by  fourteen 
different  Italian  composers  to  their  great  con- 
temporary, Palestrina.  s.  H.  p. 

BACH.  The  name  borne  by  a  very  numerous 
family  of  musicians  who  occupied  not  merely 
honourable  but  prominent  places  in  the  history 
of  their  art  through  a  period  of  nearly  two 
hundred  years.  In  this  family  musical  talent 
was  as  it  were  bequeathed,  and  it  seems  almost 
like  a  law  of  nature  that  the  scattered  rays  of 
the  gift  should,  after  a  hundred  years,  finally 
concentrate  in  the  genius  of  Johann  Sebastian. 
The  history  of  the  Bach  family  is  not  only  a 
guide  towards  a  just  appreciation  of  the  great- 
ness of  Sebastian,  but  it  has  an  independent 
interest  of  its  own  through  the  eminence  of 
some  of  its  individual  members.  Bom  and 
bred  in  Thuringia,  the  family  for  the  most 
part  remained  there  throughout  two  centuries  ; 
the  sons  of  Sebastian  being  the  first  to  spread 
to  more  distant  parts.  This  stationary  con- 
dition naturally  produced  a  strong  family 
feeling.  According  to  tradition,  meetings  of  all 
the  members  took  place  for  the  purpose  of 
social  intercourse  and  musical  recreation.  The 
Bachs  always  learned  from  one  another,  for 
they  rarely  had  means  for  seeking  their  educa- 
tion elsewhere  ;  thus  the  artistic  sense  and 
capacity  of  the  family  was,  as  we  have  said, 
hereditary,  and  by  its  undisturbed  activity 
during  a  whole  century  became  an  important 
element  in  the  development  of  Johann  Sebastian. 
To  this  family  unity  also  we  may  ascribe  the 
moral  excellence  and  cultivation  of  the  Baohs. 


Fully  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  these 
qualities  in  the  development  of  the  race,  we 
must  consider  that  these  predecessors  of  Johann 
Sebastian  lived  in  the  miserable  time  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
moral  indiiferentism  and  collapse  of  intellectual 
power  which  distinguished  that  unhappy  period. 
Yet  the  house  of  Bach  exhibits  an  almost  uni- 
form example  of  moral  worth,  together  with  a 
constant  endeavour  after  the  highest  ideals — 
qualities  which  are  all  the  greater  because  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  they  could  hardly 
meet  with  recognition  or  encouragement. 

In  course  of  time  the  towns  of  Amstadt, 
Erfurt,  and  Eisenach  became  the  centres  of  the 
fiunily ;  there  we  find  its  most  important 
representatives,  and  an  uninterrupted  sequence 
through  several  generations  filling  the  same 
office ;  so  that,  for  instance,  in  Erfurt  the 
town  musicians  were  known  as  Hhe  Baohs,' 
even  though  there  had  oeased  to  be  any  Bach 
among  them.  Another  proof  of  the  strong 
family  feeling  (and  a  valuable  source  of  infor- 
mation) is  the  genealogy  of  the  Bach  family, 
begun  by  the  great  Sebastian  himself,  and 
added  to  by  his  son  Carl  Philip  EmanueL  It 
contains  fifty-three  male  members  of  the  family, 
and  gives  the  origin  and  dates  of  birth  and 
death  of  each,  and  the  most  important  eventa 
in  their  lives.  This  genealogical  table  soon 
became  circulated  amongst  the  family,  and  & 
copy  of  it  in  EmanueVs  handwriting  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  For  an 
account  of  the  Bach-literature  see  the  article 
on  Johann  Sebastian. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  this  remarkable  family,  and  contains  all 
those  whose  lives  are  touched  on  below.  The- 
same  numeral  is  affixed  to  each  in  both  genealogy 
and  biography.  The  references  in  brackets  are- 
to  the  Engli^  translation  of  Spitta's  Bach, 

The  earliest  notices  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century,  and  mention  four  distinct 
branches,  of  which  the  last  only  is  of  general 
interest,  because  it  is  that  from  which  Johann 
Sebastian  is  descended.  This,  the  actual 
musical  branch,  lived  in  Wechmar,  a  small 
place  near  Gotha.  Hans  Bach  [1]  (Sp.  i.  4), 
the  eldest  of  the  Bachs,  is  mentioned  as  a 
Oemeinde-FormundschafUglied  there  in  1561. 
Then  comes  Veit  [2]  (Sp.  L  5),  possibly  the 
son  of  the  former,  bom  between  1550  and  1560, 
and  generally  considered  the  progenitor  of  the- 
race.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  baker,  and  to* 
have  moved  into  Hungary  with  many  other 
Evangelicals  for  protection  from  persecution. 
But  under  the  Elmperor  Rudolf  II.  the  Catholic 
reaction  gave  the  Jesuits  the  upper  hand,  and 
this  caused  Veit  to  return  home  and  settle  at 
Wechmar  as  a  baker  and  miller.  The  genealogy 
states  that  he  loved  and  praotsed  music ;  his 
chief  delight  was  in  a  '  Cythringen  '  (probably 
a  zither),  upon  which  he  used  to  play  while  hiat 
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1.  Hftiis  Bach, 
at  Wedmar  mbont  1661. 

S.  y«itBMh,fl619. 

8.  Hans  B.  *d.  Spielmaiui/  1 16M> 


4.  Johannea,  Srfiurt 
1W4-78. 


W/mrta 


0.  Chiiatoph ;  Erfwrt  and  Artutadtt 
1618-ei. 


6.  Helnrich,  AmsUuU, 
1615-92. 


18.  Joh. 
ChrisUan, 

1640-8S. 


12.  Joh. 

1646-1717. 

± 


7.  QUOTK 

Chrlstoph, 
1642-97. 


8.  Joh. 

Chriatoph, 

1645-08. 


15.  Joh. 
Bemhanl, 
Bisenaeh, 
1676-1749. 


14.  Joh. 
Cbriatoph, 

BffuH, 
1686-1717.(0 


I 


J. 


Joh.  Yalentlii, 
1669-1720. 

27.  Joh.  Lorenz, 
1695-1773L 


10.  Joh. 

Christoph 

Ohrdrv/f 

1671-1721. 


9.  Joh. 

Ambroaiua, 

Eitenachf 

1G45-95. 

L 


11.  Joh. 
SebaatSaD, 
1686-1750. 


18.  Joh.  Ernat, 
Eiaenaeh, 
1722-77. 


28.  WUh. 

Friedemann, 

1710-84. 


25.  C.  PWl. 
Emanuel, 
1714-88. 


19.  Joh. 

Michael, 
Erfwrt, 
1648-94. 


20.  Maria 
Barbara, 
1684-1720. 


16.  Joh. 
Christoph, 
Biienach, 
1642-1706. 


17.  Joh. 
Nicolaua, 

Jena, 
1669-1758. 


26. 


mill  wms  at  work.  He  died  Maroli  8,  1619. 
Bat  the  real  musical  ancestor  of  the  family 
waa  Hans  [3]  (Sp.  L  7),  the  son  of  Veit, 
bom  somewhere  about  1580,  and  mentioned 
as  '  the  player ' — that  is  to  say,  a  professional 
musician.  He  was  also  a  carpet-weaver,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  of  a  cheerful  temperament, 
full  of  wit  and  fun.  These  characteristics  are 
alluded  to  in  a  portrait  formerly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Emanuel,  in  which  he  was  represented 
as  playing  the  violin  with  a  bell  on  his  shoulder, 
while  below  is  a  shield  with  a  fool's  cap.  His 
profession  took  him  aU  over  Thuringia,  and 
he  was  well  known  and  beloved  everywhere. 
He  died  Deo.  26,  1626,  in  the  year  of  the  first 
great  plague.  Of  Hans's  many  children  three 
sons  deserve  mention  : — 

JoHANNSS  Bach  [4]  (Sp.  i  14),  bom  Nov. 
26,  1604,  apprenticed  at  Suhl  to  the  *  Stadt- 
pfeifer,'  became  oiganist  at  Schweinfurt,  and 
perhaps  also  temporarily  at  Suhl.  After  an 
unsettled  life  amidst  the  turmoil  of  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  he  settled  at  Erfurt  in  1635  as 
director  of  the  'Raths-Musikanten,'  and  in 
1647  became  organist  in  the  church  there,  thus 
representing  both  sacred  and  secular  music 
He  was  the  forefather  of  the  Bachs  of  Erfurt, 
and  died  there  in  1673.  His  sons  were  Johann 
Christian  and  Johann  .£gidius  (see  below, 
Kos.  12  and  18,  p.  145). 

Heinrich  [5]  ^Sp.  i'  27),  bom  Sept.  16, 
1615.  As  a  boy  snowed  a  remarkable  taste  for 
oigan-playing  ;  to  satisfy  which  he  would  go 
off  on  Sundays  to  some  neighbouring  town  to 
hear  the  organ,  there  being  none  at  Wechmar. 
He  received  his  musical  education  from  his 
father  and  his  elder  brother  Johann,  probably 
during  his  residence  at  Schweinfurt  and  Suhl, 
and  followed  his  father  to  Erfurt  In  1641  he 
became  organist  at  Amstadt,   where  he  died 


Joh.  Gottfiried       22.  Joh.  Chriatoph  21.  Joh. 

Bembard,  Friedrich,  B&ekeburg,         Chriatian, 

1715-89.  1732-95.  1736-82. 

24.  Friedrich  Emat  Wilhelm,  BeHin, 
1769-1845. 

July  10,  1692,  having  filled  his  post  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  With  him  begins  the 
line  of  Amstadt  Bachs.  Besides  his  father's 
great  musical  gifts  he  inherited  his  cheerful 
disposition,  which,  coupled  with  great  piety  and 
goodness,  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  war,  and  so  to  educate  his  children, 
all  of  them  more  or  less  gifted,  as  to  enable 
them  to  fill  honourable  places  in  the  history  of 
music.  For  the  life  of  Heinrich  we  have  com- 
plete material  in  his  funeral  sermon  by  Gottfried 
Olearius  (Amstadt,  1692).  In  his  sons, 
Johann  Chbistoph  and  Johann  Michael  (see 
Nos.  16  and  19,  pp.  146&  and  1476),  the 
artistic  importance  of  the  elder  Bachs  before 
Johann  Sebastian  reaches  its  climax.  In  Rit- 
ter's  'Orgelfreund,*  voL  vi.  No.  14,  there  is  an 
organ  piece  on  the  chorale  '  Christ  lag  in  Todes- 
banden,'  which  is  ascribed  to  Heinrich  Bach  ; 
of  his  other  compositions  nothing  is  known. 

Christoph  [6]  (Sp.  L  142),  the  second  son, 
bom  at  Wechmar,  April  19,  1613,  we  mention 
last  because  he  is  the  grandfather  of  Johann 
Sebastian.  After  a  temporary  post  at  the  court 
of  Weimar,  and  a  stay  at  Prettin  in  Saxony,  he 
settled  at  Erfurt  in  1642,  as  member  of  the 
'Raths-Musik' ;  moved  from  thence  to  Amstadt 
1653-54,  anddied  there  Sept.  14, 1661,  as  'Stadt- 
Musikus  *  and  *  Hof-Musikus  *  to  the  Count  of 
Schwarzburg.  Unlike  his  brother  Heinrich  he 
occupied  himself  exclusively  with  the  town 
music — the  *  Kunst-Pfeiferthum.'  Further  de- 
tails of  his  life  are  wanting.     His  sons  were — 

Georo  Christoph  [7]  (Sp.  i  155),  bom 
Sept  6,  1642,  at  Erfurt,  first  school  teacher, 
then  cantor  at  Themar  near  Meiningen,  1668  ; 
twenty  years  afterwards  removed  to  Schweinfurt 
in  the  same  capacity,  and  died  there  April  24, 
1697.  None  of  his  compositions  are  now 
extant,  but  one,  a  cantata,  '  Siehe,  wie  fein  und 
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lieblich/iB  mentioned  in  FhilippEmannel  Baoli's 
oolleotion  of  mosia 

JoHANN  Chbistoph  [8]  (Sp.  L  158-164), 
and  his  twin  brother  Johann  Ambbosius  [91 
bom  Feb.  22,  1645,  at  Erfurt,  were  so  mndn 
alike  in  sppeanuioe  and  charaoter  that  they 
were  regarded  as  cariosities.  After  the  early 
death  of  the  father,  who  tanght  them  the  yiolin, 
and  after  they  had  completed  their  years  of 
study  and  trarel,  Johann  Christoph  came  to 
Amstadt  as  Hof-Musikos  to  the  Count  of 
Schwarzbnxg.  Disputes  with  the  Stadt-Musikus 
caused  the  dismissal  of  all  the  court  musicians, 
including  Christoph,  but  he  was  afterwards 
restored  to  his  poet.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  church  music,  which  had  been  much 
neglected,  helped  his  old  uncle  Heinrich  in  his 
official  work  with  the  utmost  disinterestedness, 
and  died  August  25,  1693.  With  his  sons 
the  musical  activity  of  this  branch  of  the  family 
ceased.  Ambrosius  (Sp.  L  156)  was  more 
important.  He  remained  with  his  brother  till 
1667,  when  he  entered  the  association  of  the 
Erfurt  '  Raths-Musikanten.'  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  he  was  a  violinist,  but  his 
importance  in  the  history  of  music  is  due  to 
the  fact  of  his  being  the  father  of  Johann 
Sebastian.  He  left  Erfort  after  a  few  years, 
and  in  1671  settled  at  Eisenach,  where  he  died 
in  1695.  Of  his  numerous  children  we  need 
only  mention  his  two  sons, 

Johann  Christoph  [10]  (Sp.  L  174  etc.), 
bom  June  16,  1671.  After  receiving  instrac- 
tion  from  the  celebrated  organ-player  Pachelbel 
in  Erfurt,  he  became  organist  at  Ohrdruf,  and 
died  in  1721.  Further  details  about  him  will 
be  found  in  the  biography  of  his  younger 
brother,  the  great  Johann  Sebastian  (see  tiie 
article  on  him). 

Having  thus  sketched  the  general  course  of 
the  (jBimily,  we  will  take  its  various  members  in 
alphabetical  order,  reserving  Johaim  Sebastian 
for  the  crown  of  alL 

Carl  Philipp  Emanttbl  [26]  (Sp.  ii.  8  etc.), 
third  son  of  Sebastian,  often  styled  the  Berlm 
or  Hamburg  Bach,  bom  at  Weimar,  March  8, 
1714.  His  general  precocity,  quickness,  and 
openness  to  impressions,  induced  his  father  to 
bring  him  up  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
Wit£  this  view  he  went  to  the  Thomasschule 
and  afterwards  to  the  universities  of  Leipzig 
(1781)  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  (1734),  where 
he  entered  on  the  study  of  law.  But  the 
thorough  grounding  in  music  which,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  he  had  received  from  his 
father,  and  the  natural  influences  of  so  musical 
a  house,  had  virtually  decided  his  future. 
When  he  entered  at  Frankfort  he  was  already 
not  only  a  fine  player  but  a  thorough  musician. 
Emanuel  Bach  entered  the  service  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia  (afterwards  Frederick  II.)  in 
1788,  and  remained  in  it  uninterraptedly  until 
1767,  when  he  went  to  Hamburg  as  Telemann's 


successor.  On  his  father's  death  he  competed 
for  lus  post,  but  without  success.  As  com- 
poser,  director,  teacher,  and  critic,  his  inluence 
was  very  great,  and  he  was  beloved  and  re- 
spected both  by  his  brother  professionals  and 
by  the  whole  town.  His  goodness,  pleasant 
manners,  literary  culture,  and  great  activity  in 
music,  all  combined  to  place  him  at  the  head 
of  his  father's  sons  and  scholars.  But  when 
we  remember  that  for  a  Bach  his  musical  gifts 
wore  by  no  means  extraordinary — far  below 
those  of  Friedemann,  for  example — it  is  plain 
that  he  stands  so  high  because  he  is  recognised 
historically  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
figures  in  the  transition  period  between  J.  S. 
Bach  and  Haydn.  In  such  periods  a  man  is 
eminent  and  influential  more  from  his  general 
cultivation  than  from  proficiency  in  any  special 
branch.  At  the  particular  time  at  which  E. 
Bach  achieved  his  most  important  work,  the 
gigantic  days  of  Handel  and  Bach  were  ex- 
changed for  a  time  of  perake  and  powder,  when 
the  highest  ideal  was  neatness,  smoothness,  and 
elegance.  Depth,  force,  originality,  were  gone, 
and  'taste'  was  the  most  important  wonl  in 
all  things.  But  taste  has  to  do  with  externals, 
and  therefore  lays  an  undue  stress  on  outward 
form  in  art,  and  this  was  the  direction  taken 
by  the  musical  works  which  acted  as  important 
precursors  of  the  so-called  classical  period. 
Nowhere  does  the  tendency  to  formal  construc- 
tion show  itself  so  strongly  as  in  the  works  of 
Emanuel  Bach,  and  he  is  therefore  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  immediate  precursor  of  Haydn. 
No  doubt  he  is  affected  and  restricted  by  the 
tendencies  of  the  time,  but  he  had  the  power 
of  bringing  them  together  and  throwing  them 
into  artistic  form,  and  therefore  his  works  are  of 
greater  importance  than  those  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. To  form  a  right  judgment  of  him 
as  a  composer  he  must  be  regarded  apart  from  his 
father,  and  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
own  time  ;  and  when  so  judged  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  he  surpassed  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  is  of  paramount  importance  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  periods  of  Handel 
and  Bach  on  the  one  hand  and  Haydn  and 
Mozart  on  the  other.  His  music  is  wanting  in 
depth  and  earnestness,  but  it  is  always  cheer- 
ful, highly  finished,  often  fuU  of  intelligence 
and  charm  ;  and  in  regard  to  form,  where  his 
relation  to  Haydn — a  man  far  more  gifted  than 
himself — is  most  evident,  we  find  him  in 
possession  of  all  those  germs  which  in  Haydn's 
hands  sprang  into  such  luxuriant  growth — the 
homophonic  thematic  movement,  the  cyclical 
sonata-form,  and  new  treatment  of  the  orchestra. 
His  compositions  in  all  departments  are  ex- 
traordinarily numerous  ;  a  complete  list  of  them 
will  be  found  in  Gerber,  and  in  Eitner's  QueUen- 
Lexikon.  Historically  his  instrumental  com- 
positions are  the  most  valuable,  because  the 
development  of  the  larger  forms  of  instramental 
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mosic  is  tlie  great  chsracteristio  of  modem 
timeB.  His  vocal  mosic,  chiefly  for  the  Church, 
is  for  the  most  part  flat  and  monotonons,  a 
quality  perhaps  partly  due  to  the  dry  and 
unenthnsiastic  rationalism  of  that  day.  Most 
important  of  all  are  his  numerous  compositions 
for  the  clavier — 210  solo  pieces  ;  62  concertos 
with  orchestral  accompaniments ;  sonatas,  trios, 
etc. — in  which  he  has  exhibited  and  developed 
Ids  father's  principles  of  technique.  Many  of 
these  pieces  have  been  republished  in  the  various 
collections  of  ancient  music  ;  and  his  principal 
work,  '  Sonaten,  nebst  Rondos  und  freien  Phan- 
tasien,  fiir  Eenner  und  Liebhaber'  (6  parts, 
1779-87),  was  republished  in  1 863  by  Baumgart 
Of  his  orchestral  works,  eighteen  in  number, 
several  have  been  recently  reissued  by  Breitkopf 
and  Hartel.  Two  very  beautiful  sonatas  for  violin 
and  piano,  in  B  minor  and  C  minor  respectively, 
were  published  by  Rieter-Biedermann,  and 
though  no  editor's  name  appears,  a  rumour  is 
current  that  the  work  of  editing  was  done  by 
Johannes  Brahms.  Bach's  vocal  works  com- 
prise—  2  Oratorios,  *Die  Israeliten  in  der 
Wiiste '  and  '  Die  Auferstehung  und  Himmel- 
fahrt  Jesu ' ;  a  celebrated  *  Heilig '  (Sanctus) 
for  2  Choirs ;  '  Melodien '  to  Gellert's  sacred 
songs  ;  22  Passions ;  sacred  Cantatas ;  a  so- 
called  *8ingode* ;  secular  songs,  etc.  etc.  That 
he  was  not  without  ability  in  literature  is  shown 
by  his  great  work  'Versuch  iiber  die  walire 
Art  das  Clavier  zu  spielen'  (part  1,  1758,  the 
2  parts  together  1762,  1780,  1787,  1862,  1866) 
with  examples  and  18  specimen  pieces.  This 
book  deserves  notice  as  the  first  methodical 
treatise  on  clavier-playing ;  but  it  is  more  im- 
portant still  as  containing  the  foundation  of 
those  principles  which  were  first  laid  down  by 
the  great  John  Sebastian,  and  were  afterwartk 
developed  by  Clementi,  Cramer,  Field,  and 
Hummel,  into  the  pianoforte -playing  of  the 
present  day.  Bach  lays  special  stress  on  refine- 
ment and  taste  in  execution,  in  connection 
with  which  he  gives  detailed  rules  for  the 
execution  of  the  ornaments  or  '  Manieren '  then 
considered  so  indispensable,  and  in  this  respect, 
as  the  most  complete  and  authentic  authority, 
his  work  will  always  possess  considerable  value. 

JoHANN  iEoiDius  [12]  (Sp.  i.  23),  younger 
son  of  the  old  Johannes  of  Erfurt,  bom  Feb.  9, 
1645,  was  a  member  of  the  society  directed  by 
his  father,  became  organist  in  St.  Michael's 
Church,  and  in  1682  succeeded  his  brother 
JoHANN  Christian  [18],  as  *Raths-Musik 
director.'  He  died  at  Erfurt  in  1717.  Of  his 
numerous  children  only  two  sons  survived  him 
— JoHANN  Christopr  [14]  (Sp.  l  27),  bora 
August  16,  1685,  who  succeeded  to  the  post  of 
his  father,  still  holding  it  in  1735 — and 

JoHAKN  Bbrnrard  [15]  (Sp.  1.  23),  bom 

Nov.  23,  1676.     He  was  organist  first  at  the 

Kaufmannskirche  in  Erfurt,  then  at  Magdeburg, 

and  finally  at  Eisenach,  where,  in  1703,  he 

VOL.  I 


succeeded  the  older  and  more  famous  Johann 
Christoph  [16].  These  appointments,  especi- 
ally the  last,  give  a  favourable  idea  of  his 
ability  as  an  organist  and  composer.  Of  his 
compositions  there  still  exist  preludes  on 
chorales,  as  well  as  pieces  for  clavier  and  four 
suites  for  orchestra  (or  'overtures  after  the 
manner  of  Telemann,'  as  they  were  called). 
They  are  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin. 
Johann  Bemhard  died  June  11,  1749. 

Another  Johann  Bernhard,  son  of  Sebas- 
tian's brother  Christoph  [10],  was  born  Nov. 
24,  1700,  succeeded  his  father  as  organist  at 
Ohrdruf,  and  died  in  1744. 

Johann  Christian  [13]  (Sp.  L  21),  eldest 
son  of  Johann  of  Erfurt,  bom  August  2,  1640, 
was  at  first  a  member  of  his  father's  musical 
society  ;  then  removed  to  Eisenach,  his  younger 
brother  .£gidius  taking  his  place.  Christian 
was  the  first  of  the  family  to  go  to  Eisenach, 
but  in  1668  we  find  him  again  at  Erfurt;  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  direction  of  the 
musical  society,  and  died  in  1682.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  younger  brother  .ffigidius. 
One  son,  Johann  Christoph  (1673-1727)  (Sp.  L 
22)  is  mentioned  as  organist  at  Gehren  (near 
Amstadt),  where  he  succeeded  the  famous 
Michael  (see  that  name,  p.  1476).  He  had 
studied  theology,  but  was  of  a  quarrelsome 
haughty  disposition,  and  had  many  conflicts 
with  his  superiors. 

Johann  Christian  [21]  (Sp.  iii.  275),  known 
as  the  Milanese  or  English  Bach,  eleventh  son 
of  Johann  Sebastian,  and  youngest  of  those 
who  surviv^  their  father,  was  bom  at  Leipzig 
in  1736,  and  was  baptized  on  Sept  7.  Next 
to  his  brother  Emanuel  he  is  probably  the  best 
known  amongst  the  sons  of  Sebastian,  and  the 
only  one  who  broke  through  family  traditions 
by  travelling  and  adopting  modem  fashions  in 
composition.  His  talent  was  certainly  very 
remarkable,  but  his  character  and  temperament 
forced  him  into  directions  very  different  from 
those  of  his  ancient  and  honourable  family. 
He  was  only  fourteen  when  his  father  died 
[the  legacy  of  three  harpsichords  implies  decided 
proficiency],  and  he  then  went  to  live  with 
his  brother  Emanuel  in  Berlin,  where  he 
studied  pianoforte -playing  and  composition. 
The  sound  technical  principles  he  received  from 
his  brother  bore  fruit  in  after  years  in  a 
*  Methods  ou  recueil  de  connaissances  41^en- 
taires'  etc.  published  in  Pans.  A  certain 
gaiety  of  disposition,  possibly  increased  by  his 
acquaintance  with  Italian  singers,  led  him  to 
Milan,  where  in  1754  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Padre  Martini.  [Letters  discovered  in  the  Liceo 
Musicals  of  Bologna  by  Herr  Max  Schwarz, 
prove  that  Bach's  education  was  completed  at 
the  expense  of  a  Conte  Cav.  Litta,  that  he  was 
at  Naples  in  1757,  and  that  he  held  the  position 
of  organist  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan  from  June 
1760  to  the  autumn  of  1762.     In  that  year  bs 
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came  to  London  at  the  invitation  of  Signora 
Mattei,  the  impresaria  of  the  King's  Theatre, 
and  produced  the  first  of  the  operas  he  wrote 
for  London  on  Feb.  19,  1768  ;  'Orione,  ossia 
Diana  vendicata,'  as  it  was  called,  had  a  great 
success  and  was  followed,  on  May  7,  by 
'Zanaida.'  His  first  opera,  'Catone,'  seems  to 
have  been  given  in  Milan  as  early  as  1 758,  and  his 
second,  '  Alessandro  nell'  Indie,'  Jan.  20,  1762. 
His  music  was  in  the  pleasant  and  somewhat 
superficial  manner  of  the  Neapolitans  then  in 
vogue,  which  was  in  great  favour  with  singers 
and  amateurs.  During  his  residence  in  Italy 
he  produced  a  Mass  (San  Fedele,  Milan,  August 
23,  1757)  ;  a  Requiem,  Magnificat,  Paternoster, 
Te  Deum,  and  a  Mass  for  the  festival  of  St. 
Joseph,  1760.  After  his  arrival  in  England 
he  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  composition  of 
sacred  music.  Soon  after  the  success  of  his 
second  London  production,  he  was  appointed 
music  master  to  the  Queen  and  the  Royal 
Family,  and  his  famous  partnership  with  Abel 
began  in  1764.  The  subscription  concerts, 
managed  by  Mrs.  Comelys,  were  conducted  from 
1765  by  Bach  and  Abel,  who  started  on  their 
own  account  in  1775  at  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  carrying  on  the  concerts  till  1782.  In 
1765  Bach  contributed  to  the  pasticcio  of 
'  Berenice,'  and  brought  out  his  own  '  Adriano 
in  Siria';  in  1767  he  married  the  singer 
Cecilia  Grassi,  and  produced  his  *  Caratacoo ' ; 
and  in  the  winter  of  1769-70  he  made  additions 
to  Gluck's  *Orfeo.'  In  1770  a  grand  oratorio, 
'  Gioas,  r^  di  Giuda,'  was  given,  and  in  1772  and 
1774  he  visited  his  native  country,  producing 
at  Mannheim  his  'Temistode'  on  the  first 
occasion  and  *  Lucio  Silla '  on  the  second.  Be- 
tween these  two  came  the  production  of  *La 
Clemenza  di  Scipione '  in  London,  and  possibly 
an  opera,  'Siface,'  and  contributions  to  a 
pasticcio,  '  Elzio,'  may  date  from  the  time  of 
his  final  return  to  England.  In  August  1778 
he  was  in  Paris,  but  no  large  work  of  his  was 
given  there.  In  spite  of  easy  circumstances  he 
died  much  in  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1782.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Pancras  Old  Churchyard,  in  a 
piece  of  ground  occupied  by  other  members  of 
the  Roman  Church.]  The  elegance  and  brilli- 
ance of  his  pianoforte  compositions  made  him 
the  favourite  of  all  amateur  pianoforte-players, 
and  did  much  towards  the  general  difiusion  of 
the  taste  for  pianoforte-playing.  Some  of  his 
sacred  works,  however,  seem  more  important, 
and  in  them  we  find  such  echoes  of  the  heredi- 
tary musical  spirit  of  the  family  as  prove  that 
Christian  was  still  a  member  of  the  race. 
Bumey  kept  up  an  intimate  intercourse  with 
him  for  many  years,  and  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  him  in  his  History  of  MunCf  voL  iv. 
[The  above  is  amplified  from  the  original 
article  on  J.  C.  Bach  (by  Herr  A.  Maczewski) 
with  the  aid  of  a  most  carefUl  study  of  the 
oompoeer  contained  in  the  SammelbdmU  of  the 


Internationale  Musik-Gesellschaft,  Jhrg.  II.  p. 
401,  by  Max  Schwarz.  A  complete  catalogue 
of  works  is  also  given  there.] 

JoHANN  Christoph  [16]  (Sp.  i.  38, 40  ff.),  the 
most  famous  of  this  oft-recurring  name,  and 
also  the  most  famous  of  the  older  generations, 
was  the  son  of  the  old  Heikrich  [5],  of 
Amstadt,  and  was  bom  Dec  8,  1642.  He 
was  a  highly  gifted  musician,  and  through  his 
own  merits  alone,  independent  of  his  illustrious 
nephew,  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in 
musical  history.  His  life  was  extremely  simple. 
He  was  educated  by  his  father,  and  in  1665 
became  organist  to  the  churches  at  Eisenach. 
Later  he  also  became  court  organist  there,  and 
died  March  81,  1703.  Of  his  four  sons  we 
may  mention  Johann  Kioolaus  [17],  1669- 
1753.  Christoph'smoral  excellence,  his  constant 
striving  after  the  highest  ideals,  his  industry, 
and  his  technical  proficiency,  give  him  the  most 
prominent  place  amongst  the  elder  branch  of 
the  family.  He  was  not  only,  as  the  old 
authorities  tell  us,  one  of  the  finest  organ- 
players  and  greatest  contrapuntists  of  his  day, 
but  he  was  altogether  one  of  the  most  important 
artists  and  composers  of  the  whole  17  th  century. 
He  was  regarded  with  undisputed  consideration 
by  the  family,  and  both  Johann  Sebastian  and 
his  son  Emanuel  had  the  greatest  respect  for 
him.  In  spite  of  this,  his  importance  during 
his  lifetime  was  not  very  widely  recognised, 
and  after  his  death  he  was  but  too  soon  for- 
gotten ;  but  this  may  be  explained  by  the  over- 
powering £une  of  his  great  nephew,  by  the 
quiet,  reserved,  simple  nature  of  the  man,  who 
lived  only  for  his  art  and  his  family,  and  lastly 
by  the  nature  of  his  compositions.  His  few 
remaining  works  prove  him  to  have  been  of  a 
thoroughly  independent  and  original  nature, 
which,  though  affected  by  the  influences  of  the 
time,  was  so  in  its  own  individual  way.  Having 
no  sympathy  with  the  prevalent  Italian  style, 
he  endeavoured  to  carry  on  the  art  in  his  own 
way,  and  therefore  to  a  certain  degree  stood 
aloof  from  his  contemporaries.  The  leading 
feature  in  the  development  of  the  17th  century 
is  the  rise  of  instrumental  music, — the  struggle 
of  the  modem  scales  with  the  old  ecclesiastical 
modes,  the  development  of  homophony  with  its 
melodious  character,  and  its  richness  of  har- 
mony, in  contradistinction  to  the  old  strict 
polyphony.  These  chief  points  in  the  general 
tendency  of  the  time  are  not  wanting  in  Johann 
Christoph.  His  cultivated  sense  of  form  enabled 
him  to  give  his  compositions  that  firm  and 
compact  stracture  which  was  a  result  of  the 
new  principles,  while  his  natural  musical  feeling 
supplied  due  expression.  His  most  important 
compositions  are  his  vocal  works,  especially  his 
motets ;  the  few  that  exist  only  increase  our 
regret  at  the  loss  of  further  proofs  of  his  great 
ability.  One  of  his  best  works  was  a  cantata 
for  double  chorus  and  orchestra,  '  Es  erhub  sich 
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ein  Streit '  (Rev.  ziL  7-12) ;  Johann  Sebastian 
yalued  it  very  highly,  and  had  it  performed  at 
Leipzig,  as  did  Emanuel  after  him  at  Hamburg. 
It  is  minutely  analysed  in  Sp.  i.  44-50.  Some 
of  his  motets  are  given  in  the  Munca  Sacra  (of 
the  Berlin  Domchor)  by  Neidhart  and  Hertz- 
beig;  and  others  in  a  collection  by  Naue 
('Neun  Motette  .  .  .  von  Johann  Christoph 
nnd  Johann  Michael  Bach/  Leipzig,  HofmeisterV 
The  complete  list  is  as  follows:  —  (Printed) 
*  Lieber  Hcrr  Gott '  (Naue,  book  ii.  4)  ;  *  Der 
Oerechte,  ob  er  gleich  zu  zeitig  stirbt '  (Naue, 
i.  1) ;  'Unsers  Herzens  Freude  hat  ein  Ende' 
(Afusiea  Sacra,  Berlin,  Bote  and  Bock,  voL  zvi 
18);  and  the  doubtful  'Ich  lasse  dich  nicht' 
(KauCy  iii  9,  and  elsewhere).  The  following 
are  in  manuscript : — '  Der  Mensch,  vom  Weibe 
geboren ' ;  '  Sei  getreu  bis  in  den  Tod ' ;  '  Herr, 
nun  lassest  du  deinen  Diener ' ;  and  '  Ftirchte 
dich  nicht,  denn  ich  habe  dich  erlost.'  The 
best  known  of  them  is  '  Ich  lasse  dich  nicht,' 
familiar  in  England  under  the  title  of  '  I  wrestle 
and  pray,*  for  a  long  time  attributed  to  Johann 
Sebastian  himself,  and  in  fact  so  published  by 
Schicht  in  his  six  motets.  Johann  Christoph's 
motets  are  admirably  analysed  in  Sp.  i.  75-96. 
His  fewremaining  instrumental  works — arrange- 
ments of  chorales,  and  variations  for  clavier — 
are  less  important,  owing  perhaps  to  the  absence 
of  Italian  influence,  and  were  soon  forgotten. 
But  see  Sp.  L  ch.  v.  Gerber  was  in  possession 
of  a  MS.  volume  of  organ -music  originally 
belonging  to  the  Bach  family,  containing  eight 
pieces  bj  Johann  Christoph  ;  this  invaluable 
book  comprised  works  by  all  the  celebrated 
organ-masters  from  1680  to  1720,  but  most  of 
the  collection  has,  unfortunately,  been  lost 
through  the  carelessness  of  Gerber's  legatees. 

Johann  Ernst  [18]  (Sp.  iii.  289),  the  son 
of  Johann  Be&nhard,  of  Eisenach,  bom  there 
Sept.  1,  1722,  studied  law  at  the  Leipzig 
University,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  great 
Sebastian,  and  established  himself  as  a  lawyer 
at  Eisenach.  He  was  also  so  clever  a  musician 
as  to  be  of  great  use  to  his  father  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  at  first  appointed  his  assistant 
in  1748,  and  afterwards  succeeded  him ;  he 
also  became  capellmeister  at  the  court  of 
Weimar  in  1756,  but  kept  up  his  house  at 
Eisenach.  Some  of  his  vocal  pieces  are  pre- 
served (see  QudUn-Lexikon),  and  show  that  he 
was  superior  to  his  time  as  a  composer  of  sacred 
music,  which  was  then  rapidly  declining.  A 
fiftntasia  and  fugue  for  clavier  are  to  be  found 
in  Pauer's  *  Alte  Meister,'  series  2,  bk.  8. 

Johann  Christoph  Fbibdrich  [22]  (Sp.  iii 
370),  called  the  Buokeburg  Bach,  ninth  son 
of  Sebastian,  bom  at  Leipzig,  June  23,  1732. 
He  at  first  studied  jurisprudence,  but  troe  to 
family  tradition  soon  forsook  the  law,  and 
uider  the  direction  of  his  &ther  and  elder 
brother  became  a  thorough  musician.  In  1750 
he  entered  the  service  of  Oonnt  Sohanmboi^  af 


capellmeister  at  Biickeburg,  where  he  remained 
till  lus  death,  Jan.  26, 1795,  leaving  behind  him 
the  reputation  of  an  upright,  modest,  amiable 
man.  As  a*  composer  he  was  industrious  in  all 
branches,  especially  in  oratorios  and  passion 
music,  and  occasionally  in  opera.  Though  not 
attaining  the  eminence  of  his  brothers,  his 
compositions  do  no  discredit  to  the  family. 
In  style  he  approaches  nearest  to  his  brother 
Emanuel.  He  left  one  son,  Wilhblh  Fbibd- 
rich (see  p.  149a).  A.  M. 

Johann  Gottfribd  Bbbnhabd  [26]  (Sp.  ii 
8),  the  youngest  of  Sebastian's  sons,  bom  May 
11, 1715,  was  appointed  organist  to  the  Marien- 
kirche  at  Muhlhausen  in  1785,  and  to  the  Jacobi- 
kirche  of  Sangerhausen  in  1736.  He  seems  to 
have  had  a  wandering  disposition,  for  in  1738 
he  was  studying  law  at  Jena,  where  he  died  May 
27,  1739.  In  addition  to  tiie  letter  written  by 
Sebastian  in  regard  to  the  first  appointment 
(given  in  Sp.  iii  269),  three  more,  soliciting  the 
patronage  of  a  Herr  J.  F.  Elemm,  or  inquiring 
with  pathetic  eagerness  for  the  whereabouts  of 
his  son,  have  been  published  in  the  ZeitMhrift 
of  the  Int  Mus.  Ges.  iii.  351. 

Johann  Lorenz  [27]  (Sp.  i  156),  the  son 
of  Joh.  Valentin  (1669-1720),  and  the  grandson 
of  Georg  Christoph  [7],  deserves  mention  as  the 
author  of  a  prelude  and  fugue  in  D,  which,  says 
Spitta,  '  shows  him  to  have  been  a  skilled  and 
original  composer.'  He  was  bora  at  Schwein- 
furt,  Sept.  10,  1695,  was  organist  at  Lahm  in 
Franoonia,  and  died  Dec  '14,  1773. 

Johann  Ludwio  [28],  was  probably  a  de- 
scendant of  Yeit  Bach's ;  he  was  the  son  of 
Jakob  Bach  (1655-1718),  and  was  bom  at 
Steinbach  in  1677.  He  was  court  cantor  at 
Meiningen  in  1708,  and  by  1711  he  was  capell- 
director  there,  and  died  in  1741.  His  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  music  consists  in  the 
fact  that  Sebastian  Bach  admired  him  more 
than  any  other  of  his  relatives,  and  transcribed 
no  fewer  than  twelve  of  his  church  cantatas. 
Spitta  analyses  some  of  his  works  very  minutely 
(see  Bach,  i  10,  389,  574-582  ;  ii.  144  ;  iii 
263).  In  vol.  xli  of  the  B.-G.  edition,  a 
thematic  catalogue  of  seventeen  church  cantatas 
is  given,  as  well  as  of  the  sections  of  a  mass  in 
E  minor,  unmentioned  in  the  QueUen-Leasihm 
of  Eitner,  which  gives  a  '  Trauermusik '  com- 
posed in  1724,  and  the  overture  or  suite  in  G, 
which  is  analysed  by  Spitta.  M. 

Johann  Michael  [19]  (Sp.  i  89  ff.),  younger 
son  of  old  Heinrich,  and  brother  of  Johann 
Christoph  of  Eisenach,  bom  August  9,  1648. 
He,  like  his  brother,  was  educated  by  his  father, 
whom  he  afterwards  supported  and  helped  in  his 
professional  duties.  In  1673  he  was  appointed 
organist  at  Gehren  near  Amstadt,  where  he 
dieid  in  May  1694,  in  the  prime  of  life.  He 
had  six  children,  a  boy  who  died  early,  and 
five  daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom,  Maria 
Barbara  [20],  became  the  first  wife  of  Johann 
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Sebastian,  and  died  1720.  Johann  Michael 
had  the  same  nature  and  character  as  his 
brother,  the  same  simple  piousmind  and  constant 
lofty  aims.  In  depth  of  intention,  flow  of 
ideas,  he  vied  with  his  brother,  but  the  latter 
surpassed  him  in  feeling  for  form.  His  inven- 
tion is  remarkable,  but  form  is  always  his 
difficulty  ;  in  liim  we  feel  the  want  of  certainty 
so  characteristic  of  that  time,  which  resulted 
from  the  constant  seeking  after  new  forms ; 
and  the  defect  is  equally  evident  in  his  stiff 
counterpoint.  We  may,  however,  assume  that 
with  his  great  gifts  Michael  would  have  de- 
veloped more  in  this  direction  but  for  his  early 
death.  The  decline  of  the  polyphonic  style  is 
especially  felt  in  his  motets,  because  he  failed 
to  build  up  his  movements  in  the  definite  forms 
demanded  by  the  new  homophonic  style.  The 
motets  are  analysed  in  Sp.  i.  59-73.  In  in- 
strumental music  he  seems  to  have  been  more 
important,  perhaps  because  he  was  more  acces- 
sible to  the  influence  of  Italy  than  his  brother. 
Walther  says  that  he  wrote  *  Starke  Sonaten ' 
(i.e.  for  many  instruments).  In  Adlung's  copy 
of  Walther's  Lexikon,  now  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Berlin,  is  the  following  note  in  Adlung's 
hand  : — '  2  choric  (chorichte)  sonatas  by  Joh. 
Mich.  Bach  were  engraved  on  copper.'  These 
are  evidently  the  works  referred  to.  In  Gerber's 
organ-book  already  mentioned  there  were  no 
less  than  seventy -two  fiigued  and  figured 
chorale-preludes  of  his,  showing  how  much  those 
of  his  compositions  were  then  valued.  Of  his 
vocal  works,  several  motets,  with  and  without 
instrumental  accompaniments,  are  still  pre- 
served. In  the  depth  and  force  of  his  expres- 
sion his  relationship  with  Sebastian  is  clearly 
felt  (see  the  above-mentioned  collections  of 
Naue  and  Neidhardt).  Michael  Bach  also 
employed  himself  in  making  instruments. 

There  is  a  younger  Johann  Michael,  bom  in 
1764  or  1756,  whose  connection  with  the  family 
is  not  quite  clear ;  he  was  perhaps  descended 
from  the  branch  which  settled  at  Schweinfurt 
He  became  cantor  at  Tonna,  and  also  travelled 
to  Holland,  England,  and  even  to  America. 
On  returning  to  Germany  he  studied  at  Got- 
tingenin  1779  and  1780,  and  then  established 
himself  as  a  lawyer  at  Giistrow,  in  Mecklen- 
burg. In  1780  he  published  a  book  or 
pamphlet  called  'Kurze  und  systematische 
Anleitung  zum  Generalbass,'  etc.  Three  can- 
tatas are  preserved  at  Berlin  and  Schwerin,  and 
a  set  of  six  harpsichord  concertos  with  orchestra 
was  published  at  Amsterdam. 

Johann  Nicolaus  [17]  (Sp.  i.  131),  as  on 
of  the  celebrated  Johann  Ohristoph,  bom  1669, 
became  organist  of  the  town  and  university  at 
Jena,  and  died  there  Nov.  4,  1763.  For  a 
long  time  he  was  in  the  position  of  senior  to 
the  whole  family  ;  but  none  of  his  sons  lived, 
and  thus  his  branch  died  out  with  him. 
He  journeyed  to  Italy,  and  entered  the  Danish 


army,  rising  to  be  commandant  of  the  fortress 
of  Aggershus  in  Norway.  He  was  known 
as  a  composer  of  'suites,'  and  a  mass  by 
him  in  MS.  exists  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Berlin,  remarkable  for  the  fusion  of  Italian  and 
German  styles.  There  is  also  a  comic  operetta 
by  him  called  '  Der  Jenaische  Wein-  und  Bier- 
Rufer'  (The  Wine  and  Beer  Orier  of  Jena),  a 
scene  from  Jena  college  life.  He  acquired  great 
reputation  in  the  manufacture  of  instruments. 
Incited,  and  perhaps  even  directed,  by  his  uncle 
Johann  Michael,  he  made  many  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  pianos,  but  his  efforts 
were  chiefly  directed  towards  establishing  equal 
temperament  in  the  tuning  of  organs  and  pianos, 
an  idea  which  at  that  time  met  with  universal 
opposition. 

WiLHELH  Fribdemann  [23]  (Sp.  ii.  8,  etc.), 
called  the  Halle  Bach,  eldest  of  Johann  Sebas- 
tian's sons,  born  at  Weimar,  Nov.  22,  1710. 
In  the  opinion  of  all  his  acquaintances  he  was 
not  only  the  most  gifted  of  the  brothers,  but 
altogether  an  unusually  able  man,  a  genius  on 
whom  the  father  built  great  hopes,  and  to 
whom  the  brothers  looked  for  replacing  him. 
Unhappily  he  entirely  departed  from  the  respect- 
able and  honourable  ways  of  the  Bachs.  An 
obstinate  character  and  utter  moral  recklessness 
prevented  him  &om  attaining  the  eminence 
which  his  youth  seemed  to  promise,  and  his 
life  exhibits  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a 
ruined  genius.  He  was  educated  chiefly  by 
his  father,  who  fully  appreciated  his  remarkable 
abilities,  and  devoted  special  care  to  them  ;  he 
also  received  instruction  on  the  violin  from 
Graun.  He  attended  the  Thomasschule,  in 
1723  matriculated  at,  and  in  1729  entered 
the  university  at  Leipzig,  and  distinguished 
himself  greatly  in  mathematics.  In  1733  he 
became  organist  at  theSophienkirche  at  Dresden, 
and  in  1747  music  director  and  organist  of  the 
Liebfrauenkirche  at  Halle.  He  held  this  office 
till  1764,  when  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up, 
his  way  of  life  becoming  more  and  more  dis- 
orderly and  dissolute,  and  making  him  careless 
and  irregular  in  his  duties.  He  then  lived 
without  regular  occupation  at  Brunswick  and 
Gottingen,  and  also  at  Berlin,  where  Forkel, 
his  father's  biographer,  looked  after  him  with 
the  greatest  devotion ;  he  occasionally  gave 
concerts  on  the  piano  or  organ,  or  wandered 
about  with  travelling  musicians,  but  always 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper.  In  1767  he  seems 
to  have  received  an  appointment  as  capell- 
meister  at  Hesse-Darmstadt,  but  he  never  took 
the  post ;  in  the  spring  of  1774  he  was 
announced  to  give  an  organ-concert  in  the 
Marienkirche  in  Berlin,  but  it  seems  never  to 
have  taken  place.  He  died  at  Berlin,  July  1, 
1784,  in  a  state  of  great  degradation  and  want. 
He  was  the  greatest  organ-player  of  his  time, 
a  thorough  master  of  the  theory  of  music,  in 
which  his  remarkable  mathematical  knowledge 
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was  of  great  service  to  him,  a  master  of  fugue, 
and  a  famous  improviser.  Very  few  of  his  com- 
positions have  been  published  ;  he  only  wrote 
them  down  when  necessity  forced  him  to  do  so. 
This  shows  with  what  facility  he  could  compose, 
but  also  how  indifferent  a  matter  it  was  to  him. 
The  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  possesses  a  good 
many  of  his  writings,  including  twenty-tiiree 
church  cantatas  and  seventeen  sets  of  instru- 
mental compositions ;  for  a  list  of  these  and 
of  the  numerous  other  MSS.  see  the  Quellen- 
LexikoA.  Some,  such  as  the  two  noble  fantasias 
introduced  by  Madame  Arabella  Goddard  at  the 
Monday  Popular  Concerts,  have  been  printed  in 
different  collections  of  old  pianoforte  music 

WiLHKLM    FrIEDBICH    ErNST    [24],    SOU    of 

the  Biickeburg  Bach,  and  the  last  grandson  of 
Sebastian.  Bom  at  Biickeburg,  May  27,  1759, 
he  was  educated  under  his  father's  care  until 
able  to  perform  in  public ;  he  then  accepted 
an  invitation  from  his  uncle  Christian  in 
London.  There  he  remained  some  years,  much 
sought  after  and  respected  as  a  pianoforte 
teacher.  On  his  uncle's  death  in  1782  he 
returned  to  Germany  and  after  a  visit  to  Paris 
(Riemann)  settled  at  Minden.  On  the  accession 
of  King  Frederick  William  IL  of  Pi-ussia  he 
wrote  a  'Huldigangs  cantata,'  and  was  re- 
warded by  being  called  to  Berlin  in  1790  as 
'cembalist'  to  the  Queen,  with  the  title  of 
capellmeister.  This  post  he  retained  under 
Queen  Louise,  wife  of  Frederick  William  IIL, 
and  after  her  death  retired  into  private  life. 
He  was  the  teacher  of  the  royal  children,  as 
he  had  been  of  Frederick  William  IIL  and  his 
brothers.  He  lived  in  complete  retirement  till 
Dec.  25,  1845.  As  the  sole  and  last  represen- 
tative of  the  family,  he  assisted,  with  his  wife 
and  two  daughters,  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Johann 
Sebastian  in  front  of  the  Thomasschule  at 
Leipzig  in  1843  through  the  efforts  and  instiga- 
tion of  Mendelssohn.  With  him  the  descendants 
of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  became  extinct.  He 
was  a  good  pianoforte  and  violin  player,  but 
his  modesty  prevented  him  from  often  appear- 
ing, and  although  he  wrote  much,  some  songs, 
an  overture  for  harpsichord,  and  a  cantata,  are 
all  that  were  published.  Some  concertos  and 
other  pieces  for  piano  are  in  the  royal  Haus- 
bibliothek  in  Berlin  (Quellen-Lexikon),  A.  M. 

BACH,  Johann  Sebastian — *to  whom,'  in 
Schumann's  words,  '  music  owes  almost  as  great 
a  debt  as  a  religion  owes  to  its  founder' — 
youngest  son  of  Ambrosius  Bach,  was  bom  at 
Eisenach,  March  21,  1685.  The  only  direct 
evidence  as  to  the  day  of  birth  is  that  he  was 
baptized  on  March  28.  His  life,  like  that  of 
most  of  his  family,  was  simple  and  unevent- 
ful His  father  began  by  teaching  him  the 
violin,  and  the  old-established  family  traditions 
and  the  musical  importance  of  Eisenach,  where 
the  £amoiiB  Johann  Christoph  was  still  actively 


at  work,  no  doubt  assisted  his  early  develop- 
ment. In  his  tenth  year  the  parents  both 
died,  and  Sebastian  was  left  an  orphan.  He 
then  went  to  live  with  his  elder  brother,  Johann 
Christoph,  at  that  time  oiganist  at  Ohrdruf, 
and  under  his  direction  began  the  clavier,  at 
the  same  time  carrying  on  his  education  at  the 
Ohrdruf  '  Lyceum.'  The  remarkable  genius  of 
the  boy  began  at  once  to  show  itself.  He  could 
soon  play  all  his  lessons  by  heart,  and  aspired 
to  more  advanced  music  This  impulse  his 
brother,  it  seems,  did  not  encourage.  We  are 
told  that  he  possessed  a  MS.  volume  containing 
pieces  by  Frohberger,  Pachelbel,  Kerl,  Buxte- 
hude,  and  other  celebrated  composers  of  the 
day.  This  book  became  an  object  of  longing 
to  the  young  Sebastian,  but  was  strictly  with- 
held from  him  by  his  brother.  Determined 
nevertheless  to  gain  possession  of  the  volume, 
the  boy  managed  with  his  little  hands  to  get 
it  through  the  latticed  door  of  the  cupboiuxl 
in  which  it  was  kept,  and  at  night  secretly 
copied  the  whole  of  it  by  moonlight,  a  work 
which  occupied  him  six  months.  When  the 
stem  brother  at  last  discovered  the  trick,  he 
was  cruel  enough  to  take  away  from  the  boy 
his  hardly-earned  treasure. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  (1700)  Johann  Sebastian 
entered  the  convent  school  of  St.  Michael  at 
Liineburg ;  his  beautiful  soprano  voice  at  once 
procured  him  a  place  among  the  *Mettenschuler,' 
who  took  part  in  the  church  music,  and  in 
return  had  their  schooling  free.  Though  this 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  vocal  music,  instrumental  music,  especially 
organ  and  pianoforte  playing,  was  always  his 
chief  study.  Bohm,  the  organist  of  St.  John's 
at  Liineburg,  no  doubt  had  an  inspiring  effect 
upon  him,  but  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg  offered 
a  still  greater  attraction  in  the  person  of 
the  famous  old  Dutch  organist  Reinken.  In 
his  holidays  Bach  made  many  expeditions  to 
Hamburg  on  foot  to  hear  this  great  player. 
On  one  of  these  journeys  nearly  all  his  money 
was  spent ;  he  had  seated  himself  outside  an 
inn  about  half-way  on  the  return  journey,  sniff- 
ing the  4eliclou8  odours  proceeding  from  the 
kitchen,  when  a  window  was  opened  and  two 
herrings'  heads  were  flung  out.  The  hungry 
lad  found  in  each  of  them  a  Danish  ducat,  and 
not  only  satisfied  his  hunger,  but  made  another 
expedition  to  Hamburg.  The  identity  of  his 
benefactor  was  never  ^own.  Another  power- 
ful incentive  to  his  development  was  the  ducal 
'  Hof-kapelle '  at  Celle,  which,  being  in  a  great 
measure  composed  of  Frenchmen,  chiefly  occu- 
pied itself  with  French  instrumental  music, 
and  thus  Bach  had  many  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  a  branch  of  chamber 
and  concert  music,  at  that  time  of  great  import- 
ance. After  remaining  three  years  at  Liineburg 
he  became  for  a  short  time  'Hofmusikus'  at 
Weimar  in  the  band  of  Prince  Johann  Ernst, 
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brother  of  the  reigning  duke.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  'new  choroh'  at  Arnstadt  on 
August  14,  1708,  and  at  Easter  of  the  same 
year  he  had  gone  to  Weimar  as  Hofinnsikas, 
so  that  his  residence  at  the  latter  place  can  only 
have  lasted  a  few  months.  He  visited  Liibeok 
at  the  end  of  Oct  1705.  This  detail  is  worthy 
of  mention,  since  it  proTcs  that  he  went  in 
order  to  hear  the  '  Abendmusiken '  there,  which 
were  held  on  the  last  two  Sundays  after  Trinity, 
and  on  the  2nd,  8rd,  and  ith  Sundays  in 
Advent  [see  Buxtshuds].  He  seems  to  have 
considered  his  stay  there  of  so  much  importance 
that  he  prolonged  it  for  three  months,  until 
Feb.  1706.  This  liberty,  and  his  habit  in 
accompanying  the  services  of  indulging  his 
fiiucy  to  the  disturbance  of  the  congregation, 
drew  upon  him  the  disapprobation  of  the 
church  authorities  (Sp.  L  815  ff.),  but  without 
interfering  with  his  position  as  organist — a 
fact  which  proves  that  the  performances  of  the 
young  genius  were  already  appreciated.  It  was 
in  1704  that  Joh.  Jakob  Bach,  the  second  of 
Sebastian's  elder  brothers,  entered  the  Swedish 
Guard  as  oboe-player,  and  that  Sebastian  wrote 
his  famous  'Capricoio  on  the  departure  of  a 
brother '  to  commemorate  the  event  It  seems 
that  his  reputation  as  an  organist  was  even 
then  so  great  that  he  had  received  applications 
from  various  quarters.  In  1707  he  went  to 
Miihlhausen  in  Thuringia,  as  organist  of  the 
church  of  St  Blasius,  and  on  Oct  17  of  that 
year  married  his  cousin  Maria  Barbara  Bach, 
dau^ter  of  Joh.  Michael  of  Gehren.  In  1708 
he  went  to  Weimar  as  court  organist  and 
Kammermusikus.  From  this  time  we  may 
consider  his  studies  to  have  been  completed ; 
at  Weimar  his  fame  as  the  first  organist  of  his 
time  reached  its  climax,  and  there  also  his  chief 
oigan  compositions  were  written, — productions 
unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable.  In  1 7 1 4,  when 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  Bach  was  appointed 
*  Hof-Goncertmeister,'  and  his  sphere  of  activity 
became  considerably  enlarged.  An  interesting 
event  took  place  at  this  time.  Bach  used  to 
make  yearly  tours  for  the  purpose  of  giving  per- 
formances on  the  organ  and  clavier.  Visits  to 
Gassel,  Leipzig,  and  Halle  are  recorded,  and  to 
Meiningen,  where  a  distant  cousin,  Joh.  Ludwig 
Bach,  was  director  of  the  Ducal  band.  On  hia 
arrival  at  Dresden  in  the  autumn  of  1717,  he 
found  there  a  French  player  of  great  reputation 
named  Marchand,  whose  performances  com- 
pletely carried  away  his  hearers,  though  he 
had  made  many  enemies  by  his  arrogance  and 
intolerance  of  competition.  Bach  was  induced 
to  send  a  written  challenge  to  the  Frenchman 
for  a  regular  musical  contest,  offering  to  solve 
any  problem  which  his  opponent  ^ould  set 
him,  of  course  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
reciprocate.  Marchand  agreed,  in  his  pride 
picturing  to  himself  a  glowing  victory ;  time 
and  place  were  fixed  upon,  and  a  numerous  and 


brilliant  audience  assembled.  Bach  made  his 
appearance — but  no  Marchand :  he  had  taken 
himself  off  that  very  morning;  having  probably 
found  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his  opponent, 
and  no  longer  feeling  the  courage  to  measure 
his  strength  with  him. 

On  his  return  from  Dresden  in  1717  Bach 
was  appointed  capellmeister  at  Oothen  by 
Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt- Oothen,  with  the 
oomparativ^y  high  salary  of  400  thalers  (1200 
marks,  or  £60)  a  year.  This  young  Prince,  a 
great  lover  of  music,  esteemed  Bach  so  highly 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  separated  from 
him,  and  even  made  him  accompany  him  on 
his  journeys.  Bach  went  with  him  to  Carbbad 
in  1718  and  1720,  and  on  his  return  from  the 
latter  expedition  learnt  that  his  wife  had  died 
suddenly  and  was  already  buried.  Bach's 
duties  consisted  merely  in  directing  the  Prince's 
chamber-music,  as  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  church  music  or  oigan-playing.  Accord- 
ingly this  period  of  his  life  proved  extraordin- 
arily fertile  in  the  production  of  instrumental 
music.  In  1719  he  was  at  Halle,  where  he 
tried  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Handel,  who 
was  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  his  family. 
This,  and  a  second  attempt  in  1729,  fell 
through,  so  that  the  two  composers  never  met 
A  journey  to  Hambuig  in  1720  brought  him 
agidn  in  contact  for  the  last  time  with  the  aged 
Beinken  ;  on  this  occasion  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  post  of  organist  at  the  *  Jacobi  Kirche,' 
where  he  was  attracted  by  the  splendid  organ. 
In  spite  of  his  great  fame,  and  notwithstanding 
his  having  again  excited  the  most  unmixed 
admiration  by  his  organ-playing  in  Hambuig, 
he  failed  to  obtain  the  poet ;  an  unknown  and 
insignificant  young  man  being  preferred  to  him, 
— possibly  because  he  offered  to  pay  4000  marks 
for  the  office.  At  length,  in  1728,  Bach  was 
appointed  cantor  at  the  Thomasschule  in 
Leipzig,  and  director  of  the  music  in  the  two 
chief  churches.  Oothen  was  no  field  for  a  man 
of  his  genius,  and  the  Duke's  love  of  music 
had  considerably  cooled  since  his  first  marriage. 
Bach  therefore  quitted  the  place  for  his  new 
post,  though  retaining  sufficient  interest  in 
it  to  write  a  funeral  ode  (Trauer-Ode)  on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  in  1728.  An  earlier  funeral 
ode  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Ohristiane 
Eberhardine,  Electress  of  Saxony,  and  was 
performed  on  Oct  17,  1727.  Besides  the 
Trauermusik,  Bach  wrote  for  the  court  of  Oothen 
a  whole  series  of  occasional  cantatas,  proving 
his  intimate  connection  with  the  Ducal  family : 
for  Dec.  10  (the  Duke's  birthday),  in  1717, 1718, 
and  1720  ;  for  New  Year's  Day,  1719  and  1720 

Sratulationscantaten)  ;  for  Nov.  80  (the  birth- 
y  of  the  Duke's  second  wife),  1726.  Only 
three  of  these  compositions  are  preserved  ;  most 
of  the  poems  to  which  they  were  set  were 
written  by  0.  F.  Hunold.  Bach  took  up  his 
residence  in  Leipzig  in  May  1728.     As  cantor 
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he  had  to  teach  ainging,  and,  at  first,  to  give 
a  oertain  amoont  of  eoientific  instniction ;  as 
director  of  miiBio  he  had  to  sapermtend  the 
choral  music  in  the  chnrohes  of  St.  Thomas 
and  St^  Nicholas.  The  choirs  were  compoeed 
of  the  scholars  of  the  Thomasschole,  with  the 
addition  of  students  and  amateurs,  the  so-called 
'  Acyuyanten.'  The  size  of  the  chorus,  accord- 
ing to  our  present  ideas,  was  very  small ;  the 
average  number  for  a  four -part  chorus  was 
about  12  voices.  These  were  supplemented  by 
a  body  of  instrumentalists  averaging  18  in 
numbo',  and  composed  of  the  town  musicians 
with  the  assistance  of  students,  scholars,  and 
amateurs.  Part  of  the  duties  of  University 
Music-director  were  fulfilled  by  Bach,  and  from 
1729  to  1786  he  conducted  a  students'  musical 
society,  in  which  secular  chamber  music  was 
practised,  and  which  held  for  some  time  an 
important  place  in  the  musical  life  of  the  town. 
Several  public  concerts  were  also  given  by  the 
society  under  Bach's  direction. 

Bach's  official  duties  were  not  very  pressing, 
and  he  had  time  enough  for  composition.  The 
musical  materials  witi^  which  he  had  to  deal 
were,  however,  fiur  from  satisfying  his  require- 
ments, especially  as  compared  with  the  state 
of  music  at  the  court.  Besides  this,  his  govern- 
ing authorities,  the  town  council  of  Leipzig, 
showed  themselves  entirely  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  exceptional  greatness  of  this 
musician.  They  did  everything  to  impede  his 
freedom  of  action,  and  pestered  him  vrith  petty 
accusations.  In  the  summer  of  1780  Bach's 
irritation  was  so  great  that  he  nearly  resolved  to 
leave  Leipzig  altogether.  His  intercourse  with 
the  rector  and  colleagues  of  the  Thomasschule 
was  at  first  not  unpleasant,  and  during  the 
rectorate  (1 780-84)  of  the  celebrated  philologist, 
Johann  Mathias  Gesner,  it  was  very  agreeable. 
Bach  could  not  get  on  with  the  next  rector, 
however,  Johann  August  Emesti,  a  man  still 
very  young  and  witibout  any  tact.  Certain 
differences  as  to  the  appointment  of  one  of  the 
choir-prefects,  who  had  to  direct  the  choir  in  the 
absence  of  the  cantor,  led  to  a  breach  which  in 
the  course  of  the  year  became  quite  irreconcil- 
able. Bach,  vrith  all  his  great  and  noble 
qualities,  was  easily  irritated,  and  possessed 
unyielding  obstinacy.  The  protracted  conflict 
had  very  bad  results  on  the  discipline  and  work- 
ing of  the  school,  and  even  ten  years  after  Bach's 
death  the  rector  and  cantor  were  accustomed  to 
regard  each  other  as  natural  enemies. 

Bach's  position  in  Leipzig  was  a  highly 
respected  one,  and  he  soon  became  a  celebrity  in 
the  town.  Few  musicians  went  there  without 
paying  him  a  visit,  and  even  the  '  stars '  of  the 
Italian  Opera  in  Dresden  did  not  fail  to  pay  him 
respect.  He  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  musicians  of  the  Saxon  capitaL  Pupils  came 
to  him  from  far  and  near  ;  his  house  was  a  centre 
of  refined  and  earnest  musical  culture  ;  with  his 


wife,  an  excellent  singer  and  an  accomplished 
musician,  his  talented  sons  and  daughters,  and 
his  numerous  pupils,  he  could  organise,  in  his 
spacious  house,  performances  of  vo^  and  instru- 
mental works,  even  of  those  which  required  a 
large  number  of  executants.  That  he  mixed  in 
the  literary  and  university  society  of  the  town 
is  proved  by  his  relations  with  the  poetess 
Marians  von  Ziegler  and  Professor  Gottsched. 
In  later  life  he  seems  to  have  withdrawn  more 
and  more  from  society.  In  the  new  impulse 
which  was  given  to  music  about  the  middle 
of  the  century  by  the  influence  of  the  rich 
mercantile  element,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
foundation  of  the  'Gewandhaus  Concerts,' 
Bach,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  took  no  part. 

Bach  made  frequent  journeys  from  Leipzig. 
As  he  was  still  capellmeister  at  Cothen  ('  von 
Hans  aus,'  as  the  phrase  was),  he  had  to  appear 
there  occasionally  and  to  place  his  services  at 
the  disposal  of  the  reigning  fiimily.  At  the 
same  time  he  kept  up  his  connection  with  the 
court  of  Weissenfels,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  capellmeister  in  1723.  He  often 
went  to  Dresden,  where,  since  his  passage  of 
arms  with  Marchand  in  1717,  he  had  been  in 
high  favour.  In  1727  he  was — as  far  as  we 
know,  for  the  last  time — in  Hamburg,  and  his 
native  Thuringia  had  been  visited  occasionally. 

It  was  at  Leipzig  that  he  wrote  for  the 
services  of  the  Church  his  great  Passions  and 
the  finest  series  of  his  cantatas,  and  his  High 
Mass  in  B  minor  (1788),  which  exhibit  the 
power  of  his  unique  genius  in  its  full  glory.  In 
1786  he  received  the  honorary  appointment  of 
Hof-Componist  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  In 
1747,  when  already  somewhat  advanced  in  age, 
he  received  an  invitation  to  Berlin  to  the  court 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  where  his  son  Emanuel 
held  the  post  of  cembalist,  a  fact  which  made 
the  king  desirous  of  hearing  and  seeing  the 
great  master  himself.  Bach  accepted  the 
invitation,  was  received  with  the  utmost 
respect  and  kindness  by  the  King  (April  7, 
1747),^  had  to  try  all  the  Silbermann  pianofortes 
and  organs  at  Potsdam,  and  excited  the  greatest 
wonder  by  his  improvisation  on  given  and  self- 
chosen  themes.  On  his  return  to  Leipzig  he 
worked  out  the  theme  which  the  King  had  given 
him,  and  dedicated  it  to  him  under  the  title 
of  *  Musikalisches  Opfer. '  As  early  as  1 7  4  9  the 
failure  of  his  eyesight  made  him  at  times  so 
incapable  of  work  that  the  town  council  thought 
seriously  of  appointing  his  successor.  He  had 
been  accustomed  from  earliest  youth  to  strain 
his  naturally  weak  sight,  and  this  brought  on 
his  blindness.  The  oculist  to  whom  he  ultim- 
ately had  recourse  was  the  English  Taylor,  who 

1  I  owe  thia  date  to  Mr.  Oari7l«,tboafhb«bM  omitted  »niiMntloa 
ot  the  ooonmooa  In  hla  Lift  of  FrwtonfllL  o. 

[The  Irttor  firom  OKrljrlo  ia  |rtT«n  in  Tht  Uf^  amd  iMUrt  vfMr 
G«>tv«OroM,byC.L.Oravw.  190S;  op.  43.44;  on  th«  Utter  PM*  is 
qnotMl  Sir  Geoii«*fe  own  conTlotton  taet  Bach'i  iMmlnf  vma  %.  Tety 
rabordlnate  thing,  uid  that  'not  tt.  Irat  fMUuf.  tender  pMcionate 
it,  •  Inirnlnff  ienlna.  and  a  prodlgloua  flow  and  nutrda  of 
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travelled  through  Geimany  in  1750  and  1751. 
An  operation  was  performed,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful. By  a  curious  coincidence  the  same 
oculist  operated,  a  few  years  later,  upon  Handel, 
and  also  without  success.  On  July  28, 1 750,  his 
life  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a  iit  of  apoplexy. 
[He  was  buried  on  July  31  near  the  south  portal 
of  the  church  of  St.  John,  but  when  the  grave- 
yard was  altered  to  make  a  new  road,  the  grave 
was  obliterated.  In  1894,  Professor  Wilhelm 
His  of  Leipzig  discovered  a  grave  which  seemed 
to  correspond  with  that  of  Bach,  and  which 
contained  human  remains  conforming  so  exactly 
to  the  descriptions  of  Bach's  measurements,  etc., 
that  no  reasonable  doubt  was  possible  as  to  their 
identity.  By  using  the  skull  as  a  foundation, 
and  covering  it  with  wax,  a  portrait  was  ob- 
tained which,  compared  with  the  authentic 
portraits  of  the  composer,  entirely  substantiated 
the  theory  that  Bach's  grave  had  been  found  ; 
his  remains  were  reinterred  in  a  specially  erected 
crypt  below  the  altar  of  the  church,  on  the  150th 
anniversary  of  Bach's  death,  July  28,  1900. 
Prof.  His's  discovery  was  minutely  described, 
with  illustrations,  in  vol.  xxii.  of  the  Abhand- 
lungen  der  maihem.-physischen  Classe  der  Jcgl, 
Sachs.  Oesdlschaft  der  Wissejiachaften^  No.  v., 
published  by  8.  Hirzel  of  Leipzig,  1895.1 

Bach  was  twice  married  (CKit  17,  1707,  and 
Dec.  3,  1721)  ;  by  his  first  wife,  Maria  Barbara, 
the  daughter  of  Michael  Bach  of  Gehren,  he  had 
seven  children.  She  died  at  Cothen  in  1720, 
during  her  husband's  absence  at  Carlsbad  with 
the  Prince.  Three  only  of  her  children  survived 
their  father — an  unmarried  daughter  and  two 
sons,  Wilhelm  Friedemann  and  Philip  Emanuel. 
His  second  wife,  Anna  Magdalena  Wiilkens, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Weissenfels  Hof-Trom- 
peter,  had  a  musical  nature  and  a  fine  voice,  and 
showed  a  true  appreciation  for  her  husband.  She 
helped  to  encourage  a  strong  artistic  and  miisical 
feeling  in  his  house,  and  besides  attracting  foreign 
artists,  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  sons, 
who  were  one  and  all  musically  gifted.  This 
marriage  produced  thirteen  more  children,  six 
sons,  of  whom  only  two  survived  the  father, 
Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  (1732-95)  and 
Johann  Christian  (1736-82). 

In  Johann  Sebastian  centres  the  progressive 
development  of  the  race  of  Bach,  which  had  been 
advancing  for  years  ;  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
life  he  proved  himself  to  be  at  once  the  greatest 
and  the  most  typical  representative  of  the  family. 
He  stood,  too,  on  the  top  step  of  the  ladder : 
with  him  the  vital  forces  of  the  race  exhausted 
themselves  ;  and  further  power  of  development 
stopped  short. 

All  the  family  traits  and  qualities  of  the  Bachs 
to  which, we  drew  attention  in  the  introduction 
to  this  article,  and  which  were  handed  on  by 
natural  disposition  as  well  as  education  and 
tradition,  stand  out  in  Johann  Sebastian  with 
full  decision  and  typical  clearness : — a  deeply 


religious  sentiment  which,  though  in  many  points 
closely  approaching  to  the  pietism  then  develop- 
ing itself,  yet  adhered  with  a  certain  naive 
severity  to  the  traditional,  orthodox,  family 
views ;  a  truly  wonderful  moral  force,  which, 
without  any  show,  embraced  the  problem  of  life 
in  its  deepest  sense  ;  and  a  touching  patriarchal 
spirit,  which  was  satisfied  with  humble  circum- 
stances, rejoiced  in  the  blessing  of  an  unusually 
numerous  family,  and  regarded  the  family  life 
as  the  chief  object  of  existence.  "With  and 
above  all  this  there  was  an  artistic  striving, 
founded  exclusively  on  ideal  views,  and  directed 
with  complete  self-forgetfulness  to  ideal  aims 
alone.  His  art  and  his  family, — those  were  the 
two  poles  around  which  Bach's  life  moved  ;  out- 
wardly, simjjle,  modest,  insignificant ;  inwardly, 
great,  rich,  and  luxurious  in  growth  and  pro- 
duction. His  activity  was  extraordinary  and 
unceasing.  Besides  his  official  duties  and  his 
actual  labour  as  a  composer,  which  in  themselves 
alone  are  astonishing,  he  made  copies  for  himself 
of  other  composers'  works,  including  those  of  the 
Bach  family ;  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  en- 
graved on  copper,  as  has  been  often  stated,  but 
he  occupied  himself  with  the  manufacture  of 
instruments.  He  invented  an  instrument 
between  the  violoncello  and  viola,  which  he 
called  viola  pomposa  (see  that  word),  and  devised 
a  clavier  with  catgut  strings  which  he  called 
Lauten-clavicymbalum.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  a  model  paterfamilias,  made  the  musical 
education  of  his  sons  his  especial  and  peculiar 
care,  wrote  educational  works  for  his  pupils  like 
the  '  Clavierbiichlein '  for  his  son  Fiiedemaun, 
and  the  famous  'Kunst  der  Fuge,*  and  also 
trained  a  great  number  of  pupils  who  after- 
wards themselves  became  famous,  such  as 
Johann  Caspar  Vogler,  Agricola,  Altnikol, 
afterwards  his  son-in-law,  Marpurg,  Kimberger, 
and  Ludwig  Krebs.  Bach's  development  points 
to  a  steady  and  indefatigable  pursuit  of  a  definite 
and  fixed  aim,  guided  by  his  genius  alone.  He 
had  a  clear  insight  into  his  artistic  mission ; 
developed  himself  with  a  perfect  unity  of 
purpose,  holding  aloof  from  external  infiuences 
in  the  field  of  art,  but  rather  drawing  them  to 
himself  and  so  appropriating  them  through  the 
power  of  his  genius  as  to  mould  them  into  a 
complete  whole.  If  in  a  measure  he  ran  counter 
to  the  continual  encroachments  of  Italian  opera, 
this  may  be  attributed  less  to  his  artistic  than 
to  his  moral  and  religious  views. 

Bach's  importance  for  the  history  of  music 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  starting  with  instrumental 
music,  and  adhering  to  the  spirit  of  it,  he 
developed  all  forms  and  species  of  composition 
in  an  entirely  new  and  independent  manner. 
The  old  vocal  style,  which  was  founded  ex- 
clusively on  polyphony,  was  exhausted.  Bach 
created  an  entirely  new  vocal  style  based  on 
instrumental  principles,  carried  it  to  the  summit 
of  perfection,  and  there  left  it 
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Bach's  masterly  oounterpoint  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  special  mark  of  his  genius ; 
aiid  unapproachable  as  he  is  in  this  branch,  his 
real  power  lies  less  in  the  almost  inconceiyable 
facility  and  dexterity  with  which  he  manages 
the  complicated  network  of  parts,  than  in  that 
formal  conformation  of  the  movements  which 
resulted  from  this  manner  of  writing ;  in  this 
he  exhibits  a  consistency,  fertility,  and  feeling 
for  organic  completeness  which  are  truly  in- 
imitable. His  melody,  his  harmony,  and  his 
periods  all  seem  to  be  of  one  mould :  an  in- 
destructible spirit  of  severe  logic  and  un- 
alterable conformity  to  law  pervades  the  whole 
as  well  as  the  parts.  These  formal  principles 
are  governed,  pervaded,  and  animated  from  first 
to  last  by  the  idea  of  the  musical  composition  ; 
so  that  the  materials,  though  in  themselves 
void  of  expression,  become  imbued  with  an 
inexhaustible  depth  of  meaning,  and  produce 
infinite  varieties  of  form.  This  wonderful  unity 
of  idea  and  formal  construction  gives  the  stamp 
of  the  true  work  of  art  to  Bach's  compositions, 
and  explains  the  magical  attraction  which  they 
exert  on  those  who  make  them  their  earnest 
study.  Besides  these  less  obvious  qualities, 
Bach's  importance  in  the  history  of  music  shows 
itself  in  the  immediate  influence  he  exerted  in 
various  ways  towards  its  greater  development. 
He  first  settled  the  long  dispute  between  the 
old  church  modes  and  the  modem  harmonic 
system ;  in  his  chorales  he  often  makes  use  of 
the  former,  but  the  harmonic  principle  is  pre- 
dominant in  his  works,  just  as  it  still  lies  at 
the  root  of  modem  music  Connected  with  this 
was  the  '  equal  temperament '  which  Bach  re- 
quired for  instruments  with  fixed  intonation. 
He  put  this  in  practice  by  always  tuning  his 
claviers  himself,  and,  moreover,  embodied  his 
artistic  creed  in  relation  to  it  in  his  famous 
*  Wohltemperirtes  Clavier,'  a  collection  of  pre- 
ludes and  fogues  in  all  keys.  Bach's  influence 
on  the  technical  part  of  piano-playing  must  not 
be  forgotten,  llie  fingering  which  was  then 
customary,  which  hardly  ever  employed  the 
thumb,  and  very  seldom  the  little  finger,  was 
inadequate  for  the  performance  of  his  works. 
But  he  stood  entirely  upon  his  own  ground,  and 
formed  for  himself  a  new  system  of  fingering,  the 
main  principle  of  which  was  the  equal  use  and 
development  of  all  the  fingers,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  modem  school ;  on  the  other 
hand  he  laid  down  many  rules  which,  though 
no  longer  binding,  to  a  certain  degree  reconciled 
the  old  and  the  new  schools,  and  gave  the  whole 
system  a  thoroughly  personal  stamp,  making  it 
appear,  like  everything  else  of  Bach's,  unique. 

Bach  wrote  unceasingly  in  every  form  and 
branch,  and  thequantity  of  hisworksisenormous. 
A  tolerably  complete  catalogue  (by  Emanuel  Bach 
and  Agricola)  is  given  in  Mizler's  Musikalisches 
Bibliothek  (1754),  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary : — 


1.  Focal  Works.  Five  sets  of  Sacred  Cantatas 
(Eirchen-Cantaten)  for  every  Sunday  and  Holy- 
day  in  the  year,  besides  many  single  ones,  and 
others  for  special  occasions ;  5  Passions ;  the 
Christmas  Oratorio  (in  5  parts) ;  the  *  High ' 
Mass  in  B  minor,  and  4  smaller  do.  ;  Motets ; 
2  Magnificats,  5  Sanctuses,  as  also  many  Secular 
Cantatas,  including  two  comic  ones,  a  *  Bauem- 
Cantate'  and  a  'Caffee-Cantate.' 

2.  Instrumental  Works,  A  vast  number  of 
clavier  pieces  of  all  kinds — Inventions,  in  2 
and  3  parts ;  Suites  (6  small,  called  '  French 
Suites, '  6  large  *  English  Suites, '  and  6  'Partitas ' ) ; 
Preludes  and  Fugues,  amongst  them  the 
* Wohltemperirtes  Clavier'  in  two  parts,  48 
Preludes  and  Fugues  in  all  keys  ;  the  *  Eunst 
der  Fuge ' ;  Sonatas  for  clavier  with  one  or 
more  instraments.  Solo-sonatas  for  violin  and 
for  violoncello ;  Solos,  Trios,  etc ,  for  different 
instruments  in  various  combinations  ;  Concertos 
for  1  to  4  harpsichords ;  Do.  for  violin  and 
other  instruments  with  orchestra ;  Overtures 
and  Suites  for  orchestra ;  lastly  an  endless 
quantity  of  organ  compositions — Fantasias, 
'Toccatas,  Preludes,  Fugues  and  arrangements 
of  Chorales.  (See  the  catalogue  under  the 
heading  Bach -Gesellsch aft.)  Of  this  almost 
inexhaustible  mass  a  few  only  were  printed 
during    Bach's    lifetime      These    were  —  the 

*  Clavieriibung,'  a  collection  of  pieces  for  harpsi- 
chord and  organ,  in  4  parts  (1731-42) ;   the 

*  Musikalisches  Opfer,'  dedicated  to  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  a  few  organ  arrangements  of 
chorales ;  and  shortly  after  his  death  the  Art 
of  Fugue  (1762),  and  a  collection  of  Chorales 
selected  by  Emanuel  Bsuoh  from  his  father's 
Cantatas,  and  published  in  two  volumes 
(1765-69).  These  were  afterwards  reprinted 
in  a  more  complete  form  by  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  and  in  1843  a  4th  edition  in  score, 
specially  arranged,  was  published  in  Leipzig  by 
C.  F.  Becker.i  The  great  mass  of  Bach's  MSS. , 
however,  lay  untouched  and  unknown  for  many 
years  ;  the  vocal  works  seem  to  have  been  more 
especially  ignored.  The  time  immediately 
following  Bach  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
depth  and  individuality  of  hie  genius.  Trae, 
his  pupils  and  sons  revered  him  as  a  consum- 
mate and  inimitable  contrapuntist  and  a 
masterly  composer,  and  with  tme  instinct  set 
themselves  to  collect  and  copy  all  his  existing 
works  for  piano  and  organ  which  they  could 
procure.  But  with  their  generation  all  real  in- 
terest in  this  mighty  genius  vanished,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  within  forty  years  after 
Bach's  death,  his  fame,  though  still  unapproach- 
able, had  become  a  mere  historic  tradition. 
How  quickly  and  how  generally  this  was  the 
case  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  works  of 
his  son  Emanuel  were  esteemed  at  least  as  highly 
as  hii  own,'  and  that  even  a  man  like  Adam 

1  This  •dltlon  oonteliM  the  Chorale  vhioh  oloaea  the  orlgliul 
edition  of  the  ^tt  <^ Fugue. 
*  See,  for  example.  'BvsnMf»  PrmmH  Staf  (Oemiany),  U.  M4. 
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HIiler,  one  of  the  meet  prominent  and  inflnential 
musicians  of  Baoh's  school,  and  one  of  hia  sac- 
ceasoTS  as  cantor  at  the  Thomassohole,  in  his 
Lebenabesckreibung  herShvUer  MuaikgeUhrten 
wid  TonkiknaUer  (Leipzig,  1784)  chiefly  admiree 
his  coonterpoint  and  part- writing,  and  finds  his 
melodies  <  peculiar '  {wiuUrbary 

Bach's  musical  deyelopment  proceeded  from 
the  sphere  of  oigan  music,  and  it  is  to  this 
branch  of  art  that  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  compositions,  up  to  the  year 
1717,  belongs.  It  was  in  the  time  of  lus 
residence  at  Weimar  that  he  reached  his  ftill 
greatness  as  an  organ-player.  At  Cdthen  he 
did  not  write  much  for  the  organ ;  the  Orgel- 
bttchlein,  compiled  there,  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  compositions  of  the  Weimar,  or  even 
of  an  earlier,  period.  In  all  probability  the 
celebrated  0  minor  Fugue  wiUi  the  Prelude 
(B.-0.,  r7.  p.  177)  was  composed  in  1720  at 
the  time  of  his  journey  to  Hamburg.  Of  the 
great  Preludes  and  Fugues  only  four  can  with 
certainty  be  ascribed  to  the  Leipzig  period : — 
C  major,  B  minor,  £  minor,  and  Eb  mijor 
(B.-G.,  XT.  pp.  228,  236  ;  and  iii  pp.  178 
and  254):  and  of  the  chorale  arrangements, 
probably  not  more  are  to  be  referred  to  this 
time  than  those  twenty-one  which  constitute 
the  chief  part  of  the  '  Clavienibung,'  and  the 
canonic  variations  on  the  Christmas  hymn  '  Yom 
Himmel  hoch.'  The  six  organ  sonatas  received 
their  final  corrections  at  Leipzig,  but  most  of 
them  date  from  Cothen  or  earlier,  and  were  not 
originally  written  for  the  organ,  but  for  a  pedal 
harpsichord  with  two  manuals. 
«  The  Cdthen  period  was  principally  devoted  to 
instrumental  chamber  music  Here  the  great 
'Brandenburg'  concertos  were  completed  in 
1721 ;  the  first  part  of  the  <  Wohltemperirtes 
Clavier'  written  in  1722  (the  second  part  was 
finished  about  1742) ;  and  in  1728  the  Inven- 
tions and  Symphonies  for  clavier  were  produced. 
Besides  these,  to  this  period  are  to  be  assigned 
the  six  'French'  and  perhaps  also  the  six 
'  English '  suites,  to  which  Bach  added  the  six 
'Partitas'  (written  in  Leipzig  between  1726 
and  1781):  very  probably  the  sonatas  and 
suites  for  violin  and  violoncello,  as  well  as  the 
sonatas  for  violin  and  clavier,  are  also  to  be 
ascribed  to  this  time. 

*■  Lastly,  in  the  Leipzig  period,  the  composer 
laid  most  stress  upon  church  music  for  voices 
with  instrumental  accompaniment  He  wrote 
some  800  so-called  church  cantatas,  of  which 
more  than  200  are  extant  Only  a  small 
number  of  these,  about  80,  belong  to  the  earlier 
periods ;  the  earliest  is  probably  the  Easter 
cantata,  'Denn  du  wirst  meine  Seele'  (B.-G., 
iL  No.  15) ;  it  seems  to  have  been  written  at 
Amstadt  in  1704.  A  good  number  of  cantatas 
can  be  assigned  to  the  Weimar  period,  but  to 
the  C5then  period  belong  only  one  or  two. 
But  to  the  L^pzig  period  are  to  be  referred  not 


only  the  great  minority  of  cantatas,  but  also 
almost  all  the  great  church  compositions.  Of 
the  five  Passion  settings  only  that  according  to 
St  Luke  belongs  to  an  early  time ;  the  '  John ' 
Passion  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
1724,  the  'Matthew'  in  1729,  while  two  are 
lost  The  Christmas  Oratorio  was  written  in 
1784,  the  Magnificat,  apparently  for  Christmas, 
1728,  and  the  Mass  in  B  minor  between  1782 
and  1788.  The  German  sacred  poems  set  by 
Bach  are  the  work  of  Erdmann  Neumeister, 
Salomo  Franck,  Chr.  Fr.  Henrici  (Picander), 
Mariane  von  Zeigler,  and  others.  Many  of 
them  were  compiled  by  Bach  himself. 

It  was  the  revolution  produced  by  the  com- 
posers of  the  classical  period  which  first  paved 
the  way  back  to  the  understanding  of  Bach ; 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  and  beginning  of  the 
19th  centuries  the  music  publishers  began 
to  recollect  the  existence  of  these  forgotten 
works.  In  1799  A.  F.  C.  Kollmann  printed 
one  of  the  '48'  in  London,  in  his  &aay  on 
Practical  Musical  ComposiUont  and  announced 
that  he  intended  to  publish  the  whole. 
Although  the  intention  was  never  frdfilled 
the  announcement  seems  to  have  attracted 
such  attention  in  Germany  (see  the  AUge^ 
meine  musikalische  Zeitu/ng,  Oct  2,  1799), 
that  about  a  year  afterwaids  the  whole  work 
was  published  by  Nageli  at  Zurich,  Simrook 
at  Bonn,  Kiihnel  (now  Peters)  and  Breitkopf , 
and  Hartel  in  Leipzig,  with  a  number  of  piano 
and  organ  works  (see  Musical  Times,  1896, 
p.  587).  The  six^  unaccompanied  motets,  for 
5  iEUid  8  voices,  edited  by  Schioht,  were  published 
by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  as  early  as  1802. 
Wesley  and  C.  F.  Horn  issued  in  1807  twelve 
fugues  arranged  as  string  quartets,  and  in  1809 
the  performances  of  Bach's  Fugues  and  Trios 
by  Samuel  Wesley  and  Benjamin  Jacob  on  the 
organ  of  Surrey  Chapel,  London  (one  of  the 
very  few  pedal  organs  at  that  time  in  England), 
caused  an  extraordinary  sensation,  which  was 
followed  np  by  the  pubUcation,  by  subscription, 
of  the  48  Preludes  and  Fugues  (Birchall,  1810- 
1818)  and  the  6  organ  trios  (arranged  for  three 
hands  on  the  pianoforte),  all  edited  by  Wesley 
and  Horn.  [Before  this,  Wesley  had  played 
'  several  admired  compositions  of  the  celebrated 
Sebastian  Bach '  at  his  concert  in  1808,  and  at 
his  '  Musical  Morning  Party '  on  June  8,  1809, 
at  the  Hanover  Square  Booms,  he  performed 
the  motet  '  Jesu,  meine  Freude,'  this  being  in 
all  probability  the  first  performance  of  any  of 
Bach's  vocal  music  in  Ehigland.  Other  Bach 
pieces  found  their  way  into  the  programmes 
of  Wesley's  annual  concerts  in  subsequent 
years.]  Wesley's  admiration  for  Bach  was 
quaintly  and  forcibly  expressed  in  a  series  of 
letters  to  Jacob,  not  published  until  1875, 
though  written  in  1808  and  1809.      But  it 

1  Indodlnff  'loh  ka*  dkh  BldiV  now  known  to  be  bf  J. 
Ohrlatopk  BMh. 
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was  Mendelssohn  who  gave  the  pennanent 
impetus  to  the  growing  worship  of  Bach  in 
fioTope  by  the  perfonnance  ^  of  the  *  Matthew ' 
Passion  in  Berlin,  March  12,  1829,  exactly  one 
hundred  years  after  its  production.  A  powerful 
excitement  seized  the  musical  world ;  people 
began  to  feel  that  an  infinite  depth  and  ftilness 
of  originality  united  with  a  consummate  power 
of  formal  construction  was  lying  hidden  in 
these  neglected  works.  Performanoes  of  the 
Passion  and  of  other  yooal  music  of  Bach  took 
place  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere — e,g,  in  Breslau 
by  the  '  Singakademie '  under  Mosewius — the 
editions  increased  in  number  and  began  to 
include  the  yocal  works.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  that  of  Peters  (dating  from  1887), 
Gesammt  Auagab9  der  instrumenialen  Werke 
Baeh*8,  edited  by  Czemy,  Griepenkerl,  and 
Boitzsch,  with  whom  Hauptmann,  David,  Dehn, 
etc.,  were  afterwards  associated.  This  edition 
is  practically  complete,  and  includes  an  excel- 
lent thematic  catalogue  by  A  Dorffel  (1866). 
The  same  firm's  edition  of  the  vocal  works 
includes  full  and  compressed  scores  of  the 
<  Matthew'  and  '  John '  Passions,  the  Christmas 
Oratorio,  the  B  minor  Mass,  and  4  smaller  ditto, 
the  6  Motets,  the  Magnificat  and  4  Sanctuses, 
and  Cantatas  with  piano  accompaniment — all 
at  the  well-known  low  prices  of  this  firm. 
Mention  should  be  made  of  4  Kirchengesange, 
published  in  score  with  pianoforte  arrangement 
by  J.  P.  Schmidt  (Trautwein) ;  of  Cantatas, 
and  'Lob,  £hre,  Weisheit'  (8  voc),  issued  by 
Breitkopfs,  of  Novello's  editions  of  the  *  Matthew ' 
and  '  John '  Pftssions,  of  various  Cantatas  with 
English  translations,  and  of  several  Sanctuses, 
Motets,  etc.,  in  The  Bach  Choir  Magazine;  of 
the  two  comic  Cantatas,  edited  by  Dehn  and 
published  by  Crantz — all  harbingers  of  the 
edition  of  the  Bach-GesellschafL 

Mendelssohn  was  not  content  with  the  revival 
of  the  PhMsion  music;  through  his  efforts >  a 
monument  was  erected,  in  1842,  which  perpetu- 
ates the  features  of  the  great  master  in  front 
of  the  Thomasschule,  over  which  he  presided, 
and  under  the  very  windows  of  his  study.  Nor 
was  the  result  of  Mendelssohn's  enthusiasm  to 
stop  here.  In  1850,  the  centenary  of  Bach's 
death,  the  *  Bach-Gesellschaft '  was  founded  at 
Leipzig  for  the  publication  of  his  entire  works. 
This  gave  a  reid  and  powerful  impulse  to  the 
worship  of  Bach ;  the  discovery  of  the  un- 
suspected treasures  which  were  revealed  even 
by  the  first  annual  volume  led  to  the  foundation 
of  'Bach  Societies'  all  over  Germany,  which 
devote  themselves  to  the  performance  of  his 
works,  especially  the  vocal  works,  and  have 
thereby  awakened  such  an  enduring  interest 
that  now  the  Cantatas,  Passions,  and  Masses 
of  Bach  rank  with  Handel's  oratorios  in  the 


ms  tfMmMmolm,  p>  18.  •te.  ato. 
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standing  repertoires  of  all  great  German  choral 
societies,  and  are  regarded  as  tests  for  their 
powers  of  execution.  No  doubt  the  first  impulse 
to  these  societies  was  given  by  the  original 
Bach  Society  mentioned  above  [see  also  Bach- 
GesbllschaftI. 

Besides  all  these  efforts  for  diffusing  the  know- 
ledge of  Bach's  works,  we  must  mention  the 
labours  of  Robert  Franz,  the  famous  song-writer 
at  Halle.  In  the  performance  of  Bach's  great 
vocal  works  with  instrumental  accompaniment, 
the  organ  forms  an  essential  part,  being  necessary 
for  carryingout  Bach's  obbligato  accompaniments. 
At  concerts,  where  Bach  is  most  frequently  to 
be  heard  now,  an  organ  not  being  always  attain- 
able, Franz  devoted  himself  to  replacing  the 
organ  part  by  arranging  it  for  the  orchestral 
instruments  now  in  use.  His  thorough  under- 
standing of  Bach's  manner  of  writing,  the  musical 
affinity  of  his  own  nature,  made  him  pH- 
eminently  fitted  for  this  work.  A  number  of 
his  arrangements,  some  in  full  score,  some 
arranged  for  piano,  have  been  published  by 
C.  F.  Leuckart  at  Leipzig  [see  Additional 
Accompaniments]. 

Amongst  the  literature  relating  to  Bach  we 
must  first  mention  a  biography  or  *  Necrology ' 
written  by  his  son  Emanuel  and  his  pupil 
Agricola.  It  appeared  in  the  Musikaliwhe 
Bibliothek  of  Mizler  in  1754,  and  is  especially 
important  because  it  contains  a  catalogue  of 
Bach's  works  which  may  beconsidered authentic ; 
it  includes  both  the  then  published  works  and 
all  the  MS.  works  which  could  be  discovered, 
and  is  the  chief  source  of  all  investigations  after 
lost  MSS.  The  first  detailed  biography  of  Bach 
was  written  by  Professor  Forkel  of  Gottingen, 
Ueber  Bach* a  Lehen,  Kwnst  und  Kuntstoerke^ 
2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1802  [in  an  English  version 
by  Samuel  Wesley,  1820] ;  afterwards,  in  1860, 
there  appeared,  amongst  othen,  Hilgenfeldt's 
J,  S,  Bach's  Leben,  Wirhen,  und  Werke,  4to ; 
in  1865  J,  S,  Bach,  by  C  H.  Bitter  (2  vols. 
8vo,  Berlin),  and  in  1878  the  1st  vol.  of  Spitta's 
exhaustive  and  valuable  J,  S.  Bach,  the  second 
following  in  1880.  The  English  translation  by 
Chtre  Bell,  and  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland  (Novello, 
8  vols.,  1884)  has  so  much  additional  matter 
that  it  ranks  as  the  second  edition  of  the  work. 
The  English  reader  will  find  a  useful  manual  in 
Miss  Kay  Shuttleworth's  unpretending  Li/ef 
and  a  republished  lecture  by  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor 

Simbridge,  1897)  should  also  be  consulted, 
ere  are  also  biographical  notices  in  Gerber, 
F^tis,  and  the  other  biographical  dictionaries  ; 
and  monographs  by  Mosewius  on  the  '  Matthew' 
Passion  (Trautwein,  1845)  and  on  the  sacred 
cantatas  and  chorales  (Id,  1852).  In  von 
Winterfeld's  weU- known  work,  'Der  evan- 
gelisohe  Eirohengesang,'  there  is  frequent  re- 
feranoe  to  Bach.  Mention  should  also  be  made 
of  Hauptmann's  BrlduUnmgen  of  the  Art  of 
Fugue  (Peters),  and  of  the  admirable  Prefaces 
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to  the  various  annual  volumes  of  the  Baoh- 
GesellschafL 

[The  above  article  incorporates,  with  the 
original  article  by  Herr  A.  Maczewski,  the 
additional  matter  by  Dr.  Philipp  Spitta,  first 
published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Dictionary.'] 

[In  the  study  of  Bach,  England  has  kept 
pace  with  Germany,  though  with  shorter 
strides.  It  is  difficult  to  say  when  his  music 
first  became  known  in  England.  A  transcript 
of  the  C  major  organ  fugue  (beginning  with  the 
first  four  notes  of  the  scale  of  C)  is  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  It 
is  transposed  into  the  key  of  B  flat,  and  in  the 
handwriting  of  Dr.  Ben  Cooke  (died  1798),  who 
assigns  the  composition  to  John  Robinson,  his 
predecessor  as  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  ! 
How  it  came  to  be  assigned  to  Robinson  will 
probably  not  be  discovered,  but  it  may  be 
assumed  that  this  familiar  Bach  fugue  was 
heard  on  the  Abbey  organ  not  so  long  after  the 
death  of  the  great  Cantor.  The  publication  of 
Eollmann,  and  the  performances  and  editions 
of  Wesley  have  been  already  mentioned.  In 
1806  Kollmann  issued  the  'Chromatic  Fantasia,' 
and  between  1799  and  1808  Broderip  and 
Wilkinson,  13  Haymarket,  published,  with  a 
French  title,  what  appears  to  be  a  reprint  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  *  48,'  issued  by  Simrock  in 
1800.  Dr.  Crotch— like  Wesley  a  Bach  enthu- 
siast— is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
the  St.  Anne's  fugue  in  public,  at  one  of  his 
lectures  at  the  Surrey  Institution  in  1816, 
when  he  played  it  on  the  pianoforte ;  Dr. 
Gauntlett  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to  play 
it  on  the  organ,  at  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Coleman  Street,  Oct.  17,  1827.  The  change  of 
the  compass  of  English  organs — from  G  to  C, 
circa  1835-40 — gave  a  great  impetus  to  the 
performance  of  the  organ  fugues,  Mendelssohn 
being  one  of  the  first  to  lead  the  way  during  his 
visits  to  England.  At  the  Birmingham  Musical 
Festival  of  1837  an  extract  from  the  St.  Matthew 
Passion  was  performed  at  the  instigation  of 
Mendelssohn,  and  at  the  Ancient  Concert  of 
April  25,  1838,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  11  of  the 
Magnificat  were  sung  *well  scored  by  Mr. 
Reams.*  During  the  same  season  a  selection 
from  the  B  minor  Mass  {Oloriay  Qui  sedes,  and 
Qwmiam  tu  solus)  was  badly  performed.  Gaunt- 
lett edited  the  'Choral  and  Instrumental 
Fugues  *  (a  collection  of  various  works),  and  in 
one  number  of  the  Musical  World  (April  19, 
1838)  no  fewer  than  thirty  different  composi- 
tions of  Bach's  were  reviewed. 

The  Overture  and  Suite  in  D  were  introduced 
at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  June  24,  1844, 
conducted  by  Mendelssohn.  The  Bach  propa- 
ganda in  England  was  continued  by  the  Bach 
Society  (founded  in  1849)  and  the  Bach  Choir 
(inaugurated  in  1875),  both  noticed  separately 
under  their  respective  headings.  Finally,  the 
vnall  E  minor  fugue  and  the  organ  chorales  were 


published  in  England  before  they  appeared  on 
the  Continent — both  circumstances  being  due  to 
the  zeal  of  Mendelssohn,  who  edited  them  for 
English  publishers.  Messrs.  Coventry  and 
Hollier  published  in  1844  or  1845  fourteen  of 
the  grand  organ  preludes  and  fugues  and  two 
toccatas.  These  appear  to  have  been  edited  by 
Mendelssohn.^  They  are  printed  in  three  staves, 
and  a  separate  copy  of  the  pedal  part '  arranged 
by  Signer  Dragonetti '  (probably  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Moscheles),  was  published  for  the  violon- 
cello or  double  bass.  About  the  same  time  Dr. 
Gauntlett  edited  some  choruses  for  the  organ. 
On  April  6,  1871,  took  place  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  *  Matthew '  Passion  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  an  example  since  followed  at  St.  Paul's, 
St.  Anne's,  Soho,  and  other  churches.  For  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  spread  of  Bach's 
music  in  England,  see  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Musical  Timesy  Sept. -Dec.  1896.  F.  G.  B.] 
^  BACH  CHOIR,  THE.  In  1875  a  body  of 
amateurs  was  got  together  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Cole- 
ridge for  the  purpose  of  studying  Bcujh's  Mass 
in  B  minor,  a  work  oonoeming  which  musicians 
in  England  were  then  in  almost  total  ignorance. 
The  music  was  studied  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt  [see  that  name],  who 
had  devoted  much  preparatory  care  to  the  Mass  ; 
and  the  work  was  performed  at  St.  James's  Hall 
on  April  26,  1876,  and  again  in  May  of  the  same 
year.  Its  success  was  such  as  to  encourage  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  to  convert  the  tempor- 
ai*y  choir  into  a  permanent  association  for  the 
production  of  classical  vocal  music.  The  new 
society  was  called  *  The  Bach  Choir '  (in  com- 
memoration of  the  inaugural  performance),  and 
its  object  was  defined  by  the  rules  to  be  the 
practice  and  production  of  choral  works  of 
excellence  of  various  schools.  Lord  Coleridge 
became  president,  Mr.  Goldschmidt  musical 
director  and  conductor,  and  Mr.  Coleridf::e 
honorary  secretary,  while  the  details  of  the 
administration  were  handed  over  to  a  salaried 
secretary  and  librarian.  In  March  1879  Queen 
Victoria  graciously  consented  to  become  patron 
of  the  choir.  In  June  of  that  year  Mr.  Prender- 
gast  was  appointed  secretary  and  librarian,  with 
the  whole  of  the  administrative  work,  Mr. 
Coleridge  retaining  the  office  of  honorary 
secretary. 

While  practising  and  producing  other  choral 
works,  the  Mass  was  not  neglected,  and  it  was 
performed,  for  the  eighth  time  in  London,  in  the 
Albert  Hall  on  March  25, 1885,  in  celebration  of 
the  bicentenary  of  Bcujh's  birth.  For  this  per- 
formance the  choir  was  largely  augmented  by 
voices  selected  from  other  leading  societies,  and 
many  retired  members  resumed  for  the  occasion 
their  places  in  the  chorus.  Interest  was  also 
lent  to  this  performance  by  the  use  for  the  first 
time  in  England  of  the  trumpet  and  ohoi  (f  artwre 

1  Se«  his  letter  printed  In  the  Appendix  to  Polko'i  Jbmlwtowieet 
9f  MmuUUtohn  (LaagauMM.  1860).    Some  of  the  pieces  are  headed 
'  hf  MendeiMohn.' 
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parts  as  written  by  Bach.  The  whole  forces 
were  directed  by  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  who 
shortly  afterwards  resigned  the  post  of  con- 
ductor, and,  declining  re-election,  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.,  now  Sir  C.  Villiers  Stanford.  In  the 
same  year  Lord  Coleridge  retired  from  the  office 
of  president,  and  Lord  Monteagle  was  elected 
to  succeed  him.  At  the  end  of  this  year  Mr. 
Prendergast  resigned  the  office  of  secretary  and 
librarian,  and  the  work  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Morton  Latham  as  honorary  secretary,  Mr. 
Coleridge  resigning  the  office  which  he  had  held 
since  the  commencement  In  April  1895,  a 
Bach  Festival  of  three  days  was  held  in  the 
Queen's  Hall,  and  a  second  in  1897.  In  1902 
Sir  C.  V.  Stanford  retired  from  the  conductor- 
ship,  and  was  succeeded,  at  the  beginning  of 
1903,  by  Dr.  H.  Walford  Davies. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  principal  works  which 
haye  been  introduced  to  London  through  the 
agency  of  the  Bach  Choir.  Many  of  these  have 
baen  specially  published  for  the  society  in  the 
Bach  Choir  Magazine. 


3.  a  Bach.  Ham  In  B  minor ; 
Mtaft  Brevta  in  ▲;  Cantotos 
'Btn'fteto  Borg.'  'Herr,  wl«  du 
villrt,'  'O  awigM  Feoer,'  'O 
■vlfkQit'  (11).  'Waehet  aof,' 
'WafChei,  b^at.'  and  Tnowode. 
~  •  Now  ahaU  the  Oxwae'; 

In  D :  Do.  In  C. 
T«  Daom. 
Fasfc-  und  Oedenk- 


'OdyMeoa.' 
BkvnAV.    Beqiilam. 


Crnxxwan.    Ifaail 
Gads.    'ComaJa.' 
Kjxl.     'Tha  Star 


of  Bethla- 


PAi.BaTBnr A.    Mian  Pap«  Har- 
oelll  rMiaaa  *  Aaramptaeit  Maria.' 

C.  H.  H.  Pajlbt.    '  Prometheua 
unbound ';  '  Bleat  Ftdr  of  Sirena.' 

Pdbcbu.    Anthem, 'JahoToh, 
qnam  multl.' 

SoMBKTXLL.    Maaa  In  O 
Pfe.  xxiiL 


MOTRB  AVn  IHOBTKK  VOBK*. 


Maabxsio.    8  pt.  Macnlflcat. 
MprpMawMnr.       *Ta  as   Pa- 
tnu.' 
Pai^btkiva.    '  Adonunns  Te.' 
VrrroKLA.  'Oqaamglorioeuui.' 


•Alleloia.' 
J.CBaox.  'lieberHarrOott' 
SmsnALsBBinraR.  'InThaa. 
OLonL' 

foamB.    'EalaidaaHaU.'  

BooASSu    '  When  to  the  templa>  and 'Jean  dulola.' 
Mary  came.'  |     Dr.  C.  Wood.    'Full   fathom 

OoH  <fbilabe4  I7  SnUlTan).  flre.' 
'ThaGodof  Jaahurun.'  {  H^  j^^ 

BACH-GESELLSCHAFT.  A  German  society 
formed  for  publishing  a  complete  critical  edition 
of  the  works  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  in 
annual  instalments,  as  a  memorial  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  his  death — July  28,  1850.  The  idea 
originated  with  Schumann,  Hauptmann,  Otto 
Jahn,  C.  F.  Becker,  and  the  firm  of  Breitkopf 
and  Hiirtel ;  was  cordially  endorsed  by  Spohr, 
Liszt,  and  all  the  other  great  musicians  of  the 
day  (how  enthusiastically  would  Mendelssohn 
have  taken  a  lead,  had  he  been  spared  but 
three  years  longer !),  and  the  prospectus  was 
issued  to  the  public  on  the  anniversary  itself. 
The  response  was  so  hearty  and  immediate, 
both  from  musicians  and  amateurs,  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  feasibility 
of  the  proposal  ;  the  society  was  therefore 
definitely  established.  Its  affairs  were  admin- 
istered by  a  committee  (Hauptmann,  Becker, 
Jahn,  Moscheles,  Breitkopf  and  Hartel),  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Leipzig  ;  the  annual  sub- 
scription was  fixed  at  5  thalers,  or  15s.,  and 
the  publications  were  issued  to  subscribers  only, 
io  as  to  prevent  anything  like  speculation. 
The  first  volume  appeared  in  Dec   1851,  and 


contained  a  preface  and  list  of  subscribers, 
embracing  crowned  heads,  nobility,  public 
libraries,  conservatoires  and  other  institutions, 
and  private  individuals.  The  total  number  of 
copies  subscribed  for  was  403,  which  had  in- 
creased at  the  last  issue  (xlvi — issue  1899) 
to  652,  the  English  contingent  having  risen  at 
the  same  time  from  28  to  77 — or  from  5*7  per 
cent  to  11  -8  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  principles  laid  down  for  editing  the 
volumes  are  stated  in  the  preface  to  vol.  i.  as 
follows : — The  original  MS.  to  be  consulted 
wherever  possible  ;  and  also,  as  of  extreme  im- 
portance, the  separate  parts,  which  are  often 
either  in  Bach's  own  writing  or  revised  and 
corrected  by  him,  exhibiting  notes  and  marks 
of  great  consequence,  both  as  corrections  and 
as  evidence  of  his  practical  care  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  music,  often  making  the 
separate  parts  more  valuable  than  the  score 
itself.  Where  such  originals  are  not  obtainable, 
recourse  to  be  had  to  the  oldest  copies,  especially 
those  by  Bach's  own  scholars ;  or,  in  default 
of  these,  the  earliest  printed  editions,  par- 
ticularly when  issued  during  his  lifetime.  No 
conjectural  readings  to  be  admitted.  Where 
doubts  exist  as  to  authenticity,  the  edition 
errs,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  liberality.  Thus 
a  sonata  for  two  claviers,  in  F,  by  W.  F.  Bach, 
appears  in  vol.  xliii.,  and  a  toccata  by  Purcell 
was  printed  as  a  'doubtful'  work  of  Bach  in  voL 
xlii.  p.  250.  The  editors  fully  recognised  the 
necessity  for  revision,  and  an  appendix  to  the 
B  minor  Mass  was  edited  by  Jul.  Bietz  many  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  score  in  vol.  vi.  prac- 
tically cancelling  the  second  half  of  that  volume. 

The  discovery  of  the  original  MSS.  is  beset 
with  diflBculties.  Bach's  MSS.,  except  a  few 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  Kimberger  and 
Kittel,  came  first  into  the  possession  of  his  sons, 
Friedemann  and  Emanuel.  Those  entrusted 
to  Friedemann  were  lost,  mislaid,  or  sold. 
Emanuel,  on  the  contrary,  took  the  greatest 
care  of  his,  and  left  a  catalogue  which  has 
proved  of  material  value  to  investigators.  A 
l^ortion  of  his  collection  was  acquired  by  Nageli 
the  publisher,  of  Zurich,  but  the  principal  part 
is  now  in  the  Berlin  Imperial  Library,  and  in 
that  of  the  Joachimsthaler  Gymnasium  in  the 
same  city,  which  latter  contains  also  the  MSS. 
formerly  belonging  to  Kimberger  and  his  pupil 
the  Princess  Anna  Amalia.  The  library  of  the 
Thomasschule  at  Leipzig  once  contained  a 
large  number  of  cantatas,  both  in  score  and 
parts  ;  but  they  were  neglected  by  Cantor 
Miiller  (1801-9),  and  on  his  death  all  but  a 
very  small  portion  had  vanished.  Thus, 
although  the  bulk  of  the  existing  autographs 
is  now  to  be  found  in  Berlin,  a  considerable 
number  remain  widely  scattered  in  private 
collections,  access  to  which  for  such  purposes 
as  those  of  the  Bach-Gesellschaft  is  naturally 
attended  with  much  trouble. 
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It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  editors,  by  the 
means  just  indicated,  to  obtain  a  text  which 
should  express  the  composer's  intentions  as 
nearly  as  possible.  Each  yolume  contains  a 
preface,  setting  forth  the  sources  drawn  upon 
for  the  contents  of  the  yolume,  and  the  critical 
method  employed  in  dealing  with  them,  with  a 
host  of  interesting  particulars  on  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  MSS.,  on  Bach's  method 
of  writing,  on  his  efforts  to  find  the  most  per- 
fect expression  for  his  ideas  (as  shown  by  the 
incessant  variations  in  his  numerous  copies  of 
the  same  work),  on  the  practical  execution  of 
Bach's  music,  etc.,  so  that  these  prefaces  may 
really  be  said  to  contain  the  sum  of  the  present 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Bach  and  his 
music  in  general.  The  first  and  second  years' 
Yolumes  were  edited  by  Hauptmann,  the  third 
by  Becker,  the  fourth  and  sixth  by  Bietz, 
the  fourteenth  by  Kroll,  and  the  rest  until 
1878,  vol.  xxviii.  (except  vol.  xxvii.  (i.)  edited 
by  A.  Dorffel),  by  W.  Bust,  who  has  shown 
himself  in  these  prefaces  the  accurate  indefatig- 
able investigator  which  his  friends  have  long 
known  him  to  be.  The  following  is  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  yearly  issues : — 


18fl.    FintYmr. 
Ohnroli  OuitatM.    VuL  L 
L  Wie  MhOn  IraohUt 
t.  Ach  Gott.  Tom  Himmd. 
a.  Ach  Gott,  wl«  manehML 
4.  Christ  Uc  In  TbdMhandwi. 
i.  Wo  mU  Ich  flldMn  hla. 
6b  Blelb'  b«i  ana. 
7.  Chriat  vnamr  H«rr. 
a  Uebrtar  Oott,  wum  vm 

lehatcrbenf 
t.  Bi  lat  dM  HdL 


UOa  SeoondYMT. 
Ohweh  CantatM.  VoL  IL 
Lo 
W( 
M( 
Wl 
Da 
H( 


18L  Ba 

sa  o]  I 

1888.    TliirdYmr. 
COATlar  Woika.    VoL  L 
IB  InTHitlona  «od  IS  Sjm. 


phonlaa. 


OUnarflbunf : 
Ptl.    SFutltM. 
Ft  2.    OoDoerto  and  PutltiL 
Ft  8.    Chanl-Prdndaa  and  4 


Pt4.   Alr.wlth80V«rUtiona. 
Voooat*  In  V^  minor. 
Toooat*  In  G  minor. 
Vogna  in  A  minor. 

18M.    Fourth  Yaar. 
Ftaaion  Mnaic  (St.  Matthav). 
186B.    Fifth  Yaar. 
Chnroh  Cantataa.    VoL  IIL 
n.  lehhatteTialBekHmmaralaa. 
tt.  Jaana  nahm  sa  aich. 
t8.  Da  wahrar  Oott. 
Si.  Bin  angeflirbt  Gamtttha. 
18.  Ba  lat  niehto  Gaanndaa. 
sa  Aoh  wla  fltlehtlf  . 
S7.  War  walaa,  wla  naha  mlr. 
SB.  GotUobI  nongaht. 
«.  Wir  dankan  dlr.  GoU. 
aa  Fraoa  dioh.  arlteta  l^dhaav. 

Ohrlatmaa  Oratmio. 

Itm.    SiztliTaar. 
Miaa  la  B  minor. 


lanr.    SaranthYaar. 
Chntch  Oantataa.    YoL  lY. 
8L  Dar  Himmal  laoht. 
88.  liebater  Jean. 

83.  AUain  sa  dlr,  Harr. 

84.  O  ewlgea  FMar. 
88.  Galat  and  Sade. 

sa  Sohwlngt  frwodlr  eoflii. 

87.  War  da  f  lanbat. 

88.  Ana  tlafar  Koth. 

8B.  Bridi  dam  Hongrlfan. 
40.  Dasn  lat  aranhianan. 

1888.    BlghthYaar. 
IT  Maaaea :  in  F,  A.  O  mlaar, 
aadG. 

18SB.    Ninth  Yaar. 
ChambarModo.    VoL  L 
8  Sonataa  for  ClaTiar  and  Flat*. 
Soite  for  Clarier  and  Violin. 
6  Sonataa  for  ditto,  ditto. 
8  ditto  for  ClaTiar  and  Viol  da 


Fhita,  "^olln.  and 
flgnrad  baaa. 
Ditto  for  a  VloUna  and  dlttow 

1880.    TanthYaar. 
Chnrdi  Cantatas.    VoL  Y. 
41.  Ja 

48.  Ai  u 

48L  G< 

44.  Si 

45.  Bi 
48.  So 

47.  W 

48.  Id 
Id 

18SL    Btorranth  Yaar. 
inlflflatlnD. 
Foar  Sanotnaaa,  InO,  D,  Dmlnor, 
andG.     

Chambar  Mada    YooaL 


Welebat  nnr,  batrtbU  IVitiattan. 
Amora  tradltora 
Von  der  VerBnlliiaBnikdt. 
Dar  snfrladangaataUto  Aadna. 

1888.    TaralfthYaar. 
Knde  (St.  John.) 


Chnrdi  CanUtaa.    VoL  VL 
BI.  Jaodiaat  Ooti. 
08.  FUseha  Wdt. 
88.  Sdilacedodi. 
54.  Wlderateha  dodi. 
90.  loha 


B6.  Idi  win  dan  KranwUK 

57.  Sellg  1st  dar  Mann. 

88.  Ada  Oott,  wiamanchaa.  (Ind 

Tardon.) 
80.  War  mich  lidiet. 
80.  O  Bwiglcdt.    (Sud  raraion.) 

1888.    Thlrtoanth  Yaar. 
Batrothal  Oantataa. 
Dam  Geraditen  mnaa  daa  Udit. 
Dar  Herr  dankat  an  una. 
Gott  lat  nnaera  Zavarsldii. 
Hiraa  Choralaa. 

ClaTiar  Works.    VoL  IL 
Tha  Frendi  Soitaa. 
Tha  BiigUsh  Boitaa. 

Fnnarml  Oda  on  the  Dndiaaa  of 


1864.    FMirteenth  Yaar. 
ClaTiar  Worka.    VoL  IIL 
Daa  wohltamperlrta  ClaTiar,  eom ' 
Plata  with  Appandix. 

1868.    Fifteenth  Yaar. 


68 
181 
BToooataa. 


1886.    Sixteenth  Yaar. 
Chnrdi  Cantataa.    VoL  VIL 
61.  Nan  komm,  dar  Heiden. 
88.  Ibid,  (and  Tanlon.) 
68.  Chrlaten,  Btsat  dieaan  Tam. 

64.  Sdiat.  wdch-  dne  Llebe. 

65.  Bla  warden  ana  Saba. 

66.  Brfnat  eodi.  Ihr  Heraen. 

67.  Halt' im  GedichtnlBk 

68.  Alao  hat  Gott  die  Wdt. 
60.  Lobe  den  Herm. 

70.  Wadtet.  betet.  aaid  bordt. 

1867.  Serenteanth  Year. 
Chamber  Moale.    VoL  IL 

Conoartoa  for  ClaTiar  and  Orehaa- 
tra:  D  minor;  B;  D;  A}  F 
minor;  F:G  minor. 

Concerto  for  ClaTier.  Flnte,  and 
Violin,  with  Otdiaatra. 

1888.    Blghteenth  Year. 
Chnrdi  fi»"MwT     VoL  VIIL 

71.  Gott  lat  main  KOnlf. 

7a.  AUaanaruachGottaainilaB. 
78.Herr,  wiednwillat. 

74.  War  mich  liabet.  tod 

75.  Die  Elendan  aollan 
76b  Die  Himmd 

77.  DnaoUatGott. 

78.  Jean,  dar  dn  meina  Saalc 
70.  Gott  dar  Herr  1st  Sonn*. 

80.  Bin' feeta  Barf. 

1868.  Nineteenth  Yaar. 
Chamber  Mnala    VoL  IIL 

6  Concertos  for  Tartoos  lnetra< 
meats,  with  Oich«tsa. 

1870.    Twentieth  Year. 
Church  Cantataa.    VoL  DC. 

81.  JaanaadiULfL 
88.  Ich  habe  nnnc. 
88.  BrfrenteZdt. 
84.  Ich  Mn  TerpiOgt. 

n.  Idi  bin  dn  gnter  Hlrt. 
aa  Wahrlioh,  idi  aage  andi. 
87.  Bidier  hi^  ihr  nicfata. 
88L  Slehe,  Idi  wiU  Tid  Fladiar. 
80.  Waa  aoU  idi  ana  dlr  machan. 
00.  Ba  relfet  eodi. 

a  Dramaa  for  Tariona  featlTitlaa. 

1871.    Twentj-flzst  Yaar. 

Chamber  Mode. 

Vda.  rv.  and  V. 
a  CoQoartoa  for  YUtUn  and  Or* 


08.  War  nnr  daa  lieban  Goti. 
04.  Waa  fnr  teb. 

06.  Chriatna  dar  lat  main  Laben. 
86.  Harr  Christ,  dar  ein'  ge. 

07.  In  alien  meinen  Thatcn. 
96.  Waa  Gott  that,  daa. 

90.  Ditto.    iSnd  Tardon.) 

100.  Ditto.    (Sitl  Teralon.) 

1873.    Twentj-third  YeaK 
(laanad  Aagoat  1876.) 

101.  mmm  Ton  nna  Herr. 
loa.  Herr.  deine  Angen  a 
108.  Ihr  werdet  welnen  and  han* 

len. 

104.  Dn  Hlrte  IsraeL 
lOB.  Herr,  ffehenlcht  ins  Geridit. 
lOa  GottesZdtlstdieallarbeaU 

Bdt. 

107.  Waa  willatdn  dioh  betrfiben. 

108.  Biliteoehfat. 

100.  Idi  flaabe  Ueber  Herr. 
UO.  UnaarMondadToULaahana. 

1874.    Tweotr-fonrth  Vaar. 
(laanad  Dee.  1876.) 
llL  Waa  main  Oott  wOL 
lis.  Der  HevT  lat  main  gatreaar 

Hlrt. 
118L  HerrJeaaChi1at,dahOdistar 

Got. 

114.  Ad^  Udian  Christen. 
UB.  Xache    dioh     main    Odat 

berdt. 

116.  Dd  Friedefllrst  Harr  Jean 
Christ. 

117.  Sd  Lob  and  Bhr. 

11&  OJaaa  Chriat  mein*feLeben'a 

lidit. 
110.  ]nreiae       Jemadam,      dem 


lao.  Oott,  man  lobet  dicb. 

187B.  Twentj-flfth  Yaar. 
(laanad  in  1878.) 

ClaTiar  Works.  VoL  IV. 
Tlie  Art  of  Fogn*. 

Oqpaa  Wetka. 
Ondbttdilela. 
OCboralaa. 
18C 


1  ditto  for  a  ditto  and  ditto. 

1  Symphony  moremaat  for  Vio- 
lin. 

a  Coneartoa  fbr  8  ClaTian  and 
Ordiaetra. 

Baater  Oimtoria 

187L    Twenty  aaeoad  Yaar. 

(laraed  in  1876.) 
Chnroh  Cantataa.    VoL  Z. 
01.  Oelobetadstdn. 
aa.  Ich  hab'  in  Getteik 


1876.    Twenty^ixth  Yaar. 

(leaned  in  187a) 

Chnrdi  Oantataa.    VoL  Xm. 

18L  Ghriatom  wir  aoUaa  lobaa 


laa.  Das  aengabor'aa  El 
198L  Llebater  Immaand. 
104.  Meinen     Jeanm    Umf    idi 

nleht. 

186.  Mlt  Fried'  and  Frand'. 
186.  Brhalt' nna  Herr. 
137.  Herr  Jean  Chriat 
186.  AofChristiHlmaidtahrt. 
19Bl  Gelobet  ad  der  Heir. 
180.  Herr  Gott,  dioh  k>ben  aUe 


U77.    Twaaty-eerenthYear. 
(iMoed  in  1878.) 
Chamber  Moale.    VoL  VL 
6  Sonataa  for  Violin. 
6  Snitae  for  VidonodK 

Thematic  Index  to  the  Chardi 
Oantataa.    Noa.  l-UO. 

1878.    Twaaty-dghth  Year. 

(laaaed  in  1881.) 
Chnrdi  Cantatas.    VoL  XTV. 
181.  AuaderTiefe. 
138.  Berdtet  die  W«ge. 
138.  Ich  freae  midi  in  dlr. 
134.  Bin  Hers,  daa  aelnen  Jei 
185.  Aoh,    ~ 


isa  ] 

137.  Lobe  dan  Hanvn. 

ISa  Wamm  betrttblrt  dn  dleh. 

Ua  Wda  dam.    dar  ddi   Bof 

Gott 
140..Wadiflt  ant  rofl  vaa  die 


1870.    Tw«aty>nlnth  Yaar. 

(iMoed  in  1881.) 
Chamber  Mnaie.    Vocal. 
Waa  mir  behaft. 
Non  aa  cha  ala  ddora. 
O  holder  1^. 
Hitehatarwllnaditea  Ftendaalaift 

'wdotatiUe. 
Mer  hahn  en  nene  Obeikeat. 
(With  appaedix.) 
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Ml    TUrttoUi  Tmt. 
(iMMd  In  1804.) 

itatM.    VoLZY. 
141.  DMtetJegvwtaUehnmhr. 
ML  Una  tat  ein  Kind. 
MS.  Lobe  d«i  Bemi. 
14(L  Nlmm.  waa  dain  tai. 
1-&  Bo  dv  mtt  dalnain  Mnnda. 
UtL  WtrmaiandiuahTlalTrilb- 


M7.  Han  and  Mand  mid  That. 
14&  Brincat  dam  Harm  Shra. 
14B.  Kan  ainget  mit  FModan. 
UO.  Naeh  dlr.  Harr. 

un.    nOrty-flni  Taar. 
(laanad  in  UBflL) 
Ordiaaenl  Worka. 
4  Orartnraa  (Snltaa). 
Qynphooy  in  P. 


18S.  HlmmelalUliilf.     aai     wlU- 


UK.  BarmhanifaB 
awicenlieba. 
I8&  Aarrra  <Ueh.  o  Saala.  nleht 
187.  Ki  trartat  Allaa  anf  dieh. 
Itt.  loh  haba  malna  Zararaldit. 
180L  Kalna    Baaia    rOhmt    imd 


Opfcr. 

S  Ganeertoa  for  S  CUrlan. 
USBL    Thiitj  ■auund  Taar. 
(laanad  in  un.) 
Ghnroh  CSantataa.    YoL  ZVL 
Va.  BtaaarTraak 
in.  Trittanf  dtoOlanbanabahn. 
m  BdMa'.  Uabar  Ovit. 
IM.  KatnllabatarJaan. 
IHl  K»in  Gott.  wia  lang". 
IML  Idi  atah'  mlt  alnam  Fnaa. 
107.  lehlaawdlefanldht.    (Ihwt) 
im  Dar  Priada  aai  mit  dir. 
m.  8«>bat.  wir  pdi'n  Unant 
IflOi  leh  walaa,  daa  mi 

1888.    Thirty-tblrd  Taar. 

(lamad  in  1887.)  

Cihnrdi  Cantataa.    VoL  XYIJ. 
ICl.  Kotnni.    dn    ataM    TMiaa> 


188.  Aek.  ieli  aaha. 
181.  HorJadamda 
18*.  Du-.dialhraaohToinChriato 


MBw  Ohail'gaaOalat-iindWai 

bML 

188.  Wofahaatdnhlnf 
187.  Ibr  Kanwdn 


no.  YargnOgta  Boh*. 

1881    Thlrtj-fonrth  T«ur. 
(lamad  in  1887.) 

YoLIY. 


Bdiwinst  frawlis  aoeh  vupot,  t 

IHa  Praoda  laict  Bieh. 
Hareolaa  anf  dam  Uiaidewasa. 
nnat.  Ihr  Pankao  (Birthday  Oda 

for   tha  Qnaaa  of  Polaad. 

1789. 
PMlaa  daIn  OUdM  (Cantata  gia. 

tolatorla). 
Appandijc      Anfanahmaa  Wla- 

daran.    and    Anf,    aohmai- 


1888.    Thirtr-fliUa  T«ur. 

(laanad  in  1888.) 

Chureh  Oantataa.    YoL  XVUL 
171.  Ooil.  wia  data  MauM. 
ITU  Bnehallatt  IhrUadar. 
171.  Briiflhtaa  Plalaeh  vnd  Blot. 
174.  leh  Uaba  daa  HOebatan. 
178.  BrmflataataMnSehalan. 
17C  BiiaiaintratalcvndTanBgt 

Dtng. 
177.  U  nif '  an  dlr.  Hmt  Jaaa 

Thrlat. 
171  WoOottdarHarr. 
398.  01ahafn.di 


LoIUbaflai 
UBflL    Thlrtralxth  T«ar. 


Cterlar  Works.    YoL  XY. 


1887.    nJrtjr^aaftBlh  Taar. 

(lMii«dtal8n.) 
€knfl«h  Oantataa.    YoL  ZIZ. 


.  slngiida 


1888.    nilrty-alghth  Taar. 
(laanad  in  1881.) 
Organ  Woiha.    YoL  IIL 
Pralndaa,  Pofnaa,  Pkntaaiaa,  aCe., 
and  Conoertoa  azrangad  from 
VlTiOdL 

188BL    Thirty-ninth  Tear. 

(laraad  in  180S.) 

Kotata,  Cbormlea.  and  Hynuia 

tram  Sdiemalli'a  book. 

1880i    PtarUathYaar. 

(laanad  in  1881) 

Chonla  Pteludaa  for  Orgiaa. 

1881.    Porty-flrat  Taar. 

(laanad  in  1881) 

Chnroh  Koaio  (rapplamantaiy 


Tolume). 
Gloria  in  KToalaia  (a  voralon  of 

that  in  tha  B  minor  Maaa). 
Chnroh  Oantataa,   ato.   (Inoom- 


Nnn  dankat  alia  Gotl 

Ihr  Pfntcn  an  Zicm. 

BhrsaeiGotl 

O  ewigea  Penar. 

Harr  Oott,  Bahamdiar  allor 

Dlnce. 
Pmonanta. 
Poor  Cantataa,  not  eertainly  hf 

Bach. 
Gadanka,   Harr,    wia  aa    nna 


Lirtit  Ihn  mit  Han  and  Knnda. 

Oatalofoa  of  the  ehnroh  eom' 

poaitioaaof  J.  LndwifBaoh. 

1888.    Porty^eoond  Tear. 

(laaoad  in  1881) 
OlaTicr  Woika.    YoL  Y. 


inelndinf  alxtaan  oonovtos 
from  YlvaldL 
Fltdndea,  togoaa.  ate. 

1888.  Porty-thlid  T«ur. 
(laaoad  In  1881) 
(L)  Hirea  aonataa  for  flota,  ona 
and  a  fogva  for  Tiolln, 
aonat*  for  two  elarien  (by 
W.  P.  Bach),  ooneerto  for 
fonr  elarien  (from  Yl- 
Taldl). 

(IL)  Contanto  of  Anna  Kagdn- 
lana  B»di's  mnata-book. 

1881    Ptnty-toorth  Tear, 
(laanad  in  1890W) 
PMBtanUoa  of  Baeh'i  handwriting 
at       ■       *  * 


U8B.    Porty-flfth  T«ur. 
(iHnad  inl886. 1887.  and  1888.) 
(L)a  ~  lala 


oar 


art. 
tha 
Ola. 


(lL)f , . 

1888L    Vtety^alzthTMur. 

(iHnad  in  1888.) 

ABdana.  prateoad  by  a  hiatoiy  o< 

tha  BaehmaaaUeehaft. 


On  the  completion  of  the  edition,  a  'Keae 
Bach-GeeellschAft '  was  fonnded,  with  the  ob- 


jeot  of  iasoing  the  complete  works  in  pianoforte 
score. 

BACH  SOCIETY,  THE.  This  Society,  in- 
stituted in  London,  Oct  27,  1849,  had  for  its 
objects — (1)  the  collection  of  the  compositions 
of  J.  S.  Bach,  either  printed  or  in  MS.,  and 
of  all  works  relating  to  him,  his  family,  or  his 
music  ;  and  (2)  the  furtherance  of  a  general 
acquaintance  with  his  music  by  its  public  per- 
formance. The  original  committee  consisted  of 
Stemdale  Bennett  (chairman),  R.  Barnett, 
George  Cooper,  F.  R.  Cox,  J.  H.  R  Dando,  W. 
Dorrell,  W.  H.  Holmes,  E.  J.  Hopkins,  C.  E. 
Horsley,  John  Hullah,  H.  J.  Lincoln,  OliYer 
May,  and  Henry  Smart,  with  Bir  Qeox^e  Smart 
and  Cipriani  Potter  as  auditors,  and  Dr.  Charles 
Steggall  as  hon.  secretary.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  the  first  performance  in  England 
of  the  'Matthew'  Passion  took  place  at  the 
HanoYcr  Square  Booms  on  April  6,  1854,  Stem- 
dale  Bennett  conducting.  The  principal  Yocalists 
were  Mme.  Ferrari,  Misses  B.  Street,  Dolby, 
Dianelli,  and  Freeman,  and  Messrs.  Allen,  Wal- 
worth, W.  Bolton,  and  Signer  Ferrari.  W. 
Thomas  was  principal  Yiolin,  Grattan  Cooke 
first  oboe,  and  K  J.  Hopkins  was  at  the 
organ.  The  English  Yersion  of  the  words  was 
by  Miss  Helen  F.  H.  Johnston.  It  was  re- 
peated on  NoY.  28,  and  a  third  performance 
was  giYen  at  St  Martin's  Hall  on  March  23, 
1858,  Bennett  again  conducting.  On  June 
21,  1859,  the  Society  gaYe  a  performance  of 
miscellaneous  works  by  Bach,  including  the 
Concerto  in  C  minor  for  two  pianofortes,  the 
Chaconne  for  Yiolin  (played  by  Joachim),  and 
the  Fugue  for  pianoforte  solo  in  D.  The  concert 
of  1860,  on  July  24,  included  the  first  elcYen 
moYements  from  the  Mass  in  B  minor.  Three 
years  later,  on  June  13,  1861,  the  Society  gaYe 
the  first  performance  in  England  of  the  '  Christ- 
mas Oratorio'  also  under  Bennett's  direction. 
The  Society  was  dissolYed  on  Mkrch  21,  1870, 
when  the  Ubrary  was  handed  OYer  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  o.  M. 

BACHE,  Francis  Edward,  bom  at  Birming- 
ham, Sept  14,  1833  ;  died  there  August  24, 
1858,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  As  a  child  he 
showed  Yery  great  fondness  and  aptitude  for 
music,  studied  the  Yiolin  with  Alfred  Mellon 
(then  conductor  of  the  Birmingham  Theatre), 
and  in  1846  was  allowed  to  play  in  the  festiYid 
orchestra  when  Mendelssohn  conducted  '  El^ah.' 

In  the  autumn  of  1849  he  left  school  at 
Birmingham  to  study  under  Stemdate  Bennett 
i^  London.  His  first  OYerture  was  performed 
at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  in  Noy.  1850,  and 
about  a  year  later  his  'Three  Impromptos' 
(his  first  piano  piece)  came  out  He  remained 
studying  with  Bennett,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  time  writing  for  Addison,  HoUier, 
and  Lucas,  from  1849  to  1858.  In  June  1852 
he  played  the  allegro  of  a  MS.  pianoforte 
concerto  with  much  fuooesa.     In  Oct  1858  he 
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went  to  Leipzig,  studied  with  Hauptmann  and 
Plaidy,  and  took  occasional  organ  lessons  from 
Schneider  at  Dresden.  He  returned  to  London 
(after  a  short  visit  to  Paris)  in  February  1865. 
In  Jan.  1856  he  was  driven  by  severe  illness  to 
Algiers,  but  returned  to  Paris  and  Leipzig  for 
the  summer  and  autumn  ;  then  went  to  Rome 
for  the  winter,  calling  on  Czemy  in  Vienna, 
who  was  much  pleased  with  him,  and  wrote  to 
that  effect  to  Kistner.  He  reached  England 
very  ill  in  Jime  1857,  passed  that  winter  in 
Torquay,  where  he  gave  a  concert,  in  Feb.  1858, 
and  returned  to  Birmingham,  which  he  never 
again  left,  in  ApriL 

Bache's  published  compositions  are  numerous, 
and  include  four  mazurkas,  op.  13  ;  five  charac- 
teristic pieces,  op.  15  ;  Souvenirs  d'ltalie,  op. 
19,  for  piano  solo ;  polonaise,  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  op.  9  ;  trio  for  piano  and  strings,  op. 
25  ;  romance  for  piano  and  violoncello,  op.  21  ; 
six  songs,  op.  1 6.  Also  a  concerto  in  £  for  piano 
and  orchestra,  and  two  operas,  '  Riibezahl '  and 
*  Which  is  Which,'  all  unpublished.  With  all 
their  merit,  however,  none  of  these  can  be 
accepted  by  those  who  knew  him  as  adequate 
specimens  of  his  ability,  which  was  unquestion- 
ably very  great.  His  youth,  his  impressionable 
enthusiastic  character,  and  continual  ill-health 
must  all  be  considered  in  forming  a  judgment 
of  one  who,  had  he  lived,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  proved  a  lasting  ornament  to  the 
English  school.  [In  1901,  Miss  Constance 
Bache  published  a  very  interesting  memoir  of  her 
two  brothers,  entitled  Brother  MvMcianSy  from 
which  many  corrections  and  additions  in  this 
and  the  following  article  are  taken.]  o. 

BACHE,  Walter,  bom  at  Birmingham,  June 
19,  1842,  a  younger  brother  of  Frauds  Edward 
Bache.  He  studied  the  pianoforte  and  theory 
under  James  Stimpson,  oiganist  of  the  Birming- 
ham Town  Hf^ll.  In  August  1858  he  went  to 
Leipzig,  where  he  studied  under  Plaidy, 
Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  Reinecke,  and  Richter. 
After  a  short  stay  in  Milan  and  Florence,  he 
went  in  the  summer  of  1862  to  Rome,  where 
for  three  years  he  received  regular  lessons 
from  Liszt.  In  May  1865  Mr.  Bache  came 
to  London,  where  he  subsequently  resided, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  stay  in  Florence 
in  1871,  where  he  had  lessons  from  Hans  von 
Billow.  Mr.  Bache  was  chiefly  known  by  his 
unflinching  advocacy  of  Liszt's  claims  to  be 
recognised  as  a  composer  of  the  first  rank. 
He  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  playing  Liszt's 
transcription  of  Weber's  Polonaise  in  E.  For 
several  years  he  gave  orchestral  and  vocal 
concerts,  at  which  he  brought  forward  the 
following  important  works  of  his  master,  many 
of  which  had  not  been  heard  in  London  before : 
— Symphonische  Dichtungen  :  Les  Preludes, 
Orpheus,  Tasso,  Festklange,  Mazeppa ;  '  Von 
Feb  zum  Meer  *  march,  Rhapsodie  Hongroise, 


No.  4  ;  *  The  Legend  of  St  Elizabeth '  ;  Ptolm 
ziiL  ;  Reapers'  Chorus  (Prometheus) ;  '  Loreley' ; 
<  Jeanne  d'Arc ' ;  Faust  Symphony  ;  Mephisto 
Walzer ;  Piano  Concertos,  Nos.  1  and  2,  and 
Fantasie  iiber  Ungarische  Volksmelodien.  Dur- 
ing Liszt's  visit  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1 886 
Mr.  Bache  gave  a  memorable  reception  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  on  April  8,  when  the  master 
played  the  finale  of  Schubert's  *  Divertissement 
k  la  Hongroise, '  and  his  own  Hungarian  Rhapsody 
in  A  minor.  Mr.  Bache's  contribution  to  the 
programme  was  Liszt's  'B^nMiction  de  Dieu.' 
He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  the 
Liszt  Scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  where  he  was  a  professor  of  the  piano. 
He  died  in  London,  March  26,  1888,  and  was 
buried  in  Hampstead  Cemetery.         w.  b.  8. 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC.     See  Degrees. 

BACHOFEN,  Johann  Caspar,  bom  at 
Zurich,  1697,  in  1718  singing-master  in  the 
Latin  school,  and  cantor  of  one  of  the  Ziirich 
churches.  Succeeded  Albertin  as  director  of 
the  *  Chorherm-Gesellschaft ' ;  died  at  Ziirich, 
1755.  His  hymns  were  very  popular  all  over 
Switzerland,  and  his  works  give  abundant 
evidence  of  his  diligence  and  the  wide  range  of 
his  talent.  (1)  '  Musikalisches  Halleltg'a  oder 
Bchone  und  geistreiche  Gesange,'  etc.,  1727, 
containing  600  melodies  for  two  and  three  voices, 
with  organ  and  figured  bass.  Eight  editions 
down  to  1767.  (2)  *Psalmen  Davids  .  .  . 
sammt  Fest-  und  Eirchengesdngen,'  etc.,  8vo, 
1 759  (second  edition^.  (3)  '  Vermehrte  Zusatz 
von  Morgen,  Abend  .  .  .  Gesangen,*  1738. 
(4)  Twelve  monthly  numbers  containing  sacred 
airs  arranged  in  concert-style  for  two  and  three 
voices;  1755  (4th  ed.).  (5)Brockes' 'Irdisches 
Vergniigen  in  Gott,'  set  to  music  ;  1740.  (6) 
'Musikalische  Ergetzungen * ;  1755.  (7)  * Der  fur 
die  Siinden  der  Welt,'  etc.  (Brookes'  *  Passion'), 
1759.  (8)  *  Music.  Notenbiichlein,*  an  instruc- 
tion-book in  music  and  singing.  f.  o. 

BACK.  In  stringed  instniments,  the  lower 
or  posterior  part  of  the  resonant  box  across 
the  upper  part  or  *  belly '  of  which  the  strings 
are  extended.  The  belly  vibrates  freely  under 
the  strings,  and  has  one  or  more  sound-holes  ; 
the  back  has  no  sound-holes,  and  its  functions 
are  distinct  from  those  of  the  belly,  to  which  it  is 
sometimes  similar,  sometimes  diflerent,  in  shape. 
Thus,  the  crwth,  guitar,  and  cittern  have  a  flat 
back  and  a  flat  belly  ;  the  violin,  in  all  its  sizes, 
a  curved  back  and  a  curved  belly ;  the  rebec, 
lute,  and  mandoline,  a  curved  b«[ck  and  a  flat 
belly  ;  the  viol,  in  all  its  forms,  a  flat  back  and 
a  curved  belly.  The  ba^jo  has  no  back,  the 
piece  of  vellum  strained  over  the  metal  drum, 
and  serving  as  a  belly,  being  sufficiently  resonant 
to  enable  the  back  to  be  dispensed  with.  This 
illustrates  the  fact  that  the  primary  function  of 
the  back  is  to  produce  a  reverberation  of  the  air- 
waves generated  by  the  vibration  of  the  belly 
under  the  strings.     In  bowed  instruments  the 
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back  also  serves  as  a  support  to  the  rigid  sound- 
post,  which  in  its  turn  supports  the  vibrating 
bridge,  the  two  forming  a  compound  apparatus 
resting  on  the  thick  part  of  the  back  as  its 
foundation,  and  analogous  to  the  reed,  fixed  atone 
end  and  vibrating  at  the  other  in  the  clarinet. 
In  the  violin  the  back  has  a  third  function. 
By  reason  of  its  similarity  to  the  belly  it 
vibrates  sympathetically  with  the  vibrations 
produced  in  the  belly  by  those  of  the  strings 
and  bridge,  and  thus  reinforces  the  reverberation 
of  the  air-waves  in  the  interior.  The  more 
powerful  tone  of  the  violin,  as  compared  with 
the  viol,  is  due  to  this  function. 

While  the  belly  of  stringed  instruments  is 
always  of  pine,  the  back  is  usually  of  maple, 
pear,  or  some  other  harder  wood.  The  deeply- 
hollowed  backs  of  the  lute  and  mandoline  are 
built  up  in  sections,  and  it  is  customary  to  give 
contrast  in  colour  by  making  these  alternately 
of  a  white  wood,  such  as  maple  or  pear,  and  a 
dark  wood,  such  as  walnut  or  oedar.  Some  old 
makers  of  '  fancy '  viols  did  the  same,  making 
the  back  of  alternate  strips  of  maple  and  oedar 
or  walnut,  but  the  practice  is  detrimental  to  the 
tone.  The  back  of  the  viol  and  violin  is  usually 
made  in  two  parts  cut  from  a  single  block,  the 
halves  being  so  disposed  as  to  show  a  similar  but 
opposite  figure  in  the  grain  of  each.  Occasion- 
ally the  back  is  made  in  a  single  piece ;  but  this 
practice,  as  is  shown  elsewhere,  ia  wastefuL 

The  viol,  especially  in  its  larger  sizes,  was 
long  kept  in  use  by  the  comparative  simplicity 
and  cheapness  of  its  back,  which  is  made  of  two 
or  more  flat  sections  of  maple  strengthened  and 
made  more  resonant  by  stout  pieces  of  pine 
glued  across  it.  Such  a  back  produces  tone 
of  a  penetrating  quality,  but  small  volume ; 
hence  the  gradual  abandonment  of  the  viol  for 
the  more  powerful  violin  with  its  curved  or 
'  model '  back,  so  called  because  assimilated  to 
the  model  of  the  belly.  like  the  belly  of  the 
violin,  the  back  is  thickest  in  the  middle  and 
thins  out  towards  the  edges.  In  a  flat-modelled 
violin  the  rise  of  the  back  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  belly  ;  in  a  high-modelled  one,  something 
less.  The  earliest  Italian  violin-makers  often 
painted  or  elaborately  inlaid  the  backs  of  their 
instruments  ;  later  ones  were  content  to  utilise 
the  opportunity  for  decoration  afforded  in  the 
unbroken  expanse  of  the  back  by  displaying  the 
sparkling  grain  of  their  finest  wood,  finishing 
its  curves,  both  of  outline  and  of  section,  with 
mathematical  exactness,  and  covering  it  with 
lustrous  varnish.  Usually  the  blocks  for  the  back 
are  sawn  as  wedges  radiating  from  the  centre  of 
the  tree.  Occasionally  they  are  sawn  the  reverse 
way,  i,e,  the  tree  is  squared,  as  for  ordinary  use 
as  timber,  and  the  blocks  are  sawn  as  planks  from 
the  outside ;  such  backs  are  called  'slab'  backs. 
A  'handsome  back'  is  usually  considered  a 
desideratum  by  purchasers,  but  some  excellent 
instruments  have  very  plain  backs,  b.  j.  p. 
VOL.  I 


BAOKER-ORONDAHL,  Agathe  Ubsula,  a 
famous  Norwegian  pianist  and  composer,  bom 
Dec.  1,  1847,  at  Holmestrand.  After  studying 
with  fi^erulf  in  her  own  country,  she  was  a  pupU 
of  Kullak  in  Berlin  (1866)  and  of  Bulow  in 
Florence  (1867).  In  1875  she  married  O.  A. 
Grondahl  of  Ohristiania.  She  has  composed 
many  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces ;  the  best 
known  of  the  former  is  an  exquisitely  graceful  set- 
ting of  a  translation  of  Shelley's  '  To  the  Queen 
of  my  heart'  She  has  frequently  visited  Eng- 
land with  success  (Riemann's  Lexikon),      ii. 

BACKFALL.     See  Aor^bns,  p.  535. 

BACON,  Richard  Mackenzie,  bom  at 
Norwich,  May  1,  1776,  was  a  musical  critic  of 
great  acumen,  and  wrote  at  a  time  when  sensible 
musical  criticism  was  a  rare  thing.  His 
father  was  proprietor  of  the  Norwich  Mercury, 
which  he  inherited,  and  bequeathed  to  his  son. 
Richard  began  to  write  for  this  joumal  at 
seventeen,  and  its  editorship  was  the  standard 
occupation  of  his  whole  life.  He  is  known  to 
musical  men  as  the  projector,  editor,  and  chief 
writer  of  the  Quarterly  Musical  Magcurine  and 
Jtevieuff  which  was  the  first  joumal  devoted  to 
music  in  England.  The  first  number  was  issued 
in  Jan.  1818,  and  it  was  for  some  time  con- 
tinued, as  its  name  implies,  quarterly,  but  the 
late  numbers  came  out  irregularly,  the  last  (com- 
pleting the  tenth  volume)  appearing  in  1829. 
He  contributed  musical  notes  to  ColhurrCa 
Magazine,  and  other  periodicals.  He  issued 
proposals  for  an  extensive  musical  dictionary, 
for  which  he  is  said  to  have  collected  the 
materials,  but  it  was  never  printed.  In  1 824  he 
published  Tlie  Elements  of  Vocal  Science,  a  work 
of  considerable  merit,  the  materials  of  which  had 
previously  appeared  in  the  Mv^sieal  Magazine, 
He  claims  the  merit  of  originating  the  Norwich 
Triennial  Musical  Festival,  the  first  celebration 
of  which  was  held  in  1824  [see  History  of  the 
Norwich  Festivat],  He  was  the  author  of  a 
H/e  of  Pitt,  a  jjfe  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and 
of  numerous  political  pamphlets.  He  died  at 
Cossey,  near  Norwich,  Nov.  27, 1844(/wip.  Dirf. 
of  Biog, ;  Private  Sources),  E.  f.  r. 

BADIALI,  Cesarb,  a  very  distinguished 
basso  cantante  ;  made  his  first  appearance  at 
Trieste,  1827.  After  achievinga  brilliant  success 
at  every  one  of  the  chief  theatres  of  Italy,  and 
especially  at  Milan,  where  he  sang  in  1880, 
1881,  and  1832,  he  was  engaged  for  the  opera 
of  Madrid,  then  at  Lisbon,  and  did  not  return  to 
Italy  till  1838.  On  his  reappearance  at  Milan, 
he  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm ;  and  con- 
tinued to  sing  there,  and  at  Vienna  and  Turin, 
until  1842,  when  he  was  appointed  principal 
chamber-singer  to  the  Emperor.  He  sang  after- 
wards at  Rome,  Venice,  Trieste,  Turin,  and  other 
towns  of  less  importance.  In  1845  he  was  at 
Leghorn.  The  Accademia  di  S.  Cecilia  of  Rome 
received  him  as  a  member  of  its  body.  In  1 859 
he  made  his  first  appearance  in  London,  when 
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lie  made  the  quaint  remark,  '  What  a  pity  I  did 
not  think  of  this  dty  fifty  years  ago  1 '  He 
retained  at  that  time,  and  for  some  years  longer, 
a  voice  of  remarkable  beanty,  an  excellent 
method,  and  great  power  of  ezeonting  rapid 
passages.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  have 
ever  sang  the  music  of  Assor  in  Rossini's 
'  Semiramide '  as  it  was  written  :  in  that  part 
he  was  extremely  good,  and  not  less  so  in  that 
of  the  Conte  Robinson  in  the  'Matrimonio 
Segreto.'  A  singnlar  feat  is  ascribed  to  him. 
It  is  said  that,  when  supping  with  friends,  he 
would  drink  a  glass  of  daret,  and,  while  in 
the  act  of  swallowing  it,  sing  a  scale ;  and  if 
the  first  time  his  execution  was  not  quite  perfect, 
he  would  repeat  the  performance  with  a  full 
glass,  a  loud  voice,  and  without  missing  a  note 
or  a  drop. 

He  was  a  good  musician,  and  left  a  few  songs 
of  lus  own  composition.  For  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  he  resided  and  sang  in  Paris.  He 
died  Nov.  17,  1865,  at  Imola,  where  he  was 
bom^  J.  M. 

BARMANN.  The  name  of  a  remarkable 
&mily  of  musicians.  (1)  Hjunrigh  Josbph, 
one  of  the  finest  of  clarinet  players — 'a  truly 
great  artist  and  glorious  man,'  as  Weber  calls 
him — bom  at  Potsdam,  Feb.  14,  1784,  and 
educated  at  the  oboe  school  there,  where  his 
ability  procured  him  the  patronage  of  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  and  a  place  in  a 
regiment  of  Quards  at  Berlin.  The  peace  of 
Tilsit  (1807)  released  him  from  a  French  prison, 
and  he  then  obtained  a  place  in  the  court  band 
at  Munich.  He  next  undertook  a  tour  through 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  England,  and  Russia, 
which  established  his  name  and  fiime  far  and 
wide.  His  special  claim  on  our  interest  arises 
from  his  intimate  connection  with  C.  M.  von 
Weber,  who  arrived  in  Munich  in  1811,  and 
wrote  various  concert -pieces  for  Barmann, 
which  remain  acknowledged  masterpieces  for 
the  clarinet  Meyerbeer  also  became  closely 
acquainted  with  him  during  the  congress  at 
Vienna  in  1818.  Not  less  interesting  and 
creditable  was  his  intimacy  with  Mendelssohn, 
who  was  evidently  on  the  most  intimate  foot- 
ing with  him  and  his  family,  and  wrote  for 
him  the  two  duets  for  clarinet  and  basset-horn 
published  as  op.  IIS.  He  died  at  Munich 
June  11,  1847,  leaving  compositions  behind 
him  which  are  highly  esteemed  for  their 
technical  value.  (2)  His  brother  Earl,  bom  at 
Potsdam,  1782,  and  died  1842,  was  a  renowned 
bassoon  player,  and  belonged  to  the  royal  band 
at  Berlin.  More  important  was  (8)  Karl,  the 
son  of  Heinrioh,  and  the  trae  scholar  and  suc- 
cessor of  his  fiither.  He  was  bom  at  Munich, 
1820,  and  during  a  lengthened  tour  in  1888 
was  introduced  by  his  &ther  to  the  musical 
world  as  a  virtuoso  of  the  first  order.  After 
this  he  at  once  took  the  place  of  first  clarinet 
in  the  Munich  court  band,  with  which  he  had 


indeed  been  aooostomed  to  play  since  the  age 
of  fourteen.  He  died  May  24, 1885.  His  com- 
positions for  the  clarinet  are  greatly  esteemed, 
especially  his  '  Clarinet  School '  (Andre,  Offen- 
bach) in  two  parts,  the  second  of  which  con- 
tains twenty  grand  studies  ;  also  a  supplement 
thereto,  '  Materialien  zur  weiteren  tedmisohen 
Ausbildung,' — a  collection  of  difficult  passages 
from  his  own  works.  (4)  His  son,  Karl  jun., 
bom  July  9, 1889,  a  fine  pianoforte  player,  pupil 
of  Liszt,  and  of  F.  Lachner  for  composition, 
was  teacher  in  the  music  school  at  Munich, 
and  has  been  a  successful  and  highly  esteemed 
teacher  in  Boston,  U.S.A,  since  1881. 

Weber's  friendship  for  the  Barmanns  has 
been  already  mentioned.  Two  of  his  letters  to 
them  will  be  found  in  Letters  of  DisUnguiahed 
Musieiam  (pp.  851,  S81).  The  same  collection 
contains  no  less  than  thirteen  letters  from 
Mendelssohn  to  Heinrich,  and  one  to  Carl — 
letters  delightful  not  only  for  their  fun  and 
devemess,  but  for  the  close  intimacy  which 
they  show  to  have  existed  between  the  two, 
and  the  very  great  esteem  which  Mendelssohn — 
a  man  who  did  not  easily  make  friends — 
evidently  felt  for  the  great  artist  he  addresses. 
Other  references  to  B^urmann  will  be  found  in 
Mendelssohn's  Reieebrirfe.  A.  M. 

BAGATELLE  (Fr.  *a  trifle').  A  short 
piece  of  pianoforte  music  in  a  light  style.  The 
name  was  probably  first  used  by  Beethoven  in 
his  'Seven  Bagatelles,'  op.  88,  who  subsequently 
also  wrote  three  other  sets,  two  of  which  are 
published  as  opp.  119  and  126  ;  the  third,  con- 
sisting of  two  pieces  only,  composed  1797,  was 
first  printed  in  Breitkopf  and  Hartel's  com- 
plete edition,  supplementary  volume,  p.  850. 
As  bearing  upon  Uie  title,  it  is  worth  while  to 
mention  that  Beethoven's  manuscript  of  his  op. 
119  has  the  German  inscription  *  Kleinigkeiten,' 
instead  of  the  French  equivalent  The  name 
Bagatellen  is  given  to  Dvofdk's  op.  47,  four 
pieces  for  harmonium  (or  pf.),  two  violins  and 
violoncello.  The  form  of  the  bagatelle  is 
entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  composer,  the 
only  restriction  being  that  it  must  be  short  and 
not  too  serious  in  its  character.  E.  p. 

BAGGE,  Selmar,  musician  and  critic,  bom 
at  Coburg,  June  80,  1823,  son  of  the  Rector  of 
the  Gymnasium  there.  His  musical  studies 
began  early,  and  in  1887  he  entered  the  Con- 
servatorium  at  Prague  under  D.  Weber.  Later 
still  he  was  a  pupil  of  Sechter  at  Vienna,  where 
in  1851  he  became  professor  of  composition  at 
the  Conaervatorium,  and  in  1854  organist  at 
Gumpendorf,  near  Vienna.  In  1855  he  resigned 
his  professorship  and  took  to  writing  in  the 
Monatuekfift  fur  Theater  und  Afusik,  and  in 
1860  in  the  Deutsche  Mueikzeitung,  of  which 
periodical  he  was  founder  and  editor.  In  1868 
he  transferred  himself  to  Leipzig  as  editor  of 
the  Allgemeine  Afusikalieehe  ZeUungy  but  this 
he  relinquished  in  1868  for  the  directorship  of 
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the  mnsio  school  at  Basle.  He  died  there  Jnly 
17,  1896.  Bagge  was  a  strong  conservative 
and  an  able  writer.  Beethoven  and  Schnmann 
were  his  models  in  art,  and  he  had  no  mercy  on 
those  who  differed  from  him,  especially  on  the 
New  Gennan  school  His  music  ib  correct  and 
fluent,  but  poor  in  invention  and  melody.  G. 

BAGPIPE  (Fr.  Comemuse;  ItaL  Comamuaa; 
Germ.  Sackjtfnfe),  An  instrument,  in  one  or 
other  of  its  forms,  of  very  great  antiquity.  By 
the  Greeks  it  was  named  AffxavKot  or  ovfufHi^tta  ; 
hy  the  Romans  Tibia  utrieularis,  Mersennus 
oaHBitSwrMins,  and  Bonani  Pivaor  Otaramella, 
In  Lower  Brittany  it  is  termed  Bignou,  from  a 
Breton  word  bigno — 'se  renfler  beaucoup.'  It 
has  been  named  Musette  (possibly  after  Oolin 
Muset,  an  officer  of  Thibaut  de  Champagne, 
king  of  Navarre).  Corruptions  of  these  names, 
such  as  Samponia  or  Samphong'a,  and  Zom- 
poffna^  are  also  common. 

It  appears  on  a  coin  of  Nero,  who,  according 
to  Suetonius,  was  himself  a  performer  upon  it. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Prooopius  as  the  instrument 
of  war  of  the  Roman  inCimtry.  In  the  crozier 
given  by  William  of  Wykeham  to  New  College, 
Oxford,  in  1403,  there  is  the  figure  of  an  angel 
playing  it.     Chaucer's  miller  p^ormed  on  it — 

A  iMgpipe  well  couth  he  blowe  and  sowne. 

[During  the  Middle  Ages  the  bagpipe  was 
lately  used  both  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  may  have  served  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  chanting  in  monasteries  and 
religious  houses,  for  an  Ulustration  of  an  instru- 
ment of  this  kind  of  the  9th  century  is  given 
by  Gerbert,  Abbot  of  St  Blaise  {De  Cantu  et 
Muaica  Sacra),  and  called  by  him  *  Chorus. '  It 
appears  to  have  retained  its  popularity  for  some 
centuries  later,  and  to  have  been  in  general  use, 
for  on  the  Minstreb'  gallery  in  Exeter  Cathedral 
another  representation  of  it  ia  seen.  The  gallery 
dates  from  the  14th  century.  At  the  close  of 
the  15th  century  the  bagpipe  seems  to  have 
come  into  general  favour  in  Scotland.] 

Shakespeare  often  alludes  to  it.  He  speaks 
of  '  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe,'  of  the 
antipathy  some  people  have  to  its  sound,  and 
of  some  who  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpiper. 

Its  essential  characteristios  have  always  been, 
first,  that  it  is  a  reed  instrument,  having  a 
combination  of  fixed  notes  or  'drones,'  with 
a  melody  or  '  chaunter ' ;  secondly,  the  presence 
of  a  wind-chest  or  bag.  From  these  peculiarities, 
the  Greek,  and  from  the  second  of  them  the 
Latin  names  clearly  come.  The  reeds  in  various 
pipes  vary  but  little  frt>m  those  described  under 
Highland  Baopipb. 

The  wind  has  been  variously  supplied,  either 
from  the  breath  of  the  player,  or  from  a  small 
pair  of  bellows  placed  under  one  arm,  the  sac  or 
bag  being  under  the  other.  In  the  latter  form 
it  contains  all  the  essentials  of  the  organ.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  use  of  the 


lungs  themselves  as  the  wind-chest  to  reed 
instruments  should  have  been  adopted  later  and 
less  universally. 

[The  two  systems  of  supplying  wind — one, 
from  the  breaUi,  and  the  other,  from  bellows — 
afford  a  convenient  means  of  grouping  bagpipes. 

(a)  Blovm  from  the  mouth, — Historically, 
the  varieties  inflated  by  the  breath  have  the 
first  place,  and  in  addition  to  the  mediaeval 
instruments  referred  to  above,  the  following 
may  be  noted  : — 

German  Sackpfeifb. — Praetorius  in  his 
'Syntagma  Musicum'  (1618)  gives  minute  de- 
scriptions of  four  or  five  different  varieties, 
ranging  frt>m  the  Grosser  Bock  with  a  single 
drone  sounding  the  sixteen  foot  G  {i.e,  G^ )  to  the 
little  Dudey  with  three  drones  sounding  0b',&b', 
and  «b",  and  a  chaunter  going  up  to  c"\ 

CoRNEMUSB.  —  Formerly  a  popular  rustic 
instrument  in  France  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  chaunter  has  eight  finger-holes  and  a  vent- 
hole  not  fingered.  The  drones  were  latterly 
two,  tuned  an  octave  apart,  and  known  as  le 
grand  and  le  petit  bourdon. 

BiGNOU,  or  Breton  Bagpipe.  —  A  small 
instrument  having  one  drone,  and  a  chaunter 
with  seven  finger-holes. 

Calabrian  Bagpipe,  or  Zampogna.  —  In 
this  instrument  four  drones,  two  of  them  with 
finger-holes,  are  fitted  to  one  stock  or  base. 
The  reeds  are  all  double,  and  the  melody  is  not 
given  from  the  main  instrument,  but  frt>m  a 
small  rude  chaunter  or  oboe  with  five  finger- 
holes  played  by  a  second  performer. 

Old  Irish  Bagpipe. — Before  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  Irish  pipe  did  not  differ  much  from  the 
Scotch  pipe  of  the  same  time.  The  Irish  had  a 
chaunter  with  six  finger-holes,  and  two  drones.  ^ 

Highland  Bagpipe. — In  this  instrument  a 
valved  tube  leads  from  the  mouth  to  a  leather 
air-tight  bag,  which  has  five  orifices,  into  which 
are  bound  five  short  tubes  or  'stocks.'  Into 
these  stocks  are  fitted  the  three  long  tubes  or 
drones,  the  blow-pipe,  and  the  melody-pipe 
or  'chaunter.'  The  chaunter  and  the  three 
drones  are  fitted  with  reeds.]  The  drone  reeds 
are  made  by  splitting  a  round  length  of  '  cane ' 
or  reed  backwards  towards  a  joint  or  knot  from 
a  cross  cut  near  the  open  end  ;  they  thus  some- 
what resemble  the  reed  in  organ  pipes,  the 
loose  flap  of  cane  replacing  the  tongue,  the 
uncut  part  the  tube  or  reed  proper.  These  are 
then  set  downwards  in  a  chamber  at  the  base 
of  the  drone,  so  that  the  current  of  air  issuing 
from  the  bag  tends  to  close  the  fissure  in  the 
cane  caused  by  the  springing  outwards  of  the 
cut  flap,  thus  setting  it  in  vibration.  The 
drone  reeds  are  only  intended  to  produce  a 
single  note,  which  can  be  tuned  by  a  slider  on 
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the  pipe  itself^  Tuying  the  length  of  the  oon- 
aonating  air-oolnmiL 

The  chaunter  reed  is  different  in  form,  being 
made  of  two  approximated  edges  of  cane  tied 
together,  and  is  thus  essentially  a  doable  reed, 
like  that  of  the  oboe  or  bassoon,  while  the 
drone  reed  ronghly  represents  the  single  beating 
reed  of  the  organ  or  clarinet  The  drone  reed 
is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  'squeaker' 
which  children  in  the  fields  fiuhion  ont  of 
joints  of  tall  grass,  probably  the  oldest  form  of 
the  reed  in  existence. 

The  drone  tabes  are  in  length  proportional 
to  their  note,  the  longest  being  about  three  feet 
high.  The  chaunter  is  a  conical  wooden  tube, 
about  fourteen  inches  long,  pierced  with  eight 
sounding  holes,  seven  in  firont  for  the  fingers, 
and  one  at  the  top  behind  for  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand.  Two  additional  holes  bored  across 
the  tube  below  the  lowest  of  these  merely 
regulate  the  pitch,  and  are  never  stopped. 

The  compass  is  only  of  nine  notes,  from  G  to 


A  inclusive  ^  J       - .     They  do  not  form  any 


diatonic  scale  whatever,  nor  indeed  are  they 
accurately  tuned  to  one  another.  The  nearest 
approximation  to  their  position  can  be  obtained 
bj  taking  the  two  common  chords  of  G  and  A 
superposed,  and  adding  one  extra  note  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  F,  or  F^.  In  the  former 
common  chord,  which  is  tolerably  true,  we  have 
G,  B,  D,  G,  upwards,  and  in  the  latter  A,  Cf, 
E,  A,  which  is  far  less  accurate.  G  to  A  is 
not  however  a  whole  tone,  only  about  }  of  one. 
0%,  unlike  that  of  the  tempered  scale,  which  is 
nearly  a  comma  sharp,  is  here  as  much  flat. 
The  B  and  D  accord  with  the  low  G,  and  not 
with  the  low  A  It  appears  to  the  writer  better 
thus  to  describe  the  real  sounds  produced  than 
to  indulge  in  speculation  as  to  Lydian  and 
Phrygian  modes. 

In  the  tuning  of  the  drones  there  seems  to 
be  difference  of  practice.  Glen's  Tutor /or  the 
Oreai  Highland  Bagpipe  states  that  the  drones 
are  all  tuned  to  A  ;  the  two  smaller  in  unison 
with  the  lower  A  of  the  chaunter,  the  largest 
to  the  octave  below  ;  whereas  from  other  works 
it  appears  that  the  sequence  G,  D,  G,  as  well 
as  D,  A  I^}  Are  both  admissible.  But  the 
Northumbrian  or  Border  pipe,  a  far  more 
accurate  instrument  according  to  modem  musical 
notions  than  the  Scotch,  provides  for  a  possible 
change  of  key  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth 
supplementary  drone  ;  probably  the  three  notes 
G,  D,  and  A  might  be  tolerated,  in  alternate 
pairs,  according  to  the  predominant  key  of  G 
or  A  in  the  melody.  There  is  good  ground, 
however,  for  believing  that  any  attempt  to 
accommodate  the  ba^ipe  to  modem  scale- 
notation  would  only  result  in  a  total  loss  of  its 
arohaio^  semi-barbuous,  and  stimulating  char- 
acter. 


Some  confirmation  of  the  view  here  taken  as 
to  the  scale  of  the  bagpipe  may  be  derived  from 
an  examination  of  the  music  written  for  it.  It 
is  known  to  all  musicians  that  a  fairly  passable 
imitation  of  Scotch  and  Irish  tunes  may  be 
obtained  by  playing  exclusively  on  the  '  black 
keys.'  This  amounts  simply  to  omission  of 
semitones;  and  in  semitones  lies  the  special 
character  of  a  scale,  whether  major  or  minor. 
The  minor  effect  may  indeed  be  obtained  ;  and 
is  usually  remarkable  in  all  tunes  of  the  Keltic 
fiunily,  but  it  is  done  by  chord  rather  than  by 
scale.  None  of  the  oldest  and  most  character- 
istic Scotch  melodies  contain  scales  ;  all  proceed 
more  or  less  by  leaps,  especially  that  of  a  sixth, 
with  abundant  use  of  heterogeneous  passing 
notes.  If  the  airs  of  the  pibrochs  be  read  with 
a  view  to  map  out  the  resting  or  sustained 
notes  in  the  melody,  it  will  be  found,  in  the 
most  characteristic  and  original  tunes,  that  the 
scale  is  A  B,  D,  E,  Fft  and  high  A  This  is 
equivalent  to  the  black-key  scale,  beginning  on 
Db.  'Mao  Rimmon's  Lament'  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. The  minor  effect  named  above  is  gained 
through  the  migor  sixth,  with  the  help  of  the 
drone  notes ;  a  frict  which,  though  rather 
startling,  is  easily  demonstrable. 

This  use  of  ornamental  notes  has  in  course 
of  time  developed  into  a  new  and  prominent 
character  in  bi^^ipe  music  Such  a  develop- 
ment is  only  natural  in  an  instrument  possessing 
no  real  diatonic  scale,  and  therefore  relying  for 
tolerance  of  jarring  intervals  on  perpetual  sus- 
pension, or  on  constant  discord  and  resolution ; 
with  a  '  drone  bass '  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term.  The  ornamental  notes  thus  introduced 
are  termed  'warblers,'  very  appropriately,  after 
the  birds,  who,  until  trained  and  civilised, 
sometimes  by  the  splitting  of  their  tongaes, 
entirely  disregard  the  diatonic  scale,  whether 
natural  or  tempered.  First-rate  pipers  succeed 
in  introducing  a  '  warbler '  of  eleven  notes  be- 
tween the  last  up-beat  and  the  first  down-beat 
of  a  bar.  Warblers  of  seven  notes  are  common, 
and  of  five  usual. 

Until  recently  music  for  the  bagpipe  was  not 
written  according  to  the  usual  system  of  nota- 
tion, but  was  taught  by  a  language  of  its  own, 
the  notes  having  each  names,  such  as  hodroho, 
hananin,  hiechin,  hacliin,  etc.  A  collection 
of  piobaireachd  (pibrochs)  in  this  form  was 
published  by  Capt  Niel  Madeod  at  Edinburgh 
in  1828. 

[(Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  Dictionary,  more  particular  attention  has 
been  given  to  tiie  exact  character  of  the  chaunter 
scale,  some  notes  on  which  appear  at  the  end 
of  this  article.) 

(h)  Bloum  from  bellows, — Pipes  blown  with 
bellowB  appear  to  have  come  into  use  in  Europe 
generally  about  the  16th  century.  In  these 
instruments  the  reservoir  or  wind-bag  is  under 
the  control  of  one  arm,  and  is  supplied  by  a 
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feeder  worked  by  the  other.  Of  the  different 
Tarieties,  the  following  have  distinctiveness, 
and  are  therefore  briefly  described : — 

MusBTTE. — In  France  the  bagpipe  blown 
from  bellows  eventually  took  the  form  of  the 
musette,  which  has  double  reeds  throughout, 
and  a  chaunter  with  a  narrow  cylindrical  bore. 
To  the  original  chaunter,  known  as  le  grand 
chalumeau,  the  elder  Hotterre  added  a  smaller 
one  (le  petit  chalumeau)  for  the  extension  of 
the  compass  upwards,  one  well-known  specimen 
having  a  chalumeau  oompass  from  /'  to  (2  "\ 
the  grand  and  the  petit  chalimieau  having  re- 
spectively seven  and  six  keys,  and  the  former 
eight  finger-holes.  The  drones,  four  or  five  in 
number,  are  all  fitted  into  one  cylinder,  being 
brought  into  small  space  by  the  doubling  of 
the  tubes  within  this  cylinder,  which  is  provided 
with  sliding  stops  for  tuning  the  drones.  The 
instrument,  as  fully  developed  and  perfected, 
became  popular  and  fashionable  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  in  whose  time  it  was  one  of 
the  instruments  included  in  the  band  of  the 
'Qrande  Ecurie,'  and  was  played  at  court 
concerts.  It  was  introduced  into  the  orchestra 
by  Lully ;  but  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century  fell  into  disuse.  The  musette 
here  described  must  not  be  confounded  with  a 
totally  different  instrument  of  the  same  name, 
played  like  an  oboe  from  the  mouth. 

Lowland  Baopipb. — ^The  chief  difference 
between  this  and  the  Highland  form  is  the 
blowing  from  bellows  instead  of  from  the  mouth. 

Northumbrian  Bagpipe. — ^The  chaunter, 
which  has  seven  finger-holes  and  one  thumb- 
hole,  is  stop]ied  at  the  lower  end,  as  are  also 
the  drones,  so  that  when  all  the  holes  are 
closed,  the  pipe  is  silent.  The  drones  were 
formerly  three  in  number;  but  the  modem 
instruments  have  four,  and  chaunters  fitted 
with  seven  keys.  The  tone  is  small  and 
pleasant 

Irish  Baopipk. — The  most  modem  form  of 
the  Irish  bagpipe  is  known  as  the  Union  pipes, 
and  is  an  elaborate  and  oomplicated  instrument. 
The  chaunter,  with  seven  finger-holes,  a  thumb- 
hole,  and  eight  keys,  has  a  chromatic  scale  of 
two  octaves  from  d'  to  d'".  In  addition  to 
the  drones  there  are  three  pipes  known  as 
regulators,  and  fitted  with  keys  worked  by  the 
elbow  of  the  player.  The  drones  are  tuned  to 
A  in  different  octaves,  and  the  regulators  are 
capable  of  giving  a  rade  harmony.] 

Considering  the  small  compass  of  the  bagpipe, 
the  music  written  for  it  appears  singularly 
abundant.  Patrick  Macdonald*s  Aim  for  the 
Scotch  Bagpipe$  was  published  in  1784.  TiUors 
for  tlie  instrument  have  been  published  by 
Donald  ICaoDonald  and  Angus  Mackay.  Glen's 
collection  of  music  for  the  great  Highland  bag- 
pipe contains  instructions  for  the  management 
of  the  reeds,  eta,  with  21S  tunes.  Ulleam 
Boss,    Queen    Victoria's    Piper,    published    a 


collection  of  pipe  music  in  1869  oonsiBting 
of  248  marches,  piobaireachd  (pibrochs),  strath- 
speys, and  reels,  selected  from  a  thousand  airs, 
amassed  during  thirty  years  from  old  pipers 
and  other  local  sources.  The  chief  collection  of 
Northumbrian  music  is  known  as  Peacock's — a 
book  which  is  now  so  scarce  as  to  be  almost 
unprocurable. 

Many  composers  have  imitated  the  tone  of 
the  bagpipe  by  the  orchestra  ;  the  most  familiar 
cases  occur  in  the  '  Dame  Blanche '  of  Boieldieu 
and  the  '  Dinorah  *  of  Meyerbeer,  [w.  h.  s.  ; 
additions,  in  square  brackets,  by  d.  j.  b.] 

SoALS  OFTHB  Highland  Baopipb  Chaunter. 
— An  interest  has  been  added  to  the  examina- 
tion of  this  scale  since  the  publication  by  the 
late  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis  of  The  Musical  Scales  of 
various  Nations,  The  intonation  of  the  chaunter, 
which  had  been  regarded  by  ears  accustomed 
only  to  the  diatonic  scale  or  to  its  modem 
representative  in  equal  temperament,  as  a 
result  either  simply  accidental  or  merely 
barbarous,  was  found  to  be  so  closely  similar 
to  certain  Arabic  and  Persian  scales,  as  to 
suggest  derivation  from  an  Eastern  source, 
possibly  through  the  Crusades.  The  intervals 
between  h'  and  d",  and  between  e"  and  g"  are 
equally  divided,  so  that  the  c'  and/^  are  each 
about  a  quarter  of  a  tone  sharp,  and  this  peculiar 
tuning  has  been  traditionally  maintained  by  the 
pipers.  The  puidcular  instrument  the  intervals 
of  which  were  recorded  by  Mr.  Ellis,  was  played 
by  the  late  Charles  Keene;  but  the  writer 
has  supplemented  this  observation  by  others 
taken  from  different  chaunters  in  the  hands  of 
good  players.  The  result  of  these  different 
trials  is  here  noted,  the  octave  being  divided 
into  twelve  equal-tempered  semi-tones,  of  one 
hundred  cents  each,  and  the  figures  showing 
the  interval  in  cents  between  each  pair  of  notes. 

I.  Mr.  Ellis's  record  of  Mr.  Chas.  Keene's 
chaunter  by  MacDonald. 

II.  Mean  of  three  records  of  other  modem 
chaunters  taken  by  the  writer. 

III.  Scale  in  equal  temperament. 


Ootay*  diTidwl  into  1900  oenta. 
^       a'        V       if'     d"   •"   /"  ^'     •" 

L   . 

n.  . 

IIL   .   . 

191 
904 
900 

187 
198 

144 
140 
100 

IM 
187 
900 

908 

199 
900 

180 
148 
100 

110 
186 

90O 

m 

198 
900 

D.  J.  B. 

BAI,  ToMMASO,  was  bom  at  Crevalcuore, 
near  B>ologna,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17  th 
century,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
tenor  singers  in  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican. 
In  1718  he  was  made  maestro  of  that  basilica, 
according  to  an  extract  fVom  the  chapel  books 
cited  by  Baini,  because  he  was  the  oldest  and 
most  accomplished  member  of  the  choir.  ^  He 
died  Deo.  22,  1714.     His  fame  rests  on  a  single 

1  'OoaMnpl4aBtloo«TfitaoM>daIUCi4>Iwlta.' 
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aoliieTement.  Hia  'Miserere,'  written  at  the 
request  of  his  choir,  is  the  only  one  (if  we 
exoept  that  bj  Baini)  out  of  a  long  series  by 
composers  known  and  unknown,  including 
Naldini,  Felice  Anerio,  Tartini,  and  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  which  has  been  thought  worthy  to 
tske  permanent  rank  with  those  of  Allegri  and 
Palestrina.  Other  works  by  Bai  exist,  but  they 
are  in  manuscript.  They  consist  of  two  masses, 
thirteen  motetti  for  four,  five,  and  eight  voices, 
and  a  '  Miserere '  for  eight  voices.  [See  Eitner's 
Quellen-Lexikon,'\  s.  H.  p. 

BAILDON,  Joseph  rbom  about  1727],  a 
gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  lay- vicar  of 
Westminster  Abbey  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  In  1768  he  obtained  one  of  the  first 
prizes  given  by  the  Catch  Club  for  a  catch,  and 
in  1766  was  awarded  a  prize  for  his  fine  glee, 
•  When  gay  Bacchus  fills  my  breast'  In  1762 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  churches  of  St. 
Luke,  Old  Street,  and  All  Saints,  Fulham.  Ten 
catches  and  four  glees  by  him  are  contained  in 
Warren's  collections,  and  others  are  in  print. 
Baildon  published  a  ooUeotion  of  songs  in  two 
books  entitled  The  Laurel,  and  '  Four  Favourite 
Songs  sung  by  Mr.  Beard  at  Banelagh  Qardens.' 
He  died  May  7,  1774.  w.  h.  h. 

BAILLOT,  PiBSRB  Marie  FRAN9018  db 
Sales,  takes  a  prominent  place  among  the  great 
French  violin-players.  He  was  bom  Oct.  1, 
1771,  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  where  his  fiither 
kept  a  school  He  showed  very  early  remark- 
able musical  talent,  and  got  his  first  instruction 
on  the  violin  from  an  Italian  named  Polidori. 
In  1780  Sainte-Marie,  a  French  violinist,  be- 
came his  teacher,  and  by  his  severe  taste  and 
methodical  instruction  gave  him  the  first  train- 
ing in  those  artistic  qu^ties  by  which  BaiUot's 
playing  was  afterwards  so  much  distinguished. 
When  ten  years  of  age,  he  heard  Viotti  play 
one  of  his  concertos.  His  performance  filled 
the  boy  with  intense  admiration,  and,  although 
for  twenty  years  he  had  no  second  opportunity 
of  hearing  him,  he  often  related  later  in  life, 
how  firom  that  day  Viotti  remained  for  him  the 
model  of  a  violin-player,  and  his  style  the  ideal 
to  be  realised  in  his  own  studies.  After  the 
loss  of  his  father  in  1788,  a  Mons.  de  Bouche- 
pom,  a  high  Government  official,  sent  him, 
with  his  own  children,  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  violin-player 
Pollani,  a  pupil  of  NardinL  Although  his 
progress  was  rapid  and  soon  enabled  him  to 
play  suocessflilly  in  public,  we  find  him 
during  the  next  five  years  living  with  his  bene- 
factor alternately  at  Pau,  Bayonne,  and  other 
places  in  the  south  of  France,  acting  as  his 
private  secretary,  and  devoting  but  little  time 
to  his  violin.  In  1791  he  came  to  Paris,  deter- 
mined to  rely  for  the  future  on  his  musical 
talent.  Viotti  procured  him  a  place  in  the 
band  of  the  Th^tre  Feydeau,  but  Baillot 
very  soon  resigned  it,  in  order  to  accept  an  I 


appointment  in  the  Minist^  des  Finances, 
wMch  he  kept  for  some  years,  devoting  merely 
his  leisure  hours  to  music  and  violin-playing. 
After  having  been  obliged  to  join  the  army  for 
twenty  months,  he  returned,  in  1796,  to  Paris, 
and,  as  F^tis  relates,  became  accidentally  ac- 
quainted with  the  violin-compositions  of  CoreUi, 
Tartini,  Geminiani,  Locatelli,  Bach  (?),  and 
Handel.  The  study  of  the  works  of  these  great 
masters  filled  him  with  fresh  enthusiasm,  and 
he  once  more  determined  to  take  up  music  as 
his  profession.  He  studied  theory  under  Catel, 
Reicha,  and  Cherubini,  and  soon  made  his 
appearance  in  public  with  a  concerto  of  Viotti, 
and  with  such  success,  that  his  reputation 
was  at  once  established,  and  a  professorship 
of  violin  -  playing  was  given  him  at  the 
newly -opened  Conservatoire.  In  1802  he 
entered  Napoleon's  private  band,  and  after- 
wards travelled  for  three  years  in  Russia  (1805- 
1808)  together  with  the  violoncello -player 
Lamare,  earning  both  fame  and  money.  In 
1814  he  started  concerts  for  chamber  music  in 
Paris,  which  met  with  great  success,  and  ac- 
quired him  the  reputation  of  an  unrivalled 
quartet-player.  In  1815  and  1816  he  travelled 
in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  England,  where  he 
performed  at  the  Philharmonic  concert  of  Feb. 
26,  1816,  and  afterwards  became  an  ordinary 
member  of  the  Society.  From  1821  to  1831 
he  was  leader  of  the  band  at  the  Grand  Op^  ; 
from  1825  he  filled  the  same  place  in  the  Royal 
Band ;  in  1888  he  made  a  final  tour  throu^ 
Switzerland  and  part  of  Italy.  He  died  Sept 
15,  1842,  working  to  the  end  with  unremitting 
freshness.  He  was  the  last  representative  of 
the  great  classical  Pans  school  of  violin-playing. 
After  him  the  influence  of  Paganini's  style  be- 
came paramount  in  France,  and  Baillot's  true 
disciples  and  followers  in  spirit  were,  and  are, 
only  to  be  found  among  the  violinists  of  the 
modem  German  school.  His  playing  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  noble  powerful  tone,  great 
neatness  of  execution,  and  a  pure,  elevated,  truly 
musical  style.  An  excellent  solo-player,  he 
was  unrivalled  at  Paris  as  interpreter  of  the 
best  classical  chamber  music.  Mendelssohn 
and  HiUer  both  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  praise  of  Baillot  as  a  quartet- player.  An 
interesting  account  of  some  of  his  personal 
traits  will  be  foiind  in  a  letter  of  the  former, 
published  in  Ooethe  ctnd  Mmdelesohn  (1872). 
Although  his  compositions  are  almost  entirely 
forgotten,  his  *Art  du  Violon'  (1884)  still 
maintains  its  place  as  a  standard  work.  He 
also  took  a  prominent  part  with  Rode  and 
Ereutzer  in  compiling  and  editing  the  '  M6thode 
de  Violon,'  and  a  similar  work  for  the  violoncello. 
His  obituary  notices  of  Gr^try  (Paris,  1814)  and 
Viotti  (1825),  and  other  occasional  writings, 
show  remarkable  critical  power  and  great 
elegance  of  style. 

His  publi^ed  musical  compositions  are: — 
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15  trios  for  2  violins  uid  bass;  6  duos  for 
2  violins ;  12  Etudes  for  violin  ;  9  concertos  ; 
symphonie  concertante  for  2  violins,  with 
orchestra  ;  SO  airs  vari^ ;  S  string  quartets  ; 
1  sonata  for  piano  and  violin ;  24  preludes  in 
all  keys,  and  a  number  of  smaller  pieces  for 
the  violin.  p.  D. 

BAINI,  Giuseppe,  commonly  known  as  the 
Abb6  Baini,  was  bom  at  Rome,  Oct.  21,  1775. 
He  was  the  nephew  of  Lorenzo  Baini,  a  Venetian 
composer  who  had  become  maestro  di  cappella 
at  the  Church  of  the  Apostoli  Giuseppe  received 
his  first  musical  instruction  at  the  competent 
hands  of  his  uncle,  and  completed  his  studies 
under  the  well-known  Jannaconi,  with  whom 
he  came  to  be  on  terms  of  very  close  friendship. 
Shrewd,  enthusiastic,  studious  and  devout,  by 
the  time  of  his  entry  into  holy  orders  he  was  at 
once  an  erudite  theologian,  an  expert  musician, 
and  an  accomplished  literary  man.  His  powers 
of  assimilation  and  criticism  were  equal  to  his 
capacity  for  learning  ;  and  his  love  for  antiquity 
and  the  antique  forms  of  art  was  as  absorbing 
as  his  taste  was  keen  and  his  judgment  true. 
Further,  nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  beauti- 
ful bass  voice  which  he  had  carefully  cultivated. 
With  such  qualifications  his  reception  into  the 
Pontifical  choir  was  easy,  and  once  a  member 
of  it  (1802),  his  succession  to  the  Mastership 
was  a  certainty.  As  composer  and  maestro  di 
cappella  he  was  alike  an  exponent  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  Roman  school  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  indeed  a  cinque-cento  priest 
of  the  higher  order  bom  out  of  due  time.  For 
him  the  sun  of  music  had  begun  to  set  at  the 
dose  of  the  one  period  which  he  loved  and 
understood.  Very  few  of  his  musical  composi- 
tions have  been  published  (see  Quellen-Lexikan), 
but  one  of  them  at  least  is  famous.  His  ten- 
part  'Miserere,'  composed  for  Holy  Week  (in 
1821)  by  order  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  is  the  only 
one  out  of  the  hundreds  that  have  been  produced 
in  Rome  which  has  taken  its  place  permanently 
in  the  services  of  the  Pontifical  Chapel  side  by 
side  with  the  two  celebrated  compositions  of 
Allegri  and  Bai  His  first  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  music  was  a  pamphlet  evoked  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  directors  of  the  Accademia 
Napoleone  in  Lucca,  who  in  the  year  1806 
bestowed  their  annual  prize  upon  a  motet  for 
four  choirs  written  by  Marco  Santucci,  as  though 
it  were  a  production  of  a  new  order.  Baini 
exposed  their  mistake,  and  cited  a  long  list  of 
similar  pieces  by  Antonelli,  Agostini,  B^evoli, 
Abbatini,  Beretta,  and  a  host  of  other  com- 
posers, dating  from  the  16th  century  down- 
wards, and  including  one  by  his  own  master 
and  friend  Jannaconi.  His  second  literary  work 
was  an  essay  on  the  identity  of  Musical  and 
Poetic  rhythm  (1820).  It  was  written  in 
obedience  to  a  request  of  the  Oomte  de  St.  Leu, 
brother  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ;  the  subject 
was  one  well  calculated  to  display  the  solid 


leaming  and  delicate  analysis  of  Baini,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  not  one  of  those 
efforts  in  which  abstruseness  and  mysticism  are 
unaccompanied  by  any  practical  result.  But 
the  masterpiece  of  Baini,  to  which  and  for 
which  he  was  alike  led  by  temperament  and 
fitted  by  power,  is  his  great  monograph  on 
Palestrina  (Memorie  Storico-criiichef  etc.,  Rome, 
1828,  2  vols.  4to).  It  is  something  mor6  and 
something  less  than  a  biography.  For  the 
details  of  the  life  of  Palestrina  are  somewhat 
scanty,  although  the  account  of  his  works  is 
absolutely  exhaustive.  Still,  the  portrait  of 
the  man,  the  lovable  husband,  father,  and 
friend,  the  conscientious  worker,  the  devoted 
man  of  genius,  the  pure  liver,  and  faithful 
Catholic,  is  full  and  finished.  Moreover  any 
lack  of  view  into  his  family  interior  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  glimpses  we  get  of 
oinque-oento  life  and  society  in  Rome.  To 
snatch  these  from  the  materials  to  which  he 
had  access,  and  to  reproduce  without  intruding 
them,  was  a  task  absolutely  congenial  to  the 
nature  and  genius  of  Baini,  and  he  performed 
it  to  perfection.  But  the  book  is  as  valuable 
to  the  musical  historian  as  it  is  to  the  general 
reader.  A  hundred  subsidiary  notices  of  the 
composers  of  the  Italian  school  from  the  days 
of  Goudimel  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
are  grouped  around  that  of  the  central  figure  ; 
and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  in  it  we 
have  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Italian 
music  from  the  deposition  of  the  Flemings  and 
the  establishment  of  a  national  school  to  theclose 
of  the  ecclesiastical  era  and  the  rise  of  opera. 

Baini' thought  to  publish  a  complete  edition 
of  the  works  of  the  great  master,  whom,  with  a 
constantly  recurring  enthusiasm,  he  calls  'H 
Principe  della  Musics ' ;  but  he  died  before  he 
had  transcribed  and  published  more  than  two 
volumes  out  of  the  vast  mass  of  his  composi- 
tions. He  was  as  devoted  to  his  profession  as 
he  was  to  his  art ;  and  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  May  21,  1844,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  was  attributed  to  over  fatigue  aris- 
ing from  persistence  in  his  duties  as  a  confessing 
priest.  E.  H.  P. 

BAKER,  Gboros,  Mus.Bac.,  was  bom  at 
Exeter  probably  in  1773.  The  assumption  of 
an  earlier  date,  1750,  rests  on  Baker's  state- 
ment in  later  life,  but  as  he  gave  his  age  as 
twenly-four  when  he  matriculated  at  Oxford, 
the  year  usually  given  is  most  probably  correct. 
Taught  by  his  aunt,  he  was  able  at  seven  years 
of  age  to  play  upon  the  harpsichord,  and  about 
the  same  time  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
Hugh  Bond  and  William  Jackson,  then  organist 
of  Exeter  Cathedral.  He  also  received  lessons 
on  the  violin  from  Ward.  In  1700  he  quitted 
Exeter  for  London,  where  he  was  received  into 
the  family  of  the  Earl  of  TJxbridge,  who  placed 
him  under  William  Cramer  and  Dussek  for 
instruction  on  the  violin  and  pianoforte.     [He 
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performed  a  piece  of  Mb  own,  called  'The  Storm/ 
at  the  Hanover  Square  Booms,  a  piece  which 
seema  to  have  got  him  into  trouble  soon  after 
his  appointment  as  organist  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Stafford,  in  1795,  for  in  July  of  that 
year  there  is  an  entry  in  the  Corporation  Books 
'  that  Mr.  George  Baker  be  in  future  prohibited 
from  playing  the  piece  of  music  called  ''The 
Storm. " '  Subsequent  entries  show  that  he 
neglected  his  duties,  and  on  May  19,  1800, 
his  resignation  is  entered.  He  seems  to  have 
taken  the  degree  of  Mus.Bao.  at  Oxford  in  1797 
(Williams,  Degrees  in  Music^  p.  97),  but  there  is 
no  proof  that  he  was  ever  Mus.D.  He  was 
appointed  organist  of  All  Saints,  Derby,  in 
1810,  and  at  Bugeley  1824.  He  retained  this 
post  until  his  death,  Feb.  19,  1847,  but  his 
duties  were  performed  by  a  deputy  from  1839 
{Diet,  of  Nat,  Biog.),']  His  compositions  com- 
prise anthems,  glees,  organ  voluntaries,  piano- 
forte sonatas,  and  other  pieces,  the  music  to  an 
unfortunate  musical  entertainment  called  '  The 
Caifres,'  produced  for  a  benefit  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  June  2,  1802,  and  at  once  condemned, 
and  numerous  songs,  many  of  them  composed 
for  Indedon,  his  former  fellow-pupil  under 
Jackson.  w.  H.  H. 

BALAKIREV,  Milt  Alezeiyicb,  to  whose 
initiative  the  New  School  of  Russian  music  owes 
its  remarkable  activity,  was  bom  at  NvJny- 
Novgorod,  Dec.  81,  1836  (O.S.).  His  mother 
taught  him  the  rudiments  of  music,  but  the 
most  valuable  part  of  his  musical  education 
was  derived  from  Oulibishev,  author  of  the 
Life  ofMozartf  in  whose  country  house  Balakirev 
spent  part  of  his  youth,  profiting  by  a  fine 
musical  library  to  become  acquainted  with 
all  the  classical  masterpieces.  Practice  with 
Oulibishev's  private  band  taught  him  some- 
thing of  instrumentation  ;  and,  what  was  even 
more  important  to  his  development,  he  became 
completely  imbued  with  the  music  of  the 
people.  In  this  remote  province  of  Russia, 
surrounded  by  conservative  influences,  his  sensi- 
tive intelligence  seemed  to  divine  the  changes 
which  Wagner,  Berlioz,  and  Liszt  were  effecting 
in  Western  Europe.  As  a  mere  boy  he  faced 
the  problem  of  infusing  fresh  vitality  and  in- 
terest into  forms  which  seemed  too  inelastic  for 
modem  requirements.  The  idea  of  solving  the 
question  by  Wagnerian  principles  never  occurred 
to  Balakirev,  for  in  1860-70,  Wagner  was  hardly 
known  in  Russia.  Besides,  there  existed  for 
the  Russians  a  source  of  fresh  inspiration  :  the 
fountain  of  national  melody  which  Glinka  had 
but  just  unsealed.  Full  of  zeal  for  the  national 
idea,  Balakirev,  at  eighteen,  arrived  in  St.  Peters- 
bui^  to  preach  the  gospel  of  nationality  to  the 
worshippers  of  Bellini  and  Meyerbeer.  His  en- 
thusiasm and  intelligence  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  Glinka,  then  in  failing  health,  and  bitterly 
disappointed  by  the  public  indifference  to  his 
opera  'Rousslan  and  Lioudmilla.'     The  older 


composer  formally  recognised  Balakirev  as  des* 
tined  to  continue  his  own  work.  Though  young, 
he  was  well  fitted  for  the  task,  possessing  not 
merely  extraordinary  musical  erudition  and  un- 
tiring zeal,  but  that  persuasive  and  contagious 
enthusiasm  which  goes  with  true  conviction. 
From  1861,  Balakirev  became  the  centre  of  a 
new  musical  movement.  His  first  disciple  was 
C^sar  Cui,  then  a  sub-lieutenant  of  engineers. 
Later  on,  Moussoi^ky  submitted  his  wayward 
genius  to  Balakirev's  discipline,  and  finally 
Rimsky-Eorsakov  and  Borodin  joined  thisschool, 
which  was  consolidated  by  the  idea  of  nation- 
ality in  music.  Tchaikovsky  received  his  educa- 
tion from  other  sources,  but  his  correspondence, 
recently  published,  clearly  shows  that  he,  too, 
came  under  the  influence  of  Balakirev's  ideas. 
(See  Tchaikovsky.)  He  was  both  teacher  and 
comrade  in  this  circle  of  earnest  workers,  several 
of  whom  were  older  than  himselfl  They  began 
by  studying  the  classics,  particularly  Bach  and 
Handel,  before  passing  on  to  more  modem  music ; 
and  among  contemporary  masters,  Schumann, 
Berlioz,  and  Liszt  influenced  them  far  more  than 
Brahms  or  Wagner.  Balakirev  analysed  each 
work  with  his  pupils,  pointing  out  every  peculi- 
arity of  harmony  or  rhythm,  noting  every  new 
instrumental  combination,  or  deviation  from  ac- 
cepted form.  He  aimed  at  a  thorough  sesthetio 
grounding,  without  undue  deference  to  tradition  ; 
and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  at  this  period, 
following  immediately  on  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs,  individual  liberty  was  the  keynote 
of  Russian  intellectual  life.  The  discarding  of 
academical  principles  ended  in  a  wider  differ- 
entiation of  aims  and  methods  than  Balakirev 
had  reckoned  upon.  As  Borodin  graphically 
puts  it :  'so  long  as  we  were  eggs  laid  by  one 
hen  (Balakirev)  we  were  more  or  less  alike, 
but  when  the  young  birds  appeared,  each  was 
clad  in  different  feathers  and  flew  off  in  a 
different  direction.'  Thus,  to  the  principles 
of  reformed  opera,  laid  down  by  Dargomysky 
in  *The  Stone  Guest,*  only  Moussorgaky  can 
be  said  to  have  approached  ;  while  the  national 
idea,  so  innately  strong  in  Borodin  and  Bala- 
kirev himself,  became  attenuated  in  the  music 
of  Cui  In  1862,  Balakirev,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  famous  choral  conductor  Lomakin, 
and  the  critic  Y.  Stassov,  established  the  Free 
School  of  Music  in  St  Petersburg.  This  in- 
stitution rendered  great  educational  service  to 
Russia  by  its  excellent  symphony  concerts,  con- 
ducted by  Balakirev  on  less  conservative  lines 
than  those  of  the  Imperial  Musical  Society.  At 
these  concerts,  works  by  Borodin,  Cui,  Mous- 
sorgsky  and,  later  on  by  Glazounov  and  Liadov 
were  given  for  the  first  time.  The  school  exists 
no  longer,  although  concerts  are  still  given  in 
its  name  at  long  intervals.  Balakirev  also  con- 
ducted performances  at  Prague  of  Glinka's  operas 
in  1866  and  1867.  In  1869,  he  reached  the 
climax  of  his  musical  career,  being  appointed 
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director  of  the  Imperial  Chapel  and  condnctor  of 
the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society.  Bala- 
kirey's  programmes  are  the  most  edectio  ima- 
ginable. It  is  one  of  his  chief  merits  that,  while 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  compatriots,  he 
nsed  these  high  positions  for  the  propagation  of 
the  best  music,  without  distinction  of  school  or 
nationality.  For  many  years  past  he  has  led  a 
secluded  Ufe.  As  with  Gogol,  Dostoievsky,  and 
Tolstoi,  mysticism  has  claimed  Balakirev  in 
middle-age.  Occasionally  he  is  heard  at  a  charity 
concert,  for  he  is  reckoned  a  fine  pianist,  even  in 
the  land  which  produced  the  two  Rubinsteins. 

Balakirev's  output,  though  remarkable,  is  not 
great  in  quantity.  As  a  composer  he  stands 
in  close  relationship  to  Glinka.  He  has  the 
same  lyrical  sentiment,  the  same  poetical  sensi- 
bility ;  but  more  passion  and  a  greater  command 
of  technical  resources.  Aseriesof  songs  published 
between  1858  and  1860,  displays  the  exquisite 
and  finished  quality  of  his  workmanship.  He 
touches  every  chord  of  passion  and  tenderness. 
A  book  of  Ten  Songs,  published  more  recently 
by  Juigenson  (Moscow),  has  not  the  ardour  and 
fascination  of  the  earlier  collection,  although  it 
contains  some  graceful  and  vocal  examples. 
Balakirev  has  added  some  new  elements  to 
Rnssian  song  and  given  a  variety  and  independ- 
ence to  his  accompaniments  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  his  predecessors  ;  his  two  collections  of 
National  Songs  are  the  best  that  have  been 
made.  Balakirev  has  appended  no  definite 
programme  to  his  first  orchestral  works,  although 
IL  StassoY  unhesitatingly  places  them  in  ti^e 
category  of '  programme  music. '  The  '  Overture 
on  Russian  Themes'  (1858)  Ib  built  on  three 
folk-songs,  one  of  which  ('  In  the  fields  stood  a 
birch-tree ')  reappeared  twenty  years  later  as 
the  chief  subject  of  the  Finale  of  Tchaikovsky's 
Fourth  Symphony.  In  1867  he  wrote  a  com- 
panion work,  the  *  Overture  on  Czechish  Themes.* 
A  third  *  Overture  on  Spanish  Themes,'  rewritten 
and  published  in  1869,  actually  dates  from 
1857.  Balakirev  has  given  me  the  following 
account  of  this  work  :  '  The  first  theme  is  my 
own,  written  in  the  Oriental  style,  in  accordance 
with  the  programme  which  depicts  the  struggle 
between  the  Moors  and  the  Spaniards  and  the 
victory  of  the  latter  with  the  help  of  the  auio  da 
fi  of  tiie  Inquisition.  The  second  theme  is  the 
original  one  of  the  Spanish  March,  given  to  me 
by  Glinka  when  I  was  twenty.  Just  before  his 
departure  for  Berlin,  where  he  died,  Glinka 
proposed  that  I  should  write  an  Overture  on 
this  theme.  But  he  did  not  suggest  the  pro- 
gramme, which  is  entirely  of  my  own  invention.' 
In  all  Russian  music  there  is  nothing  more 
Williant  and  piquant  than  the  orchestration  of 
the  chivalric  march  which  closes  this  Over- 
ture. These  three  works  show  how  greatly 
Balakirev  was  attracted  by  the  ethnographical 
side  of  music.  Not  in  Russia  only,  but  in  other 
lands,  it  is  the  intimate  melody  of  race  which 


appealed  to  him  most  directly.  The  fascination 
of  the  £ast  is  reflected  in  Balakirev's  Fantasia  for 
pianoforte  'Islamey,'  and  still  more  in  the  Sym- 
phonic Poem  '  Tamara. '  This  work,  which  seems 
too  fantastic  to  please  Western  audiences,  is  pro- 
gramme music  of  a  highly-coloured  description, 
scored  in  the  style  of  Berlioz.  The  Overture  and 
Entr'actes  to  *King  Lear,*  a  picturesque  com- 
mentary on  the  Shakespearian  tragedy,  dates 
from  1861.  The  Symphonic  Poem  'Russ*  (old 
Slavonic  form  of  Russia)  was  composed  in  1862 
for  the  1000  th  anniversary  of  the  Russian  nation. 
It  is  an  orchestral  epic,  built  upon  three  national 
melodies,  each  of  which  characterises  a  parti- 
cular period  in  Russian  history,  while  the  finale, 
it  is  said,  breathes  a  prayer  for  the  future  welfare 
of  the  country.  Balakirev  has  written  but  one 
Symphony  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  This 
work  was  first  heard  in  England  at  the  Promen- 
ade Concerts  of  1901. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  Balakirev's 
works : — 

rOB  OBCHESTBJL 


L  Orcrian  on  the  tlume  of  m 

Spuiiih  March. 
9l  'Bvaala.'BympboniePorm. 
S.  Orartura    on  thre*  Boadaa 


4  *  Tknuuca,' Symphoaiie  Foam. 


6.  BymphODj. 
6b  OrettQie,  'King Lear.' 
'.  Orerttue  to  Lvov's  opera  '  An- 

dine,'  orobeetzated  by  Bala- 

IdreT. 


1.  VSongi. 
9.  10  Bongs. 


VOCAL. 

IS.  AeoUeotlonof 
I  4.  90  NaUonal  Bongs. 


PUJTOFOBTB. 
8  Sehenoe,  6  maxnrkae,  3  noetnms,  4  iraltMs,  '  Iilamej  *  Oriental 
fantasia,  Spanish  serenade  on  themes  given  by  Glinka,  mlseellaneons 
pieces,  axid  transcription  of  Berllfis's  overtures, '  I*  Fultc  en  Eg ypte,* 
the  eavatlna  from  Beethoven's  quartet  op.  ISO,  OUnka's  'Lark,' 
OUnka's  '  Komarlnakagra,'  and  a  fantasia  on  *  Life  for  the  Tsar.' 


BALBI,  LoDOYico,  bom  at  Venice  about  the 
middle  of  the  1 6th  century ;  a  pupil  of  Cos- 
tanzo  Porta's,  a  monk  of  the  Minorite  order, 
singer  in  the  choir  of  St.  Mark's,  about  1570, 
subsequently  in  the  cathedral  of  Verona  ;  about 
1578,  he  became  maestro  di  cappella  at  the  Frari 
in  Venice,  and  was  appointed  in  1585  to  the 
church  of  St.  Antonio  in  Padua,  retaining  the 
post  till  1591.  He  retired  to  the  convent  of 
his  order  in  Venice,  and  died  before  Dec.  15, 
1604.  His  published  works  are  as  follows: — 
1670,  First  book  of  Madrigals  (26);  1678,  Eccle- 
siasticarum  cantionum,  4  voc.  ;  1580,  Missse  4, 
a  5  voc  ;  1686,  Capricci,  a  6  voc.  (21) ;  1587, 
Graduale  and  Antiphonarium  ;  1589,  Musicale 
Essercitio,  6  voc.  (27  madrigals  in  which  Balbi 
used  the  upper  voice  of  various  well-known  ex- 
amples by  other  composers ;  1696,  MisssB  6,  a 
6  ;  1606,  Masses  and  motets  with  a  Te  Deum, 
a  8  voc.  ;  1606,  Ecclesiastici  concentus,  bk.  i. 
compositions  with  and  without  accompaniment ; 
1609,  Completorium,  a  12  voc.  Besides  these 
Eitner  enumerates  (Quellen-Lexikon)  motets  and 
masses  in  the  libraries  of  Breslau,  Leipzig,  and 
Munich.  One  seven-part  and  four  eight-part 
motets  by  him  are  printed  in  Bodenschatz's 
FlorUegium  Portense,  pt.  2.  M. 

BALDASSARRI,  Benbdetto,  an  eminent 
Italian  singer,  whosangthe  tenor  part  of  Timante 
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in  Handel's  open  'Floridante,'  at  its  first  and 
sucoeeding  perfonnanoee  in  1 721 .  He  appeared 
also  in  Bononoini's  *  Crispo/  and  other  pieces,  in 
the  next  year.  He  had  already  sung  in  '  Numi- 
tor '  by  Porta,  and  other  operas,  with  Dnrastanti 
and  her  companions  of  the  old  troupe,   j.  ic 

BALDENEOKER,  Nioolaus,  member  of  an 
cnctensiFe  fiunily  of  musicians,  bom  at  Mayence 
1782,  first  violin  at  the  Frankfort  theatre  from 
1808-51,  and  joint-founder  with  Schelble  of  the 
amateur  concerts  which  resulted  in  the  famous 
'  CacUien-Vereln '  of  that  dty. 

BALDI,  a  counter-tenor  singer,  who  sang  in 
London  in  operas  of  Handel,  Bonondni,  and 
others,  from  1725-28.  In  the  first  year  he 
sang  in  '  Elisa '  and  Leonardo  Vinci's  '  Elpidia,' 
replacing  Pacini  in  the  latter,  who  preriously 
sang  in  it.  In  1726  he  appeared  in  Handel's 
*  Alessandro,'  *  Ottone,'  and  'Scipione' ;  in  1727 
in  '  Admeto '  and  '  Riccardo,'  as  well  as  in  Bon- 
onoini's *  Astianatte ' ;  and  in  1728  he  sang  in 
'Tolomeo,*  *Siroe,'  and  'Radamisto,' — all  by 
HandeL  He  seems  to  have  been  an  excellent  and 
useful  artist,  only  eclipsed  by  the  great  Senesino, 
who  monopolised  the  leading  parts.        j.  M. 

BALELLI,  an  Italian  basso  engaged  at  the 
opera  in  London  towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  In  1787  he  sang  in  'Qiulio  Ceeare 
in  Egitto,'  a  pasticcio,  the  music  selected  by 
Arnold  from  various  works  of  Handel's  ;  and  in 
the  'Be  Teodoro,'  a  comic  opera  of  Paisiello. 
In  1788  he  appeared  in  Sard's  *  Qiulio  Sabino ' ; 
and  the  next  year  in  Cherubini's  '  Ifigenia,'  and 
in  operas  both  comic  and  serious  by  Tarchi  j.  ic 

BALFE,  MioHABL  William,  was  bom  at 
Dublin,  May  15,  1808.  When  he  was  two 
years  old  his  family  removed  to  Wexford,  and 
he  soon  began  to  take  lessons  on  the  violin  from 
the  bandmaster  of  the  Kerry  militia,  after  which, 
in  1814,  he  was  placed  under  a  Mr.  Meadows. 
William  Balfe,  the  father,  was  a  dancing-master, 
and  Michael's  first  appearance  as  a  musician  was 
in  the  capacity  of  violinist  for  the  dancing-class, 
during  the  season  1814-15.  At  the  age  of  seven 
he  was  able  to  score  a  polacca  composed  by 
himself  for  a  band.  His  father  now  sought 
better  instraction  for  him,  and  placed  him 
under  O'Rourke  (afterwards  known  in  London 
as  RooKB),  who  brought  him  out  as  a  violinist  in 
June  1817.  In  that  year  he  composed  a  ballad, 
'Young  Fanny,'  afterwards  sung  by  Madame 
Vestris  in  the  comedy  of  *  Paul  Ply,'  under  the 
title  of  'The  Lover's  Mistake,'  which  even  now 
is  remarkable  for  the  fr'eehness  of  its  melody, 
the  gift  in  which  he  afterwards  proved  so  emi- 
nent On  Jan.  6,  1823,  his  father  died,  and 
left  him  to  his  own  resources ;  he  accordingly 
came  to  London  as  an  articled  pupil  of  Charles 
Edward  Horn,  the  singer ;  he  gained  considerable 
credit  by  his  performance  of  violin  solos  at  the 
so-called  oratorios.  He  was  then  engaged  in 
the  orchestra  at  Drary  Lane,  and  when  T. 
Oooke,  the  director,  had  to  appear  on  the  stage 


(which  was  sometimes  the  case  in  the  important 
musical  pieces),  he  led  the  band.  At  this  period 
he  took  lessons  in  composition  from  C.  F.  Horn, 
organist  of  St.  Qeorge's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and 
father  of  his  former  teacher.  About  this  time 
he  tried  his  fortune  on  the  operatic  stage,  and 
appeared  at  Norwich  in  a  garbled  version  of '  Der 
I^iBchiitx';  he  failed,  but  in  1825  he  met 
with  a  patron.  Count  Mazzara,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Italy,  being  introduced  to  Cherobini 
on  the  way.  At  Borne  he  was  located  in  the 
house  of  his  patron,  studying  in  a  desultory 
manner  with  Paer;  he  was  afterwards  sent 
to  Milan,  where  he  studied  counterpoint  under 
Federici,  and  singing  under  Filippo  QallL  Here 
he  made  his  first  public  essay  as  a  dramatic 
composer  by  writing  the  music  to  a  ballet  en- 
titled '  La  P^rouse,'  the  melody  and  instrumen- 
tation in  which  created  a  favourable  sensation. 
He  was  now  in  his  20th  year.  Visiting  Paris, 
he  was  introduced  to  Rossini,  then  director  of 
the  Italian  Opera ;  the  maestro  was  not  slow 
to  perceive  his  talent,  and  offered  him  an  en- 
gagement for  three  years  as  principal  baritone, 
on  condition  that  he  should  take  a  course  of  pre- 
paratory lessons  from  BordognL  Hemadelusfirst 
appearance  at  the  dose  of  1827,  as  Figaro  in  the 
'  Barbiere,'  with  decided  success.  At  the  close 
of  his  Paris  engagement  which  was  curtailed  by 
his  ill-health,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  was  wel- 
comed by  a  new  patron,  the  Count  Sampieri  of 
Bologna.  In  the  carnival  season  of  1829-80  he 
was  principal  baritone  at  Palermo,  and  here  pro- 
duced his  first  complete  opera,  '  I  Rivali  di  se 
stessi,'  written  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  days. 
This  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  '  Un 
Awertimento  ai  gelosi,'  produced  at  Pavia,  and 
<  Enrico  Quarto '  at  Milan,  where  he  was  engaged 
to  sing  with  Malibran  at  the  Scala.  At  Bergamo 
he  met  Mile.  Lina  Rosa,  a  Hungarian  singer, 
whom  he  married.  He  continued  to  sing  on 
the  stage  in  Italy  until  the  spring  of  1833,  when 
he  came  to  London,  and  appeared  at  several 
public  and  private  concerts. 

Balfe's  career  as  a  writer  of  English  operas 
commenced  from  1885,  when  he  produced  the 
*  Siege  of  Rochelle '  at  Drary  Lane  (Oct  29), 
with  distinguished  success.  It  was  played  for 
more  than  three  months  without  intermission, 
and  completely  established  the  composer's  fame. 
'  The  Maid  of  Artois '  came  out  on  May  27, 1886, 
its  success  heightened  by  the  exquisite  singing 
of  Malibran.  '  The  Light  of  other  days '  in 
this  opera,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  'is  per- 
haps the  most  popular  song  in  England  that 
our  days  have  known.'  In  tlie  autumn  of  this 
year  Balfe  appeared  as  a  singer  at  Drary  Lane. 
He  sang  the  part  of  Papageno  in  the  &rst  per- 
formance of  'Die  Zauberflote'  in  English,  Msrch 
10,  1888.  In  1887  he  brought  out  his '  Cather- 
ine Grey '  and  '  Joan  of  Arc ' — ^himself  singing 
the  part  of  Theodore  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
(July  19, 1888),  'Falstaff '  was  produced  at  Her 
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Migestj's  Theatre,  the  first  ItaUui  opera  written 
for  that  establislunent  by  an  "Rnglinh  composer 
■moe  Ame's  '  Olimpiade.'  Two  months  previ- 
ously '  Diadeste '  was  given  at  Dmry  LaAe.  In 
1880,  after  a  suooessfal  tour  in  Ireland,  he  was 
much  on  the  boards,  playing  Farinelli  in  Bar- 
nett's  opera  of  that  name  at  Dmry  Lane,  and 
in  an  Knglish  version  of  Ricci's  '  Soaramncoia' 
at  the  Lyceum.  On  March  9,  1841,  he  entered 
the  field  as  manager  of  the  Lyceum,  and  pro- 
duced his  *  Eeolanthe '  for  the  opening  night, 
with  Madame  Balfe  in  the  jninoipal  character  ; 
but  with  all  its  merited  suooees  the  opera  did 
not  save  the  enterprise  from  an  untoward  dose. 

Balfe  now  migrated  to  Paris,  where  his  genius 
was  recognised,  and  MM.  Scribe  and  St.  George 
fomished  him  with  the  dramatic  poems  which  in- 
spired him  with  the  charming  music  of '  Le  Puits 
d'Amour'  (1848,  performed  in  London  tmder 
the  title  of  '  Qeraldine '),  and  '  Les  Quatre  fils 
d'Aymon '  (1844,  known  here  as  '  The  Castle  of 
Aymon'),  both  given  at  the  Op^ra  Comique. 
While  thus  maintaining  his  position  before  the 
most  fastidiousaudienceof  Europe,  Balfe  returned 
«n  pcusarU  to  England,  and  produced  the  most 
successful  of  all  Ids  works,  *  The  Bohemian  Qirl ' 
(Nov.  27,  1848).  This  opera  was  translated 
into  German,  Italian,  and  F^nch.  In  1844  he 
brought  out  <The  Daughter  of  St.  Mark,'  and 
in  the  following  year  '  The  Enchantress ' — both 
at  Drury  Lane.  In  1845  he  wrote  '  L'Etoile  de 
Seville '  for  the  Academic  Boyale,  in  the  course 
of  the  rehearsals  of  which  he  was  called  to 
London  to  arrange  his  engagement  as  conductor 
of  Her  Miyesty's  Theatre,  which  ofiice  he  filled 
from  the  secession  of  Costa  to  the  closing  of  the 
establishment  in  1852.  'The  Bondman '  came 
out  at  Drury  Lane  in  Dec.  1846,  Balfe  having 
arrived  from  Vienna  specially  for  the  rehearsals. 
In  1847  he  brought  out  'The  Devil's  in  it'  at 
the  Surrey  Theatre,  and  *  The  Maid  of  Honour ' 
— ^the  subject  of  which  is  the  same  as  flotow's 
'Martha'  —  at  Covent  Garden.  In  1849  he 
went  to  Berlin  to  reproduce  some  of  his  operas, 
when  the  King  ofiered  him  the  decoration  of  the 
Prussian  Eagle,  which  as  a  British  subject  he 
was  unable  to  accept.  Between  this  year  and 
1852,  when  the  'Sicilian  Bride'  was  given  at 
Drury  Lane,  Balfe  had  undertaken  to  conduct 
a  series  of  National  Concerts  at  Her  Migesty's 
Theatre :  the  plan  of  these  performances  was 
devised  with  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
highest  purposes  of  art,  and  several  important 
works  were  produced  in  the  course  of  the  enter- 
prise, which  did  not,  however,  meet  with  success. 

At  the  close  of  1852  Balfe  visited  St.  Peters- 
burg with  letters  of  introduction  from  the  Prince 
of  Prussia,  where  he  was  received  with  all  kinds 
of  distinction.  Besides  popular  demonstrations 
and  imperial  favour,  he  realised  more  money  in 
less  time  than  at  any  other  period.  The  expe- 
dition to  Trieste,  where  his  next  work,  '  Pittore 
•  Duca,'  was  given  during  the  Carnival  of  1856, 


with  such sucoessas the  failure  of  lus  prima  donna 
could  permit,  brings  us  to  his  return  to  England. 
It  was  not  till  1882  that  *  Pittore  e  Duca '  was 
given  in  London,  where  it  was  produced  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company, 
as  'Mora' 

In  the  year  after  his  return  Balfe  brought 
out  his  daughter  Yictoire  (afterwards  married  to 
Sir  John  Crampton,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Duke  de  Frias),  as  a  singer  at  the  Italiui  opera 
at  the  Lyceum ;  and  his  next  work,  '  The  Boss 
of  Castile,'  was  produced  by  the  English  company 
also  at  this  theatre  on  Oct  29,  1857.  This  was 
succeeded,  in  1858,  by  '  La  Zingara,'  the  Italian 
version  of  *  The  Bohemian  Girl,'  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  and  by  'Satanella'  at  the  Lyceum. 
'  Satanella '  had  a  long  run,  and  one  of  the  songs, 
'The  Power  of  Love,'  became  very  popular. 
His  next  operas  were  'Bianca,'  1860;  'The 
Puritan's  Daughter,'  1861;  'The  Armourer  of 
Nantes,'  Feb.,  and  'Blanche  de  Nevers,'  Nov. 
1868. 

In  Dec.  1869  the  French  version  of  his 
'  Bohemian  Girl '  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
Lyriqueof  Paris  under  the  title  of  'La  Boh^ 
mienne,'  for  which  the  composer  wrote  several 
additional  pieces,  besides  recasting  and  extend- 
ing the  work  into  five  acts.  The  success  attend- 
ing this  revival  procured  him  the  twofold  honour 
of  being  made  Chevalier  de  la  L%ion  d'Honneur 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  Carlos  III.  by  the  Regent  of  Spain. 

In  1864  Balfe  retired  into  the  country,  became 
the  proprietor  of  a  small  landed  property  in 
Hertfordshire,  called  Rowney  Abbey,  and  turned 
gentleman  fstrmer.  Here  he  amused  himself 
with  agriculture  and  music,  making  occasional 
visits  to  Paris.  He  had  several  severe  attacks 
of  bronchitis,  and  suffered  much  firom  the  loss 
of  a  favourite  daughter.  In  Sept  1870  he 
caught  a  violent  cold,  which  caused  a  return  of 
his  old  complaint,  spasmodic  asthma,  and  on 
Oct  20  he  expired.  He  was  buried  at  Eensal 
Green,  and  a  tablet  with  a  medallion  portrait 
was  unveiled  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Oct.  20, 
1882.     Mme.  Balfe  died  on  June  8,  1888. 

'  II  Talismano,'  the  Italian  version  of  Balfe's 
last  opera,  'The  Knight  of  the  Leopard,'  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane,  on  June  11, 1874 ;  and 
on  September  25  in  the  same  year  a  statue  to 
his  memory,  by  a  Belgian  artist,  M.  Mallempr^ 
was  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  Drury  Lane,  the 
scene  of  so  many  of  his  triumphs. 

Balfe's  miscellaneous  pieces  are  numerous, 
including  the  operetta  of '  The  Sleeping  Queen,' 
performed  at  the  Gallery  of  Illustration  ;  three 
cantatas — 'Mazeppa,'  performed  in  London, 
and  two  others  composed  at  Paris  and  Bologna. 
Many  of  lus  ballads  are  not  likely  to  be  soon 
forgotten.  His  characteristics  as  a  composer 
are  summed  up  by  a  brother  artist  (Professor 
Macfiurren)  in  the  following  words: — 'Balfe 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  qualifications  that 
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make  a  natural  musician,  of  qoickness  of  ear, 
readiness  of  memory,  executive  facility,  almost 
unlimited  and  ceaseless  fluency  of  invention, 
with  a  felicitous  power  of  proiducing  striking 
melodies.  His  great  experience  added  to  these 
has  given  him  the  complete  command  of 
orchestral  resources,  and  a  remarkable  rapidity 
of  production.  .Against  these  great  advantages 
is  balanced  the  want  of  conscientiousness,  which 
makes  him  contented  with  the  first  idea  that 
presents  itself,  regardless  of  dramatic  truth, 
and  considerate  of  momentary  effect  rather  than 
artistic  excellence  ;  and  this  it  is  that,  with  all 
his  well-merited  success  with  the  million,  will  for 
ever  prevent  his  works  from  ranking  among  the 
classics  of  the  art  On  the  other  lutnd  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  volatility  and  spontaneous 
character  of  his  music  would  evaporate  through 
elaboration,  either  ideal  or  technical ;  and  that 
the  element  which  makes  it  evanescent  is  that 
which  also  makes  it  popular.'  {Imp.  Diet,  of 
Univ,  Biog.;  Kenney's  Memoir,  1875.)  E.  F.  R., 
with  many  corrections  from  the  Dictionary  of 
Nalvowd  Biography, 

BALING.     See  Fabri. 

6ALLABILE  (Ital.,  from  hallare,  <to  dance'). 
A  piece  of  music  adapted  for  dancing.  The  term 
can  be  applied  to  any  piece  of  dance  music. 
Meyerbeer  frequently  uses  it  in  his  operas,  e.g, 
,  in  <  Robert  le  Diable,'  where  the  three  dances  in 
the  scene  of  the  resurrection  of  the  nuns  in  the 
third  act  are  entitled  in  the  score  '  V*,  2^.  and  Z\ 
ballabile. '  He  also  applies  the  term  to  the  dance 
music  of  the  ball-room  scene  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  act  of  the  '  Huguenots.'  More 
recently  Dr.  Hans  von  Biilow  has  given  the  title 
of  'Ballabili'  to  the  dance -numbers  of  his 
'Came vale  di  Milano,'  these  dances  being  re- 
spectively a  polaoca,  a  waltz,  a  polka,  a  quadrille, 
a  mazurka,  a  tarantella,  and  a  galop,      e.  p. 

BALLAD,  from  the  Italian  hallata,^  <a  dance,' 
and  that  again  from  haZlare,  <to  dance.'  The 
form  and  application  of  the  word  have  varied 
continually  from  age  to  age.  In  Italy  a  Balletta 
originally  signified  a  song  intended  to  be  sung  in 
dance  measure,  accompanied  by  or  intermixed 
with  dancing  ;  *  in  the  Crusca  dictionary,'  says 
Bumey,  '  it  is  defined  as  Canzone,  che  si  canta 
ballando ' — a  song  sung  while  dancing.  The  old 
English  ballads  are  pieces  of  narrative  verse  in 
stanzas,  occasionally  followed  by  an  envoi  or 
moraL  Such  are  *  Chevy  Chase,'  '  Adam  Bell, 
Clym  of  the  Clough  and  William  of  Cloudeslee,' 
'Tie  Babes  in  the  Wood* ;  and,  to  come  to  more 
modem  times,  such  are  *  Hozier's  Ghost '  (Wal- 
pole's  favourite),  Goldsmith's  '  Edwin  and  An- 
gelina,' and  Coleridge's  *  Dark  Ladie.'  But  the 
term  has  been  used  for  almost  every  kind  of 
verse — historical,  narrative,  satirical,  political, 
religious,  sentimental,  etc.  It  is  difiSoult  to  dis- 
cover the  earliest  use  of  the  word.    Many  refer- 

1  BattaUi « «  dandng  pleoe,  u  autmata,  a  aoiiiMling  pleo*^  and 
Oamtata,  a  singing  piece. 


enoes  which  have  been  made  to  old  authors 
reputed  to  have  employed  it  are  not  to  the 
point,  as  it  will  be  found  in  such  cases  that  the 
original  word  in  the  old  Latin  chronicles  is 
some  form  of  the  noun  '  cantilena.' 

In  a  MS.  of  the  Cotton  collection,  said  to  be 
as  ancient  as  the  year  1326,  mention  is  made  of 
ballads  and  roundelays  (Hawkins,  Hist,  of  Mu- 
9ic),  John  Shirley,  who  lived  about  1440,  made 
a  collection  of  compositions  by  Chaucer,  Lydgate, 
and  others,  and  one  of  the  volumes,  now  in  the 
Ashmolean  collection,  is  entitled  'A  Boke  deped 
the  abstracto  brevyaire,  compyled  of  diverse 
balades,  roundels,  .  .  .  collected  by  John  Shirley.' 
In  the  devices  used  at  the  coronation  of  Henry 
VI.  (Dec.  17,  1431)  the  king  was  portrayed  in 
three  several  ways,  each  'with  a  ballad '  (Sharon 
Tumer).  Coverdale's  Bible,  printed  in  1585, 
contains  the  word  as  the  title  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon — 'Salomon's  Balettes  called  Cantica 
Canticorum.' 

Ballad  making  was  a  fashionable  amusement 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  himself 
renowned  for  '  setting  of  songes  and  makyng  of 
ballettes. '  A  composition  attributed  to  him,  and 
called  'The  Kynges  BalUde'  (Add.  MSS.  Brit. 
Mus.  5665),  became  very  popular.  It  was  men- 
tioned in  J?^  ComplainU  of  Scotland,  published 
in  1548,  and  also  made  the  subject  of  a  sermon 
preached  in  the  presence  of  Edward  VI.  by  Bishop 
Latimer,  who  enlarged  on  the  advantages  of 
'Passetyme  with  good  companye.'  Amongst 
Henry's  effects  after  his  decease,  mention  is 
made  of '  songes  and  ballades. '  In  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign  ballads  and  ballad-singers  came  into 
disrepute,  and  were  made  the  subject  of  repres- 
sive legislation.  'Musicians  held  ballads  in  con- 
tempt, and  great  poets  rarely  wrote  in  ballad 
metre. 

Morley,  in  his  Plaine  and  easie  introduction 
to  Practical  Musicke,  1597,  says,  after  speaking 
of  Vilanelle,  '  there  is  another  kind  more  light 
than  this  which  they  tearm  Ballcte  or  daunces, 
and  are  songs  which  being  sung  to  a  dittie  may 
likewise  be  danced,  these  and  other  light  kinds 
of  musicke  are  by  a  general  name  called  aires.' 
Such  were  the  songs  to  which  Bonny  Boots,  a 
well-known  singer  and  dancer  of  Elizabeth's 
court,  both  'tooted  it'  and  'footed  it'  In  1636 
Butler  published  The  Principles  of  Musicke,  and 
in  that  work  spoke  of  '  the  infinite  multitude 
of  Ballads  set  to  sundry  pleasant  and  delight- 
ful tunes  by  cunning  and  witty  composers,  with 
country  dances  fitted  unto  them. '  After  this  the 
title  became  common. 

The  music  of  many  real  old  ballads  has  sur- 
vived, for  which  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 
Chappell's  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  or 
the  new  edition.  Old  English  Popular  Music,edited 
by  Prof.  Wooldridge.  '  Chevy  Chase '  appears 
to  have  been  sung  to  three  different  melodies. 
Gne  of  these,  '  The  hunt  is  up,*  was  a  favourite 
popular  air,  of  which  we  give  the  notes — 
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This  old  tone  was  otherwise  employed.  In  1587 
information  was  sent  to  the  Council  against  John 
Hogon,  who,  '  with  a  crowd  or  a  fyddyll/  sang  a 
song  with  a  political  point  to  the  tone  'The  hunt 
ia  up/  'If  a  man/  says  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
'were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need 
not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation.' 
*  LUliburlero '  (beloved  of  my  uncle  Toby),  is  a 
stxikhig  proof  of  the  truth  of  Saltoun's  remark, 
fldnoe  it  helped  to  turn  James  11.  out  of  Ireland. 
The  tune  and  the  history  of  the  song  will  be 
found  under  Lilliburlxro.  '  Malbrouck,'  the 
'Marseillaise,'  and  the  'Wacht  am  Rhein,'  are 
other  instances  of  ballads  which  have  had  great 
political  influence. 

Ballads  have  sunk  from  their  ancient  high 
estate.  Writing  in  1802  Dr.  Bumey  said,  *  A 
ballad  is  a  mean  and  trifling  song  such  as  is 
generally  sung  in  the  streets.  In  the  new  French 
EneydopMie  we  are  told  that  we  English  dance 
and  sing  our  ballads  at  the  same  time.  We  have 
often  heard  ballads  sung  and  seen  country  dances 
danced ;  but  never  at  the  same  time,  if  there 
was  a  fiddle  to  be  had.  The  movement  of  our 
country  dances  is  too  rapid  for  the  utterance  of 
words.  The  English  ballad  has  long  been  de- 
tached from  dancing,  and,  since  the  old  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  been  confined  to  a  lower  order 
of  song.'  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Bumey  the  fact  remains  incontrovertible  that  the 
majority  of  our  old  ballad  tunes  are  dance  tunes, 
and  owe  their  preservation  and  identification  to 
that  circumstance  alone — the  words  of  old  bal- 
lads being  generally  found  without  the  music 
but  with  the  name  of  the  tune  attached,  the 
latter  have  thus  been  traced  in  various  collec- 
tions of  old  dance  music.  The  quotation  already 
made  from  Butler  shows  that  the  use  of  vocal 
ballads  as  dance  tunes  implied  in  the  name  had 
survived  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  One 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  where  dancing 
can  by  no  possibility  be  connected  with  it  is  in 
the  title  to  Goethe's  'Erste  Walpurgisnacht,' 
which  is  called  a  Ballad  both  by  him  and  by 
Mendelssohn,  who  set  it  to  music.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Schiller's  noble  poems  'Der 
Toucher,'  'Ritter  Toggenburg,'  and  others,  so 
finely  composed  by  Schubert,  though  these  are 
more  truly  '  ballads '  than  Goethe's  '  Walpui^- 
nacht.'  So  again  Mignon's  song  'Eennst  du 
das  Land,'  though  called  a  '  Lied '  in  Wilhelm 
Meister,  is  placed  by  Goethe  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  'Balladen'  in  the  collected  edition  of  his 
poetry.  In  fact  both  in  poetry  and  music  the 
term  is  used  with  the  greatest  freedom  and  with 
no  exact  definition.  w.  h.  o. 

Besides  the  many  ballads  among  Schubert's 


songs,  the  ballads  of  Zumste^  and  Carl  Loewe 
may  be  referred  to  as  having  helped  to  fix  the 
type  of  German  ballad  that  reached  its  ultimate 
perfection  in  Brahms.  In  nearly  all  these  in- 
stances the  narrative  idea  is  present,  and  the 
connection  of  the  word  with  the  dance  Ib  more 
and  more  lost  sight  of.  Choral  ballads  are, 
generally  speaking,  musical  settings  of  poems 
that  would  naturally  be  described  as  ballads ; 
and  orchestral  ballads,  specimens  of  which  have 
been  fairly  abundant  in  recent  days,  are  very 
often  named  from  some  well-known  poem,  of 
which  they  give  instrumental  illustration.  Such 
are  Somervell's  'Helen  of  Kirkconnel,'  Mac- 
Cunn's  'Ship  o*  the  Fiend,'  and  many  others. 
The  four  famous  examples  of  pianoforte  ballades 
by  Chopin  have  the  same  rhythm  of  six-four  or 
six-eight  time ;  but  beyond  this  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  any  musical  definition,  and  even 
this  rhythmic  feature  is  as  often  as  not  disre- 
garded by  other  composers.  Of  the  four  ballades 
of  Brahms,  op.  10,  one  only  is  in  six -eight  time 
throughout ;  but  in  two  of  the  others  the  middle 
section  is  in  six-eight  or  six- four  time,  only  the 
first  being  in  common  time  from  beginning  to 
end.  Liszt  has  written  two  ballades  for  piano 
solo.  Yieuxtemps'  '  Ballade  and  Polonaise '  is 
one  of  the  favourite  pieces  in  the  common  violin 
repertory,  and  among  works  of  younger  com- 
posers, Uie  Ballade  in  D  minor  for  violin  and 
piano  by  Dr.  Ernest  Walker  may  be  mentioned. 

The  word  '  ballad, '  as  applied  to  certain  kinds 
of  modem  English  songs,  implies  a  composition 
of  the  slightest  possible  degree  of  musical  value 
nearly  always  set  to  three  verses  (neither  more 
nor  less)  of  conventional  doggrel.  *  Ballad 
Concerts'  are  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  such  things  before  the  notice  of  the 
pubUc,  although  their  programmes  do  not  of 
course  consist  exclusively  of  what  are  sometimes 
called  *  shop-songs.'  H. 

BALLAD  OPERA.     See  English  Opera. 

BALLARD,  a  family  of  printers,  who  for 
nearly  200  years  virtually  enjoyed  the  monopoly 
of  printing  music  in  France.  Their  types  were 
made  by  Guillaume  le  B^  in  1540,  and  remained 
in  use  as  late  as  1750.  The  first  patent  was 
granted  to  Robert  Ballard  by  Henri  II.  in  1552, 
and  he  and  his  son-in-law  Adrien  Leroy  printed 
many  tablatures  for  the  lute  and  other  music. 
They  were  followed  by  Pierre  alone  in  1606, 
and  he  again  by  his  son  Robert  in  1639,  under 
whom  the  house  rose  to  its  greatest  height  both 
in  privileges  and  position.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Edouard  Christophe  (1678),  Jean  Baptiste 
Christian  in  1 695,  and  Christophe  Jean  Fran9ois, 
1750,  who  died  in  1765.  Pierre  Robert  Chris- 
tophe held  the  patent  from  1768  until  it  lapsed 
in  1766.  One  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  their 
art  of  printing  is  '  The  Psalms  of  Marot,'  1562. 
Lully's  operas  were  printed  by  the  Ballards — 
first  about  1700,  from  movable  types,  and  after- 
wards fh>m  engraved  copper-plates.         f.  o. 
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BALLERINA  (ItaL),  a  female  ballet-danoer. 

BALLET.  The  ballet  is  a  more  modem  en- 
tertainment even  than  the  opera,  with  which  it 
has  long  been  intimately  connected.  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Italian 
haUcUa,  the  parent  of  our  own  '  ballad ' ;  and 
the  earliest  ballets  (Ballets  de  Cour),  which 
corresponded  closely  enough  to  onr  English 
masques,  were  entertainments  not  of  dancing 
only,  but  also  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
M.  Castil  Blaze,  in  an  interesting  monograph 
(<  La  Danse,'  etc. ;  Paris,  Paulin),  traces  back  the 
ballet  from  France  to  Italy,  from  Italy  to  Greece, 
and  through  the  Greek  stage  to  festivals  in 
honour  of  Bacchus.  But  the  ballet  as  signifying 
an  entertainment  exclusively  in  dancing  dates 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Academic  Royale  de 
Musique,  or  soon  afterwards.  In  1671,  the 
year  in  which  Cambert's  'Pomone,'  the  first 
French  opera  heard  by  the  Parisian  public,  was 
produced,  'Psyche,'  a  so-called  tragedie-ballet 
by  Moli^  and  Oomeille,  was  brought  out. 
Ballets,  however,  in  the  mixed  style  were  known 
much  earlier  ;  and  the  famous  '  Ballet  comique 
de  la  Royne,'  the  '  mounting '  of  which  is  said  to 
have  cost  three  and  a  half  millions  of  fruncs, 
was  first  performed  at  the  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Joyeuse  in  1681.  [Baltazarini.]  The 
work  in  question  consisted  of  songs,  dances,  and 
spoken  dialogue,  and  seems  to  have  differed  in 
no  important  respect  from  the  masques  of  an 
earlier  period.  Another  celebrated  ballet  which 
by  its  historical  significance  is  better  worthy  of 
remembrance  than  the  'Ballet  comique  de  la 
Royne,'  was  one  represented  on  the  occasion  of 
Louis  XIV.'s  marriage  with  Maria  Th^r^se,  and 
entitled  *  II  n'y  a  plus  de  Pyr^n^es.'  In  illus- 
tration of  this  supposed  political  fact  half  the 
dancers  were  dressed  in  the  French  and  half  in 
the  Spanish  costume,  while  a  Spanish  njonph 
and  a  French  nymph  joined  in  a  vocal  duet. 
Other  ballets  of  historical  renown  were  the 
'Hercule  amoureux,'  at  which  more  than  700 
persons  were  on  the  stage,  and  the  'Triomphe 
de  r Amour '  in  1681.  Louis  XIY.  took  such  a 
delight  in  ballets  that  he  frequently  appeared  as 
a  ballet-dancer,  or  rather  as  a  figurant^  himself. 
For  the  most  part  His  Miy'esty  contented  himself 
with  marching  about  the  stage  in  preposterous 
costumes,  and  reciting  verses  in  celebration  of 
his  own  greatness.  Occasionally,  however,  he 
both  sang  and  danced  in  the  court  ballets. 
When  in  1669  the  "Great  Monarch'  assumed, 
ostensibly  for  the  last  time,  the  part  of  the  Sun 
in  the  ballet  of  *  Flora,'  it  was  thought  that  His 
Majesty's  theatrical  career  had  really  come  to  an 
end.  He  felt,  however,  as  so  many  great  per- 
formers have  since  done  under  similar  circum- 
stances, that  he  had  retired  too  soon  ;  and  the 
year  afterwards  he  appeared  again  in  'Les 
Amants  magnifiques,'  composed  by  himself,  in 
collaboration  with  Moli^re.  In  this  work 
Louis  executed  a  solo  on  the  guitar — an  instru- 


ment which  he  had  studied  under  Francesco 
Corbetta,  who  afterwards  went  to  England  and 
obtained  great  success  at  the  court  of  Charles 
II.  It  is  indeed  recorded  of  him  that  in  con- 
nection with  'Les  Amants  magnifiques,'  he 
played  the  part  of  author,  ballet-master,  dancer, 
mimic,  singer,  and  instrumental  performer.  Am 
Louis  XIY.  did  not  think  it  beneath  his  dignity 
to  act  at  court  entertainments,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  his  courtiers  showing  themselves 
publicly  on  the  stage.  In  the  royal  letters 
patent  granted  to  tiie  Abb^  Perrin,  the  first 
director  of  the  French  Opera,  or '  Academic  Royale 
de  Musique,'  as  from  the  beginning  it  was  called, 
free  permission  was  given  to  '  all  gentlemen  and 
ladies  wishing  to  sing  in  the  said  pieces  and 
representations  of  our  royal  academy  without 
being  considered  for  that  reason  to  derogate 
from  their  titles  of  nobility,  or  from  their  privi- 
leges, rights,  and  immunities.'  The  right  to 
sing  seems  to  have  been  interpreted  as  including 
the  right  to  dance ;  and  severed  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  good  birth  profited  by  the  King's  liber- 
ality to  appear  in  Uie  ballets  represented  at  the 
Academic  Royale.  The  music  of  Louis  XIV.'s 
ballets  was  for  the  most  part  written  by  Lulli, 
who  also  composed  the  songs  and  symphonies 
for  the  dance-interludes  of  Moli^re's  comedies* 
The  dramatic  ballet  or  ballet  (Taction  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  Duchess  du  Maine, 
celebrated  for  her  evening  entertainments  at 
Soeaux,  which  the  nobles  of  Louis  XIV.'s  court 
found  so  exhilarating  after  the  formal  festivities 
of  Versailles.  With  a  passion  for  theatrical 
representation  the  Duchess  combined  a  taste  for 
literature  ;  and  she  formed  the  project  of  realis- 
ing on  the  stage  of  her  own  theatre  her  idea  of 
the  pantomimes  of  antiquity,  as  she  found  them 
described  in  the  pages  of  her  favourite  authors. 
She  went  to  work  precisely  as  the  arranger  of 
a  ballet  would  do  in  the  present  day.  Thus 
taking  the  fourth  act  of  '  Les  Horaces '  as  her 
libretto  (to  use  the  modem  term),  she  had  it 
set  to  music  for  orchestra  alone,  and  to  the 
orchestral  strains  caused  the  parts  of  Horace 
and  of  Oamille  to  be  performed  in  dumb  show 
by  two  celebrated  dancers  who  had  never  at- 
tempted pantomime  before.  Balon  and  Made- 
moiselle Provost,  the  artists  in  question,  entered 
with  so  much  feeling  into  the  characters  assigned 
to  them  that  they  drew  tears  from  the  spectators. 
Mouret,  the  musical  director  of  the  Duchess's 
'  Nuits  de  Soeaux,'  composed  several  ballets,  on 
the  principle  of  her  ballet  of '  Les  Horaces, '  for  the 
Academic  Royale.  During  the  early  days  of  the 
French  opera,  and  until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  dancers 
in  any  great  number,  and  almost  impossible  to 
find  female  dancers.  The  company  of  vocalists 
was  recruited  from  the  cathedral  choirs,  but  for 
the  ballet  there  were  only  the  dancing  masters 
of  the  capital  and  their  pupils  of  the  male  sex 
to  select  fronu     There  were  no  dancing  mis- 
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>  and  ladies  would  not  under  any  oiroum- 
stances  have  consented  to  dance  in  public  On 
this  point,  howeyer,  the  fashion  was  destined 
soon  to  change.  Nymphs,  dryads,  and  shep- 
herdesses were  for  a  time  represented  by  boys, 
who  equally  with  the  fauns  and  satyrs  wore 
masks.  But  at  last  ladies  of  the  highest  posi- 
tion, with  Madame  la  Dauphine  and  the  Princesse 
de  Gonti  amongst  them,  appeared  by  express 
desire  of  the  King  in  the  ballets  at  Versailles  ; 
and  about  the  same  time  several  ladies  of  title, 
taking  advantage  of  the  royal  permission,  joined 
the  opera  in  tiie  character  of  ballet -cUmoers. 
The  first  professional  ballerina  of  note  at  the 
Academic  was  Mile.  Lafontaine,  who  with  three 
other  danseuses  and  a  befitting  number  of  male 
dancers,  formed  the  entire  ballet  company.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  relate  the  stories,  more  or 
less  scandalous,  told  of  various  ballet-dancers 
— of  the  Demoiselles  de  Camargo,  of  Mile. 
P^lisBier(who,  expelled  from  Paris,  visited  Lon- 
don, where  she  was  warmly  received  in  1784) ; 
or  Mile.  Petit,  dismissed  from  the  Opera  for 
misconduct,  and  defended  in  a  pamphlet  by  the 
Abb^  de  la  Marre ;  of  Mile.  Maz6,  who,  ruined 
by  Law's  financial  scheme,  dressed  herself  in  her 
most  brilliant  costume,  and  di'owned  herself  pub- 
licly at  noon  ;  or  of  Mile.  Subligny,  who  came  to 
England  with  letters  of  introduction  from  the 
Abb^  Dubois  to  Locke.  The  eminent  meta- 
physician, who  had  hitherto  paid  more  attention 
to  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  than  to 
the  art  of  dancing,  did  honour  to  the  abba's 
recommendation,  and  (as  Fontenelle  declared 
in  a  letter  on  the  subject)  *  constituted  himself 
her  man  of  business.'  We  now,  however,  come 
to  a  ballerina.  Mile.  Sall^,  who  besides  being 
distinguished  in  her  own  particular  art,  intro- 
duced a  general  theatrical  reform.  In  the  early 
part  of  &e  18th  century — ^as  indeed  at  a  mudk 
later  period — all  sorts  of  anachronisms  and 
errors  of  taste  were  committed  in  connection 
with  costume.  Assyrian,  Qreek,  and  Roman 
warriors  appeared  and  danced  pas  seuls  in  the 
ballets  of  the  Academic  Royale,  wearing  laced 
tunics  and  powered  wigs  with  pigtails  a  yard 
long.  The  wigs  were  surmounted  by  helmets, 
and  the  manly  breasts  of  the  muoh-beribboned. 
warriors  were  encased  in  a  cuirass.  MUe.  SalU 
proposed  that  each  character  should  wear  the 
costume  of  his  country  and  period  ;  and  though 
this  startling  innovation  wss  not  accepted  gene- 
rally in  the  drama  until  nearly  a  century  later. 
Mile.  SaHi  succeeded  in  causing  the  principles 
she  advocated  to  be  observed  at  the  Opera — at 
least  during  her  own  time,  and  so  far  as  regarded 
the  ballet.  Mile.  SalU's  reform  was  not  main- 
tained even  at  the  Academic  ;  for  about  half  a 
century  later  Galatea,  in  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's 
*  Pygmalion,'  wore  a  *  damask  dress  made  in  the 
Polish  style  over  a  basket  hoop,  and  on  her 
head  an  enormous  pouf  surmounted  by  three 
ostrich  feathers.' 


MUe.  Sall^  came  to  England  with  an  introduc- 
tion from  Fontenelle  to  Montesquieu,  who  waa 
then  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 
This  artist  was,  indeed,  highly  esteemed  by  the 
literary  society  of  her  time.  She  enjoyed  the 
acquaintance  not  only  of  Fontenelle,  Montes- 
quieu, and  our  own  Locke,  but  also  of  Voltaire,, 
who  wrote  a  poem  in  her  honour.  In  London 
Mile.  Sall^  produced  a  *  Pygmalion '  of  her  own, 
which,  at  least  as  regards  the  costumes,  waa 
very  superior  to  the  *  Pygmalion '  of  Rousseau 
brought  out  some  forty  or  fifty  years  afterwards. 
In  representing  the  statue  about  to  be  animated^ 
she  carried  out  her  new  principle  by  wearing  not 
a  Polish  dress,  but  simple  drapery,  imitateid  a» 
closely  as  possible  from  the  statues  of  antiquity. 
A  full  and  interesting  account  of  Mile.  Sally's 
performance,  written  by  a  correspondent  in 
London,  possibly  Montesquieu  himself,  was  pub- 
lished on  March  15,  1784,  in  the  Mercure  dt 
France.  'She  ventured  to  appear,'  says  the 
correspondent,  '  without  skirt,  without  a  dress, 
in  her  natural  hair,  and  with  no  ornament  on 
her  head.  She  wore  nothing  in  addition  to  her 
bodice  and  under-petticoat  but  a  simple  robe  of 
muslin  arranged  in  drapery  after  the  model  of » 
Qreek  statue.  You  cannot  doubt,  sir,'  he  adds, 
'  the  prodigious  success  this  ingenious  ballet  so 
well  executed  obtained.  At  the  request  of  the 
king,  the  queen,  the  royal  family,  and  all  the 
court,  it  will  be  performed  on  the  occasion  of 
Mile.  Sally's  benefit,  for  which  all  the  boxes  and 
places  in  the  theatre  and  amphitheatre  have 
been  taken  for  a  month  past.' 

Madeleine  Ouimard,  a  celebrated  dansetue  at 
the  French  Opera  during  the  Gluck  and  PiocinnI 
period,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  Grimm  and  of  Diderot  Houdon,  the 
sculptor,  moulded  her  foot  Fragonard,  the 
painter,  decorated  her  rooms,  until  presuming  to 
fall  in  love  with  her  it  was  found  necessary  to  re- 
place him  by  Louis  David — afterwards  so  famoua 
as  a  historical  painter  in  the  classical  style ; 
Marie  Antoinette  consulted  her  on  the  subject  of 
dress,  and  when  by  an  aoddeut  on  the  stage  she 
broke  her  arm,  prayers  were  said  at  Notre  Dame 
for  MUe.  Guimard's  injured  limb.  Marmontel, 
referring  to  her  numerous  acts  of  charity,  ad- 
dressed to  her  a  flattering  epistle  in  verse  ;  and  a. 
popular  divine  made  her  munificence  the  subject 
of  a  sermon.  The  chronicles  of  the  time  laid 
stress  on  Guimard's  excessive  thinness,  and  she 
was  familiarly  known  as  the  '  Spider,'  while  a  wit 
of  the  period  called  her  la  squeUtte  des  Ordces. 
The  French  Revolution  drove  numerous  French 
artists  out  of  the  country,  many  of  whom  visited 
London.  'Amongst  them,'  says  Lord  Mount- 
Edgoumbe  in  his  Memoirs,  '  came  the  famouft 
MUe.  Guimard,  then  near  sixty  years  old,  but 
stiU  fuU  of  grace  and  gentility ;  and  she  had 
never  possessed  more.' 

Gaetan  Vestris,  the  founder  of  the  Vestris 
fanuly,  was  as  remarkable  for  his  prolonged 
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yoathfolness  as  Mile.  Gnimard  herself — who, 
however,  instead  of  being  'near  sixty,'  was  not 
more  than  forty-six  when  she  arrived  in  London). 
Gaetan  Yestris  made  his  d^bnt  at  the  Frendi 
Opera  in  1748 ;  and  M.  Castile  Blaze,  in  his 
HiUoire  de  VAcadHnie  JRcycUe  de  Musique,  tells 
ns  that  he  saw  him  fifty -two  years  afterwards, 
when  he  danced  as  well  as  ever,  executing  the 
steps  of  the  minnet  *  aveo  autant  de  gr&oe  que 
de  noblesse. '  The  family  of  Vestris— originally 
y estri — came  from  Florence.  Gaetan  had  three 
brothers,  all  dancers  ;  his  son  Auguste  was  not 
less  famous  than  hini8elf(' Auguste  had  Gaetan 
Yestris  for  his  father,'  the  old  man  would  say 
— *  an  advantage  which  nature  refused  me ')  ; 
Auguste's  nephew  was  Charles  Yestris,  and 
Auguste's  favourite  pupil  was  Perrot,  who  married 
Carlotta  Grisi,  and  who  by  his  expressive  pan- 
tomime more  even  than  by  his  very  gracefid 
dancing,  enjoyed  in  London  an  amount  of  success 
which  maleduicers  inthiscountryhavebutrarely 
obtained.  Innumerable  anecdotes  are  told  of  the 
vanity  and  self-importance  of  Gaetan  Yestris,  the 
head  of  this  family  of  artists.  On  one  occasion 
when  his  son  was  in  disgrace  for  having  refused, 
on  some  point  of  theatrical  honour,  to  dance  in 
the  divertissement  of  Gluck's  '  Armide,'  and  was 
consequently  sent  to  Fort-l'Ev^que,  the  old  man 
exclaimed  to  him  in  presence  of  an  admiring 
throng :  *  Go,  Augustus ;  go  to  prison  I  Take 
my  carriage,  and  ask  for  the  room  of  my  friend 
the  Ring  of  Poland. '  Another  time  he  reproved 
Augustus  for  not  having  performed  his  duty  by 
dancing  before  the  King  of  Sweden,  *  when  the 
Queen  of  France  had  performed  hers  by  asking 
him  to  do  so.'  The  old  gentleman  added  that 
he  would  have  '  no  misunderstanding  between 
the  houses  of  Yestris  and  of  Bourbon,  which  had 
hitherto  always  lived  on  the  best  terms.'  The 
ballet  never  possessed  in  London  anything  like 
the  importance  which  belonged  to  it  in  France, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  until 
a  comparatively  recent  time.  For  thirty  years, 
however,  from  1820  to  1850,  the  ballet  was  an 
attractive  feature  in  the  entertainments  at  the 
King's  (afterwards  Her  Majesty's)  Theatre  ;  and 
in  1821  the  good  offices  of  the  British  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  were  employed  in 
aid  of  a  negotiation  by  which  a  certain  number 
of  the  principal  dancers  were  to  be  temporarily 
<  ceded '  every  year  by  the  administration  of  the 
Academic  Royale  de  Musique  to  the  manager 
— at  that  time  Mr.  Ebers — of  our  Italian  Opera. 
Miles.  Noblet  and  Mercandotti  seem  to  have  been 
the  first  darueuses  given,  or  rather  lent,  to  Eng- 
land by  this  species  of  treaty.  Mile.  Taglioni, 
who  appeared  soon  afterwards,  was  received  year 
after  year  with  enthusiasm.  Hername  was  given 
to  a  stage-coach,  also  to  a  greatcoat ;  and — 
more  enduring  honour — ^Thackeray  has  devoted 
some  lines  of  praise  to  her  in  the  Newcomes, 
assuring  the  young  men  of  the  present  genera- 
tion that  they  will '  never  see  anything  so  graoe- 


fhl  as  Taglioni  in  ''La  Sylphide.'"  Among  the 
celebrated  dancers  contemporary  with  Taglioni 
must  be  mentioned  Fanny  EUsler  (a  daughter 
of  Haydn's  old  copyist  of  the  same  name)  and 
Cerito,  who  took  the  principal  part  in  the  once 
favourite  ballet  of  'Abna'  (music  by  Costa). 
Fanny  EUsler  and  Cerito  have  on  rare  occasions 
danced  together  at  Her  Migeety's  Theatre  the 
minuet  in  '  Don  Giovanni'  To  about  the  same 
period  as  these  eminent  hcUUrine  belonged  Car- 
lotta Grisi,  perhaps  the  most  charming  of  them 
all.  One  of  her  most  admired  characters  was 
that  of  Esmeralda  in  the  ballet  arranged  by  her 
husband,  the  before-mentioned  Perrot,  on  the 
basis  of  Yictor  Hugo's  Notre  Dame  de  Paris, 
Pugni,  a  composer,  who  made  ballet  music  his 
speciality,  and  who  was  attached  as  composer 
of  ballet  music  to  Her  Mi^jesty's  Theatre,  wrote 
music  for  Esmeralda  full  of  highly  rhythmical 
and  not  less  graceful  melodies.  In  his  passion 
for  the  ballet  Mr.  Lumley  once  applied  to  Hein- 
rich  Heine  for  a  new  work,  and  the  result  was 
that  '  Mephistophela,'  of  which  the  libretto, 
written  out  in  great  detail,  is  to  be  found  in 
Heine's  complete  works.  The  temptation  of 
Faust  by  a  female  Mephistopheles  is  the  subject 
of  this  strange  production,  which  was  quite  un- 
fitted for  the  English  stage,  and  which  Mr. 
Lumley,  though  he  duly  paid  for  it,  never 
thought  of  producing.  In  one  of  the  principal 
scenes  of '  Mephistophela '  the  temptress  exhibits 
to  her  victim  the  most  celebrated  danseuses 
of  antiquity,  including  Salome  the  daughter  of 
Herodias.  King  David,  too,  dances  a  pas  seuX 
before  the  ark.  Probably  the  most  perfect 
ballet  ever  produced  was  '  Giselle,'  for  which  the 
subject  was  furnished  by  Heine,  the  scenario  by 
Theophile  Gautier,  and  the  music  by  Adolphe 
Adam.  Adam's  music  to  '  Giselle '  is,  as  Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe  said  of  Madeleine  Guimard, 
'full  ofgrace  and  gentility.'  The 'Giselle  Waltz' 
will  long  be  remembered :  but  we  must  not  expect 
to  see  another  '  Giselle '  on  the  stage  until  we 
have  another  Carlotta  Grisi  ;  and  it  is  not  every 
day  that  a  dancer  appears  for  whom  a  Heine,  a 
Gautier,  and  an  Adam  will  take  the  trouble  to 
invent  a  new  work.  Beethoven's  '  Prometheus ' 
is  perhaps  the  only  ballet  which  has  been  per- 
formed entire  in  the  concert  room,  for  the  sake 
of  the  music  alone.  The  Airs  de  Ballet  from 
Auber's  *  Gustavo '  and  Rossini's  '  William  Tell ' 
are  occasionally  found  in  concert  programmes,  and 
those  in  Schubert's  '  Rosamunds '  and  Goimod's 
'  Reine  de  Saba '  have  immortalised  those  operas 
after  their  failure  on  the  stage.  H.  s.  s. 

In  modem  days  there  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  in  England  to  shorten  or  omit  the 
extensive  'ballet-divertissements'  which  were 
an  indispensable  part  of  almost  all  grand  operas. 
The  omission  of  the  beautiful  ballet  music  from 
the  last  act  of  Gounod's  '  Faust '  is  due  to  other 
causes ;  and  in  the  case  of  one  opera  of  equal 
popularity,  'Carmen,'  Bizet's  own  '  Jolie  Fille 
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de  Perth '  has  been  laid  under  oontribution  for 
the  ballet  introduced  into  the  final  scene.  One 
other  exception  to  the  tendency  aboye  referred 
to  is  in  regard  to  Mozart's  'Seraglio/  in  the 
coarse  of  which,  when  it  was  last  given  in  Eng- 
land, the  master's  '  Rondo  alia  Tnrca '  from  the 
piano  sonata  in  A  was  used  for  a  ballet.  For 
the  yersion  of  '  Der  Freischiitz '  given  in  Paris 
in  1841,  Berlioz  not  only  wrote  recitatives,  but 
orchestrated  Weber*s  'Invitation  k  la  Valse'  to 
serve  as  ballet  music.  The  place  of  the  ballet 
in  the  opera  was  never  as  important  to  London 
opera-goers  as  to  the  Paris  public ;  the  failure 
of  'Tannhauser'  in  the  latter  capital  in  1861  was 
ostensibly  caused  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
ballet,  or  in  other  words,  the  Yenusberg  scene, 
came  in  the  first  act  instead  of  later. 

The  ballet,  as  an  independent  entertainment, 
has  been  associated  with  variety  theatres,  such 
as  the  Empire  and  the  Alhambra,  where  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  a  series  of  gorgeous 
ballets  ctacHon  have  established  a  tradition  of 
their  own.  Besides  the  music  regularly  pro- 
vided at  the  former  by  Herr  L.  Wenzel  and  at 
the  latter  by  M.  Jacobi  (and  latterly  by  Mr.  6. 
W.  Byng),  these  institutions  have  occasionally 
ventured  to  produce  works  that  were  calculated 
to  attract  on  account  of  their  inherent  musical 
value.  Delibes's  'Copp^lia'  has  been  seen  in 
London,  but  not  his  more  charming  '  Sylvia ' ; 
and  of  all  the  §ne  works  of  the  French  and  other 
schools,  not  one  has  been  produced  on  the  London 
stage,  though  Tchaikovsky's  '  Casse-Noisette ' 
music  is  familiar  to  every  one.  At  one  time  it 
seemed  as  if  better  things  were  to  be  expected  ; 
but  beyond  the  admirable  '  Faust '  ballet  (1895) 
and  'La  Danse'  (1896)  both  by  Ernest  Ford, 
and  the  Jubilee  ballet '  Victoria  and  Merrie  Eng- 
land' by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  (1897),  nothing 
was  done  in  the  same  direction.  m. 

BALLETS,  compositions  of  a  light  character, 
but  somewhat  in  the  madrigal  style,  fluently 
with  a  'Fa  la'  burden  which  could  be  both  sung 
and  danced  to ;  these  pieces,  says  Morley  (Intro- 
duction), were  'commonly  called  Fa  las.'  Gas- 
toldi  is  generally  supposed  to  have  invented  or 
at  all  events  first  published  ballets.  His  ooUeo- 
tion  appeared  in  1591,  and  was  entitled  'Balletti 
a  dnque  vooi,  con  li  suoi  versl  per  cantare,  so- 
nars et  ballare.'  The  first  piece  in  the  book  is  a 
musical  '  Introduzione  al  Balletto,'  with  direct- 
tions  for  the  performers  '  Su  cacciam  man  a  gli 
stromenti  nostri,  e  suoniam  et  cantiam  qualche 
Balletti'  These  must,  therefore,  have  had  both 
instrumental  and  dancing  accompaniments.  In 
1 596  Morley  published  a  collection  of '  Ballets  for 
five  voices,'  professedly  in  imitation  of  Gastoldi, 
and  was  followed  three  years  later  by  Weelkes, 
with  'Ballets  and  Madrigals  to  5  voices.' 
'Balletto'  is  used  by  Bach  for  an  allegro  in 
common  time.  Two  specimens  are  in  the  four 
inventions  for  violin  and  clavier,  included  in  the 
B.-G.  voL  xlv.  (L),  pp.  173  and  182.  w.  H.  c. 
VOL.  I 


BALLO  IN  MASGHERA,  IL.  Opera  in 
four  acts,  libretto  by  Somma,  music  by  Verdi. 
Produced  at  Rome  Feb.  17,  1859  ;  at  Paris, 
Th^&tre  des  Italiens,  Jan.  18,  1861 ;  and  in 
London,  Lyceum,  June  15,  1861. 

BALTAZARINI  (or  Baltagbrini),  an  Italian 
musician  ;  the  best  violinist  of  his  day.  He 
was  brought  from  Piedmont  in  1577  by  Marshal 
de  Brissac  to  Catherine  de'  Medicis,  who  made 
him  intendant  of  her  music  and  her  first  valet 
de  chambre,  and  changed  his  name  to  M.  de 
Beaujoyeulx,  which  he  himself  adopted.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the 
Italian  dances  into  Paris,  and  thus  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  the  ballet,  and,  through  the 
ballet,  of  the  opera.  He  associated  the  best 
musicians  of  Paris  with  him  in  his  undertaking. 
Thus  in  the  entertainment  of  '  Circe,'  produced 
by  him  at  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Joyeuse 
and  Mile,  de  Vaudemont,  on  Sunday  Oct  15, 
1581,  known  under  the  title  of  'Ballet  comique 
de  la  royne,'  etc.  (Paris,  1582),  he  states  in 
the  preface  that  the  music  was  by  Beaulieu  and 
Maistre  Salmon.  Several  numbers  from  it  are 
given  by  Bumey  (ffist.  iii.  279-288)  ;  and  the 
Ballet  in  all  its  detiuls  and  itsconnection  with  the 
opera  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  work  ('Les 
origines  de  I'Op^ra,'  etc.,  by  L  Collier,  Paris, 
1868).  The  MSS.  of  others  of  Baltazarini's 
ballets  are  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale.  o. 

BALTZAR,  Thomas,  bom  at  Liibeck  about 
1630  ;  the  finest  violinist  of  his  time,  and  the 
first  really  great  performer  heard  in  England. 
He  came  to  England  in  1656,  and  stayed 
for  some  time  with  Sir  Anthony  Cope,  of  Han- 
well,  Oxon.  Evelyn  heard  him  play  March  4, 
1656-57,  and  has  left  an  account  which  may  be 
read  in  his  Diary  under  that  date.  Anthony 
Wood  met  him  on  July  24,  1658,  and  'did 
then  and  there  to  his  very  great  astonishment, 
heare  him  play  on  the  violin.  He  then  saw  him 
run  up  his  Fingers  to  the  end  of  the  Fingerboard 
of  the  Violin,  and  run  them  back  insensibly, 
and  all  with  alacrity,  and  in  very  good  tune, 
which  he  nor  any  in  England  saw  the  like  before 
.  .  .  Wilson  thereupon,  the  public  Professor, 
.  .  .  did,  after  his  humoursome  way,  stoop 
downs  to  Baltzar's  Feet,  to  see  whether  he  had 
a  Huff  on ;  that  is  say,  to  see  whether  he  was  a 
Devill  or  not,  because  he  acted  beyond  the  parts 

of  a  man Being  much  admired  by  all 

lovers  of  musick,  his  company  was  therefore 
desired ;  and  company,  especially  musicall  com- 
pany, delighting  in  drinking,  made  him  drink 
more  than  ordinary,  which  brought  him  to  his 
grave.'  In  1661  Baltzar  was  appointed  leader 
of  the  King's  celebrated  band  of  twenty  -  four 
violins,  but  only  held  the  post  until  1688, 
when  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloister  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  is  entered  on  the 
Register  as  '  Mr.  Thomas  Balsart,  one  of  the 
violins  in  the  Ring's  Service,  July  27,  1668.' 

Baltzar  did  much  towards  placing  the  violin 
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in  England  in  its  present  position,  at  the  head 
of  all  stringed  instruments.  Plajford's  '  Divi- 
sion Violin '  contains  all  that  appear  to  have 
been  printed  of  his  compositions,  but  Bumey 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  some  MS.  solos  in 
his  possession  ;  and  a  set  of  sonatas  for  a 
'  lyra  violin,  treble  violin,  and  bass  viol,'  were 
sold  at  the  auction  of  Thomas  Britton  the 
'musical  small-ooal  man.'  [A  prelude  and  an 
allemande  were  printed  in  the  Monatshefie  fUr 
MusikgesckichUj  xx.  6  ;  four  suites  for  strings 
are  in  the  Music  School  Library,  Oxford,  aud 
on  one  of  them,  dated  1659,  is  written  'Mr.  Balt- 
zar,  commonly  called  the  Swede.']      M.  o.  o. 

BANCHIERI,  Adriano,  bom  at  Bologna, 
about  1567,  pupil  of  Ouami  the  organist  of  the 
Oathedral  of  Luoca  and  afterwards  of  S.  Marco 
in  Venice.  [He  was  organist  of  S.  Michele  in 
Bosco  near  Bologna  in  1599,  and  from  about 
1600  to  1607  was  at  Imola,  as  organist  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Regola.  In  1607  he  was  at  Monte 
Oliveto,  and  on  many  of  his  works  he  is  described 
as  'monaco  olivetano.'  From  the  title-pages  of 
some  it  would  appear  that  in  1609-13  he  was 
again  organist  of  San  Michele  in  Bosco,  and  in 
1613  returned  to  Monte  Oliveto,  where  he  became 
abbot.  He  was  the  founder  of  Hie  Aecademia 
Florida  which  met  at  Bologna  from  about  1623. 
He  died  in  1634,  in  the  convent  of  San  Bernardo 
at  Bologna.  (Eitner's  QuellenrLexUcon)!]  He 
was  great  in  all  departments,  theory,  the  church, 
and  the  theatre.  His  most  important  theoretical 
work  is  probably  his '  L'Organo  suonarino '  ( Ama- 
dino,  Venice,  1605),  which  was  often  reprinted. 
Itcontainsthe  first  precise  rules  for  accompanying 
from  a  figured  bass — afterwards  published  separ- 
ately by  Lomazzo  at  Milan.  In  a  later  work, 
'Modema  praotica  musicale'  (Venice,  1613),^  he 
treats  of  the  influence  of  the  baisso  continue  on  the 
ornaments  in  singing,  and  the  alterations  neces- 
sary in  consequence  thereof.  At  the  same  time 
he  mentions  the  changes  in  harmony  and  tonality 
which  were  at  that  time  beginning  to  prevail,  as 
incomprehensible.  In  addition  to  his  many  com- 
positions for  the  church,  masses, '  Ecclesiastiche 
sinfonie,'  etc.,  Banchieri  wrote  what  were  then 
called  *  intermedi '  for  comedies.  In  his  *  La 
Pazzia  senile,'  published  at  Venice  in  1598  and 
reprinted  at  Cologne — itself  a  kind  of  imitation 
of  the  *  Amfiparnasso '  of  Orazio  Veochi — the 
transition  from  the  madrigal  to  the  new  form 
of  the  intermedio  is  very  obvious ;  the  work  may 
be  almost  called  the  first  comic  opera.  He 
afterwards  composed  a  pendant  to  it  under  the 
name  of  '  La  Saviezza  giovenile,'  published  by 
Gardano,  Venice,  1628.  Other  analogous  works 
were  *  II  Zabaione,'  1603,  *La  barca  di  Venezia 
a  Padua,'  1605,  and  'Lafidafsuiciulla,  commedia 
esemplare,  con  musicali  intermedi  apparente  de 
inapparenti,'  Bologna,  1628  and  1629.  Ban- 
ohieri  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  musician,  and  wrote 
oomedies  under  the  name  of  Camillo  Scaligeri 
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della  fratta.  In  his  '  Cartella  musicale '  (1614) 
we  find  a  project  for  the  foundation  of  an 
academy  of  science  and  art  in  his  monastery  at 
Bologna,  and  a  '  Direttorio  monastico  di  Canto 
Fermo '  (1615)  appeared  in  1615.  [Ten  of  his 
organ  pieces  are  printed  in  vol.  iii.  of  L' Arts 
Musicale  in  lUUia."]  F.  o. 

BAND.  A  combination  of  various  instru- 
ments for  the  performance  of  music.  The  old 
English  term  was  'noise.'  The  French  word 
'bande'  was  applied  to  the  'vingt-quatre  violins' 
of  Louis  XIV.  (Littr^).  Charles  II.  had  his 
'four-and-twenty  violins,*  and  the  word  doubt- 
less accompanied  the  thing.  It  first  appears  in 
a  MS.  order  (Ld.  Chamberlain's  Warrt.  Bks. 
May  31,  1661)  that  the  Kind's  band  of  violins 
shall  take  instructions  from  Hudson  and  MeU. 
(See  also  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Ixxvii.  No.  40, 
and  Ixxix.  Aug.  19,  1663.)  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  Johnson  (nor  indeed  in  Latham's  Johnson), 
Richardson,  or  Webster.  The  various  kinds  of 
bands  will  be  found  under  their  separate  heads, 
viz.  Brass  Band  ;  Habmonib  ;  Orchestra  ; 
Kino's  Band  of  Music  ;  Wind  Band.  Band- 
master and  Bandsmen  are  respectively  the 
leader  and  members  of  a  Military  Band.     o. 

BANDERALI,  Davidde,  bom  at  Lodi,  Jan. 
12,  1789,  died  in  Paris,  June  13,  1849  ;  first 
appeared  in  1806,  as  a  buffo  tenor  singer,  which 
part  may  be  said  to  have  been  created  by  him. 
He  soon  relinquished  the  stage,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  singing  in  the  Conservatoire  first  of 
Milan,  and  afterwards— on  the  recommendation 
of  Rossini— in  that  of  Paris  (1828).  In  both 
places  he  trained  singers  who  became  celebrated, 
and  published  some  songs.  M.  c.  o. 

BANDINI,  Uberto,  was  bom  at  Rieti  ii^ 
Umbria  on  Mareh  28,  1 860.  His  father,  Gugli- 
elmo,  was  a  provincial  inspector  of  engineering. 
In  1865  Uberto  was  sent  to  the  Liceo  of  Perugia, 
where  he  first  studied  the  rudiments  of  music 
under  Prof.  Giustiniani,  and  later  on  received 
instruction  in  harmony  from  Prof.  Bolzoni  at 
the  Institute  Communale  Morlacchi  in  the  same 
town.  In  1876,  on  leaving  the  Liceo,  instead  of 
studying  law,  he  went  to  Naples, 'where  he  at- 
tended the  Conservatorio  S.  Pietro  a  Majella  for  a 
year,  his  master  being  Lauro  Rossi.  Being  ob- 
liged to  leave  Naples  on  accountof  private  misfor- 
tunes, he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  at  the 
Liceo  S.  Cecilia  under  Tergiani  and  Sgambati. 
His  first  important  composition  was  an  overture, 
'Eleonora'  (Crystal  Palace,  March  12,  1881), 
which  won  the  prize  among  87  competitors  in  a 
musical  competition  at  Turin.  He  next  produced 
a  successful  symphony  at  the  Roman  Royal  Phil- 
harmonic Society's  concerts,  which  was  followed 
by  'n  Baocanale'  for  orchestra,  produced  at 
Perugia  in  Oct  1880.  w.  B.  8. 

BANDORA.     See  Pandorb. 

BANESTRE,  Gilbert,  succeeded  Henry 
Abingdon  as  Master  of  the  Children  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and,   'according  to  the  Act  of 
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Resumption  of  the  22  Edward  IV.  (1482-88) 
was  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
salary  as  his  predecessor,  for  ''the  exhibition, 
instruction,  and  govemaunce  of  the  children  of 
the  chapelle"'  (Rimbaalt,  Cheque-book  of  the 
Chapel  Itoyal,  1872,  p.  6).  Author  of  The 
Miracle  of  St.  Thomas^  MS.  in  Benet  Ck)llege 
Library,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Wartou 
(ibid.).  The  Fayrfax MS.  (B.M.  Add.  5465)  con- 
tains *  My  feerful  dreme '  by  him.  A  Motet  k  3 
<  Yos  secli  justi  judioes  *  and  an  '  AUeluja  Lau- 
date'  a  2  are  in  the  Pepys  Collection  (1236)  in 
the  Magdalene  College  library,  Cambridge.  A 
5  part  '  O  Maria  et  Elizabeth '  is  in  the  Eton 
College  Library.  o.  s.  p.  A. 

BANISTER,  Henry  Charles,  bom  in  Lon- 
don, June  18,  1881,  the  son  of  John  Banister, 
a  yiolonoellist,  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  at  the-  age  of  fifteen,  and  was  a  pupU  of 
Cipriani  Potter  there  ;  he  was  subsequently  sub- 
professor,  and  from  1853  professor  of  harmony. 
From  1880  he  was  professor  at  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music,  and  taught  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians, 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Musical  Studies 
in  Cambridge,  etc  He  died  at  Streatham,  Nov. 
20, 1897.  Hiscompositionsincludesymphonies, 
overtures,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs,  but  none 
of  them  have  the  importance  that  attaches  to 
his  work  as  a  theorist.  His  Musical  Art  and 
Study,  1888,  went  through  three  editions  ;  his 
Life  of  Sir  George  Maefarretiy  1892,  is  a  sym- 
pathetic and  instructive  work  ;  and  in  the  year 
of  his  death  was  published  T?ie  Harmonising 
of  Melodies,  a  very  useful  little  treatise.  Seven 
of  the  lectures  delivered  between  1891  and 
1897  were  published  under  the  title  of  Inter- 
ludes, and  edited  by  Stewart  Macpherson,  in 
1898.  M. 

BANISTER,  John,  bom  1630,  son  of  one  of 
the  waits  of  the  parish  of  St  Giles* -in -the - 
Fields,  London.  He  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  musical  education  from  his  father,  and  arrived 
at  great  proficiency  on  the  violin.  He  was 
noticed  by  Charles  XL,  who  sent  him  to  France 
for  improvement ;  and  on  May  8,  1662,  he  was 
appointed  leader  of  the  King's  band.  The  State 
Papers  inform  us,  '  1663,  Mr.  Banister  appointed 
to  be  chief  of  His  Majesty's  violins.'  Pepys,  in 
his  Diary,  under  the  date  Feb.  20,  1666-67, 
says: — *They  talk  how  the  Ring's  violin. 
Banister,  is  mad  that  a  Frenchman  is  come  to 
be  chief  of  some  part  of  the  King's  musique.' 
The  Frenchman  here  alluded  to  was  the  impu- 
dent pretender  Louis  Grabu.  It  is  recorded, 
we  know  not  upon  what  authority,  that  Banister 
was  dismissed  the  King's  service  for  saying,  in 
the  hearing  of  His  Majesty,  that  the  English 
performers  on  the  violin  were  superior  to  tiioee 
of  France.  This  musician  is  entitled  to  especial 
notioe  as  being  the  first  to  establish  lucrative 
concerts  in  London.     These  concerts  were  made 


known  through  the  medium  of  the  London 
Gazette;  and  on  Dec.  80,  1672,  there  appeared 
the  following  advertisement :  — '  These  are  to 
give  notice  that  at  Mr.  John  Banister's  house, 
now  called  the  Musick-school,  over  against  the 
George  Tavern  in  White  Friars,  this  present 
Monday,  will  be  musick  performed  by  excellent 
masters,  beginning  precisely  at  four  of  the  clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  every  afternoon  for  the 
future,  precisely  at  the  same  hour.'  Many 
similar  notices  may  be  found  in  the  same  paper 
(1673-78),  from  which  it  appears  that  Banister 
carried  on  these  concerts  till  near  the  period  of 
his  decease,  which  occurred  on  Oct.  3,  1679. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  Banister  wrote  the  music  to  the  tragedy 
of  'Circe,'  written  by  Dr.  Charles  Davenant, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  performed 
at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre  in  1677.  Downes 
{Hasdus  Anglicanus,  1703)  calls  it  an  'opera' 
and  says  '  All  the  musick  was  set  by  Mr.  BEinis- 
ter,  and  being  well  performed,  it  answered  the 
expectation  of  the  company.'  One  of  the  songs 
is  printed  in  the  second  book  of  *  Choice  Ayres 
and  Songs,'  1679,  and  a  MS.  copy  of  the  first 
act  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music  Jointly  with  Pelham  Humfrpy 
he  wrote  the  music  to  *  The  Tempest,'  performed 
in  1667,  some  of  the  songs  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  first  book  of  '  Choice  Ayres,'  1676. 
He  contributed  to  Playford's  'Courtly  Masqu- 
ing  Ayres,'  1662,  and  to  Lock's  'Melothesia,' 
1673  ;  two  slight  compositions  of  his  in  two 
parts  are  included  in  some  'Lessons  for  Viols 
or  Violins,'  appended  to  a  small  volume  entitled 
'New  Ayres  and  Dialogues,'  1678.  Some  of 
his  compositions,  including  a  song  from  Daven- 
ant's  'The  Man's  the  Master'  (1678),  are  in 
MS.  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  His  son,  John, 
was  educated  in  music  under  his  father,  and 
attained  great  excellence  as  a  performer  on 
the  violin.  He  was  one  of  the  '  musicians '  of 
Charles  II.,  James  II.,  William  and  Mary,  and 
Anne ;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, when  Italian  operas  were  first  introduced 
in  English  form  into  this  country,  he  occupied 
the  post  of  principal  violin.  He  composed  some 
music  for  the  theatre,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Godfrey  Finger,  published  a  small  collection  of 
these  pieces.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to 
Henry  Playford's  'Division  Violin,'  1685,  the 
first  printed  book  for  the  violin  put  forth  in 
England.  He  resided  for  many  years  in  Brown- 
low  Street,  Drury  Lane,  where  he  died  in  1735. 
There  is  a  fine  mezzotint  engraving  of  him  by 
Smith,  [e.  p.  r.  ;  additions  and  corrections 
from  J.  F.  R.  Stainer,  Esq.,  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog., 
and  Eitner's  Qaellen-LexUcon.'] 

BANJO  (American).  An  mstrument  of  the 
guitar  kind,  played  with  the  fingers,  but  with- 
out the  aid  of  firets  to  guide  the  stopping  in  tune 
of  the  strings.  The  bai^'o  has  a  long  neck,  and 
a  body  like  a  drumhead,  of  parchment,  strained 
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upon  a  hoop  to  the  required  writhe  or  degree  of 
etiflriiesfl  for  resonanoe.  There  is  no  back  to  it. 
Banjos  have  five,  six,  seven,  or  nine  oatgat 
strings,  the  lowest  in  pitch  being  often  covered 
with  wire.  The  chanterelle  or  melody-string  is 
called  firom  its  position  and  use  the  thombstring, 
and  IB  placed  not,  as  in  other  fingerboard  instm- 
ments,  highest  in  series,  but  on  the  bass  side 
of  the  lowest-tuned  string,  the  tuning-peg  for 
it  being  inserted  halfway  up  the  neck  instead 
of  in  the  head.  The  length  of  the  thumbetring 
is  given  as  sixteen  inches  from  the  nut  to 
the  bridge,  and  that  of  the  others  twenty-four 
inches.  The  five-stringed  baigo  is  tuned  either 
the  last  note  being  the 
thumbstring,  or  in  G, 

a  note  lower.     The 
six-stringed  is  tuned 

The  seven-stringed  introduces  the  middle  C  in 
the  lowest  octave,  and  the 
nine  has  three  thumbstrings 
but  is  rarely  used.  The  pitch 
of  the  ba^jo,  like  that  of  the  guitar,  is  an 
octave  lower  than  the  notation.  *Barre'  desig- 
nates the  false  nut  made  by  placing  the  first 
finger  of  the  left  hand  across  the  whole  of  the 
strings  at  certain  lengths  firom  the  bridge  to 
effect  transposition,     ^ee  Capo  Tasto.] 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  banjo,  the  existence  of 
instruments  of  the  lute  or  guitar  kind  implies 
a  certain  grade  of  knowledge  and  culture  among 
the  people  who  know  how  to  stretch  strings  over 
soundboards,  and  to  determine  the  required  in- 
tervals by  varying  the  vibrating  lengths  of  the 
strings.  Such  instruments  found  in  use  by 
savage  or  very  uncivilised  peoples  suggest  their 
introduction  through  political  or  religious  con- 
quest by  a  superior  race.  The  Arabs  may  thus,  or 
by  trade,  have  bestowed  a  guitar  instrument 
upon  the  negroes  of  Western  Africa,  and  theSene- 
ffambian  *  bania  *  be,  as  Mr.  Carl  Engel  suggests 
{MusiccU  Instruments,  1874,  p.  151),  the  parent 
of  the  American  negro's  banjo.  Others  derive 
the  name  from  Bandore.  a.  j.  h. 

BANES.     See  Violin- makers. 

BANTI,  Brigitta  Gioroi,  said  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  a  Venetian  gondolier,  was  bom 
at  Crema,  Lombardy,  1759.  She  began  life  as 
a  *  cantante  di  piazza,'  or  street-singer  ;  and  re- 
ceived some  little  instruction  at  the  expense  of 
a  rich  amateur.  At  the  age  of  19  she  set  out 
for  Paris,  to  seek  her  fortune,  supporting  herself 
by  singing  at  inns  and  caf^  by  the  way.  De 
Vismes,  Director  of  the  Academic,  happening  to 
hear  a  splendid  voice  on  the  BoulevMd  at  Paris 
one  evening,  stopped  at  the  cafi6  where  the  girl 
was  singing,  and  slipping  a  louis  into  her  huid 
desired  her  to  come  to  him  at  the  Op^  the  next 
day.  Here,  upon  hearing  an  air  of  Sacchini 
twice  or  thrice,  she  astonished  the  Director  by 
singing  it  perfectly  firom  beginning  to  end.     He 


engaged  her  for  the  Op^,  where  she  made  a 
triumphant  d^but  in  a  song  between  the  second 
and  third  acts  of  *  Iphig^nie  en  Aulide.'  While 
singing  in  Paris,  though  she  never  made  the 
slightest  mistake  in  concerted  pieces,  she  some- 
times executed  her  airs  after  a  very  strange 
fashion.  For  instance :  in  the  allegro  of  a  cava- 
tina  she  would,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  recommence 
the  air  from  the  very  beginning,  go  on  with  it 
to  the  turning-point  at  Uie  end  of  the  second 
part,  again  recommence,  and  continue  this  pro- 
ceeding until  warned  by  the  conductor  that  she 
had  better  think  of  ending.  In  the  meantime 
the  public,  delighted  with  her  voice,  is  said  to 
have  been  quite  satistied.  Ag^jari  having  left 
London,  the  managers  of  the  Pantheon  gave  the 
young  singer — still  called  Gioigi — an  engage- 
ment, on  condition  that  £100  a  year  should  be 
deducted  firom  her  salary  for  the  cultivation  of 
her  voioe.  Sacchini  was  her  first  master,  but 
he  soon  gave  her  up  in  despair.  Piozzi  followed, 
with  no  better  success.  Abel  was  the  last  She 
was  at  this  time,  without  doubt,  a  very  bad 
singer  with  a  very  beautiful  voice ;  and  of  so 
indolent  and  careless  a  disposition  that  she  never 
could  be  made  to  learn  the  first  rudiments  of 
music.  In  1780  she  left  England,  and  sang  to 
enthusiastic  audiences  at  several  foreign  courts. 
Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  heard  her  at  Beggio  in 
1785,  where,  he  says,  her  singing  was  delightful. 
In  1794  she  returned  to  London,  making  her 
d^ut  in  Bianchi's  'Semiramide,'  in  which  she 
introduced  an  air  from  Guglielmi's  *Debora,' 
with  violin  obbligato,  originally  played  by 
Cramer,  afterwards  by  Viotti,  Salomon,  and 
Weichsell,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Billington.  This 
song,  though  long  and  very  fatiguing,  was  always 
encored,  and  Banti  never  failed  to  repeat  it. 
Genius  in  her  seemed  to  supply  the  want  of 
science  ;  and  the  most  correct  ear,  with  the  most 
exquisite  taste,  enabled  her  to  sing  with  more 
effect,  expression,  and  apparent  knowledge  of 
her  art,  than  many  a  better  singer.  She  never 
was  a  good  musician,  nor  could  sing  at  sight 
with  ease ;  but  having  once  learnt  a  song  and 
mastered  its  character,  she  threw  into  it  deeper 
pathos  and  truer  feeling  than  any  of  her  rivals. 
Her  voice  was  of  most  extensive  compass,  rich 
and  even,  and  without  a  fault  in  its  whole 
range,  — a  true  voce  di  petto  throughout.  In  her 
youth  it  extended  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  was 
so  agile  that  she  excelled  most  singers  in  the 
bravura  style ;  but,  losing  a  few  of  her  upper 
notes,  she  modified  her  manner  by  practising 
the  cantabile,  to  which  she  devoted  herself,  and 
in  which  she  had  no  equaL  Her  acting  and 
recitative  were  excellent.  Her  most  favourite 
pieces  were  the  'Alceste'  of  Gluck,  in  which 
she  very  greatiy  excelled,  three  of  her  songs  in 
it  having  to  be  repeated  every  night ;  his  *  Iphi- 
g^nie  en  Tauride';  Paisiello's  'Elfrida'  and 
*  Nina ' ;  '  Mitridate,'  by  Nasolini ;  *  Alzira,' 
<Merope,'   *Cinna,'  and   others  composed  ex- 
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prenly  for  her  by  Bianohi  She  also  acted  in 
oomic  operas,  and  was  particularly  suooessful  in 
Paiaiello's  *Serva  Padrona.'  Her  spirits  never 
flagged  ;  nor  did  her  admirers  ever  grow  weary 
of  her.  They  never  wished  for  another  singer  ; 
but  Mrs.  Billington  had  now  returned,  and  as- 
tonished the  public  with  her  marvellous  execu- 
tion. The  manager  engaged  her  for  the  next 
season,  and  allowed  Bauti,  whose  health  was 
now  failing,  to  depart.  Before  the  close  of  her 
last  season  (1802),  however,  an  interesting  per- 
formance took  place.  Banti  prevailed  on  Mrs. 
Billington  to  sing  with  her  on  the  night  of  her 
benefit,  leaving  her  the  choice  of  opera  and 
ohanuster.  Portogallo's  'Merope'  was  chosen, 
Mrs.  Billington  acting  the  part  of  tbe  heroine, 
and  Banti  that  of  Polifonte,  though  written  for 
a  tenor.  Banti  died  at  Bologna,  Feb.  18, 1806, 
bequeathing  her  larynx  (of  extraordinary  size) 
to  the  town,  the  municipality  of  which  caused 
it  to  be  preserved  in  spirits.  Her  husband  was 
the  dancer  Zaocaria  Banti,  who  was  dancing  in 
London  as  early  as  1777  in  Sacchini's  'Creso.' 
She  left  a  daughter,  married  to  Dr.  Barbieri, 
who  raised  to  her  memory  a  monument  in  the 
cemetery  outside  the  walls  of  Bologna,  which 
was  afterwards  repaired  and  adorned  by  her 
husband,  and  from  which  we  learn  the  places 
and  dates  of  her  birth  and  death  {Hamumicon, 
viii).  J.  M. 

BAKTOCE,  Granyillb,  bom  in  London, 
August  7,  1868  ;  was  at  first  intended  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  but,  finding  his  musical 
proclivities  too  powerful,  after  a  few  lessons  in 
harmony  and  counterpoint  firom  Dr.  G.  Saunders 
at  Trinity  College,  London,  entered  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  1889  as  a  pupil  of  Mr.  F. 
Corder  ;  he  won  the  Macfarren  Scholarship  after 
his  first  term,  being  the  first  holder  of  the  prize. 
During  the  period  of  his  studentship  the  follow- 
ing works  were  given  at  the  Academy  concerts : 
Overture,  *The  Fire- Worshippers,'  Egyptian 
suite  de  ballet  from  'Rameses  II.,'  'Wulstan,' 
soena  for  baritone  and  orchestra,  and  'Caedmar,' 
one-act  opera  (in  concert-form).  This  last,  wiUi 
extracts  from  other  works,  was  given  at  an  in- 
vitation concert  in  1892,  and  in  October  of  the 
same  year  the  opera  was  presented  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  being  produced  in  London  by  Signer 
Lago  during  his  unfortunate  tenure  of  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  Oct  25.  His  strong  bent 
towards  oriental  subjects,  indicated  in  the  names 
of  two  of  the  works  given  at  the  Academy,  has 
remained  with  him  throughout  his  career,  and 
the  performance  of  the  overture  to  *  The  Fire- 
Wmhippers '  under  Mr.  Manns  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  was  Mr.  Bantock's  real  introduction  to 
the  musical  world.  It  was  some  three  years 
before  his  name  came  prominently  forward  as  a 
composer ;  from  May  1898  till  Feb.  1896  he 
was  editor  and  proprietor  of  an  excellent  little 
magazine.  The  New  Quarterly  Musical  Beview, 
and  during  the  same  period  acted  as  conductor 


of  musical  comedies,  and  light  music  generally, 
in  the  {provinces,  and  with  one  of  Mr.  George 
Edwardes's  companies  which  made  the  tour  of 
the  world  in  1894  and  1895.  The  drudgery  of 
this  work  gave  him  useful  experience,  and  led 
to  his  engagement  as  conductor  of  the  provincial 
tour  of  Staoford's  'Shamus  O'Brien'  in  1895. 
In  the  winter  of  1896,  he  formed  the  bold  pro- 
ject of  giving  a  concert  consisting  entirely  of 
compositions  by  the  younger  generation  of 
English  musicians,  all  performed  for  the  first 
time,  and  all  in  MS.  The  writers  represented 
were  the  late  Erskine  Allen,  Stanley  Hawley, 
Arthur  Hinton,  Reginald  Steggall,  William 
Wallace,  and  Bantock  himself.  Although  the 
concert,  given  Dec.  15,  was  a  financial  failure, 
it  served  tbe  good  purpose  of  giving  six  young 
composers  an  opportunity  which  the  older  insti- 
tutions would  doubtless  have  continued  to  deny 
them ;  the  task  of  getting  ahearing  for  the  younger 
school  was  continued  in  a  chamber  concert  in 
the  following  May,  with  the  same  result  After 
a  short  engagement  as  conductor  for  a  series  of 
French  plays  at  the  Royal  Theatre  (revival  of 
'  L'Enfant  Prodigue,'  etc.)  he  was  appointed  in 
1897  musical  director  of  the  Tower,  New  Brigh- 
ton, a  post  in  which  he  did  a  great  work  for 
English  music  during  the  four  years  of  his  tenure. 
Like  Manns  at  the  beginning  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  concerts,  Bantock  had,  for  the  first  year, 
only  a  military  band,  but  when  he  succeeded 
in  estabUshing  a  concert-orchestra,  he  organ- 
ised concerts  of  British  music,  many  of  which 
were  conducted  by  the  composers  themselves. 
Among  those  whose  works  were  thus  represented 
were  Mackenzie,  Parry,  Stanford,  Conler,  Ger- 
man, Elgar,  and  Cowen.  In  1898  Bsntock 
founded  the  New  Brighton  Choral  Society,  and 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Runcorn  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  In  Feb.  1900  he  conducted 
a  concert  of  British  music  at  Antwerp,  including 
first  performances  of  some  of  his  own  composi- 
tions. Foremost  among  these  was  a  symphonic 
poem,  '  Jaga-Naut '  (played  at  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts  in  the  following  March),  which  was 
intended  to  form  part  of  a  series  of  24  symphonic 
poems  on  subjects  taken  from  Southey's  Curse 
of  Kehama.  Even  the  framing  of  such  a  scheme 
shows  an  unusual  degree  of  mental  vigour  and 
ambition,  and  several  of  the  projected  cyde 
of  works  were  actually  completed  and  published ; 
ultimately,  with  the  increase  of  oUier  work, 
Mr.  Bantock  decided  to  abandon  the  idea,  which 
never  could  have  been  a  very  practical  one,  for  the 
whole  24  works  could  not  have  been  given  con- 
secutively at  a  single  concert  In  September 
1900  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  Uie  Bir- 
mingham and  Midland  Institute  School  of 
Music ;  in  February  1901  he  conducted  a 
second  concert  of  British  music  at  Antwerp ; 
and  in  October  1902  was  appointed  conductor 
of  the  Wolverhampton  Festival  Choral  Society 
in  succession  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Wood,  and  con- 
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ductor  of  the  Birmingham  Amateur  Orchestral 
Society. 

The  ohoioe  of  subjects,  and  the  forms  in  which 
Mr.  Bantock's  oompositious  are  oast,  are  enough 
to  show  that  he  belongs  to  that  class  of  modem 
composers  who  regard  abstract  music  more  or 
less  unfavourably,  preferring  it  in  its  illustra- 
tive functions.  As  is  usually  the  case  with 
these  composers,  Bantock*s  chief  power  lies  in 
the  direction  of  colour  rather  than  of  form. 
His  adaptations  of  oriental  and  other  character- 
istics mark  him  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
musical  colourists  of  the  day ;  his  music  is 
always  admirably  scored,  and  always  sounds 
well.  So  many  of  his  works  have  beeoi  publicly 
performed  without  being  published,  that  it  is 
best  to  include  in  the  catalogue  of  his  composi- 
tions a  great  number  of  things  which  are  still 
in  MS. 

CHOBA.L  AND  VOCAL  WORKS  WITH  OBCHBSTILA 
OhrlstiM,  foiilTal  ajm^ony  In  10  puis  (on*,  *Th«  WUdariMM,' 

perfonned  Haraford  FwtiTal.  190S).  1901. 
Th«  Vlra-Wonhlppan,  dnmutlo  oantaU  in  6  aotam,  18BS. 
Oaadnur,  open  tn  on*  aet,  18BS. 
Th*  Pwrl  of  Inu,  ona-aei  opant,  1886L 
Wolrtan.  aoana  for  baritone.  18BS.  MS. 

Tha  Tlma4pirlt.  rhanaody  tor  ehonia  and  orolMatim,  19QIL    Mfl. 
Thorranda't  Draam.  for  raeitaiion  with  ordtiaatra,  10891 
Son^i  of  tha  Baat,  6  aong •albums  (Arabia,  Japan,  Bgypt,  Fnrfa. 
India.  China).  1886-7. 

0ECHB8TBAL  WORKS 
Ko.  1.  n  M  oa. 


lUTkl. 

UBT). 


«  8.  Fi 
..  4.  Hi 
,.  B.  Tl 
] 
..  «.  Ia 
..  7.  Tb 
Bymphonie  Oyar  iur— . 


Halana,  18 

L  Rnailan  Boenaa,  1 


Boitaa,  Mo.  L  Rnadan  Boanaa,  18B8  (part  Antwarp.  1900). 

..  8.  RDfllah  Boanaa,  1800.    MS. 
Two  Oriantal  Boanaa  (aU  that  la  to  ranaln  of  tha  ogrela  from  I%» 
Oturm  9f  Ktttama). 
No.  1.  Prooaaalonal )  ,,»a  ■»     •«« 
..    a.Jafa-Naat    JM^^-^-    ■■• 
Orartara,  Bogana  Axam,  to  an  nnflniahad  opant,  1808.    MS. 
INSTRUMENTAL  WORKS 


Qnartai  In  0  minor  tat  atrlnga,  18B0. 
Baranada  in  F  ftor  f( 


(nia 


r  fMr  homa,  1808. 
Blaflac  Foam  for  Violonoallo  and  orohaatim,  UBS. 
Twalra  pianoforte  piaoea.  18BS. 
Two  plaAoforte  piacaa. 
Aagypt.  ballet  in  8  acta.  1889.    MS. 

VOCAL  WORKS 
Biiinaaa  11..  a  flT<»«ot  drama  with  Ineldental  miule^  UBL 

drama  aa  wall  aa  tha  mnaio  by  Bantook.) 
MaaainBflatforniala^roioaa,180S.    MS. 
Six  Song  alboma.  MS. 
Antham.  Pialm  88  (Milton),  1887. 
Cavalier  Tunaa  (Browning)  for  mala  ebolr.  UBS. 
Part-aonga.  and  pianoforte  pieoaa.  M. 

BAPTIE,  David,  bom  atEdinburgh,  Nov.  80, 
1822.  Author  of  a  useful  Handbook  of  Musical 
Biography,  1883(2nd  ed.  1887).  A  similarwork. 
Musicians  of  All  Times,  appeared  in  1889.  He 
has  published  many  glees,  and  has  many  more  in 
MS.  He  has  edited  many  hymn-books,  and  com- 
piled a  '  descriptive  catalogue/  or  index,  of  vocal 
part  music,  the  MS.  of  which  is  now  deposited  in 
the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,     o. 

BAPTISTE,  a  violinplayer,  who  flourished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  18  th  century  ;  his  real 
name  was  Baptiste  Anet;  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Corelli,  and  apparently  one  of  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  works  and  style  of  his  great  master 
at   Paris,   thereby  materially  influencing  the 


development  of  violin-playing  in  France.  When 
French  writers  of  the  period  speak  of  him  as  an 
extraordinaiy  phenomenon,  and  as  the  first  of 
all  violinists,  we  must  remember  that  at  that 
time  instrumental  music,  and  especially  the  art 
of  violin -playing,  was  still  in  its  infancy  in 
France.  Baptiste  did  not  settle  in  Paris,  in 
spite  of  his  great  success,  owing  probably  to  the 
circumstance  of  Louis  XIY.'s  exclusive  liking  for 
old  French  music  and  for  LuUy.  From  Paris 
he  went  to  Poland,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  conductor  of  the  private  band  of  a 
nobleman.  FEitner  (Quellen-Lexikon)  quotes 
from  Jaoquot  s  La  Musique  en  Lorraine  a  state- 
ment that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Poland,  and  accompanied  him  to  Lun^vUle, 
dying  there  about  1755.]  He  published  two  sets 
of  sonatas  for  the  violin,  1724  and  1729  ;  two 
suites  de  pieces  pour  deux  musettes,  op.  2, 1726 ; 
and  six  duos  pour  deux  musettes,  op.  8.     p.  D. 

BAPTISTIN,  Jkan,  a  violoncellist  whose 
real  name  waa  Johann  Baptist  Struck ;  of 
German  parentage,  bom  at  Florence  about  1690, 
He  came  to  Paris,  and  he  and  Labb^  were  the 
earliest  players  of  the  violoncello  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Op^ira.  He  had  two  pensions  from  the 
King,  fixing  him — the  first  to  France,  and  the 
second  to  Paris.  He  produced  8  operas  and  15 
ballets,  and  published  4  books  of  cantatas.  He 
died  1755. 

BAR.  A  vertical  line  drawn  across  the  stave 
to  divide  a  musical  composition  into  portions  of 
equal  duration,  and  to  indicate  the  periodical 
recurrence  of  the  accent.  The  word  bar  is  also 
commonly,  though  incorrectly,  applied  to  the 
portion  contained  between  any  two  such  vertical 
lines,  such  portion  being  termed  a  'measure.' 
In  the  ancient  '  measured  music '  (muMca  men- 
suralis — that  is,  music  consisting  of  notes  of 
various  and  determined  length,  and  so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  still  older  musica 
ehoralis  or  plana,  in  which  all  the  notes  were 
of  the  same  length)  there  were  no  bars,  the 
rhythm  being  shown  by  the  value  of  the  notes. 
But  as  this  value  was  not  constant,  being  affected 
by  the  order  in  which  the  longer  or  shorter  notes 
followed  each  other,  doubtfid  cases  occasionally 
arose,  for  the  better  understanding  of  which  a 
sign  called  punctum  divisienis  was  introduced, 
written  .  or  \/i  which  had  the  effect  of  separat- 
ing the  rhytkmic  periods  without  affecting  the 
value  of  the  notes,  and  thus  corresponded  pre- 
cisely to  the  modem  bar,  of  which  it  was  the 
earliest  precursor.  [See  also  Alteratio,  and 
Point.] 

The  employment  of  the  bar  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  and  its  object 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  first  place  to 
facilitate  the  reading  of  compositions  written  in 
soore,  by  keeping  l^e  different  parts  properly 
under  each  other,  rather  than  to  mark  the 
rhythmic  divisions.  One  of  the  earliest  instances 
of  the  use  of  the  bar  is  found  in  Agricola's 
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Muaica  InstrumenlcUia  (1529),  in  which  the 
examples  are  written  on  a  single  stave  of  ten 
lines,  the  various  parts  being  placed  above  each 
other  on  the  same  stave  (the  usual  arrangement 
in  the  earliest  scores),  with  bars  drawn  across 
the  whole  stave.  Morley  also  in  his  Practical 
Mustek  (1597)  makes  a  similar  use  of  bars  in 
all  examples  which  are  given  in  score ;  but 
the  introduction  of  the  bar  into  the  separate 
voice  parts  used  for  actual  performance  is  of 
much  later  date.  The  works  of  Tallis  (1575), 
Byrd  (1610),  and  Gibbons  (1612),  were  all 
published  without  bars,  while  in  Ravenscroft's 
Psalter  (1621)  the  end  of  each  line  of  the 
verse  is  marked  by  a  single  bar.  This  single 
bar  is  termed  by  Butler  {Principles  of  Mustek, 
1636)  an  imperfect  close,  which  he  says  is 
introduced  '  at  the  end  of  a  strain,  or  any  place 
in  a  song  where  all  the  parts  meet  and  close 
before  the  end,'  while  the  perfect  close  (the  end 
of  the  whole  composition)  is  to  be  marked  with 
*  two  bars  athwart  all  the  Rules.' 

Henry  Lawes  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
English  musician  who  regularly  employed  bars 
in  his  compositions.  His  *  Ayres  and  Dialogues,' 
published  in  1 653,  are  barred  throughout,  thou£^ 
the  *  Choice  Psalmee  put  into  Musick  for  Three 
Voices*  by  Henry  and  William  Lawes,  published 
only  five  years  previously,  is  still  without  bars. 
The  part- writing  of  the  *  Choice  Psalmee '  is  in 
many  cases  varied  and  even  ekborate,  and  there 
must  have  been  considerable  difficulty  in  per- 
forming them,  or  indeed  any  of  the  compositions 
of  that  date,  without  the  assistance  of  any  signs 
of  rhythmic  division,  especially  as  they  were  not 
printed  in  score,  but  only  in  separate  parts. 
Their  general  character  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  example,  which  has  been  translated 
into  modem  notation  and  placed  in  score  for 
greater  convenience  of  reading.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  although  without  bars,  the  *  Choice 
Pealmes '  are  intended  to  be  sung  in  common 
time,  and  that  all  have  the  sign  C  ^t  the  com- 
mencement ;  some  of  the  'Ayres  and  Dialogues,' 
on  the  other  hand,  are  in  triple  time,  and  are 
marked  with  the  figure  3. 

Hot   la   thjr  wnth 


(f/«M.  JJi,J  J-j-i^-1Jt?^-i^ 


Hot   In  thjrvnthargMnit,*   •    ptlMt  bm 


Vorin  tli7fa'T7L(Nrd     «liaa* 


In  modem  music  the  use  of  bars  is  almost 
universal.  Nevertheless  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  for  a  short  time  the  designed  irregularity 
of  the  rhythm  requires  that  they  should  be  dis- 
pensed with.  An  example  of  this  is  found  in 
certain  mor^  or  less  extended  passages  termed 
cadenzas  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  har- 
monic cadence  or  close),  which  usually  occur 
near  the  end  of  a  composition,  and  serve  the 
purpose  of  affording  variety  and  displaying  the 
powers  of  execution  of  the  performer.  (See 
the  close  of  the  Largo  of  Beethoven's  Concerto  in 
C  minor,  op.  37.)  Also  occasionally  in  passages 
in  the  style  of  fiintasia,  which  are  devoid  of  any 
definite  rhythm,  examples  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  Prelude  of  Handel's  first  Suite  in  A,  in 
Emanuel  Bach's  Fantasia  in  C  minor,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  B  flat,  op.  106,  and  in  the  third  move- 
ment of  Mendelssohn's  Sonata,  op.  6. 

But  even  in  this  kind  of  unbsrred  music  the 
relative  value  of  the  notes  must  be  approximately 
if  not  absolutely  preserved,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  often  expedient  during  the  study  of  such 
music  to  divide  the  passage  into  imaginary  bars, 
not  always  necessarily  of  the  same  length,  by 
the  help  of  which  its  musical  meaning  becomes 
more  rcuidily  intelligible.  This  has  indeed  been 
done  by  Yon  Biilow  in  regard  to  the  passage  in 
the  Sonata  above  alluded  to,  and  it  is  so  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Instraotive  Edition  of  Beethoven's 
Works'  (Stuttgart,  Cotta,  1871),  the  result 
being  a  considerable  gain  in  point  of  perspi- 
cuity. Similar  instances  will  occur  to  every 
student  of  pianoforte  music 

A  double  bar,   consisting  of   two  parallel 
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▼ertioal  lines,  is  always  placed  at  the  end  of  A 
composition,  and  sometimes  at  the  close  of  a 
section  or  strain,  especially  if  the  strain  has  to 
he  repeated,  in  which  case  the  dots  indicating 
repetition  are  pUtoed  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
double  bar,  according  as  they  may  be  required. 
Unlike  the  single  bar,  the  double  bar  does  not 
indicate  a  rhythmic  period,  as  it  may  occur  in 
the  middle  or  at  any  part  of  a  measure,  but 
merely  signifies  the  rhetorical  close  of  a  portion 
of  the  composition  complete  in  itself,  or  of  the 
whole  work.  F.  t. 

BAKBAJA,  DoMENico,  bom  1778  at  Milan, 
of  poor  parentage ;  was  successively  waiter  at 
a  cofTee- house  on  the  Piazza,  manager  of  an 
English  riding -circus,  lessee  of  the  Gucagna 
playhouse  at  Naples,  and  director  of  the  San 
Carlo  theatre.  While  at  Naples  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Ck)unt  Gallenbei^,  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  followed  him  to  Vienna 
in  1821,  and  obtained  the  direction  of  both  the 
<Kiimthner-thor'  theatre  and  that  'auf  der 
Wien,'  which  he  held  till  1828.  He  was  the 
first  to  introduce  a  subscription  into  the  Vienna 
theatres.  During  his  management  the  company 
embraced  the  best  talent  of  the  day,  including 
Meadames  Ck)lbran- Rossini,  Sontag,  Esther  Mom- 
belli,  Giuditta  Grisi,  Mainvielle-Fodor,  Feron, 
Ganticelli ;  Signori  Donzelli,  Cidmarra,  Bassi, 
Tamburini,  Rubini,  David,  Nozzari,  Lablache, 
Ambrogi,  Benedetti,  and  BottloellL  The  ballet 
was  sustained  by  Duport,  Salvatore,  and  Tagliom. 
Though  Barbaja  introduced  Rossini  into  Vienna, 
he  by  no  means  neglected  Germim  opera,  and 
under  his  management  Weber's  '  Euryanthe'  was 
produced  Got.  26,  1828.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  manager  of  the  two  most  celebrated  opera- 
houses  in  Italy,  La  Scala  at  Milan,  and  San 
Carlo  at  Naples  ;  not  to  mention  some  smaller 
operatic  establishments  also  under  his  direction. 
Bellini's  first  opera,  '  Bianca  e  Ferdinando,'  was 
written  for  Barbaja  and  produced  at  Naples. 
His  second  opera,  *  II  Pirata,'  was  also  composed 
for  Barbaja,  and  brought  out  at  Milan.  Several 
of  Donizetti's  works,  and  all  Rossini's  later  works 
for  the  Italian  stage,  were  first  presented  to  the 
public  by  the  famous  impresario,  who  was 
destined  one  day  himself  to  figure  in  an  opera. 
Barbaja  is  at  least  introduced  by  name  in  *  La 
Sir^ne,'  by  Scribe  and  Auber.  From  his  retire- 
ment till  his  death.  Get  16,  1841,  he  resided 
on  his  property  at  Posilipo.  He  was  very 
popular,  and  was  followed  to  his  grave  by  an 
immense  concourse  of  people.  c.  f.  p. 

BARBELLA,  Emanuele,  violinist  Bom  at 
Naples  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  century. 
The  following  short  account  of  his  musical 
education  was  written  by  himself  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Bumey,  who  gives  it  in  his  History  (iii. 
570): — 'Emanuele  Barbella  had  the  violin 
placed  in  his  hand  whe^  he  was  only  six  and  a 
half  years  old,  by  his  father  Franoesco  Barbella. 
After  his  father's  decease  he  took  lessons  of 


Angelo  Zaga,  till  the  arrival  of  Pasqualino  Bini, 
a  sdiolar  of  Tartini,  in  Naples,  under  whom  he 
studied  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  worked 
by  himself.  His  first  instructor  in  counterpoint 
was  Michele  Gabbalone  ;  but  his  master  dying, 
he  studied  composition  under  the  instructions  of 
Leo,  till  the  time  of  his  death.'  He  adds,  *Non 
per  questo,  Barbella  e  un  vero  asino  ohe  non 
sa  niente' — 'Yet,  notwithstanding  these  ad- 
vantages, Barbella  is  a  mere  ass,  who  knows 
nothing.'  He  wrote  nine  trios  for  two  violins 
and  violoncello,  six  duets  for  violin  and  violon- 
cello, several  books  of  easy  duets  for  two 
violins,  six  sonatas  for  violin,  and  six  duos  for 
violin  and  bass,  adhering  doeely  to  the  principles 
of  Tartini  Buraey  gives  an  example  of  his 
composition,  and  says  that  his  tone  and  manner 
were  *  marvellously  sweet  and  pleasing,  even 
without  any  other  accompaniment  than  the 
drone -bass  of  an  open  string.'  In  1758  an 
o|)era,  'EUmira  generosa,'  written  in  collabora- 
tion with  Logroscino,  was  brought  out  at  Naples, 
where  Barbella  died  in  1778.  e.  h.  d. 

BARBER  GF  BAGDAD,  THE  (Der  Barbier 
von  Bagdad) ;  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  words 
and  music  by  Peter  Cornelius ;  produced  at 
Weimar  under  Liszt,  Dec.  16,^  1858,  but  so 
unfavourably  received  that  only  one  performance 
was  given,  and  this  failure  was  the  cause  of  Liszt's 
retirement  from  his  post.  Revived  at  Munich, 
Get  15,  1885.  It  was  given  in  English,  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre,  Dec.  9,  1891. 

BARBER  GF  SEVILLE,  THE.  Gperas  of 
this  name,  founded  on  the  celebrated  play  of 
Beaumarchais  (1775),  have  been  often  produced. 
Two  only  can  be  noticed  here:  (1)  that  of 
Paisiello,  first  performed  at  St  Petersburg  in 
1780,  and  at  Paris  in  1789— at  the  *  The&tre  de 
Monsieur,'  in  the  Tuileries,  July  12,  and  at  the 
Th^tre  Feydeau,  July  22 ;  (2)  that  of  Rossini- 
libretto  by  Sterbini — produced  at  Rome,  Feb. 
5,  1816 ;  in  London,  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Jan. 
27,  1818  ;  and  at  Paris,  in  the  Salle  Louvois, 
Get  26,  1819.  Rossini  hesitated  to  undertake 
the  subject  previously  treated  by  Paisiello,  and 
before  doing  so  obtained  his  permission.  He  is 
said  to  have  completed  the  opera  in  15  days. 
Gn  its  appearance  in  Paris  an  attempt  was  made 
to  crush  it  by  reviving  Paisiello's  opera,  but  the 
attempt  proved  an  entire  failure ;  Paisiello's  day 
was  gone  for  ever.  o. 

BARBERS  GF  BASSGRA,  THE.  A  comic 
opera  in  2  acts ;  words  by  Madison  Morton ; 
music  by  John  Hullah.  Produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  Nov.  11,  1837. 

BARBI,  Alice,  vocalist,  is  distinguished  as 
one  of  the  few  Italians  who  have  revived  an  art 
long  lost  to  Italy,  that,  namely,  of  lyrical  or 
oonoert  singing. 

Bom  at  Bologna  about  1860,  Alice  Barb! 

1  Thia  date  la  glTwi  In  the IMptigBlfnmU  for  Jan.  1888. bvtta 
Una  BuDann't  UftoflAmt  tha  day  la  givMii  aa  the  Uth. 
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inherited  no  small  degree  of  mnaical  talent.  Bnt 
althonghher  early  proficiency  on  the  violin  seemed 
to  mark  her  as  a  musical  prodigy,  she  under- 
went a  course  of  training,  not  only  in  yiolin- 
playing  under  Verardi  of  Bologna,  and  afterwards 
Buzzoni,  hut  also  in  general  knowledge,  music, 
and  languages ;  travelling  abroad  at  times 
with  her  father,  and  encouraged  at  home  by 
princely  friends  and  patrons.  Barbi's  voice, 
under  instruction  from  Zamboni  and  Busi,  and 
later,  Yannucdni,  developed  intoa  mezzo-soprano 
of  fine  quality,  extending  to  high  B  flat,  and 
perfectly  equal  throughout  the  register. 

Barbi's  d^but  as  a  vocalist  took  place  at  Milan 
on  April  2,  1882.  Shortly  afterwards  she  was 
associated  with  Sgambati  in  a  concert  at  Rome, 
and  her  success  was  assured.  The  matinees 
Barbi  then  ventured  to  give  in  many  Italian 
towns  were  crowded,  and  critics  were  agreed  in 
welcoming  a  singer  of  high  rank  in  her  art  who 
yet  was  not  an  operatic  singer.  Melodies  by 
the  old  Italian  masters  were  now  brought  to 
light  and  interpreted  '  with  truth  and  sobriety 
of  feeling'  by  this  original  and  gifted  artist. 
The  agility  of  her  voice,  the  beauty  of  her  shake, 
and  tibe  perfection  of  her  ornamental  passages 
were  praised  by  Sgambati  in  an  article  trans- 
lated  by  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  for  The 
Musical  World,  1885,  p.  452. 

Her  successes  were  repeated  in  England, 
Germany,  Russia,  etc.  She  first  appeared  in 
London  in  1884,  singing  at  Signer  de  Lara's 
concert  of  Jime  24,  and  at  the  Popular  Concerts 
of  Nov.  1  and  15.  Barbi  sang  again  in  London 
in  January,  June,  and  July,  1885.  In  the 
following  year  she  gave  recitals  at  the  Princes 
HaU,  July  11  and  18,  1886.  There  followed 
universal  acknowledgment  of  the  young  artist's 
charm  of  voice  and  technical  skill ;  above  all, 
of  her  grasp  of  poetic  intention  and  rendering  of 
every  shade  of  expression  in  songs  by  Caldara, 
Astorga,  Jommelli,  Mozart,  Rosdni,  Schubert, 
Bizet,  and  Brahms,  among  others.  These  were 
given  from  memory  in  their  respective  languages. 

Before  and  after  her  retirement  from  the 
concert  platform  Alice  Barbi  wrote  poems,  some 
of  which  have  been  set  to  music  by  Bazzini. 
An  Italian  appreciation  of  Barbi  by  G.  6.  Nappi, 
with  a  portrait,  is  in  Xa  GazzeUa  Musicale  of 
1887,  p.  122.  L.  M.  M. 

6ARBIERI,  FaANCiaco  Asenjo,  bom  at 
Madrid,  August  8,  1823,  studied  in  the  conser- 
vatorium  there,  and  after  a  varied  career  as 
member  of  a  military  band,  a  theatre  orchestra, 
and  an  Italian  opera  troupe,  became  secretary  and 
chief  promoter  of  an  association  for  instituting 
a  Spanish  national  opera  and  the  distinctively 
Spanish  type  of  operetta  (zarzuela),  in  opposition 
to  the  Italian.  '  Gloria  y  peluca '  (1850),  *  Jugar 
con  fuero'  (1851),  were  the  first  of  his  series 
of  these  operettas,  of  which  he  wrote  seventy- 
five  in  alL  Apart  from  the  stage,  he  held  a 
hi£^  position  as  teacher  and  critic ;  in  1859  he 


established  a  series  of  *  Concerts  spiritnels,'  and 
was  connected  with  various  other  institutions 
for  the  encouragement  of  good  musia  He  died 
in  Madrid,  Feb.  19,  1894.  m. 

BARBIREAU,^  MaItrb  Jacques,  a  cele- 
brated  musician  of  the  15  th  century,  choirmaster 
and  teacher  of  the  boys  in  the  cathedral  of  Ant- 
werp from  1448  till  his  death,  August  8, 1491. 
Many  of  the  great  musicians  of  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries  were  his  pupils ;  he  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  Rudolph  Agricola,  and  is 
constantly  quoted  by  his  contemporary  Tinctor 
as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  music  of 
his  time.  Of  his  compositions,  a  mass  for  five 
voices,  'Virgo  parens  Christi,*  another  for  four 
voices,  'Faulx  perverse,'  and  a  Eyrie  for  the 
same,  are  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  and 
some  songs  for  three  and  four  voices  in  that  of 
Dijon.  Kiesewetter  has  scored  the  Kjrrie  from 
the  first-named  mass  and  a  song  for  three  voices, 
'  Lome  (I'homme)  bany  de  sa  plaisance.'  M.  o.  o. 

BARCAROLE  (Fr.)— ItaL  Barcaruola-^fi 
'boat-song.'  Pieces  of  music  written  in  imita- 
tion or  recollection  of  the  songs  of  Venetian 
barcaruoli  as  they  row  their  gondolas.  Barca- 
roles have  been  often  adopted  by  modem  com- 
posers ;  as  by  Harold  in  '  Zampa ' ;  by  Auber 
in  '  Masaniello '  and  '  Fra  Diavolo ' ;  by  Doni- 
zetti in  *  Marino  Faliero ' ;  by  Schubert,  *  Auf 
dem  Wasser  zu  singen '  (Op.  72) ;  by  Chopin 
for  Piano  solo  (Op.  60) ;  and  by  Stemdale  Ben- 
nett for  Piano  and  Orchestra  in  his  4th  Con- 
certo. Mendelssohn  has  left  several  examples. 
The  first  *  Song  without  words '  that  he  composed 
— published  as  Op.  19,  No.  6 — is  the  *  Venetian- 
isches  Gondellied '  in  G  minor,  which  the  auto- 
graph shows  to  have  been  written  at  Venice 
Oct.  16,  1880.  Others  are  Op.  80,  No.  6  ; 
Op.  62,  No.  5  ;  and  the  beautifid  song.  Op.  57, 
No.  5, '  Wenn  durch  die  Piazzetta. '  One  essential 
characteristic  in  all  these  is  the  alternation  of 
a  strong  and  a  light  beat  in  the  movement  of 
6-8  time — Chopin's  alone  being  in  12-8 — with 
a  triplet  figure  pervading  the  entire  composition, 
the  object  being  perhaps  to  convey  the  idea  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  boat,  or  the  regular 
monotonous  strokes  of  the  oars.  The  autograph 
of  Bennett's  barcarole  is  actually  marked  '  In 
rowing  time.'  The  tempo  of  the  barcaroles 
quoted  above  differs  somewhat,  but  is  mostly 
of  a  tranquil  kind.  The  '  Gondoletta '  entitled 
'La  Biondina,'  harmonised  by  Beethoven,  and 
given  in  his  *  1 2  verschiedene  Volkslieder '  (Notte- 
bohm's  Catalogue,  p.  176),  though  of  the  same 
character  as  the  boatmen's  songs,  is  by  Pistrucci, 
an  Italian  composer.  w.  h.  o. 

BARCROFTE,  Thomas,  a  composer  of  whose 
biography  nothing  is  known.  A  Te  Deum  and 
Benedictus  (in  F),  and  two  anthems  are  ascribed 
to  him  in  Tudway's  MS.  Collection.  The  former, 
an  early  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Cathedral 

1  CUled  alw  Barblriiui,  BarbiooU,  BarbTiijaraa,  Barbarfaui,  Ba» 
wyrlanaa,  and  BarUngant. 
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library  at  Ely  (where  he  is  said  to  haye  been 
organist  in  1535),  are  dated  1582,  a  date  much 
too  early  for  an  English  setting  of  these  hymns. 
It  seems  much  more  probable  that  the  autiior  of 
these  compositions  was  George  Barorofte  [who 
matriculated  as  a  sizar  of  Trinity  College,  0am- 
bridge,  on  Dec.  12,  1574,  and  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1577-78.  He  was  a  minor  canon  and] 
organist  of  Ely  Cathedral  in  1579,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  died  in  1610.  The  service 
above  mentioned,  and  one  of  the  anthems, 
*0  Almighty  God,'  were  printed  by  the  Motett 
Society.  s.  F.  R. 

BABD.  The  following  definition  is  given  in 
Murray's  (hford  Dictionary :  —  *  An  ancient 
Celtic  order  of  minstrel-poets,  whose  primary 
function  appears  to  have  been  to  compose  and 
sing  (usuidly  to  the  harp)  verses  celebrating  the 
achievements  of  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  who 
committed  to  verse  historical  and  traditional 
facts,  religious  principles,  laws,  genealogies,  etc. 
...  In  Welsh  specifically,  a  poet  or  versifier 
who  has  been  recognised  at  the  Eisteddfod.' 
The  functions  of  bards,  which  were  at  least  as 
much  political  as  musical,  descended  in  many 
cases  from  father  to  son,  and  they  were  naturally 
very  important  in  the  early  periods  of  national 
history.  The  attempted  extermination  of  the 
Welsh  bards  by  Edward  I.  in  1284  implies 
that  they  were  far  from  being  the  merely  pacific, 
picturesque  old  minstrels  with  which  fiction  has 
generally  been  concerned ;  but  their  political 
importance  seems  to  have  been  greater  in 
Wales  than  in  any  other  country.  Both  in 
Wales  and  Ireland  they  wore  supposed  to  be 
able  to  read  the  future ;  in  Scotland  their 
ancient  dignity  was  so  &t  lost  in  the  15th 
century  that  laws  were  enacted  against  them, 
and  they  were  classified  with  beggars  and  other 
vagabonds.  No  doubt,  in  all  three  countries, 
they  did  more  than  any  other  class  of  persons  to 
preserve  the  traditional  music,  just  as  was  done 
in  England  by  the  gleemen,  and  in  Scandinavia 
by  the  scalds.  The  composition  of  extempore 
rhymes  in  celebration  of  any  patron  or  his 
friends  formed  part  of  the  duties  of  bards  in  the 
later  days  of  their  existence  ;  and  this  form  of 
skill  has  been  continued  by  the  work  of  the 
modem  or  revived  Eisteddfodau,  where  the 
singing  of  impromptu  'penillions'  is  still  re- 
warded with  prizes.  Independently  of  this 
artificial  support,  the  same  practice  continued 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  in  such 
places  as  Evans's  supper  rooms,  after  the  manner 
recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  7*he  Netoeomes. 
The  'bardic'  rites  and  customs  which  take  place 
at  the  Eisteddfodau  in  various  parts  of  England 
and  Wales,  or  at  the  preliminary  Gorsedd,  a 
year  and  a  day  before  each,  are  of  rather  doubt- 
fid  authentioity.     See  Eisteddfod.  m. 

BABDELLA,  Antonio  Naldi,  called  '11 
Bardello,'  chamber -musician  to  tiie  Duke  of 
Tuscany  at  the  end  of  the  16th  and  beginning 


of  the  1 7th  centuries,  and,  according  to  Arteaga, 
inventor  of  the  Theorbo.  Caccini  states  that  he 
was  an  admirable  performer  on  that  instrument. 

BABDI,  Giovanni,  Count  of  Vemio,  a  Floren- 
tine noble,  lived  in  the  end  of  the  16th  centuiy, 
an  accomplished  scholar  and  mathematician, 
member  of  the  Academy  Delia  Crusca,  and  of 
the  Alterati  in  Florence,  maestro  di  camera  to 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  Don!  attributes  to  him  the 
first  idea  of  the  opera,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
first  performances  of  the  kind  were  held  in  his 
house  by  his  celebrated  band  of  friends,  Yicenzo 
Galilei,  Caccini,  Strozzi,  Corsi,  Peri,  and  Binuc- 
cini,  and  that  he  himself  composed  the  words 
for  more  than  one  such  piece,  e.g,  '  L'amico  fido,' 
and  '  II  combattimento  d'ApoUino  col  serpen te.' 
FA  four-part  composition,  *  Miseri  habitator,'  by 
nim  appeared  in  Malvezzi's  Intermedii,  1591, 
and  a  five-part  madrigal  is  attributed  to  him  by 
Yogel,  Bihlioth,  d,  gedruektenwdtl,  Vocalmusik, 
ii.  429,  in  a  collection  of  1582  :  Eitner  {Qudlen- 
Lexikon)  considers  that  the  name  is  only  given 
as  that  of  the  person  to  whom  the  madrigal 
was  dedicated.]  M.  c.  a 

BABGAGLlA,  Soipione,  a  Neapolitan  com- 
poser and  contrapuntist,  mentioned  by  Cerreto, 
lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century. 
According  to  Bumey  the  word  '  Concerto '  occurs 
for  the  first  time  in  his  work  '  Trattenimenti 
.  .  .  da  suonare '  (Venice,  1587). 

BABGIEL,  WoLDEMAB,  son  of  a  teacher  of 
music  at  Berlin,  and  step-brother  of  Mme.  Clara 
Schumann  (his  mother  being  the  divorced  wife 
of  Friedrich  Wieck),  was  bom  at  Berlin,  Oct.  8, 
1828.  He  was  made  to  play  the  piano,  the 
violin,  and  organ  at  home,  and  was  instructed  in 
counterpoint  by  Dehn.  As  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Bobert  Schumann,  he  spent  two  years 
at  the  Conservatorium  of  Leipzig,  which  was 
then  (1846)  under  Mendelssohn's  supervision ; 
and,  before  leaving  it,  he  attracted  general 
attention  by  an  octet  for  strings,  which  was 
performed  at  one  of  the  public  examinations. 

After  his  return  to  Berlin,  in  1850,  he  com- 
menced work  as  a  teacher,  and  increased  his 
reputation  as  a  composer  by  the  publication  of 
various  orchestral  and  chamber  works,  as  well  as 
pianoforte  pieces.  In  1859  he  was  called  to  a 
professorship  at  the  Conservatorium  of  Cologne, 
which,  in  1865,  he  exchanged  for  the  post  of 
capellmeister,  and  director  of  the  institute  of  the 
Maatschappg  tot  bevordering  van  toonkunst  at 
Botterdam.  In  1 874  he  was  appointed  professor 
at  the  Ebnigliche  Hochschnle  fiir  Musik,  which  is 
now  flourishing  under  the  leadership  of  Joachim, 
at  Berlin.  He  is  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  and  is  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  three '  Meisterschulen  fur  musikalisohe  Com- 
position '  connected  with  the  Academy. 

As  a  composer,  Bargiel  must  be  ranked  among 
the  foremost  disciples  of  Schumann.  He  makes 
up  for  a  certain  lack  of  freshness  and  spontaneity 
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in  his  themes  by  most  carefully  elaborated  treat- 
ment. Besides  his  pianoforte  pieoes,  op.  1-5, 
and  his  trios  for  pianoforte  and  strings,  three 
orertures  for  full  orchestra,  *  Prometheus,  *  op.  1 6, 
'  Zu  einem  Trauerspiel,'  and  '  Medea,'  and  the 
23rd  Psalm  for  female  yoices  should  be  particu- 
larly mentioned  [as  well  as  a  Symphony  in  G, 
op.  30  ;  13  th  Paalm,  for  chorus  and  orchestra, 
op.  26  ;  for  pianoforte  the  Suites,  op.  7  and  18, 
and  a  Sonata,  op.  34  ;  an  intermezzo  for  or- 
chestra, 3  trios,  4  string  quartets,  and  smaller 
choral  worksl  £.  d. 

BARITONE  (ItaL  BariUmo;  Fr.  Barytan, 
Batse-  TailU,  ConconUmty  The  male  voice  inter- 
mediate to  the  bass  ana  the  tenor.  The  com- 
pound jSapiWoyos  signifies  *of  heavy  timbre,* — 
in  this  instance,  in  relation  to  the  tenor.  It  is 
therefore  a  misnomer ;  for,  however  close  their 
approximation  in  compass,  the  quality  of  what 
is  now  understood  by  the  baritone  voice  unmis-. 
takably  marks  it  as  a  high  bass,  not  a  low  tenor. 
The  recognition  of  this  important  fact  is  mani- 
fest in  tibe  works  of  the  majority  of  modem 
composers.  One  instance  out  of  many  will  suffice. 
The  principal  part  in  Mendelssohn's  oratorio 
'  Elijah '  ranges  from  the  C  in  the  bass  stave  to 
the  F  above  it,  very  rarely  descending  below  the 
former  note.  Sung,  as  it  might  be  with  perfect 
— or  too  much — ease,  by  a  low  tenor,  it  would 
obviously  lose  all  its  dignity  and  breadth.  Since 
the  production  of  Mozart's  *Nozze  di  Figaro' 
and  *Don  Giovanni'  the  baritone  voice  has 
found  much  favour  with  composers,  and  been 
cultivated  with  unprecedented  success.  Innumer- 
able principal  parts  have  been  written  for  it ; 
and  not  to  speak  of  artists  of  this  class  still 
before  the  public,  the  names  of  Bartleman  in 
England,  of  Ambrogetti  in  Italy,  and  of  Martin 
in  France,  are  historicaL     [Bass].  j.  h. 

BARITONE,  the  name  usually  applied  to  the 
althom  in  B|^  or  0.  It  stands  in  the  same  key  as 
the  euphonium,  but  the  bore  being  on  a  consider- 
ably lees  scale,  and  the  mouth-piece  smaller,  it 
gives  higher  notes  and  a  less  volume  of  tone.  It 
is  almost  exclusively  used  in  reed  and  brass  bands, 
to  the  latter  of  which  it  is  able  to  ftimish  a 
certain  variety  of  quality.  See  Saxhorn.  w.h.& 

BARKER,  Oharles  Spaokman,  was  bom  at 
Bath,  Oct  10,  1806.  Left  an  orphan  at  five 
years  old,  he  was  brought  up  by  his  godfather, 
who  gave  him  such  an  education  as  would  fit 
him  for  the  medical  profession.  But  Barker, 
accidentally  witnessing  the  operations  of  an 
eminent  London  organ-builder.  Bishop,  who  was 
erecting  an  organ  in  hii  neighbourhood,  deter- 
mined on  following  that  occupation,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  builder  for  instraotion  in  the 
art  Two  years  afterwards  he  retnmed  to  Bath 
and  establidied  himself  as  an  organ-builder  there. 
About  1882  the  newly-built  Isj^  organ  in  York 
Minster  attracted  general  attention,  and  Barker, 
impressed  by  the  immense  labour  occasioned  to 
the  player  by  the  extreme  hardness  of  touch  of 


the  keys,  tumed  his  thoughts  towards  devising 
some  means  of  overcoming  the  resistance  offiered 
by  the  keys  to  the  fingers.  The  result  was  the 
invention  of  the  pneumatic  lever,  by  which 
ingenious  contrivance  the  pressure  of  the  wind 
which  occasioned  the  resistance  to  the  touch 
was  skilfully  applied  to  lessen  it  Barker 
offered  his  invention  to  several  English  organ- 
builders,  but  finding  them  indisposed  for  fin- 
ancial reasons  to  adopt  it,  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  in  1887  about  the  time  that 
Gavaill6-Gol  was  building  a  large  organ  for  the 
church  of  St  Denis.  To  that  eminent  builder 
he  addressed  himself,  and  Oavaill^,  seeing  the 
importance  of  the  invention,  immediately  adopted 
it  The  pneumatic  lever  was  also  applied  to 
the  organs  of  St  Roch  and  the  Madeleine. 
Barker  took  out  a  patent  for  it  in  1 839.  About 
1840  be  became  director  of  the  business  of  Dau- 
blaine  and  Gallinet  (afterwards  Ducroquet,  and 
later  Merklin  and  Schiitz),  and  built  in  1846  a 
lai^ge  organ  for  the  church  of  St  Eustache,  which 
was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  six  months 
after  its  erection.  He  also  repaired  the  fine 
organ  of  the  church  of  St  Sulpice.  At  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1865  he  received  a  first-class  medal 
and  the  Gross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Later 
the  pneumatic  lever  came  gradually  into  use  in 
England,  and  his  patent  for  electric  organs  was 
purchased  by  Bryceson  of  London.  He  remained 
with  MerkUn  until  1860,  when  he  set  up  a 
factory  of  his  own  under  the  firm  of  Barker  and 
Yerschneider,  and  built  the  organs  of  St  Au- 
gustin  and  of  Montrouge  in  Paris,  both  electric 
The  war  of  1870  caused  him  to  leave  Paris  and 
return  to  England,  when  he  built  the  organs 
for  the  GathoUc  cathedrals  of  Gork  and  Dublin. 
He  died  at  Maidstone,  Nov.  26,  187^. 

w.  H.  H.  and  V.  de  p. 

BARLEY,  William.  One  of  the  early 
English  music  printers.  He  worked  under  an 
'  assignment '  of  the  music  printing  patent  con- 
ferred on  Thomas  Morley  by  Queen  ^izabeth  in 
1698.  Barley,  as  bookseller  and  printer,  lived, 
in  1692,'  in  Graoechuroh  Street,  and  worked 
until  at  least  1614.  His  printing  was  particu- 
larly bold  and  good,  and  though  his  bibliography 
is  rather  limited,  yet  it  includes  many  important 
works.  He  printed  A  Newe  Booke  qf  TMitture, 
1696 ;  The  FMhetcay  to  Musieke,  1696 ;  Anthony 
Holbome's  'Pavans,  Galliards,  Almains,  and 
other  short  ^rs,'  1699  ;  Alison's  '  Psalms,' 
1699  ;  John  Farmer's  First  Set  of  'Madrigals,' 
1699;  John  Bennet's  'Madrigalls  to  Fours 
Yoyces,'1699;  Weelke's  'Ayeres  or  Phantastioke 
Spirites,'  1608  ;  *  Pammelia,'  1609  ;  and  Robin- 
son's 'New  Githaren  Lessons,'  1609.      f.  k. 

BARNARD,  Gharlottb  Alinoton,  known 
by  her  pseudonym  of  '  Glaribel,'  was  bom  Deo. 
28,  1880,  and  married  Bir.  G.  G.  Barnard  in 
1864.  She  received  some  instraction  in  the 
elements  of  composition  from  W.  H.  Holmes, 
and  between  1868  and  1869  published  some 
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hundred  bftllads,  most  of  which  attained  an  ex- 
traordinary popularity  of  a  transient  kind.  A 
Yolume  of  TkougfUSy  Fenes,  and  Songs  was  pub- 
lished, and  another  volume  of  poems  was  printed 
for  private  oiroulation.  She  died  at  Dover, 
Jan.  30, 1869.    {DicL  of  Nat,  Biog.)     w.  b.  s. 

BARNARD,  Rev.  John,  a  minor  canon  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  was 
the  first  who  published  a  collection  of  cathedral 
music.  His  work  appeared  in  1641  under  the 
title  of  'The  First  Book  of  Selected  Church 
Musick,  consisting  of  Services  and  Anthems, 
such  as  are  now  used  in  the  Cathedrall  and 
Collegiat  Churches  of  this  Eingdome.  Never 
before  printed.  Whereby  such  Bookes  as  were 
heretofore  with  much  difficulty  and  chai^ges, 
transcribed  for  the  use  of  the  Quire,  are  now 
to  the  saving  of  much  Labour  and  expence, 
publisht  for  tie  general  good  of  all  such  as  shall 
desire  them  either  for  publick  or  private  exercise. 
Collected  out  of  divers  approved  Authors.'  The 
work  was  printed,  without  bars,  in  a  bold  type, 
with  diamond  headed  notes,  in  ten  separate 
parts — medius,  first  and  second  contratenors, 
tenor  and  bassus  for  each  side  of  the  choir,  Decani 
and  Cantoris.  A  part  for  the  organ  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  some  of  the  verse  anthems  in  which 
intermediate  symphonies  occur,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  printed. 
From  many  causes — the  wear  and  tear  resulting 
from  daily  use  in  choirs,  the  destruction  of 
service-books  during  the  civil  war,  and  others — 
it  happened  that  a  century  ago  no  perfect  copy  of 
this  work  was  known  to  exist,  the  least  imperfect 
set  being  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  where  eight  of 
the  ten  vocal  parts  (some  of  them  mutilated) 
were  to  be  found,  the  bassus  decani  and  medius 
cantoris  being  Mranting.  It  so  remained  until 
Jan.  1862,  when  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
acquired  by  purchase  a  set  consisting  also  of 
eight  vocal  parts,  including  the  two  wanting  in 
the  Hereford  set,  and  some  also  being  mutilated. 
A  duplicate  of  the  bassus  decani  which  had 
been  with  this  set  was  purchased  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Hereford,  and  a  transcript  of  the 
imperfect  medius  cantoris  was  permitted  by  the 
Society  to  be  taken  for  them,  so  that  the  Hereford 
set  still  retains  its  pre-eminence.  The  work 
does  not  include  the  compositions  of  any  then 
living  author,  the  compiler  in  his  pre^Kce  declar- 
ing his  intention  of  giving  such  in  a  future  publi- 
cation. 

Its  contents  .are  as  follows : — 


Taixti.   lH8crT.4ToloM.Dmin. 
V.  BnuioKM.    4  T.    D  miu. 
B.  BBTia.    4aiidST.    Dmin. 
W.  Btud.    4»  8  and  6  t.    D  min. 
O.  OiBBoaa.    4  t.    F. 
W.  MuaDT.   4»SMtd6T.   Dmln. 
B.  PAMon.    4,  5, 6  uid  7  t.   P. 
T.  MoRUT.    1.  9,  t,  4  and  8  T. 

Dmln. 
Dr.OvLM.    l.l.S.40and6T.a 

rriM  »bOT«  Kf  Mg.  Mid 

Bt.  SanrloM  oompUia,  and  an 

•Mh  «nUtled  '  l«t  SOTrlea.*] 
Mr.WAJio.    Mag.»ndN.D.   1.8. 

t,  4 and  St.    O mIn. 
Mr.  Woonov.     T«  D«iim,  4  t. 

Dmln. 


Bthd.    tad  8«rT.  with 

Mag.  and  N.  D.    G  mln. 
Btkow    Srd  a.  Maf.  and  V.  D. 

5t.    C. 
MOKLBT.    8nda,  iraff.andN.D. 

5t.    O. 
O.  OiBBon.    9nd  a.  Mc.  and  Br. 

1,  ^  S,  4  and  6  T.   D  minor. 
TAixra.    Isi  PraoML 
Do.   lstPa.toda  Wberewlthaa 
Do.    tad  Pa.    OdoawaU. 
Do.    SrdPa.    Mj  aoul  olaaTath. 
Br&n.    IsiPraoML 
Da    lai  Pa.  to  do.    O  dap. 
Do.    tad  Pa.    8aT«  ma,  O  Cktd. 
Do.    9q«*  Praeaa. 
Do.    latPa.todo.    WhcnlaraaL 


Do.    SrdPa.  Tnah  ma.  O  Lord. 
O.  Oinaon.    lat  PraoaiL 
Do.    Pa.  to  do.    Thoa  opanvat. 
TALua.    Baqponaea.  Prajrar,  at& 
Do.    Utauy. 

/Wg  .iwttwiM.  IparU, 
TAiJja.     O  Lord.  glTa  thr  Holy 

Spirit. 
B.  HooPBL    Tnoli  ma. 
PAnjiAjrr.    Hida  not  Tbon. 
Do.    Call  to  ramambrmnoa. 
J.  SBBraaAnn.    Haata  Thaa. 
Do.    Itadpt.)    Bat  lat  aU. 
W.  MuvoY.    O  Lord,  the  Makar. 
Da   O  Lord,  tha  worlds  SaTkrar. 
O.  QuBon.    Dalivar  na. 
Da    (tadpt)    Blaaaadba. 
O.  GnBon.    Almighty  and  arar- 

laatlng. 
BATtsif .    O  pnOaa  tha  Lord. 
Da    Hlda  not  Thou. 
Da    Lord,  wa  beaiaoh  Tliaa. 
Da    Haata  Thaa.  O  Ood. 
Da    (tadpt)    Batlatallthoaa. 
Da    When  tha  Lord. 
Dr.TYB.    I  will  axalt  Thaa. 
Da     (tad  pt.)     Slug  onto  tha 

Lord. 
Da    Dooamlaaraatar.    [DlTldad 

IntoSUttlaanthama.] 

FuUAmglmiu^tpQrU. 
TAixia.  With  all  oar  hearta. 
Da    Blaaaad  ba  Thy  nama. 


^oom.  onMmOodAlmlffhtir. 
TAixia.    I  call  and  cty. 
Moaoy.    O  Lord,  I  bow. 
Btrd.    Prareuta*. 
KHoom.    BdioldltlaOlirlat 
E4»T.  Wbitb.   TliaLordhlaMaa. 
TAixia.    Wipe  away. 
BYnn.  O  God,  whom  owoAneaa. 
Da     O  Lord,  make  thy  aarraat 


Dr.TYB.    I  lift  my  heart. 
Bybo.    O  Lord.  tam. 
Da    (tad  pt.)    Bow  Thine  ear. 
Dr.  QiUB.    O  glTa  thanka. 

FuU  AnthmmM^t,9purt$. 
Bybu.    Sing  Joyfully.  6  t. 
B.  PAxaoaa.    DaliTer  ma.  6  t. 
O.  OlBBoaa.    Hoaanna,  6  t. 
Da    Lift  iq>  yovr  htada.  6  t. 
WBBLBBa.    O  Lord,  grant,  6  and 
7t. 

^ftfikeNu  «•«*  Vtnm. 
Bybd.    O  Lord,  raboka  ma  not. 
Da    Hear  my  prayer. 
W.  MuaoY.  Ah.  helpleaa  wretch. 
Moblbt.    Oat  of  the  deep. 
O.  OiBBOOfB.    Behold  Thoa  haat. 
BAnrna.    Oat  of  the  deep. 
Waadu    I  wmpiBlaa. 
Bybd.    Thoa  God. 
Da    caulat  rlalng. 
Da    (tad  pt.)    Christ  la  riaen. 
Dr.  Buu.    DellTor  ma. 
Waadu    Lat  Ood  arlaa. 


From  the  printed  and  manuscript  parts,  aided 
by  other  old  manuscript  organ  and  voice  parts, 
Mr.  John  Bishop  of  Cheltenham  made  a  score 
of  the  work,  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  remains 
unpublished.     It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Seven  separate  parts  of  the  MS.  collectiona 
made  by  Barnard  for  this  work,  comprising  up- 
wards of  180  services  and  anthems  b^dee  those 
included  in  the  published  work,  together  with 
the  set  of  parts  which  likewise  belonged  to  the- 
Sacred  Hannonio  Society,  are  now  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  w.  h.  H. 

BARNBY,  Sib  Joseph,  son  of  Thomaa 
Bamby,  an  organist,  was  bom  at  York,  August 
12,  1838.  He  entered  the  choir  of  the  minster 
when  seven  years  old,  and  was  an  organist  and 
choirmaster  at  twelve.  In  1854  he  entered  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  was,  two  years- 
afterwards,  narrowly  defeated  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  in  the  competition  for  tiie  first  Men- 
delssohn Scholarship.  He  was  organist  succes- 
sively at  Mitcham,  St  Michael's,  Queenhithe, 
and  St.  James'  the  Less,  Westminster,  before- 
he  was  appointed  to  St.  Andrew's,  Wells  Street, 
where  he  remained  from  1868  to  1871,  estab- 
lishing the  musical  reputation  of  the  services. 
From  1871  to  1886  he  was  organist  of  St 
Anne's,  Soho,  where  he  instituted  the  annual 
performances  of  Bach's  Passion  Music  according 
to  St.  John,  with  orchestral  accompaniment 
In  1867  Messrs.  Novello,  to  whom  he  had  been 
musical  adviser  since  1861,  established  <  Bamby'a 
Choir,'  which  gave '  oratorio  concerts '  from  1869 
till  1872,  when  it  was  amalgamated  with  the 
choir  formed  and  conducted  by  Gounod  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  under  the  title  of  the  <  Royal 
Albert  Hall  Choral  Society'  (now  the  'Royal 
Choral  Society ').  The  same  firm  of  publishers 
also  gave  daily  concerts  in  the  Albert  Hall  in 
1874-75  which  were  conducted  by  Bamby.  He 
had  conducted  the  St  Matthew  Passion  in  West- 
minster Abbey  in  1871,  and  in  1878^  when  the; 
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London  Mosioal  Society  was  formed,  he  became 
its  oondaotor,  and  imder  his  baton  the  Society 
produced  Dvorak's  '  Stabat  Mater '  for  the  first 
time  in  England,  March  10,  1888.  He  gave  up 
the  post  in  1886,  being  succeeded  by  Sir  A.  0. 
Mackenzie.  He  was  appointed  precentor  of 
Eton  in  1875— a  poet  of  the  highest  importanoe 
in  the  musical  education  of  the  upper  classes — 
and  retained  it  till  1892,  when  he  succeeded 
Thomas  Weist-Hill  as  principal  of  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music  In  1886-88  he  was  conductor 
of  the  rehearsals  and  concerts  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow. 
On  Nov.  10,  1884,  he  conducted  the  first  per- 
formance in  England  of  Wskgner's  *  ParsiM '  as  a 
oonoert  in  the  Albert  HalL  He  was  knighted 
on  August  5,  1892,  and  later  in  the  same  year 
oonducted  theCardiff  Festival ;  he  conducted  the 
same  festival  in  1895,  and  a  few  months  after- 
wards he  died  suddenly  in  London,  on  Jan.  28, 
1896.  He  was  buried  in  Norwood  Cemetery, 
after  a  special  service  in  St.  Paul's  CathedraL 
Bamby's  compositions  include  an  oratorio, 
*  Rebekah '  (1870),  a  psalm,  *  The  Lord  is  King ' 
(Leeds  Festival,  1883),  an  enormous  number  of 
services  and  anthems,  part-songs,  and  vocal 
solos,  trios,  etc  ;  a  series  of '  Eton  Songs '  had  a 
great  popularity  with  the  class  for  which  they 
were  intended  ;  he  wrote  also  246  hymn-tunes, 
published  in  one  vol.  in  1897  ;  and  edited  five 
hymn-books,  tlie  most  important  of  which  was 
« The  Hymnary  *  (1872).    {Diet,  of  Nat,  Biog.] 

Having  regard  to  the  lack  of  genuine  inspira- 
tion in  much  of  Bamby's  music,  it  would  be 
easy  to  underrate  his  work  altogether,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  did  much  to  popularise 
music  with  a  certain  class,  and  it  is  only  fair 
to  remember  that  if  he  fostered  the  admiration 
for  Gounod's  less  satisfactory  compositions,  he 
also  stimulated  the  love  of  Bach.  As  a  choir- 
master he  had  great  gifts,  and  managed  to 
secure  a  wonderful  degree  of  accuracy ;  under 
him,  choir-singing  was  a  kind  of  drill,  and  the 
precision  he  obtained,  though  valuable  in  itself, 
was  not  equally  suited  to  all  kinds  of  mnsic    M. 

BARNETT,  John,  bom.  at  Bedford,  July  15, 
1802.  His  mother  was  a  Hungarian,  and  his 
father  a  Prussian,  whose  name  was  Berahard 
Beer,  which  was  changed  to  Bamett  Baraett  on 
his  settlement  in  England  as  a  jeweller.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  he  was  a  second  cousin 
of  Meyerbeer.  In  his  infancy  John  showed  a 
marked  predilection  for  music,  and  as  his  child- 
hood advanced  proved  to  have  a  fine  alto  voice. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  articled  to  S.  J. 
Arnold,  proprietor  of  the  Lyceum,  Arnold  engag- 
ing to  provide  him  with  musical  instraction  in 
return  for  his  services  as  a  singer.  The  young 
vocalist  acoordingly  appeared  upon  thr  stage 
at  the  Lyceum,  July  22,  1813,  in  'The  Ship- 
wreck,'  and  continued  a  successful  career  until 
the  breaking  of  his  voice.  During  this  time  he 
was  receiving  instraction  in  music,  first  from 


0.  E.  Horn,  and  afterwards  from  Price,  the  chorus- 
master  of  Drary  Lane.  He  wrote,  while  yet  a 
boy,  a  mass  and  many  lighter  pieces,  some  of 
which  were  published.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
term  with  Arnold  he  took  pianoforte  lessons  of 
Perez,  organist  of  the  Spanish  embassy,  and 
subsequently  of  Ferdinand  Ries.  From  the  latter 
he  received  his  first  real  lessons  in  harmony. 

His  first  essay  for  the  stage  was  the  musical 
farce  of  *  Before  Breakfast '  (Lyceum,  1825),  the 
success  of  which  induced  him  to  continue  the 
line  he  had  commenced.  Among  the  pieces  he 
subsequently  wrote  may  be  enumerated  *  Mon- 
sieur Mallet,'  'Robert  the  Devil,'  'Country  Quar- 
ters,' 'Two  Seconds,'  'The  Soldier's  Widow,' 
'The  Picturesque,'  'Married  Lovers,'  'The Deuce 
is  in  her,'  'Charles  the  Twelfth'  (which  con- 
tained the  popular  Ballad  '  Rise,  gentle  Moon ), 
and  'The  Carnival  of  Naples,'  the  latter  per- 
formed at  Covent  Garden  in  1880.  Meantime 
he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  higher  branches 
of  his  art,  and  in  1830  published  his  oratorio 
of 'The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,'  which  has 
never  been  performed  in  public  In  1831  he 
brought  out  at  Sadler's  Wells  'The  Pet  of  the 
Petticoats,'  subsequently  transplanted  to  the 
greater  th^tres.  This  was  his  most  important 
dramatic  work  up  to  this  period.  It  was  de- 
servedly popular,  and  contained  dramatic  music 
then  new  to  the  English  stage. 

In  1882  Bamett  was  engaged  by  Madame 
Yestris  as  music-director  of  the  Olympic  Theatre, 
for  which  he  wrote  a  number  of  popular  musical 
pieces — *  The  Paphian  Bower, ' '  Olympic  Revels, ' 
'  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,'  'Blanche  of  Jer- 
sey,' etc.  Also  for  Drury  Lane  a  lyrical  version 
of  Mrs.  Centlivre's  'Bold  stroke  for  a  Wife,'  with 
Braham  in  the  principal  character.  Under  the 
title  of  '  Win  her  and  Wear  her '  this  piece  was 
played  for  a  few  nights,  but  failed  to  obtain  the 
success  it  merited,  partly  owing  to  the  inappro- 
priateness  of  the  subject.  The  music  contains 
many  gems  introduced  by  the  composer  into  his 
later  works. 

In  1884  he  published  his  'Lyrical  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Modem  Poets,'  a  collection  of  songs 
of  remarkable  beauty  and  poetic  feeling  ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  'Songs  of  the  Minstrels,' 
and  'Amusement  for  Leisure  Hours.'  These 
productions,  the  first  especially,  raised  him  in 
the  estimation  of  the  musical  world. 

Baraett's  great  work,  'The  Mountain  Sylph,' 
was  produced  at  the  Lyceum  on  August  25, 
1834,  with  remarkable  success.  It  was  origin- 
ally designed  as  a  musical  drama  for  one  of  the 
minor  theatres,  and  afterwards  extended  into 
complete  operatic  form.  It  met  with  some  op- 
position on  the  first  night,  but  soon  became  a 
standard  favourite.  '  Here  then,'  says  Professor 
Macfarren,  'was  the  first  English  opera  con- 
strocted  in  the  acknowledged  fomi  of  its  age 
since  Ame's  time-honoured  "  Artaxerxes"  ;  and 
it  owes  its  importance  as  a  work  of  art,  not 
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more  to  the  artistio  mould  in  which  it  is  cast 
than  to  the  artistic,  conscientious  emulous  feeling 
that  pervades  it.  Its  production  opened  a  new 
period  for  music  in  this  country,  from  which  is 
to  be  dated  the  establishment  of  an  English 
dramatic  school,  which,  if  not  yet  accomplished, 
has  made  many  notable  advances.'  Bamett 
dedicated  the  work  to  his  old  master,  Arnold, 
extolling  him  as  the  fosterer  of  the  British 
Muse  ;  but  before  the  year  was  out  he  changed 
his  tone,  complaining  in  the  public  prints  that 
this  same  manager  had  refused  to  pay  him  for 
the  composition  of  a  new  opera. 

He  now  spent  some  time  in  Paris,  with  the 
purpose  of  producing  there  his  opera  of  *  Fair 
Rosamond,'  but  returned,  on  the  invitation  of 
Bunn,  to  bring  out  the  work  at  Drury  Lane. 
It  was  performed  Feb.  28, 1837,  with  indiflferent 
success,  mainly  owing  to  its  ill -constructed 
libretto.  It  is  full  of  charming  music,  and, 
wedded  to  a  new  poem,  might  command  atten- 
tion from  an  audience  of  the  present  day.  In 
this  year  Bamett  married  the  daughter  of  Uud- 
ley  the  violoncellist,  with  whom  he  went  to 
Frankfort,  with  the  view  of  studying  Vogler's 
system  of  harmony  and  the  principles  of  composi- 
tion under  Schneider  von  Wartensee.  Here  he 
wrote  a  symphony  and  two  quartets,  which  are 
still  unpublished.  On  his  return  to  London  in 
1838,  he  produced  his  opera  of  'Farinelli'  at 
Drury  Lane  (Feb.  8,  1839),  perhaps  his  best 
work.  In  this  year,  in  conjunction  with  Morris 
Bamett,  the  actor,  dramatist,  and  journalist, 
he  opened  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  founding  an  English  opera  house ;  but 
(owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances)  the  theatre 
prematurely  closed  at  the  end  of  the  first  week. 

At  the  beginning  of  1841  Bamett  established 
himself  as  a  singing  master  at  Cheltenham, 
where  he  had  an  extensive  practice.  In  later 
life,  after  a  residence  of  some  years  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  for  the  education  of  his  children,  he 
went  to  live  in  the  district  of  the  Cotswolds, 
and  died  there  on  the  night  of  April  16-17, 1890. 
In  1842  he  published  a  pamphlet  of  sixty  pages, 
entitled  *  Systems  and  Singing  Masters :  an 
analytic  comment  upon  the  Wilhem  System  as 
taught  in  England' — cleverly  and  caustically 
written,  but  unjustly  severe  upon  Hullah  ;  in 
1844  appeared  his  *  School  for  the  Voice.* 

An  unpublished  opera, ' Kathleen,'  to  a  libretto 
by  Sheridan  Knowles,  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
those  who  have  heard  the  music.  His  single  songs 
are  said  to  number  nearly  four  thousand.  {Imp, 
Diet,  of  Univ.  Biog.;  Private  sources.)    E.  F.  R. 

BARNETT,  John  Francis,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  son  of  Joseph  Alfred  Bamett,  a  pro- 
fessor of  music,  who  died  April  .29,  1898,  was 
bom  in  London,  Oct.  16,  1837.  He  began  the 
study  of  the  pianoforte  when  six  years  old  under 
the  guidance  of  his  mother.  When  eleven  he 
was  placed  under  Dr.  Wylde.  The  boy  pro- 
gressed rapidly  in  his  studies,  and  a  twelvemonth 


later  became  a  candidate  for  the  Queen's  Scholar- 
ship at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  This  he 
gained,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  the 
duration  of  the  scholsivhip,  he  competed  again, 
and  was  again  successful.  During  the  first  year 
of  his  scholarship  he  played  Mendelssohn's  Con- 
certo in  D  minor  at  the  New  Philharmonic 
Society,  under  the  direction  of  Spohr  (July  4, 
1858).  The  second  scholarship  coming  to  an 
end  in  1857,  he  visited  Grermany,  studied  under 
Hauptmann  and  Rietz  at  the  Conservatorium 
at  Leipzig,  and  performed  at  the  Grewandhaus 
(Mar.  22, 1 860).  At  the  expiration  of  three  years 
he  returned  to  London  and  played  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, June  10, 1861.  The  first  composition 
that  brought  the  yoimg  composer  into  notice 
was  a  symphony  in  A  minor,  produced  at  the 
Musical  Society  of  London  (June  16,  1864). 
He  has  since  written  several  quartets  and  quintets 
for  string  instruments,  pianoforte  trios,  as  well  as 
an  *  Overture  Symphonique'  for  the  Philharmonic 
Society  (May  11,  1868),  a  concerto  in  D  minor, 
and  other  works.  In  1867,  at  the  request  of 
the  committee  of  the  Birmingham  Festival,  he 
composed  his  cantata  'The  Ancient  Mariner,' 
on  Coleridge's  poem,  which  was  an  acknowledged 
success.  In  1870  he  received  a  second  commis- 
sion from  the  Birmingham  Festival  committee  to 
write  a  cantata,  and  this  time  he  chose  '  Para- 
dise and  the  Peri,*  which  was  performed  the 
same  year  with  great  success.  Both  these  works 
have  been  given  repeatedly  in  England  and  the 
Colonies.  Mr.  Bamett  next  wrote  his  overture 
to  Shakespeare's  'Winter's  Tale,'  for  the  British 
Orchestral  Society,  which  performed  it  Feb.  6, 
1873.  In  the  same  year  he  produced  his  ora- 
torio 'The  Raising  of  Lazarus,'  which  may  be 
regarded  as  his  most  important  work.  In  1874 
he  received  a  commission  to  compose  an  instru- 
mental work  for  the  Liverpool  Festival,  when 
he  chose  for  his  theme  Scott's  '  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel.'  [The  oratorio  '  The  Good  Shepherd  * 
was  performed  at  the  Brighton  Festival  of  1876, 
the  successful  cantata  'The  Building  of  the 
Ship '  at  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1 880,  an  orchestral 
suite,  '  The  Harvest  Festival,*  at  the  Norwich 
Festival  of  1881,  'The  Triumph  of  Labour,* 
Crystal  Palace,  1888,  and  'The  Wishing  Bell,' 
a  cantata  for  female  voices,  Norwich  Festival, 
1893.  In  1883  he  completed  a  symphony  in 
E  flat  by  Schubert,  from  autograph  sketches  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  G.  Grove ;  it  was  performed 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where,  in  December  of 
the  same  year,  two  orchestral  sketches,  'The 
Ebbing  Tide  *  and  '  El  f  Land, '  were  given.  Two 
more,  'The  Flowing  Tide*  and  'Fairy  Land, 'made 
their  appearance  in  the  same  concert-room  in 
1891,  and  'Liebeslied'  and  'Im  Alten  Styl' 
in  1895.  Tet  another  pair  of  pieces,  this 
time  for  strings  only,  '  Pens^  melodique '  and 
'Gavotte,'  were  played  in  London  in  Jan. 
1899.  In  addition  to  the  above,  mention 
should  be   made  of  an  orchestral  symphony 
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in  A  minot  vl864),  a  'Pastoral  Suite'  (1892), 
a  Cktncerto  Pastorale  for  flute  and  orchestra,  a 
Sonata  in  £  minor  for  flute  and  pianoforte,  a 
Scena  for  contralto,  'The  Golden  Gate,'  a  num- 
ber of  pianoforte  compositions  (two  sonatas, 
three  impromptus,  and  shorter  pieces),  and  vocal 
works,  including  a  'Tantum  Ergo'  in  eight 
parts.]  E.  F.  R. 

BA&ON,  Ernst  Theophilus,  a  famous  lute 
player,  bom  at  Breslau,  Feb.  17,  1696.  His 
first  instruction  was  obtained  from  Kohatt,  a 
Bohemian,  in  1710,  next  in  the  Collegium 
Elizabethanum  at  Breslau ;  and  he  afterwards 
studied  law  and  philosophy  at  Leipzig.  After 
residing  in  Halle,  Cothen,  Zeitz,  Saalfeld,  and 
Budolstadt,  he  appeared  in  Jena.in  1720,  whence 
he  made  an  artistic  tour  to  Cassel,  Fulda,  Wilrz- 
buig,  Niu^mberg,  and  Begensbuig,  meeting 
eyerywhere  with  brilliant  success.  In  Nurem- 
berg he  made  some  stay,  and  there  published 
his  '  Historisch-theoretisdi  und  practische  Un- 
tersuchung  des  Instrumentes  der  Lauten '  (J.  F. 
Blidiger,  1727),  to  which  he  afterwards  added 
an  appendix  in  Marpurg's  ffistorisch-krUische 
SeitrSge,  etc.  In  1727  Meusel,  lutenist  at  the 
court  of  Gotha,  died,  and  Baron  obtained  the 
post  in  1 728,  which,  however,  he  quitted  in  1 782, 
after  the  death  of  the  duke,  to  join  the  court 
band  at  Eisenach ;  in  1735  he  became  theorbist 
to  the  Crown  Prince,  afterwards  Frederick  the 
Great,  at  Rheinsberg,  and  in  1 737  he  undertook  a 
tour  by  Merseburg  and  Cothen  to  Berlin,  and  was 
engaged  by  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.  as  theor- 
bist. Weiss,  the  great  theorbist,  was  at  that  time 
living  in  Dresden,  and  from  him,  Hofer,  Kropf- 
gans,  and  Belgratzky,  a  Circassian,  Baron  soon 
learnt  the  instrument.  After  this  he  remained 
in  Berlin  till  his  death,  April  12,  1760 ;  and 
published  there  a  great  number  of  short  papers 
on  his  instrument  and  music  in  general  A  few 
compositions  for  the  lute  are  mentioned  in  the 
QuelUn-Lexikan,  F.  o. 

BARONESS,  THE,  anartist  of  German  origin, 
as  is  supposed,  who  sang  in  the  operas  abroad 
and  in  London,  and  was  kno¥m  by  no  other 
name.  She  sang  the  part  of  Lavinia,  in  the 
oper^  of  *  Camilla,'  by  Bononcini  (Drury  Lane, 
1706),  and  that  of  Eurilla  in  '  Love's  Triumph,' 
at  the  Haymarket,  some  time  afterwards.  She 
was  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  grandest  method 
of  singing,  an  art  which  was  even  then  becoming 
rare,  and  she  shared  that  proud  pre-eminence 
with  but  a  few  such  singers,  as  Comelio  Galli, 
Tosi,  and  Siface.  She  took  a  great  part,  with 
Sandoni,  in  the  teaching  and  cultivation  of 
Anastasia  Robinson,  so  far  as  that  singer  would 
submit  to  receive  any  instruction  at  all ;  being 
herself,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  at  the  Opera, 
and  'greatly  caressed,'  as  Hawkins  informs  us. 
Her  name  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of 
Hortensia,  the  mistress  of  Stradella,  as  was  done 
by  Humfirey  Wanley,  the  compiler  of  the  Har- 
leian  Catalogue,  relying  on  the  information  of 


his  friend  Berendow  ;  for  that  unfortunate  lady 
was,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  assassinated 
at  the  same  time  with  her  lover.  j.  M. 

BARRE,  Antonio,  was  of  French  extraction, 
but  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth  are  unknown. 
We  find  him  as  a  composer  of  established  repute 
at  Rome  in  1550,  and  in  1552  he  was  an  alto 
in  the  choir  of  St  Peter's.  A  book  of  his  own 
madrigals  was   published    in   Rome   in   1552 

tVogel,  Bihl,  tL  ged,  toeltl.  Musilc],  and  in  1555 
e  started  in  that  capital  a  printing-press,  which 
he  afterwards  removed  to  Milan,  and  from  which 
he  published  a  series  of  seven  volumes  containing 
pieces  by  himself  and  other  writers.  The  titles 
of  these  are  as  follows : — (1)  '  Prime  Libro  delle 
Muse  a  5  voci,  MadrigaJi  di  diversi  Autori.' 
(2)  '  Primo  Libro  delle  Muse  a  4  voci,  Madrigali 
ariosi  di  Antonio  Barre  ed  altri  diversi  autorL' 
Both  of  these  volumes  were  dated  1555,  and 
were  dedicated,  the  first  to  Onofrio  Vii^i,  the 
second  to  the  Princess  Felice  OrsinL  (3) 
'Secondo  libro  delle  Muse,  a  5  voci,  Madrigali 
d'Orlando  di  Lasso,'  1557.  (4)  '  Secondo  Libro 
delle  Muse  a  quattro  voci,  Madrigali  ariosi  di 
diversi  eccellentissimi  Autori,  con  due  Canzoni 
di  Gianetto'  {i,e,  Palestrina),  'di  nuovo  raooolti 
e  dati  in  luce.  In  Roma  appresso  Antonio  Barre 
1558.'  (5)  'Madrigali  a  quattro  voci  di  Fran- 
cesco Menta  novamente  da  lui  composti  e  dati 
in  luce ;  in  Roma  per  Antonio  Barre  1560.' 
(6)  'II  Primo  libro  di  Madrigali  a  quattro  voci 
di  Ollivier  Brassart  In  Roma  per  Antonio 
Barre  1564.'  Of  this  last  only  the  alto  part  is 
known  to  exist,  having  been  actually  seen  by 
F6tis.  (7)  '  Liber  Primus  Musarum  cum  quatuor 
vocibus,  seu  sacm  cantiones  quas  vulgo  Mottetta 
appellant.  Milan,  Antonio  Barre,  1588.'  Out 
of  these  seven  works  even  the  learned  and  inde- 
fatigable Baini  had  only  thoroughly  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  existence  of  the  first  two,  but 
copies  of  the  third  and  fourth  are  at  Bologna 
and  elsewhere.  [Eitaer* b  Qitellen-Lexikorul  The 
last  is  said  to  contain  no  less  than  twenty -nine 
pieces  by  Palestrina,  besides  specimens  of  the 
work  of  Orlando  Lasso,  Rore,  Animuccia,  and 
other  rare  masters.  s.  h.  p. 

BARRE,  Leonard,  a  native  of  Limoges,  and 
pupil  of  Willaert,  a  singer  in  the  Papal  Chapel 
from  1537  till  1552,  and  thus  contemporary 
with  Arcadelt.  He  was  one  of  the  musicians 
sent  by  the  Pope  to  the  Council  of  Trent  in 
1545  to  give  advice  on  church  music  His 
claims  as  a  composer  rest  on  some  motets  and 
madrigals  published  in  a  collection  at  Venice  in 
1544,  and  on  MS.  compositions  preserved  in 
the  Hofbibliothek  at  Munich,  and  the  ducal 
library  at  WolfenbiitteL  J.  R.  s.  R. 

BARRET,  Apollon  Marie-Rose,  a  remark- 
able oboe  player,  bom  in  the  south  of  France  in 
1804,  pupil  of  Vogt  at  the  Conservatoire,  solo 
player  at  the  Od^n  and  Op^  Comique,  and  at 
last  permanently  attached  to  the  Italian  Opera  in 
London  till  1 874.    Barret  was  the  author  of  the 
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<  Complete  Method  for  the  Oboe,  oomprising  all 
the  new  fingerings,  new  tables  of  shakes,  scales, 
exercises, 'etc.    He  died  Mar.  8,  1879.     f.  o. 

BARRETT,  John,  born  about  1674,  died  about 
1785,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Blow,  and  was  music 
master  at  Christ's  Hospital  and  organist  of  the 
church  of  St  Maryat-Hill  about  1710.  Many 
songs  by  him  are  in  the  collections  of  the  period, 
such  as  D'Urfey's  *  Wit  and  Mirth,'  in  which 
is  '  lanthe  the  lovely,'  which  furnished  the  tune 
of  'When  he  holds  up  his  hand'  in  *The 
Beggar's  Opera.'  Barrett  composed  overtures  and 
act  tunes  for  *  Love's  last  Shift,  or.  The  Fool  in 
Fashion, '1696,  'The  Pilgrim,' 1700,  'TheGener- 
ous  Conqueror,'  1702,  'Tunbridge  Walks,' 1708, 
and  « Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,*  1708.    w.  h.  h. 

BARRETT,  Thomas.     See  Violin-makers. 

BARRETT,  William  Alezandeb,  English 
writer  on  music ;  bom  at  Hackney,  Oct.  1 5, 1834 ; 
was  a  chorister  at  St  Paul's,  from  1846  to  1849, 
principal  alto  at  St  Andrew's,  Wells  St ,  1 858-61, 
and  in  the  latter  year  lay- vicar  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  was  organist  of  St.  John's,  Cow- 
ley, Oxford,  from  1863  to  1866 ;  assistant  vicar- 
choral,  St  Paul's,  1867,  and  vicar-choral,  1876 
[Britiah  Musical  Biography],  He  was  a  Mus.  Bao. 
of  Oxford  (1871).  He  published  English  Glee 
and  Madrigal  Writers  (1877),  English  Church 
Composers  (1882),  Bal/e,  his  Life  and  Work 
(1882),  and  other  works ;  he  was  joint-editor 
with  Stainer  of  the  Dictionary  of  MusuxU  Terms 
(1875).  He  was  musical  critic  of  the  Morning 
Post  from  1869  till  his  death ;  for  some  time 
edited  the  Monthly  Musical  Becord,  and  the 
Musical  Times,     He  died  Oct  17,  1891.    o. 

BARRINGTON,  Daines,  The  Hon.,  bom  in 
London,  1727,  died  there,  March  14,  1800, 
Recorder  of  Bristol  and  puisne  judge  in  Wales, 
is  mentioned  here  as  the  author  of  an  account  of 
Mozart  during  his  visit  to  London  in  1764,  at 
eight  years  of  age,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions  for  1780  (vol.  xi.).  Barrington  also 
published  Miscellanies  (London,  1781),  in  which 
the  foregoing  aooount  is  repeated,  and  a  similar 
account  is  given  of  the  early  powers  of  four  other 
children,  William  Crotch,  Charles  and  Samuel 
Wesley,  and  Lord  Moraington.  He  also  wrote 
papers  on  the  singing  of  birds,  and  on  the 
ancient  Welsh  crwth  and  pib-com.      M.  c.  c. 

BARRY,  Charles  Ainslie,  bom  in  London 
June  10,  1830,  was  educated  at  Rugby  School 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  was  a  pupil 
of  T.  A.  Walmisley,  and  afterwards  studied 
music  at  Cologne,  Leipzig,  and  Dresden.  He 
contributed  for  long  to  the  Ouardian,  edited  the 
Monthly  Musical  Record,  1875-79,  and  is  well 
known  as  the  '  C.  A.  B.'  of  the  Richter  Concert 
programmes,  in  which  his  admirable  analyses  of 
the  compositions  of  the  advanced  school  are  of 
especial  value  and  interest  He  has  published 
several  songs  and  PF.  pieces.  A  MS.  Festival 
March  of  his  was  often  played  at  the  Crjrstal 
Palace  in  1862-63,  and  he  has  a  symphony  and 


other  orchestral  pieces  in  MS.  He  was  seoretaiy 
to  the  Liszt  Scholarship  Fund  1886,  and  is  an 
earnest  champion  of  musical  advance.         o. 

BARSANTI,  Francesco,  bom  at  Luccaabout 
1690.  In  1714  he  accompanied  Geminiani  to 
England,  which  country  henceforth  became  his 
own.  He  played  both  the  flute  and  oboe,  the 
latter  for  many  years  in  the  opera  band.  He  held 
a  lucrative  situation  in  Scotland,  and  while  there 
made  and  published  *  A  Collection  of  Old  Soots 
Tunes,  with  the  Bass  for  Violoncello  or  Harpsi- 
chord,' etc  (Edinburgh,  1742).  After  his  return 
to  England  about  1750,  he  played  the  viola  at 
the  opera  in  winter  and  Yauxhall  in  summer. 
At  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  dependent  upon 
the  exertions  of  his  wife  and  his  daughter,  a 
singer  and  actress  of  considerable  ability.  His 
other  publications  include  concerti  grossi,  over- 
tures, sonatas  for  strings,  and  six  'Antifone' 
in  the  style  of  Palestrina.  m.  c.  a 

BARTEI,  OiROLAMO,  a  native  of  Arezzo, 
general  of  the  Augustin  order  of  monks  at  Rome 
in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  In  1607 
he  was  maestro  di  cappella  in  the  cathedral  of 
Volterra,  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  a 
set  of  'Responsoria*  for  four  equal  voices ;  some 
masses  for  eight  voices  appeared  in  1608,  a  book 
of  motets  for  two  voices  in  1609,  and  some 
'concerti '  and  '  ricercari '  for  two  voices,  both  in 
1618.     [Eitner's  QuelleT^Lexikcn.'] 

BARTH,  Earl  Heinrich,  bom  at  Pillau, 
near  Eonigsberg  in  Prussia,  July  12,  1847, 
received  his  first  instraction  from  his  father, 
beginning  the  piano  at  four  years  old.  From 
1856  to  1862  he  was  studying  with  L.  Stein- 
mann,  and  for  two  years  after  the  expiration  of 
this  term,  with  H.  von  Biilow.  From  1864 
onwards  he  was  under  Bronsart,  and  for  a  short 
time  was  a  pupil  of  Tausig's.  In  1868  he  was 
appointed  a  teacher  in  the  Stem  Conservatorium, 
and  in  1871  became  a  professor  at  the  Hoch- 
schule  at  Berlin.  Herr  Barth  is  justly  held  in 
high  estimation  for  his  earnest  and  intelligent 
interpretation  of  classical  works,  and  he  is  also 
an  admirable  player  of  concerted  music  The 
trio-party  which  he  formed  with  de  Ahna  and 
Hausmann  was  justly  renowned.  He  has  re- 
peatedly undertaken  successful  concert  tours  in 
Germany  and  England,  and  has  once  appeared 
at  a  concert  of  Pasdeloup's  in  Paris.  He  held 
the  position  of  pianist  to  the  Emperor  Frederick 
of  Germany.  M. 

BARTH,  Richard,  bom  June  5,  1850,  at 
Grosswanzleben  in  Saxony,  was  being  educated 
for  the  career  of  a  violinist  when  an  accident  to 
his  left  hand  compelled  him  to  exchange  the 
functions  of  his  two  hands  ;  he  had  his  violin 
adapted  so  as  to  be  fingered  with  the  right  hand 
and  bowed  with  the  left  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Beck  of  Magdeburg,  and  was  from  1863  to  1867 
with  Joachim  in  Hanover ;  i^r  some  years  he 
was  '  concertmeister '  at  Miinster  and  (from 
1882)  at  Crefeld.     He  subsequently  became 
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Uniyenity  Mosic-direotor  at  Marburg  and  in 
1895  succeeded  Vemnth  as  conductor  of  the 
Philharmonic  Concerts  at  Hamburg  and  of  the 
Singakademie  at  the  same  place.  His  style  has 
much  of  Joachim's  breadth  and  dignity ;  he 
appeared  in  London,  with  remarkable  success, 
at  a  chamber  concert  given  by  Miss  Margaret 
Wild,  June  4,  1896.  M. 

BAETHEL,  Johann  Christian,  bom  at 
Plauen,  April  19,  1776,  a  musician  from  a  very 
early  age,  in  1789  played  at  the  house  of  Doles 
before  Mozart,  who  praised  him  highly,  and 
soon  after  entered  the  Thomasschule  at  Leipzig 
as  a  pupil  of  J .  A.  Hiller.  At  sixteen,  on  Hiller's 
recommendation,  he  was  appointed  concert-con- 
ductor to  the  court  of  Schoneburg,  and  in  1797 
occupied  a  similar  post  at  Greitz.  In  1804,  on 
the  death  of  J.  G.  Krebs,  he  was  appointed 
organist  to  the  court  of  Altenburg,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death,  June  10, 1831.  Riemann 
states  that  Barthel  wrot^  a  large  number  of 
church  compositions,  but  Eitner's  QueUen-Lexi- 
kon  mentions  only  two  organ  fugues  and  a  song, 
all  in  MS.  m.  c.  c. 

BARTHELEMON,  Francois  Hippolyte, 
bom  at  Bordeaux,  July  27,  1741,  was  the  son  of 
a  French  government  officer  and  an  Irish  lady. 
He  commenced  life  as  an  officer  in  the  Irish 
brigade,  but  being  induced  by  the  Earl  of  Kelly, 
a  well-known  amateur  composer,  to  change  his 
profession  for  that  of  music,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  violinists  of  his  time. 
In  1765  he  came  to  England,  and  was  engaged 
as  leader  of  the  opera  band.  In  1766  he  pro- 
duced at  the  King's  Theatre  a  serious  opera 
called  '  Pelopida,'  and  in  the  same  year  married 
Miss  Mary  Young,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Ame  and 
Mrs.  Lampe,  and  a  favourite  singer.  In  1776 
Garrick  engaged  him  to  compose  the  music  for  the 
burletta  of  'Orpheus,'  introduced  in  his  farce, 
'  A  Peep  behind  the  Curtain,'  the  great  success 
of  which  led  to  his  composing  the  music  for 
other  pieces  brought  out  at  the  same  theatre. 
In  1768  he  went  to  Paris,  and  produced  there 
a  pastoral  opera  called  *  Le  fleuve  Scamandre.' 
In  1770  Barth^lemon  became  leader  at  Maryle- 
bone  Gardens.  In  1776  he  left  England  with 
his  wife  for  a  professional  tour  through  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France.  At  Florence  Barth^lemon, 
at  the  request  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  set 
to  music  the  Abate  Semplici's  oratorio  <  Jefte  in 
Masfa,'  performed  in  Rome,  1776.  He  retumed 
to  England  late  in  1777.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Duoh^,  chaplain  to  the  Female 
Orphan  Asylum,  led  to  his  composing,  about 
1780,  the  well-known  tune  for  Ken's  moming 
hymn  *  Awake,  my  souL'  In  1784  Barth^lemon 
and  his  wife  made  a  professional  visit  to  Dublin. 
[Eitner's  Quellen- Lexikon  gives  the  names  of 
three  ballets  produced  about  1785.]  In  1791-95 
he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Haydn,  then  in 
London.  On  Sept  20,  1799,  Mrs.  Barthelemon 
died.  Besides  tiie  compositions  above  named 
VOL.  I 


Barthelemon  wrote  the  music  for  the  following 
dramatic  pieces  : — '  The  Enchanted   Girdle ' ; 

*  The  Judgment  of  Paris,'  1768 ;  *The  Election,' 
1774;  *The  Maid  of  the  Oaks,'  1774  ;  *Bel. 
phegor,'  1778 ;  and  several  quartets  for  stringed 
instruments,  concertos  and  duos  for  the  violin, 
lessons  for  the  pianoforte,  and  preludes  for  the 
organ.  As  a  player  he  was  distinguished  by  the 
fiminess  of  his  hand,  the  purity  of  his  tone,  and 
his  admirable  manner  of  executing  an  adagio. 
He  died  July  20,  1808.  w.  h.  h. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  William,  bom  in  Lon- 
don, 1793 ;  died  there  August  18, 1867.  A  roan  of 
many  accomplishments — chemist,  violin-player, 
and  excellent  flower-painter ;  but  to  the  English 
public  familiar  as  the  translator  or  adapter  of 
the  words  of  most  of  Mendelssohn's  vocal  works. 
The  English  text  of  '  St.  Paul '  was  adapted  by 
Mr.  W.  Ball,  but  those  of  'Antigone '  (rewarded 
with  the  gold  medal  of  merit  from  the  King  of 
Prussia),  'Athalie,'  'CEdipus,'  'Lauda  Sion,'  the 
'Walpurgisnight,'  the  Finale  to  *Loreley,'  *  Eli- 
jah,' and  the  fragments  of  '  Christus,'  with  most 
of  Mendelssohn's  songs,  were  Mr.  Bartholomew's 
work — not,  as  any  one  funiliar  with  Mendels- 
sohn's habits  will  believe,  without  constant  sug- 
gestion and  supervision    from   the  composer. 

*  Hear  my  Prayer '  [the  original  MS.  of  which  is 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  headed  'a 
paraphrastic  version  of  Ps.  Iv.']  was  composed  at 
Mr.  Bartholomew's  request  for  the  concerts  of 
Miss  Mounsey,  a  lady  whom  he  married  in  1858. 
Besides  the  above,  Mr.  Bartholomew  wrote 
English  words  for  M^hul's  '  Joseph ' ;  Spohr's 
'Jessonda';    Costa's    'Eli,'    'Naaman,'    and 

*  The  Dream ' ;  and  Mrs.  Bartholomew's  *  The 
Nativity,'  etc.  For  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  he  was  confined  to  his  room  by  paralysis  of 
the  lower  limbs.  o. 

BARTLEMAN,  James,  was  bom  Sept.  19, 
1769,  probably  at  Westminster,  and  educated 
under  Dr.  Cooke  in  the  choristers'  school  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  soon  showed  voice 
and  capacity  far  beyond  his  fellow-pupils,  and 
became  a  great  favourite  with  his  master.  His 
voice  while  it  remained  a  soprano  was  remark- 
able for  strength  and  fine  quality  of  tone.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  a  boy-singer  by  his 
refined  and  expressive  rendering  of  Greene's 
solo  anthem,  '  Acquaint  thyself  with  God.'  He 
was  greatly  patronised  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in 
whose  family  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  (see  Miss 
Hawkins's  Anecdotes),  In  1788  his  name 
appears  for  the  first  time  as  a  bass  chorister, 
at  the  Concerts  of  Ancient  Music,  where  he 
remained  till  1791,  when  he  quitted  the  institu- 
tion to  assume  the  post  of  firet  solo  bass  at  the 
newly  established  Vocal  Concerts.  In  1795  he 
returned  to  the  Ancient  Concerts,  and  imme- 
diately took  the  station  which,  till  compelled  by 
ill-health,  he  never  quitted,  of  principal  bass 
singer  in  the  first  concert  of  the  metropolis. 
[His  voice  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  baritone,  and 
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his  compass  extended  from  £  below  the  bass 
stave  to  ^  above  it.]  In  the  course  of  one 
season  he  revived  many  of  Poroell's  great  bass 
songs,  and  continned  to  sing  them  with  unabated 
applause  until  he  sang  no  more.  Bartleman's 
execution  was  that  of  his  time  and  school,  and 
confined  chiefly  to  written  divisions ;  his  own 
ornaments  were  few,  simple,  and  chaste,  and 
always  in  strict  keeping  with  the  feeling  of  the 
air  in  which  they  were  introduced.  The  latter 
years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  disease, 
against  which  he  vainly  struggled.  He  died 
April  15,  1821,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  His  epitaph  is  by  Dean 
Ireland.  He  formed  a  large  and  valuable 
musical  library,  which  was  sold  by  auction  by 
White  of  Storey's  Gate,  shortly  after  his  death. 
(JTamumiom,  1830  ;  Books  of  AndaU  Concerts; 
Private  Sources.)  s.  F.  R. 

BARTLETT,  John,  an  English  musician  of 
the  early  part  of  the  I7th  century.  He  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  '  A  Book  of  Ayres,  with  a 
Triplicitie  of  Musicke,  whereof  the  First  Part  is 
for  the  Lute  or  Orpharion  and  Yiole  de  Gamba, 
and  4  Parts  to  Sing:  the  Second  Part  is  for 
2  Trebles,  to  sing  to  the  Lute  and  Viole :  The 
Third  Part  is  for  the  Lute  and  one  Voyce, 
and  the  Yiole  di  Gamba,'  1606.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  'Right  Honourable  his  singular 
good  Lord  and  Maister,  Sir  Edward  Seymore.' 
Bartlett  took  his  degree  as  Mu8.Bao.  at  Oxford 
in  1610.  (Wood,  AthejuB  Oxon. ;  Rimbault, 
Bib.  Mad.)  B.  F.  E. 

BARTOLINI,  ViNOENZio,  a  verygood  second 
soprano,  appeared  in  London,  1782,  in  '  II  Ck)n- 
vito,'  a  comic  opera  by  BertonL  In  the  next 
season  he  took  part  in  'L'Olimpiade,'  a  pasticcio ; 
and  in  1784  he  sang  in  Anfossi's  *  Issipile'  and 
'Due  Gemelle,'  and  the  'Demofoonte*  of  Bertoni. 
He  sang  also  in  the  Commemoration  of  Handel 
in  Westminster  Abbey  that  year,  and  in  1786 
we  find  him  still  in  London,  performing  in 
Tarchi's  '  Virginia. '  He  was  singing  with  success 
at  Cassel  in  1792.  J.  M. 

BARYTON  ( YioLA  Di  Bordonb,  Viola  Bas- 
tarda).  a  Viola  da  Gamba  having  sympathetic 
strings  of  metal  passing  under  the  finger-board. 
The  Viola  da  Gamba  is  said  to  have  been  iirst 
fitted  with  such  strings  in  the  second  half  of  the 
I7th  century.  The  invention  ia  attributed  to 
English  makers,  but  the  instrument  never  came 
into  common  use  in  England,  where  the  climate 
is  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  sympatheticstrings ; 
and  no  Baryton  by  an  English  maker  is  known 
to  exist,  although  old  English  Viole  da  Gamba 
are  extremely  common.  The  instrument  is 
almost  peculiar  to  Germany,  where  the  Hamburg 
maker  Joachim  Tieike  made  many  finespecimens 
about  1680.  The  bridge,  of  peculiar  shape, 
carries  the  six  or  seven  ordinary  strings  of  the 
Viola  da  Gamba,  tuned  in  much  the  same  way 
as  on  that  instrument  Partly  under  the 
finger-board,  and  partly  on  the  right  hand  side 


of  it,  is  a  brass  frame  carrying  a  variable  number 
of  metal  strings,  seven  being  the  smallest  and 
forty-four  the  largest  observed.  The  lowest  of 
the  sympathetic  strings  was  commonly  tuned  to 
E,  and  the  tuning  of  the  rest  depended  very 
muc^  on  their 
number.  The 
largest  number  of 
strings  would  al- 
low a  pair  to  each 
semitonethrough- 
out  the  two  oc- 
taves which  the 
compass  of  the 
instrument  com- 
prises. An  instru- 
ment with  only 
seven  sympathe- 
tic strings  would 
probably  have 
had  these  tuned 
to  some  diatonic 
scale.  The  Bary- 
ton, essentially  a 
chamber  instru- 
ment, was  a 
favourite  with 
German  amateurs 
in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Leopold 
Mozart's  account 
of  it  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  his 
Violin -Schule  is 
full  of  inaccu- 


racies. 

Besides  the  list 
given      below, 
among  the  makers 
should    be    men- 
tioned   Korbert 
Bedler  of  Wiirz- 
burg,  1723,  who 
made  the  specimen  in  the  Mus^  du  Conser- 
vatoire at  Paris.     To  the  composers  should  be 
added  the  player  Karl  Franz,  who  published 
twelve  concertos  for  the  instrument  in  1785. 
The  name  Baryton  as  applied  to  this  instrument 
is  of  uncertain  derivation,  but  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  French  Bourdon,     [See  Fattx- 

BOURDON.I 

C.  F.  Pohl,  in  his  Biography  of  Haydn  (Berlin, 
187M,  gives  us  the  following  notices  concerning 
the  Baryton. 

1.  Makers :— M.  Feldlen  (1656X  H.  Kramer  ^ 
(}7U\  D.  A.  Stadlmann(l732),  J.  Stadlmann 
(1750),  all  of  Vienna ;  Joachim  Tieike,  Ham- 
burg (1686),  maker  of  the  fine  specimen  in  the 
S.  Kensington  Museum,  from  which  our  cut  is 
taken  ;  and  Andreas  Stainer,  of  Absam  in  the 
Tyrol  (1660). 

2.  Performers: — M.  A.  Berti,  Vienna (1721- 
1740) ;  Signer  Farrant,  London  (1744) ;  Abell, 
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Ziondon  (1759-87).  Anton  Kraft,  Karl  Franz, 
and  Andreas  lidl,  members  of  Prince  Esterhazy's 
private  band  nnder  Haydn  (Lidl  played  in  con- 
certs in  England  in  1776)  ;  Friedel,  member  of 
the  royal  band  at  Berlin  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
and  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Fanner 
(1794)  and  y.  Hansohka  (1795-1828)  are  named 
as  accomplished  amateur  performers. 

8.  Composers: — Niemecz,  L.  Tomasini,  and 
A  Kraft  of  Esterhaz,  Wemd  Pichl,  Ferd.  Paer, 
Weigl,  and  Eybler,  all  of  Vienna  ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  Haydn.  Pohl  enumerates  no  less  than 
1 75  compositions  of  EEaydn's  for  the  instrument ; 
viz.  6  Duets  for  two  baiytons,  12  Sonatas  for 
baryton  and  violoncello,  12  Divertimenti  for  two 
bary tons  and  bass,  1 25  Divertimenti  for  baryton, 
viola,  and  violoncello  ;  17  so-called  Cassations  ; 
8  Concertos  for  baryton  with  accompaniment  of 
two  violins  and  bass.  s.  J.  P. 

BASEVI,  Abramo,  bom  at  Leghorn,  Dec  29, 
1818,  a  learned  Florentine  musician,  founder 
and  proprietor  of  the  musical  periodical  Armonia 
and  of  its  continuation  Boccherim,  and  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  '  Society  del  Quartette,' 
which  has  done  much  to  introduce  German 
music  into  Italy.  Basevi  was  the  composer  of 
two  operas,  '  Romilda  ed  Ezzelino,'  produced  at 
the  Teatro  Alfieri  in  March  1840,  and  *  Enrico 
Odoardo '  at  the  Pergola  in  1847  ;  the  author  of 
theoretical  works  on  music,  of  a  treatise  StUla 
dimnazione,  a  Stvdio  deUe  opere  di  O.  Verdi, 
1859  [and  an  Iniroduzione  ad  un  nuovo  8istema 
d'amwnia  (1862).  He  died  in  Nov.  1885  at 
Florence].  F.  o. 

BASILI,  or  BASILY,  Domenioo  Andbea, 
chapel-master  at  Loreto  in  the  middle  of  the  1 8th 
century.  He  died  in  1 7  7  5.  Santini's  collection 
contained  works  by  him  ;  and  a  set  of  twenty- 
four  studies  of  his  for  the  clavier,  entitled 
Musiea  universale,  etc.,  was  printed  by  Ales- 
sandri  of  Venice,  and  is  not  wi&out  merit.  His 
son  Francesco  was  bom  in  February  1766,  and 
on  the  death  of  his  father  the  boy  was  sent  to 
Borne  and  became  a  scholar  of  JannaconL  While 
still  young  he  was  made  chapel  -  master  at 
FoUgno.  His  first  appearance  in  opera  was 
at  Milan,  in  i  Arianna  e  Teseo,'  when  he  was 
twenty-two.  For  Rome  he  wrote  '  La  Locan- 
diera'  (1789)  ;  for  Florence  '  Achille  nell'  assedio 
di  Troja'  (1798)  and  the  'Bitomo  d'Ulisse' 
(1799),  and  for  Venice  'Antigone'  About 
1799  he  became  chapel -master  at  Macerata, 
and  wrote  a  large  number  of  comic  operas  for 
Venice,  not  all  equally  successful.  He  then 
made  a  rich  marriage,  which  enabled  him  to 
give  up  work,  but  the  marriage  tumed  out 
unhappy,  and  after  a  sejiaration,  in  1816,  he 
returned  to  his  former  post  at  Loreto.  For 
the  San  Carlo  at  Naples  Basili  composed  an 
oratorio,  'Sansone,'  in  which  Lablaohe  sang  the 
chief  part.  A  requiem  which  he  had  written 
for  Jannaconi  was  performed  on  March  28, 1 81 6, 
at  the  Apoetles'  Church  in  Rome.     In  1817  he 


wrote  two  operas,  '  Ira  d'  Achille '  and  *  L'  Or- 
£Bma  egiziana'  for  Venice.  In  1827  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Conservatorio  at  Milan, 
where  it  was  his  fortune  to  refuse  admission  ta 
Verdi.  In  August  1887  he  was  called  to  Rome 
to  take  the  pla^  of  chapel-master  at  St.  Peter's, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Fioravanti,  and  re- 
mained there  till  his  own  death  on  March  25, 
1850.  While  at  Rome  he  was  made  very 
unhappy  by  his  inability  with  the  means  at  his 
disposal  to  perform  the  great  masterpieces  of 
old  Italian  chureh  music.  Several  of  his  set- 
tings of  the  'Miserere,'  one  at  least  for  eight 
voices  unaccompanied,  were  sung  in  St.  Peter's. 
In  addition  to  many  operas,  besides  those  already 
named,  and  much  church  music,  Basili  composed 
symphonies  in  the  style  of  Haydn,  one  of  which 
used  often  to  be  played  at  Brussels  xmder  F^tis' 
conducting,  and  always  with  great  applause  (see 
Quellen-Lexikon  for  list  of  works).  r.  G. 

BASS  (Ger.  Bass;  Fr.  Basse;  Ital.  Basso). 
The  lower  or  grave  part  of  the  musical  system, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  treble,  which  ia 
the  high  or  acute  part.  The  limits  of  the  two 
are  generally  rather  vague,  but  middle  C  is  the 
practical  division  between  them.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  spell  the  word  '  base ' ;  but 
this  proceeds  from  a  mistake.  '  Bass '  derives 
its  form  from  the  French  or  Italian,  though 
ultimately  from  the  Greek  /3d<ris  in  its  sense  of 
foundation  or  support,  the  bass  being  that  which 
supports  the  hcurmony.  In  former  times  this 
was  much  more  obvious  than  it  is  now,  when 
a  single  bass  line  represented  a  whole  piece,  and 
an  accompanist  was  satisfied  with  the  addition 
of  figures,  from  which  he  deciphered  the  rest  of 
the  harmony  without  having  it  written  out  in 
full.'  The  importance  of  melody,  which  is  a 
development  of  more  modem  styles,  has  some- 
what obliterated  this  impression,  and  music 
seems  to  most  people  nowadays  to  depend  more 
upon  the  upper  part  than  to  rest  upon  the 
lower.  c.  H.  H.  p. 

BASS  is  also  the  lowest  or  deepest  of  male 
voices. 

By  the  old  mastera  those  notes  of  the  bass 
voice  only  were  employed  which  could  be  placed 
on  the  bass  stave,  eleven  in  number.  By  the 
modems  this  compass  has  been  largely  extended, 
chiefly  upwards.  For  whereas  even  the  employ- 
ment of  the  lower  E  is  now  exceptional,  and 
that  of  the  D  below  it  most  rare,  its  double 
octave,  and  even  the/'  and/'Jf  above  it,  are  not 
unfrequently  called  into  requisition,  even  in 
choral  music.  Examples  dating  even  as  far 
back  as  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century  point  to  the 
existence  of  bass  voices  of  extraordinary  extent 
The  Services  (intended  for  ehcral  perform- 
ance) of  Blow  and  his  contemporaries  abound 
in  deep  notes ;  and  in  a  solo  Anthem,  '  They 
that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,'  composed  no 
doubt  for  an  exceptional  performer,  Mr.  Gost- 
ling,  of  His  Mig'esty's  Chapel  Royal,  as  well  as 
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for  a  special  oooadon — the  escape  of  King  Charles 
11.  and  the  Duke  of  York  from  shipwreck — 
Puroell  has  employed  repeatedly  both  the  lower 
D  and  the  «'  two  octayes  and  a  tone  above  it. 
Handel,  however,  has  employed  a  still  more  ex- 
tended compass.  In  a  song  for  Polifemo,  '  Nel 
Afhcano  sel  ve/  from  his  early '  Acis  and  Galatea, ' 
is  the  following  passage,  quoted  by  Chrysander 
(ffibndel,  I  244) :— 


A  contemporary  singer,  Bosohi,  might  by  all 
accounts  have  sung  these  passages — ^the  groups 
of  high  notes  in  the  third  or  falsetto  register. 

No  theory  resting  on  difference  of  pitch  will 
account  for  such  passages.  If  the  church'-pitch 
of  the  17th  century  was  lower  than  that  of  our 
own  time,  the  lower  notes  employed  in  them 
become  still  more  astonishing  to  us  than  they 
are  already ;  if  (as  is  probable  if  not  certain) 
that  pitch  was  higher  than  our  own,  the  higher 
notes  will  stand  in  the  same  predicament  The 
unquestionably  greater  compass  of  the  basses, 
and  even  tenors,  of  former  times,  is  however 
explained  by  the  fact,  that  judicious  training, 
while  it  increases  the  intensity  and  flexibility, 
and  improves  the  quality  and  equality  of  a  voice, 
diminishes  its  compass.  Voices  of  extensive 
range  are  rarely  homogeneous ;  and  their  timbre 
or  quality  is  generally  found  to  be  in  inverse 
ratio  to  their  extent.  More  than  one  passage 
in  Milton,  beyond  doubt  a  competent  judge,  in- 
dicates the  existence,  at  any  rate  in  Italy,  of 
considerable  vocal  skill  even  in  the  17  th  century ; 
and  if  half  that  has  come  down  to  us  respecting 
the  accomplishments  of  Balthazar  Ferri  be  true, 
one  singer  at  least  flourished  in  the  first  half  of 
that  century  of  extraordinary  skilL  But  prior 
to  the  end  of  it,  when  the  first  Italian  schools 
were  opened  at  Bologna  under  Pistoochi,  singing, 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  was  an  art,  skill 
in  which  was  confined  to  a  small  number  of  per- 
sons, and  instruction  in  which  had  not  extended, 
beyond  the  land  of  its  origin.  It  is  not  extra- 
ordinary therefore  that  in  the  north  of  Europe 
very  extensive — in  other  words,  untrained — 
voices  existed  in  the  17th  century  in  greater 
number  than  now. 

The  intensity  or  power  of  the  bass  voice  is 
due  to  the  same  causes  as  that  of  the  tenor,  the 
contralto,  the  soprano,  or  indeed  of  any  other 
wind-instrument — the  capacity  and  free  action 
of  the  apparatus  by  which  it  collects  and 
ejects  air — in  the  human  body,  the  lungs. 
Its  'volume'  depends  on  the  capacity  of  the 
pharynx,  the  cavity  at  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
between  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  veil  of 
the  palate,  the  part  of  the  vooal  mechanism  most 
easily  open  to  inspection.  As  with  all  well- 
endowed  vocalists,  the  jaw  of  the  bass  is  gener- 
ally wide,  the  tongue  large,  the  teeth  small,  and 


the  mouth  capable  of  easy  expansion.     The  1 
singer  is  generally  above,  as  the  tenor  is  gener- 
ally below,  the  middle  height. 

The  bass  voice  is  of  three  kinds  ;  the  £<t$so 
ffrofondOf  the  Ba$8o  earUanU,  and  the  Baritone, 
To  these  may  be  added  the  altogether  exceptional 
Contrti-Basso,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  Basso  pro/ondo  as  the  instrument  so  called 
does  to  the  violoncello.  This  voice,  found,  or 
at  least  cultivated,  only  in  Bussia,  is  by  special 


training  made  to  descend  to  FF,: 

The  Basso  pro/ondo  and  the  Basso  caniante 
are  distinguished  rather  by  their  quality  than 
their  compass  ;  that  of  both  extending  occasion- 
ally from  the  E  flat  below  the  bass  stave  to  the 
f  above  it.  This  possible  compass  is  frequently 
increased  by  a  third  register,  or  falsetto,  of  a 
quality  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  first  or 
secondL  The  English  male  counter-tenor  is  in 
general  a  bass  whose  second  and  third  r^gistera 
have  been  cultivated  exclusively,  always  to  the 
deterioration,  sometimes  to  the  destruction,  of 
the  first. 

The  employment  of  basses  and  baritones  in 
principal  characters  on  the  operatic  stage,  though 
frequent  only  since  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century,  dates  from  a  much  earlier  epoch.  In- 
stances of  it  may  be  found  in  the  operas  of  LuUy 
and  his  imitators,  native  and  foreign.  Its  sub- 
sequently increased  frequency  may  still  be  at- 
tributed to  the  French,  with  whom  dramatic 
propriety,  in  opera,  has  always  taken  precedence 
of  musiod  effect  Gluck  and  his  contemporary 
Piocinni,  whose  laurels  were  chiefly  gathered  on 
the  French  stage,  both  employ  this  class  of  voice 
largely ;  but  it  first  assumed  its  still  greater 
importance  in  the  operas  of  Mozart,  who  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  composer  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  the  baritone  or  higher  bass  is  the 
average,  and  therefore  typical,  voice  of  man. 
To  the  prominence  given  both  to  the  bass  and 
the  baritone  voice  in  his  later  operas  he  was 
doubtless  urged  by  a  variety  of  causes,  not  the 
least  being  a  paucity  of  competent  tenors  in  the 
companies  for  which  he  had  to  write.  To  this, 
however,  must  be  added  the  decline,  in  number, 
excellence,  and  popularity,  of  the  class  of  vocal- 
ists of  which  Farinelli  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type ;  and  (closely  connected  with  this)  to  an 
increased  craving  for  dramatic  effect,  only  at- 
tainable by  the  employment  of  basses  and  bari- 
tones, among  whom  as  a  rule — ^liable,  however, 
to  splendid  exceptions — singing  actors  have 
always  been  found  in  the  greatest  excellence  and 
number.  This  change  in  the  once  established 
order  of  things  has  not  been  brought  about  with- 
out protest  A  distinguished  amateur,  the  Earl 
of  Mount -Edgoumbe,  whose  Musical  Reminis- 
cences embody  an  account  of  the  Italian  Opera 
in  England  from  1773  to  1884,  says,  in  refer- 
I  ence  to  it : — '  The  generality  of  voices  are  (now) 
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basDoo,  which,  for  want  of  better,  are  thrust  up 
into  serious  operas  where  they  used  only  to 
occupy  the  last  place,  to  the  manifest  injury  of 
melody,  and  total  subversion  of  harmony,  in 
which  the  lowest  part  is  their  peculiar  province. 
These  new  singers  are  called  by  the  novel  appella- 
tion of  basso  cantanU  (which  by-the-bye  ia  a  kind 
of  apology,  and  an  acknowledgment  that  they 
ought  not  to  sing),  and  take  ^e  lead  in  operas 
with  as  much  propriety  as  if  the  double-bass 
were  to  do  so  in  the  orchestra,  and  play  the  part 
of  the  first  fiddle.  A  bass  voice  is  too  unbend- 
ing and  deficient  in  sweetness  for  single  songs, 
and  fit  only  for  those  of  inferior  character,  or  of 
the  buffo  style.  In  duettos  it  does  not  coalesce 
so  well  with  a  female  voice,  on  account  of  the 
too  great  distance  between  them,  and  in  fuller 
pieces  the  ear  cannot  be  satisfied  without  some 
good  intermediate  voices  to  fill  up  the  interval, 
and  complete  the  harmony.'  And  he  adds  in  a 
note,  *  It  has  always  surprised  me  that  the  prin- 
cipal characters  in  two  of  Mozart's  operas  should 
have  been  written  for  basses,  namely,  Count 
Almaviva  and  Don  Giovanni,  both  of  which 
seem  particularly  to  want  the  more  lively  tones 
of  a  tenor ;  and  I  can  account  for  it  in  no  other 
wise  than  by  supposing  they  were  written  for 
some  particular  singer  who  had  a  basi  voice, 
for  he  has  done  so  in  no  other  instance.'  In 
making  this  last  assertion  the  venerable  writer 
forgot  or  ignored  Mozart's  '  C!od  fan  tutte,' '  Die 
Zauberflote,'  and  'Die  Entfuhnmg  aus  dem 
Serail,'  in  all  of  which  basses  are  employed  for 
principal  characters.  His  argument,  however, 
though  ingenious,  is  based  on  an  assumption 
unjustified  and  unjustifiable  by  either  theory  or 
practice— that  melody  inevitably  occupies,  or  is 
only  effective  in,  an  upper  part  The  example 
of  Mozart,  which  he  so  severely  denounces,  has 
been  followed  largely  by  Bossiniand  all  the  opera- 
.tic  composers  of  later  times.  In  the  m^ority  of 
their  operas  bassi  cantcmti  appear  in  large  num- 
bers, without  any  'kind  of  apology,'  and  persons 
who  '  ought  not  to  sing '  do  so,  greatly  to  the 
enhancement  of  dramatic  effect  and  the  pleasure 
of  their  hearers.     [Baiotons.]  j.  h. 

BASS-BAB.  An  essential  part  of  the  fitting 
of  viols  and  violins.  The  violin  bass-bar  is  now 
made  about  11  inches  long,  and  i^  of  an  inch 
thick,  diminishing  at  either  end,  and  is  glued 
in  a  state  of  tension  to  the  belly  of  the  instru- 
ment under  the  bass  or  left-hand  foot  of  the 
bridge.  The  function  of  the  bass-bar  is  to  spread 
over  the  belly  the  vibrations  of  the  bridge  pro- 
duced by  those  of  the  strings,  and  to  increase 
the  resLstance  of  the  longitudinal  arch  formed 
by  the  fibres  of  the  belly.  The  bass-bars  used 
by  the  old  makers  are  now  too  short  and  too 
light,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  vibration 
due  to  the  elevation  of  the  pitch,  the  greater 
height  now  given  to  the  bridge,  and  tibe  use 
of  thicker  strings,  the  tension  of  which  now 
it  nearly  twice  that  attained  in  the  time  of 


Stradivari.  Excepting  their  increased  size,  the 
bass-bars  now  in  general  use  do  not  differ  from 
those  made  three  centuries  ago  ;  but  it  has  long 
been  felt  that  some  change  might  be  made  for 
the  better.  A  double-curved  improved  bass-bar, 
by  which  the  vibrations  of  the  bridge  were  more 
effectively  transmitted  to  and  more  equably  dis- 
tributed over  the  belly,  invented  by  Mr.  Richard 
Meeson,  was  exhibited  at  the  International  In- 
ventions Exhibition,  1886.  The  jury,  of  which 
the  writer  was  chairman,  awarded  Mr.  Meeson 
a  gold  medal  for  this  invention  ;  but  when  the 
awards  were  published  it  appeared  that  a  silver 
medal  had  been  substituted  for  the  gold  one 
awarded.  But  for  this  unfortunate  occurrence 
Mr.  Meeson's  invention  might  possibly  have  re- 
ceived the  attention  which  it  deserves,  but  has 
not  hitherto  secured.  E.  J.  P. 

BASS  CLARINET,  an  instrument  of  the 
same  construction  as  l^e  ordinary  clarinet,  but 
speaking  an  octave  lower.  The  one  most  gener- 
ally used  is  that  in  Bb,  but  Wagner  writes  for 
one  in  A,  and  a  third  in  C  has  been  employed. 
The  clarinet  quality  is  less  marked  than  in  the 
acuter  forms  of  the  instrument,  insomuch  that 
they  more  resemble  an  organ  pipe  of  bourdon 
tone.  Meyerbeer,  from  his  friendship  with  Sax, 
who  paid  particular  attention  to  this  instrument, 
has  introduced  it  in  his  operas  and  other  works. 
In  the  fifth  act  of  *  The  Huguenots '  there  is  a 
fine  declamatory  passage  for  it  in  Bb>  exhibiting 
its  extreme  lower  compass : — 


Solo. 


In  the  Coronation  March  of  the  'Proph^te'  it 
takes  the  melody,  and  in  Auber's  Exhibition 
March  two  such  instruments  are  employed.  In 
'Tristan  and  Isolde,'  in  King  Mark's  expostula^ 
tion,  it  acquires  an  individuality  of  its  own,  and 
is  almost  as  definite  a  personage  as  the  figure  on 
the  stage.  It  is  written  in  the  treble  or  tenor 
clef,  the  latter  being  better,  as  assimilating  its 
part  to  that  for  the  bassoon.  w.  h.  s. 

BASS  CLEF.  The  well-known  mark  of  the 
bass  /(jc  is  a  modification  of  the  letter  F^  which 
clef,  f^=  has  in  the  course  of  centuries  arrived 
at  its  present  shape,  in  the  same  waythat  the 
O  and  C  have  altered  their  forms.  [The  steps 
of  the  transition  are  more  easily  traiced  if  the 

spiral  be  turned  the  other  way  *^'  The 

essential  feature  of  the  sign  is  the  pair  of  dots 
on  each  side  of  the  line  on  which  F  stands ; 
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in  very  earlj  times  the  letter  ^  had  beoome 
divided  into  three  separate  parts,  the  curve  on 
the  left  being  assimilated  to  one  of  the  forms  of 
the  andent  long  =\  ;  the  upright  stroke  of  the 
letter  remained  between  this  sign  and  the  dots, 

so  that  the  whole  clef  stood  thus      i^['    .] 

The  early  subdivision  of  the  graver  male 
voices  is  attested  by  the  variety  of  positions  on 
the  stave  occupied  by  the  bass  or  F  clef.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  this  def  (for 
whatever  variety  of  bass  voice)  has  occupied 
the  fourth  line  exclusively.     Up  to  that  period 

its  occasional  position  on  the  third  line  m| 

indicated  that  the  music  following  it  was  for  the 
baritone  voice ;  the  stave  so  initiated  being 
called  the  baritone  stave.  At  a  still  earlier 
epoch  the  basi  def  was  sometimes  placed  on  the 


Jifih  line, 


This  basso  pro/ondo  stave. 


which  makes  room  for  two  more  notes  below 
than  can  be  placed  on  the  bass  stave  proper,  is 
used  (among  others)  by  L.  Lossius  in  his  '  Psal- 
modia '  (Wittenbach,  1553),  and  subsequently 
by  Pnetorius  in  his  'Cantiones  Sacrse'  (Ham- 
burg, 1622).  It  does  not  seem,  however,  at  any 
time  to  have  met  with  general  favour.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  baritone  stave  was  much  em- 
ployed, not  only  for  choral  music,  but  for  solos, 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century.  Some 
of  Purcell's  songs  {e,g,  '  Let  the  dr^ful  en- 
gines') in  the  'Orpheus  Britannicus'  are  written 
upon  it,  and  with  reason,  for  it  takes  in,  with 
the  aid  of  a  single  ledger-line,  the  entire  compass 
employed,  from  the  lower  A  to  the  upper  F. 
[Clef.]  j.  h. 

BASS-DRUM.     See  Drum,  8. 

BASS-FLUTE.  There  were  in  former  times 
four  forms  of  the  flute  k  bee  or  flageolet,  the 
lowest  being  the  bass -flute,  and  the  others 
respectively  tenor,  alto,  and  descant  flutes. 
These  are  now  all  but  disused.  [The  very  low 
bass-flute  for  which  Purcell  writes  down  to  £ 
below  the  bass  stave,  in  his  'Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's 
Day,'  1692,  belongs  to  the  class  of  Fliites  Douces 
(See  Flute  and  Flageolet)  of  which  there  is  a 
fine  example  with  a  compass  down  to  CC  in  the 
Mus^e  du  Steen,  Antwerp.]  A  bass -flute  still 
exists,  though  it  ia  rarely  heard,  and  is  not 
written  for  by  any  composer  of  eminence.     Its 


compass  is  from 


upwards.     In  older 


forms  of  the.  bass -flute  to  bring  the  mouth- 
piece within  reach  of  the  finger-holes  the  tube 
was  bent,  and  returned  upon  itself,  as  in  the 
bassoon ;  but  as  made  by  Boehm  it  resembles 
an  ordinary  flute  of  large  size — 32  inches  long, 
and  one  inch  diameter.  The  bass -flute  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  breath,  and  the  tone  is 
not  strong,  but  it  is  of  very  fine  quality.  [The 
name  is  also  given  to  a  pedal  oigan-stop  of 
8-ft.  pitch.]  w.  H.  8. 


BASS-HORN.  About  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  attempts  to  improve  the  serpent  re- 
sulted in  the  introduction  of  this  instrument^ 
in  which  the  tube  is  doubled  upon  itself,  as  in 
the  bassoon.  The  bass-horn  was  played  with 
a  cup -shaped  mouthpiece ;  it  had  six  finger- 
holes,  and  three  or  more  keys.  It  is  the  transi- 
tionid  instrument  between  the  serpent  and  the 
ophideide.  d.  j.  b. 

BASS  TRUMPET.     See  Tkumpet. 

BASS  TUBA  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  euphonium,  but  more  correctiy  to  an  instru- 
ment of  lower  pitch,  viz.,  the  bass  saxhorn  in 
F  or  £b.     [See  Bombabdon.] 

BASSAlfl,  Giovanni  Battista,  an  eminent 
violin-player  and  composer,  was  bom  at  Padua 
about  1657.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Castrovillari  at 
Venice,  he  was  organist  of  the  '  Aocademia  della 
Morte'  at  Ferrara  as  early  as  1677,  he  lived 
for  some  years  at  Bologna  as  conductor  of  the 
cathedral-music,  and  from  1685  was  again  at 
Ferrara  as  cathedral  organist.  He  was  made 
a  member,  and  in  1682  'prindpe'  of  the 
*  Accademia  dei  Filarmonici '  of  Bologna.  From 
1680  to  1710  he  wrote  three  oratorios,  'Giona,' 
'  La  Morte  delusa, '  and  <  La  Tromba  della  divina 
misericordia,'  and  published  six  operas  and 
thirty-one  vocal  and  instrumental  works,  viz., 
masses,  cantatas  for  one,  two,  or  three  voices 
with  instruments,  and  two  sets  of  sonatas  for 
two  violins  with  bass — a  complete  list  is  given 
in  Eitner's  Qudlen-LexUcon,  These  works, 
copies  of  which  are  now  very  rare,  are  written 
in  a  noble  pathetic  style,  and  are  marked  by 
good  and  correct  workmanship.  Two  books 
called  'Harmonia  festiva,'  being  the  8th  and 
18th  of  Bassani's  published  works,  and  consist- 
ing of  motets  for  a  single  voice  with  accompani- 
ment, were  published  by  W.  Pearson  in  London, 
some  time  between  1699  and  1785.  Kent 
borrowed  from  Bassani  largdy.  Amongst  others 
the  chorus  <  Thy  righteousness,'  in  his  anthem 
*Lord,  what  love,'  is  taken  from  Bassani's 
Magnificat  in  G  minor  with  very  slight  altera- 
tion. The  *  Hallelujahs '  in  'Hearken  unto 
this'  are  transcribed  note  for  note  from  Bassani's 
'Alma  Mater.' 

Bassani  died  at  Ferrara  in  1 7 1 6.  It  is  gener- 
ally believed,  though  not  absolutely  proved, 
that  Corelli  was  his  pupiL  P.  d. 

BASSE  DANSE,  a  dance  of  a  stetely  character 
for  two  persons,  much  practised  in  France  in  the 
15th  and  early  part  of  the  1 6th  centuries.  The 
name  has  reference  to  the  gliding  movement  of 
the  feet,  in  contrast  to  the  *  danse  par  haut '  or 
'  danse  saut^, '  such  as  the  Galliard.  The  steps 
employed  were  four  in  number,  Simple,  Double, 
Reprise,  and  Branle.  The  dance  is  described 
at  the  end  of  Alexander  Bardey's  Introductory 
to  tmryte  and  to  profumnce  frencfie,  London, 
1521 :  and  in  A.  de  Arena's  Latin  poem,  Ad 
SU08  eompagnones,  etc  Paris,  1575.  In  both 
these  books  the  names  of  many  of  the  tunes 
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are  giTen,  such  as  'Filles  k  marier'  and  <Le 
petit  ronen/  but  without  mu^c  Attaignant 
published  a  ooUeotion  of  eighteen  basse  danse 
tunes  in  1529,  and  nine  more  in  the  following 
year.  Thoinot  Arbeau,  in  his  OrchiaographU 
(1588),  says  that  the  Basse  Danse  has  been  ob- 
solete for  some  forty  or  fifty  years,  but  he  gives 
a  full  description  of  it  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  revived  by  *  sage  and  modest  matrons,'  and 
prints  the  tune  entitled  '  Jouyssance  vous  don- 
neray.* 

The  later  Basse  Danse  was  always  in  triple 
measure,  and  Thoinot  Arbeau  warns  his  readers 
that  many  of  the  old  tunes  in  duple  time  must  be 
altered  to  suit  the  modem  step.  There  is  a  1 5  th 
century  '  Livre  des  basse-danses '  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Brussels.  One  of  the  tunes,  which 
seems  to  have  been  known  ,pe»r  excellence  as  '  La 
Basse  Danse,'  was  used  as  the  subject  of  a  mass 
by  Vincent  La  Fage.  This  'Missa  La  basse 
danse '  is  still  extant  in  manuscripts  at  Trent 
and  in  the  Archives  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  at 
Rome.  J.  F.  K.  8. 

BASSET-HORN  (Fr.  C(rr  de  BaseeUe;  Ital. 
Ccmo  di  BasseUo  ;  Germ.  Bassethom),  A  tenor 
darinet  standing  in  F,  furnished 
with  additional  low  keys  and  a  pro- 
longed bore,  enabling  it  to  reach 
the  octave  C,  which  is  equivalent 

to  F  below  the  bass  clef  .w  j  |. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  four 
semitones  thus  added,  the  instru- 
ment is  in  all  respects  a  clarinet, 
and  the  necessary  transposition  will 
be  found  under  that  heading.  These 
four  notes  are  obtained  by  means  of 
long  keys  worked  by  the  thumb  of 
the  right  hand,  which,  in  the  ordi- 
nary clarinet,  has  no  other  function 
besides  that  of  supporting  the  in- 
strument. For  convenience  of  hand- 
ling, the  instrument  has  been  made 
in  various  curved  shapes ;  with  a 
bend  either  between  the  right  and 
left  hands,  or  in  the  upper  part 
just  below  the  mouthpiece.  Occa- 
sionally it  has  been  made  with  a 
bore  abruptly  bent  on  itself  like  that 
of  the  bassoon.  Its  compass  is  more  extensive 
than  even  that  of  the  clarinet,  and  its  tone 
fuller  and  more  reedy. 

Mozart  is  the  composer  who  has  written  most 
for  this  instrument.  In  the  *  Requiem '  it  re- 
places the  clarinet,  there  being  independent 
parts  for  two  players.  Perhaps  thefinest  instance 
of  its  use  is  in  the  opening  of  the  '  Recordare.' 
In  his  opera  '  Clemenza  di  Tito '  it  is  also  em- 
ployed, and  a  fine  obbligato  is  allotted  to  it  in 
the  song  'Kon  piii  di  fiorL'  In  his  chamber 
music  there  are  often  parts  for  two  or  even  three 
basset-horns. 

Mendelssohn  has  also  written  for  it,  especially 


two  concert-pieces  for  clarinet  and  basset-horn, 
op.  118  and  114,  intended  to  be  played  by  the 
BiEinnanns,  fiither  and  son,  with  pianoforte  ac- 
companiment Other  composers  have  occasion- 
ally employed  it,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
it  has  never  taken  so  prominent  a  place  in  or- 
chestral music  as  its  fine  tone  and  facility  of 
execution  entitle  it  to  hold.  It  is  often  confused 
with  the  Cob  anglais,  or  English  horn,  which 
is  an  oboe  of  similar  pitch  to  the  basset-horn, 

but  which  has  &  f  for  its  lowest  note  (actual 
pitch).  w.  H.  8. 

BASSEVL   'SeeCERVBTTO. 

BASSI,  Luioi,  bom  at  Pesaro  1766,  died  at 
Dresden  1825.  An  eminent  baritone  singer, 
first  appeared  on  the  stage  in  women's  parts 
at  the  age  of  thirteen ;  a  pupil  of  Laschi  at 
Florence.  In  1784  he  went  to  Prague,  where 
he  made  a  great  reputation,  especially  in  Paisi- 
ello*s  *  Re  Teodoro,'  and  *  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,* 
and  Martini's  'Coea  rara.'  Mozart  wrote  the 
part  of  Don  Juan  for  him.^  He  is  said  to  have 
asked  Mozart  to  write  him  another  air  in  place 
of  'Fin  ch'han  dal  vino'  in  'Don  Juan,'  but 
Mozart  replied,  '  Wait  till  the  performance :  if 
the  air  is  not  applauded,  I  will  then  write  you 
another.'  A  hearty  encore  settled  the  question. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  induced  Mozart  to  re- 
write 'La  oi  darem'  five  times  to  suit  him. 
But  these  stories  are  probably  mere  legends  of 
Mozart's  good -humour.  In  1806  Bassi  left 
Prague  in  consequence  of  the  war.  For  some 
years  he  was  in  the  pay  of  Prince  Lobkowitz, 
Beethoven's  friend,  appearing  occasionally  in 
public  in  Vienna ;  but  in  1814  he  returned  to 
Prague,  when  Weber  had  the  direction  of  the 
opera,  and  in  1815  was  called  to  Dresden  as 
a  member  of  the  Italian  company  there,  but 
shortly  afterwards  became  manager  of  the  opera 
instead,  and  died  there  in  1825.  Bassi  was  gifted 
with  a  fine  voice,  even  throughout  the  register, 
a  prepossessing  appearance,  and  considerable 
dramatic  ability.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Nicolo  or  Vinoenzo  BassL  m.  o.  c. 

BASSIRON,  Philippe,  anative  of  the  Nether- 
lands, living  in  the  15th  century,  and  contem- 
porary with  Josquin  des  Pres.  Some  of  his 
masses  were  printed  by  Petrucci  in  1505  and 
1508.  J.  R.  8.  B. 

BASSO  CONTINUO,  Basse  Continue,  or 
simply  CoNTiNTTO,  is  the  same  thing  as  our 
English  term  Thorough-Bass  in  its  original  and 
proper  signification,  as  may  be  seen  by  com- 
parison of  English  with  foreign  works  where 
these  terms  occur.  For  instance,  in  the  score 
of  the  '  Matthew '  Passion  of  Bach  the  lowest  line 
in  the  accompaniments  of  the  choruses  is  for  the 
violoncellos  and  basses  and  '  organo  e  continue,' 
for  the  two  latter  of  which  figures  are  added ; 
while  in  the  recitative  a  single  line  and  figures 
are  given  for  the  '  continue '  alone.    The  edition 

1  Bud  la  iuiiall7  nid  to  luiTe  bean  also  the  orlfliul  A]n»Ti?m  la 
'Figaro';  but  till*  it  inoomot,  Maadiiiiwaatli*  flni.  SMJahnIi 
Momrt  (Snd  «L).  IL  943. 
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of  Puroell's  *  Orpheus  BritanniooB/  published  in 
1698-1702,  has  the  title  *  A  collection  of  choicest 
songs  for  1,  2,  and  8  yoices,  with  symphonies 
for  violin  and  flutes,  and  a  thorough-bass  to  each 
song  figured  for  the  Organ,  Harpsichord,  or 
Theorbo-Lute.'  The  origin  of  the  name  is  the 
same  in  both  cases,  as  it  is  the  bass  which  con- 
iinues  or  goes  ^rou^^  the  whole  piece,  from  which 
with  the  aid  of  figures  the  accompaniment  used 
to  be  played.  (For  complete  discussion  of  the 
subject  see  Thorough- Bass.)        g.  h.  h.  p. 

BASSO  DA  OAMERA,  Italian  for  a  chamber- 
bass  ;  that  is  a  small  double-bass,  such  as  is 
generally  used  by  double-bass  players  for  solo 
performances. 

BASSO  OSTINATO  is  the  sameas  the  English 
Ground-Bass,  which  see.  It  means  the  con- 
tinual repetition  of  a  phrase  in  the  bass  port 
through  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  a  movement, 
upon  which  a  variety  of  harmonies  and  figures 
are  successively  built.  g.  h.  h.  p. 

BASSON  RUSSE.  A  variety  of  the  Bass- 
Horn  (^.v.),  having  no  similarity  to,  or  con- 
nection with  the  Bassoon.  D.  j,  B. 

BASSOON  (Fr.  Bas8(m,  ItaL  Fagotto,  Ger. 
FagoU).  A  wooden  double- 
reed  instrument  of  eight-foot  ' 
tone.  The  English  and  French 
names  are  derived  from  its 
pitch,  which  is  the  natural 
bass  to  the  oboe  and  other 
similar  reed  instruments ;  the 
Italian  and  German  names 
come  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  fsggot  or  bundle  of  sticks. 

It  is  probably,  in  one  form 
or  another,    of   great    anti- 
quity, although  there  exists 
circumstantial    evidence     of 
its  discovery  by  Afranio,   a 
Canon  of  Ferrara.     This  oc- 
curs in  a  work  by  the  in- 
ventor's    nephew,     entitled 
'Introductio  in  Chaldaicam 
linguam,    mystica   et    caba- 
listica,  a    Theseo  Albonesio 
utriusque  juris  doctor!,'  etc. 
(Pavia,   1539).      It  is  illus- 
trated by  two  rough  wood- 
cuts,   and    is    termed    'De-  i 
scriptio   ac   simulacrum 
Phagoti  Afranii,'  from  which 
it    would    appear    that  the 
author,  although  an  Italian, 
did  not  realise  the  etymo- 
logical origin  of  the  name.   A                        — 
class  of  instruments  named  bombards,  pommers, 
or  brummers,  which  were  made  in  many  keys, 
seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  the  bassoon  [but  as  these  instruments  were 
straight,  with  the  tube  not  doubled  upon  itself, 
they  had  not  the  characteristic  which  has  given 
the  bassoon  its  Italian  and  German  names.     It 


is  the  doubling  of  the  tube  which  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  to  con- 
trol holes  or  ventages  in  the  upper  portion,  while 
the  thumb  of  the  same  hand  Ib  conveniently 
placed  for  controlling  keys  on  the  lower  exten- 
sion of  the  instrument,  by  which  means  the 
downward  relative  compass  has  been  much  in- 
creased.] Some  of  the  older  forms  are  well  de- 
scribed, with  representations  of  their  shape,  in 
the  '  Metodo  complete  di  Fagotto '  of  WUlent. 
They  possess  a  contrivance  which  docs  not  exist 
at  the  present  day  on  any  reed,  though  it  some- 
what anticipates  the  'crooks'  and  'transposing 
slides '  of  brass  instruments.  Besides  the  holes 
to  be  stopped  by  the  fingers,  there  are  other 
intermediate  apertures  stopped  by  pegs,  and 
only  to  be  opened  in  certain  keys.  No  doubt 
in  the  older  style  of  music  this  mechanism 
may  have  been  useful ;  but  it  would  hardly 
adapt  itself  to  the  rapid  modulations  of  later 
composers. 

The  Bassoon  is  an  instrument  which  has  evi- 
dently originated  in  a  fortuitous  manner,  de- 
veloped by  successive  improvements  rather  of  an 
empirical  than  of  a  theoretical  nature  ;  hence  its 
general  arrangement  has  not  materially  altered 
since  the  earfiest  examples.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  give  greater  accuracy  and 
completeness  to  its  singularly  capricious  scale  ; 
but  up  to  the  present  time  all  these  seem  either 
to  have  diminished  the  flexibility  of  the  instru- 
ment in  florid  passages,  or  to  have  impaired  its 
peculiar  but  telling  and  characteristic  tone. 
Almenrader  in  Germany  is  credited  with  certain 
improvements,  but  one  of  the  best  of  these  efforts 
at  reconstruction  was  shown  in  the  Exhibition 
of  1851  by  Cornelius  Ward,  and  it  has  already 
fallen  entirely  into  disuse.  Hence  bassoons  by 
the  older  makers  are  generally  preferred  to  newer 
specimens,  and  they  therein  alone  resemble 
stringed  among  wind  instruments.  Those  of 
Savary  especially  are  in  great  request,  and  com- 
mand high  prices.  The  copies  of  these  made  by 
Samme  in  England  are  not  far  inferior  to  them, 
though  they  lack  the  particular  sweetness  and 
singing  tone  of  the  French  maker. 

The  compass  is   from  BBb  to  aV   in  the 


treble 


&' 


The  upper  limit  has  been 


greatly  raised  in  modem  instruments  by  addi- 
tional mechanism,  so  that  cf\  and  even  /"  can 
be  reached.  The  natural  scale  1b,  however, 
that  named,  the  notes  above  aV  being  uncer- 
tain and  somewhat  different  in  quality  from 
those  below. 

Like  the  oboe,  of  which  it  is  the  bass,  the 
bassoon  gives  the  consecutive  harmonics  of  an 
open  pipe,  a  fact  which  Helmholtz  has  shown 
mathematically  to  depend  on  its  conical  bore. 

[As  confusion  sometimes  arises  as  to  the  rela- 
tive pitch  of  wood  wind  instruments,  it  may  be 
stated  here,  that  although  the  lowest  note  on 
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both  the  oboe  and  the  bassoon  is  Bb  with  an 
interval  of  two  octaves,  the  bassoon  cannot 
properly  be  regarded  as  two  octaves  below  the 
oboe  in  pitch :  the  difference  is  really  a  twelfth, 
for  the  oomparison  should  be  based  upon  the 
results  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  six  finger- 
holes.  Closing  the  three  left-hand  finger-holes, 
the  oboe  speaks  ^  and  the  bassoon  c ;  dosing 
all  six  fingor-holes,  the  oboe  speaks  cT,  agreeing 
with  the  flute,  and  the  bassoon  spetUcs  G ; 
dosing  the  open  standing  key  for  little  finger 
right-hand,  we  have  on  the  oboe  c',  and  on 
the  bassoon  F,  so  that  the  bassoon  is  in  its 
scheme  a  twelfth  lower  than  the  oboe,  and  an 
octave  lower  than  the  Cor  Anglais.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  compass  downwards  is  further 
explained  below.] 

It  consists  of  five  pieces,  named  respectively 
the  crook,  wing,  butt,  long  joints,  and  bell. 
These,  when  fitted  together,  form  a  hollow 
cone  about  eight  feet  long,  tapering  from  -^ 
of  an  inch  at  the  reed  to  \\  inches  at  the 
bdl  end  [but  there  is  a  constriction  in  the  bell 
which  modifies  the  open  or  blaring  tone  the 
bell-note  would  otherwise  have  in  oomparison 
with  the  notes  firom  the  side-holes.  1  In  the 
butt  joint  this  bore  is  bent  abruptly  back  upon 
itsdf,  both  sections  being  pierced  in  the  same 
block  of  wood,  and  united  at  the  lower  end ; 
the  prolongation  of  the  double  tube  being  in 
general  stopped  by  means  of  a  flattened  oval 
cork  [but  the  much  better  plan  of  a  connecting 
U-ahaped  sliding  tube  has  lately  been  adopted]. 
The  whole  length  of  the  instrument  [in  the 
old  Philharmonic,  or  high  pitch]  by  mtemal 
measurement,  being  ninety-three  inches,  about 
twdve  are  in  the  crook,  thirty-two  in  the  down- 
ward branch,  and  the  remaining  forty-nine  in 
the  ascending  joints.  The  height  is  thus  re- 
duced to  a  little  over  four  feet,  and  the  various 
holes  are  brought  within  reach  of  the  fingers. 
They  would  stUl  be  situated  too  far  apart  for 
an  ordinary  hand  if  they  were  not  pierced 
obliquely  ;  the  upper  hole  for  each  forefinger 
passing  upwards  in  the  substance  of  the  wood, 
and  those  for  the  third  or  ring-fingers  passing 
downwards  in  a  similar  way.  There  are  three 
holes  in  the  wing  joint — so  named  from  a 
projecting  wing  of  wood  intended  to  contain 
them ;  three  others  on  the  front  of  the  butt 
joint — to  be  dosed  by  the  first  three  fingers 
of  the  left  and  right  hands  respectively ;  a 
■ingle  hole  on  the  back  of  the  butt  joint,  for 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  ;  and  a  series  of 
interlocking  keys  on  the  long  joint  produdng 
the  lowest  notes  of  the  scale  by  the  means  of 
the  left  thumb.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
instrument  is  held  in  the  hollow  of  the  two 
hands,  with  the  left  uppermost,  at  the  level  of 
the  player's  breast,  the  right  hand  bdng  some- 
what below  and  behind  the  right  thigh.  A 
strap  round  the  neck  supports  ti^e  bulk  of  the 
weight.     The  little  finger  of  the  right  hand 


touches  two  keys  which  produce  Ab  and  F 
With  this  latter  note  the  real 


fundamental  scale  ends,  exactly  as  it  does  in  the 
oboe  ;  all  the  mechanism  of  Uie  long  joint  and 
bell  only  strengthening  the  tone  and  producing 
the  seven  lowest  semitones  upwards  from  BBb. 
In  comparing  the  bassoon  with  its  kindred  treble 
instrument,  the  oboe,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  has  this  supplementary  prolongation  of 
its  compass  downwards,  which  the  other  lacks. 
The  seven  lowest  holes  and  keys  therefore  pro- 
duce only  one  sound  apiece ;  but  the  case  is 
totally  different  with  those  following  next  above 
them,  from  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand 
to  the  forefinger  of  the  loft  These  eight  holes 
and  keys  can  each  be  made  to  give  two  sounds 
at  an  interval  of  an  octave  by  varying  the  pres- 
sure of  the  lip.  After  the  double  register  thus 
obtained  has  been  run  through,  there  still  re- 
main a  few  notes  to  be  got  by  cross-fingerings 
at  the  interval  of  a  twelfth,  namely  the  f%^ 
^t),  and  a'b»  with  which  the  natural  scale  has 
been  stated  to  end.  In  modem  instruments 
two  or  even  three  keys  are  added  at  the  top 
of  the  wing-joint,  to  be  worked  by  the  thumb 
of  the  left  hand  stretched  across  from  the  other 
side.  They  open  small  harmonic  holes  dose 
to  the  crook,  and  enable  seven  semitones  to 
be  added,  fit>m  a't;  to  tf"b  inclusive.  Even 
above  this  there  are  two  outlying  notes,  i'\ 
and  /^,  to  be  obtained  by  exceptional  players 
without  mechanism  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  still  higher,  although  useless,  harmonics 
might  by  assiduous  study  be  exacted  from  this 
remarkable  instrument. 

It  will  thus  be  seen — what  indeed  was  aflSrmed 
in  the  outset — that  the  scale  of  the  bassoon  is 
complicated  and  capricious.  To  this  it  must  be 
added  that  it  is  variable  in  different  patterns, 
and  that  even  a  fine  player  cannot  play  upon  an 
unfamiliar  instrument  Each  has  to  be  learned 
independently ;  and  although  the  theoretical 
imperfection  of  such  a  course  is  obvious,  it  has 
a  certain  compensation  in  the  fact  that  a  bassoon- 
player  must  necessarily  rely  upon  his  ear  alone 
for  correct  intonation,  and  that  he  thus  more 
nearly  approximates  to  the  manipulation  of 
stringed  instruments  than  any  member  of  the  • 
orchestra,  except  the  trombones.  In  some  of 
the  most  important  and  delicate  notes  there  are 
two,  three,  or  even  four  alternatives  of  fingering 
open  to  the  performer  ;  as  these  produce  sounds 
dightly  differing  in  pitch  and  quality,  they  may 
be  employed  by  a  judidous  musician  for  obtain- 
ing accurate  consonance  and  for  facilitating 
difficult  passages.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  scale  of  the  bassoon  is  a  sort  of  com- 
promise, for  the  construction  of  which  no  precise 
formula  can  be  given. 

Whatever  its  theoretical  imperfections,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  musical  value  of  the 
bassoon  is  very  great,  and  it  has  for  about  two 
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oeDturiea  been  laigely  used  by  oomposen.  Its 
poeition  in  the  orchestra  has  somewhat  changed 
in  the  coone  of  time.  Originally  introduced — 
probably  first  in  Cambert's  'Pomone'  (Paria, 
1671) — as  a  purely  baas  instrument,  it  has 
gradually  risen  to  the  poeition  of  tenor,  or  even 
alto,  frequently  doubling  the  high  notes  of  the 
violoncello  or  the  lower  register  of  the  viola. 
The  cause  ot*  the  change  is  evidently  the  greater 
use  of  bass  instruments  such  as  trombones  and 
bass  tubas  in  modem  orchestral  soores,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  improvements  in  the  upper 
register  of  the  bassoon  itself  on  the  other. 
There  is  a  peculiar  sweetness  and  telling  quality 
in  these  extreme  sounds  which  has  led  to  their 
being  named  voz-humana  notes.  We  have 
good  evidence  that  even  in  Haydn's  time  they 
were  appreciated,  for  in  the  graceftil  minuet 
of  his  '  Military  Symphony '  we  find  a  melody 
reaching  to  a'.  The  passage  affords  an  excellent 
specimen  of  good  solo-writing  for  the  instru- 
ment, though  requiring  a  first-rate  player  to  do 
it  justice. 


Indeed  it  is  between  the  time  of  Handel  and 
Haydn  that  the  above-mentioned  change  seems 
to  have  taken  place.  Handel's  scores  contain 
few  bassoon  parts,  and  those — with  one  remark- 
able exception,  the  Witch  music  in  the  oratorio 
of  *  Saul ' — mostly  of  a  ripieno  character ;  Haydn 
on  the  other  hand  uses  it  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  voices  of  his  orchestra.  Boieldieu 
also,  who  dates  a  little  later,  has  assigned  to 
the  bassoon  the  principal  melody  in  the  overture 
to  the  '  Dame  Blanche,'  repeating  it  afterwards 
with  increased  elaboration  in  the  form  of  a 
variation. 


Bach  uses  it  frequently,  sometimes  merely  to 
reinforce  the  basses,  but  often  with  an  inde- 
pendent and  characteristic  part  The  '  Quoniam ' 
in  the  Mass  in  B  minor  has  two  bassoons  obbli- 
gati  throughout,  and  other  instances  of  its  use 
will  be  found  in  the  cantatas  *  Am  Abend  aber  * 
(No.  42),  and  *Ich  hatte  viel  Bekiimmemiss' 
(No.  21),  in  the  volumes  of  the  Bach-Gesell- 
sohaft.  In  the  score  of  the  '  Matthew '  Passion 
the  bassoon  does  not  appear.  Boyce,  a  writer 
who  can  hardly  have  known  much  of  foreign 
music,  gives  it  a  fine  part  in  the  song  '  SofUy 


rise,  thou  southern  breeze,'  in  his  'Solomon' 
(1748). 

Cherubini  has  given  it  a  fine  solo  in  his  opera 
of '  M6d^ '  which  is  remarkable  for  its  diffioidty, 
and  also  for  its  extraordinary  oompass,  ending 
on  the  extreme  high  notes. 

Mozart,  besides  a  concerto  with  orchestra 
which  is  hardly  ^  known,  constantly  employs  the 
bassoon  in  his  scores.  It  figures  prominently 
in  his  symphonies,  even  when  other  wind  parts 
are  deficient ;  most  of  his  masses  contain  fine 
phrases  for  it ;  in  the  <  Requiem,'  of  which  the 
instrumentation  is  peculiar,  it  fills  a  leading 
place,  contrasting  with  three  trombones  and 
two  comi  di  baraetto.  All  his  operas,  more- 
over, assign  it  great  prominence ;  he  seems 
fully  aware  of  its  beauty  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  voice,  which  it  supports  and  intensifies 
without  the  risk  of  overpowering  the  singer. 

Beethoven  never  fails  to  employ  it  largely, 
reinforcing  it  in  some  works  by  the  contrafagotto. 
The  First  Symphony  is  remarkable  for  the  as- 
signment of  subject  as  well  as  oounter-subject  in 
the  slow  movement  to  first  and  second  bassoons 
workingin  dependently ;  both  afkerwards  joining 
with  the  two  clarinets  in  the  curious  dialogue 
of  the  trio  between  strings  and  reeds.  The 
Second  Symphony  opens  with  a  prominent  pass- 
age in  union  with  bass  strings ;  in  the  Adagio  of 
the  Fourth  is  an  effective  figure  exhibiting  the 
great  power  of  staccato  playing  possessed  by  the 
bassoon  ;  in  the  first  movement  of  the  Eighth  it 
is  employed  with  exquisite  humour,  and  in  the 
minuet  of  the  same  symphony  it  is  entrusted 
with  a  melody  of  considerable  length.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  passage  in  Beethoven's 
writing  for  this  instrument,  certainly  the  best 
known,  occurs  in  the  opening  of  the  Finale  of  the 
Ninth  or  Choral  Symphony,  where  the  theme 
of  the  movement,  played  by  violoncellos  and 
violas  in  unison,  is  accompanied  by  the  first 
bassoon  in  a  long  independent  melody  of  the 
greatest  ingenuity  and  interest 

Mendelssohn  shows  some  peculiarity  in  deal- 
ing with  the  bassoon.  He  was  evidently  not 
only  struck  with  the  power  of  its  lower  register, 
a  fact  abundantly  illustrated  by  his  use  of  it  in 
the  opening  of  the  Scotch  Symphony  and,  with 
the  trombones,  in  the  grand  chords  of  the 
overture  to  '  Ruy  Bias ' ;  but  he  felt,  with  Beet- 
hoven, the  comic  and  rustic  character  of  its 
tone.  This  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  music 
to  the  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream,!  where  the 
two  bassoons  lead  the  quaint  clown's  march  in 
thirds  ;  and  still  further  on  in  the  funeral  march, 
which  is  obviously  an  imitation  of  asmall  country 
band  consisting  of  clarinet  and  bassoon,  the 
latter  ending  unexpectedly  and  himiorously  on  a 
solitary  low  0.  In  the  overture  the  same  in- 
strument also  suggests  the  braying  of  Bottom. 
It  is  worth  notice  how  the  acute  ear  of  the 
musician  has  caught  the  exact  interval  used  by 
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the  animal  without  any  violation  of  artistio 
propriety.  As  if  in  return  for  these  yile  uses, 
the  same  composer  has  compensated  the  instru- 
ment in  numberless  fine  figures,  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  specify  more  than  the  quartet 
of  horns  and  bassoons  in  the  trio  of  the  Italian 
Symphony,  the  msjestio  opening  phrases  of  the 
so-oidled  'Pilgrims'  Mardi,'  and  the  flowing 
cantabile  in  octaves  with  the  oboe  which  forms 
the  second  movement  of  the  introductory  sym- 
phony to  the  '  Hymn  of  Praise.' 

Weber 'exhibits  the  same  knowledge  of  its 
powers  as  Ids  predecessors.  Although  the  French 
horn,  and  after  it  the  clarinet,  are  obviously  his 
fiftvourite  instruments,  the  bassoon  comes  very 
little  behind  them.  One  of  the  loveliest  phrases 
ever  assigned  to  this  instrument  occurs  in  the 
*  Agnus  Dei '  of  his  Mass  in  G. 


It  is  absolutely  alone  on  the  telling  / ;  the 
voice  following  in  imitation  and  the  bassoon  then 
repeating  the  passage.  In  the*  Concertstiick, 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  there  is  a  difficult  but 
beautiful  point  for  bassoon  alone,  which  leads 
into  the  march  for  the  clarinets.  His  two 
symphonies  are  marked  by  the  same  character, 
especially  the  first,  in  which  the  bassoon  leads 
throughout,  with  some  effective  organ  points. 
The  overtures,  and  indeed  all  his  operas,  are  very 
fully  scored  for  bassoons.  His  bassoon  concerto 
in  F  and  his  Hungarian  rondo  are  grand  works, 
scored  for  full  orchestra. 

Meyerbeer  has  somewhatneglected  the  bassoon 
for  the  bass  clarinet — in  the  *  Prophite '  March 
for  instance  ;  but  he  has  given  it  many  passages 
of  importance,  and  some  of  grotesque  character, 
as  in  the  incantation  scene  of '  Robert  Le  Diablo. ' 
He  frequently  employs  four  instead  of  two  in- 
struments. 

The  Italian  writers  use  it  freely.  Donizetti 
assigns  it  an  obbligato  in  the  air  '  Una  furtiva 
lagrima.'  Rossini  opens  the  '  Stabat  Mater '  with 
the  effective  phrases — 


for  bassoons  and  violoncellos  in  unison,  which 
again  occur  at  the  end  of  the  work.  In  his 
latest  composition,  the  *  Messe  Solennelle '  it  is 
almost  too  heavily  written  for,  and  is  at  times 
comic  and  ineffective. 

Auber  writes  but  little  for  the  bassoon,  using 
it  chiefly  in  sustaining  high  notes  at  the  very  top 
of  its  register.  There  is,  however,  a  melodious 
passage  for  the  two,  with  the  horns,  in  the 
overture  to  the  'Sir^ne.' 


The  following  list  of  music  for  bassoon,  solo 
and  concertante,  may  be  found  useful  The 
writer  desires  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid 
he  has  received  in  its  compilation  and  else- 
where from  Mr.  Charles  Evans  of  the  British 
Museum. 

Mozart,  concerto  in  Bb  ;  Ferdinand  David, 
concertino  in  Bb,  op.  12  ;  Ealliwoda,  var.  and 
rondeau  in  Bb,  op.  57  ;  Weber,  andante  and 
rondo  ongarese  in  C,  op.  55  ;  concerto  in  F,  op. 
75  ;  Kummer,  concerto  in  C,  op.  25  ;  Keukirch- 
ner,  fantasia  with  orchestra  ;  Jaoobi,  potpourri 
witii  orchestra ;  Dotzauer,  quatuor,  op.  36,  with 
the  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello  ;  twelve  pieces 
for  three  bassoons,  by  G.  H.  Rummer,  op.  11  ; 
twelve  trios  for  three  bassoons,  by  G.  H.  Rum- 
mer, op.  13  ;  forty- two  caprices  for  bassoon,  by 
£.  Ozi ;  six  duos  concertants  for  two  bassoons, 
by  £.  Ozi ;  Lindpaintner,  op.  24,  rondeau  in 
Bb. 

Other  works  will  be  found  under  Clabinst, 
Oboe,  etc. 

[The  name  is  also  given  to  an  organ  stop,  re- 
presenting the  reed  boss  of  the  clarinet ;  a  pedal 
reed  stop.]  w.  h.  s.,  with  additions,  in  square 
brackets,  by  D.  J.  b.  n 

BASTARDELLA,  or  BA8TARDINA     See 

AOUJABI. 

BASTIEN  ET  BASTIENNE,  a  German 
operetta  or  pastoral  in  one  act  (15  Nos.),  words 
by  Schachtner  from  the  French,  the  music  by 
Mozart  '  in  his  12th  year,'  1768  ;  performed  in 
a  Garden-house  at  Vienna  belonging  to  his 
friends  the  Messmers.  (Kbchel,  No.  50 ;  Jahn, 
1st  ed.  i  122.)  The  subject  of  the  Intrade  (in 
G)  is  by  a  curious  coincidence  all  but  identical 
with  the  principal  theme  of  the  first  movement 
of  Beethoven's  *  Eroica '  Symphony : — 


BASTON,  JosQUiN,  a  Flemish  composer  of 
the  first  half  of  the  16th  century,  and  still  liv- 
ing in  1566.  Unlike  most  of  his  contempor- 
aries, he  does  not  seem  to  have  visited  Italy,  as 
his  published  works,  consisting  of  motets  and 
chansons,  form  part  of  collections  printed  either 
at  Louvain  or  Antwerp.  j.  B.  s.  B. 

BATES,  JoAH,  was  bom  March  19,  1740-1, 
at  Halifax,  where  he  received  his  early  educa- 
tion under  Dr.  Ogden,  and  learned  music  from  . 
Harley,  organist  of  Rochdale.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  Manchester,  where  he  studied  organ- 
playing  under  Robert  Wainwright,  organist  of 
the  coUegiate  church,  now  the  cathedral.  He 
obtained  a  scholarship  at  Eton  in  1 756,  and  went 
in  1760  to  Cambridge,  where  he  became  fellow 
and  tutor  of  King's  College.  He  took  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  in  1764,  and  of  M.A.  in  1767.  He  then 
became  private  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  a  well-known 
musical  amateur,  who  procured  him  a  small  post 
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in  the  Post  Office.  About  that  time  he  conoeiyed 
the  plan  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Mnsio,  which 
wa3  established  in  1776,  Bates  being  appointed 
conductor.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
a  commissioner  of  the  Victualling  Office,  and  in 
1780  married  Miss  Sarah  Harrop,  a  pupil  of 
Sacchini,  and  a  favourite  concert  singer,  who 
had  studied  under  him  the  music  of  Handel  and 
the  elder  masters.  He  next,  in  1788,  in  con- 
junction with  Viscount  FitzwiUiam  and  Sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  projected  the  Com- 
memoration of  Handdl,  which  was  carried  into 
effect  the  following  year.  Bates  officiating  as  con- 
ductor. He  was  afterwards  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  Customs  and  a  director  of  Greenwich 
Hospital.  Having  projected  the  Albion  Milk, 
of  the  success  of  which  he  was  so  sanguine  as 
to  invest  the  whole  of  his  own  and  his  wife's 
fortunes  in  them,  he  was  nearly  ruined  by  their 
destruction  by  fire  in  1791.  In  1793  he  resigned 
the  conductorship  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient 
Music  He  died  in  London,  June  8,  1799.  A 
fine  painting  of  Joah  Bates  and  his  wife,  by 
F.  Coates,  B.A.,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Alfred  H.  Littleton.  w.  H.  H. 

BATES,  William,  a  composer  of  the  18  th 
century,  jnxxiuced  music  for  the  following  dra- 
matic pieces : — *  The  Jovial  Crew,'  comic  opera, 
1760  ;  '  Phamaces,'  opera,  1766  ;  *The  Ladies' 
Frolick,'  an  alteration  of  *The  Jovial  Crew' 
(jointly  with  Dr.  Ame),  1770  ;  *  The  Theatrical 
Candidates,'  musical  prelude,  1775.  He  was 
also  the  composer  of  <  Songs  sung  at  Marybon 
Gardens,  1768,'  and  of  several  glees,  catches, 
and  canons,  eleven  of  which  are  published  by 
Warren.  Also  '  Flora,  or  Hob  in  the  Well, '  ballad 
opera,  1768;  '  Songs  sung  at  theGrotto Gardens, ' 
1771.     [See  Catlby,  Annb.]  w.  h.  h. 

BATESON,  Thomas.  The  exact  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  unknown.  Rimbault  states 
that  he  became  oiganist  of  Chester  Cathedral  in 
1699.  This  is  probably  correct,  but  cannot  be 
verified,  as  the  Cathedral  Treasurer's  accounts  for 
the  years  before  1602  are  missing.  There  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  he  was  a  Cheshireman  and 
a  native  of  the  Wirral  district,  but  he  seems  to 
have  come  to  Chester  as  a  complete  stranger,  and 
to  have  had  no  previous  connection  with  the 
CathedraL  That  he  was  a  young  man  we  may 
infer  from  the  preface  to  his  first  book  of  madri- 
gals. He  was  married,  and  the  old  Cathedral 
(St  Oswald's)  Registers  give  three  children, 
Thomas  baptized  1603,  Jane  1605,  and  Sarah 
1607.  Richard  Betson,  a  foimdationer  of  the 
King's  School  1611-15,  may  have  been  an  older 
son,  as  the  spelling  of  the  name  admitted  of 
several  variants.  [In  the  Chapter  Acts  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  vol.  i.  (1574-1634),  the  name 
is  spelt  Betaon  and  Batson  as  well  as  in  the 
more  usual  manner.]  The  Cathedral  accounts 
show  several  payments  to  Bateson.  '1601.  Payd 
unto  Mr.  Bateson  for  ye  new  organ  booke  be- 
longing to  o'r  Quier  xl«.     1602,  Nov.  17.  For 


a  little  Deske  for  Mr.  Bateson  his  organ  book 
vi«.  1606,  March.  To  Mr.  Bateson  for  mending 
ye  oigans  when  they  were  removed  ii\j"  z**.' 
Two  other  payments  in  1608  show  that  the 
Treasurer  and  Bateson  were  clearing  up  accounts 
between  them  preparatory  to  the  latter  leaving 
Chester  for  Ireland.  On  March  24,  1608-9,  he 
appears  as  'Vicar  Choral  of  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  Dublin,'  and  on 
Apnl  6  of  the  same  year  is  described  as  '  Vicar 
and  organist  of  this  church. '  He  took  advantage 
of  his  residence  there  to  proceed  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Music  in  1616,  in  which  year  his 
son  John,  aged  20,  was  rector  of  Ki^arran,  in 
the  diocese  of  Ferns.  Bateson  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  first  musical  graduate  of 
the  University  now  familiarly  known  as  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  (Chapter  Acts,  Christ  Chur^ 
CcUhedral,  Dublin,  vol.  ii.  p.  78).  An  anthem 
in  seven  parts,  '  Holy  Lord  God  Almighty,'  re- 
printed by  the  Mus.  Antiq.  Soo.  from  a  set  of 
part  boolu  formerly  in  the  possession  of  John 
Evelyn,  was  probably  the  exercise  for  his  degree. 
No  other  aaucr^d  music  of  Bateson's  is  known, 
though  a  service  by  him  was  sung  in  Chester 
Cathedral  up  to  the  early  part  of  the  19  th  cen- 
tury. HIb  &me  rests  entirely  on  his  Madrigals. 
In  1604  he  published  'The  first  set  of  English 
Madrigales  to  8,  4,  6  and  6  voices.  Newly  com- 
posed by  Thomas  Bateson,  practicioner  in  the 
Art  of  Masicke,  and  Organist  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  Citie  of  Chester,  1604. 
4to.  In  London,  Printed  by  Thomas  Este,' 
The  contents  consist  of  six  songs  for  three 
voices,  six  for  four  voices,  ten  for  five  voices, 
and  six  for  six  voices.  There  were  six  parts 
dedicated  '  To  my  honorable  and  most  respected 
good  friend  Sir  William  Norres.'  This  patron 
was  of  the  family  of  Norreys  of  Speke,  Lancashire, 
but  he  had  certain  rights  and  duties  connected 
with  the  Bridge  Gate  in  the  city  of  Chester,  and 
lived  for  some  time  at  Blacon  Manor  House  on 
the  o;atskirts  of  the  city. 

In  the  preface  Bateson  compares  his  com- 
positions to  'young  birds  feared  out  of  the 
nest  before  they  be  well  feathered,'  and  hopes 
'  they  wilbe  so  shrouded  in  the  leaues  of  (his 
patron's)  good  liking,'  that  'neither  any 
rauenous  Kite  nor  craftie  fowler  (any  open- 
mouthed  ifomus  or  more  sly  detractor,)  may 
deuour  or  harm  them  that  c€innot  succor  nor 
shift  for  themselues.' 

At  the  back  of  the  dedication  is  a  madrigal 
'  When  Oriana  walkt  to  take  the  ayre,'  and  the 
following  note : — 'This  song  was  sent  too  late, 
and  should  have  been  printed  in  the  set  of  Ori- 
anas  ;  but  being  a  work  of  this  author,  I  have 
placed  it  before  the  set  of  his  songs. '  This  refers 
to  The  Triumphs  of  Oriana,  and  the  words  of 
this  madrigal  were  considered  by  Oliphant  as 
'  the  best  poetry  in  the  set.'  Bateson's  volume 
also  contains  a  madrigal  called  '  Oriana's  Fare- 
well,' evidently  written  after  the  death  of  Queen 
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Elizabeth.  This  oontaiiu  a  most  interesting 
doable  suspension  (at  bar  13  of  the  reprint) 
which  has  been  often  commented  upon.  His 
first  book  of  madrigals  was  reprinted  in  score 
by  the  Mas.  Ant.  S^. 

In  1618  appeared  <  The  Second  Set  of  Madri- 
gals to  8,  4,  5  and  6  parts.  Apt  for  Viols  and 
Voyces.  Newly  composed  by  Thomas  Bateson, 
Bachelor  of  Mosicke,  Organist  and  Master  of  the 
Children  of  the  Cathedrall  Church  of  the  blessed 
Trinitie,  Dublin,  in  the  Bealme  of  Ireland.  4to. 
London:  PrinUd  by  Thomas  Snodham  for 
MaUhew  Loiones  and  John.  Browne,  1618,  cwn 
PriviUgio,*  There  were  six  parts  dedicated  *To 
the  Right  Honourable  Arthure  Lord  Chichester, 
Baron  of  Belfast,'  etc,  and  the  arms  of  that 
nobleman  are  on  the  title-page.  The  book  con- 
tains six  '  Songs '  for  three  voices,  six  for  four 
Yoices,  twelve  for  five  voices,  and  six  for  six 
voices.  This  is  a  rare  work,  and  few  perfect 
copies  arc  extant  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
words  of  No.  13,  '  Have  I  found  her  t '  had  previ- 
ously been  set  in  1612  by  Pilkington  of  Chester, 
with  whom  Bateson  was,  of  course,  well  ac- 
quainted. This  madrigal  and  'Sister,  Awake,' 
from  the  1604  collection,  have  been  reprinted  l^ 
Breitkopf &  HarteL  See  Ausoswahltb  Madri- 
gals. Of  the  rest  of  Bateson's  life  and  work 
nothing  is  known,  but  his  madrigals  alone  have 
secured  for  him  a  high  place  among  the  English 
composers  of  the  Mizabethan  period.  Some 
MS.  compositions  by  Bateson  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  Eg.  MSS.  995,  and  Add.  MSS.  81398, 
and  six  MS.  copies  of  madrigals  from  the  1604 
collection,  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Immyns, 
are  in  the  FitzwiUiam  Museum,  Cambridge. 
Bateson  died  March  or  April  1680,  as  he  made 
his  will  on  March  2,  1629-80,  and  on  April  80 
of  the  same  year  the  Chapter  Acts  above  re- 
ferred to  mention  the  granting  of  a  new  lease 
of  his  house,  and  alludes  to  'the  widdow 
BatBon.'  In  an  entry  under  date  May  1631, 
Bateson  is  said  to  have  died  just  a  fortnight 
before  the  rent  was  to  be  paid,  so  that  it  is 
possible  that  the  date  was  in  the  early  part  of 
March. 

Authorities, — Rimbault,  ed.  of  the  Madri- 
gals, in  Mus.  Ant.  See.,  Diet,  NaL  Biog,, 
Cathedral  and  other  Chester  Records;  infor- 
mation from  Messrs.  W.  H.  Grattan  Flood  and 
L.  MoC.  L.  Dix.  J.  c.  B. 

BATHE,  William,  bom  in  Ireland,  April  2, 
1564,  the  son  of  Judge  John  Bathe,  and  grand- 
son of  Chief  Baron  Bathe,  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
constructed  a  *  harp  of  a  new  device,'  which  he 
presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  (in  1584),  to  whom 
he  taught  mnemonics.  He  published  his  Brief 
Introduction  to  the  true  art  of  Musieke,  in  1584, 
being  the  first  standard  work  in  English  on 
musical  theoiy.  It  was  printed  by  Abel  Jeffes, 
in  Sermon  Lane,  near  Paules  Chains,  oblong 
quarto,  and  was  dedicated  to  his  grand-uncle, 
Gerald  FitzGerald,  Earl  of  Kildare.     On  Jan. 


20,  1585,  Queen  Elizabeth  expressed  approval 
of  Bathe's  diplomacy  as  the  agent  of  Sir  John 
Perrott,  and  on  March  7,  1587,  he  got  various 
lands  in  Ii-eland,  including  Drumcondra  Castle. 
He  returned  to  Ireland  in  1590,  having  got 
livery  of  his  estate  on  Sept  24,  1590,  and  gave 
over  his  estates  to  his  younger  brother.  In 
October  1591  he  sailed  for  Spain,  and  became 
a  Jesuit  at  Toumai,  in  Flanders,  on  August  6, 
1596,  entering  the  Novitiate  on  Sept  21  of 
same  year.  He  successively  studied  at  St  Omer 
and  Padua,  where  he  was  ordained  priest  in 
1599.  In  1600  he  published,  through  Thomas 
Este,  of  London,  a  second  musical  work,  in 
English,  entitled :  A  Brief  Introduction  to  the 
Skill  of  Song,  a  small  octavo  of  25  pages,  of 
which  two  copies  are  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  following  year  he  went  to  the  court  of  Spain 
as  sodus  to  the  Nuncio,  and  in  1604  was  made 
Spiritual  Director  of  the  Irish  College  of  Lisbon, 
llience  he  proceeded  to  Salamanca  in  1606,  and 
was  there  professed  in  1612.  In  1611  his 
famous  Jawua  Lingwirum  was  printed  at  Sala- 
manca, afterwards  translated  into  twelve  lan- 
guages, and  he  died  at  Madrid  on  June  17, 
1614.  w.  H.  o.  p. 

BATISTE,  Antoins  Edouabd,  organist  and 
professor  of  music,  bom  in  Paris,  March  28, 
1820,  died  suddenly  there  Nov.  9,  1876,  was  a 
son  of  the  eminent  comedian  Batiste,  whose 
memory  is  still  fresh  in  the  annals  of  the  Com6- 
die  Fran9aise,  and  uncle  of  L6o  Delibes.  He 
was  one  of  the  pages  In  the  chapel  of  Charles  X., 
but  after  1830  he  was  sent  to  the  Conservatoire, 
where  he  went  through  a  course  of  solfeggio, 
harmony,  organ,  counterpoint  and  frigue.  As 
a  student  he  was  most  successful,  carrying  off 
the  first  prizes  in  these  studies,  and  in  1840,  as 
a  pupil  of  Hal^v/s,  obtaining  the  second  Prix 
de  Rome.  In  1836,  before  he  had  finished  his 
course  at  the  Conservatoire,  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed deputy  professor  of  the  solf^gio  class  ; 
after  which  he  was  successively  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  male  choral  class,  of  the  joint 
singing  class  (suppressed  in  1870),  and  of  the 
solfeggio  class  for  mixed  voices.  He  also  in- 
stituted an  evening  choral  class  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire. In  Oct.  1872  he  took  a  class  for 
harmony  and  accompaniment  for  women.  These 
professorial  duties  did  not  prevent  him  from 
pursuing  his  organ  studies,  and  after  having 
held  from  1842  to  1854  the  post  of  organist  at 
St.  Nicolas  des  Champs,  he  was  given  a  similar 
post  at  St.  Eustache,  which  he  filled  until  his 
death,  with  so  much  ability  that  in  consideration 
of  his  long  tenure  of  office  the  cure  was  allowed 
to  celebrate  his  funeral  obsequies  at  St.  Eustache, 
though  Batiste  did  not  reside  in  the  parish.  A 
musician  of  severe  and  unerring  taste,  Batiste 
was  one  of  the  most  noted  oi^nists  of  his  time, 
but  his  compositions  for  the  organ  were  far  from 
equalling  his  talents  as  professor  and  executant 
He  will  be  chiefly  remembered  by  his  educational 
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works,  and  partioularly  by  hb  Petit  Solf^ 
Harmoniqne,  an  introduction  to  the  Solfeggio 
and  method  of  the  Conservatoire,  by  his  diagrams 
for  reading  music,  and  above  all,  by  his  accom- 
paniments for  organ  or  piano  written  on  the 
figured  basses  of  celebrated  solfeggi  by  Gherubini, 
C^tel,  Oossec,  and  other  masters  of  that  date, 
entitled  Solf^^  du  Conservatoire  ;  in  short,  he 
was  a  hard  worker,  wholly  devoted  to  his  pupils 
and  to  his  art  A.  J. 

BATON,  Charlbs,  called  'le  jeune'  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  elder  brother  Henri,  who 
performed  on  the  musette.  Was  a  player  on 
the  vielle  or  hurdy-gurdy  in  Paris  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 8th  century.  He  published  an  '  Examen 
de  la  lettre  de  M.  Rousseau  sur  la  musique  fran- 
9aise'  (Paris,  1753),  and  a  'Memoire  sur  la 
Vielle '  in  the  Mercure  for  1757.  He  improved 
his  instrument,  and  composed  much  for  it — 
Suites  for  two  vielles,  musettes,  etc.  Baton 
died  at  Paris  in  1758. 

BATON  (Fr.  Bdim\  the  stick  with  which  the 
conductor  of  an  orchestra  beats  the  time.    Hence 

theexpression  'under  Mr. 's  baton,'i.0.  under 

his  direction.  The  first  baton  employed  in 
England  was  probably  the  '  Taktirstabchen ' 
used  by  Spohr  at  the  Philharmonic  in  1820 
{Sdbstbiog.  ii.  87).  Batons  are  usually  turned 
out  of  maplewood  for  lightness,  21  or  22  inches 
long,  and  tapering  from  |ths  to  f  ths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  They  are  occasionally  given 
as  'testimonials,'  in  which  case  they  are  made 
of  metal  or  of  ivoiy  ornamented  with  silver  or 
gold. 

When  Berlioz  and  Mendelssohn  met  at  Leipzig 
in  1841  they  exchanged  batons,  and  Berlioz  ac- 
companied his  with  the  following  letter,  in  the 
vein  of  Fonimore  Cooper : — *  Au  chef  Mendels- 
sohn. Grand  chef !  nous  nous  sommes  promis 
d'echanger  nos  tomahawcks  ;  voici  le  mien  t  II 
est  grossler,  le  tien  est  simple  ;  les  squaws  seules 
et  les  visages  p&les  aiment  les  armes  om^es. 
Sois  mon  fr^re  !  et  quand  le  Grand  Esprit  nous 
aura  envoy^s  chasser  dans  les  pays  des  &me8,  que 
nos  guerriers  suspendent  nos  tomawcks  k  la  porte 
du  conseil.'  Mendelssohn's  reply  is  not  extant, 
but  no  doubt  it  was  quite  Apropos.  o. 

T?te  Baton  in  England. — ^The  baton,  as  a  con- 
ducting stick,  did  not  come  into  general  use  in 
England  until  the  years  1832-33.  Up  to  that 
time  the  so-called  conductor  '  presided '  at  the 
pianoforte  (or  organ)  and  kept  the  piece  '  going ' 
by  playing  with  the  orchestra,  while  the  prin- 
cipal violinist  (the  'leader')  occasionally  beat 
time  with  bis  bow  when  not  too  busy  with  his 
instrument  *It  is  the  habit  of  some  [con- 
ductors] when  presiding  at  a  pianoforte  to  keep 
the  pedals  down,  and  play  throughout  the  piece,  ~ 
thus  making  the  instniment  far  too  prominent.' 
Thus  said  The  Qtuirterly  Mtisieal  Magazine  and 
Bevieuj  for  1829  (voL  x.  p.  813,  note).  Spohr, 
in  his  Autobiography  (English  edition,  vol.  ii. 
p.  81),  makes  great  fun  of  this  dual  control,  or 


ladL  of  controL  His  use  of  the  baton  at  the 
Philharmonic  concert  of  April  10,  1820,  was 
regarded  as  a  great  innovation,  but  it  made  no 
change  in  the  old  order  of  things.  Weber,  too, 
wielded  a  baton  in  conducting  an  '  oratorio  con- 
cert '  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  March  8,  1826. 
Mendelssohn,  when  he  conducted  his  C  minor 
symphony  at  the  Philharmonic  concert  of  May 
25, 1829  (his  first  appearance  in  England),  used 
a  baton  which  he  had  had  made  specially  for  the 
purpose.  *  The  maker  took  me  for  an  alderman, ' 
he  says,  '  and  would  insist  on  decorating  it  [at 
the  point]  with  a  crown '  {Mendelssohn  FamUy, 
English  edition,  i  184).  He  adopted  the  same 
method  at  the  Philharmonic  in  1 832.  This  year 
marked  the  new  departure  from'  the  old  order 
to  that  now  in  vogue.  Herr  Chelard,  conductor 
of  the  German  Opera  Company  which  then  per- 
formed in  London  (1832),  conducted  with  a 
baton,  and  this  method,  quite  familiar  on  the 
Continent,  seems  to  have  given  so  much  satis- 
faction, that  the  practice  spread  to  our  concert- 
rooms.  The  Athcncevmi,  in  noticing  the  second 
and  third  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 
1883,  said  :  '  Sir  G.  Smart,  in  the  true  capacity 
of  a  conductor,  stood  with  a  baton  in  his  hand, 
and  we  never  heard  the  band  go  better '  (second 
concert).  '  Bishop  conducted  with  a  baton — 
let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  the  leader's  "  occu- 
pation's gone  " '  (third  concert). 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  baton 
had  been  used  in  England  earlier.  In  the  English 
translation  of  Raguenet,  entitled  A  Comparison 
"between  the  French  and  Italian  Mvmck  and 
Opera* s,  published  in  London  in  1709,  the  trans- 
lator has  a  footnote  (p.  42),  whidi  deserves 
quotation. 

Some  Years  since  the  Master  of  the  Mnsick  in  the  Open 
at  Paris  had  an  Blboe  Chair  and  Desk  plac'd  on  the  Stage, 
where,  with  the  Score  in  one  Hand,  and  a  Stick  in  tlie 
other,  he  beat  Time  on  a  Table  put  there  for  that  pnrpoee, 
so  loud,  that  he  made  a  sreater  Noise  than  the  whole 
Band,  on  purpose  to  be  heard  by  the  Performer.  By 
degrees  they  remov'd  this  Abase  from  the  Stage  to 
the  Musick  Room,  where  the  Omposer  beats  the  Time 
in  the  same  manner,  and  as  loud  as  ever.  The  same  was 
observ'd  in  London  six  or  seven  years  ago ;  but  since  the 
Italian  Masters  are  oome  among  us,  and  the  Opera's  have 
been  introduced,  they  have  put  a  stop  to  that  ridiculous 
Custom,  which  was  Founded  more  upon  an  ill  Habit 
than  any  Necessity  there  was  for  it,  as  doing  more  harm 
than  good  ;  for  the  Opera's  are  better  Penormed  now 
without  it  t^an  any  Piece  of  Musick  was  formerly; 
because  the  Eye  was  too  much  Distracted,  being  obliged 
to  mind  the  beating  of  the  Measure,  and  the  Score 
at  the  same  time :  besides,  it  kept  the  Singer  and  the 
Player  in  too  much  SutiJectlon,  and  Fear  of  Errors,  by 
which  means  they  were  depriv'd  of  the  Liberty  so  abso. 
Intely  necessary  to  Musick,  and  which  gives  a  Strength 
and  Spirit  to  the  Notes. 

Samuel  Wesley,  in  a  lecture  delivered  in 
London  in  1827,  said:  'I  remember  that  in 
the  time  of  Dr.  Boyce  it  was  customary  to  mark 
the  measure  to  the  orchestra  with  a  roll  of 
parchment,  or  paper,  in  hand,  and  this  usage  is 
yet  continued  at  St  Paul's  Cathedral  at  the 
musical  performances  for  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy.' 
These  instances  do  not  affect  the  statement  that 
the  baton  first  came  into  general  use  in  England . 
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in  tho  yean  1 882-83.  More  detailed  information 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  an  article  con- 
tributed by  the  present  writer  to  the  Muaical 
Timss  of  June  1896,  p.  872.  F.  o.  E. 

BATTAILL£,  Charles  Amablb,  distin- 
guished bass  singer,  bom  at  Nantes,  Sept  30, 
1822,  died  in  Paris,  May  2,  1872.  He  was  at 
first  a  doctor  of  medicine,  but  gave  up  his 
practice  and  joined  the  company  of  the  Op^ra 
Gomlque  from  1848  to  1857,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  owing  to  an  affection  of  the 
larynx.  Thenceforwud  he  appeared  only  very 
seldom  on  the  stage  (in  1860  he  sang  at  the 
Th^tre  Lyrique  and  the  Op^  Comique),  but 
devoted  his  life  to  teaching  singing ;  he  had  been 
appointed  a  ppofeesor  in  the  Conservatoire  in 
1851,  and  in  1861  the  first  and  most  valuable 
portion  of  a  voluminous  treatise  entitled  <  De 
renseignement  du  Chant'  appeared,  under  the 
title  of  'Nouvelle  recherches  sur  la  phonation,' 
containing  important  results  of  physiological 
study.  o.  F. 

BATTEMENT.     See  AoiubcENS. 

BATTEN,  Adrian,  the  date  of  whose  birth 
is  not  known,  was  brought  up  in  the  Cathedral 
Choir  of  Winchester,  under  John  Holmes  the 
organist,  and  in  1614  appointed  vicar-choral  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  1624  he  removed  to 
St  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  he  held  the  same 
office  in  addition  to  that  of  organist  Batten's 
name  is  well  known  in  our  cathedral  choirs  from 
his  short  full  anthem,  'Deliver  us,  0  Lord.' 
Bumey  says  of  him :  '  He  was  a  good  harmonist 
of  the  old  school,  without  adding  anything  to 
the  common  stock  of  ideas  in  melody  or  modu- 
lation with  which  the  art  was  furnished  long 
before  he  was  bom.  Nor  did  he  correct  any  of 
the  errors  in  accent  with  which  former  times 
abounded. '  This  criticism  is  hardly  just  Bat- 
ten's anthem,  *  Hear  my  prayer,'  is,  in  point  of 
construction  and  effect,  equal  to  any  composition 
of  his  time.  He  composed  a  Morning,  Com- 
munion, and  Evening  Service  in  the  Dorian 
Mode,  and  a  large  number  of  anthems ;  the 
words  of  thirty-four  may  be  found  in  Clifford. 
Six  are  printed  in  Barnard,  two  more  in  Boyce, 
and  eighteen  others  are  comprised  in  Bama^'s 
MS.  collection  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society ;  [single  anthems  are  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  cathedral 
library  at  Ely,  and  in  the  FitzwiUiam  Museum 
at  Cambridge]. 

The  date  of  Batten's  death  is  uncertain.  He 
was  living  in  1635,  when  he  made  a  transcript  of 
some  anthem  music,  to  which  the  following  note 
is  appended:— 'AU  these  songs  of  Mr.  John 
Holmes  was  prickt  from  his  own  pricking  in  the 
year  1635,  by  Adrian  Batten,  one  of  the  viokers 
of  St  Paul's  in  London,  who  sometime  was  his 
scholar.'  He  probably  died  in  1637,  as  on  July 
22  in  that  year  letters  of  administration  of  the 
estate  of  Adrian  Batten,  late  of  St  Sepulchre's, 
London,  deceased,  were  granted  by  the  Pre- 


rogative Court  of  Canterbury  to  John  Gilbert, 
of  the  City  of  Salisbury,  Clothier,  with  consent 
of  Edward,  John,  and  William  Batten,  brothers 
of  the  deceased.  (Bumey,  Hist,;  MS,  Accounts 
of  Westminster  and  St,  PomCs.)         s.  f.  r. 

BATTERY,  one  of  the  agr^mens  used  in 
harpsichord  music.  The  sign  for  its  perform- 
ance is  identical  with  the  curved  form  of  the 
modem  indication  of  the  arpeggio  (see  p.  110), 
which  implied  that  the  chord  to  which  it  was 
prefixed  was  to  be  played  twice  in  rapid  suc- 
cession.  M. 

BATTISHILL,  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Jona- 
than Battishill,  a  solicitor,  and  grandson  of  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Battishill,  rector  of  Sheepwash, 
Devon,  was  bom  in  London  in  May  1738.  In 
1747  he  became  a  chorister  of  St  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral under  William  Savage,  and  on  the  breaking 
of  his  voice  his  articled  pupil.  On  the  expiration 
of  his  articles  he  officiated  for  Dr.  Boyce  at  the 
organ  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  composed  some 
songs  for  Sadlers  Wells  Theatre.  [He  became  a 
member  of  the  Madrigal  Society  in  1758,  and  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  in  1761.]  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  engaged  to  play  the  harpsi- 
chord at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  an  early  result 
of  which  engagement  was  his  marriage  in  1768 
to  Miss  Davies,  a  singing-actress  at  that  theatre, 
and  the  original  performer  of  Madge  in  '  Love 
in  a  Village/  On  her  marriage  Mrs.  Battishill 
retired  from  the  exercise  of  her  profession.  In 
1764  Battishill  composed,  in  conjunction  with 
Michael  Ame,  the  music  for  the  opera  of 
'Almena.'  The  piece,  owing  to  the  poverty 
of  the  dialogue,  was  withdrawn  after  five  per- 
formances ;  and  in  the  same  year  Battishill 
composed  the  music  for  the  pantomime  'The 
Rites  of  Hecate.'  At  a  later  period  he  aban- 
doned the  theatre  and  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  composition  of  church  music,  and  produced 
several  anthems  (including  the  beautiful  'Call 
to  remembrance '),  in  which  melody  and  skilful 
treatment  of  the  parts  are  admirably  combined. 
About  1764  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the 
united  parishes  of  St  Clement,  Eastcheap,  and 
St  Martin  Ongar,  and  in  1767  of  Christ  Church, 
Newgate  Street  {British  Mus,  Biog.),  In  1771 
he  gained  the  Catch  Club  prize  for  his  fine  Ana- 
creontic glee  *  Come  bind  my  brows.'  In  1777 
he  lost  his  wife,  and  her  death  so  affected  him 
that  he  desisted  from  composition,  and  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  his  books,  of  which  he 
had  collected  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
volumes,  chiefly  classical  works.  He  died  at 
Islington,  Dec  10, 1801,  aged  sixty- three  years, 
and  was  buried,  pursuant  to  his  dying  wish, 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  near  the  grave  of  Dr. 
Boyce.  Battishill  published  two  collections  of 
songs  for  three  and  four  voices,  and  a  collection 
of  favourite  songs  sung  at  the  public  gardens 
and  theatres.  Several  of  his  glees  and  catches 
are  printed  in  Warren's  and  other  collections. 
Four  of  his  anthems  are  included  in  Page's 
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Harmonia  Sacra.  In  1804  Page  edited  Six 
Anthems  and  Ten  Chants,  with  a  finely  engrayed 
portrait  of  the  oompoeer  prefixed.  In  the 
same  year  Page  aleo  inserted  in  a  oolleotion 
of  hymns  twelve  psalm  tnnes  and  an  ode 
composed  by  BattishilL  The  popular  song 
*  Kate  of  Aberdeen '  was  oomposed  by  Battis- 
hill  for  Ranelagh  Gardens.  Battishiirs  com- 
positions are  distinguished  by  an  uncommon 
combination  of  energy  and  vigour  with  grace 
and  elegance.  w.  H.  H. 

BATTLE  OF  PRAGUE,  THE.  A  piece  of 
military  programme-music  describing  the  en- 
gagement between  the  Prussians  and  Anstrians 
before  Prague  in  1757.  It  was  composed  by 
Kotzwara — a  native  of  Prague— for  Piano,  with 
violin  and  violoncello  ad  libitum,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  London  1789,  and  at  Hamburg  and 
Berlin  (according  to  F^tis)  about  1792.  The 
piece  haid  an  immense  success  at  the  time  and  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after,  and  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  '  Siege  of  Valenciennes,*  and  many 
others  of  the  same  kind — culminating  in  Beet- 
hoven's *  Battle  of  Vittoria.*  The  English  edi- 
tions contain  *  God  save  the  King,*  as  tiie  hymn 
of  triumph  after  the  victory,  and  a  drum-call 
*Go  to  bed,  Tom.'  Now  as  *Heil  dir  in 
Siegerkranz,'  which  has  become  a  kind  of  Prus- 
sian national  hymn,  to  the  tune  of  *  God  save 
the  King,'  was  not  produced  till  1799,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  tune  and  the  name 
have  been  put  into  the  English  editions  for 
the  English  market,  and  that  if  the  German 
edition  could  be  seen  (which  the  writer  has  not 
been  able  to  do)  it  would  be  found  that  some; 
Prussian  air  and  call  were  there  instead  of  those 
named.  o. 

BATTLE  SYMPHONY.  The  ordinary 
English  name  for  Beethoven's '  Wellingtons Sieg, 
Oder  die  Schlacht  bei  Vittoria,'  op.  91.  It  was 
first  performed  in  London,  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  George  Smart,  at  Druiy  Lane  Theatre  on 
Feb.  10,  1815. 

BATTON,  DtoiRA  Alexandre,  bom  in  Paris, 
Jan.  2,  1797,  died  there  Oct  15,  1855  ;  the 
son  of  an  artificial  flower  maker.  Was  a  pupil 
at  the  Conservatoire  (learning  counterpoint 
under  Cherubini)  from  1806  to  1816,  in  which 
year  he  won  the  '  Grand  Prix '  for  his  cantata 
'  La  mort  d' Adonis,'  entitling  him  to  travel  for 
five  years  in  Italy  and  Germany  at  Government 
expense,  and  he  accordingly  started  in  1818, 
after  the  performance  of  his  comic  opera  'La 
FenStre  secrete '  at  the  Th^tre  Feydeau.  Dur- 
ing his  tour  he  composed  several  works,  chiefly 
sacred  music,  in  Rome,  and  a  symphony  per- 
formed in  Munich.  After  his  return  to  Paris 
in  1 823  he  brought  out  three  operas,  *  Ethel vina ' 
(1827),  *Le  Prisonnier  d'etat'  (1828),  and  *Le 
champ  du  drap  d'or '  (1828),  the  failure  of  which 
drove  him  to  adopt  his  father's  trade.  'La 
Marquise  de  BrinvUliers,'  composed  in  1831  in 
ooi^unction  with  Auber,  Harold,  and  Oarafa, 


was  however  better  received.  Batten's  failure 
as  a  dramatic  composer  may  in  great  part  be 
attributed  to  the  poverty  of  his  libretti  [In 
1842  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  branch- 
schools  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  teacher  of  a 
Tocal  class  in  1 849  (Baker's  Diet,).  ]    M.  c.  o. 

BATTUTA  (Ital.,  « beat, '  or  *  measure ').  '  A 
battuta,'  like  *  a  tempo,'  means  a  return  to  the 
strict  beat.  Beethoven  uses  the  word  in  the 
Scherzo  of  the  Choral  Symphony — '  Ritmo  di  tre 
battute,'  *  Ritmo  di  quattro  battute,'  to  signify 
that  the  rhythm  in  tiiose  places  goes  in  groups 
of  three  bars  or  four  bars  respectively.  In  the 
Presto  of  his  E  flat  Quartet  (op.  74),  where  the 
time  changes  to  '  Pid  presto,  quasi  prestissimo,' 
he  adds  the  direction  'Si  ha  s'immaginar  la 
battuta  di  6-8 ' — the  movement  being  written 
in  8-4. 

BAULDUIN,  or  BAUDOUIN,  Noel,  a 
native  of  the  Netherlands,  contemporary  with 
Josquin  des  Pr^  and  from  1513  to  1518  chapel- 
master  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp, 
where  he  died  in  1 5  29.  Two  of  his  motets  were  • 
printed  by  Petrucci  of  Fossombrone  in  1519, 
which  suggests  that  he  visited  Italy,  and  proves 
in  any  case  that  his  fame  had  reached  that 
country  during  his  lifetime.  The  rest  of  his 
works  are  preserved  in  the  Papal  Chapel,  in  the 
court  libraries  of  Munich  and  Vienna,  in  the 
episcopal  library  at  Regensburg,  etc.,  and  some 
are  included  in  collections  published  some  time 
after  his  death.  J.  R.  s.  B. 

BAUMGARTEN,  C.  F.,  a  native  of  Germany, 
and  pupil  of  the  famous  organist  J.  P.  Eunzen  ; 
came  early  to  London  and  never  left  it ;  was 
organist  at  the  Lutheran  Chapel  in  the  Savoy, 
and  leader  of  the  band  of  the  English  opera, 
Covent  Garden,  from  1780.  He  was  also  com- 
poser and  leader  of  the  Duke,  of  Cumberland's 
private  band,  which  contained  Blake,  Water- 
house,  Shield,  Parke,  and  the  elder  Cramer. 
Baumgarten  wrote  much  for  the  'Professional 
Concerts '  of  1783,  and  later,  various  operas  and 
pantomimes  —  amongst  others,  Robin  Hood, 
1786,  and  Blue  Beai^d,  1792.  As  an  organist 
he  had  great  skill  in  modulation  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  instrument,  but  as  a  violin- 
player,  both  in  concerted  music  and  as  a  leader, 
he  was  languid  and  wanting  in  energy — '  a  sleepy 
orchestra,'  says  Haydn  in  his  diary.  His  theo- 
retical knowledge  was  acknowledged  by  Haydn 
and  Gyrowetz.  *  He  was  the  man  to  mix  learn- 
ing with  eflect,  and  therefore  to  write  captiva- 
tions  that  are  felt  by  all'  {The  World,  1787). 
When  he  made  Haydn's  acquaintance  in  1792  he 
had  almost  forgotten  his  mother-tongue.  In 
1 794  he  lost  his  position  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mountain  {T?is  Oracle,  Sept. 
19).  After  this  nothing  is  known  of  him.  Baum- 
garten was  a  man  of  much  ability  and  culture  ; 
his  pupils  were  numerous  and  distinguished 
He  wrote  an  admirable  treatise  on  music,  and 
was  a  keen  student  of  astronomy,  mathematics, 
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tad  history ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  pos- 
seesed  the  art  of  making  use  of  his  advantages, 
and  was  qnicklj  forgotten.  A  song  of  his, 
'Her  image  ever  rose  to  view/  from  'Netley 
Abbey, 'is  preserved  mAjTton*a  AfusiealZdbrary. 

a  F.  p. 

BAYLY,  Rev.  Anselm,  D.O.L,  son  of  An- 
telm  Bayly  of  Haresfield,  Gloucestershire,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1719.  He  matriculated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  Nov.  4, 1740.  On  Jan. 
22,  1741,  he  was  appointed  lay-vicar  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  both  places  being  vacant  by  the  death 
of  John  Church.  On  March  18,  1744,  having 
resigned  his  place  as  gentleman,  he  was  ad- 
milled  priest  of  the  Chapel  RoyaL  He  graduated 
as  aCL.  June  12,  1749,  and  D.C.L  July  10, 
1764.  In  the  latter  year,  on  the  death  of  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Fifield  Allen,  Bayly  was  appointed  his 
successor  as  sub-dean  of  the  Chapel  RoyaL  He 
died  in  1794.  He  was  author  of  A  Practical 
Treatise  on  Singing  and  Playing,  1771,  Ths 
Alliance  of  Musiek,  Poetry ,  amd  Oratory ,  1789, 
and  of  several  theologicaland  grammatical  works. 
[See  list  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  BiogA  In  1 769  he 
edited  a  collection  of  the  words  of  Anthems,  to 
which  he  contributed  an  interesting  preface  on 
cathedral  music  w.  H.  H. 

BAYREUTH.  From  the  date  when  Wagner 
fixed  upon  the  little  Franoonian  town  for  the 
site  of  his  ideal  theatre,  and  for  his  own  resi- 
dence (from  1872),  it  has  occupied  a  position 
of  great  importance  in  the  musical  world.  The 
beginnings  of  whal  may  be  called  the  Bayreuth 
movement  were  at  first  very  discouraging ;  it 
was  intended  to  produce  the  Nibelungen  tri- 
logy in  1874,  but  lack  of  funds  compelled  the 
postponement  of  the  opening  till  1876.  The 
foundation-stone  of  the  festival  theatre  was 
laid  on  May  22,  1872,  and  a  memorable  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony  was 
given  in  the  quaint  old  theatre  of  the  town. 
From  the  beginning,  the  banker,  Friedrich  Feu- 
stel,  his  son-in-law,  Adolf  von  Gross,  and  the 
burgomaster.  Dr.  von  Muncker,  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  a  scheme  which  was  destined  to  have 
such  prosperous  results  for  their  town.  The 
difficulty  in  finding  the  necessary  funds  to  set 
the  work  on  foot  was  increased  by  Wagner's 
determination  to  admit  none  but  the  professed 
supporters  of  his  music ;  the  task  of  finding 
1000  'patrons,'  each  willing  to  expend  £45  on 
the  project,  was  found  to  be  hopeless,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  'Wagner  Societies '  began  in  different 
dUesof  Germany  and  abroad.  At  last  the  theatre 
was  completed,  from  the  plans  of  the  architect 
(Gottfried  Semper  (withagoodmanymodifications 
by  Wagner  himself),  and  the  '  Ring  des  Nibe- 
lungen '  was  duly  performed  in  August  1876,  from 
the  18th  to  the  17  th,  and  again  from  the  20th 
to  the  28rd.  The  result  was  a  deficit  of  £7500. 
Renewed  exertions  on  the  part  of  Wagner's  sup- 
TOIfc  I 


porters  were  made  (among  other  things  a  memor- 
able set  of  concerts  was  given  in  London  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  in  May  1877,  with  Wagner  and 
Richter  as  conductors),  but  the  practical  import- 
ance of  Bayreuth  was  not  fully  realised  untU  the 
year  of  the  production  of  '  Parsifal,'  in  July  and 
August  1882.  There  had  been  no  special  reason 
why  the  Nibelungen  trilogy  should  not  be  pre- 
sented on  other  operatic  stages,  and  Wagner  had 
been  obliged  to  give  his  consent  to  its  adoption 
elsewhere  than  at  Bayreuth  ;  but  the  construc- 
tion of  the  theatre,  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
and  other  things,  make  it  in  the  highest  degree 
undesirable  that '  Parsifal '  should  ever  be  placed 
on  another  stage  than  that  for  which  it  was 
written.  The  ever-growing  number  of  Wag- 
nerians,  and  those  individuals  from  the  outer 
world  who  made  their  way  to  Bayreuth  in  these 
early  days,  felt  that  the  existence  of  the  place 
as  a  musical  centre  was  amply  justified,  and  from 
that  year  its  success  was  assured.  Since  the 
composer's  death  the  performances  have  been  as 
follows :  in  1888  and  1884  <  Parsifal '  was  given 
in  July  and  August,  after  which  there  was  an 
interval  until  1888,  when  'Parsifal' and  'Meister- 
singer '  were  given.  To  these  two  in  1889  was 
added  'Tristan.'  In  1891  the  repertory  con- 
sisted of '  Parsifal,' '  Tristan,'  and  '  Tannhauser,' 
and  in  1892  of  these  three,  with  'Meistersinger.' 
In  1894  the  first  performance  of '  Lohengrin '  at 
Bayreuth  took  place,  and  two  years  afterwards, 
in  1896,  the  '  fiing '  was  revived,  being  repeated, 
together  with  'Parsifal,'  in  1897.  In  1899 
'  Meistersinger '  was  once  more  given  with  the 
'Ring'  and  'Parsifal,'  and  in  1901  and  1902 
the  'Ring,'  'Parsifal,'  and  'Der  Fliegende 
Hollander '  were  given. 

Beside  the  theatre  itself,  Wagner's  own  house 
of  Wahnfried  is  not  without  considerable  artistic 
influence  of  a  kind.  Under  Frau  Cosima  Wag- 
ner's direction  the  decisions  of  the  trustees,  as  to 
giving  performances  in  any  particular  year,  and 
as  to  the  programme,  go  forth  to  the  world  at 
large.  There  is  also  a  large  school  for  the  study 
of  the  peculiar  traditions  of  the  Wagnerian 
stage,  an  institution  from  which  have  come 
some  eminent  dramatic  singers.  A  whole 
literature,  of  course  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
Wagner's  music,  has  sprung  up  in  Bayreuth,  from 
the  date  of  the  Bayreuther  Bl&Uerf  a  monthly 
periodical  started  by  Herr  von  Wolzogen  in 
1878,  down  to  the  various  handbooks  in  various 
languages,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  casual  at- 
tendants at  the  summer  performances.        M. 

BAZIN,  FRAN9018  Emanubl  Joseph,  bom 
at  Marseilles,  Sept.  4,  1816,  studied  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  where  he  afterwards  became  pro- 
fessor of  harmony,  under  Anber.  In  1840  his 
'  Loyse  de  Montfort '  gained  the  Prix  de  Rome. 
In  1860,  on  the  division  of  the  Paris  Orphan 
into  two  sections,  he  was  appointed  conductor  of 
them  for  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  He  was 
professor  successively  of  singing,  harmony,  and 
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composition  at  the  Oonaenratoire,  sucoeeding 
Amboise  Thomas  in  the  last  capacity  on  the 
latter's  promotion  to  be  director  of  tiie  insti- 
tntion  in  1871.  Bazin  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Aoad^ie  in  1 872.  The  following  operas 
by  him  have  been  given  at  the  Op^ra  Comique : 
— *Le  Trompette  de  M.  le  Prince/  1846  ;  *Le 
Malheur  d'etre  jolie/  1847  ;  *La  Nuit  de  la 
Saint -Sylvestre/  1849;  *Madelon,*  1862; 
'Maitre  Fathelin/  1856;  <Les  D^sesp^r^/ 
1858  ;  and  «Le  Voyage  en  Chine,'  1866.  Be- 
sides  these,  Bazin  wrote  several  sacred  composi- 
tions, a  number  of  part-songs,  and  a  'Gours  d'har- 
monie.'     He  died  in  Paris,  July  2,  1878.     m. 

BAZZINl,  Antonio,  eminent  violinist  and 
composer,  was  bom  March  1 1,  1818,  at  Brescia ; 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Oamisoni  at  Milan,  and  from 
1840  to  1846  he  played  with  great  success  in 
most  of  the  principal  towns  of  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium.  He  visited  Spain  and 
France  in  1848,  and  settled  in  Paris  firam  1852 
to  1864,  when  he  returned  to  Brescia  to  devote 
himself  to  composition.  In  January  1867  his 
opera,  'Turandot,'  was  given  at  the  Scala  without 
success.  In  1 873  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
composition  at  the  Conservatorio  of  Milan,  and 
became  director  of  the  institution  in  1882. 
His  advance  in  artistic  earnestness  as  time  went 
on,  was  most  remarkable  ;  in  his  maturer  works, 
while  the  charm  and  spontaneity  of  his  themes 
betray  their  Italian  origin,  the  workmanship  and 
the  serious  style  of  his  chamber  compositions 
(among  which  are  six  string  quartets  and  a 
quintet)  tell  of  (German  influence.  He  also 
wrote  two  sacred  cantatas,  '  La  Besurrezione  di 
Cristo*  and  *Senacheribbo,'  besides  settings  of 
various  psalms,  and  symphonic  overtures  to 
Alfieri's  *  Saul '  and  '  King  Lear'  (played  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  1877  and  1880  respectively). 
Bazzini's  name  is  probably  better  known  to  the 
modem  music  public  by  his  *  Ronde  des  Lutins ' 
for  violin  than  by  any  other  of  his  works.  He 
died  at  Milan,  Feb.  10,  1897.  M. 

BEACH,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  (Amy  Marcy Cheney), 
an  American  pianist  and  composer.  She  was 
bom  in  Henniker,  N.H.,  September  6,  1867, 
and  disclosed  musical  talent  at  a  remarkably 
early  age.  Her  mother  gave  her  her  first  musi- 
cal instraction ;  when  the  family  removed  to 
Boston  in  1875,  she  became  a  pupil  in  piano- 
forte playing  of  Ernst  Perabo,  later  of  Carl 
Baemiann,  and  in  harmony  of  Junius  W.  Hill. 
Further  theoretical  studies  in  counterpoint,  com- 
position, and  orchestration  she  carried  on  by 
herself.  When  she  was  seven  years  old  she 
played  in  public  a  few  times  in  her  native  state ; 
her  first  professional  appearance,  however,  was 
in  Boston  Music  Hall  on  October  24,  1883. 
She  played  on  this  occasion  Moscheles's  G  minor 
ooncerto,  op.  60,  with  orchestra.  In  the  follow- 
ing winter  she  gave  several  recitals,  and  the 
next  season  she  played  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  with  Theodore  Thomas's. 


From  that  time  till  her  marriage,  in  1885,  ahe 
appeared  frequently  in  recitals  and  orchestral 
concerts.  With  the  exception  of  two  songs,  all 
her  compositions,  which  have  now(l  908) reached 
the  opus  number  58,  have  been  published  since 
her^  marriage.  These  include  a  symphony 
(*  Gaelic '),  op.  82,  first  played  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  1896 ;  a  concerto  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra,  op.  45,  played  for  the 
first  time  by  the  composer  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1900  ;  a  sonata  for  piano- 
forte and  violin,  op.  84  (1897) ;  a  Mass  in  E  flat 
for  mixed  voices,  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  op.  6 
(1892) ;  '  The  Minstrel  and  the  King,'  for  male 
chorus  and  orchestra,  op.  16  (1902);  'Festival 
Jubilate,'  op.  17,  for  mixed  voices  and  orchestra 
(composed  for  the  Chicago  Exposition,  1898) ; 
sevexul  other  cantatas  and  part-songs,  many 
pianoforte  pieces  and  songs.  R.  A. 

BEALE,  John,  a  pianist,  bom  in  London 
about  1796,  was  a  pupil  of  John  Baptist  Cramer. 
In  1820  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  and  in  1821  was  an  active  pro- 
moter of  a  concert  given  to  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  Mozart.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  he  was  named  one  of 
the  professors  of  the  pianoforte.         w.  h.  h. 

BEALE,  William,  was  bom  at  Landrake, 
Jan.  1,  1784,  and  brought  up  as  a  chorister 
of  Westminster  Abbey  under  Dr.  Amold  and 
Robert  Cooke.  After  the  breaking  of  his  voice 
he  served  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  lUvolu- 
tiannaire,  a  44 -gun  frigate,  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  French.  In  1813  he  gained  by 
his  madrigal,  'Awake,  sweet  Muse,'  the  prize 
cup  given  by  the  Madrigal  Society.  From  Jan. 
80,  1816,  to  Dec.  13,  1820,  he  was  one  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  published 
in  1820  a  collection  of  his  glees  and  madrigals. 
In  November  of  the  latter  year  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed organist  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
In  Dec  1821  he  retumed  to  London,  and 
became  successively  organist  of  Wandsworth 
Parish  Church  and  St  John's,  Clapham  Rise. 
(DicL  of  Nat,  Biog.)  He  gained  a  prize  at  the 
Adelphi  Glee  Club  in  1840.  His  best-known 
compositions  are  the  prize  madrigal  mentioned 
above,  and  'Come  let  us  join  the  roundelay.' 
He  died  in  London  on  May  8,  1854. 

w.  H.  H.  and  w.  b.  s. 

BEARD,  John,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
English  tenor  singers,  bom  about  1717,  was  in 
his  boyhood  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
under  Bemard  Gates.  He  first  appeared  as  a 
tenor  singer  in  Handel's  performances  at  Covent 
Garden 'Theatre  in  1736,  singing  in  'Alexander's 
Feast,'  'Ads  and  Galatea,'  and  'Atalanta.' 
On  August  30,  1737,  he  appeared  at  Drary 
Lane  Theatre  as  Sir  John  juvenile  in  Coffey's 
ballad  opera  'The  Devil  to  Pay,'  and  in  the 
following  season  was  regularly  engaged  there. 
In  1739  he  married  Lady  Henrietta,  the  young 
widow  of  Lord  Edward  Herbert,  and  daughter 
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of  the  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  on  which  he  retired 
for  a  short  time  from  professional  life.  After 
fourteen  years  of  uninterrupted  happiness,  Lady 
Henrietta  died  in  1753,  aged  thirty-six.  Beard 
performed  at  Druiy  Lime  until  1743,  after 
which  he  was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden  until 
1748  ;  he  then  returned  to  Drury  Lane,  where 
he  continued  until  1759,  in  which  year  he 
married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  John  Rich,  pro- 
prietor of  C!ovent  Garden  Theatre,  and  was  again 
engaged  at  that  house.  During  these  years  he 
appeared  in  various  revivals  of  'The  Beggar's 
Opera,'  in  which  Macheath  was  one  of  his  most 
popular  parts.  Rich  dying  in  1761,  Beard  be- 
came, in  right  of  his  wife,  proprietor  and  man- 
ager of  the  theatre,  and  so  continued  until  an 
increasing  deafness  determined  him  to  dispose 
of  his  interest  in  it  and  quit  the  stage.  He 
took  his  leave  of  the  public  as  Hawthorn  in 
*  Love  in  a  Village,'  May  28,  1767.  After  his 
retirement  he  resided  at  Hampton,  where  he 
died,  Feb.  5,  1791,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 
His  wife  survived  him  until  August  26,  1818, 
when  she  died  at  Hampton  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety -two.  Beard  throughout  life  bore  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  highly  honourable  and  upright 
man.  To  form  an  estimate  of  his  abilities  as  a 
singer  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that 
Handel  composed  for  him  the  great  tenor  parts 
in  'Israel  in  Egypt,'  'Messiah,'  'Samson,'  'Judas 
Maccabeus,'  and  '  Jephthah.'  w.  H.  H. 

BEAT.  The  name  given  in  English  to  a 
melodic  grace  or  ornament,  but  with  considerable 
uncertainty  as  to  which  particular  ornament  it 
denotes,  the  word  having  been  very  variously 
applied  by  diiferent  writers. 

With  some  authors  it  signifies  the  Acgiao- 
OATUKA,  but  it  appears  to  be  most  generally 
understood  to  mean  the  Mordent  (Ger.  Beisser) 
(Ex.  1),  in  which  connection  it  seems  not  im- 
possible that  its  Knglish  name  may  have  been 
originally  '  bite.'  Dr.  Calloott,  however,  in  his 
Grammar  of  Music,  speaks  of  the  beat  as  a  re- 
versed shake,  and  derives  its  name  from  BcUie- 
merU,  giving  an  example  as  in  Ex.  2.  Battement 
again,  according  to  Rousseau  (Dictiontiaire  de 
Musique\  is  a  shake  beginning  on  the  upper  in- 
stead of  the  principal  note  (Ex.  8).    It  is  doubt- 

1.  IFrittm.  1  8. 
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less  owing  to  this  uncertainty  that  the  word  has 
now  almost  fallen  into  disuse.  [See  Dannreu- 
ther's  Primer  of  Ornamentation,']  F.  t. 

BEAT.  The  movement  of  the  hand  or  baton 
by  which  the  rhythm  of  a  piece  of  music  is  in- 
dicated, and  by  which  a  conductor  ensures  per- 
fect agreement  in  tempo  and  accent  on  the  part 
of  tho  OTchestra  or  chorus ;  also,  by  analogy. 


the  different  divisions  of  a  bar  or  measure  with 
respect  to  their  relative  accent. 

Among  the  ancients  the  ordinary  method  of 
beating  time  was  by  striking  the  foot  upon  the 
ground.  The  person  who  exercised  this  function, 
corresponding  to  our  modem  conductor,  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  Coryphceua  (principal),  and 
by  the  Romans  Pedariua  or  Fedieularius,  from 
the  custom  of  employing  the  foot  to  beat  with, 
and  it  was  usual  for  him  to  wear  sandals  of  wood 
or  metal,  called  pedicula  or  scdbellaf  in  order 
by  their  percussion  to  render  the  rhythm  more 
evident.  Sometimes  the  measure  was  marked 
by  clapping  the  hands — in  which  case  the  time- 
beater  was  called  Manvduetor ;  and  sometimes 
by  the  striking  together  of  oyster-shells,  bones, 
etc. 

To  our  ears  this  incessant  and  noisy  percus- 
sion would  be  unendurable,  and  a  modem  con- 
ductor would  be  severely  criticised  who  could 
not  keep  his  performers  in  time  by  the  noiseless 
movements  of  his  baton  ;  nevertheless,  the  im- 
provement is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  for 
we  find  Rousseau  in  1768  complaining  that  the 
listener  at  the  Paris  Opera  should  be 'shocked  by 
the  continual  and  disagreeable  noise  made  by  him 
who  beats  the  measure.' 

For  the  methods  of  beating  time  now  in  use, 
see  Conducting. 

In  theoretical  works,  the  down-beat  or  accent, 
and  the  up-beat  or  non-accent,  are  usually 
spoken  of  by  their  Greek  names  of  thesis  and 
arsis,  P.  T. 

BEATRICE  DI  TEND  A.  Italian  opera,  the 
libretto  by  F.  Romani,  the  music  by  Bellini ; 
produced  at  Venice  in  1888,  and  at  the  Th^tre 
des  Italiens,  Paris,  Feb.  8, 1841,  and  in  London, 
at  the  King's  Theatre.  March  22,  1886. 

BEATRICE  ET  BENEDICT.  Opera  in  two 
acts,  founded  on  Shakespeare's  Mtuih  Ado  about 
Nothing,  words  and  music  by  Hector  Berlioz. 
Performed  for  the  inauguration  of  the  theatre 
at  Baden,  August  9, 1862,  given  under  Liszt  at 
Weimar,  Nov.  18, 1868,  and  revived  with  great 
success  in  1887  and  subsequent  years  under 
Felix  Mottl  at  Carlsmhe,  with  the  connecting 
dialogue  set  to  music  by  the  conductor.       m. 

BEATS  are  a  wavy  throbbing  effect  produced 
by  the  sounding  together  of  certain  notes,  and 
most  noticeable  in  unisons  and  consonances, 
when  not  perfectly  tuned  to  one  another. 

To  explain  their  origin  reference  must  be  made 
to  elementary  facts  in  the  sdenoe  of  sound. 
Sound  is  conveyed  to  our  ears  by  the  waves 
into  which  the  air,  or  other  medium,  is  thrown 
by  the  vibration  of  what  is  called  the  sounding 
body.  These  waves  are  proportionally  relative 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  of  the  note 
sounding,  and  therefore  also  to  its  pitch  ;  they 
consist  of  alternate  condensation  and  rarefaction, 
each  vibration  being  considered  (in  England  and 
Germany)  to  comprise  both  the  compression  and 
distension  of  the  particles  of  the  air  analogous 
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to  the  crest  and  trough  of  a  wave  of  water. 
These  are,  as  it  were,  opposite  forces,  and  can 
be  made  to  counteract  each  other  if  two  waves 
be  simultaneously  produced  which  start  at  such 
a  distance  from  each  other  that  the  condensation 
of  one  exactly  corresponds  to  the  rarefaction  of 
the  other.  A  very  simple  proof  of  this  may  be 
obtained  by  striking  a  large  tuning-fork  and 
holding  it  close  to  the  ear,  and  turning  it  slowly 
round ;  when  a  particular  point  will  be  found 
on  either  side  of  the  fork  at  which  the  sound 
ceases,  although  the  fork  continues  to  vibrate, 
because  the  two  prongs  are  in  such  a  position 
relative  to  the  ear  that  their  sound-waves  in 
that  direction  mutually  counterbalance  one 
another. 

Beats  are  produced  by  sound-waves  which 
have  such  relations  in  size  and  rapidity,  that  at 
certain  intervals  they  cross  one  another  and, 
condensation  and  rarefaction  being  simultaneous 
for  the  moment,  produce  silence.  For  instance, 
if  two  notes  which  vibrate  respectively  100  and 
101  times  in  a  second  be  sounded  together,  it  is 
clear  that  the  sound-waves  of  the  latter  will 
gain  Yir  ^^  ^^®  former  at  each  vibration,  and 
half-way  through  the  second  will  have  gained 
so  much  that  its  condensation  will  exactly  cor- 
respond with  the  rarefaction  of  the  other  note 
(or  vice  vend),  and  for  the  moment  silence  will 
result ;  and  so  for  each  second  of  time. 

If  the  notes  be  further  apart,  as  100  to  102, 
the  latter  will  gain  twice  as  much  in  every  vibra- 
tion, and  there  will  be  two  places  where  the 
waves  counteract  each  other,  and  therefore  two 
beats  in  each  second.  Hence  the  rule  that  the 
number  of  beais  per  second  is  eqtuU  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  rates  of  vibration  of  the  notes. 

It  is  found  practically  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  waves  to  be  exactly  in  opposition  ;  for 
in  the  case  of  one  note  with  100  vibrations  in  a 
second  and  another  with  108,  though  the  three 
beats  will  be  heard  according  to  the  rule  above 
g^ven,  it  is  proved  mathematically  that  there 
will  be  only  one  point  at  which  the  condensa- 
tion and  rarefaction  are  exactly  simultaneous, 
and  the  other  two  extremes  of  opposition  are 
not  exact,  though  within  igipp  of  a  second  of 
coincidence. 

In  point  of  fact  the  sound  will  be  lessened  to 
a  minimum  up  to  the  extreme  of  opposition  in 
the  position  of  the  waves,  and  increased  to  the 
friU  power  of  the  two  sounds  up  to  the  perfect 
coincidence  of  the  vibrations. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  beats  in- 
crease in  number  as  the  notes  become  more  wide 
apart  According  to  Helmholtz  they  are  most 
disagreeable  when  they  number  about  83  in  a 
second,  which  is  nearly  the  number  produced 
by  the  sounding  together  of  treble  0  and  Db* 
PVom  that  point  they  become  less  and  less  harsh 
till  with  such  an  interval  as  treble  0  and  £, 
which  produces  128  beats  in  a  second,  there  is 
no  unpleasant  sensation  remaining. 


Beats  are  of  three  kinds.  The  first  and  most 
commonly  known  is  produced  by  the  sounding 
together  of  two  notes  nearly  in  unison — to  which 
the  above  description  applies  simply.  They  are 
associated  with  the  name  of  the  great  violinist 
Tartini,  for  reasons  concerning  which  a  contro- 
versy has  arisen,  and  which  are  too  long  to  be 
here  set  down. 

The  second  kind  arises  from  the  imperfect 
tuning  of  consonances — such  as  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  or  octave.  Here  the  notes  are  too 
wide  apart  for  the  primary  beats  as  described 
above  to  be  noticeable.  But  the  primary  beats 
are  in  this  case  thrown  into  groups  or  cycles, 
which  produce  the  effect  of  beats.  These  were 
first  investigated  by  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  Master 
of  Trinity  ColL,  Cambridge  (died  1768),  and 
are  called  after  him. 

The  third  kind,  also  due  to  the  imperfect 
tuning  of  consonances,  is  that  which  has  been 
most  carefully  investigated  by  Helmholtz,  and 
is  called  by  him  the  oTfer-tone  beoL  It  is 
produced  exactly  in  the  manner  first  described 
between  the  harmonics  of  one  note  and  another 
fundamental  note  which  is  not  in  tune  with  the 
first,  or  between  the  harmonics  of  two  funda- 
mentals which  are  out  of  tune. 

For  instance,  if  bass  0  be  sounded  with  middle 
0,  and  the  latter  be  slightly  out  of  tune,  middle 
G  and  the  first  harmonic  of  the  lower  C  will  be 
in  the  position  of  imperfectly  tuned  unisons, 
and  beats  will  be  produced.  If  C  and  G  be 
sounded  together,  and  the  latter  be  out  of  tune, 
the  second  harmonic  of  the  former  and  the  first 
of  the  latter  will  clash  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
beats  will  be  produced  between  them.  And  so 
with  other  consonances. 

The  value  of  beats  to  organ-tuners  is  well 
known,  as  their  disappearance  when  the  notes 
are  in  tune  is  a  much  safer  criterion  of  exactness 
than  the  musical  sense  unaided.  Moreover  it  is 
possible  to  discover,  by  simple  calculation  of  the 
number  of  beats  in  a  second  relative  to  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations,  the  exact  amount  any  note  is 
out  of  tune  with  another. 

For  more  complete  discussion  of  this  subject, 
see  an  article  by  William  Pole,  Mus.Doc.,  F.R.S., 
in  Nature  for  1876,  Nos.  824,  325.  See  also 
Acoustics.  c.  h.  h.  p. 

BEAULIEU,  Makis  DltoiRli,  whose  family 
name  was  Martin,  son  of  an  artillery  officer 
of  Niort,  bom  in  Paris,  April  11,  1791.  He 
studied  under  Bodolph  Kreutzer,  Benincori,  and 
M^hul,  and  obtained  the  '  Grand  Prix  *  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  1810.  He  did  not  accept  the 
five  years'  tour  to  which  the  prize  entitled  him, 
but  settled  at  Niort  Here  he  founded  quartet 
meetings,  and  in  1829  a  Philharmonic  Society, 
which  was  afterwards  expanded  into  the  'As- 
sociation musicale  de  I'Ouest'  (1885).  This 
Society  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  provincial 
France,  and  through  the  untiring  zeal  of  its 
founder  has  attained  a  high  pitch  of  excellenoe. 
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Teurly  feetiTalB  are  held  in  tarn  at  Niort, 
Poitiers,  La  Rochelle,  Angonldme,  Lim<^;e8,  and 
Bochef(»rt ;  and  Mendelseohn's  '  St  Paul '  and 
'  El^ah '  were  performed  at  La  Bochelle  by  this 
Society  long  before  they  were  heard  in  Paris. 
Beanlien  wrote  in  all  styles,  but  excelled  in 
ohorch  music.  [Two  operas,  'Anacr^n'  and 
•Philadelphie* ;  two  lyric  scenes,  'Jeanne  d*Aro* 
and  '  Psych^  et  1' Amour ' ;  three  oratorios, 
'Hymne  du  Matin,'  'Hynme  de  la  Nuit,'  and 
'  L'immortalit^  de  I'&me,'  besides  masses,  orches- 
tral works,  songs,  etc.,  are  mentioned  among  his 
compositions.]  His  principal  work  was  a  requiem 
on  the  death  of  M^htd,  composed  1819,  performed 
1840.  [His  literary  works  include  Du  RyUvme 
(1852),  Mimoirt  tw  ee  qui  resU  de  la  musiqut 
de  taneienru  Oriee,  Mimoirt  aur  le  ca/racUre  que 
doU  amrir  la  mutique  cCMlgliae  (1858),  JUmoire 
$ur  quelques  airs  fuUiona/ux  (1 858\  and  Mimoire 
9ur  Forigine  de  la  musique  (1859).  He  died  at 
Niort,  in  Dec  1868.1  m.  c.  c. 

BEAUMAVIELLE,  a  baritone  8inger,brought 
from  Toulouse  by  Perrin  to  sing  in  'Pomone,* 
the  first  French  opera  by  Gambert,  produced 
in  1671.  After  Lulli  had  obtained  the  transfer- 
ence of  Perrin's  monopoly  to  himself,  Beauma- 
Tielle  was  one  of  the  best  singers  at  his  opera- 
house.  He  died  in  1688,  soon  after  Lulli,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Th^venard.  M.  o.  a 

BEAUTT-STONE,  THE :  'romantic  musical 
drama '  in  three  acts,  words  by  Messrs.  Comyns 
Out  and  A.  W.  Pinero,  music  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan.  Produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  May 
28,  1898.  M. 

BEBUNG  (Ger.,  Fr.  SalaneemerU,  Ital.  Tre- 
molo), a  certain  pulsation  or  trembling  effect 
given  to  a  sustained  note  in  either  vocal  or  in- 
strumental music,  for  the  sake  of  expression.  On 
stringed  instruments  it  is  effected  by  giving  an 
oscillating  movement  to  the  finger  while  pressing 
the  string ;  on  wind  instruments  and  in  singing 
by  the  management  of  the  breath. 

The  word  Bebung  refers,  however,  more  parti- 
cularly to  an  effect  peculiar  to  the  old  clavichord, 
but  not  possible  on  the  modem  pianoforte,  in 
which  the  continuous  and  uninterrupted  repeti- 
tion of  a  note  was  produced  not  by  a  fresh  blow, 
but  by  a  movement  of  the  tip  of  the  finger  with- 
out leaving  the  key.  This  effect  was  formerly 
held  in  high  estimation  as  a  means  of  expression, 
and  Emanuel  Bach  in  the  introduction  to  his 
'Yersuch  iiber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier  zu 
spielen,'  says,  comparing  the  then  newly- 
invented  pianoforte  with  the  clavichord,  'I 
believe,  nevertheless,  that  a  good  clavichord 
possesses — ^with  the  exception  that  its  tone  is 
weaker — all  the  beauties  of  the  former  (the 
pianoforte),  and  in  addition  the  Bebung  and  the 
power  of  sustaining  the  tone,  inasmuch  as  after 
striking  each  note  I  can  give  a  fresh  pressure.' 

The  Bebung  was  not  often  marked,  except 
sometimes  by  the  word  tremolo,    Marpurg,  how- 
r('Principes  du  Clavecin'),  gives  the  follow- 


ing as  the  sign  of  its  employment,  using  as  many 
dots  over  the  note  as  there  were  to  be  repetitions 


of  the  sound — 


p.  T. 


BECHEB,  Alfred  Julius,  bom  of  German 
parents  at  Manchester,  April  27, 1808 ;  educated 
at  Heidelberg,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin.  His  life 
was  one  of  perpetual  movement  and  adventure. 
Before  he  was  forty  he  had  lived  in  Elberfeld, 
Cologne,  Diisseldorf,  the  Hague,  and  London, 
had  practised  as  an  advocate,  edited  a  mercantile 
newspaper,  and  twice  filled  the  post  of  Professor 
of  Composition.  But  whatever  else  he  did  he 
was  always  faithful  to  music.  In  1841  his 
wanderings  came  to  an  end  in  Vienna,  and  at 
the  instance  of  Mendelssohn  he  took  up  musical 
criticism,  in  which  he  was  very  successful,  asso- 
ciating himself  with  the  Wiener  Mueik-ZeUung 
and  the  SontagsbUUter,  He  was  equally  enthusi- 
astic for  the  old  masters  and  for  Berlioz.  In  1 848 
he  threw  himself  into  politics  as  a  violent  demo- 
crat, became  editor  of  the  Itadikalef  was  tried  by 
court-martial  and  shot  on  Nov.  23, 1848,  in  the 
Stadtgraben  of  Vienna.  Becher  published  songs, 
sonatas,  and  pianoforte  pieces,  many  of  which 
became  favourites.  He  composed  a  symphony, 
a  violoncello  fantasia  (performed  at  a  concert  at 
which  he  had  the  aid  of  Jenny  Lind),  and  string 
quartets.  But  these,  though  full  of  ability  and 
intelligence,  never  made  any  impression  on  the 
public.  Becher's  literary  works  were  almost 
entirely  fugitive,  but  he  pubb'shed  a  history  of 
the  Niederrheinischt  Musik/est  in  1886,  and  a 
biography  of  Jenny  Lind  1846,  2nd  augmented 
edition,  Vienna,  1847.  o.  f.  p. 

BECHSTEIN.  The  founder  of  this  firm  of 
piano-makers  was  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Carl  Bech- 
stein,  bom  June  1,  1826,  at  Gotha.  He  worked 
in  several  fiMstories  in  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris, 
and  began  in  1856  the  business  in  Berlin  now 
so  famous  and  influential.  He  opened  a  branch 
in  London  in  1879,  which  was  removed  to  Wig- 
more  Street  in  1890.  He  died  March  6,  1900, 
his  sons  succeeding  to  the  inheritance  of  a 
business  they  had  helped  to  develop.  On  June 
1,  1901,  they  opened  a  Concert  Hall  in  London, 
having  already  one  in  Berlin,  suitable  for  piano 
recitals  and  chamber  music.  There  is  a  branch 
in  Paris,  and  an  important  agency  of  many  years' 
standing  in  St.  Petersburg.  Mr.  Edwin  Bech- 
stein  is  now  the  head  of  the  firm.       A.  J.  H. 

BECK,  Franz,  bom  at  Mannheim  about 
1731,  died  at  Bordeaux,  Dec.  81,  1809,  violinist 
and  composer,  for  a  short  time  a  pupil  of  Stamitz. 
When  quite  young  he  took  refuge  in  Paris  from 
the  consequences  of  a  duel,  and  thence  removed 
to  Bordeaux.  Here  he  became  director  of  a  series 
of  concerts  (1780),  and  trained  many  eminent 
musicians ;  among  others  Blanchard  and  Bochsa. 
His  compositions  are  excellent,  though  com- 
paratively few  in  number.  They  comprise  24 
Symphonies  (six  of  them  published  as  Opera  lY. 
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in  1776) ;  a  'Stabat  Mater/  perfonned  at  the 
Concerts  Spirituels  in  1788;  *Pandore/  a 
melodrama  (1789);  a  'Gloria'  and  *  Credo'; 
MS.  Sonatas  for  Pianoforte,  and  Quartets  for 
Strings.  M.  a  c. 

B^K,  JoHANN  NspoMTTK,  bom  May  5, 1828, 
at  Pesth,  where  he  stadied  singing  and  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  as  Richard  in  '  I  Puritani/ 
having  been  advised  by  Erl  and  Formes  to  adopt 
a  musical  career.  He  afterwards  sang  at  Vienna, 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Cologne,  Diisseldorf,  May- 
enoe,  Wiirzburg,  Wiesbaden,  and  Frankfort, 
1851-58.  From  1858  to  1888  he  was  at 
Vienna  as  principal  baritone,  where  he  was  a 
great  &vourite,  being  alike  excellent  in  singing, 
acting,  and  in  da^oal  and  romantic  opera. 
Among  his  best  parts  were  Don  Juan,  Count 
Almaviva,  Pizarro,  Mikheli  (Wassertrager), 
Hans  Heiling,  William  Tell,  Nelusco,  Hamlet, 
Amonasro,  Orestes,  the  baritone  parts  in  Wag- 
ner's operas,  etc.  He  also  performed  in  the 
various  cities  of  Qermany  and  at  Stockholm 
with  great  success.  He  died  in  Vienna  in 
September  1898. — His  son  Joseph,  bom  June 
11,  1850,  also  a  baritone  of  great  promise,  ap- 
peared at  Laibach  (1870),  and  has  appeared 
with  success,  among  other  places,  at  Berlin  and 
Frankfort,  where  he  was  r4;ularly  engaged  from 
1880  onward.  A.  a 

BECEEN.    Qerman  for  Cymbals,  which  see. 

BECKER.  In  Russia  the  pianoforte-makers 
have  been  Cermans.  The  leading  Russian  house 
at  the  present  time  owes  its  origin  to  Jacob 
Becker,  a  native  of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate, 
who  founded  it  in  1841.  Although  piano- 
forte-making was  introduced  into  St.  Peters- 
burg early  in  the  19th  century,  until  about 
1850  pianists  had  imported  their  instruments 
for  public  performance.  From  that  time,  how- 
ever, Becker  succeeded  in  making  concert  instru- 
ments, and,  aided  by  the  patronage  of  Heuselt 
and  the  Rubinsteins,  made  an  effectual  stand 
against  a  disadvantageous  foreign  competition. 
It  has  become  as  much  a  matter  of  course  to 
hear  Russian  pianofortes  in  the  concerts  of 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  as  it  is  to  hear  the  Rus- 
sian language  in  polite  society.  A.  J.  H. 

BECKER,  Albbrt  Ernst  Akton,  bom  at 
Quedlinburg,  June  18,  1834,  was  at  first  a  pupil 
of  Bonicke  there,  and  of  Dehn  at  Berlin,  from 
1858  to  1856  ;  became  teacher  of  composition 
at  Scharwenka's  conservatorium  in  1881,  and  in 
1891  was  appointed  director  of  the  Domchor. 
He  died  Jan.  10,  1899.  His  first  great  mark 
as  a  composer  was  made  by  his  symphony  in 
O  minor,  to  which  the  prize  of  the  Cesellschaft 
der  Musikfireunde  in  Vienna  was  awarded  in 
1861  ;  in  1877  some  of  his  songs,  notably  opp. 
18  and  14,  to  words  from  Wolff's  'Ratten- 
fanger'  and  'Wilder  Jager,'  attracted  much 
attention,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  1878,  a  mass 
in  B  flat  minor  was  produced  by  the  Riedelsche 
Verein,   Other  important  works  are  a  <  Reforma- 


tionscantate,'  1883;  the  oratorio,  'Selig  aus 
Gnade,'  1890 ;  ' Geistlicher  Dialog,'  Pb.  147,  for 
double  choir  unaccompanied  (op.  82,  No.  1) ; 
cantata,  'Herr,  wie  lange,'  op.  78;  Ps.  104, 
op.  85  ;  motets,  and  other  sacred  vocal  pieces, 
among  which  the  set  of  'Geistlicher  lieder,' 
op.  51,  contain  some  songs  that  are  extremely 
beautifuL  In  sacred  music,  in  which  Becker  won 
his  chief  success,  his  style  is  broad  and  dignified, 
without  losing  sight  of  beauty  and  originality  in 
his  themes.  In  chamber  music,  a  quintet  for 
piano  and  strings,  op.  49,  is  the  most  remarkable 
of  his  works ;  several  pieces  for  violin  and  orch., 
such  as  op.  70  and  op.  86,  one  very  effective 
work  for  violin  and  organ,  op.  66,  a  fantasia  and 
fugue  for  organ,  op.  52,  and  an  opera, '  Loreley,' 
in  MS.,  may  be  mentioned.  m. 

BECKER,  Carl  Fsrdinaih),  organist  and 
professor  at  the  Conservatorium  of  Leipzig,  bom 
July  17,  1804,  studied  the  piano,  harmony, 
and  composition,  under  Schicht  and  Schneider. 
Played  the  piano  in  public  at  fourteen  years  old, 
but  afterwards  paid  more  attention  to  the  organ, 
and  after  being  organist  from  1 825  in  the  church 
of  St  Peter,  was  appointed  in  1887  to  be  organist 
of  the  Nioolai-Kirche  in  Leipzig.  On  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Conservatorium  at  Leipzig  he  was  in- 
vited by  Mendelssohn  to  join  the  new  enterprise, 
and  held  the  post  of  organ  professor  there  frt>m 
1 848  to  1 856.  The  estimation  which  Becker  en- 
joyed in  Germany  was  due  less  to  his  composi- 
tions than  to  his  productions  in  musical  literature. 
Prominent  amongst  these  are  his  SystematiacK' 
chr(mologi8cheI)ar8tellungderMusiklit&rfUurfetc. 
(1886),  based  on  a  work  of  Forkel's,  with  a  sup- 
plement (1889),  in  which  Becker  is  said  to  have 
been  assisted  by  Anton  Schmid,  custos  of  the 
Hofbibliothek  at  Vienna.  He  also  wrote  ffaus- 
mttsik  in  DeiUachland  in  IQten,  17 ten,  ISten 
Jahrh,  (1840) ;  also  Die  Tonwerke  des  I6ten  tmd 
17  ten  Jahrh, — a  catalogue  of  the  music  printed 
during  that  period  (1 847) ;  and  a  catalogue  of  his 
own  collection — Alphabetiach  wnd  ehrcnologisch 
geordnetes  Verzeickniss,  etc.  (Breitkopf,  1847). 
The  collection  itself,  containing  works  of  the 
greatest  rarity,  he  bequeathed  to  the  city  of 
Leipzig  at  his  death,  Oct.  26,  1877.        F.  o. 

BECKER,  CoNSTANTiN  Julius,  bom  at  Frei- 
berg, Feb.  8,  1811.  Showed  an  early  talent  for 
music,  which  was  well  developed  by  his  master 
An  ACKER.  In  1885  he  came  to  Leipzig  and 
assisted  Schumann  in  editing  the  Neue  ZeU- 
sehrift  fiir  Musik;  but  in  1848  removed  to 
Dresden  and  occupied  himself  in  teaching  sing- 
ing. In  1846  he  retumed  to  Oberlossnitz,  and 
lived  there  in  solitude  till  his  death,  Feb.  26, 
1859.  A  symphony  of  his  was  performed  with 
great  applause  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  1848,  and 
his  opera  'Die  Belagerang  von  Belgrad'  was 
produced  at  Leipzig  on  May  21,  1848.  But 
the  work  by  which  he  will  be  remembered  is 
his  'Mannergesang-Schule,'  1845.  He  was 
the   author   of  Die  Neuranuxtniikerf   a   novel 
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(1840),  and  of  a  traoslation  of  Berlioz's  Voyage 
MuticaU,  F.  o. 

BECKER,  DiBTBiOH,  Tiolinkt  and  composer 
to  the  Hamburg  senate  towards  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  was  originally  organist  at 
Ahrensburg  in  Holstein,  and  came  to  Hamburg 
on  his  marriage  in  1 644.  He  was  <  Bathsviolist ' 
in  1668,  when  he  published  his  '  Musikalische 
Frohlingsfriichte,'  consisting  of  pieces  for  instru- 
ments in  four  and  five  parts,  with  basso  continue 
and  his  sonatas  or  chorales  for  violin,  viol  da 
gamba,  and  bass.  f.  o. 

BEOEEB,  GiORGX,  bom  at  Frankenthal  in 
the  Palatinate,  June  24,  1834,  composer  and 
writer  on  music ;  is  the  author  of  several  books 
of  some  importance,  such  as,  La  musique  en 
Suisse,  depuis  les  tejifips  les  plus  recuUs  jusqu^d, 
la  fin  du  XFIIIhne  sUde  (Geneva,  1874),  Pyg- 
malion  de  J,  J,  Bousseau,  Eustorg  de  Beaulieu, 
Cfuillaume  de  Ghi^rouU,  Notice  sur  ClawU  Qou- 
dimel,  Apeiyu  sur  la  Chanson  fran^aise.  For 
some  time,  at  irregular  intervals,  Becker  has  pub- 
lished a  kind  of  periodical  called  Questionnaire 
de  rassociation  intemationale  des  musieiens- 
Serivains,  and  he  has  been  a  contributor  to  various 
periodicals,  such  as  the  Jievue  et  gazette  musicale, 
the  Guide  musical  of  Brussels,  the  Monatshefte 
/Or  Miisikgesehiehte,  the  Musical  World,  and  the 
OataeUa  musicale,  o.  f. 

BECKER,  Hugo,  son  of  Jean  Becker  (see 
below),  one  of  the  foremost  violoncellists  of  our 
time,  was  bom  at  Strasburg,  Feb.  18,  1864. 
BesidesreoeiviDgsomeinstructionfrom  his  father, 
he  studied  the  violoncello  under  various  emi- 
nent teachers,  amongst  them  the  elder  Griitz- 
macher,  De  Swert,  and  PiattL  His  first  appear- 
ance was  made  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig, 
and  he  afterwards  went  on  tour  with  his  father. 
In  1883  he  was  appointed  solo  violoncellist  of 
the  opera  orchestra  in  Frankfort,  which  became 
his  place  of  residence.  Here  he  teaches  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  in  the  Conservatoire, 
but  his  main  career  is  that  of  a  soloist  and 
chamber-music  player,  in  which  capacities  he 
has  won  laurels  in  almost  every  musical  centre. 
He  is  the  violoncellist  of  the  '  Frankfort  Quar- 
tet '  led  by  Hugo  Heermann,  and  in  this  country, 
which  he  frequently  visits,  he  has  been  heard  at 
the  leading  London  and  provincial  concerts,  his 
more  recent  appearances  including  trio-playing 
with  Ysaye  and  Busoni.  He  plays  on  a  Stradi- 
varius  violoncello,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  produces  a  tone  of 
remarkable  sonority  and  richness,  but  the  feature 
which  marks  him  out  for  distinction  among  con- 
noisseurs is  his  left-hand  technique.  It  is  ab- 
solutely impeccable.  Like  so  many  modem 
artists,  he  plays  with  a  very  pronounced  personal 
accent,  and  so  is  not  accounted  by  all  an  ideal 
chamber-music  player.  w.  w.  a 

BECKER,  Jkak,  eminent  violin-player,  bom 
at  Mannheim,  May  11,  1838.  His  first  teachers 
were  Kettenns,  tJien  leader  of  the  Manpheim 


orchestra,  and  Yincenz  Lachner,  and  he  after- 
wards leamed  from  Alard  in  Paris.  He  began  to 
perform  in  public  when  only  eleven,  and  he  was 
still  very  young  when  he  became  the  successor 
of  Kettenns.  In  1859  he  played  with  great 
success  in  Paris,  and  thence  went  to  London, 
where  he  appeared  at  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 
certs, and  was  for  one  season  leader  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts.  After  travelling  for  some 
years  through  most  parts  of  Europe,  he  settled 
in  1866  at  Florence,  and  associated  himself  with 
two  Italian  musicians,  Enrico  Masi  {d,  1894) 
and  L.  Chiostri,  and  the  German  violoncellist, 
Fr.  Hilpert.  The  last  named  was  succeeded  in 
1875  by  L.  Spitzer-H^gyesi  (1858-94).  These 
artists,  well  known  under  the  name  of  the 
'Florentine  Quartet,'  have  earned,  by  their 
careftil  and  spirited  performances  of  the  classical 
masterpieces  of  quartet  literature,  a  great  and 
well-deserved  reputation  in  most  musi^  centres 
of  the  Continent  Becker's  style  as  a  solo-player 
was  a  compromise  between  the  severe  style  of 
the  German  school  and  the  lighter  and  more 
brilliant  one  of  the  French.  He  died  at  Mann- 
heim Oct  10,  1884.  p.  D. 

BECKWITH,  John  Chbistmas,  Mus.Doo., 
was  bom  at  Norwich,  Dec.  25, 1750,  and  studied 
music  under  Dr.  WiUiam  Hayes  and  Dr.  Philip 
Hayes  at  Oxford.  He  became  organist  of  St 
Peter's  Mancroft,  Norwich,  on  Jan.  16,  1794, 
and  of  thecathedral,  succeedingThomasGarland, 
in  1808.  On  July  5, 1808,  he  took  his  degrees 
as  Mus.Bac.  and  Mus.Doc.  at  Oxford.  He  com- 
posed many  anthems — six  of  them  published 
by  Clementi — and  a  few  vocal  pieces,  some  of 
which  became  popular.  He  was  considered  a 
good  singing-master,  and  was  the  instractor  of 
Thomas  Vaughan.  In  1808  he  published  a  set 
of  chants  under  the  following  title :—  *  The  First 
Verse  of  every  Psalm  of  David,  with  an  Ancient 
or  Modem  Chant,  in  Score,  adapted  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  Sentiment  of  each  Psalm.'  The 
preface  to  this  work  contains  '  a  short  history  of 
chanting,'  which  displays  learning  and  research, 
and  contains  the  first  suggestion  of  marked 
psalters.  Dr.  Buck,  who  was  his  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor at  Norwich  Cathedral,  describes  his  master 
as  being  almost  as  proficient  in  painting  as  in 
music.  He  died  in  consequence  of  a  paralytio 
stroke,  June  8,  1809.  B.  F.  b. 

He  never  wrote  or  gave  his  Christian  name 
officially  otherwise  than  '  John,'  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  name  '  Christmas '  was  merely  a 
playful  addition  made  by  his  friends  by  reason  of 
his  having  been  bom  on  Christmas  Day.  He 
was  succeeded  in  both  his  appointments  by  his 
son,  John  Charles,  bom  1788,  died  Oct.  11, 
1819,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Buck. 

w.  H.  H. 

BEDOS  DE  CELLES,  Don  Francois,  a 
leamed  Benedictine,  bom  at  Caux  in  the  diocese 
of  Bezi^res  in  1 706,  entered  the  order  at  Toulouse 
in  1726,  and  died  at  St  Maur  on  Nov.  25,  1779. 
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Author  of  Vcari  du  /aeteur  cCorgues  (Paru, 
1766-78),  an  admirablo  work  for  the  time, 
written  at  the  request  of  the  Academie  des 
Sciences  ;  also  of  an  account  of  the  new  organ 
at  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  in  the  Mercure  de  FrancB 
for  Jan.  1762,  of  which  a  German  translation 
by  J.  F.  Agricola  will  be  found  in  Adlung's 
Musiod  meehaniea  orgatuadi,  De  Celles  was  a 
member  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  corresponding  member  of  that  of 
Paris.  p.  o. 

BEER,  Jacob  Metsb,  the  original  name  of 
GiAOOMO  Mbterbber. 

BEER,  Joseph  (sometimes  written  BOER^  a 
remarkable  clarinet-player  ;  bom  May  18, 1744, 
at  Griinwald  in  Bohemia,  served  as  trumpeter 
first  in  the  Austrian  and  then  in  the  French 
army  during  the  Seven  Years'  Wttr.  In  1771 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  there  took  up  the  clarinet, 
on  which  he  rapidly  became  the  first  performer 
of  his  time.  In  1 782  he  left  Paris,  and  travelled 
through  Holland,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Hungary, 
exciting  everywhere  the  greatest  possible  en- 
thusiasm. He  died  at  Potsdam,  where  for  some 
time  he  had  been  in  the  royal  band,  in  181 1.  As 
a  performer  Beer  united  a  masterly  execution  to 
great  power  of  expression,  and  indeed  effected 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  darinet,  which  he 
greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  fifth  key. 
Till  nearly  fifty  years  old  he  had  heard  only 
French  players,  and  had  insensibly  acquired 
their  loud  harsh  tone ;  but  having  heard  in 
Brussels  a  German  performer,  Schwartz,  he  dis- 
covered what  the  instrument  was  capable  of,  and 
finally  became  as  celebrated  for  the  softness  and 
purity  of  his  tone,  for  the  delicacy  of  his  nuances, 
and  especially  his  decrescendo,  as  he  was  for  his 
execution.  In  fact  he  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  instrument  His  compositions 
comprise  three  concertos  for  two  clarinets,  varia- 
tions, and  duets.  M.  c.  o. 

BEETHOVEN,  LuDWio  van,*  bom  at  Bonn, 
probably  Dec.  16,  1770.^  The  earliest  form  of 
the  name  is  that  with  which  we  are  fiuniliar, 
but  it  takes  many  other  shapes  in  the  uncertain 
spelling  of  the  time,  suchasBiethoffen,  Biethofen, 
Biethoven,  Bethoven,  Betthoven,  and  Bethof. 
He  himself  appears  to  have  always  spelt  it  as 
we  know  it.^  The  family  belonged  originally 
to  a  village  near  Louvain  ;  thence  in  1650  they 
moved  to  Antwerp,  where  in  1680  the  name 
appears  in  the  registers.  His  father  Johann  or 
Jean,  and  his  grandfather  Ludwig,  were  both 
musicians  in  the  Court  band  of  ti^e  Elector  of 

1  ram  In  Dutdi  la  not,  lik««0n  or  d«,  a  dgn  of  nobUlty.  On  the 
attampta  to  aoaign  a  Dntoh  origin  to  the  oampoaer  mo  a  Lettre  <t  M. 
U  Bourgmtatr*  d»  Bann^  eoftUnamt  tmprhtomitUrorigin*'^"  — 
4*  L.9.  /toeCAown,  Amstordam,  107. 


3  The  bapUam  ia  neiatared  on  the  17th.  and  It 
baptlao  on  the  day  Mlowf  ng  birth.  BeethoTen'a  own  belief  waa  that 
he  «aa  bom  in  1772,  whioh  acoonntafbranoooaaloaalmlatakeinhla 
aatimatoof  theageat  whldi  he  wratohla  early  worka.  Brenwhen 
a  oopy  of  hla  eertlfloato  of  baptlom  waa  aeut  to  hlni  In  1810,  he  wrote 
atbaekoflt:  'ThlaaeemanotoorTectaa  there  waa  a  Lod  wig  before 
me.'  There  waa.  In  teet,  a  flrat  dilld.  Lodwlg  Maria,  who  liTod  only 
atx  daya,  but  he  waa  bom  In  1700. 

a  In  hla  lettera ;  but  in  an  adTottlaament  of  hla,  Mardi  a,  1804, 
ttla Bethofen  (Nottebohm,  B$ttkomnlmma,  p.  4^ 


Cologne,  at  Bonn — the  latter  a  bass-singer,  and 
afterwards  capellmeister,  appointed  March  1738, 
the  former  a  tenor  singer,  March  27,  1756. 
The  grandfather  lived  till  Dec  24,  1773,  when 
the  littie  Ludwig  had  just  completed  his  third 
year.  He  was  a  small  lively  person  with  extra- 
ordinarily bright  eyes,  muc^  respected  and  es- 
teemed as  a  musician,  and  he  made  an  indelible 
impression  on  his  grandson.  His  portrait  was 
the  only  one  whioh  Beethoven  had  sent  from 
Bonn  to  Vienna,  and  he  often  spoke  of  it  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  Beethoven's  mother — daughter 
of  thechief  cook  at  Ehrenbreitstein — was  married 
to  Johann  on  Nov.  12,  1767.  She  was  several 
years  younger  than  her  husband  ;  her  original 
name  had  been  Keverich,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage  she  was  a  widow — Maria  Magdalena 
Leym  or  Laym.  She  died  after  a  long  illness 
on  July  17,  1787,  a  woman  of  soft  heart  and 
easy  ways,  much  beloved  by  her  son.  The 
father,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  severe,  hard  man 
of  irregular  habits,  who  evidently  saw  his  son's 
ability,  gave  him  the  best  instruction  that  his 
poverty  would  allow,  and  kept  him  to  his  music 
with  a  stem,  strict,  perhaps  cruel,  hand.  It 
is  perhaps  fortunate  he  did  so.  The  first  house 
they  occupied  in  Bonn,  that  in  which  the  great 
composer  was  bom,  was  615  in  the  Bonngasse, 
designated  by  a  tablet  erected  in  1870.  In 
1889  it  was  purchased  by  an  association  of 
amateurs,  and  dedicated  for  ever  as  a  '  Geburts- 
haus  Beethovens.'  Dr.  Joachim  was  its  first 
president.  Besides  their  eldest,  Ludwig  Maria, 
baptized  April  2,  1769,  who  lived  but  six  days, 
and  Ludwig  the  second,  the  Beethovens  had 
three  sons--Caspar  Anton  Carl,  baptized  April 
8,  1774  ;  Nikolaus  Johann,  Oct.  2,  1776  ;  and 
August  Franz  Georg,  Jan.  17,  1781,  who  died 
August  16, 1783 ;  a  daughter,  baptized  Feb.  23, 
1779,  who  lived  only  four  days,  and  a  second 
g^rl,  Maria  Margaretha  Joeepha,  baptized  May  5, 
1786.  The  first  of  these  was  the  fother  of  the 
ill-fated  youth  who  gave  his  uncle  so  much  dis- 
tress. He  died  at  Vienna,  Nov.  15,  1815.  The 
second,  Johann,  was  an  apothecary,  at  Linz  and 
Vienna,  the  *  Gutsbesitzer '  of  the  well-known 
anecdote,  his  brother's  bite  noire,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  many  a  complaint  and  many  a  nickname. 
He  died  at  Vienna,  Jan.  12,  1848.  From  the 
Bonngasse  the  family  migrated  to  7  or  8  on  the 
Dreieck,and  thence  to  the  Rheingasse,  No.  934.^ 
To  the  latter  they  came  in  1775  or  1776,  and 
there  they  remained  for  a  few  years.  Johann 
Beethoven's  income  from  the  Chapel  was  800 
florins  a  year — a  miserable  pittance,  but  that  of 
most  musicians  of  the  chapel ;  and  this  appears 
to  have  been  his  sole  means  of  subsistence,  for 
his  voice  was  nearly  gone,  and  there  is  no  sign 
of  his  having  had  other  employment^ 

According  to  Beethoven's  own  statement  in  the 
dedication  to  his  earliest  publication — ^the  three 

4  The  honae  of  *  Backarmfliater  *  Fladiar  (Wegelar). 
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Sonatas  for  Piaiioforte(Bo88ler,  1 783) — he  began 
music  in  his  fourth  year.  The  few  traits  pre- 
served  of  that  early  period  show  that,  like  other 
children,  he  did  not  acquire  it  without  tears. 
His  father  was  his  first  teacher,  and  from  him 
he  learned  both  Tiolin  and  clavier  ;  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  a  little  Latin  he  ob- 
tained in  one  of  the  common  public  schools, 
and  even  this  ceased  when  he  was  thirteen.  At 
school  he  was  shy  and  uncommunicative,  and 
oared  for  none  of  the  ordinary  games  of  boys. 
On  March  26,  1778,  he  played  at  a  concert.^ 
Before  he  was  nine  his  music  had  advanced  so 
Ui  that  his  father  had  no  longer  anything  to 
teach  him,  and  in  1779  he  was  handed  over 
to  Pfeiffer,  a  tenor  singer  who  had  recently 
joined  the  opera  in  Bonn,  and  seems  to  have 
lodged  with  the  Beethovens,  and  by  whom  he 
was  taught,  irregularly  enough,  but  apparently 
with  good  and  lasting  effect,  for  a  year.  About 
the  same  time  he  fell  in  with  a  certain  Zambona, 
who  taught  him  Latin,  French,  and  Italian, 
and  otherwise  assisted  his  neglected  education.' 
The  organ  he  learned  fix)m  Van  den  Eeden, 
organist  to  the  Court  Chapel,  and  an  old  friend 
of  his  grandfather's.  About  this  time,  1780- 
1781,  &ere  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Beet- 
hovens found  a  friend  in  Mr.  Cressener,  the 
EInglish  chargS  tCc^ffaires,  long  time  resident  at 
Bonn,  and  that  he  assisted  them  with  a  sum  of 
400  florins.  He  died  on  Jan.  17,  1781,  and 
Beethoven  (then  just  past  ten)  is  said  to  have 
written  a  Funend  Cantata  to  his  memory, 
which  was  performed.  The  Cantata,  if  it  ever 
existed,'  has  hitherto  been  lost  sight  of.  One 
oomposition  of  this  year  we  have  in  nine  Varia- 
tions on  Dressler's  Mskrch  in  C  minor,^  which 
though  published  in  1788,  are  stated  on  the 
title  to  be  'compos^es  .  .  .  par  un  jeune 
amateur  Louis  van  Beethoven,  ag^  de  diz  ans, 
1780.'  In  Feb.  1781  Neefe  succeeded  Van  den 
Eeden  as  Organist  at  the  Court,  and  Beethoven 
became  his  scholar.  This  was  a  great  step  for 
the  boy,  since  Neefe,  though  somewhat  over 
conservative  as  a  musician,  was  a  sensible  man, 
and  became  a  real  friend  to  his  pupiL 

There  is  ground  for  believing  that  during 
the  winter  of  1781  Ludwig  and  his  mother 
made  a  journey  in  Holland,  during  which  he 
played  at  private  houses,  and  that  tiie  tour  was 
a  pecuniary  success.^  On  June  19,  1782,  old 
Van  den  Eeden  was  buried,  and  on  the  next 
day  the  band  followed  the  Elector  to  Miinster, 
where  as  Bishop  he  had  a  palace,  Neefe  leaving 
Ludwig,  then  eleven  and  a  half  years  old,  behind 
him  as  his  regularly  appointed  deputy  at  the 
chapel  organ,  a  post  which,  though  unpaid,  was 
no  sinecure,  and  required  both  skill  and  judg- 
ment. This  shows  Neefe's  confidence  in  his 
pupil,  and  agrees  with  his  account  of  him, 

*  SMTlMTa-.  reriaed  bj  Deit«n.  vol.  L  MO. 
*B.eompUliMdlAt«rlnlitot]iiithl*i       ' 
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written  a  few  months  later,  as  '  playing  with 
force  and  finish,  reading  well  at  sight,  and,  to 
sum  up  all,  playing  the  greater  part  of  Bach's 
Well-tempered  Clavier,  a  feat  which  will  be 
understood  by  the  initiated.'  *ThiB  young 
genius,'  continues  he,  'deserves  some  assist- 
ance that  he  may  travel.  If  he  goes  on  as  he 
has  begun,  he  will  certainly  become  a  second 
Mozart.'^ 

On  April  26,  1788,  Neefe  was  promoted  to 
the  direction  of  both  sacred  and  secular  music, 
and  at  the  same  time  Beethoven  (then  twelve 
years  and  four  months  old)  was  appointed 
'Cembalist  im  Orchester,'  with  the  duty  of 
accompanying  the  rehearsals  in  the  theatre  ;  in 
other  words  of  conducting  the  opera-band,  with 
all  the  responsibilities  and  advantages  of  practice 
and  experience  which  belong  to  such  a  position. 
No  pay  accompanied  the  appointment  at  first, 
but  the  duties  ceased  when  the  Elector  was 
absent,  so  that  there  was  leisure  for  composi- 
tion. The  pieces  published  in  this  year  are  a 
song,  'Schilderung  eines  Madchens,'^  and  3 
Sonatas  for  Piano  solo,'  composed,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  dedication,  in  1781.  On 
August  16,  1783,  the  youngest  boy,  August 
Fnmz,  died,  the  father's  voice  began  still  further 
to  fail,  and  things  generally  to  go  from  bad  to 
worse. 

The  work  at  the  theatre  was  now  rather  on 
the  increase.  From  Oct  1783  to  Oct  1785, 
2  operas  of  Gluck,  4  of  Salieri,  2  of  Sarti, 
6  of  Paisiello,  with  a  dozen  others,  were 
studied  and  performed ;  but  Ludwig  had  no 
pay.  In  Feb.  1784  he  made  an  application 
for  a  salary,  but  the  consideration  was  post- 
poned, and  it  was  probably  as  a  set-off  that  ho 
was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  second  Court 
organist  Meantime,  however,  on  April  15, 
1784,  the  Elector  Max  Friedrich  died,  and  this 
postponed  still  farther  the  prospect  of  emolu- 
ment The  theatrical  company  was  dismissed, 
and  Neefe  having  only  his  organ  to  attend  to, 
no  longer  required  a  deputy.  The  Beethovens 
were  now  living  at  No.  476  in  the  Wenzelgasse, 
whither  they  appear  to  have  moved  in  1 783,^  and 
Ludwig  played  the  organ  in  the  Minorite  church 
at  the  six  o'clock  mass  every  morning. 

The  music  of  1784  consists  of  a  Rondo  for 
the  Piano  in  A,^^  published  early  in  the  year, 
and  a  song  '  An  einen  Sangling '  >^ ;  a  Concerto 
for  Piano,  ^'  and  a  piece  in  three-put  harmony, 
probably  belonging  to  this  year. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Elector  Max 
Franz  was  to  examine  his  establishment,  and 
on  June  27,  1784,  he  issued  a  list  of  names  and 
salaries  of  his  band,^'  among  which  Beethoven's 
father  appears  with  a  salary  of  300  florins,  and 
Beethoven  himself,  as  second  oi^nist,  with  150 
florins.     A  memorandum  of  tifie  same  date^^ 

•  CnnMn.  Mag.  a]MlTh.L190.  7b.*H.S2B. 
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shows  that  an  idea  was  entertained  of  dismiss- 
iDg  Neefe  and  patting  Beethoven  into  his  plaoe 
as  chief  organist  In  faot  Neefe's  pay  was 
reduced  from  400  to  200  florins,  so  that  50 
florins  a  year  was  saved  by  the  appointment  of 
Beethoven.  An  economical  Elector  1  In  the 
Holy  Week  of  1785  the  incident  occurred 
(made  too  much  of  in  the  books)  of  Beethoven's 
throwing  out  the  solo  singer  in  Chapel  by  a 
modulation  in  the  accompaniment,  which  is 
chiefly  interesting  as  showing  how  early  his 
love  of  a  joke  ^owed  itself.  ^  During  this 
year  he  studied  the  violin  with  Franz  Ries — 
father  of  Ferdinand.  The  music  of  1785  con- 
sists of  three  Quartets  for  Piano  and  Strings,*  a 
song  *  Wenn  jemand  eine  Beise  thut '  (op.  52, 
No.  1),  and  probably  a  Minuet  for  Piano  in  Eb.' 

In  1786  nothing  appears  to  have  been  either 
composed  or  published,  and  the  only  incident 
of  this  year  that  has  survived,  is  the  birth  of  a 
second  girl  to  the  Beethovens — Maria  Mar- 
garetha  Josepha,  May  4. 

In  1787  occurred  the  first  real  event  in  Beet- 
hoven's life  —  his  first  journey  to  Vienna. 
Concerning  this  there  is  an  absolute  want  of 
dates  and  details.  Some  one  must  have  been 
found  to  supply  the  means  for  so  expensive  a 
journey,  but  no  name  is  preserved.  As  to 
date,  his  duties  as  organist  would  probably 
prevent  his  leaving  Bonn  before  the  work  of 
Holy  Week  and  Easter  was  over.  The  two 
persons  who  were  indelibly  impressed  on  his 
recollection  by  the  visit  ^  were  Mozart  and  the 
Emperor  Joseph.  From  the  former  he  had  a 
few  lessons  in  composition^^  and  carried  away  a 
distinct — and  not  very  appreciative  • — recollec- 
tion of  lus  playing ;  but  Mozart  must  have 
been  so  much  occupied  by  the  death  of  his 
father  (May  28)  and  the  approaching  production 
of  '  Don  Qiovanni '  (Oct.  29)  that  it  is  probable 
they  had  not  much  intercourse.  TheweU-known 
story  of  Beethoven's  introduction  to  him,  when 
divested  of  the  ornaments '  of  Sey  fried  and  others, 
stands  as  follows : — Mozart  asked  him  to  play, 
but  thinking  that  his  performance  was  a  prepared 
piece,  paid  little  attention  to  it  Beethoven 
seeing  this  entreated  Mozart  to  give  him  a 
subject,  which  he  did ;  and  the  boy,  getting 
excited  with  the  occasion,  played  so  finely 
that  Mozart,  stepping  softly  into  the  next 
room,  said  to  his  friends  there,  *  Pay  attention 
to  him ;  he  will  make  a  noise  in  the  world 
some  day  or  other.'  His  visit  seems  not  to  have 
lasted  more  than  three  months,  but,  as  we 
have  said,  all  detailed  information  is  wanting. 
He  must,  however,  have  left  a  certain  fame 
behind  him.  Haydn  in  a  letter  to  Artaria  of 
Vienna  (May  2,  1787)  says,  *l  should  like 
to  know  who  this  Ludwig  is.'  This  seems 
to  refer  to  Beethoven,  though  it  is  of  course 
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possible  that  Ludwig  may  be  a  iomame.  He 
returned  by  Augsburg,  where  he  had  to  borrow 
three  Carolina  (£3)  from  Dr.  Schaden.  His 
return  was  hastened  by  the  illness  of  his  mother, 
who  died  of  consumption,  July  17,  1787,  and 
his  account  of  himself  in  a  letter^  to  Dr. 
Schaden,  written  seven  weeks  after  that  date, 
is  not  encouraging.  A  short  time  more,  and 
the  little  Margaretha  followed  her  mother,  on 
Nov.  25,  so  that  1787  must  have  closed  in  very 
darkly.  The  only  compositions  known  to  belong 
to  that  year  are  a  Trio  in  £b,'  and  a  Prelude 
in  F  minor  for  Piano  solo.^^  However,  matters 
began  to  mend  ;  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  von  Breuning  family — ^his  first  permanent 
friends  —  a  mother,  three  boys,  and  a  girL 
He  gave  lessons  to  the  girl  and  the  youngest 
boy,  and  soon  became  an  inmate  of  the  house, 
a  far  better  one  than  he  had  before  frequented, 
and  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  them  alL 
The  family  was  a  cultivated  and  intellectual 
one,  the  mother — the  widow  of  a  man  of  some 
distinction — a  woman  of  remarkable  sense  and 
refinement ;  the  children,  more  or  less  of  his 
own  age.  Here  he  seems  to  have  been  first 
initiated  into  the  literature  of  his  country,  and 
to  have  acquired  the  love  of  English  authors 
which  remained  with  him  through  life.  The 
intimacy  rapidly  became  strong.  He  often 
passed  whole  days  and  nights  with  his  friends, 
and  accompanied  them  on  excursions  of  several 
weeks'  duration  to  their  uncle's  house  at  Kerpen, 
and  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Count  Waldstein,  a  young 
nobleman  eight  years  his  senior,  an  amateur 
musician,  whose  acquaintance  was  peculiarly 
useful  in  encouraging  and  developing  Beet- 
hoven's talent  at  a  time  when  it  naturally 
wanted  support  On  Waldstein  Beethoven 
exercised  the  same  charm  that  he  did  later  on 
the  proud  aristocracy  of  Vienna.  The  Count 
used  to  visit  him  in  his  poor  room,  gave  him  a 
piano,  got  him  pecuniary  help  under  the  guise 
of  allowances  firom  the  Elector,  and  in  other 
ways  sympathised  with  him.  Either  now  or 
shortly  afterwards,  Beethoven  composed  a  set 
of  variations  for  4  hands  on  a  theme  of  the 
Count's,  1^  and  in  1805  made  him  immortal  by 
dedicating  to  him  the  grand  sonata  (op.  58), 
which  is  usually  known  by  his  name.  Another 
acquaintance  was  the  Countess  of  Hatzfeld,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  the  *  Venni  Amore '  Varia- 
tions, which  were  for  long  his  show-piece. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  when  Beethoven 
was  seven  teen,  and  a  half  years  old,  the  Elector 
altered  the  plan  '*  of  his  music,  and  formed  a 
national  theatre  on  the  model  of  that  of  his 
brother  the  Emperor  Joseph.  Beicha  was  made 
director,  and  Neefe  pianist  and  stage-manager. 
The  band  was  81  strong,  and  contains  names 
such  as   Ries,   the  two  Rombergs,   Simrock, 
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Stompff—- which  often  reonr  in  Beethoven's  life. 
He  himself  played  second  viola,  both  in  the 
opera  and  the  chapel,  and  was  still  assistant 
Hof-oi:gani8t.  In  this  position  he  remained 
for  four  years  ;  the  opera  repertoire  was  large, 
good,  and  various,  the  singers  were  of  the  best, 
and  the  experience  must  have  been  of  great 
practical  use  to  him.  Among  the  operas  played 
in  1789  and  1790  were  Mozart's  'Entfulmmg,' 
'Figaro,'  and  *Don  Qiovanni' — the  first  two 
apparently  often.  Meantime  Johann  Beet- 
hoven was  going  from  bod  to  worse.  Stephen 
Breuning  once  saw  Ludwig  take  his  drunken 
father  out  of  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  this 
could  hardly  have  been  the  only  occasion.  At 
length,  on  Nov.  20,  1789,  a  decree  was  issued 
ordering  a  portion  of  the  father's  salary  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  son,  who  thus,  before  he  was 
nineteen,  became  the  head  of  the  feunily. 

The  compositions  of  1789  and  1790  include 
2  Preludes  for  the  Piano  (op.  89),  24  Variations 
on  Righini's '  Venni  Amore,'^  a  Song  'Der  freie 
Mann,' '  and  2  Cantatas,  one  on  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  the  other  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Leopold  II.'  The  only  extra-musical 
event  of  1790  was  the  visit  of  Haydn  and 
Salomon  on  their  road  to  London.  They 
arrived  on  Christmas  Day.  One  of  Haydn's 
MaaMB  was  performed ;  he  was  complimented 
by  the  Elector,  and  entertained  the  chief 
musicians  at  dinner  at  his  lodgings. 

1791  opened  well  for  Beethoven  with  a 
'Bitter- ballet,'  a  kind  of  masked  ball,  in 
antique  style.  Count  Waldstein  appears  to 
have  arranged  the  plan,  and  Beethoven  com- 
posed the  music  ;  but  his  name  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  connected  with  it  at  the  time, 
and  it  remained  unpublished  till  1872,  when  it 
appeared  arranged  for  piano.*  In  the  autumn 
the  troupe  accompanied  the  Elector  to  Mergen- 
theim,  near  Aschaffenbuig,  to  a  conclave  of  the 
DetUsehen  Orden;  the  journey  was  by  water 
along  the  Bhine  and  Main,  the  weather '  was 
splendid, — there  was  ample  leisure,  and  the 
time  long  remained  in  Beethoven's  recollection 
'a  frnitftil  source  of  charming  images.'  At 
Asohaffenbui|^  he  heard  a  fine  player  —  the 
Abb4  Sterkel,  and  showed  his  instant  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Abba's  graceful  finished  style  by 
imitating  it  in  extemporising.  In  Mergentheim 
the  company  remained  for  a  month  (Sept.  18- 
Oct  20).  An  interesting  account  of  the  daily 
musical  proceedings  is  given  by  Junker,  the 
Chaplain  at  Kirchbei^,*  including  an  account 
of  Beethoven's  extempore  playing.  He  com- 
pares it  with  that  of  Vogler,  whom  he  knew 
well,  and  pronounces  it  to  have  displayed  all 
Vogler's  execution,  with  much  more  force, 
feeling,  and  expression,  and  to  have  been  in 
the  Idghest  degree  original. 

The  Beethovens  were  still   living  in   the 
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Wenzelgasse,  Carl  learning  music,  and  Johann 
under  the  Court  Apothecaiy.  Ludwig  took  lus 
meals  at  the  Zehigarten* — a  great  resort  of  the 
University  professors,  artists,  and  literary  men 
of  Bonn,  and  where  the  lovely  Babette  Koch, 
daughter  of  the  proprietress,  was  doubtless  an 
attraction  to  him.^  His  intimacy  with  the 
Breunings  continued  and  increased  ;  Fran  von 
Breuning  was  one  of  the  very  few  people  who 
could  manage  him,  and  even  she  could  not 
always  make  him  go  to  his  lessons  in  time: 
when  he  proved  too  obstinate  she  would  give 
up  the  endeavour  with  the  remark,  '  he  is  again 
in  his  rapUUf'  an  expression  which  Beethoven 
never  forgot.'  Music  was  their  great  bond,  and 
Beethoven's  improvisations  were  the  delight  of 
the  family.  His  duties  at  the  organ  and  in  the 
orchestra  at  this  time  were  not  very  great; 
the  Elector's  absences  were  frequent,  and  gave 
him  much  time  to  himself,  which  he  spent 
partly  in  lessons,  partly  in  the  open  air,  of 
which  he  was  already  very  fond,  and  partly 
in  assiduous  practice  and  composition.  The 
sketch-books  of  that  time  are  crammed  with 
ideas,  and  confirm  his  statement,  made  many 
years  later, '  that  he  began  thus  early  the 
method  of  working  which  so  emphatically  dis- 
tinguishes him. 

In  July  1792  Haydn  again  passed  through 
Bonn  on  his  return  from  London,  l^e 
Elector's  Band  gave  him  a  dinner  at  Oodes- 
berg,  and  Beethoven  submitted  a  cantata  to 
him,  'which  Haydn  greatly  praised,  warmly 
encouraging  the  composer  to  proceed  with  his 
studies. '  ^^   What  the  cantata  was  is  not  known. 

The  compositions  which  may  perhaps  be  fixed 
to  the  years  1791  and  1792  consist  of  Songs 
(portions  of  op.  52),  the  Octet,  op.  108,  and  a 
Eondino  ^^  for  Wind  instruments,  the  "Trio  for 
Strings,  op.  8,  an  Allegro  and  Minuet  for  2 
Flutes  (August  28,  MS."),  and  a  set  of  14  Varia- 
tions for  Pianoforte,  Violin,  and  Cello,  in  Eb, 
published  in  1804  as  op.  44  ;  12  Variations^' 
for  Piano  and  Violin  on  *Se  vuol  ballare' ;  18 
ditto  for  Piano  "  on  *  Es  war  einmal' ;  8  ditto  '* 
for  Piano,  four  hands,  on  an  air  of  Count  Wald- 
stein's,  and  the  above-mentioned  Bitter-ballet 
and  *  Venni  Amore '  Variations. 

Hitherto  the  Elector  seems  to  have  taken  no 
notice  of  the  most  remarkable  member  of  his 
orchestra.  But  in  the  course  of  this  year — 
whether  prompted  by  Neefe  or  Waldstein  or 
by  his  own  observation,  or  possibly  by  Haydn's 
approbation — he  determined  that  Beethoven 
should  visit  Vienna  in  a  more  permanent 
manner  than  before,  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing at  his  expense.  Haydn  was  communicated 
with,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  November 
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Beethoven  left  Bonn,  at  it  proved,  never  to 
return  to  it  again.  Hia  parting  worda  to 
Keefe  are  preserved :i — 'Thank  you  for  the 
counsel  you  have  so  often  given  me  on  my 
progress  in  my  divine  art.  Should  I  ever 
become  a  great  man  you  will  certainly  have 
assisted  in  it,  which  will  be  all  the  more 
gratifying  to  you,  since  you  may  be  convinced 
that,'  etc  The  Album  *  in  which  his  friends — 
Waldstein,  the  Breunings,  the  Kochs,  Degen- 
hart,  and  others — inscribed  their  farewells  is 
still  existing,  and  the  latest  date  is  Nov.  1. 
E.  Breuning's  lines  contain  allusions  to  'Albion,' 
as  if  Beethoven  were  preparing  to  visit  England 
— ^possibly  with  Haydn  f  Waldstein's  entry  is 
as  follows : — '  Dear  Beethoven,  you  are  travel- 
ling to  Vienna  in  fulfilment  of  your  long- 
cherished  wish.  The  genius  of  Mozart  is 
still  weeping  and  bewailbig  the  death  of  her 
favourite.  With  the  inexhaustible  Haydn  she 
found  a  refnge,  but  no  occupation,  and  is  now 
waiting  to  leave  him  and  join  herself  to  some 
one  else.  Labour  assiduously,  and  receive 
Mozart's  spirit  from  the  hands  of  Haydn. 
Your  true  friend  Waldstein.  Bonn,  Oct.  29, 
1792.' 

What  provision  the  Elector  made  for  him 
beyond  his  modest  pay  of  150  florins  is  not 
known.'  An  entry  of  25  ducats  (£12  :  10s.) 
18  found  in  his  notebook  shortly  after  he  reached 
Vienna,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  what 
length  of  time  that  moderate  sum  represented, 
or  even  that  it  came  from  the  Elector  at  alL 

Thus  ended  the  first  period  of  Beethoven's 
life.  He  was  now  virtually  twenty-two.  The 
list  of  his  known  compositions  to  this  time  has 
been  given  year  by  year.  If  we  compare  them 
with  those  of  other  composers  of  the  first  rank, 
such  as  Mozart,  Schubert,  or  Mendelssohn,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  are  singularly  few 
and  unimportant  For  the  orchestra  the  Bitter- 
ballet  already  referred  to  is  the  single  composi- 
tion known,  while  Mozart — to  mention  him 
only — had  in  the  same  period  written  86 
Symphonies,  including  so  mature  a  masterpiece 
as  the  '  Parisian '  in  D.  Against  Mozart's  28 
Operas,  Cantatas,  and  Masses,  for  voices  and 
ftUl  orchestra,  composed  before  he  was  twenty- 
three,  Beethoven  hasabsolutely  nothing  to  show. 
And  the  same  in  other  departments.  That  he 
meditated  great  works,  though  they  did  not 
come  to  paper,  is  evident  in  at  least  one  case. 
A  resident  in  Bonn,  writing  to  Schiller's  sister 
Charlotte,  on  Jan.  26,  1798,^  says: — '  I  enclose 
a  setting  of  the  Feuer/arbe  on  which  I  should 
like  your  opinion.  It  is  by  a  young  man  of 
this  place  whose  talent  is  widely  esteemed,  and 
whom  the  Elector  has  now  sent  to  Vienna  to 
Haydn.  He  intends  to  compose  Schiller's 
Freude,  and  that  verse  by  verse.      I  expect 
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something  perfect ;  for,  as  far  as  I  know  him, 
he  is  all  for  the  grand  and  sublime.  Haydn 
informs  us  that  he  shall  set  him  to  great  operas, 
as  he  himself  will  shortly  leave  off  composing. 
He  does  not  usually  occupy  himself  with  such 
trifles  as  the  enclosed,  which  indeed  he  com- 
posed only  at  the  request  of  a  lady.'  This 
letter,  which  shows  how  early  Schiller's  *  Hymn 
to  Joy '  had  taken  possession  of  Beethoven — 
there  to  remain  till  it  formed  the  finale  to  the 
Ninth  Symphony  thirty  years  later — is  equally 
interesting  for  ^e  light  it  throws  on  the  im- 
pression which  Beethoven  had  already  made  on 
those  who  knew  him,  and  who  credited  him 
with  the  intention  and  the  ability  to  produce 
great  works,  although  he  had  not  yet  produced 
even  small  ones.  This  impression  was  doubt- 
less due  mainly  to  the  force  and  originality  of 
his  extempore  playing,  which  even  at  this  early 
age  was  prodigious,  and  justified  his  friends  in 
speaking  of  him  as  one  of  the  finest  pianoforte- 
players  of  the  day.^ 

By  the  middle  of  Nov.  1792  Beethoven 
was  settled  at  Vienna.  His  first  lodging  was 
a  garret  at  a  printer's  in  the  *  Alservorstadt '  ^ 
outside  the  walls,  in  the  direction  of  the  present 
Votive-Church  ;  but  this  was  soon  exchanged 
for  one  *on  the  ground  floor,''  of  which  we 
have  no  nearer  description.  On  the  journey 
from  Bonn  we  find  him  for  the  first  time  making 
notes  of  little  occurrences  and  expenses — a  habit 
which  never  left  him.  In  the  entries  made 
during  his  first  few  weeks  in  Vienna  we  can 
trace  the  purchase  of  a  wig,  silk  stockings, 
boots,  shoes,  overcoat,  writing-desk,  seal,  and 
hire  of  piano.  From  the  same  source  we  can 
infer  the  beginning  of  his  lessons.  The  first 
payment  to  Haydn  is  8  groschen  (say  9^.,  we 
may  surely  presume  for  one  hour)  on  Dec  12. 
The  lessons  took  place  in  Haydn's  nouse  ^  (Bam- 
berger Haus,  No.  992)  now  destroyed.  They 
were  lessons  in  'strict  counterpoint,'  and  the 
text-book  was  Fux's  Oradus  ad  Parruusum,  Of 
Beethoven's  exercises  245  have  been  preserved,* 
of  which  Haydn  has  corrected  42.  Haydn  waa 
naturally  much  occupied,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Beethoven  should  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
his  slow  progress,  and  with  the  cursory  way  in 
which  his  exercises  were  corrected,  and  have 
secretly  accepted  the  offer  of  additional  instruc- 
tion frt>m  Schenk,  a  well-known  Vienna  com- 
poser. But  no  open  rupture  as  yet  took  place. 
Beethoven  accompanied  Haydn  to  Eisenstadt 
some  time  in  1 7 98, >^ and  it  was  not  until  Haydn's 
departure  for  England  on  Jan.  19, 1794,  that  he 
openly  transferred  himself  to  another  master. 
He  then  took  lessons  frt>m  Albrechtsbeiger  in 
counterpoint,  and  frt>m  Schuppanzigh  on  the 
violin,  three  times  a  week  each.     In  the  former 
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the  text-book  was  AlbrechtBberger'B  own  Anweia- 
wig  mur  Compontion,  and  the  subject  was  taken 
up  where  Haydn  had  left  it,  and  pursued  much 
ikrther.  No  fewer  than  263  exercises  are  in 
existence  under  the  following  heads — Simple 
strict  counterpoint ;  Free  composition  in  simple 
counterpoint ;  Imitation ;  Simple  fugue ;  Fugued 
chorale  ;  Double  fug^e  ;  Double  counterpoint  in 
the  8th,  10th,  and  12th ;  Triple  counterpoint  and 
Triple  fugue  ;  Canon.  Nottebohm  has  pointed 
out  the  accuracy  and  pains  which  Albrechts- 
beiger  bestowed  on  his  pupil,  ^  as  well  as  the 
care  with  which  Beethoyen  wrote  his  exercises, 
and  the  characteristic  way  in  which  he  neglected 
them  in  practice.  He  also  gives  his  reasons 
for  belieying  that  the  lessons  did  not  last  longer 
than  March  1795.  The  impression  they  left  on 
Albrechtsberger  was  not  flattering:  'Have 
nothing  to  do  with  him,'  said  the  old  contra- 
puntist to  an  inquiring  lad,  'he  has  learnt 
nothing,  and  will  never  do  anything  in  decent 
style. '>  In  hct  what  was  a  contrapuntist  to 
do  with  a  pupil  who  regarded  everything  in 
music — even  consecutive  fifths' — as  an  open 
question,  and  aleo  thought  it  a  good  thing  to 
*  learn  occasionally  what  is  according  to  rule, 
that  one  may  herrafter  come  to  what  is  oontraiy 
to  rulel'^  Besides  the  lessons  with  Haydn 
and  Albrechtsberger,  some  exercises  exist  in 
Italian  vocal  composition,  dating  between  1793 
and  1802,  and  showing  that  Beethoven  availed 
himself  of  Salieri's  well-known  kindness  to 
needy  musicians,  to  submit  his  pieces  to  him. 
Salieri's  corrections  are  chiefly  in  the  division  of 
the  Italian  syllables.  Another  musician  whom 
he  consulted,  especially  in  his  early  attempts  at 
quartet  writing,  was  Aloys  Forster,  to  whom  he 
remained  long  and  greatly  attached.^ 

Meantime  Beethoven  kept  up  communication 
with  Bonn.  On  Dec  18,  1792,  his  poor  father 
died,  and  the  100  thalers  applied  to  the  support 
of  hii  brothers  naturally  stopped.  On  Beet- 
hoven's application,  however,  the  grant  was 
allowed  to  go  on,  in  addition  to  his  own  pay. 
Bies  drew  and  transmitted  the  money  for  him.* 
The  Breunings  still  held  their  place  in  his 
heart ;  two  ^  letters  to  Eleonore,  full  of  affec- 
tion, are  preserved,  and  he  mentions  having 
abo  written  twice  to  one  resident  of  Bonn,  and 
three  times  to  another,  in  the  course  of  the  first 
twelvemonth.  In  Jan.  1794,  the  Elector  vinted 
Vienna,  and  with  the  March  quarter-day  Beet- 
hoven's allowance  ceased.  In  the  following 
October,  Bonn  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French  republican  army,  and  the  Elector  fled. 

Now  that  Beethoven  is  landed  in  Vienna — 
as  it  turns  out,  never  again  to  leave  itr-and  is 
left  to  bis  own  resources,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  pause  in  the  narrative  of  his  life,  and  sketch 
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his  character  and  person  as  briefly  as  possible. 
He  had  already  a  large  acquaintance  among  the 
aristocracy  of  Vienna.  Among  lus  kindest 
friends  and  most  devoted  admirers  were  the 
Prince  and  Princess  Karl  Lichnowsky.  They 
devoured  his  music,  gave  him  a  quartet  of 
valuable  instruments^  for  the  performance  of 
it,  put  up  with  his  caprices  and  eccentricities, 
gave  him  an  annuity  of  600  guldens,  and  made 
him  an  inmate  of  their  house  for  years.  He 
was  also  frequently  at  the  houses  of  Baron  van 
Swieten,  Prince  Lobkowitz,  Count  Fries,  and 
other  noblemen,  at  once  leaders  of  fashion  and 
devoted  amateurs.  At  these  houses  he  was  in 
the  constant  habit  of  playing,  and  in  many  of 
them  no  doubt  he  taught,  but  as  to  the  soUd 
results  of  this  no  record  remains — nor  do  we 
know  the  prices  which  be  obtained  for  his 
published  works,  or  anything  of  the  value  of 
the  dedications,  at  this  period  of  his  career. 
Musical  public,  like  that  which  supported  the 
numerous  concerts  flourishing  in  London  at  this 
date,*  and  enabled  Salomon  to  risk  the  expense 
of  bringing  Haydn  to  England,  there  was  none ; 
musicians  were  almost  directly  dependent  on 
the  appreciation  of  the  wealthy. 

That  Beethoven  should  have  been  so  much 
treasured  by  the  aristocracy  of  Vienna  notwith- 
standing his  personal  drawbacks,  and  notwith- 
standing the  gap  which  separated  the  nobleman 
from  the  roturier,  shows  what  an  immense 
power  there  must  have  been  in  his  genius,  and 
in  the  absolute  simplicity  of  his  mind,  to  over- 
come the  abruptness  of  his  mannen.'  If  we 
are  to  believe  the  anecdotes  of  his  contem- 
poraries^* his  sensitiveness  was  extreme,  hii 
temper  ungovernable,  and  his  mode  of  expression 
often  quite  ui^ustifiable.  At  the  house  of 
Count  Browne,  when  playing  a  duet  with  Ries, 
a  young  nobleman  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
persisted  in  talking  to  a  lady  ;  several  attempts 
to  quiet  him  having  failed,  Beethoven  suddenly 
lifted  Ries's  hands  from  the  keys,  saying  in  a 
loud  voice,  '  I  play  no  longer  for  such  hogs ' ; 
nor  would  he  touch  another  note  nor  allow 
Ries  to  do  so,  though  entreated  by  all."  On 
another  occasion,  when  living  in  the  house 
and  on  the  bounty  of  the  Lichnowskys,  the 
prince,  knowing  how  sensitive  Beethoven  was 
to  neglect,  ordered  his  servants  whenever  they 
heard  Beethoven's  bell  and  his  at  the  same  time 
to  attend  to  Beethoven's  firat.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, did  Beethoven  discover  that  such  an  order 
had  been  given  than  he  engaged  a  servant  of 
his  own  to  answer  his  bell.**  During  one  of 
the  rehearsals  of  'Leonora,'  the  third  bassoon 
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was  absent,  at  which  Beethoven  was  ftuious. 
Prince  Lobkowitz,  one  of  his  best  Mends,  tried 
to  laugh  off  the  matter,  saying  that  as  the  first 
and  second  were  there  the  absence  of  the  third 
could  not  be  of  any  great  consequence.  But  so 
implacable  was  Beethoven  that  in  crossing  the 
Platz  after  the  rehearsal  he  could  not  resist 
running  to  the  great  gate  of  the  Lobkowitz 
Palace  and  shouting  up  the  entrance,  *Lob- 
kowitzsoher  Esel  * — '  ass  of  a  Lobkowitz. '  *  Any 
attempt  to  deceive  him,  even  in  the  most 
obvious  pleasantry,  he  could  never  foigive. 
When  he  composed  the  well-known  'Andante 
in  F '  he  played  it  to  Ries  and  Erumpholz.  It 
delighted  them,  and  with  difficulty  they  induced 
him  to  repeat  it  From  Beetifioven's  house 
Ries  went  to  that  of  Prince  Lichnowsky,  and 
not  being  able  to  contain  himself  played  what 
he  could  recollect  of  the  new  piece,  and  the 
Prince  being  equally  delighted,  it  was  repeated 
and  repeated  till  he  too  could  play  a  portion  of 
it.  The  next  day  the  Prince  by  way  of  a  joke 
asked  Beethoven  to  hear  something  which  he 
had  been  composing,  and  thereupon  played  a 
large  portion  of  his  own  '  Andante.'  Beeliioven 
was  furious  ;  and  the  result  was  that  Ries  was 
never  again  allowed  to  hear  him  play  in  private. 
In  fact  it  led  in  the  end  to  Beethoven's  ceasing 
to  play  to  the  Prince's  circle  of  friends.'  And 
on  the  other  hand,  no  length  of  friendship  or 
depth  of  tried  devotion  prevented  him  from 
trttikting  those  whom  he  suspected,  however 
mgustly,  and  on  however  insufficient  grounds, 
in  the  most  scornful  manner.  Ries  has  de- 
scribed one  such  painful  occurrence  in  his  own 
case  apropos  of  the  Westphalian  negotiations ; ' 
but  all  his  friends  suffered  in  turn.  Even  poor 
Schindler,  whose  devotion  in  spite  of  every 
drawback  was  so  constant,  and  who  has  been 
taunted  with  having  'delivered  himself  body 
and  soul  to  Beethoven,'  had  to  suffer  the  most 
shameful  reproaches  behind  his  back,  the  in- 
justice of  which  Ib  most  surely  proved  by  the 
Uiot  that  they  are  dropped  as  suddenly  as  they 
were  adopted.*  When  Moritz  Lichnowsky, 
Schuppanzigh,  and  Schindler  were  doing  their 
utmost  to  get  over  the  difficulties  of  arranging 
a  concert  for  the  performance  of  the  Choral 
Symphony  and  the  Mass  in  D,  he  suddenly 
suspected  them  of  some  ulterior  purpose,  and 
dismissed  them  with  the  three  following  notes  :^ 
— 'To  Count  Lichnowsky.  Falsehoods  I  de- 
spise. Visit  me  no  more.  There  will  be  no 
concert.  Beethoven.*  *To  Herr  Schindler. 
Visit  me  no  more  till  I  send  for  you.  No 
concert.  Beethoven.'  *  To  Herr  Schuppanzigh. 
Visit  me  (brjmche  er  mich)  no  more.  I  give  no 
concert.     Beethoven.' 

The  style  of  the  last  of  these  three  precious 
productions  —  the  third  person  singular — in 
which  the  very  lowest  rank  only  is  addressed, 

«  Sohtadkr.  U. « 
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seems  to  open  us  a  little  door  into  Beethoven's 
feeling  towards  musicians.  When  Hummel  died, 
two  notes  fh>m  Beethoven  *  were  found  among 
his  papers,  which  tell  the  stoiy  of  some  sudden 
violent  outbreak  on  Beethoven's  part  '  Komme 
er  (the  same  scornful  style  as  before)  nicht  mehr 
zu  mir  1  er  ist  ein  falscher  Hund,  und  fiJsche 
Hunde  hole  der  Schinder.  Beethoven.'  And 
though  this  was  followed  by  an  apology  couched 
in  the  most  ultra-affectionate  and  coaxing  terms 
— 'Herzens  Natzerl,'  'Dich  kiisst  dein  Beet- 
hoven,' and  so  on — yet  the  impression  must 
have  remained  on  Hunmiers  mind.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  on  bad  terms  with 
most  of  the  musicians  of  Vienna.  With  Haydn 
he  seems  never  to  have  been  really  cordial. 
The  old  man's  neglect  of  his  lessons  embittered 
him,  and  when  after  hearing  his  first  three 
Trios,  Haydji,  no  doubt  in  sincerity,  advised 
him  not  to  publish  the  third,  which  Beethoven 
knew  to  be  the  best,  it  \^as  difficult  to  take  the 
advice  in  any  other  light  than  as  prompted  by 
jealousy.  True  he  dedicated  his  three  Piano- 
forte Sonatas  (op.  2)  to  Haydn,  and  they  met 
in  the  concert-room,  but  there  are  no  signs  of 
cordial  intercourse  between  them  after  Beet- 
hoven's first  twelve  months  in  Vienna.  In  fact 
they  were  thoroughly  antagonistia  Haydn, 
though  at  the  head  of  living  composers,  and  as 
original  a  genius  as  Beethoven  himself,  had 
always  been  punctilious,  submissive,  subservient 
to  etiquette.  Beethoven  was  eminently  in- 
dependent and  impatient  of  restraint  It  was 
the  old  world  and  the  new — De  Br^  and 
Mirabeau^ — and  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  agree.  They  probably  had  no  open  quarrel, 
Haydn's  tact  would  prevent  that,  but  Haydn 
nicknamed  him  'the  Groat  Mogul,' ^  and  Beet- 
hoven retorted  by  refusing  to  announce  himself 
as  '  Haydn's  scholar,'  ^  and  when  they  met  in 
the  street  their  remarks  were  imfortunate,  and 
the  antagonism  was  but  too  evident 

For  Salieri,  Eybler,  Gyrowetz,  and  Weigl, 
able  ipen  and  respectable  contrapuntists,  he  had 
a  sincere  esteem,  though  little  more  intimate 
feeling.  Though  he  would  not  allow  the  term 
as  regarded  Haydn,  he  himself  left  his  character- 
istic visiting-card  on  Salieri's  table  as  his 
'scholar' — *  Der  Sohuler  Beethoven  war  da.'  ^^ 
But  with  the  other  musicians  of  Vienna,  and 
the  players  of  his  own  standing,  Beethoven 
felt  no  restraint  on  open  war.^^  They  laughed 
at  his  eccentricities,  his  looks  and  his  Bonn 
dialect, '^  made  game  of  his  music,  and  even 
trampled'*  on  it,  and  he  retorted  both  with 
speech  and  huids.  The  pianoforte -players 
were    Hummel,    Woelfl,    Lipawsky,    Gelinek, 

•  Thftjw.  IL  Bl 

7  Carlyle'i  Prmeh  Smohoton,  bk.  r.  cfa.  & 

•  Sejtrled.  App.  p.  94.  »  Biea,  p.  W. 
»  Au$  JfoKAtlnT  Labm,  L  la 

U  H«  oalU  tlum  hla  'dfladly  tntokim.'  Letter  to  Baonoiv  tob 
Bt«iuiliiff.  Vor.  X  17BS.  U  Tiajtr.  11.  H. 
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Steibelt  Steibelt  had  distinctly  challenged 
him,^  had  been  at  thoroughly  beaten  as  a  man 
could  wish,  and  from  that  day  forward  would 
never  again  meet  him.  Gelinek,  though  equally 
▼anquished,  compensated  himself  by  listening 
to  BeethoTen  on  all  occasions,  and  stealing  his 
phrases  and  harmonies,'  while  Beethoven  re- 
torted  by  engaging  his  nextlodging where Oelinek 
could  not  possibly  come  within  &e  sound  of  his 
piano.  Woelfl  and  Hummel  were  openly  pitted 
against  him,  and  no  doubt  there  were  people  to 
befound  in  Vienna  in  1 795,  as  there  are  in  London 
in  1876,  to  stimulate  such  rivalry  and  thusdivide 
artists  whom  a  little  care  might  have  imited. 
Hummel  is  said  to  have  excelled  him  in  clearness, 
elegance,  and  purity,  and  Woelfl's  proficiency 
in  counterpoint  was  great,  and  his  huge  hands 
gave  him  extraordinary  command  of  the  keys  ; 
but  for  fire,  and  imagination,  and  feeling,  and 
wealth  of  ideas  in  extempore  '  playing,  none  of 
them  can  have  approached  Beethoven.  '  His 
improvisation,'  says  Czemy,^  'was  most  brilliant 
and  silking ;  in  whatever  company  he  might 
chance  to  be,  he  knew  how  to  produce  such  an 
effect  upon  every  hearer,  that  frequently  not 
an  eye  remained  dry,  while  many  would  break 
out  into  loud  sobs;  for  there  was  something 
wonderful  in  his  expression,  in  addition  to  the 
beauty  and  originality  of  his  ideas,  and  his 
spirited  style  of  rendering  them.'  He  extem- 
porised in  regular  '  form,'  and  his  variations — 
when  he  treated  a  theme  in  that  way — were  not 
mere  alterations  of  figure^  but  real  developments 
and  elaborations  of  the  subject^  '  No  artist,' 
says  Ries,*  'that  I  ever  heard  came  at  all 
near  the  height  which  Beethoven  attained  in 
this  branch  of  playing.  The  wealth  of  ideas 
which  forced  themselves  on  him,  the  caprices 
to  which  he  surrendered  himself,  the  variety 
of  ts^tment,  the  difficulties,  were  inexhaust- 
ible.' Even  the  Abb^  Vogler's  admirers 
were  compelled  to  admit  as  much.^  He 
required  much  pressing,  often  actual  force, 
to  get  him  to  the  piano,  and  he  would  make  a 
grimace  or  strike  the  keys  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand  ^  as  he  sat  down ;  but  when  there  he 
would  extemporise  for  two  hours  and  even  more 
at  a  time,  and  after  ending  one  of  his  great 
improvisations,  he  would  burst  into  a  roar  of 
lai^^hter,  and  banter  his  hearers  on  their 
emotions.  'We  artists,'  he  would  say,  'don't 
want  tears,  we  want  applause.'^  At  other 
times  he  would  behave  as  if  insulted  by  such 
indications  of  sympathy,  and  call  his  admirers 
fools,  and  spoiled  children. 

And  yet  no  outbursts  of  this  kind  seem  to 

>  Bm  tlM  atorr  In  Btoa,  p.  n. 

*  Utter  to  mrnxum  r.  Brwrnlnf ,  Var.  %  1788.  Om  Wagakr'a 
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have  made  any  breach  in  the  regard  with  which 
he  was  treated  by  the  nobility — the  only 
unprofessional  musical  society  of  Vienna.  Cer- 
tainly Beethoven  was  the  fast  musician  who 
had  ever  ventured  on  such  independence,  ^^^  and 
there  was  possibly  something  piquant  in  the 
mere  novelty  ;  but  the  real  secret  of  his  lasting 
influence  must  have  been  the  charm  of  his 
personality — his  entire  simplicity,  joined  to  his 
prodigious  genius.  This  charm  even  counter- 
balanced his  horribly  bad  manners.  And  he 
eigoyed  good  society.  '  It  is  good,'  said  he,  '  to 
be  with  Sie  aristocracy ;  but  one  must  be  able 
to  impress  them.' " 

This  personal  fascination  acted  most  strongly 
on  his  immediate  friends — on  Krumphok^' 
(who  seems  to  have  played  the  part  of 
Coleridge's  humble  follower  John  Chester  ^,  on 
the  somewhat  cold  and  self-possessed  Breuning, 
as  well  as  on  Ries,  Zmeskall,  Schindler,  Holz, 
and  others,  who  had  not,  like  Haslinger  or 
Streicher,  anything  to  gain  from  him,  but  who 
suffered  his  roughest  words  and  most  scurvy 
treatment,  and  returned  again  and  again  to 
their  worship  with  astonishing  constancy.  Ex- 
cepting Breuning  none  of  these  seems  really 
to  have  had  his  confidence,  or  to  have  known 
anything  of  the  inner  man  which  lay  behind 
the  rough  husk  of  his  exterior,  and  yet  they  all 
clung  to  him  as  if  they  had. 

Of  his  tours  deforce  in  performance  too  much 
is  perhaps  made  in  the  books.  His  transpos- 
ing the  Concerto  in  C  into  C^  at  reheiu«J 
was  exactly  repeated  by  Woelfl**;  while  his 
playing  the  piano  part  of  his  Horn  Sonata, 
his  Ereutzer  Sonata,  or  his  C  minor  Concerto 
without  book,  or  difficult  pieces  of  Bach  at  first 
sight,  is  no  more  than  has  been  done  by  Mozart, 
Mendelssohn,  Stemdale  Bennett,  and  many 
inferior  artists.  No,  it  was  no  quality  of  this 
kind  that  got  him  the  name  of  the  'giant  among 
players ' ;  but  the  loftiness  and  elevation  of  his 
style,  and  his  great  power  of  expression  in  slow 
movements,  which  when  exercised  on  his  own 
noble  music  fixed  his  hearers  and  made  them 
insensible  to  any  faults  of  polish  or  mere 
mechanism. 

It  was  not  men  alone  who  were  attracted  by 
him,*^  he  was  an  equal  favourite  vdth  the  ladies 
of  the  Court  The  Princess  Lichnowsky  watched 
over  him — as  Fran  von  Breuning  had  done — 
like  a  mother.  ^^     The  Countesses  Qallenbeig 

1*  His  radkalUm  wm  rery  proooanoed.    It  was  no  x 
d  hnmble  hlnuelf  to  another  divtrw 
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In  Farllaroent  in  182S.  when  he  wm  writinf  No.  0  ('  Alle  Henechen 
werden  Brttder'),  need  to  take  home  the  AUg.  Itg.  to  read  Lord 
Brougham's  epeeohec  "  Th.  U.  US.  and  Kohl.  11.  96. 

a  '  GeMng  der  Manohe'  waa  written  in  nmnvriam  KmniphoU, 
1817. 
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me  fnnn  mj  lodglnfi  to  the  theatre,  and  waa  80  fond  o<  plaarlng  with 
my  children '  (Joa<£lm  to  G.)    Bee  alao  Bpohr.  SriMMny^  1. 198. 
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'  That  a  man  ahonld  hnmble  filmaelf  to  another  diatreeeee  me,'  wm 
he.  in  a  letter  aappaoed  to  be  written  to  Olnlletto  (Sch.  iL  02).  He 
and  when  the  debatea  agaiuet  alavery  were  going  on 
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and  Erdody,  the  Prinoess  Odescalohi,  the 
Baroness  Ertmann,  the  sisters  of  the  Count  of 
Brunswick,  and  many  more  of  the  reigning 
beauties  of  Vienna  adored  him,  and  would  bear 
any  rudeness  from  him.  These  young  ladies 
went  to  his  lodgings  or  received  him  at  their 
palaces  as  it  suited  him.  He  would  storm  at 
the  least  inattention  during  their  lessons,  and 
would  tear  up  the  music  and  throw  it  about.  ^ 
He  may  hare  used  the  snuffers  as  a  toothpick 
in  Madame  Ertmann's  drawing-room ;  but  when 
she  lost  her  child  he  was  admitted  to  console  her ; 
and  when  Mendelssohn  saw  her '  fifteen  years 
later  she  doted  on  his  memoiy  and  recalled  the 
smallest  traits  of  his  character  and  behaviour. 
He  was  constantly  in  love,  and  though  his  taste 
was  veiy  promiscuous,'  yet  it  is  probable  that 
most  of  his  attachments,  returned  or  tolerated, 
were  for  women  of  rank.  *  Unlike  poor  Schubert, 
whose  love  for  the  Countess  Caroline  Esterhazy 
was  so  carefully  concealed,  Beethoven  made  no 
secret  of  his  attachments.  Many  of  them  are 
perpetuated  in  the  dedications  of  his  sonatas. 
That  in  Eb  (op.  7),  dedicated  to  the  Countess 
Babette  de  Keglevics,  was  called  in  allusion  to 
him  and  to  her,  'die  verUebte.*  To  other 
ladies  he  writes  in  the  most  intimate,  nay 
affectionate  style.  He  addresses  the  Baroness 
Ertmann  by  her  Christian  name  as  'Liebe, 
werthe,  Dorothea  Caoilia,'  and  the  Countess 
Erdody — whom  he  called  his  confessor — as 
'Liebe,  liebe,  liebe,  liebe,  liebe,  Grafin.** 
Thayer's  investigations*  have  destroyed  the 
romance  of  his  impending  marriage  with 
Giulietta  Guicoiardi^  (afterwards  Countess 
Gallenbeig);  yet  the  fact  that  the  story  has 
been  so  long  believed  shows  its  abstract 
probability.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  his 
attachments  wore  all  honourable,  and  that  he 
had  no  taste  for  immorality.  '  0  God  !  let  me 
at  last  find  her  who  is  destined  to  be  mine, 
and  who  shall  strengthen  me  in  virtue,*  Those 
were  his  sentiments  as  to  wedded  love. 

In  a  letter  '  An  das  Bigot'sche  Ehepaar '  he 
says,  *  It  is  one  of  my  first  principles  never  to 
stand  in  any  relations  but  those  of  friendship 
to  the  Mrife  of  another  man.' ' 

His  dedications  have  been  mentioned.  The 
practice  seems  virtually  to  have  begun  with 
him,*  to  have  sprung  from  the  equal  and  in- 
timate relation  in  which  he — earliest  among 
musicians — stood  to  his  distinguished  friends  ; 
and  when  one  looks  down  the  list,^*  frt>m  op.  1 
to  op.   185 — unsurpassed  even  by  any  later 

1  OonntflH  OaUanbeif ,  In  Tha jer.  iL  1^ 
3  Letter  of  Jnlr  14,  IKU. 
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•  [Kjdlarhar'i  Nmit  BmthowmbHnfk,  pw  186.]  With  audi  hlgUy 
moral  and  domaitlc  Idaaa  It  ia  not  rarprlalnf  that  ha  bliAily  attaamad 
thaUbrottoof 'FldaUo.'  That  ha  navar  marrted  waa  ona  of  hla  com- 
plalnta  on  hia  daathbad  (milar.  Am  4m  Utrnn  Tagmi^. 

•  Moaart'ialz  ({wutati ara dadloatad  to  Hajdn.  hat  thlalagoita 
an  axoeptloB.  Hajdn  dadloatad  a  Sonata  or  two  in  London,  hot  It 
waa  not  hla  pnotioit 

w  Am  glTvi  In  HoMabohali  r>wiaWio>w  FarMMknta.  Anhai* 
tr.  a. 


composer — and  remembers  that  the  minority 
were  inspired  by  private  friendship,  ^^  and  that 
only  a  minority  speak  of  remuneration,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  astonished. 

Formal  religion  he  apparently  had  none  ;  his 
religious  obeeorvances  were  on  a  par  with  his 
manners.  It  is  strange  that  the  Bible  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  one  of  his  favourite  books. 
He  once  says  to  a  friend,^'  'It  happens  to  be 
Sunday,  and  I  will  quote  you  something  out 
of  the  Gospel — Love  one  another' ;  but  such 
references  are  very  rare.  But  that  he  was 
really  and  deeply  religious,  'striving  sacredly 
to  fulfil  all  the  duties  imposed  ^^  on  him  by 
humanity,  God,  and  nature,'  and  full  of  trust 
in  God,  love  to  man,  and  real  humility,  is 
shown  by  many  and  many  a  sentence  in  his 
letters.  And  that  in  moments  of  emotion  his 
thoughts  turned  upwards  is  touchingly  shown 
by  a  fragment  of  a  hymn — 'Gott  allein  ist  unser 
Herr  * — which  Mr.  Nottebohm  "  has  unearthed 
from  a  sketch-book  of  the  year  1818,  and  which 
Beethoven  has  himself  noted  to  have  been 
written,  '  Auf  dem  Wege  Abends  zwischen  den 
und  auf  den  Beigen.'  The  following  passages, 
which  he  copied  out  himself  and  kept  constantly 
before  him,  served  him  as  a  kind  of  Creed,  and 
sum  up  his  theology : — 

'  I  am  that  which  is. 

'  I  am  all  that  is,  that  was,  and  that  shall  be. 
No  mortal  man  hatii  lifted  my  veil 

'  He  is  alone  by  Himself  and  to  Him  alone  do 
all  things  owe  their  being.'  ^ 

How  he  turned  his  theology  into  practice  is 
well  exemplified  in  his  alteration  of  Mosoheles' 
pious  inscription.  At  the  end  of  his  arrange- 
ment of  'Fidelio,'  Moscheles  had  written  '  Fine. 
With  God's  help.'  To  this  Beethoven  added, 
*  0  man,  help  thyself.' " 

In  his  early  Vienna  days  he  attempted  to 
dress  in  the  fashion,  wore  silk  stockings,  per- 
ruque,  long  boots,  and  sword,  carried  a  double 
eye-glass  and  a  seal-ring.  But  dress  must  have 
been  as  unbearable  to  him  ^^  as  etiquette,  and 
it  did  not  last ;  '  he  was  meanly  dressed,'  says 
one  of  his  adorers,  '  and  very  ugly  to  look  at, 
but  full  of  nobility  and  fine  feeling,  and  highly 
cultivated.'  *•  Czemy  first  saw  him  (about  1 803) 
in  his  own  room,  and  there  his  beard  was  nearly 
half  an  inch  long,  his  pitch-black  hair  stood  up 
in  a  thick  shock,  his  ears  were  filled  with  wool 
which  had  apparently  been  soaked  in  some 
yellow  substance,  and  hia  clothes  were  made  of 
a  loose  hairy  stuff,  which  gave  him  the  look  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.     But  we  know  that  he  never 

"  In  dadteattiw  opm  M  to  Prlnea  Korlta  Uohnowdqr  ha  Mya. 
that  *  anjthina  iqipraachlng  a  flft  In  ratom  wonld  only  diatreat 
him. and  thatha ihoold daddaidy  nfuM It.'  Baa alao  tha  lattar  to 
ZmaduUl  (Daa  IC,  1816)  dadknUnc  09.  gOw 

»  Fran  Stnidiar.  SiWb,  No.  900i 

u  Lattar  to  Arehd.  Bndoli^  Jnl7 18.  Un.  (Baa  alao  *  Eln  ni«a- 
dniektar  Brlaf  Baathorana '  in  iM«  IfMatt,  Jahr  %  Haft  6.] 

M  g.a,  p.  U7. 

u  Bweopiadont  thaw  ■Mitancwa.l^dthamglaBBd  and  framad.  and 
pot  tham  on  hli  writluff-tabU^  >«  Moaehalat.  Ub^n,  i.  1& 

H'ttianoobja^ 

o<aMrrBBt«lie_ 

ISIIL  Aoavat 


17  *ItianoobJaottomatohaTam7lialrdi««ad.'m]raha.  ipropoa 
^ .  ipUahmant;  lattar  of  F5j.a^ 


•  Oalknbtfi.  Innajv.  iL  Vn, 
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wore  his  good  clothes  at  home ;  ^  at  any  rate 
the  impression  he  usually  made  was  not  so 
questionable  as  this.  When  at  Mbdling  in 
1818  he  wore  a  light-blue  tailed  coat  (Frack) 
with  yellow  buttons,  white  waistcoat,  and  tie 
— all  very  untidy.*  Those  who  saw  him  for 
the  first  time  were  often  charmed  by  the  eager 
cordiality  of  his  address,'  and  by  the  absence 
of  the  bearishness  and  gloom  *  which  were  at- 
tributed to  him  by  others.  His  face  may 
have  been  ugly,  but  all  admit  that  it  was 
remarkably  expressive.  *  Every  change  of  feel- 
ing,' says  the  painter  Elober  who  took  him  in 
1818,  *  in  his  mind,  showed  itself  at  once 
unmistakably  in  his  features.'^  When  lost  in 
thought  and  abstracted  his  look  would  naturally 
be  gloomy,  and  at  such  times  it  was  useless  to 
expect  attention  from  him  ;  but  on  recognising 
a  friend  his  smile  was  peculiarly  genial  and 
winning.*  He  had  the  breadth  of  jaw  which  dis- 
tinguishes so  many  men  of  great  intellect ;  the 
mouth  firm  and  determined,  the  lips  protruded 
with  a  look  almost  of  fierceness :  but  his  eyes 
were  the  special  feature  of  the  face,  and  it  was 
from  them  that  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of 
his  character  beamed  forth.     They  were  black 

t' bluish- grey '^  or  'brown'*],  not  large  but 
right,  and  when  under  the  influence  of  inspira- 
tion— the  rapiris  of  Frau  von  Breuning — they 
dilated  in  a  peculiar  way.  His  head  was  large, 
the  forehead  both  high  and  broad,  and  the  hair 
abundant.  It  was  originally  black,'  but  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  though  as  thick  as  ever, 
became  quite  white,  and  formed  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  red  colour  >^  of  his  complexion. 
Beard  or  moustache  he  never  wore.  If  he  had 
done  so  his  beard  would  have  been  a  prodigious 
one,  for,  kpropos  of  an  amusing  anecdote  of 
Beethoven's  impulsiveness,  Ries  tells  us  (p. 
116)  that  he  had  to  shave  up  to  his  eyes.  His 
teeth  were  very  white  and  regular,  and  good 
up  to  his  death  ;  in  laughing  he  showed  &em 
much.^^  When  in  pleasant  frame  of  mind  his 
voice  was  soft,^'  but  on  occasion  he  could  raise 
it,''  and  in  singing  we  read  of  him  roaring. ^^ 
The  portraits  and  busts  of  Beethoven  are  with 
few  exceptions  more  or  less  to  blame ;  they 
either  idealise  him  into  a  sort  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pus, or  they  rob  -him  of  all  expression.  It 
must  have  been  a  difficult  face  to  take,  because 
of  the  constant  variety  in  its  expression,  as 
well  as  the  impatience  of  the  sitter.  The  most 
trustworthy'^  likenesses  are  (1)  the  miniature 

1  Bri^.  Na  M8.  *  Nohl.  ilL  817. 

s  8m  MowlMlM'itocy  of  hla  brother-!  recsptlon.    Vohl,  UL  4A 

4  Bpohr.  MMMty.  pi  Ua    Thajer.  IL  907. 

•  aoehliti,  FBrFmmdt  d.  Tomkumtt.  It.  SBO;  and  th*  flih>Tm1ng 
aeeovni  (bj  »  nlaoe  a<  Dr.  Bcangy)  in  the  irarmMtteon.  Dm.  18S& 

1  Nohl.  lU.  M7.  "  FMmmel,  Jfeu»  Battkowtniama.  p.  SIS. 

*  BettiiiAli  «xprMrion  *  blMk  mm!  rwj  long  and  kMps  toaing  it 
Ufck.'  Nohl's  B.  dtptefM  »y  M*  OomttmporaHm,  Bng.  p.  SB. 

M  Sir  Jnlius  Benediefk  rMoflMtiwi.    Bm  aIm  Kohf ■  a.  d 


bif  ht$  OomUmporariu,  p.  M. 

U  Breantng,  Ait»  dtm  8d*> 
from  th«  alrall  dnrtnf  an 
9i  the  remains  in  1888L 

tt/MLSI. 


pnifMMlfrko 


■qoabbla  orv  the  rmoTal 
■Th.  liLWa. 
M  Seh.  1.  970. 
1*  IhMTtllywlahitwffvinmypoirartoglTathMotwoportnJta. 
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by  Homemann,  taken  in  1802,  and  photo- 
graphed in  Breuning's  Schioarzspanierhatu 
(Vienna,  1874):  (2)  the  head  by  Letronne, 
engraved  by  Hofel,  and  (badly)  by  Riedel  for 
the  A.M.Z.,  1817  ;  (3)  the  Uttle  full-length 
sketch  by  Lyser,  to  tiie  accuracy  of  which 
Breuning  expressly  testifies,  except  that  the 
hat  shocdd  \m  straight  on  the  head,  not  at  all 
on  one  side.     He  was  below  the  middle  height 


— not  more  than  5  feet  5  inches,'*  but  broad 
across  the  shoulders  and  very  firmly  built — 
'the  image  of  strength.' '^  His  hands  were 
much  covered  with  hair,  the  fingers  strong  and 
short  (he  could  barely  span  a  tenth),  and  the 
tips  broad,  as  if  pressed  out  with  long  practis- 
ing from  early  youth.  He  was  very  particular 
as  to  the  mode  of  holding  the  hands  and  placing 
the  fingers,  in  which  he  was  a  follower  of 
Emanuel  Bach,  whose  Method  he  employed  in 
his  earlier  days.  In  extempore  playing  he  used 
the  pedal  far  more  than  one  would  expect  from 
his  published  sonatas,  and  this  made  his  quick 
playing  confused,  but  in  Adagios  he  played 
with  divine  clearness  and  expression.  His 
attitude  at  the  piano  was  perfectly  quiet'* 
and  dignified,  with  no  approach  to  grimace, 
except  to  bend  down  a  little  towards  the  keys 
as  his  deafness  increased.      This  is  remarkable, 

M  fall  of  dhaimetar  and  M  unlike  th*  ordinary  engzsTlnga.  Theftnrfc 
of  the  two  ha*  a  epedal  interest  a*  having  been  sent  by  Beethoven 
to  Brennlng  ae  a  nledfe  of  reoondllation.  Bm  the  letter,  tnfra. 
The  Moond.  difllemt  u  it  la  to  believe  it,  waa  allowed  by  oontem- 
ponulM  to  exhibit  the  'aonl'  o<  the  great  oompoeer.  How  nnfbr- 
innate  for  the  world  that  Sir  Thoe.  lAwreaiM  did  not  paint  B. 
daring  hie  vialt  to  Vienna  in  1817 !  With  all  UwienM'a  weakneiMe 
this  portrait  would  have  been  fkr  better  than  any  we  poaeaM. 

M  Baine  height  ae  Napoleon. 

"  Seyfrted.  r 

Mntrated  the 
alM  Thayer, 


Seyfrted.  Btogr.  HatiMen,  p.  ItL— *  In  that  limited  spaM 
'  "  e  pluck  of  twenty  battaUona.'— JMAm,  chTzv 
iiTlOii.  — 
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because  as  a  conductor  his  motiona  were  most 
extravagant  ^  At  a  piMMsmno  he  would  crouch 
down  so  as  to  be  hidden  by  the  desk,  and  then 
as  the  crescendo  increased,  would  gradually  rise, 
beating  all  the  time,  until  at  the  forUssimo  he 
would  spring  into  the  air  with  his  arms  extended 
aa  if  wishing  to  float  on  the  clouds.  When,  as 
was  sometimes  the  case  after  he  became  dea^ 
he  lost  his  plaoe,  and  these  motions  did  not 
coincide  with  the  music,  the  effect  was  veiy 
unfortunate,  though  not  so  unfortunate  as  it 
would  have  been  had  he  himself  been  aware 
of  the  mistake.  In  the  orchestra,  as  at  the 
piano,  he  was  urgent  in  demanding  expression, 
exact  attention  to  piano  and  forte,  to  the 
slightest  shades  of  nuance,  and  to  tempo  rubaio. 
Generally  speaking  he  was  extremely  courteous 
to  the  band,  though  to  this  rule  there  were  now 
and  then  exceptions.  Though  so  easily  made 
<^gi7>  his  pains  as  a  teacher  must  have  been 
great  '  Unnaturally  patient,'  says  one  pupU,^ 
'he  would  have  a  passage  repeated  a  dozen 
times  till  it  was  to  his  mind' ;  '  infinitely  strict 
in  the  smallest  detail,'  says  anotiier,^  'until  the 
ri^^t  rendering  was  obtained. '    *  Comparatively 


his  room  in  the  Schwarzspanierhaus.'  In  fact 
he  was  not  made  for  practical  life  ;  never  could 
play  at  cards  or  dance,  dropped  eveiything 
that  he  took  into  his  hands,  and  overthrew  the 
ink  into  the  piano.  He  cut  himself  horribly 
in  shaving.  *  A  disorderly  creature '  (ein  un- 
ordentlicher  Mensch)  was  his  own  description, 
and  'ein  konfuser  Eerl'  that  of  his  doctor,* 
who  wisely  added  the  saving  clause  '  though  he 
may  still  be  the  greatest  genius  in  the  world.' 
His  ordinary  handwriting  was  terrible,  and 
supplied  him  with  many  a  joke.  'Yesterday 
I  took  a  letter  myself  to  the  post-office,  and 
was  asked  where  it  was  meant  to  go  to.  From 
which  I  see  that  my  writing  is  as  often  mis- 
understood as  I  am  myself.'  ^  It  was  the  same 
twenty  years  before — '  this  cursed  writing  that 
I  cannot  alter. '  ^^  Much  of  his  difficulty  probably 
arose  from  want  of  pens,  which  he  often  begs 
from  Zmeskall  and  Breuning  ;  for  some  of  his 
MSS.i^  are  as  clear  and  flowing  as  those  of 
Mozart,  and  there  is  a  truly  noble  character 
in  the  writing  of  some  of  his  letters,  e,g.  that 
to  Mr.  Broadwood  (see  p.  262),  of  which  we 
give  the  signature. 


careless^  as  to  the  right  notes  being  played, 
but  angiy  at  once  at  any  failure  in  expression 
or  nuance,  or  in  apprehension  of  the  character 
of  the  piece  ;  saying  that  the  first  might  be  an 
accident,  but  that  the  other  showed  want  of 
knowledge,  or  feeling,  or  attention.'  What 
his  practice  was  as  to  remuneration  does  not 
appear,  but  it  is  certain  that  in  some  cases  he 
would  accept  no  pay  from  his  pupils. 

His  simplicity  and  absence  of  mind  were 
now  and  then  oddly  shown.  He  could  not  be 
brought  to  understand  why  his  standing  in  his 
nightshirt  at  the  open  window  should  attract 
notice,  and  asked  with  perfect  simplicity  '  what 
those  d — d  boys  were  hooting  at'^  At  Pen- 
sing  in  1823  he  shaved  at  his  window  in  full 
view,  and  when  the  people  collected  to  see 
him,  changed  his  lodging  rather  than  forsake 
the  practice.^  Like  Newton  he  was  unconscious 
that  he  had  not  dined,  and  urged  on  the  waiter 
payment  for  a  meal  which  he  had  neither  ordered 
nor  eaten.  He  forgot  that  he  was  the  owner  of 
a  horse  until  recalled  to  the  fact  by  a  long  bill 
for  its  keep.  In  1825  or  1826  he  was  found 
by  two  visitors  with  nothing  on  but  his  shirt, 
beating  time  and  writing  notes  on  the  wall  of 

I  S«jrMed,  n.  17.  wmtlmwfl  by 
*  Blea,  p.  9L      .  •  Oonnt^  ' 


*  Slat.  p.  M.       •  UmAtim,  Ltbmt,  L  Y, 


Notwithstanding  his  illegible  hand,  Beet- 
hoven was  a  considerable  letter-writer.  The 
two  collections  published  by  Nohl  contain  721, 
and  these  are  probably  not  more  than  half  of 
those  he  wrote.  ^  Not  a  large  number  when 
compared  with  those  of  Mendelssohn  or  even 
Mozart — both  of  whom  died  so  early, — but 
large  under  all  the  drcumstanoes.  'Good 
letters'  they  cannot  be  called.  They  contain 
no  descriptions  or  graces  of  style ;  they  are  often 
clumsy  and  incorrect  But  they  are  also  often 
eminentiy  interesting  from  being  so  brimftil  of 
the  writer's  person^ty.  They  are  all  con- 
cerned with  himself,  his  wants  and  wishes,  his 
joys  and  sorrows  ;  sometimes  when  they  speak 
of  his  deafiiess  or  his  ill-health,  or  confess  his 
faults  and  appeal  to  the  affection  of  his  cor- 
respondent, tiiey  overflow  with  feeling  and  rise 
into  an  affecting  eloquence,  but  always  to  the 
point  Of  these,  the  letters  to  Wegeler  and 
Meonore  von  Breuning,  and  that  to  his  brothers 
(called  his  'Will'),  are  fine  specimens.  Many  of 
those  addressed  to  his  nephew  are  inexpressibly 

f  B.  dtp.  If  kit  Omt.  "Bom.  tnaM.vP'tOi-t.         •Thayw.UMOi 

•  Letter  to  Emnkdl.  O^  0. 1813  pOx.  UL  MB). 

10  LetUr  to  Slmroek.  Aug.  %  119L 

U  Forlnataaot  •  MS.  of  the  B  flmt  Conflovto,  fonnariy  in  bomm 
don  of  Mr.  Powvll.  (Bm  tiao  fluximllo  o<  oum  'Kub  &t  dw 
Bofaman*  In  Bpohr^  AuloHogrmphtf.] 

>  Thajar^  Tola,  contain  nanj  not  bafon  pvblldMd.  fSaa  ate 
Dr.  ▲.  C.  Kallai^ai^  jrm$  Mttktmmlrt^} 
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touching.  But  his  letters  are  often  very  short 
Partly  perhaps  from  his  deafoees,  and  partly 
from  some  idiosyncrasy,  he  would  often  write  a 
note  where  a  verbal  question  would  seem  to  have 
been  more  convenient.  One  constant  character- 
istic is  the  fun  they  contain.  Swift  or  Shake- 
speare himself  never  made  worse  puns  with  more 
pleasure,  or  devised  queerer  spelling^  or  more 
miscTable  rhymes,  or  bestowed  more  nicknames 
on  his  friends.  He  lived  in  a  world  of  nick- 
names and  jokes.  His  cook  was  *  Frau  Schnapps, 
my  fast-sailing  noble  frigate ' ; '  Krumpholz  is 
'  my  fool ' ;  he  himself  is  '  the  Generalissimus,' 
Haslinger  *  the  Adjutant,'  Schindler  '  the  Samo- 
thrscian '  and  '  Papageno ' ;  Schuppanzigh  is 
'  Falstaff ' ;  Bernard,  '  Bemardus  non  Sanctus' ; 
lanke  is  '  Liebe  linke  und  rechte ' ;  Leidesdorf 
is  '  Dorf  des  Leides ' ;  Hofim^mn  is  adjured  to 
be  '  kein  H6fmann,'  Euhlau  is  '  Kiihl  nicht  lau,' 
and  so  on.  Nor  are  they  always  comme  ilfatU, 
as  when  he  addresses  Holz  as  '  lieber  H0I2  vom 
Ereuze  Ghnsti,'  or  apostrophises  'Monsieur 
Friederich,  nomm^  liederlich. '  Sometimes  such 
names  bite  deeply  : — his  brother  Johann  is  the 
'  Bndneater,'  *Pseudo- brother,'  or  'Asinus,* 
and  Gaspares  widow  the  'Queen  of  Night' 
No  one  is  spared.  A  canon  to  Count  Moritz 
Lichnowsky  runs  'Bester  Herr  Graf,  du  bist 
ein  Schaf.'  Fitzli  Putzli  was  a  name  by  which 
he  spoke  of  Prince  Lobkowitz.^  The  anecdote 
about  his  brother  just  mentioned  is  a  case  in 
point*  Johann,  who  lived  on  his  own  property, 
called  on  him  on  one  jour  de  fite,  and  left  his 
card  'Johann  van  Beethoven,  Outsbesitzer ' 
(land  proprietor),  which  Beethoven  immediately 
returned  after  writing  on  the  back  'L.  van 
Beethoven,  Himbesitzer'  (brain  proprietor). 
This  fondness  for  joking  pervaded  his  talk 
also ;  he  liked  a  home-thrust,  and  delivered 
it  with  a  loud  roar  of  laughter.^  To  tell  the 
truth  he  was  fond  of  horse-play,  and  that  not 
always  in  good  taste.  The  stories — some  of 
them  told  by  himself— of  his  throwing  books, 
plates,  eggs,  at  the  servants ;  of  his  pouring 
the  dish  of  stew  over  the  head  of  the  waiter 
who  had  served  him  wrongly ;  of  the  wisp  of 
goat's  beard  sent  to  the  lady  who  asked  him 
for  a  lock  of  his  hair — are  aU  instances  of  it* 
No  one  had  a  sharper  eye  or  ear  for  a  joke 
when  it  told  on  another.  He  was  never  tired 
of  retailing  the  delicious  story  of  Simon  the 
Bohemian  tenor  who  in  singing  the  sentence 
'Auf  was  Art  Elende'  transformed  it  into 
<Aul  fwal  Sartellen  Thee!'^  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  his  ear  and  his  enjoyment 
were  less  keen  when  the  joke  was  against 
himself.  At  Berlin  in  1796  he  interrupted 
Himmel  in  the  middle  of  an  improvisation  to 
ask  when  he  was  going  to  beghi  in  earnest 
But  when  Himmel,  months  afterwards,  wrote 

1  Sm  Ho*,  as.  m  of  VoU'a  BH^  «  Soh.  11.  Bl. 

snMyw.ULmaiMlMS.  «  Sehtadlar  (lat  wL)  UL 

*  'In  tile  art  o<  **«a*'*f  h*  vm  »  Tirtnoio  of  tho  flnt  order.* 
WtM,  CtrnL  p,6L  •  Seh.  tL  UlL       f  TbajK,  iL  ttft. 


to  him  that  the  latest  invention  in  Berlin  was 
a  lantern  for  the  blind,  Beethoven  not  only 
with  characteristic  simplicity  did  not  see  the 
joke,  but  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  he 
was  ftirious,  and  would  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  his  correspondent 

The  simplicity  which  lay  at  the  root  of  so 
many  of  his  characteristic  traits,  while  it  gave 
an  extraordinary  force  and  freshness  to  much  ' 
that  he  did  and  said,  must  often  have  been  very 
inconvenient  to  those  who  had  intercourse  wiUi 
him.  One  of  his  most  serious  quarrels  arose 
frx>m  his  divulging  the  name  of  a  very  old  and 
intimate  friend  who  had  cautioned  him  privately 
against  one  of  his  brothers.  He  could  see  no 
reason  for  secrecy  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
embarrassment  which  such  disr^^ard  of  the 
ordinary  rules  of  life  must  have  caused.  Roch- 
litz  describes  the  impression  he  received  from 
him  as  that  of  a  very  able  man  reared  on  a 
desert  island,  and  suddenly  brought  fresh  into 
the  world.  One  little  trait  from  Breuning's 
recollections  exemplifies  this — that  afterwalking 
in  the  rain  he  would  enter  the  living  room  of 
the  house  and  at  once  shake  the  water  from  his 
hat  all  over  the  furniture,  regardless,  or  rather 
quite  imaware,  of  the  damage  he  was  doing. 
His  ways  of  eating  in  his  later  years  became 
quite  unbearable. 

One  fruitful  source  of  difficulty  in  practical  life 
was  his  lodgings.  His  changes  of  residence  were 
innumerable  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  his  life 
in  Vienna  ;  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  them. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  the  Lichnowskys  took 
him  into  their  house,  and  there  for  some  years  he 
had  nominally  a  pied  a  tern  ;  but  with  all  the 
indulgence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  the  re- 
straint of  being  forced  to  dress  for  dinner,  of 
attending  to  definite  hours  and  definite  ndes, 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  appears  very 
soon  to  have  taken  a  lodging  of  his  own  in  the 
town,  which  lodging  he  was  constantly  changing. 
In  1803,  when  an  opera  was  contemplated,  he 
had  free  quarters  at  the  theatre,  which  came  to 
an  end  when  the  house  changed  hands  early  in 
1804.  A  few  months  later  and  he  was  again 
lodged  in  the  theatre  fr^.  At  Baron  Pasqua- 
lati's  house  on  the  ramparts  he  had  rooms — 
with  a  beautiful  look-out  * — which  were  usually 
kept  for  him,  where  he  would  take  refuge  when 
composing,  and  be  denied  to  every  one.  But 
even  with  this  he  had  a  separate  and  fresh 
quarter  nearly  every  winter.^  In  summer  he 
hated  the  city,  and  usuaUy  followed  the  Vienna 
custom  of  leaving  the  hot  streets  for  the  delicious 
wooded  environs  of  Hetzendorf,  Heiligenstadt, 
or  Dobling,  at  that  time  little  villages  absolutely 
in  the  country,  or  for  Mddling  or  Baden,  farther 
off.  To  this  he  '  looked  forward  with  the  de- 
light of  a  child. ...  No  man  on  earth  loves  the 
country  more  than  I  do.'     At  Teplitz  in  1812 
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daybreak  finds  him  already  walking  in  the 
woods  still  bathed  in  the  night  mists.  ^  Neate 
never  met  any  one  who  so  delighted  in  Nature 
or  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  flowers  or  clouds  or  any 
other  natural  object'  'Woods,  trees,  and  rocks 
give  the  response  which  man  requires.'  '  Every 
tree  seems  to  say  Holy,  Holy.**  Here,  as 
already  remarked,  he  was  out  of  doors  for  hours 
together,  wandering  in  the  woods,  or  sitting 
in  the  fork  of  a  favourite  lime-tree  in  the 
Schonbrunn  gardens*  sketch-book  in  hand; 
here  his  inspiration  flowed,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances the  'Mount  of  Olives,'  'Fidelio,'  the 
'Eroioa  Symphony,'  and  the  migority  of  his 
great  works  were  sketched,  and  re-sketched, 
and  erased  and  re-written,  and  by  slow  degrees 
brought  far  on  to  perfection. 

His  difficulties  with  his  lodgings  are  not  hard 
to  understand  ;  sometimes  he  quarrelled  with 
them  because  the  sun  did  not  shine  into  the 
rooms,  and  he  loved  the  light ;  sometimes  the 
landlord  interfered.  Like  other  men  of  genius 
whose  appearance  would  seem  to  belie  the  fiust, 
Beethoven  was  extremely  fond  of  washing.^ 
He  would  pour  water  badcwards  and  forwards 
over  his  hands  for  a  long  time  together,  and  if 
at  such  times  a  musical  thought  struck  him 
and  he  became  absorbed,  he  would  go  on  until 
the  whole  floor  was  swimming,  and  the  water 
had  found  its  way  through  the  ceiling  into  the 
room  beneath.  On  one  occasion  he  abandoned 
a  lodging  for  which  he  had  paid  heavily  in 
advance,  because  his  landlord.  Baron  Pronay, 
insisted  on  taking  off  his  hat  to  him  whenever 
they  met.  One  of  the  most  momentous  of  his 
changes  was  in  1804.  After  he  was  turned 
out  of  his  lodgings  at  the  theatre,  Beethoven 
and  Stephen  Breuning  inhabited  two  sets  of 
rooms  in  a  building  called  Das  HotKe  Haus. 
As  each  set  was  large  enough  for  two,  Beethoven 
soon  moved  into  Breuning's  rooms,  but  neglected 
to  give  the  necessary  notice  to  the  landlord,  and 
thus  after  a  time  found  that  he  had  both  lodgings 
on  his  hands  at  once.  The  result  was  a  violent 
quarrel,  which  drove  Beethoven  off  to  Baden, 
and  estranged  the  two  friends  for  a  time.  We 
have  Beethoven's  version  of  the  affair  in  two 
letters  to  Ries— July,*  and  July  24,  1804 — 
angry  implacable  letters,  but  throwing  a  strong 
light  on  his  character  and  circumstances,  show- 
ing that  it  was  not  the  loss  of  the  money  that 
provoked  him,  but  an  imputation  of  meanness  ; 
showing  further  that  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere, 
his  brother  was  his  evil  genius ;  and  containing 
other  highly  interesting  personal  traits. 

Besides  the  difficulties  of  the  apartments  there 
were  those  with  servants.  A  man  whose  prin- 
ciples were  so  severe  as  to  make  him  say  of  a 
servant  who  had  told  a  falsehood  that  she  was 
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not  pure  at  heart,  and  therefore  could  not 
make  good  soup ; '  who  punished  his  cook  for 
the  staleness  of  the  eggs  by  throwing  the  whole 
batch  at  her  one  by  one,  and  who  distrusted 
the  expenditure  of  eveiy  halfpenny — must  have 
had  much  to  contend  with  in  his  kitchen.  The 
books  give  full  details  on  this  subject,  which 
need  not  be  repeated,  and  indeed  are  more  un- 
pleasant to  contemplate  than  many  other  draw- 
backs and  distresses  of  the  life  of  this  great  man. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  money  was 
no  object  to  him,  and  he  speaks  as  if  his  purse 
were  always  open  to  his  friends.*  But  after 
the  charge  of  his  nephew  was  thrust  upon  his 
hands  a  great  change  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  came  over  him.  After  1813  complaints 
of  want  of  money  abound  in  his  letters,  and  he 
resorted  to  all  possible  means  of  obtaining  it 
The  sum  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  invest 
after  the  congress  he  considered  as  put  by  for 
his  nephew,  and  therefore  not  to  be  touched, 
and  be  succeeded  in  maintaining  it  till  his 
death. 

It  is  hard  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion 
on  the  nature  and  progress  of  Beethoven's  deaf- 
ness, owing  to  the  vagueness  of  the  information. 
Difficulty  of  hearing  appears  first  to  have  shown 
itself  about  1798  in  singing  and  buzzing  in  his 
ears,  loss  of  power  to  distinguish  words,  though 
he  could  hear  the  tones  of  voioe,  and  great 
dislike  to  sudden  loud  noise.  It  was  even  then 
a  subject  of  the  greatest  pain  to  his  sensitive 
nature  ;  *  like  Byron  with  his  dub-foot  he  lived 
in  morbid  dread  of  his  infirmity  being  observed, 
a  temper  which  naturally  often  kept  him  silent ; 
and  when  a  few  years  later  >^  he  found  himself 
unable  to  hear  the  pipe  of  a  peasant  playing  at 
a  short  distance  in  the  open  air,  it  threw  him 
into  the  deepest  melancholy,  and  evoked  the 
well-known  letter  to  his  brothers  in  1802,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  his  WilL  Still  many  of 
the  anecdotes  of  his  behaviour  in  society  show 
that  during  the  early  years  of  the  century  his 
deafness  was  but  partial ;  and  Ries,  intimate 
as  he  was  with  his  master,  admits  that  he  did 
not  know  it  till  told  **  by  S.  Breuning.  A  few 
facts  may  be  mentioned  bearing  on  the  progress 
of  the  malady.  In  1805  he  was  able  to  judge 
severely  of  the  nuances  in  the  rehearsal  of  his 
opera.  In  1807,  1809,  1818  he  conducted 
performanoes  of  his  own  works.  In  1814  he 
played  his  B  flat  trio— his  last  appearance  in 
public  in  concerted  music.  ^^  From  1816  to 
1818  he  used  an  ear  trumpet.^  At  the  opening 
of  the  Josephstadt  Theatre  in  1822,  he  con- 
ducted the  performance — ^nearly  to  ruin  it  is 
true,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  able  to  detect 
that  the  soprano  was  not  singing  in  time,  and 
to  give  her  the  necessary  advice.    A  subsequent 
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attempt  (in  Nov.  1822)  to  oondnot  'Fidelio' 
led  to  his  having  to  quit  the  orchestra,  when 
his  mortification  was  so  great  that  Schindler 
treats  the  occurrence  as  an  epoch  in  his  life.^ 
At  this  time  the  hearing  of  the  right  ear  was 
almost  completely  gone ;  what  he  did  hear — 
amongst  other  things  a  musical  box'  playing 
the  trio  in  'Fidelio/  and  Cherubini's  overture 
to  *  Medea ' — was  with  the  left  ear  only.  After 
this  he  conducted  no  more,  though  he  stood 
in  the  orchestra  at  the  performance  of  the 
'Choral  Symphony,'  and  had  to  be  turned 
round  that  he  might  see  the  applause  which 
hiB  music  was  evoking.'  From  this  to  the  end 
all  communication  with  him  was  mostly  carried 
on  by  writing,  for  which  purpose  he  always  had 
a  book  of  rough  paper,  with  a  stout  pencil,  at 
hand. 

The  connection  between  this  cruel  malady  and 
the  low  tone  of  his  general  health  was  closer 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  post-mortem 
examination  showed  that  the  liver  was  shrunk 
to  half  its  proper  size,  and  was  hard  and  tough 
like  leather,  with  numerous  nodules  the  size  of 
a  bean  woven  into  its  texture  and  appearing  on 
its  surface.  There  were  also  marks  of  ulceration 
of  the  pharynx,  about  the  tonsils  and  Eustachian 
tubes.  The  arteries  of  the  ears  were  atheromat- 
ous, and  the  auditory  nerves — especially  that 
of  the  right  ear — ^were  degenerated  and  to  all 
appearance  paralysed.  The  whole  of  these  ap- 
pearances are  most  probably  the  result  of  syphi- 
Utio  affections  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.* 
The  pains  in  the  head,  indigestion,  colic,  and 
janndioe,  of  which  he  frequently  complains, 
and  the  deep  depression  which  gives  the  key  to 
■o  many  of  his  letters,  would  all  follow  natur- 
ally from  the  chronic  inflammation  and  atrophy 
implied  by  the  state  of  the  liver,  and  the  diges- 
tive derangements  to  which  it  would  give  rise, 
aggravated  by  the  careless  way  in  which  he 
lived,  and  by  the  bad  food,  hastily  devoured, 
at  irregular  intervals,  in  which  he  too  often 
indulged.  His  splendid  constitution  and  his 
extreme  fondness  for  the  open  air  must  have 
been  of  greatassistanoe  to  him.  Howthoroughly 
he  enjoyed  the  country  we  have  already  seen,  for, 
like  Mendelssohn,  he  was  a  great  walker,  and 
in  Vienna  no  day,  however  busy  or  however  wet, 
passed  without  its  'constitutional' — a  walk, 
or  rather  run,  twice  round  the  ramparts,  a  part 
of  the  city  long  since  obliterated;  or  faither 
into  the  environs. 

Beethoven  was  an  early  riser,  and  from  the 
time  he  left  his  bed  till  dinner — which  in  those 
days  was  taken  at,  or  shortly  after,  noon — the 
day  was  devoted  to  completing  at  the  piano  and 
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writing  down  the  compositions  which  he  had 
previously  conceived  and  elaborated  in  his 
sketch-lxMks,  or  in  his  head.  At  such  times 
the  noise  which  he  made  playing  and  roaring 
was  something  tremendous.  He  hated  inter- 
ruption while  at  work,^  and  would  do  and  say 
the  most  horribly  rude  things  if  disturbed. 
Dinner — when  he  remember^  it — he  took 
sometimes  in  his  own  room,  sometimes  at  an 
eating-house,  latterly  at  the  house  of  his  friends 
the  Breunings;  and  no  sooner  was  this  over 
than  he  started  on  his  walk.  He  was  fond  of 
making  appointments  to  meet  on  the  glacis. 
The  evening  was  spent  at  the  theatre  or  in 
society.  He  went  nowhere  Mrithout  his  sketch- 
books,* and  indeed  these  seem  to  distinguish 
him  from  other  composers  almost  as  much  as 
his  music  does.  They  are  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  relic  that  any  artist  or  literary 
man  has  left  behind  him.  They  afford  us 
the  most  precious  insight  into  Beethoven's 
method  of  composition.  They  not  only  show 
— what  we  know  from  his  own  admission — 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  working  at  three, 
and  even  four,  things  at  once,^  but  without 
them  we  should  never  realise  how  extremely 
slow  and  tentative  he  was  in  composing.  He 
even  sketched  his  most  comical  effusions.^ 
Audacious  and  impassioned  beyond  every  one 
in  extemporising,  the  moment  he  takes  his  pen 
in  hand  he  becomes  the  most  cautious  and 
hesitating  of  men.*  It  would  almost  seem  as 
if  this  great  genius  never  saw  his  work  as  a 
whole  until  it  actually  approached  completion. 
It  grew  like  a  plant  or  tree,  and  one  thing 
produced  another.^*  There  was  nothing  sudden 
or  electric  about  it,  all  was  gradual  and  organic, 
as  slow  as  a  work  of  nature  and  as  permanent. 
One  is  prompted  to  believe,  not  that  he  had 
the  idea  first  and  then  expressed  it,  but  that 
it  often  came  in  the  process  of  finding  the 
expression.  There  is  hardly  a  bar  in  his  music 
of  which  it  may  not  be  said  with  confidence 
that  it  has  been  re- written  a  dozen  times.  ^^  Of 
the  air  '  0  Hoffnung '  in  *  Fidelio '  the  sketch- 
books show  eighteen  attempts,  and  of  the  con- 
cluding chorus  ten.  Of  many  of  the  brightest 
gems  of  the  opera,  says  Thayer,  the  first  ideas  are 
so  trivial  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  admit 
that  they  were  Beethoven's  if  they  were  not  in 
his  own  handwriting.  And  so  it  is  with  all 
his  works.     It  is  quite  astonishing  to  find  the 
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length  of  tiine  daring  which  some  of  his  best- 
known  instrumental  melodies  remained  in  his 
thoughts  till  they  were  finally  used,  or  the 
crude  vague  commonplace  shape  in  which 
they  were  first  written  down.  And  yet,  this 
repeated  elaboration  does  not  injure  the 
thoughts.  Beethoven  did  not  'add  and  alter 
many  times,  till  all  was  ripe  or  rotten.'  On 
the  contrary,  the  more  they  are  elaborated  the 
more  fresh  and  spontaneous  do  they  become. 

To  quote  a  few  instances  out  of  many.  The 
theme  of  the  AndamU  in  the  C  minor  Symphony, 
completed  in  1808,  is  first  found  in  a  sketch- 
book of  the  year  1800,  mixed  with  memoranda 
for  the  6  Quartets,  and  in  the  following  form : ' — 


Here  are  the  first  bars  of  the  first  sketch  of 
the  slow  movement  of  the  pianoforte  concerto 
in  £  flat»  op.  78,^ 


and  again,  before  the  printed  version, 


Another  is  the  first  subject  of  the  Allegro  in 
the  Sonata  op.  106.     It  first  appears  ^  thus — 


and  finally,  after  several  pages  more  of  writing 
and  rewriting,  it  assumes  its  present  incisive 
and  spontaneous  shape. 

Once  again  here  is  the  fresh,  impulsive 
sketch  of  the  finale  of  the  *  Waldstein '  sonata, 
op,  58,  as  first  written  down : 
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In  these  books  every  thought  that  occurred 
to  him  was  written  down  at  the  moment ;  ^ 
he  even  kept  one  by  his  bedside  for  use  in  the 
night.^  Abroad  or  at  home  it  was  all  the 
same,  only  out  of  doors  he  made  his  notes  in 
pencil,  and  inked  them  over  on  his  return  to 
the  house.  It  is  as  if  he  had  no  reliance  what- 
ever on  his  memory.  He  began  the  practice 
as  a  boy  and  maintained  it  to  tiie  last.  In  the 
sale  catalogue  of  his  effects  more  than  fifty  of 
such  books  are  included.  Many  of  them  have 
been  parted  and  dispersed,  but  some  remain 
intact.  They  are  usually  of  large  coarse  music 
paper,  oblong,  200  or  even  more  pages,  16 
staves  to  the  page,  and  are  covered  from 
beginning  to  end,  often  over  the  margin  as 
well,  witii  close  crowded  writing.*  There  is 
something  very  affecting  in  the  sight  of  these 
books,^  and  in  being  thus  brought  so  dose  to 
this  mighty  genius  and  made  to  realise  the 
incessant  toil  and  pains  which  he  bestowed  on 
all  his  works,  smidl  and  great  ^  In  this  he 
agreed  with  Goethe,  who  says,  kpropos  of  his 
*  Ballad,'  '  Whole  years  of  reflection  are  com- 
prised in  it,  and  I  made  three  or  four  trials 
before  I  could  bring  it  to  its  present  shape.'* 
The  sketch-books  iJso  show  how  inmiense  was 
the  quantity  of  his  ideas.  'Had  he,'  says 
Nottebohm,^^  'carried  out  all  the  symphonies 
which  are  begun  in  these  books  we  should  have 
at  least  fifty.' 

But  when,  after  all  this  care  and  hesitation, 
the  works  were  actually  completed,  nothing 
external  made  him  change  them.^^  No  con- 
venience of  singers  or  players  weired  for  a 
moment  against  the  integrity  of  his  finished 
composition.  When  Sontag  and  linger  pro- 
tested against  the  unsingable  passages  in  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  and  besought  him  to  bring 
tiiem  within  the  compass  of  their  voices, '  Nein, 
und  immer  nein,'  was  the  dry  answer.^*  When 
Kraft,  the  violoncellist  in  the  Schuppanzigh 
Quartet,  complained  that  a  passage  '  did  not  lie 
within  his  hand,'  the  answer  was  '  it  must  lie ' 
— *  muss  liegen. '  ^ 

A  man  to  whom  his  art  was  so  emphatically 
the  business  of  his  life,  and  who  was  so  insati- 
able in  his  standard  of  perfection,  must  have 
been  always  advancing.  To  him  more  than  to 
any  other  musician  may  be  applied  Qoethe's 
words  on  Schiller: — 'Every  week  he  altered 

4  Tbongfa  thla  hnblt  of  a6  onoe  «nt«rti}f  Ms  IdCM  mom  to  hKW 
•xlsted  from  »  twj  anrly  a^e  (we  letter  to  Arclidtike  Rodolph,  Jvlj 
8S.  1816).  ret  in  one  of  the  aketdi-booka  of  1810  we  find  an  InJanetloD 
'to  aooustom  oneself  at  onoe  to  pat  the  whole  of  the  parte  as  thegr 
oome  Into  one's  head.'  «  BreonlnK.  p.  98. 

0  Those  ha  carried  oat  of  doors  were  half  the  sise  (Nottebohm. 
J.&P.  814). 

7  lliers  are  some  tn  the  MS.  department  of  the  BriUdi  Muaeam. 

>  Jahn  remarks  {Of*.  A\if^  387)  that  fbr  little  occasional  pleoes 
like  the  'Hoehseitslied '  asion  for  Oinn.  Rio.  the  Italian  Oantata  for 
Ma]fatU  (1818).  and  an  Absohied^eaanf  a816)  for  »  friend  (Tasoher). 
there  are  many  sketches,  as  many  as  fbr  great  works.  Diese  an 
Pope's  '  patient  toaehes  of  unwearied  Art.' 

B  Oonmrtatiom  wUh  AsfesmwaiM,  Oxeofttd's  tnndation.  IL  111. 
flometimee  the  most  oharacterlstle  are  pat  in,  in  the  eonree  of 
writing— the  paoses  and  statemeat.  fbr  Instaaoe,  of  the  sabjeot  In 
the  0  minor  symphonr.  w  X.  A  pp.  IS.  IS. 

u  It  is  rare  to  Ibid.  8e^  howerer,  Peethoyen's  letter  to  B.  and  IL, 
Karoh  4. 1808. 

a  Bohindler.  1st  ed.  pw  184.  »  Tliayer.  U.  tt 
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and  grew  more  complete,  and  eveiy  time  I  saw 
him  he  appeared  to  me  to  have  advanced  since 
the  hist  in  knowledge,  learning,  and  judg- 
ment.'^ It  is  no  wonder  then  that  he  did 
not  caie  for  his  early  works,  and  would  some- 
times eyen  have  destroyed  'Adelaide,'*  the 
Septet,  and  others  of  his  youthful  pieces,  if 
he  could.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  heard 
a  friend  practising  his  thirty-two  Variations  '  in 
G  minor.  After  listening  for  some  time  he  said 
'Whose  is  that!'  'Yours,'  was  the  answer. 
'Mine!  That  piece  of  foUy  mine?'  was  his 
retort ;  '  Oh,  Beethoven,  what  an  ass  you  were 
in  those  days  1 '  A  good  deal  of  this  may 
have  been  momentaiy  caprice  ;  but  making  all 
allowance,  one  can  imagine  his  feelings  at  the 
doee  of  his  life  on  receiving  a  commission  from 
an  English  amateur  for  a  '  Symphony  in  the 
style  of  his  Second  or  of  his  Septet,'  or  on 
reading  the  contemporary  effusions  on  the 
Eroica  and  0  minor  Symphonies,  in  which  his 
honest  and  well-meaning  though  short-sighted 
critics  ^  entreated  him  to  turn  to  the  clearness 
and  oondsenesB  of  his  early  works. 

Hardly  less  characteristic  than  the  sketch- 
books are  his  diaries  or  journals,  in  which  the 
most  passionate  and  personal  reflections,  resolu- 
tions, prayers,  aspirations,  complaints,  are  mixed 
up  with  memoranda  of  expenses  and  household 
matters,  notes  about  his  music,  rules  for  his 
conduct,  quotations  from  books,  and  every  other 
conceivable  kind  of  entry.  Theae  boolra  have 
been  torn  up  and  dispersed  as  autographs ;  but 
a  copy  of  one  extending  from  1812  to  1818  for- 
tunately exists,  and  has  been  edited  with  copious 
notes  and  elucidations  by  Herr  Nohl,  the  whole 
throwing  great  light  on  that  unfortunate  period 
of  his  life.  A  ray  of  light  is  also  occasionally 
to  be  gained  from  the  conversation-books  already 
mentioned,  136  ^  of  which  have  been  preserved, 
though,  as  Beethoven's  answers  were  usuully 
spoken,  this  source  is  necessarily  imperfect. 

If  now  we  ask  what  correspondence  there  is 
between  the  traits  and  characteristics  thus  im- 
perfectiy  sketched  and  Beethoven's  music,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  question  is  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  answer.  In  one  point  alone  the 
parallel  is  obvious — namely,  the  humour,  which 
is  equally  salient  in  both.  In  the  finales  of 
the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies  there  are 
passages  which  are  the  exact  counterparts  of  the 
rough  jokes  and  horse-play  of  which  we  have 
already  seen  some  instances.  In  these  we  almost 
hear  his  loud  laugh.  The  Scherzo  of  Symphony 
No.  2,  where  the  Y$  chord  is  so  suddenly  taken 
and  so  forcibly  held,  might  almost  be  a  picture 
of  the  unfortunate  KeUner  forced  to  stand  still 
while  the  dish  of  stew  was  poured  over  his  head. 
The  bassoons  in  the  opening  and  dosing  move- 

1  Xak«naMin.  Jut.  18,  ItO^ 

•  LHt«>tolfattUMm.Ai^4.1800i  CMnty.  in  Tbajrar,  iL  99  and 
1» :  al«>  UL  S43.  *  TlMjrar.  U.  m 

•  9mt  tlM  qnoUtkHM  tn  Hmjot.  tt.  908. 

s  8m  Kalbeber:  •  Dto  BMthovMi-AiitMmplM  dw  KflnifL  BlbL 
n  IteUa.' In  th*  Jf0fM(A^ /Br  HMM.  0MeMoMik  Ha  •  (UN)' 


ments  of  No.  8  are  inimitably  humorous ;  and 
so  on  in  many  other  instances  which  will  occur 
to  every  one.  But  when  we  leave  humour  and 
go  to  other  points,  where  in  the  life  shall  we 
look  for  the  grandeur  and  beauty  which  distin- 
guish the  music  f  Neither  in  letters  nor  anec- 
dotes do  we  find  anything  answering  to  the 
serene  beauty  of  the  slow  movements  (No.  2, 
No.  4,  No.  9),  or  the  mystic  tone  of  such 
passages  as  those  of  the  horns  at  the  end  of  the 
Trio  of  the  Eroica,  or  of  certain  phrases  in  the 
finale  of  the  Choral  Fantasia  and  of  the  Choral 
Symphony,  which  lift  one  so  strangely  out  of 
time  into  eternity.  These  must  represent  a 
state  of  mental  absorption  when  all  heaven* 
was  before  his  eyes,  and  in  which  he  retired 
within  himself  &r  beyond  the  reach  of  out- 
ward things,  save  his  own  divine  power  of  ex- 
pression. 

Equally  difficult  is  it  to  see  anything  in  Beet- 
hoven's life  answering  to  the  sustained  nobility 
and  dignity  of  his  first  movements,  or  of  suc^ 
a  piece  as  the  'Overture  to  Leonora,  No.  8.' 
And  then  if  we  come  to  the  most  individual 
«md  characteristic  part  of  all  Beethoven's  artistic 
8el(  the  process  by  which  his  music  was  built 
up — the  extraordinary  caution  which  actuated 
him  throughout,  the  hesitation,  the  delays,  the 
incessant  modification  of  his  tiioughts,  the  re- 
jection of  the  first  impressions — of  the  second — 
of  the  third — in  favour  of  something  only 
gradually  attained  to,  the  entire  subordination 
of  his  own  peculiarities  to  the  constant  thought 
of  his  audience,  and  of  what  would  endure 
rather  than  what  pleased  him  at  first — to  all 
this  there  is  surely  nothing  at  all  corresponding 
in  his  life,  where  his  habit  was  emphatically  a 
word  and  a  blow.  The  fact  is  that,  like  all 
musicians,  only  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other,  in  speech  Beethoven  was  dumb,  and  often 
had  no  words  for  his  deepest  and  most  charac- 
teristic feelings.  The  musician  has  less  con- 
nection with  the  outside  world  than  any  other 
artist,  and  has  to  turn  inward  and  seek  his  art 
in  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  being  only.^  This 
must  naturally  make  him  less  disposed  to  com- 
municate with  others  by  the  ordinary  channels 
of  speech  and  action,  and  will  account  for  much 
of  the  irritability  and  uncertainty  which  often 
characterise  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men. 
But  the  feelings  are  there,  and  if  we  look  closely 
enough  into  the  life  we  shall  be  able  to  detect 
their  existence  often  where  we  least  expect  it. 
In  Beethoven,  for  example,  what  was  his  treat- 
ment of  his  nephew — the  strong  devotion  which 
seized  him  directly  after  his  brother's  death,  and 
drove  him  to  sacrifioe  the  habits  of  a  lifetime ;  his 
inexhaustible  forgiveness,  his  yearning  tender- 
ness— what  are  tiiese,  if  properly  interpreted, 
but  a  dumb  way  of  expressing  that  noble  temper 

•  White  wrtthif  tlM '  HaJMvJfih '  ohoraa  o(  th« '  M«Hl^' HaaM 
did  Uilnk  •  I  did  MsaU  Hmtmi  biion  DM.  and  tlM  pMi  God  HInMir 
(AnaoduiM  of  Kmle). 

1  Gootho.  IfflMM  MiUim%  Wtmdmiahr%  Bk.  tt.  ohap.  a 
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which,  when  uttered  in  his  own  natural  musical 
language,  helps  to  make  the  first  movement  of 
the  Eroioa  so  lofty,  so  dignified,  and  so  im- 
pressive? 

We  must  now  return  to  the  chronide  of  the 
events  of  Beethoven's  life. 

His  position  at  Bonn  as  organist  and  pianist 
to  the  Emperor's  brother,  his  friendship  with 
Count  Waldstein,  who  was  closely  related  to 
some  of  the  beet  families  in  Vienna,  his  '  Van,* 
and  his  connection  with  Haydn,  were  all  circum- 
stances sure  to  secure  him  good  introductions. 
The  moment  was  a  favourable  one,  as  since 
Mozart's  death,  a  twelvemonth  before,  there  had 
been  no  player  to  take  his  place ;  and  it  was 
as  a  player  that  Beethoven  was  first  known. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  his  show-piece,  with 
which  he  took  the  Vienna  connoisseurs  by  storm, 
was  his  Variations  on  'Venni  Amore,'  which 
we  have  already  mentioned  as  composed  before 
he  left  Bonn.  Public  concerts  in  our  sense  of 
the  word  there  were  few,  but  a  player  had  every 
opportunity  at  the  musical  parties  of  the  no- 
bility, who  maintained  large  orchestras  of  the 
best  quality,  and  whose  music-meetings  differed 
from  public  concerts  chiefly  in  the  fact  that 
the  audience  were  better  educated,  and  were  all 
invited  guests.  Prince  Lichnowsky  and  Baron 
van  Swieten  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to 
secure  Beethoven,  the  former  for  his  regular 
Friday  morning  chamber  performances,  the  latter 
for  soirees,  when  he  had  either  'to  bring  his  night- 
cap in  his  pocket '  or  else  to  stay  after  the  other 
guests  had  gone,  and  send  his  host  to  bed  with 
half-a-dozen  of  Bach's  fugues  as  an  Abendsegen, 
The  acquaintance  with  the  former  probably  be- 
gan shortly  after  Beethoven's  arrival ;  and  after 
a  twelvemonth  of  unpleasant  experience  in  the 
Vienna  lodgings,  the  Prince  induced  him  to 
accept  apartments  in  his  house.  His  wife  was 
a  Princess  of  Thun,  famous  for  her  beauty  and 
her  goodness  ;  he  himself  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Mozart ;  and  both  were  known  as  the  best  ama- 
teur musicians  of  Vienna.  Beethoven  was  poor 
enough  to  be  tempted  by  such  hospitality,  but 
it  was  an  absurd  arrangement,  and  he  very  soon 
infringed  it  by  disregarding  the  Prince's  hours, 
often  dining  at  the  Qasthof^  having  a  lodging 
of  his  own  elsewhere,  and  by  other  acts  of  in- 
dependence. Here,  however,  he  was  frequently 
heard,  and  thus  became  rapidly  known  in  the 
most  musical  circles,  and  Ries's  anecdotes  show 
(after  making  allowance  for  the  inaccuracy  of 
a  man  who  writes  thirty  years  after  the  events) 
how  widely  he  was  invited,  how  completely  at  his 
ease  he  was,  and  how  entirely  his  eccentricities 
were  condoned  for  the  sake  of  his  playing  and 
his  great  qualities.  Not  that  we  are  to  suppose 
that  Beethoven  gave  undue  time  to  society. 
He  was  too  hard  a  worker  for  that.  His  lessons 
with  Haydn  and  Albrechtsbeiger  (from  the 
latter  he  had  three  a  week)  were  alone  enough 
to  occupy  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  his  own 


studies  in  counterpoint  exist  to  show  that  he  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  mere  tasks  that  were 
set  him.  Moreover,  his  lessons  with  Albrechts- 
berger  contain  sketches  for  various  composi- 
tions, such  as  '  Adelaide,'  a  part  of  one  of  the 
Trios  (op.  1),  and  a  Symphony  in  C,^  all  show- 
ing how  eager  he  was  to  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  player  or  even  a  splendid  impro- 
viser.  These  sketches  afford  an  early  instance 
of  his  habit  of  working  at  several  compositions 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  date  of  one 
of  them,  about  Feb.  1795,  seems  to  imply 
either  that  the  story — grounded  on  Ries's  state- 
ment— that  the  Trios  were  in  MS.  for  many 
months  '  before  they  were  printed,  is  inaccurate, 
or,  more  probably,  that  Beethoven  rewrote  one 
of  the  movements  very  shortly  before  delivering 
the  work  to  the  publisher,  which  he  did  on 
May  19.  In  this  case  it  would  show  the 
wiadom  of  the  plan  which  he  adopted  with  most 
of  his  early  works,'  of  keeping  them  in  MS.  for 
some  time  and  playing  them  frequently,  so  as  to 
test  their  quali^  and  their  effect  on  the  hearers, 
a  practice  very  consistent  with  his  habitual 
caution  and  fastidiousness  in  relation  to  his 
music.  At  any  rate  the  Trios  were  presented 
first  to  the  subscribers,  by  July  1795,  and  then, 
on  Oct  21,  to  the  public  They  were  shortly 
followed  by  a  work  of  equal  importance,  the 
first  three  Pianoforte  Sonatas,^  which  were  first 
played  by  their  author  at  one  of  the  Prince's 
Fridays  in  presence  of  Haydn,  and  published 
on  the  9th  of  the  following  March  as  op.  2, 
dedicated  to  him.  He  had  not  then  written  a 
string  quartet,  and  at  this  concert  Count  Ap- 
pony^  proposed  to  Beethoven  to  compose  one, 
offering  him  his  own  terms,  and  refusing  to 
make  any  conditions  beyond  the  single  one  that 
the  quartet  should  be  written — a  pleasant  testi- 
mony to  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  new 
Sonatas,  and  to  the  generosity  of  an  Austrian 
nobleman.  In  addition  to  the  Trios  and  Sonatas, 
the  publications  of  his  three  first  years  in  Vienna 
include  the  12  Variations  on  *Se  vuol  ballare'* 
(July  1798);  the  13  on  *  Es  war  einraal  *  (early 
in  1794)  ;  the  8  for  four  hands  on  Count  Wald- 
stein's  tiieme  (1794) ;  and  9  for  Piano  Solo  on 
*  Quant'  e  piii  hello '^  (Dec  80,  1795).  The 
compositions  include  a  Trio  for  Oboes  and  Como 
inglese  (op.  87),  which  remained  unpublished 
tiU  1806  ;  a  Rondo  in  G  for  Pianoforte  and 
Violin,^  which  he  sent  to  Eleonore  von  Breuning, 


1  See  Nott^bohm'a  E.B.  po.  998-89. 

•  Hardn  l«ft  Vionm  for  London  on  Jan.  19.  ITM.  and  dM  not  r»- 
torn  tiU  Sept.  1796.  vhen  the  Trice  bad  been  printed  and  in  the  anb- 
eeriben'  hand*  for  aoine  weeks.  If  be  therefore  adriaed  Beethoven 
not  to  poblfsh  the  third  it  mnet  have  been  before  be  left  Vienna. 
Biee'a  statement  la  ao  explicit  that  the  altematlTe  •oggeeted  in  the 
text  aeems  the  only  eaoi^ie  from  the  difBouItj'.  It  appear*  to  have 
been  Haydn'te  intention  to  take  Beethoven  with  him  to  London  on  hie 
aeooDd  loumer  (mm  Pohl'a  iTayrfM  *m  London^  p.  980),  but  nothing 
flame  of  it. 

•  He  maintained  this  plan  till  1811  when  he  informs  Varenna 
thai  he  never  pabllshes  until  a  year  after  oompoeltioa.  Letter. 
Feb.  8. 18I& 

«  In  the  Aiafte  of  Vo.  1  the  eoneependlng  movement  in  No.  8  of 
the  Mriy  Piano  Quartets  is  partlaUy  adopted— a  imre  thlnf  with 
Beethoven.  *  Welder,  p.  99. 

•  See  Intrresltnc  letter  to  ■.  von  Brenning.    B.  B.  No.  4. 
7  B.  *  H.  187.  •  lUd.  lOL 
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and  which  remained  unpublished  till  1808  ; 
the  Concerto  in  B  flat  (op.  19)  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra,  which  b  earlier  than  the  one  in  0 
(op.  15);  Song9,  'Adelaide,'  and  *Opferlied/^ 
both  to  Matthisson's  words,  and  *  Seufzer  einee 
Ungeliebten,'  *  all  probably  composed  in  1795  ; 
Canon  *  Im  Arm  der  Liebe,'  ^  an  exercise  with 
Albrechtsberger  ;  12  Minuets  and  12  *  Deutsche 
Tanze '  for  Oi-chestra,*  composed  Not.  1795. 

On  March  29, 1795,  Beethoven  made  his  first 
appearance  before  the  outside  public  at  the 
annual  concert  in  the  Burg  Theatre,  for  the 
widows'  fund  of  the  Artists'  Society.  He  played 
his  Concerto  in  C  major.  ^  The  piece  had  prob- 
ably been  suggested  by  Salieri,  and  with  it  Beet- 
hoven began  a  practice  which  he  more  than  once 
followed  when  the  work  was  bespoken — of  only 
just  finishing  the  composition  in  time ;  the 
Rondo  was  written  on  the  afternoon  of  the  last 
day  but  one,  during  a  fit  of  colic.  At  the  re- 
hearsal, the  piano  being  half  a  note  too  flat, 
Beethoven  played  in  CJJ.*  Two  days  after  he 
appeared  again  at  the  same  theatre  at  a  perform- 
ance for  the  benefit  of  Mozart's  widow,  playing 
a  Concerto  of  Mozart's  between  the  acts  of  the 
'Clemenza  di  Tito.'^  Later  in  the  year  he 
assisted  another  benevolent  object  by  writing 
the  above-mentioned  Minuets  and  Deutsche 
Tanze  for  orchestra  for  the  ball  of  the  *  Gesell- 
schaft  der  bildenden  Eiinstler'  on  Nov.  22. 
He  was  evidently  a  favourite  with  the  artists, 
who  advertise  *  the  master-hand  of  Herr  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven,'  while  they  mention  Siissmayer 
— who  also  contributed  music — ^without  an  extra 
word.  These  dances,  after  publication ,  remained 
in  &vour  for  two  more  seasons,  which  is  men- 
tioned as  a  great  exception  to. rule.     On  Dea 

18  he  again  appeared  in  public  at  a  concert  of 
Haydn's  in  the  *  little  Redoutensaal,'  playing  a 
Concerto  of  his  own — but  whether  the  same  as 
before  is  not  stated.  The  dedication  of  the 
Sonatas  and  his  co-operation  at  Haydn's  concert 
allow  us  to  hope  that  any  ill-feeling  which  may 
have  arisen  had  vanished.  So  closed  the  year 
1795.  Bonn  was  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of 
the  Republican  army,  and  Beethoven's  brother 
the  Apotheker  was  serving  as  a  *  pharmaoien  de 
8*~»cla88e.' 

1796  was  a  year  of  wandering.  Haydn  and 
he  appeared  together  at  a  second  concert  on  Jan. 
10.^  In  the  interval  Beethoven  went  perhaps 
to  Prague,  certainly  to  Nuremberg.*    On  Feb. 

19  he  was  in  Prague  again,  where  he  composed 
the  Scena^o  <  Ah  I  perfido'  for  Madame  Dnschek, 
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the  friend  of  Mozart  From  thence  he  travelled 
to  Berlin,  played  at  court,  amongst  other  things 
the  two  violoncello  sonatas  op.  5,  probably  com- 
posed for  the  occasion,  and  received  from  the  king 
a  box  of  louis  d'or,  which  he  was  proud  of  show- 
ing as  '  no  ordinary  box,  but  one  of  the  kind 
usually  presented  to  ambassadors.'  At  Berlin 
his  time  was  passed  pleasantly  enough  with 
Himmel  the  composer  and  Prince  Louis  Ferdi- 
nand. He  went  two  or  three  times  to  the  Sing- 
akademie,^^  heard  the  choir  sing  music  by  Fasch, 
and  extemporised  to  them  on  themes  from  those 
now  forgotten  compositions.  In  July  the  Court 
left  Berlin,  and  Beethoven  probably  departed 
also  ;  but  we  lose  sight  of  him  till  Nov.  15,  the 
date  of  a  'farewell -song'**  addressed  to  the 
volunteers  on  their  leaving  Vienna  to  take  part 
in  the  universal  military  movement  provoked 
by  Napoleon's  campaigns  in  Italy.  The  war 
was  driving  all  Germans  home,  and  amongst 
others  Beethoven's  old  colleagues  the  two  Rom- 
bergs  passed  through  Vienna  from  Italy,  and 
he  played  for  them  at  a  concert.  ^^ 

The  publications  of  1796  consist  of  the  3 
Piano  Sonatas,  op.  2  (March  9)  ;  12  Variations 
on  a  minuet  A  la  Vigano  "  (Feb.),  and  6  on  *Nel 
cor  piii  non  mi  sento'*^  (March  23);  6  Minuets 
(also  in  March)  for  Piano,  probably  originally 
written  for  orchestra — ^perhaps  the  result  of  his 
success  with  the  'bildende  Kiinstler.'^*  Of 
the  compositions  of  the  year,  besides  those 
already  named,  may  be  mentioned  as  probable 
the  Piano  Sonata  in  G,*^  the  second  of  the  two 
small  ones  (op.  49)  ;  and  a  fragment  of  an  Easy 
Sonata  in  C**for  Eleonorevon  Breuning ;  we  may 
perhaps  also  ascribe  to  the  latter  part  of  this  year 
the  Duet  Sonata  (op.  6) ;  12  Variations  on  a 
Russian  dance ;  *^  the  String  Quintet  (op.  4), 
arranged  from  an  Octet  for  wind  instruments, 
very  probably  of  his  prse- Vienna  time.  The 
Russian  Variations  were  written  for  the  Countess 
Browne,  wife  of  an  oflioer  in  the  Russian  service, 
from  whom  Beethoven  received  the  gift  of  the 
horse  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  afford- 
ing an  instance  of  Beethoven's  absence  of  mind. 
But  the  winter  months  must  have  been  occupied 
by  a  more  serious  work  than  variations — the 
Quintet  for  piano  and  wind  (op.  16),*^  which 
Beethoven  produced  at  a  concert  of  Schup- 
panzigh's  on  April  6, 1797,  and  which  is  almost 
like  a  challenge  to  Mozart  on  his  own  ground, 
and  the  not  less  important  and  far  more  original 
Pianoforte  Sonata  in  £b  (op.  7).  This  great 
work,  '  quite  novel,  and  wholly  peculiar  to  its 
author,  the  origin  of  which  can  be  traced  to  no 
previous  creation,  and  which  proclaimed  his 
originality  so  that  it  could  never  afterwards  be 
disputed, '  was  published  on  Oct  7, 1797,  butmust 
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have  been  often  played  before  that  date.  The 
sketches  for  the  three  Sonatas,  op.  10,  are  placed 
by  Nottebohm  in  this  period,  with  the  Variations 
on  the  '  Une  fi6vre  brdlante.'  The  three  String 
Trios,  op.  9,  also  probably  ooonpied  him  daring 
some  part  of  the  year.  The  Serenade  Trio,  op.  8, 
though  published  in  1797,  more  probably  belongs 
with  op.  8  to  the  Bonn  date.  The  Variations  on 
'See  the  conquering  hero'  for  Pianoforte  and 
Violoncello,  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Lichnow- 
sky,  were  published  during  this  year,  and  were 
probably  written  at  the  time.* 

Vienna  was  full  of  patriotism  in  the  spring  of 
1797.  Haydn's  'Emperor's  Hymn'  had  been 
sung  in  the  theatre  for  the  first  time  on  Feb.  12,' 
and  Beethoven  wrote  a  second  military  Lied,  '£tii 
grosses  deutsohes  Volk  sind  wir,' '  to  Friedel- 
berg's  words,  which  is  dated  April  14,  but  did 
not  prove  more  successful  than  his  former  one. 
In  May  he  writes  to  Wegeler  in  terms  which 
show  that  with  publications  or  lessons  his 
pecuniaiy  position  is  improving  ;  but  from  that 
time  tUl  Oct.  1 — the  date  of  an  affectionate 
entry  in  Lenz  von  Breuning's  album — ^we  hear 
nothing  whatever  of  him.  A  severe  illness  has 
to  be  accounted  for,*  and  this  is  probably  the 
time  at  which  it  happened.  Ijl  November 
occurred  the  annual  ball  of  the  'Bildende 
Eunstler,'  and  his  dances  were  again  played  for 
the  third  time ;  the  seven  Landler,^  ascribed 
to  this  year,  were  not  improbably  written  for 
the  same  heXL  His  only  other  publications  of 
1797  not  yet  mentioned  are  the  Pianoforte 
Rondo  in  G  migor,  which  many  years  after- 
wards received  the  opus  number  61,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  'Adelaide.'  Some  variations* 
for  two  Oboes  and  Gomo  Inglese  on  'La  ci 
darem  '  were  played  on  Dec  23  at  a  concert  for 
the  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund,  but  are  still 
in  MS. 

The  chief  event  of  1798  is  one  which  was  to 
bear  fruit  later — Beethoven's  introduction  to 
Bemadotte  the  French  ambassador,  by  whom 
the  idea  of  the  Eroica  Symphony  is  said^  to 
have  been  first  suggested  to  him.  Bemadotte 
was  a  person  of  culture,  and  having  R.  Kreutzer, 
the  violin-player,  as  a  member  of  his  establish- 
ment, may  be  presumed  to  have  cared  for  music 
Beethoven,  who  professed  himself  an  admirer  of 
Bonaparte,  frequented  the  ambassador's  levees  ; 
and  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  they 
were  to  a  certain  extent  intimate.  On  April  2 
Beethoven  played  his  Piano  Quintet  (op.  16) 
at  the  concert  for  the  Widows'  and  Orphans' 
Fund.*  The  publications  of  this  year  show 
that  the  connection  with  the  von  Brownes  indi- 
cated by  the  dedication  of  the  Russian  Varia- 
tions was  kept  up  and  even  strengthened  ;  the 
3  String  Trios,  op.  9  (published  July  21),  are 

1  ThAy«r.  ii.  19. 
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dedicated  to  the  Count,  and  the  8  Sonataa^ 
op.  10  (subscribed  July  7,  published  Sept  26), 
to  the  Countess.  The  thhd  of  these  sonatas 
forms  a  landmark  in  Beethoven's  progress  of 
equal  significance  with  op.  7.  The  letter* 
which  he  appended  to  the  Trios  speaks  of 
'  munificence  at  once  delicate  and  liberal,'  and 
it  is  obvious  that  some  extraordinary  liberality 
must  have  occurred  to  draw  forth  such  an  ex- 
pression as  '  the  first  Maecenas  of  his  muse,'  in 
reference  to  any  one  but  Prinoe  Lichnowsky. 
In  other  respects  the  letter  is  interesting.  It 
makes  music  depend  less  on  *  the  inspiration  of 
genius '  than  on  '  the  desire  to  do  one's  utmost,' 
and  implies  that  the  Trios  were  the  best  music 
he  had  yet  composed.  The  Trio  for  Piano,  Clari- 
net, and  Violoncello  (op.  11),  dedicated  to  the 
mother  of  Princess  Liclmowsky,  was  published 
on  Oct  3.  This  is  the  composition  which 
brought  Steibelt  and  Beethoven  into  collision, 
to  the  sad  discomfiture  of  the  former.  ^<^  Steibelt 
had  shown  him  studied  neglect  till  they  met  at 
Count  Fries's,  at  the  first  performance  of  this 
Trio,  and  he  then  treated  him  quite  de  haut  en 
has.  A  week  later  they  met  again,  when  Stei- 
belt produced  a  new  Quintet  and  extemporised 
on  the  theme  of  Beethoven's  Finale— «n  air  from 
Weigl's '  Amor  marinaro.'  Beethoven's  blood  was 
now£urly  up ;  taking  the  violoncello  part  of  Stei- 
belt's  quintet,  he  placed  it  upside  down  before 
him,  and  mAlring  a  theme  out  of  it,  played  with 
such  effect  as  to  drive  Steibelt  from  the  room. 
Possibly  this  fracas  may  account  for  Beethoven's 
known  dissatisfaction  with  the  Finale.  ^  The 
other  publications  of  1 7  98  are  Variations :  1 2  for 
Piano  and  Violoncello  on  an  air  in  the  'Zauber- 
flote,'  afterwards  numbered  as  op.  66 ;  6,  easy,** 
for  Piano  or  Harp,  possibly  written  for  some 
lady  friend,  and  published  by  Simrock  at  Bonn ; 
and  8  on  '  Une  fi6vre  brCUante.' " 

This  year  he  again  visited  Prague,  and  per- 
formed at  two  public  concerts,  making  an  im- 
mense impression.**  After  his  return,  on  Oct 
27,  he  played  one  of  his  two  concertos  at  the 
Theatre  '  auf  den  Wieden. '  Woelfl  was  in  Vienna 
during  this  year,  and  in  him  Beethoven  en- 
c6untered  for  the  first  time  a  rival  worthy  of 
his  steel.  They  seem  to  have  met  often  at 
Count  Wetzlar's  (Woelfl's  friend),  and  to  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  music  together,  and  al- 
ways in  a  pleasant  way.*^  It  must  have  been 
wonderful  to  hear  them,  each  excited  by  the 
other,  playing  their  finest,  extemporising  al- 
ternately and  together  (like  Mendelssohn  and 
Mosoheles),  and  making  all  the  fun  that  two 
such  men  at  such  an  age  and  in  capital  com- 
pany would  be  sure  to  make.*'    Woelfl  com- 

•  Bee  Thajer.  IL  88.  and  Nottebohm'e  Oataloffu*,  op.  a  Why  an 
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memoiated  their  meeting  by  dedicating  three 
sonatas^  to  Beethoven,  but  met  with  no  re- 
sponse. 

Bnt  Beethoyen  did  not  allow  pleasure  to 
interfere  with  business,  as  the  publications  of  the 
following  year  fully  show.  The  three  Sonatas 
for  Piano  and  Violin,  dedicated  to  Salieri  (op. 
12),  published  on  Jan.  12,  1799,  though  pos- 
sibly composed  earlier  must  at  any  rate  have 
occupied  him  in  correction  during  the  winter. 
The  little  Sonata  in  G  minor  (op.  49,  No.  1) 
is  a  child  of  this  time,  and  is  immediately 
followed  in  the  sketch-books  by  the  'Grande 
Senate  path^tique' — Beethoyen's  own  titie— 
(op.  13),  dedicated  to  Prince  Lichnowsky,  as 
if  to  make  up  for  the  littie  slight  contained  in 
the  reference  to  Count  Browne  as  his  'first 
MsBcenaa.'  The  well-known  Rondo  to  the 
Sonata  appears  to  have  been  originally  intended 
for  the  third  of  the  String  Trios.^  Of  the 
origin  of  the  two  Sonatas,  op.  14  (published  Dec 
21),  little  is  known.  The  sketches  for  the  first 
of  the  two  are  coincident  in  time  with  those 
for  the  Concerto  in  Bt^,  which  was  completed 
by  1795,'  and  there  is  ground  for  belleying 
that  it  was  originally  conceiyed  as  a  string 
quartet,  into  which  indeed  Beethoven  con- 
yerted  it  a  few  years  after.  The  second  is 
probably  much  later.  Both  are  specially  in- 
teresting irom  the  fact  that  Beethoyen  stated 
that  they  had  for  subject  <  a  dialogue  between  a 
husband  and  wife,  or  a  loyer  and  his  mistress,'  * 
and  explained  the  AU^^ro  of  the  second.  The 
Sonatas  are  dedicated  to  the  Baroness  Braun. 

The  other  publications  of  1799  are  yariations : 
10  on  Salieri's  '  La  stessa' ;  7  on  Winter's  <  Kind, 
willst  du ' ;  and  8  on  Siissmayer's  *  Tandeln.'  ^ 
A  comparison  of  the  dates  of  publication  with 
those  of  the  appearance  of  the  operas  from  which 
the  themes  are  taken,  shows  that  two  of  these 
were  composed  shortiy  before  publication. 

Beethoyen  was  now  about  to  attack  music  of 
larger  dimensions  than  before.  His  six  String 
Quartets,  the  Septet,  the  First  Symphony,  and 
the  'Mount  of  OUyes,'  are  fast  approaching,  and 
must  all  haye  occupied  him  more  or  less  during 
the  last  year  of  the  century.'  In  fact  the 
sketches  for  the  first  three  of  the  quartets  (first 
in  date  of  composition,  Nos.  6,  1,  6),^  are 
poeitiyely  assigned  to  this  year,  though  there  is 
eyidenoe  that  the  earliest  of  the  three  had  been 
begun  as  far  back  as  1 794  or  1 7  95.  And  though 
sketches  of  the  Septet  haye  not  yet  been  made 
public,'  yet  it  is  contrary  to  all  Beethoven's 
habits  in  the  case  of  so  important  a  piece,  and  one 
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apparentiy  quite  spontaneously  undertaken,  that 
he  should  not  have  been  at  work  at  it  for  a  long 
while  before  its  production.  The  same  with  re- 
gard to  the  First  Symphony.  Both  were  produced 
on  April  2, 1800.  Traces  of  the  Symphony,  or 
of  a  previous  one  in  the  same  key,'  are  found  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  1795,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  two  such  experiments  in  a  new  field 
must  have  occupied  much  time  and  caused  much 
labour.  Besides  these  he  was  working  on  a  very 
important  new  Sonata  in  Bb  (op.  22).  In  fact 
this  year  was  a  very  busy  and  a  very  prosperous 
one.  Writing  on  June  29, 1801,  he  tells  Wegeler 
that  'my  compositions  bring  me  in  a  great  deal, 
and  I  can  say  that  I  have  more  orders  than  I  can 
execute.  I  have  six  or  seven  publishers  for  each 
one  of  my  works  and  could  have  more  if  I  chose. 
Ko  more  bargaining;  I  name  my  terms  and 
they  pay.' 

The  few  recorded  events  of  1 800  are  all  closely 
connected  with  music.  On  Wednesday,  April  2, 
Beethoven  gave  the  first  concert  which  he  had 
attempted  in  Vienna  for  his  own  benefit.  It 
took  place  at  the  Burg  Theatre,  which  was  given 
him  for  the  occasion,  at  6.80  p.m.,  and  the  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows : — 1 .  Symphony,  Mozart. 
2.  Air  from  the  *  Creation.'  8.  A  grand  Piano- 
forte Concerto,  'played  and  composed'  by  Beet- 
hoven. 4.  The  Septet  5.  Duet  from  the 
<  Creation.'  6.  Improvisation  by  Beethoven  on 
Haydn's  'Emperor's  Hymn.'  7.  Symphony, 
Ko.  1 .  The  Concerto  was  doubtiess  one  of  the  two 
already  known — ^the  Septet  had  been  previously 
performed  at  Prince  Schwarzenberg's,^^  had 
pleased  immensely,  and  Beethoven  was  evidentiy 
proud  of  it  '  It  is  my  Creation, '  said  he— let  us 
hope  not  in  Haydn's  presence.  He  had  not  for- 
gotten Bonn,  and  the  theme  of  the  variations  is 
said  by  Czemy  i<>  to  be  a  Rhine  Volkslied.  The 
work  was  dedicated  in  advance  to  the  Empress, 
and  though  not  published  for  some  time,  became 
rapidly  popular.  So  much  for  the  compositions, 
but  the  performance  appears  from  the  report  in 
the  Leipzig  paper  ^^  to  have  been  shameful ;  the 
band  disliked  Wranitzky  the  conductor,  and 
vented  their  dislike  on  the  music.  In  addition 
to  this  it  appears  that  the  rehearsal,  if  it  took 
place  at  all,  was  a  very  imperfect  one.  A  refer- 
ence in  one  of  Beethoven's  letters  (April  22, 
1801)  shows  that  it  was  his  custom  not  to  write 
in  the  piano  part  into  his  Concertos,  and  there- 
fore to  play  them  from  memoiy. 

On  the  18th  ^'  of  the  same  month  Beethoven 
appeared  again  at  the  concert  of  Pun  to  the  horn- 
player,  with  a  Sonata  for  Horn  and  Piano,  com- 
posed for  the  occasion.  This  he  had  naturally 
not  been  able  to  touch  while  preparing  for  his 
own  concert,  and  in  fact  it  was  written  down  on 
the  day  before  the  performance.^  Here  again 
there  cannot  have  been  much  chance  of  rehearoaL 
But  with  two  such  players  it  was  hardly  needed ; 

•  S.S.  p.  998  ft  1*  Thayar.  ii.  90.  "  lUd.  96.  OOl 
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and  so  much  did  the  Sonata  delight  the  hearers, 
that  in  defiance  of  a  rule  forbidding  applause  in 
the  Court  Theatre  the  whole  work  was  unani- 
mously encored.  On  the  27th,  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  he  first  entered  Bonn,  Beet- 
hoven's old  master,  the  Elector,  returned  to  the 
capitaL  In  May  Steibelt  made  his  appearance 
in  Vienna  from  Prague,  where  his  charkUanerU 
and  his  real  ability  had  gained  him  prodigious 
financial  success.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
his  conflict  with  Beethoven.  In  Vienna  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  succeeded,  and  in  August  he 
was  again  in  Paris. 

The  announcement  of  Beethoven's  benefit 
concert  names  No.  241  '  im  ticfen  Graben,'  third 
story,  as  his  residence.  He  had  now  left  Prince 
Lichnowsky's,  and  he  maintained  this  lodging 
for  two  years.  In  this  year  we  hear  for  the  first 
time  of  his  going  to  the  country  for  the  autumn. 
He  selected  Unter-Dobling,  a  village  two  miles 
north  of  Vienna,  and  his  lodging  was  part  of 
the  house  occupied  by  the  Qrillparzer  family. 
Frau  Grillparzer  long  recollected  his  fury  on 
discovering  her  listening  to  his  plapng  outside 
the  door,  and  the  stem  revenge  he  took.^ 

As  regards  publications  1800  is  a  blank,  but 
composition  went  on  with  immense  energy.  If 
we  tiirow  back  the  Symphony  and  the  Septet 
into  1797,  we  have  still  the  Horn  Sonata  and  the 
Piano  Sonata  in  Bb  (op.  22) — a  work  of  great 
moment — the  six  Quartets,  the  String  Quintet 
in  C,  the  Piano  Concerto  in  0  minor.  Of  most 
of  these  very  important  works  we  have  Beet- 
hoven's own  mention  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  16, 
1800,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  as  to  date 
afforded  by  the  sketch-books.  And  besides 
these  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  Ballet  of 
Prometheus,  performed  March  28,  1801,  occu- 
pied him  at  least  during  the  latter  portion  of 
the  year.*  An  incident  of  this  summer  was 
Beethoven's  letter  to  Matthisson  (Aug.  4)  send- 
ing him  his  'Adelaide,'  a  letter  interesting  for 
its  courteous  and  genial  tone,  for  its  request  for 
another  poem,  and  for  its  confession  that  his 
early  works  had  already  begun  to  dissatisfy  him. 
After  his  return  to  town  occurred  Czemy's  intro- 
duction to  him.  Czemy,  then  a  lad  of  just  upon 
ten,  becanie  Beethoven's  pupil  in  pianoforte 
playing,  and  has  left  a  delightful  account  of 
his  first  interview,  and  of  much  which  occurred 
after  it.'  Among  the  letters  of  this  winter  and 
the  spring  of  1801  are  some  to  Hoffineister, 
formerly  a  composer,  and  then  a  music-publisher 
in  Leipzig,  which  ended  in  his  publishing  the 
Septet,  the  Symphony  in  C,  the  Piano  Concerto 
in  Bb,  and  the  Sonata  (op.  22)  in  the  same  key. 
The  price  given  for  these  works  was  20  ducats 
each,  except  the  Concerto,  which  was  10.  The 
ducat  was  equal  to  10s.  English.     The  Concerto 

1  ThaTW,  U.  104  •  [M.M.  p.  948.] 
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is  priced  so  low  because  <  it  is  by  no  means  one 
of  my  best,  any  more  than  that  I  am  about  to 
publish  in  C  m%jor,  because  I  reserve  the  best 
for  myself,  for  my  journey'* — a  confession 
which  proves  that  the  Concerto  in  C  minor  ^was 
already  in  existence.  The  letters  show  keen 
sympathy  with  projects  for  the  publication  of 
Bach's  works,  and  of  Mozart's  sonatas  arranged 
as  quartets.^  They  speak  of  his  having  been 
ill  during  the  winter,  but  the  vigorous  tone  of 
the  expression  shows  that  the  illness  had  not 
affected  his  spirits.  On  Jan.  SO,  1801,  he 
played  his  Horn  Sonata  a  second  time,  with 
Punto,  at  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers 
wounded  at  Hohenlinden. 

He  was  now  immersed  in  all  the  worry  of 
preparing  for  the  production  of  his  Ballet  of 
Prometheus,  which  came  out  on  March  28  at 
the  Court  (Burg)  Theatre.  Its  great  success  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was  immediately 
published  in  a  popular  form — Pianoforte  Solo,* 
dedicated  to  Princess  Lichnowsky — and  that  it 
had  a  run  of  sixteen  nights  during  1801,  and 
thirteen  during  the  following  year.  Apart  from 
its  individual  merits  the  Prometheus  music  is 
historically  interesting  as  containing  a  partial 
anticipation  of  the  Storm  in  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony, and  (in  the  Finale)  an  air  which  after- 
wards served  for  a  Contretanz,  for  the  theme  of 
elaborate  variations,  and  for  the  subject  of  the 
last  movement  of  the  Eroica  Symphony.  The 
Ballet  gave  occasion  for  an  unfortunate  little  en- 
counter between  Beethoven  and  Haydn,  evidently 
unintentional  on  Beethoven's  part,  but  showing 
how  naturally  antagonistic  the  two  men  were. 
They  met  in  the  street  the  day  after  the  first 
performance.  'I  heard  your  new  Ballet  last 
night,'  said  Haydn,  *and  it  pleased  me  much.' 
*0  lieher  Fcapa^'  was  the  reply,  'you  are  too 
good:  but  it  is  no  Ortatiom,  by  a  long  way.' 
This  unnecessary  allusion  seems  to  have  startled 
the  old  man,  and  after  an  instant's  pause  he 
said,  *■  You  are  right :  it  is  no  Creation^  and  I 
hardly  think  it  ever  will  be  I ' 

The  success  of  *  Prometheus '  gave  him  time 
to  breathe,  and  possibly  also  cash  to  spare :  he 
changed  his  lodgings  from  the  low-lying  '  tiefen 
Graben '  to  the  Sailer-Statte,  a  higher  situation, 
with  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  ramparts.^ 
For  the  summer  of  1801  he  took  a  lodging  at 
Hetzendorf,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  city, 
attracted  by  the  glades  and  shrubberies  of 
Schonbrunn,  outside  which  the  village  lies,  and 
perhaps  by  the  fact  that  his  old  master  the 
Elector  was  living  in  retirement  there.  It  was 
his  practice  during  these  country  visits  to  live 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  entire  seclusion,  and  to 
elaborate  and  reduce  into  ultimate  form  and 
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oompleteness  the  ideas  which  had  oocurred  to 
him  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  with 
which  his  sketch-books  were  crowded.  His 
main  oocapation  during  this  summer  was  '  The 
Mount  of  Olives/  which  Ries  found  far  ad- 
vanced when  he  arrived  in  Vienna  in  1801.^ 
The  words  were  by  Huber,*  and  we  have 
Beethoven's  own  testimony'  that  they  were 
written,  with  his  assistance,  in  fourteen  days. 
He  was  doubtless  engaged  at  the  same  time,  after 
his  manner,  with  other  works,  not  inferior  to 
that  oratorio  in  their  several  classes,  which  are 
known  on  various  grounds  to  have  been 
composed  during  this  year.  These  are  two 
Violin  Sonatas  in  A  minor  and  F,  dedicated  to 
Count  von  Fries^-originally  published  together 
(Oct.  28)  as  op.  23,  but  now  separated  under 
independent  Nos.  ;  the  String  Quintet  in  0  (op. 
29) ;  and  no  fewer  than  four  masterpieces  for  the 
Piano — the  Grand  Sonatas  in  Ab  (op.  26)  and  D 
(op.  28);  the  two  Sonatas  entitled  'Quasi 
Fantasia'  in  £b  and  in  Oit  minor  (op.  27) ; 
which,  though  not  published  till  1802,  were 
all  four  completed  during  this  year.^  To  each 
of  them  a  word  or  two  is  due.  The  Sonata  in 
Ab — dedicated,  like  those  of  op.  1  and  13,  to 
his  prime  friend  Prince  Carl  Lichnowsky — 
is  said^  to  owe  its  noble  Funeral  March  to 
pique  at  the  praises  on  a  march  by  no  means 
worthy  of  them  in  Paer's  'Achille.'  That 
opera — produced  at  Vienna  on  June  6  of  this 
year — ^is  the  same  about  which  Paer  used  to 
tell  a  good  story  of  Beethoven,  illustrating  at 
once  his  sincerity  and  his  terrible  want  of 
manners.  He  was  listening  to  the  opera  with 
its  composer,  and  after  saying  over  and  over 
again,  '01  que  c'est  beau,'  'Ot  que  o'est 
int^ressant,'  at  last  could  contain  himself  no 
longer,  but  burst  out,  '  II  faut  que  je  compose 
cela.'*  The  Qrand  Sonata  in  D  received  its 
title  of  '  Pastorale '  (more  appropriate  than  such 
titles  often  are)  from  Oranz  the  publisher,  of 
Hamburg.  The  Andante,  by  some  thought 
inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  Sonata,  was  Beet- 
hoven's peculiar  favourite,  and  very  frequently 
played  by  him.^  The  flyleaf  of  the  autograph 
of  the  work  contains  a  humorous  duet  and 
chorus — '  the  praise  of  the  fat  one,'  making  fun 
of  Schuppanzigh  '  —  '  Schuppanzigh  ist  ein 
Lump,  ein  Lump,'  etc.  The  remaining  two, 
qualified  as  'Fantasia'  by  their  author,  have 
had  very  different  fotes.  One,  that  in  Eb»  has 
always  lived  in  the  shadow  of  its  sister,  and  is 
comparatively  little  known.  The  other,  the 
so -called  'Moonlight  Sonata,'*  is  as  widely 
played  and  as  passionately  loved  as  any  of 
Beethoven's  pianoforte  works.     It  is  one  of  his 
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most  original  productions.  The  dedication  to 
the  Countess  Guicciardi,  upon  which  so  much 
romance  has  been  built,  has  had  a  colder  light 
thrown  on  it  by  the  lady  herself.  '  Beethoven,' 
said  she,  '  gave  me  the  Rondo  in  G,  but  want- 
ing to  dedicate  something  to  the  Princess 
Lichnowsky  he  took  the  Rondo  away,  and  gave 
me  the  Sonata  in  Git  minor  instead.'  ^® 

Meantime  his  deafness,  which  began  with 
violent  noise  in  his  ears,  had  gradually  merged 
into  something  more  serious.  He  consulted 
doctor  after  doctor — Dr.  Frank,  the  hospital 
doctor,  his  friend  Wegeler,  and  Vering — but  the 
malady  constantly  increased.  It  gave  him  the 
keenest  distress ;  but  so  great  were  his  resolution 
and  confidence  that  not  even  the  prospect  of  this 
tremendous  affliction  could  subdue  him.  '  I  will 
as  far  as  possible  defy  my  fate,  though  there  must 
be  moments  when  I  shall  be  the  most  miserable 
of  God's  creatures.'  .  .  .'I  will  grapple  with  &te; 
it  shall  never  drag  me  down.'  Tlie  letters  to 
Wegeler  of  June  29  >>  and  Nov.  16,  1801,  from 
which  these  words  are  taken,  give  an  extra- 
ordinary picture  of  the  mingled  independence 
and  sensibility  which  charact^ised  this  remark- 
able man,  and  of  the  entire  mastery  which  music 
had  in  him  over  friendship,  love,  pain,  deafness, 
or  any  other  external  circumstance.  'Every 
day  I  come  nearer  to  the  aim  which  I  can  feel, 
though  I  cannot  describe  it,  and  on  which  alone 
your  Beethoven  can  exist.  No  more  rest  for 
him  t '  'I  live  only  in  my  music,  and  no 
sooner  is  one  thing  done  than  the  next  is  begun. 
As  I  am  now  writing,  I  often  work  at  three  and 
four  things  at  once.'  How  truly  this  describes 
the  incessant  manner  in  which  his  ideas  flowed, 
may  be  seen  from  the  sketch-book  published 
by  Nottebohm,^  and  which  is  the  offspring  of 
this  very  period— Oct.  1801  to  May  1802.  It 
contains  4cetches  for  the  Finale  of  the  Second 


Symphony,  for  the  three  Violin  Sonatas  (op. 
80)  ;  for  Piano  Sonatas  in  G  and  D  minor  (op. 
81) ;  for  the  Variations  in  F  (op.  84),  and  in 
£b  (op.  35) ;  and  a  large  number  of  less  im- 
portant works,  the  themes  of  which  are  so  mixed 
up  and  repeated  as  to  show  that  they  were  all 
in  his  mind  and  his  intention  at  once. 

The  spring  of  1802  saw  the  publication  of 
several  veiy  important  pieces,  the  correction  of 
which  must  have  added  to  his  occupations — the 
Serenade  (op.  26) ;  the  Sonatas  in  Bb  ^  (op.  22), 
Ab  (op.  26),  Eb  and  C«  minor  (op.  27,  Nos.  1  and 
2) ;  the  Variations  for  Piano  and  Violoncello  on 
Mozart's '  Bei  Mannem, '  and  6  Gontretanze.  ^*  All 
the  works  just  enumerated  were  out  by  April,  and 
were  followed  in  the  later  months  by  the  Septet, 
issued  in  two  portions ;  the  Sonata  in  D  (op. 
28);   6  Landler;^  the  Rondo  in  G  (op.  51, 
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No.  2) ;  and  in  Deoember  by  the  Quintet  in  C 
(op.  29).  After  finishing  the  Sonata  in  D  (op. 
28),  he  told  Erumpholz,  says  Ozerny,  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  his  works,  adding,  *  From 
to-day  I  will  strike  out  a  new  road.'  ^  Soon 
after  appeared  the  three  sonatas  (op.  81). 

Beethoven  had  recently  again  changed  his 
doctor.  Vering  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he 
consalted  Schmidt,  a  person  apparently  of  some 
eminence,  and  it  was  possibly  on  his  recom- 
mendation that  he  selected  the  village  of  Heili- 
genstadt,  at  that  time  a  most  retired  spot,  lying 
beyond  Unter-Dobling,  among  the  lovely  wooded 
valleys  in  the  direction  of  the  Kahlenberg  and 
Leopoldsberg.  Here  he  remained  till  October, 
labouring  at  the  completion  of  the  works  men- 
tioned above,  which  he  had  sketched  early  in 
the  year,  and  which  he  probably  completed 
before  returning  to  Vienna.  Here  too  he  wrote 
the  very  affecting  letter  usually  known  as 
'Beethoven's  Will,'  dated  Oct.  6,  and  addressed 
to  his  brothers,  to  be  opened  after  his  death,' 
a  letter  full  of  depression  and  distress,  but 
perhaps  not  more  so  than  that  written  by  many 
a  man  of  sensibility  under  temporarily  adverse 
circumstances ;  anyhow  it  does  not  give  us  a 
high  idea  of  Dr.  Schmidt's  wisdom  in  con- 
demning a  dyspeptic  patient  to  so  long  a  course 
of  solitude.  At  any  rate,  if  we  compare  it  with 
the  genial,  cheerful  strains  of  the  music  which 
he  was  writing  at  the  time — ^take  the  Symphony 
in  D  as  one  example  only — and  rememl^r  his 
own  words :  '  Letter-writing  was  never  my/orto, 
...  I  live  only  in  my  music' — it  loses  a 
good  deal  of  its  significance.'  Once  back  in 
town  his  spirits  returned ;  and  some  of  his  most 
facetious  letters  to  ZmeskaU  are  dated  irom  this 
time.  On  returning  he  changed  his  residence 
from  the  SaQer-Statte,  where  we  last  left  him« 
to  the  Peters- Platz,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  house.  In  the  story  above 
Beethoven  lived  his  old  friend  Forster,  who  had 
won  his  affection  by  giving  him  hints  on  quartet 
writing  on  his  first  arrival  in  Vienna.  Forster 
had  a  little  son  whom  Beethoven  undertook  to 
instruct,  and  the  boy,  then  just  six,  long^ 
remembered  having  to  get  up  in  the  dark  in  the 
winter  mornings  and  descend  the  stairs  for  his 
lessons.  TMs  winter  again  there  were  many 
proofe  to  correct — the  2  Piano  Sonatas  (op.  81, 
1  and  2),  the  8  Violin  ditto  (op.  80),  2  sets  of 
Variations  (op.  84,  86),  all  which  appeared  early 
in  1808.  The  Piano  Sonatas  just  mentioned  he 
regarded  as  a  change  in  his  style — ^which  they 
certainly  are,  the  D  minor  especially.  The 
Variations  he  mentions^  as  distinct  in  kind 
from  his  earlier  ones,  and  therefore  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  series  of  his  large  works,  and 
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numbered  aooordingly.  In  addition  there  were 
publiahed  in  1808  2  Preludes  (op.  89),  dating 
from  1789  ;  7  Bagatelles,  some  of  them  as 
old  as  1782,  but  one  at  least  (No.  6)  written 
within  the  last  twelve  months.  Also  the 
Romance  in  G  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (op. 
40),  and  6  Sacred  Songs  (op.  48),  dedicated 
to  his  Russian  friend  Count  von  Browne.  And 
proofs  at  that  date  appear  to  have  been  for- 
midable things,  and  to  have  required  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  vigilance  and  labour. 
Not  only  had  the  engravers'  mistakes  to  be 
guarded  against,  and  the  obscurities  of  Beet- 
hoven's writing,  but  the  publishers  were  occa- 
sionally composers  and  took  on  themselves  to 
correct  his  heresies  and  soften  his  abruptnesses 
as  they  passed  through  their  hands.  Thus  in 
the  Sonata  in  G  (op.  81,  No.  1),  Nageli  of  Zurich 
interpolated  four  bars.*  Of  course  Beethoven 
discovered  the  addition  on  hearing  Riee  play 
from  the  proof,  and  his  rage  was  naturally 
unbounded.  The  mistakes  were  corrected,  and 
an  amended  proof  was  transmitted  at  once  to 
Simrock  of  Bonn,  who  soon  got  out  an  *  Edition 
tr^  oorrecte ' ; — but  Nageli  adhered  to  his  own 
version  of  Beethoven's  music,  and  editions  are 
still  issued  7  containing  the  four  redundant 
bars.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  after  opus  81 
he  published  no  more  for  Beethoven.  But  even 
without  such  intentional  errors,  correcting  in 
those  days  was  hard  work.  'My  Quartets,'  he 
complains,  '  are  again  published  full  of  mistakes- 
and  errcUa  great  and  small ;  they  swarm  like 
fish  in  the  sea — ^innumerable. '  ^  Tlie  Quintet  in 
0  (op.  29),  published  by  Breitkopf,  was  pirated 
by  Artaria  of  Vienna,  and  being  engraved  from 
a  very  hasty  copy  was  extraordinarily  full  of 
blunders.^  Beethoven  adopted  a  very  char- 
acteristic mode  of  revenge ;  fifty  copies  had  been 
struck  off,  which  he  offered  Artaria  to  ooirect, 
but  in  doing  so  caused  Riee  to  make  the  altera^ 
tions  with  so  strong  a  hand  that  the  copies  were 
quite  unsaleable.^®  It  was  an  evil  that  never 
abated.  In  sending  off  the  copies  of  the  A  minor 
Quartet  twenty  years  later,  he  says,  *l  have 
passed  the  whole  forenoon  to-day  and  yesterday 
afternoon  in  correcting  these  two  pieces,  and  am 
quite  hoarse  with  stamping  and  swearing ' — and 
no  wonder,  when  the  provocation  was  so  great. 
The  noble  Sonatas,  op.  81,  to  the  first  of  which 
one  of  the  above  aneodotes  refers,  were  unfortu- 
nate in  more  ways  than  one.  They  were 
promised  to  Nageli,  but  Caspar  Beethoven  ^^  by 
some  blunder — whether  for  his  own  profit  or  his 
brother's  does  not  appear — ^had  sold  them  to  a. 

•  BetwMD  the  astli  end  tTtli  bare  from  the  end  o<  tbe  Snt 
moremcnt. 

7  X.a.  ihat  of  HoUe  of  WollMib«tteL  An  equally  gntoltoiw 
eltention  bee  bceo  made  tai  tbe  Sonate  opw  81a.  See  niarer. 
rermkkmlm,  n.  192. 

•Letter  to  BoAneteter,  April  8.  laoa  •  Bke,  in  UQ. 

M  Blee.  pw  no.  He  laeoed  e  notloe  (Jan.  S.  ISQi)  to  the  pabUeu 
eMitloiiiliig  them  ecRlnet  this  Inoorreet  edition.  [POr  an  aoooont  off 
the  law  prooeedlngB  wbldi  oooaslimed  a  aeoond  notioe  (M areh  SI. 
1804)  mullfiring  the  former  one.  aee  'Dtaoorerr  of  Beethoven 
DoeomeoWne  JfWaioal  IferM,  July  S7.  Ang.  9  and  10,  1888.  See- 
-•""' IL  S78.J  u  Elee,  pw  87. 
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Leipzig  hoiifle.i  The  diaooyery  enraged  Beet- 
hoven, who  hated  any  appearance  of  deceit  in 
lus  dealings  ;  he  challenged  his  brother  with 
the  fact,  and  the  quarrel  aotoally  proceeded  to 
blows.  Knowing  how  much  Beethoven  disliked 
his  earty  works,  it  is  difficult  not  to  imagine 
that  the  appearance  of  the  two  boyish  Preludes, 
op.  39,  and,  in  the  following  year,  of  the  Varia- 
tions, op.  44  (composed  1792  or  1798),  both 
published  at  Leipzig — ^was  due  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  Caspar. 

A  great  event  in  1808  was  the  production  of 
'  The  Mount  of  Olives,'  his  first  vocal  composi- 
tion on  a  larger  scale  than  a  scena.  The  concert 
took  place  in  the  Theatre  'an  der  Wien'  on 
April  6,  and  the  programme  included  three  new 
works — the  Oratorio,  the  Symphony  in  D,  and 
the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  0  minor,  playeid  by 
Beethoven  himself.  Interesting  accounts  of  the 
rehearsal  (in  which  Prince  lichnowsky  showed 
himself  as  friendly  as  ever)  and  of  the  perform- 
ance will  be  found  in  Ries  and  Seyfried.*  Diffi- 
cult as  it  is  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing,  the  Sym- 
phony appeara  to  have  been  found  too  laboured 
by  the  critics,  and  not  equal  to  the  former  one.' 
The  success  of  the  Oratorio  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  repeated  three  times  (making  four 
performances)  by  independent  parties  in  the 
course  of  the  next  twelve  months.  The  Sonata 
for  Piano  and  Violin,  how  so  well  known  as 
the  '  Kreutzer  Sonata,'  was  first  played  on  May 
17,  at  the  Augarten,  at  8  A.M.  There  was  a 
curious  bombastic  half-caste  English  violin- 
player  in  Vienna  at  that  time  named  Bridge- 
tower.  He  had  engaged  Beethoven  to  write 
a  sonata  for  their  joint  performance  at  his 
concert.  Knowing  Beethoven's  reluctance  to 
complete  bespoken  works,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  him  behind  time  and  Bridgetower 
damouring  loudly  for  his  music.  The  Finale 
was  easily  attainable,  having  been  written  the 
year  before  for  the  Sonata  in  A  (op.  80,  No.  1), 
and  the  violin  part  of  the  firat  movement  seems 
to  have  been  ready  a  few  days  before  the  concert, 
though  at  the  performance  the  pianoforte  copy 
still  remained  almost  a  blank,  with  only  an 
indication  here  and  there.  But  the  Variations 
were  literally  finished  only  at  the  last  moment, 
and  Bridgetower  had  to  play  them  at  sight  from 
the  blurred  and  blotted  autograph  of  the  com- 
poser. '  Beethoven's  rendering  of  the  Andante 
was  so  noble,  pure,  and  chaste,  as  to  cause  a 
universal  demand  for  an  encore.'^  A  quarrel 
with  Bridgetower  caused  the  alteration  of  the 
dedication. 

Before  Beethoven  left  town  this  year  he  made 
an  arrangement  to  write  an  opera  for  Schikane- 
der,  Mozart's  old  comrade,  the  manager  of  the 
Theatre  'an  der  Wien.'^    Beyond  the  bare  fact 
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nothing  is  known  on  the  subject  It  is  possible  * 
that  a  MS.  Trio'  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
'  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde '  at  Vienna,  and 
afterwards  worked  up  into  the  duet  in  'Fidelio,' 
is  a  portion  of  the  proposed  work,  but  this  is 
mere  coigecture.  The  arrangement  was  an- 
nounced on  June  29,  and  Beethoven  had  before 
that  date,  perhaps  as  early  as  April,  taken  up 
his  quartero  at  the  theatre  with  his  brother 
Caspar,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  necessary 
to  a  person  so  inapt  at  business  as  Ludwig. 
His  summer  and  autumn  were  again  spent — 
after  a  few  weeks'  Kur  at  Baden  ^ — at  Ober- 
Dobling,  and  were  occupied  principally  with  his 
Third  Symphony  on  '  Napoleon  Bonaparte,'  the 
idea  of  which,  since  its  suggestion  in  1798, 
appeus  to  have  ripened  with  the  contemplation 
of  the  splendid  career  of  the  First  Consul  as 
soldier,  lawgiver,  statesman,  and  hero,  until  it 
became  an  actual  fact 

Of  the  order  in  which  the  movements  of  this 
mighty  work  were  composed  we  have  not  yet 
any  information,  but  Uiere  is  no  doubt  that 
when  Beethoven  returned  to  his  lodgings  in  the 
theatre  in  the  autumn  of  1808  the  Finale  was 
complete  enough,  at  least  in  its  general  outlines,' 
to  be  played  through  by  its  author.  There  are 
traces  of  Beethoven  being  a  great  deal  in  society 
this  winter.  Two  young  Rhinelanders — Gleich- 
enstein,  a  friend  and  fellow  official  of  Breuning's 
in  the  War  Office,  and  Mahler,  also  a  Government 
official  and  an  amateur  portrait -painter,  were 
now  added  to  his  cirde.'  With  another  painter, 
Macco,^^  he  appeara  to  have  been  on  terms  of 
great  intimacy.  The  Abb^  Vogler  was  in  Vienna 
this  season  with  his  pupil  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber,  and  a  record  ^*  survives  of  a  soir^  given 
by  Sonnleithner,  at  which  Vogler  and  Beethoven 
met,  and  each  gave  the  other  a  subject  to  ex- 
temporise upon.  The  subject  given  by  Beet- 
hoven to  Vogler  we  merely  know  to  have  been 
4^  bare  long,  while  that  on  which  he  himself 
held  forth  was  'the  scale  of  C  migor,  three  bars, 
alia  breve,'  Vogler  was  evidently  the  more  ex- 
pert contrapuntist,  but  Beethoven  astonished 
even  his  rival's  adherents  by  his  extraordinary 
playing,  and  by  a  prodigious  flow  of  the  finest 
ideas.  Nodes  ooenoeque  deomm, — Clementi  too 
was  in  Vienna  about  this  time,  or  a  little  later, 
with  his  pupil  Klengel.  He  and  Beethoven 
often  dined  at  the  same  restaurant,  but  neither 
would  speak  first,  and  there  was  no  intercourse,  i* 
Not  for  want  of  respect  on  Beethoven's  side,  for 
he  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Clementi,  and 
thought  his  Method  one  of  the  best.  This 
winter  saw  the  beginning  of  a  correspondence  *' 
which  was  not  destined  to  bear  fruit  till  some 
yeara  later — with  Thomson  the  music-publisher 
of  Edinburgh.    Thomson  had  already  published 
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arrangements  of  Scotch  airs  by  Pleyel  and 
Kozeluch,  and,  with  the  true  eye  of  a  man  of 
business,  was  now  anxious  to  obtain  from  a 
greater  and  more  famous  musician  than  either, 
six  sonatas  on  Scotch  themes.  Beethoven  re- 
plies on  Oct.  5,  offering  to  compose  six  sonatas 
for  300  ducats  (£150).  Thomson  responded  by 
offering  half  the  sum  named,  and  there  for  the 
present  the  correspondence  dropped.  The  pros- 
pect of  an  opera  from  Boethoyen  was  put  an 
end  to  at  the  beginning  of  1804  by  the  theatre 
passing  out  of  Schikaneder's  hands  into  those  of 
Baron  von  Braun,  and  with  this  his  lodging  in 
the  theatre  naturally  ceased.^  He  moved  into 
the  same  house  with  Stephen  Breuning — *  Das 
Bothe  Haus, '  near  the  present  Votive  Church,  and 
there  the  rupture  already  spoken  of  took  place. 
The  early  part  of  1804  was  taken  up  in 
passing  through  the  press  the  Symphony  No.  2 
(dedicated  to  Prince  Carl  Lichnowsky),  and  the 
three  four-hand  Marches,  both  of  which  works 
were  published  in  March— but  the  real  absorb- 
ing occupation  of  the  whole  winter  must  have 
been  thecompletion  of  the  Bonaparte  Symphony. 
At  length  the  work  was  done,  a  fair  copy  was 
made,  the  outside  page  of  which  contained  the 
words  'Napoleon  Bonaparte^  .  .  .  Louis  van 
Beetlioven,'  and  it  lay  on  the  composer's  table 
for  the  proper  opportunity  of  official  transmission 
to  Paris.  On  May  8  the  motion  for  making 
Napoleon  emperor  passed  the  Assembly,  and  on 
the  18th,  after  his  election  by  plebiscite,  he  as- 
sumed the  title.  The  news  must  have  quickly 
reached  Vienna,  and  was  at  once  communicated 
to  Beethoven  by  Ries.  The  story  need  not  be 
given  here  in  detail  In  a  fury  of  disappoint- 
ment and  with  a  torrent  of  reproaches  he  tore 
off  the  title-page  and  dashed  it  on  the  ground. 
At  some  future  time  it  received  the  n^w  name 
by  which  we  know  it,  and  under  which  it  was 
published — 'Sinfonia  eroica  per  festeggiare  il 
sowenire  d'  un  gran  uomo ' — but  this  was  prob- 
ably an  afterthought,  and  the  cover  of  the  MS. 
now  in  the  Bibliothek  at  Vienna,  runs  thus  * — 


Slnfonia  gronde 

Napoleon  Bonaparte 

804  Im  August 

del  Sigr. 
Louis  van  Beethoven 


Op.  08 


The  right  to  use  the  Symphony  was  purchased 
by  Prince  Lobkowitz,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 
It  was  played  at  his  house  during  the  winter, 
and  remained  in  MS.  till  October  1806. 

The/roccM  at  Breuning's  rooms,  already  men- 

1  ThA7«.  U.  Ma  •  [RlM  (p.  78)  hM  merely  Bnonapute.] 

>  (Tbe  deeoription  of  the  title  on  the  autocrftph.  •ooovdinc  to 
Thayer  (U.  MS),  bought  by  J.  Denaver.  at  the  Mle  of  Beethoven's 
things  hi  1897,  la  slmUar  to  the  one  glTen  abore.  aoceepting  Uiat 
under  'Blnfbnla  graade'  are  two  woards  seratched  thionA.  As 
Thayer  doee  not  gl-n  thoee  words.  It  would  seem  that  tliey  are 
illegible.  Nottebohm,  by  the  way.  speaks  of  the  scon  In  the 
'   1  of  J.  Dessaner  as  a  revised  copy.    Bee  Thmn.  rmrw.  p.  OS.] 


tioned,  ended  by  Beethoven's  dashing  off  to 
Baden,  and  then  returning  to  his  old  quarters 
at  Dobling.  There  he  composed  the  Grand 
Sonata  in  0,  which  he  afterwards  dedicated  to 
Count  Waldstein,  and  that  in  F,  op.  54,  which, 
though  only  in  two  movements  and  dedicated 
to  no  one,  is  not  inferior  in  originality  to  its 
longer  companion.  It  is  to  the  Finale  of  this 
work,  and  not  that  of  the  '  Appassionata '  as 
usually  believed,  that  Eies's  story  applies.^ 
Ries  appears  to  have  gone  out,  as  he  very  often 
did,  to  Dobling — ^mthin  an  easy  walk  of  Vienna 
— and  to  have  remained  with  his  master  all  the 
after  part  of  the  day.  They  went  for  an  im- 
mense walk,  and  did  not  get  home  till  eight  in 
the  evening.  During  the  whole  time  Beel^oven 
had  been  humming  and  growling  to  himself,  but 
without  anything  like  a  tune.  On  Ries  aeJdng 
him  what  it  was,  he  replied  that  it  was  a  theme 
for  the  finale  of  the  Sonata.  The  instant  they 
reached  the  house  he  sat  down  to  the  piano 
without  taking  off  his  hat,  and  for  more  than 
an  hour  pounded  away  at  his  new  idea.  Ries 
sat  in  a  comer  listening. — ^The  Sonata  in  G,  just 
mentioned,  contained  when  completed  a  long 
Andante  in  F — the  subject  of  a  very  character- 
istic story,  already  alluded  to  (p.  222).  This, 
however,  at  the  advice  of  some  judicious  critic, 
he  was  induced  to  take  out  and  replace  ^  by  the 
present  short  introductoiy  Adagio,  after  which 
it  was  published  separately,  and  became  the 
well-known  'Andante  favori.'*  During  this 
summer,  on  July  19  or  26,  there  was  a  concert 
at  the  Augarten,  at  which  Beethoven  conducted ; 
the  Symphony  in  D  was  performed,  and  Ries 
made  his  first  public  appearance  as  Beethoven's 
scholar  in  the  0  minor  Concerto.  Ries's  story 
of  his  cadenza  is  too  long  for  these  pages,  but 
should  be  read.^  The  Hanoforte  part  having 
to  be  written  out  for  Ries,  the  Concerto  was  at 
last  ready  for  publication,  and  in  fact  made  its 
appearance  in  November,  dedicated  to  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  an  amateur  of  re- 
markable musical  gifts,  whose  acquaintance 
Beethoven  made  when  he  visited  his  uncle's 
court  in  1796,  and  who  while  in  Vienna  at 
this  very  time  was  one  of  the  first  to  hear 
and  appreciate  the  new  Symphony.*  When 
Beethoven  came  back  it  was  to  a  new  lodging, 
in  a  house  of  Baron  Pasqualati's,  on  the  Molker- 
Bastion  near  Prince  Lichnowsky's,  and  in  some 
sense  this  was  his  last ;  for  though  he  left  it 
more  than  once,  yet  the  Baron  always  forbade 
the  rooms  to  be  let,  saying  that  Beethoven  was 
sure  to  come  back  to  them  again.  Breuning 
and  he  soon  met,  and  a  reconciliation  took 
place  which  was  not  interrupted  for  many 
years — but  they  never  again  put  their  friend- 
ship so  far  to  the  proof  as  to  live  together. 

*  [Ries  himself  (p.  99)  says  'Sonata  In  F minor,  op.  B7';  lliajer, 
however  (11.  S8B)  deelares  that  Ries  Is  In  error.] 

>  [The  antograph  soore  olearly  shows  that  the  Adagio  was  la. 
serted:  the  writing  and  Ink  difhr;  thus  Rlss's  aooonnt  {/fcUt, 
p.  101)  Is  oonflrmed.  J 

•B.  AH.  199.  7  jfoeissn,  pw  114.  •  [8m Th.  11.  9Ba] 
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BretiniDg's  attitade  throng  the  whole  aflair  is 
in  keeping  with  his  solid  sensible  character,  and 
does  Um  infinite  credit.  His  letter  to  W^^ler 
of  Not.  18  gives  no  hint  of  a  quarrel,  but  is  ftill 
of  the  deepest  sympathy  with  Beethoyen  under 
the  affliction  of  his  deafness.  In  addition  to  the 
works  already  mentioned  as  published  during 
1804  must  be  named  the  great  Sonata  in  £b» 
which  ultimately  became  the  third  of  opus  81; 
7  Variations  on  *  God  save  the  King/  and  5  on 
'  Rule  Britannia '  ^ ;  a  song,  *  Der  Waoh telsohlag, ' ' 
and  'Ah!  perfido.'^  Why  he  selected  these 
two  English  airs  does  not  appear.  At  a  later 
date  he  said,  2ipropos  of  its  use  in  his  Battle 
Symphony,  '  I  must  show  the  English  a  little 
what  a  blessing  they  have  in  God  save  the 
King.'  ^  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  him  so  fond 
of  it. — The  first  trial  of  the  Eroica  took  place 
in  December^  at  Prince  Lobkowitz's.  The 
opinions  expressed  concerning  it  are  collected 
by  Thayer,  and  should  be  read  and  digested  by 
all  who  are  tempted  to  regard  music  from  the 
•  finality '  point  of  view. 

Beethoven's  connection  with  the  Theatre  *  an 
der  Wien,'  though  interrupted,  was  not  at  an 
end.  Baron  von  Braun  took  Schikaneder  into 
his  service,  and  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  re- 
new the  offer.  Bouilly's  libretto,  which  had  been 
already  set  by  Gaveaux  *  and  Paer,^  was  chosen, 
and  Sonnleithner  was  employed  to  make  the 
German  translation.  Beethoven  went  back  to 
his  rooms  at  the  theatre,  and  set  to  work  with 
energy.  But,  remembering  his  habit  of  doing 
several  things  at  once,  we  need  not  suppose 
that,  though  at  work  on  a  text,  he  dropped 
other  compositions.  A  letter  to  Artaria  shows 
that  on  June  1,  1805,  he  was  engaged  on  a 
new  Quintet,  the  suggestion  of  Count  Fries.  ^ 
Though  he  had  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
mention  it  to  the  publisher,  its  ultimate  fate 
is  still  a  matter  of  complete  uncertainty;  it 
certainly  never  arrived  at  publication.  He 
also  completed  the  Sonata  in  F  (op.  54), 
and  probably  entirely  composed  the  Triple 
Concerto  (op.  56).,  But  the  opera  was  his 
main  and  absorbing  business.  During  the 
whole  of  the  spring  he  was  hard  at  work,  and 
in  June  he  betook  himself  to  Hetzendorf,  there 
to  put  his  sketches  into  shape,  and  to  get 
inspiration  from  his  favourite  woods  and  fields. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  amount 
of  labour  and  pains  which  he  bestowed  on  his 
work,  and  of  the  strangely  tentative  manner  in 
which  so  great  a  genius  proceeded,  we  may 
mention  that  in  the  sketch-book  which  con- 
tains the  materials  for  the  opera — a  thick  oblong 
volume  of  846  jNiges,  16  staves  to  the  page — 
there  are  no  fewer  than  18  distinct  and  different 
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beginnings  to  Florestan's  air  'In  des  Lebens 
Friihlingstagen,'  and  10  to  the  chorus  <Wer 
ein  holdes  Weib.**  To  reduce  these  chaotic 
materials  to  order,  and  to  score  the  work,  was 
the  entire  occupation  of  these  summer  months. 
Closely  as  he  was  occupied  he  could  occasionally 
visit  Vienna,  and  on  one  occasion  in  July  ^®  we 
find  him  at  Sonnleithner's  rooms  with  Cherubini 
and  Vogler.  Cherubini  arrived  in  Vienna  with 
his  wife  early  in  the  month,  and  remained  till 
the  following  ApriL  His  operas  had  long  been 
favourites  on  tiie  Vienna  stage.  The  *Deux 
Joum^'  was  performed  under  his  direction 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  *Faniska'  was 
produced  for  the  first  time  on  Feb.  25,  1806. 
Beethoven  knew  them  well,  and  has  left  on 
record  ^^  that  he  esteemed  their  author  above  all 
then  living  writers  for  the  stage.  He  also 
thought  so  highly  of  Cberubini's  Bequiem  as 
to  say  that  he  should  borrow  largely  and  liter- 
ally from  it  in  the  event  of  his  writing  one.^ 
But  the  influence  of  Cherubini  on  Beethoven's 
vocal  music  is  now  ^'  acknowledged.  The  two 
artists  were  much  together,  and  agreed  as  well 
as  two  men  of  such  strong  character  and  open 
speech  were  likely  to  agree.  Cherubini  pre- 
sented the  composer  of  'Fidelio'  with  a  copy 
of  the  Mithode  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  tiie 
scores  of '  M^6e '  and  *  Faniska '  are  conspicuous 
in  the  sale  catalogue  of  Beethoven's  scanty 
library." 

One  proof  that  '  Fidelio '  was  complete  before 
his  return  to  town  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
he  allowed  others  to  hear  it  On  one  occasion 
he  played  it  to  a  select  set  of  friends,  ^^  when 
Ries  (as  already  mentioned)  was  excluded  ;  and 
thus — as  he  was  shortly  afterwards  called  to 
Bonn  by  the  conscription — lost  his  chance  of 
hearing*  the  opera  at  all  in  its  first  shape.  That 
Beethoven's  voice  in  singing  was  *  detestable '  ^* 
will  not  have  diminished  the  interest  of  the  trial. 
The  work  of  rehearsing  the  music  now  began, 
and  was  evidently  attended  with  enormous  diffi- 
culties, especially  in  regard  to  the  singers. 
They  complained  that  their  passages  were  un- 
singable,  while  Beethoven  on  his  part  was  deter- 
mined to  make  no  alterations — and  apparently 
none  were  then  made.^^  With  the  band  he 
fared  little  better.  He  even  invokes  his  deaf- 
ness as  an  assistance.  Writing  only  two  days 
before  the  first  performance,  he  says,*'  *Pray 
try  to  persuade  Seyfried  to  conduct  my  opera 
to-day,  as  I  wish  to  see  and  hear  it  from  a 
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distanoe ;  in  this  waj  my  patience  will  at  least 
not  be  so  severely  tried  by  the  rehearsal  as  when 
I  am  close  enough  to  hear  my  music  so  bungled. 
I  really  do  believe  it  is  done  on  purpose.     Of 

the  wind  I  wiU  say  nothing,  but .     All 

jpp,  crt9c^  all  cUcresCf  and  all/,  ff.  may  as  well 
be  struck  out  of  my  music,  since  not  one  of 
them  is  attended  to.  I  lose  all  desire  to  write 
anything  more  if  my  music  is  to  be  so  played.' 
And  again,  ^  '  the  whole  business  of  the  opera 
is  the  most  distressing  thing  in  the  world.' 

The  performanoe  at  the  Theatre  'an  der 
Wien'*  was  fixed  for  Wednesday,  Nov.  20. 
External  events  could  hardly  have  been  more 
unpropitious.  The  oooupation  of  Ulm  and 
Salzburg  had  been  followed  on  Nov.  18  by  the 
entry  of  the  French  army  into  Vienna.  Bona- 
parte took  up  his  quarters  at  Schonbrunn  ;  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  chief  nobility  and 
other  wealthy  persons  and  patrons  of  music  had 
deserted  the  town,  and  it  was  a  conquered  city 
tenanted  by  Frenchmen.  It  was  in  such  circum- 
stances that  'Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe' 
was  produced.  The  opera  was  originally  in  8 
acts.  It  was  performed  on  the  20th,  21st,  and 
22nd,  and  was  then  withdrawn  by  the  com- 
poser.' The  overture  on  these  occasions  was 
that  known  as  *  Leonora  No.  2.'  It  was  felt 
by  Beethoven's  friends  that,  in  addition  to  the 
drawbacks  of  the  French  occupation  and  of  the 
advanced  character  of  the  music,  the  opera  was 
too  long ;  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  Prince 
lachnovrsky's  house,  when  the  whole  work  was 
gone  through  at  the  piano,  and  after  a  battle 
lasting  from  7  till  1  in  the  morning,  Beethoven 
was  induced  to  sacrifice  three  entire  numbers. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Beethoven  that  though 
furious  and  unpleasant  to  the  very  greatest  de- 
gree while  the  struggle  was  going  on,  yet  when 
once  the  decision  was  made  he  was  in  his  most 
genial  temper.^  The  libretto  was  at  once  put 
into  the  hands  of  Stephen  Breuning,  by  whom 
it  was  reduced  to  two  acts  and  generally  im- 
proved, and  in  this  shortened  form,  and  with 
the  revised  Overture  known  as  '  Leonora  No.  8,' 
it  was  again  performed  on  March  29,  1806,  but, 
owing  to  Beethoven's  delays  over  the  alterations, 
with  only  one  band  rehearsal.^  It  was  repeated 
on  April  10,  and  after  that  each  time  to  fuller 
and  more  appreciative  houses,  and  then,  owing 
to  a  quarrel  between  Beethoven  and  Baron 
Braun,  the  intendant  of  the  theatre,  suddenly 
and  finally  withdrawn.^  Attempts  were  made 
to  bring  it  out  at  Berlin,  but  they  came  to 
nothing,  and  this  great  work  was  then  practic- 
ally shelved  for  seven  or  eight  years. 

It  is  an  astonishing  proof  of  the  vigour  and 
fertility  of  the  mind  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  work  and  worry 
he  should  have  planned  and  partly  carried  out 
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two  of  his  greatest  instrumental  compositions. 
We  have  the  assurance  of  Nottebohm  ^  that  the 
Piano  Concerto  in  G  and  the  Symphony  in  0 
minor  were  both  begun  about  1806.  There  are 
many  indications  in  his  letters  that  his  health 
was  at  this  time  anything  but  good,  and  the 
demands  of  society  on  him  must  have  been  great. 
Against  them  he  could  arm  himself  by  such 
reflections  as  the  following  pencil^  note  in 
the  margin  of  a  sketch-book  of  this  very  date. 
'  Struggling  as  you  are  in  the  vortex  of  society, 
it  is  yet  possible,  notwithstanding  all  social 
hindnmces,  to  write  operas.  Let  your  deafness 
be  no  longer  a  secret — even  in  your  Art  1 ' 

On  May  25,*  the  marriage  contract  of  Caspar 
Carl  Beetiioven  with  Johanna  Reis  was  signed 
— harbinger  of  unexpected  suffering  for  Ludwig 
— and  on  May  26  he  seriously  began  the  first 
of  the  three  Quartets,  which  were  afterwards 
dedicated  to  the  Russian  Ambassador,  Count 
Easoumowsky,  as  op.  59.  So  says  his  own 
writing  at  the  head  of  the  autograph.  ^<^  These 
Quartets,  the  Russian  airs  in  wldch  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  were  suggested  by  the  Ambassador 
(a  brother-in-law  of  Prince  Lichnowsky),  are 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  connection  between 
the  republican  composer  and  the  great  Imperial 
court  of  Petersbuig,  which  originated  some  of 
his  noblest  works. 

His  favourite  summer  villages  had  been  de- 
filed by  the  French,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason 
Beethoven  did  not  pass  tiie  summer  of  1806  at 
the  usual  spots,  but  went  to  the  country-house 
of  his  friend  Count  Brunswick — whose  sisters  ^^ 
were  also  his  groat  allies — at  Martonv^bdr  in 
Hungary.  Here  he  wrote  the  magnificent  Son- 
ata in  F  minor,  than  which  nothing  more  im- 
petuous, more  poetical,  or  more  enduring  ever 
came  from  his  pen.  His  letters  may  have  been 
full  of  depression  ^^ — but  it  vanished  when  he 
spoke  in  music,  and  all  is  force,  elevation,  and 
romance.  In  October  he  left  Count  Brunswick 
for  the  seat  of  Prince  Lichnowsky,  near  Troppau, 
in  Silesia,  40  miles  N.E  of  Olmtitz.  The 
war  was  in  full  progress  (Jena  was  fought  on 
Oct.  16),  and  the  Prince  had  several  French 
officers  quartered  upon  him.  They  were  natur- 
ally anxious  to  hear  Beethoven,  but  he  refused 
to  play  to  them  ;  and  on  being  pressed  by  his 
host  and  playfuUy  threatened  with  confinement 
to  the  house,  a  terrible  scene  took  place — he 
made  his  escape,  went  off  by  night  post  to 
Vieima,  and  on  his  arrival  at  home  was  still  so 
angry  as  to  demolish  a  bust  of  the  Prince  in 
his  possession.  The  Violin  Concerto  (op.  61) 
was  first  played  by  Clement — a  well-known 
virtuoso,  and  at  that  time  principal  violin  of 
the  Theatre  *  an  der  Wien  ' — at  his  concert  on 
Dec.  23,  and  there  is  evidence  to  show,  what 
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might  hsye  been  aesamed  from  Beethoven's 
habit  of  postponing  bespoken  works  to  the  last, 
that  it  was  written  in  a  hurry,  and  Clement 
played  his  part  without  rehearsal,  at  sight. 
What  chance  can  such  great  and  difficult  works, 
new  in  spirit  and  teeming  with  difficulties, 
have  had  of  influencing  the  public  when  thus 
brought  forward  f  No  wonder  that  the  Con- 
certo was  seldom  heard  till  revived  by  Joachim 
in  our  own  time.  The  MS.  shows  that  the 
solo  part  was  the  object  of  much  thought  and 
alteration  by  the  composer  —  evidently  after 
the  performance. 

The  publications  of  1806  consist  of  the  Son- 
ata in  F,  op.  64  (April  9);  a  trio  for  two 
Violins  and  Viola  (April  12),  adapted  from  a 
trio  ^  for  two  Oboes  and  Cor  Anglais,  and  after- 
wards numbered  op.  87 ;  the  Andante  in  F  (May 
10)  already  mentioned  as  having  been  origin- 
ally intended  for  the  Waldstein  Sonata;  and 
lastly,  on  Oct.  29,  in  time  for  the  winter  season, 
the  Eroica  Symphony,  dedicated  to  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz.  In  addition  to  these  an  arrangement 
of  the  Second  Symphony  as  a  Pianoforte  trio,' 
by  Beethoven's  own  hiuid,  was  published  at 
Vienna. 

The  first  external  musical  event  of  1807  was 
the  performance  of  the  new  Symphony,  No.  4, 
which  took  place  before  a  very  select  audience 
in  the  middle  or  end  of  March.'  The  concert 
was  oiganiBed  for  Beethoven's  benefit,  no  doubt 
to  compensate  him  for  his  disappointment  with 
the  Opera,  and  was  largely  subscribed  to.  No 
programme  of  equal  length  was  probably  ever 
put  together ;  it  contained  the  First  and  Second 
Symphonies,  the  Eroica — hardly  known  as  yet, 
and  in  itself  a  programme— and  the  new  work 
— 2^  hours  of  soUd  orchestral  music  without 
relief  1  A  second  performance  of  the  Sym- 
phony was  given  at  a  public  concert  on  Nov. 
16.  The  overture  to  <  Coriolan ' — a  tragedy  by 
Collin — ^must  have  occupied  him  during  the 
opening  of  the  year,  since  it  is  included  with 
the  new  Symphony,  the  new  Concertos  for  Violin 
and  Piano,  and  the  three  String  Quartets,  in  a 
sale  of  copyrights  for  England,*which  Beethoven 
effected  on  April  20  to  Clement!,  who  had  for 
some  years  been  at  the  head  of  a  musical  busi- 
ness in  London.  For  these  and  an  lurange- 
ment  of  the  Violin  Concerto  for  Piano  (dedi- 
cated to  the  wife  of  Stephen  von  Breuning), 
Clementi  paid  £200  down,  Beethoven  binding 
himself  to  compose  three  new  Sonatas  for  the 
sum  of  £60  more— a  part  of  the  baigain  which 
was  not  carried  out  Beethoven's  finances  were 
thus  for  the  time  flourishing,^  and  he  writes  in 
high  spirits  on  his  prospects.* 

Another  overture  belonging  to  this  period  is 
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that  in  0,  known  as  op.  188,  and  erroneously 
styled  '  Leonora  Na  1,'  the  fiict  being  that  it 
was  written  as  '  a  new  Overture '  for  the  pro- 
posed production  of  '  Fidelio '  at  Prague  in  the 
spring  of  this  year.^  Another  great  work  ap- 
proaching completion  during  the  summer  was 
the  Mass  in  C,  which  was  written  for  Prince 
£sterhazy,  Haydn's  patron,  and  after  consider- 
able delay  was  first  sung  in  the  Chapel  at 
Eisenstadt  on  Sept  18,  to  celebrate  the  name- 
day  of  the  Princess  Marie  of  Esterhazy  (Sept  8). 
Beethoven  and  his  old  rival  Hummel — then 
the  Prince's  Chapel-master — were  both  present 
After  the  Mass  the  Prince,  perhaps  puzzled  at 
the  style  of  the  music,  so  different  from  that 
to  which  he  was  accustomed  in  his  Chapel — 
hinted  as  much  to  Beethoven,  in  the  strange 
question  'What  have  you  been  at  nowf 
Hummel  overheard  the  remark,  and  probably 
amused  at  the  naivete  of  the  question  (for 
Hummel  can  surely  have  found  nothing  to 
question  in  the  music)  unfortunately  smiled. 
Beethoven  saw  the  smile,  misinterpreted  it,  and 
left  the  Palace  in  a  fury.  This  occurrence  pos- 
sibly explains  why  the  name  of  Esterhazy,  to 
whom  Beethoven  first  dedicated  the  Mass,  is 
replaced  by  that  of  Prince  Kinsky  in  the  pub- 
lished copy  (1812). 

The  date  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  has  not 
yet  been  conclusively  ascertained,  but  there  is 
good  ground  for  believing  that  it  and  the 
Pastond  Symphony  were  completed,  or  at  any 
rate  much  advanced,  during  this  year,^  at 
Heiligenstadt  and  in  the  countiy  between  that 
and  the  Eahlenberg,  as  Beethoven  pointed  out 
to  Schindlerin  1828^— the  visit  to  Eisenstadt 
being  probably  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  the 
Mass  only.  Of  his  activity  in  town  during 
the  winter  there  are  more  certain  traces.  A 
musical  society  of  amateurs  was  formed,  who 
held  their  concerts  in  the  Hall  of  the  Mehlgrube. 
At  one  of  these,  in  December,  the  Eroica  Sym- 
phony was  performed,  and  the  overture  to  Corio- 
lan played  for  the  first  time.  At  another  the 
B  flat  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  second 
time,  with  immense  appreciation.  Beethoven 
himself  conducted  both  of  these  concerts.  De- 
cember is  also  the  date  of  a  memorial  to  the 
directors  of  the  Court  Theatre,  praying  that 
he  might  be  engaged  at  an  annual  salary  of 
2400  florins,  with  benefit  performances,  to  com- 
pose one  grand  opera  and  an  operetta  yearly — 
a  memorial  evidently  not  favourably  receiveid. 

The  publications  of  1807  are  not  numerous ; 
they  consist  of  the  Sonata  in  F  minor  (op.  67), 
dedicated  to  Count  Brunswick  (Feb.  18)  >*  and 
since  designated  *  Appassionata '  by  Cranz  of 
Hamburg ;  the  82  Variations  for  Piano  ^^  (April) ; 

t  yotUbohm.  Btttktmmtmta,  p.  70.  rta  (Bm  atoo  Th.  lU.  14  mi4 
85  and  S«yfrl«d.  App.  p.  8i  On  nwiatd  flnt  TtoUn  pari  Daathofaa 
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and  the  Triple  Concerto  (op.  50),  dedioated  to 
Coant  Lobkowitz  (July  l).^ 

1808  opened  with  the  publication  of  the 
oyerture  to  *Coriolan'  (op.  62),  dedicated  to 
the  author  of  the  tragedy,  and  the  three  new 
String  Quartets  (op.  59).  There  is  reason  to 
belieye^that  Beethoven  again  passed  the  summer 
at  Heiligenstadt,  whence  he  returned  to  Vienna, 
bringing  with  him  ready  for  performance  the 
two  Symphonies,  G  minor  and  Pastoral,  the 
two  Pianoforte  Trios  in  D  and  E  flat,  and  the 
Choral  Fantasia,  a  work  new  not  only  in  ideas 
and  effects  but  also  in  form,  and  doubly  import- 
ant as  the  precursor  of  the  Choral  Symphony. 
It  and  the  Symphonies^  were  produced  at  a 
Concert  given  by  Beethoven  in  the  Theatre  '  an 
der  Wien '  on  Dec  22.  It  was  announced  to 
consist  only  of  pieces  of  his  own,  all  to  be  per- 
formed in  public  for  the  first  time.  In  addition 
to  the  three  just  mentioned  the  programme 
contained  the  Piano  Concerto  in  G,  played  by 
himself;  two  extracts  from  the  Eisenstadt 
Mass  ;  '  Ah  !  perfido '  ;  *  and  an  extempore 
fantasia  on  the  pianoforte.  The  result  was 
unfortunate.  In  addition  to  the  enormous 
length  of  the  programme  and  the  difficult 
character  of  the  music  the  cold  was  intense  and 
the  theatre  unwarmed.  The  performance  ap- 
pears to  have  been  infamous,  and  in  the  Choiul 
Fantasia  there  was  actually  a  breakdown.^ 

The  Concerto  had  been  published  in  August, 
and  was  dedicated  to  Beethoven's  new  pupU  and 
Mend  the  Archduke  Rudolph.  It  commemorates 
the  acquisition  of  the  most  powerful  and  one  of 
the  best  friends  Beethoven  ever  possessed,  for 
whom  he  showed  to  the  end  an  unusual  degree 
of  regard  and  consideration,  and  is  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  great  works  which  bear  the  Arch- 
duke's name.  The  publications  of  the  year 
1808  were : — the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  (op. 
58),  the  8  Quartets  (op.  59),  thepf.  arrangement 
of  tiie  Violin  Concerto  (op.  61),  the  *  Coriolan ' 
Overture  (op.  62),  and  No.  1  of  the  four  settings 
of  Goethe's  'Sehnsucht.' 

Hitherto  Beethoven  had  no  settled  income 
beyond  that  produced  by  actual  labour,  except 
the  small  annuity  granted  him  since  1800  by 
Prince  Lichnowsky.  His  works  were  all  the 
property  of  the  publishers,  and  it  is  natural  that 
as  his  life  advanced  (he  was  now  thirty-nine)  and 
his  aims  in  art  grew  vaster,  the  necessity  of 
writing  music  for  sale  should  have  become  more 
and  more  irksome.  Just  at  this  time,  however, 
he  received  an  invitation  from  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
King  of  Westphalia,  to  fill  the  post  of  mattre  de 
chapelle  at  Cassel,  with  a  salary  of  600  gold 
ducats  (£800)  per  annum,  and  150  ducats  for 
travelling  expenses,  and  with  very  easy  duties. 

1  rJnly  9B.  aoo.  to  rfc.  Vtn.]  t  Sehtndler,  L  147. 1481 
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The  first  trace  of  this  offer  is  found  in  a  letter 
of  his  own,  dated  Nov.  1,  1808  ;  but  he  never 
seems  seriously  to  have  entertained  it  except  as 
a  lever  for  obtaining  an  appointment  under  the 
Court  of  Austria.  In  fact  the  time  was  hardly 
one  in  which  a  German  could  accept  service 
under  a  French  prince.  Napoleon  was  at  the 
height  of  his  career  of  ambition  and  conquest, 
and  Austria  was  at  this  very  time  making 
immense  exertions  for  the  increase  of  her  army 
with  a  view  to  the  war  which  broke  out  when 
the  Austrians  crossed  the  Inn  on  April  9. 
With  this  state  of  things  imminent  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  King  Jerome's  offer  can  have 
been  seriously  made  or  entertained.  But  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  consternation  into  which 
the  possibility  of  Beethoven's  removal  from 
Vienna  must  have  thrown  his  friends  and  the 
lovers  of  music  in  general,  and  the  immediate 
result  appears  to  have  been  an  undertaking 
on  the  part  of  the  Archduke  Rudolph,  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  and  Prince  Einsky,  dated  March  1, 
1809,  guaranteeing  him  an  annual  income 
of  4000  (paper)  florins,  payable  half-yearly, 
until  he  should  obtain  a  post  of  equal  value  in 
the  Austrian  dominions.*  He  himself,  however, 
naturally  preferred  the  post  of  imperial  capell- 
meister  under  the  Austrian  Government,  and 
with  that  view  had  drawn  up  the  memorial 
above  mentioned,^  which,  however,  appears  to 
have  met  with  no  success,  even  if  it  were  ever 
presented.  At  this  time,  owing  to  the  excessive 
issue  of  bank  notes,  the  cash  value  of  the  paper 
florin  had  sunk  from  2s.  to  a  little  over  Is.,  so 
that  the  income  secured  to  Beethoven,  though 
nominally  £400,  did  not  really  amount  to  more 
than  £210,  with  the  probability  of  still  further 
rapid  depreciation. 

Meantime  the  work  of  publication  went  on 
apace,  and  in  that  respect  1809  is  the  most 
brilliant  and  astonishing  year  of  Beethoven's 
life.  The  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Violin 
Concerto  were  published  by  the  Bureau  des 
Arts  et  d' Industrie.  He  now  for  the  first  time 
entered  into  relations  with  the  great  firm  of 
Breitkopf  and  Hortel.  They  published  the  Sym- 
phonies in  C  minor  (op.  67)  and  Pastoral  (op. 
68),  the  Sonata  for  Violoncello  and  Piano  in  A 
(op.  69),  and  the  two  Pianoforte  Trios  (op.  70), 
dedicated  to  the  Countess  Erdody,  in  whose 
house  Beethoven  had  been  living  since  his  rup- 
ture with  lichnowsky.' 

On  May  12  the  French  again  entered  Vienna ; 
on  the  21st  Aspem  was  fought,  and  Napoleon 
took  possession  of  the  island  of  Lobau,  close  to 
the  city.  Wagram  took  place  on  July  6,  and 
the  whole  summer,  till  the  peace  was  concluded 
on  Oct  14,  must  have  been  a  very  disturbed 
season  for  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna.  Beethoven's 
lodging  being  on  the  wall  was  much  exposed  to 
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the  firing.  The  noise  disturbed  him  greatly,  ^ 
and  at  least  on  one  oocasion  he  took  refuge  in 
the  cellar  of  his  brother's  house  in  order  to 
escape  it.  He  had  his  eyes  open,  however,  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  French,  and  astoni^ed 
a  visitor  many  years  afterwards  with  his  re- 
collections of  tiie  time.'  It  is  remarkable  how 
little  external  events  interfered  with  his  powers 
of  production.  As  far  as  quality  goes  the  Piano 
Concerto  in  £  flat  and  the  String  Quartet  in  the 
same  key— bo^tK^  which  ^Bfi^Uie  date  1809 — 
are  equal  to  any  in  the  whole  range  of  his  works. 
The  6  Variations  in  D  (op.  76) — the  theme 
afterwards  used  for  the  March  in  the  '  Ruins  of 
Athens ' — are  not  remarkable,  but  such  is  not 
the  case  with  the  Piano  Sonata  in  ¥$  written  in 
October.  Though  not  so  serious  as  some,  it  is 
not  surpassed  for  beauty  and  charm  by  any  of 
the  immortal  82.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  special 
&vourite  of  the  author's.  *  People  are  always 
talking  of  the  Ct  minor  Sonata,'  said  he  once, 
'but  I  have  written  better  things  than  that 
The  FS  Sonata  is  something  very  difierent.'' 
A  more  important  Sonata  had  been  begun  on 
May  4  to  commemorate  the  departure  of  the 
Archduke  from  Vienna  on  that  day.  It  is  dated 
and  inscribed  by  Beethoven  himself  and  forms 
the  first  movement  of  that  known  as  *  Les 
Adieux,  1' Absence  et  le  Betour.'  Among  the 
sketches  for  the  Adieux  is  found  a  note  *  *  Der 
Abechied  am  4ten  Mai — gewidmet  und  aua  dem 
Herzen  geschrieben  S.  K.  H.' — ^words  which 
show  that  the  parting  really  inspired  Beethoven, 
and  was  not  a  mere  accident  for  his  genius  to 
transmute,  like  the  four  knocks  in  the  Violin 
Concerto,  or  the  cook's  question  in  the  last 
Quartet  A  March  for  a  military  band  in  F, 
composed  for  the  Bohemian  Landwehr  under 
Archduke  Anton,  and  8  Songs — <  L'amante 
impaadente'  (op.  82,  No.  4),  'Lied  aus  der 
Feme,**  and  probably  'Die  laute  Klage'* — 
complete  the  compositions  of  1 809.  Haydn  had 
gone  to  his  rest  on  May  81,  in  the  middle  of  the 
French  occupation,  but  we  find  no  allusion  to 
him  in  any  of  BeeUioven's  journals  or  letters. 

The  correspondence  with  Thomson  of  Edin- 
burgh, opened  in  1 806,  was  renewed  this  autumn. 
It  began  with  a  letter  from  Thomson,  sending  48 
airs,  which  was  promptly  answered  by  Beethoven, 
and  it  lasted  until  May  25,  1819,  during  which 
time  Beethoven  harmonised  no  fewer  than  164 
national  melodies.  For  these  he  received  in  all 
a  sum  of  some  £200.^ 

1810  began  with  the  return  of  the  Archduke 
on  Jan.  80,  and  the  completion  of  the  Sonata. 
The  sketch-books'  show  that  the  next  few 
months  were  occupied  with  the  composition  of 
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the  music  to  '  Egmont,'  the  String  Quartet  in 
F  minor.  Songs  of  Goethe's  (including  the  Erl 
King,  *  which,  though  well  advanced,  was  never 
completed),  and  with  the  preliminary  ideas  of 
the  B  flat  Trio.  The  music  to  '  Egmont '  was 
first  performed  on  May  24,  probably  at  some 
private  house,  as  no  record  of  it  survives  in  the 
theatrical  chronicles.  It  was  in  May  that 
Beethoven  had  his  first  interview  with  Bettina 
Brentano,  then  twenty -five  years  old,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  three  well-known  letters,^®  the 
authenticity  of  which  has  been  so  hotly  dis- 
puted. Knowing  Beethoven's  extreme  suscepti- 
bility it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  the  letters 
are  in  the  main  genuine,  though  some  of  the 
expressions  have  probably  been  tampered  with. 
Beethoven's  relation  to  the  Archduke,  and  his 
increasing  reputation,  were  beginning  to  produce 
their  natural  result  He  complains  ^^  that  his 
retirement  is  at  an  end,  and  that  he  is  forced 
to  go  too  much  into  society.  He  has  taken  up 
his  summer  quarters  at  Hetzendorf  as  before,  but 
the  old  seclusion  is  no  longer  possible,  he  has  to 
be  in  and  out  of  Vienna  at  the  season  which  he 
detested,  and  which  hitherto  he  had  always 
devoted  entirely  to  composition.  That  he  was 
also  at  Baden  in  August  is  evident  from  some 
MS.  pieces  of  military  music,  all  dated  Baden, 
1810,  and  one  of  them  August.  ^^  He  seems  to 
have  had  some  prospect  of  marriage  at  this  time, 
though  the  only  allusion  to  it  is  that  it  has  been 
broken  ofT.^  Meantime  this  winter  was  a  busy 
one  for  the  publishers  of  his  music.  The  piano- 
forte arrangement  of  'Fidelio,'  as  revised  for 
1806  (without  Overture  or  Finales),  was  pub- 
lished by  Breitkopf  in  October,  and  is  dedicated 
to  the  Archduke  Rudolph.  In  December  the 
same  firm  issued  the  Quartet  in  £b  (op.  74),  in- 
scribed to  Prince  Lobkowitz,  the  Variations  in  D 
(op.  76),  the  Fantasia  in  G  minor,  the  Sonata  in 
F  ft— dedicated  respectively  to  Count  Brunswick, 
and  his  sister  Therese— and  the  Sonatina  '*  in  G 
(op.  79);  also  earlier  in  theyeartheSestet  forwind 
instruments  (op.  71),  and  the  setting  of  Mat- 
thisson's  '  Andenken. '  Another  Sestet  (op.  816) 
— probably,  like  that  just  mentioned,  an  early 
work — was  issued  by  Simrock,  and  four  settings 
of  Goethe's  '  Sehnsucht,'  with  a  few  more  songs 
by  other  publishers.  The  frequent  appearance 
of  Goethe's  name  in  the  music  of  this  year  is 
remarkable,  and  coupled  with  the  allusion  in 
his  letter  to  Bettina  of  August  11,  implies  that 
the  great  poet  was  beginning  to  exercise  that 
influence  on  him  which  Beethoven  described  in 
his  conversation  with  Rochlitz  in  1828. 

The  Trio  in  B  flat  was  completed  during  the 
winter,^  and  was  written  down  in  its  finished 
form  between  March  8  and  26,  1811,  as  the 
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autograph  informs  rm  with  a  partioularity  want- 
ing in  Beethoven's  earlier  works,  but  becoming 
more  frequent  in  future.  The  Archduke  (to 
whom  it  was  ultimately  inscribed)  lost  no  time 
in  making  its  acquaintance,  and  as  no  copyist 
was  obtainable,  seems  to  have  played  it  first 
from  the  autograph.^  The  principal  composi- 
tions of  1811  were  the  music  to  two  dramatic 
pieces  written  by  Eotzebue,  for  the  opening  of 
a  new  theatre  at  Pesth,  and  entitled  '  Hungary's 
first  hero/  or  *  King  Stephen,'  and  the  *  Ruins  of 
Athens.'  The  Introduction  to  the  Choral  Fan- 
tasia— ^whioh  may  be  taken  as  a  representation  of 
Beethoven's  improvisation,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
actually  extemporised  at  the  performance — ^was 
written  down  Apropos  of  the  publication  of  the 
work  in  July,  and  a  Song,  'An  die  Geliebte,'  *  is 
dated  December  in  the  composer's  own  hand. 

The  publications  of  the  year  are  all  by  Breit- 
kopf,  and  include  the  Overture  to  '  Egmont '  in 
February ;  the  Piano  Concerto  in  Eb,  and  the 
Sonata  in  the  same  key  (op.  81a),  in  May  and 
July  respectively,  both  dedicated  to  the  Arch- 
duke ; — ^the  Chond  Fantasia  (op.  80),  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Bavaria  (July),  and  the  '  Mount 
of  Olives '  (Oct.).  The  preparation  of  the  last- 
named  work  for  the  press  so  long  after  its  com- 
position must  have  involved  much  time  and  con- 
sideration. There  is  evidence  that  an  additional 
chorus  was  proposed ; '  and  it  is  known  that 
Beethoven  was  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment 
of  the  principal  character.  A  note  to  Treitschke 
(June  6)  seems  to  show  that  he  was  contem- 
plating an  opera.  The  first  mention  of  a  metro- 
nome ^  occurs  in  a  letter  of  this  autumn. 

The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  paper  money 
had  gone  on  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  by  the 
end  of  1810  the  bank  notes  had  fallen  to  leas 
than  -^th  of  their  nominal  value— ^«.  a  5-florin 
note  was  only  worth  half  a  florin  in  silver.  The 
Finan»  PaterU  of  FeK  20,  1811,  attempted  to 
remedy  this  by  a  truly  disastrous  measure^— the 
abolition  of  the  bank  notes  (BancozeUet)  as  a 
legal  tender,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  paper 
currency  called  Mnldswngaacheine,  into  which  the 
bank  notes  were  to  be  forcibly  converted  at  ^th 
of  their  ostensible  value,  i.«.  a  100-florin  note 
was  exchangeable  for  a  20-florin  BinldsungS' 
scAtfin.  Beethoven's  income  might  possibly 
have  been  thus  reduced  to  800  florins,  or  £80, 
but  the  subscribers  continued  to  pay  the  annuity 
in  fhU,  regardless  of  the  patent,  and  Rudolph 
gave  the  necessary  instruction  to  his  agents  in 
writing.  Prince  Kinsky  would  have  done  the 
same  as  to  his  1800  florins,  if  his  residence  at 
Prague  and  his  sudden  death  (Nov.  8,  1812) 
had  not  prevented  his  giving  the  proper  instruc- 
tions. Beethoven  sued  the  Kinsky  estate  for 
his  claim,  and  succeeded  after  several  years, 
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many  letters  and  much  heart-burning,  in  obtain- 
ing (Jan.  18,  1815)  a  decree  for  1200  florins 
Eird68ung88€heifu  per  annum  with  arrears ;  and 
the  final  result  of  the  whole,  according  to  Beet- 
hoven's own  statement  (in  his  letter  to  Ries  of 
March  8,  1816),  is  that  his  pension  at  that 
time  was  8400  florins  in  JSHnlOstmgsteheine, 
which  were  then  worth  1860  in  silver  =  £186, 
the  Binldawngsacheine  themselves  having  fallen 
to  between  a  half  and  a  third  of  their  nominal 
value. 

[The  above  paragraph  on  the  effect  of  the  Aus- 
trian finance-patent  of  1811  upon  Beethoven's 
aimuity,  and  his  suit  against  the  Kinsky  estate, 
accords  perfectly  with  all  the  authorities  known 
at  the  time  it  was  written.  But  these  authori- 
ties, fix>m  Schindler  down,  are  in  error.  It  is 
true  that  from  and  after  March  1811,  the  bank 
notes  (BartcozeUet)  then  in  circulation  were 
reduced  in  value  to  the  rate  of  five  for  one  in 
silver ;  and  notes  of  redemption  {JSirUOsungS' 
9cheine\  equal  to  silver,  were  issued  in  their 
place  at  that  rate  ;  but  the  payment  of  contracts 
previously  made,  Beethoven's  annuity  included, 
was  regulated  by  the  depreciation  at  the  date 
of  the  contract.  The  date  of  the  document 
conferring  the  annuity  is  March  1,  1809,  when 
the  depreciation  (decimally)  was  2*48  for  one, 
and  it  follows  that  his  income  under  the  finance 
patent  was  reduced — ^not  to  one  fifth,  or  800 
florins,  as  Schindler  and  his  copyists  unani- 
mously state,  but  to  1612*90  florins.  That  is  to 
sav 

Kinsky.  instead  of  1800,  paid  7S5-80  fl. 
Radolph,  „  „  1500,  „  604*84  „ 
Lobkowitz,  „      „    700,    „    283*26  „ 

1612*90 
When  the  subscribers  continued  to  pay  the  an- 
nuity in  full,  regardless  of  the  patent,  Kinsky 
unfortunately  neglected  to  do  this,  and  thus, 
upon  his  untimely  death,  unwittingly  deprived 
Beethoven  of  all  legal  claim  to  more  than  the 
above-named  725*80  florins  ;  for  the  trustees  of 
the  estates  had  no  power  to  add  to  that  sum, 
being  responsible  to  the  Landrecht  or  high  tri- 
bunal at  Prague  for  their  action.  Beethoven, 
trusting  to  the  equity  of  his  claim,  seems  to 
have  been  so  foolish  as  to  instruct  bis  advocate 
in  Prague,  Dr.  Wolf,  to  enter  a  suit — which 
could  have  had  no  favourable  issue.  It  was 
fortunate  for  him  that  the  legal  agent  of  the 
Kinsky  estates  (Yerlassenschaftscurator),  Dr. 
Johann  Kanka,  was  a  musician  of  consider- 
able attainments,  a  great  admirer  of  his  music 
and  on  intimate  terms  with  him  during  his  first 
years  in  Vienna.  On  a  visit  to  the  capital,  Kanka 
discussed  the  matter  with  him  ;  tiie  suit  was 
abandoned,  and  a  compromise  at  last  effected — 
confirmed  by  the  Landrecht,  Jan.  18,  1815 — 
by  which  1 200  florins  a  year  were  secured  to  him, 
and  arrears  to  the  amount  of  2479  florins,  paid 
in  cash,  on  March  26,  to  his  r^resentotive. 
Baron  Joseph  von  PasqualatL 
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BeethoTen's  letters  to  Eanka  (Thayer's  Beet- 
haven,  iii.  App.  yilL)  and  his  dedication  of  op. 
94,  '  An  die  Hoffiiang/  to  the  widowed  Prinoess 
Einsky,  prove  how  well  satisfied  he  was  with 
the  result  A.  w.  t.] 

1812  'opens  with  a  correspondence  with  Va- 
renna,  an  official  in  Gras,  as  to  a  concert  for  the 
poor,  which  puts  Beethoren's  benevolence  in  a 
strong  light.  He  sends  the  '  Mount  of  Olives/ 
the  'Choral  Fantasia,'  and  an  Overture  as  a 
gift  to  the  Institution  for  future  use — promises 
other  (MS.  )oompositions,  and  absolutely  declines 
all  offer  of  remuneration.  The  theatre  at  Peeth 
was  opened  on  Feb.  9  with  the  music  to  the 
'Ruins  of  Athens'  and  'King  Stephen,'  but 
there  is  no  record  of  Beethoven  himself  having 
been  present  This  again  was  to  be  a  great  year 
in  composition,  and  he  was  destined  to  repeat 
the  feat  of  1808  by  the  production  of  a  second 
pair  of  Symphonies.  In  fact  from  memoranda 
among  the  sketches  for  the  new  pair,  it  appears 
that  he  contemplated  ^  writing  three  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  the  key  of  the  third  was  already 
settled  in  his  mind — '  Sinfonia  in  D  moll — 8te 
Sinf.'  However,  this  was  postponed,  and  the 
other  two  occupied  him  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  autograph  score  of  the  first  of  the 
two,  that  in  A  (No.  7),  is  dated  May  18  ;  so 
that  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  finished  be- 
fore he  left  Vienna.  The  second — ^in  F,  No.  8 — 
was  not  completed  till  October.  His  journey 
this  year  was  of  unusual  extent  His  health  was 
bad,  and  Staudenheim,  his  physician,*  ordered 
him  to  try  the  baths  of  Bohemia — possibly  after 
Baden  or  someother  of  his  usual  resorts  had  failed 
to  recruit  him,  as  we  find  him  in  Vienna  on  July 
4,  an  unusually  late  date.  Before  his  departure 
there  was  a  farewell  meal,  at  which  Count 
Brunswick,  Stephen  Breuning,  Maelzel,  and 
others  were  present'  Maelzel's  metronome  was 
approaching  perfection,  and  Beethoven  said  good- 
bye to  the  inventor  in  a  droll  canon,  which  was 
sung  at  the  table— he  himself  singing  soprano  * 
— and  afterwards  worked  up  into  the  lovely 
Allegretto  of  the  Eighth  Symphony.  He  went 
by  Prague  to  Toplitz,*  and  Carlsbad — ^where  he 
notes  the  postilion's  horn  *  among  the  sketches 
for  the  Eighth  Symphony — Franzensbrunn,  and 
then  TopUtz  again  ;  ^  and  lastly  to  his  brother 
Johann's  at  linz,  where  he  remained  through 
October  and  into  November,  as  the  inscriptions 
on  the  autographs  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  and 
of  three  Trombone  pieces  written  for  All  SouIb' 
Day  demonstrate.  The  Trombone  pieces  be- 
came hii  own  requiem.  At  Tdplits  he  met 
Goethe,  and  the  strange  scene  oociurred  in  which 
he  so  unnecessarily  showed  his  contempt  for  his 
friend  the  Archduke  Rudolph  and  the  other 

I  Nofctobolim.  M.B.  p.  IIL 

*  Utter  to  Sflkwdfir.  KSolMl.  Now  a 

«  Sakfndkr.  L  Ua  ParttecMMiiaMB.aH.aa  Ko.  a  TImt* 
to  MM  fn»t  «mr  fai  tte  diitM  ol  thli  p«iod-p«&l7  ttefl*  ««• 
tvoJovMra.    SMTkULnOflL 

*  OoDvMMtloiipbeok.  Kohl.  Ubtm,  UL  84L 

•  l%«n«MailiortTlalthM»fail8U.    Sm  Ih.  UL  174S1. 

•  Sottabbhm.  #.a  pu  M.    '  LattM  to  th*  ArobdnlM.  Avfort  la 


members  of  the  Imperial  family.*  At  Toplitz  * 
he  met  Amalie  Sebald,  and  a  series  of  letters 
to  her  shows  that  the  Symphony  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  making  love  with  much  ardour.  ^^ 
While  in  Carlsbad  he  ^^  gave  a  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferers  in  a  fire  at  Baden.  ^  The 
fact  of  his  extemporising  at  the  concert,  and  hear- 
ing the  postilion's  call,  as  well  as  an  entry  among 
the  sketches  for  the  Eighth  Symphony,  to  the 
effect  that  '  cotton  in  his  ears  when  playing  took 
off  the  unpleasant  ^^  noise ' — perhaps  imply  that 
his  deafriess  at  this  time  was  still  only  partiaL 

One  of  his  first  works  after  returning  to 
Vienna  was  the  fine  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin, 
published  as  op.  96.  It  was  completed  by  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  was  first  played  by  the 
Archduke  and  Rode — whose  style  Beethoven 
kept  in  view  in  the  violin  ^^  part — at  the  house 
of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  on  Dec.  29.^^  A  com- 
parative trifle  is  the  'Lied  an  die  Oeliebte,'^* 
written  during  this  winter  in  the  album  of 
Regina  Lang.  The  only  works  publiBhed  in 
1812  were  the  'Egmont'  entr'actes  and  the 
Mass  in  C  (op.  86),  the  latter  dedicated — pos- 
sibly as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  share  in  the 
guarantee — to  Prince  Kinsky.  The  state  of  his 
finances  about  this  time  compelled  him  to  borrow 
2800  florins  from  the  Brentanos  of  Frankfort, 
old  friends  who  had  known  and  loved  him  from  . 
the  first  '^  A  trace  of  the  transaction  is  perhaps 
discernible  in  the  Trio  in  Bb  in  one  movement,^ 
written  on  June  2,  1812,  '  for  his  little  friend 
Maximiliana  Brentano,  to  encourage  her  in  play- 
ing.' The  effect  of  the  Bohemian  baths  soon 
passed  away,  the  old  ailments  and  depression 
returned,  the  disputes  and  worries  with  the 
servants  increased,  and  his  spirits  became  worse 
than  they  had  been  since  the  year  1808. 

The  only  composition  which  can  be  attributed 
to  the  spring  of  1818  is  a  Triumphal  March, 
written  for  Kuffner's  Tragedy  ^^  of  'Tarpeia,' 
which  was  produced — ^with  the  March  advertised 
as  'newly  composed' — on  March  26.  On 
April  20  the  two  new  Symphonies  appear  to 
have  been  played  through  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Archduke's.^  On  the  advice  of  his  medical 
men  he  went  at  the  end  of  May  to  Baden,  where  ^ 
he  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  Arch- 
duke. Hither  he  was  followed  by  his  friend 
Frau  Streicher,  who  remained  at  Baden  for 
the  summer,  and  took  charge  of  his  lodgings 
and  clothes,  which  appear  to  have  been  in  a 
deplorable  state.     On  his  return  to  town  he 

•  Lettar  to  B«ttiiiA,  Auvt  If.  ISU.  In  thia  story  allowmiiM 
dioakl  be  mad*  for  QcMMfk  fraatar  af*  (tw«ntj  jmn  older  than 
Baathoran),  atoo  for  tha  diflhraiM  In  tnoir  prarlova  etronmotanoai^ 

•  H^ /Tmm  SrMi.  7»«.  TlMloakof  hair  whidi  aha  atttfroM 
hia  haad  to  stlU  pnaanred  b7  bar  family. 

M  At  TOpllto  ha  wrote  tha  reroarkalde  latter  to  a 


^  Uttle  gill 


nSmUle  M.)  who  had  aent  him  a  letter-caM  (Th.  iU.  905);  It  ahowa 
nto  moileaty  In  a  remarkable  light. 
iiUtUrioZmmiuil,^if^o.9i.    Letter  to  Arohdnke^Ai^aB* 


lLA.M.M.idr.eM.  »HotMtoLettero(JnIy<XOoiial.p.aa 

l»  J-  '■  '  -       -  -      — 


*  Hottebohm.  M.B.  p.  MB. 
U  Latter  to  Arahdvka^  KSebel.  Ho.  4 
M  Hottebohm.  Vtn.    B.  *  H.  UU. 


UtTh.llLm.»l] 


n  [Sehindler.  IL  46, 46.  and  HohL  U.  ML]       M  B.  *  H.  Ha  aa 
u  Pnbltohed In Knfltoar^ eom^eto  weika m  'Horsllla.' 
•  Letter  to  ZmeokaU.  April  la  «Th.lU.M7. 
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leooeopied  his  old  rooma  in  the  house  of  Pas- 
qualatl,  on  the  Molk  Bastion.  The  Streichera 
continued  their  friendly  services ;  after  some 
time  procured  him  two  good  servants,  and  other- 
wise looked  after  his  interests.  These  servants 
remained  with  him  for  a  year  or  two,  and  this 
was  probably  the  most  comfortable  time  of  the 
last  half  of  Beethoven's  life.^ 

As  early  as  April  we  find  him  endeavouring 
to  arrange  a  concert  for  the  production  of  his 
two  Symphonies  ;  but  without  success.'  The 
opportunity  arrived  in  another  way.  The  news 
of  the  great  defeat  of  the  French  at  Vittoria 
(fought  June  21)  reached  Vienna  on  July  13, 
following  on  that  of  the  disaster  of  Moscow  and 
the  battles  of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen  (May  2  and 
21),  and  culminating  in  Leipzig  Oct.  19.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  how  great  the  sensation 
was  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  how 
keenly  Beethoven  must  have  felt  such  events,' 
though  we  may  wonder  that  he  expressed  his 
emotion  in  the  form  of  the  orchestral  programme- 
music,  entitled  *  Wellington's  Victory,  or  the 
Battle  of  Vittoria,'  a  work  conceived  on  almost 
as  vulgar  a  plan  as  the  *  Battle  of  Prague,'  and 
containing  few  traces  of  his  genius.  This,  how- 
ever, is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  piece 
was  suggested  by  Maelzel  ^  the  mechanician,  a 
man  of  undoubted  ability,  who  knew  the  public 
taste  far  better  than  Beethoven  did.  An  occa- 
sion for  its  performance  soon  suggested  itself  in 
a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  wounded 
at  Hanau  (Oct.  80),  where  the  Austrians  en- 
deavoured to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French 
after  Leipzig.^  The  concert  took  place  on  Dec. 
8,  in  the  large  Hall  of  the  University,  and  was 
oi^nised  by  MaelzeL  The  programme,  like 
the  Battle  Symphony  itself,  speaks  of  a  man 
who  knew  his  audience.  It  was  of  reasonable 
length  and  contained  the  Seventh  Symphony — 
in  MS.  and  produced  for  the  first  time — two 
Marches  performed  by  Maelzel's  mechanical 
trumpet,  and  the  Battle  Symphony.  The 
orchestra  was  filled  by  the  best  professors  of  the 
day — Salieri,  Spohr,  Mayseder,  Hummel,'  Rom- 
berg, Moscheles,  etc.  Beethoven  himself  con- 
ducted, and  we  have  Spohr's  testimony  that  the 
performance  of  the  Symphony  was  really  a  good 
one  ;  the  programme  was  repeated  at  a  second 
concert  on  the  12th.  The  success  of  both 
concerts  was  immense,  and  Beethoven  addressed 
a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  performers,  which  may 
be  read  at  length  in  Schindler  and  elsewhere. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Beethoven 
forwarded  a  copy  of  the  Battle  Symphony  to 

1  Sehtndlar.  L  187. 

«  Lstton  to  ZmMk*U.  April  10  and  96. 

a  Sm  tht  note  to  Thajv.  U.  SU.    The  IdM  noted  In  hie  dUry  le 
a  fitf  nobler  one—*  National  Hjmn.  each  Nation  engafed  to  be 
■   ■  ■  •         IthaTel 


repneented  by  a  miiroh,  and  tbe  whole  to  doee  with 
Nohl.  AMOowm-yWM-.  pp.  71.  78. 
«  See  Moadielee'  note  to  hie  ediUon  of  Sohlndlcr.  L  US.  164. 

*  [Maelnl  wanted  to  arrusge  oouoerta  to  ralee  money  for  BecthoTen 
to  be  able  to  go  with  him  to  London  (Tb.  ill.  IDS).  Bat  of  oonrse 
the  reoripta  of  above  oonocrt.  after  expenses  paid,  were  handed  over 
to  the  soldiers'  fond  (Th.  Ul.  980).] 

*  Beethoren's  droU  note  to  Hnmmel  (Nohl.  Nmit  Britfit,  No.  M) 
shows  that  there  was  no  qnarrsl  between  them. 


the  Prince  Regent'  The  letter  which  accom- 
panied it  has  not  been  preserved,  but  it  was 
never  acknowledged  by  the  Prince,  and  Beet- 
hoven felt  the  neglect  keenly.  The  work  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  a  year  afterwards — 
Feb.  10,  1815,  and  had  a  great  run,^  but  this 
was  through  the  exertions  of  Sir  Geoi^  Smart, 
who  himself  procured  the  copy  from  Vienna." 

Early  in  Jan.  1814  a  third  concert  was  given 
in  the  great  Redouten-Saal  with  the  same  pro- 
gramme and  nearly  the  same  performers  as  before, 
except  that  some  numbers  from  the  '  Ruins  of 
Athens '  were  substituted  for  Maelzel's  marches  ; 
and  on  Feb.  27  a  fourth,  with  similar  pro- 
gramme, and  with  the  important  addition  of 
the  Symphony  in  F— placed  last  but  one  in 
the  list.  The  huge  programme  speaks  of  Beet- 
hoven himself  as  clearly  as  the  two  first  did  oi 
the  more  practical  MaelzeL  The  Seventh  Sym- 
phony was  throughout  a  success,  its  Allegretto 
being  repeated  three  times  out  of  the  four.  But 
the  Eighth  Symphony  did  not  please,  a  fact 
which  greatly  discomposed  Beethoven,  and  drew 
from  him  the  words  'just  because  it  is  much 
better'  (Th.  iii.  278).  On  April  11  Beethoven 
played,  for  the  first  time,  his  Bb  Trio  at  a 
benefit  concert,  and  in  the  evening  a  Chorus 
of  his  to  the  words  *  G<?nnania,  Germania,'  was 
sung  as  the  finale  to  an  operetta  of  Treitschke's, 
Apropos  of  the  fall  of  Paris  (March  31).  Moscheles 
was  present  at  the  concert,  and  gives  ^^  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  style  of  Beethoven's 
playing.  Spohr  heard '  ^  the  same  trio,  but  under 
less  favourable  circumstances.  A  month  later 
Beethoven  again  played  the  Bb  Trio — his  last 
public  appearance  in  chambcnr  music.  The 
spring  of  1814  was  remarkable  for  the  revival  of 
'  Fidelio.'  Treitschke  had  been  employed  to  re- 
vise the  libretto,  and  in  March  we  find  Beethoven 
writing  to  him — '  I  have  read  your  revision  oi 
the  opera  with  great  satisfaction.  It  has  decided 
me  once  more  to  rebuild  the  desolate  ruins  of 
an  ancient  fortress.'  This  decision  involved  the 
entire  rewriting  and  rearrangement  of  con- 
siderable portions  ;  others  were  slightly  altered, 
and  some  pieces  were  reintroduced  from  the 
first  score  of  all.  The  first  performance  took 
place  at  the  Kamthnerthor  Theatre  on  May 
23.1*  On  the  26th  the  new  Overture  in  E  was 
first  played,  and  other  alterations  were  subse- 
quently introduced.  On  July  18  the  opera 
was  played  for  Beethoven's  benefit.  A  Piano- 
forte score,  made  by  Moscheles  under  Beethoven's 
own  direction,^  carefully  revised  by  him,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Archduke,  was  published  by 


f  [Ooneemlng  the  copy  sent  to  the  Prince  see  BH^,  Nos.  114. 110. 
m.  and  Moseheles.  it  98B.  936.] 

0  The  news  of  the  sncesssfnl  prodnetlon  In  London  gratified  him 
Tery  mtioh.  He  read  it  in  the  Vienna  MtMrnta  of  Mardi  9  at 
the  tavern,  and  made  a  mem.  trf  it  in  the  small  note-book  which 
he  ennied  with  him  to  snoh  places.  M.B.  p.  990. 

9  [Bee.  howerer.  Th.  Ul.  4741  t*  Mosdieles.  Ubm.  1. 16. 

"  Spohr.  StfMMy.  L  90S.  He  says  K  was  a  new  Trio  in  D.  bnt  the 
Trio  in  D  had  been  out  for  flre  yean.  [He  adds,  however,  that  it 
was  iu  I  time.] 

^  Trsitsche  says  the  o*eiture  played  on  thisooeasion  was  'Prome- 
thens.'  See  Th.  lit  9B9;  also  Nohl.  &  d«p.  fty  ftif  Oant.  translation 
p.  106:  see  also  p.  9CL  »  See  HosciheleB,  £eften,  L  17. 18 
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Artaria  in  Angiut  One  Mendly  face  must 
have  been  miBsed  on  all  these  occasions — that 
of  the  Prince  Ldchnowsky,  who  died  on  April  15. 

Daring  the  winter  of  1818-14  an  unfortunate 
misunderstanding  arose  between  Beethoven  and 
Maelzel.  The  Battle  Symphony  was  originally 
written  at  the  latter's  suggestion  for  a  mechani- 
cal instrument  of  his  called  the  Panharmonioon, 
and  was  afterwards  orchestrated  by  its  author 
for  the  concert,  with  the  view  to  a  projected 
tour  of  Maelzel  in  England.^  Beethoven  was 
at  the  time  greatly  in  want  of  funds,  and 
Maelzel  advanced  him  £25,  which  he  professed 
to  regard  as  a  mere  loan  '  which  he  repaid,  while 
the  other  alleged  it  was  for  the  purchase  of  the 
work.  Maelzel  had  also  engaged  to  make  ear- 
trumpets  for  Beethoven,  which  were  delayed, 
and  in  the  end  proved  failures.'  The  misunder- 
standing was  aggravated  by  various  statements 
of  Mael^l,  and  by  the  interference  of  outsiders, 
and  finally  by  Maelzel's  departure  through  Ger- 
many to  England,  with  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
Battle  Symphony  clandestinely  obtained.  Such 
a  complication  was  quite  sufficient  to  worry  and 
harass  a  sensitive,  obstinate,  and  unbusinesslike 
man  like  Beethoven.  He  entered  an  action 
against  Maelzel,  and  his  deposition  on  the 
subject,  and  the  document*  which  he  afterwards 
addressed  to  the  artists  of  England,  show  how 
serious  was  his  view  of  the  harm  done  him,  and 
the  motives  of  the  doer.  Maelzel's  case,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  stated  with  evident  animus  by 
Beethoven's  adherents,^  and  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  he  and  Beethoven  appear  to 
have  continued  friends  after  the  immediate 
quarrel  blew  over.  If  to  the  opera  and  the 
Maelzel  scandal  we  add  the  Einsky  lawsuit 
now  in  progress,  and  which  Beethoven  watched 
intently  and  wrote  much  about,  we  shall  hardly 
wonder  that  he  was  not  able  to  get  out  of  town 
till  long  past  his  usual  time.  When  at  length 
he  writes  from  Baden  it  is  to  announce  the 
completion  of  the  Sonata  in  £  minor,  which 
he  dedicates  to  Count  Moritz  lichnowsky. 
The  letter*  gives  a  charming  statement  of 
his  ideas  of  Uie  relation  of  a  musician  to  his 
patron. 

The  triumphant  success  of  the  Symphony  in 
A,  and  of  the  Battle-piece,  and  the  equally  suc- 
oessftd  revival  of  *  Fidelio,'  render  1814  the  cul- 
minating period  of  Beethoven's  life.  His  activity 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  was  very  great ; 
no  bad  health  or  worries  or  anything  else  ex- 
ternal could  hinder  the  astonishing  flow  of  his 
inward  energy.  The  £  minor  Sonata  is  dated 
'  Vienna,  August  16,'  and  was  therefore  probably 
completed — as  far  as  any  music  of  his  was  ever 
completed  till  it  was  actually  printed — ^before 
he  left  town.  He  commemorated  the  death 
(August  28)  of  the  wife  of  his  kind  friend  Pas- 
quakti  in  an  'Elegischer  Gesang'  (op.   118). 

I  A,M.M.  1814,  p.  7L  <  Bm  D«podtion.  BH^,  Vo.  lia 
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On  Oct.  4  he  completed  the  Overture  in  0 
(*  Namensfeier,'  op.  115),  a  work  on  which  he 
had  been  employed  more  or  less  for  six  years, 
and  which  has  a  double  interest  from  the  fact 
that  its  themes  seem  to  have  been  originally 
intended  ^  to  form  part  of  that  composition  of 
Schiller's  *  Hymn  to  Joy '  which  he  first  con- 
templated when  a  boy  at  Bonn,  and  which 
keeps  coming  to  the  surface  in  different  forms, 
until  finally  embodied  in  the  Ninth  Symphony 
in  1823.  Earlier  in  the  year  he  had  made  some 
progress  with  a  sixth  Piano  Concerto — in  D — 
of  which  not  only  are  extensive  sketches  in 
existence,  but  sixty  pages  in  complete  score. 
It  was  composed  at  the  same  time  with  the  Vio- 
loncello Sonatas  (op.  102) ;  and  finally  gave  way 
to  them.®  But  there  was  a  less  congenial  work 
to  do^ Vienna  had  been  selected  as  the  scene 
of  the  Congress,  and  Beethoven  was  bound  to 
seize  the  opportunity  not  only  of  performing 
his  latest  Symphonies,  but  of  composing  some 
new  music  appropriate  to  so  great  an  occasion.* 
He  selected  in  September  '*  a  Cantata  by  Weis- 
senbach, entitled  *  Der  glorreiche  Augenblick ' 
— an  unhappy  choice,  as  it  turned  out — com- 
posed it  more  quickly*'  than  was  his  wont, 
and  included  it  with  the  Symphony  in  A,  and 
the  Battle  of  Vittoria,  in  a  concert  for  his 
benefit  on  Nov.  29.  The  manner  in  which 
this  concert  was  carried  out  gives  a  striking 
idea  of  the  extraordinary  position  that  Beet- 
hoven held  in  Vienna.  The  two  Halls  of  the 
Redouten-Saal  were  placed  at  his  disposal  for 
two  evenings  by  the  Government,  and  he  him- 
self sent  personal  invitations  in  his  own  name 
to  the  various  sovereigns  and  other  notabilities 
collected  in  Vienna.  The  room  was  crowded 
with  an  audience  of  6000  persons,  and  Beethoven 
describes^  himself  as  'quite  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  worry,  pleasure,  and  delight'  At  a 
second  performance  on  Dec.  2  the  hall  was  less 
crowded.  One  of  the  fStes  provided  duiing 
the  Congress  was  a  tournament  in  the  Riding 
School  on  Nov.  28,  and  for  this  Beethoven 
would  appear  ^  to  have  composed  music,  though 
no  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  found.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  Congress  he  seems  to  have 
been  much  visited  and  noticed,  and  many  droll 
scenes  doubtless  occurred  between  him  and  his 
exalted  worshippers.  The  Archduke  and  Prince 
Rasoumowsky,  the  latter  as  Russian  Ambassador, 
were  conspicuous  among  the  givers  of  fStes,  and 
it  was  at  the  house  of  the  Archduke  that  Beet- 
hoven was  presented  to  the  Empress  of  Russia. 
This  introduction  resulted  in  a  noble  present 
from  the  Empress  of  200  ducats  (£100)  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  two  concerts,  a  generosity 
which  Beethoven  acknowledged  by  the  dedica- 

f  WetUbohm.  Beethoftmniona,  p.  41. 

•  Sw  Nottcbohm,  M.B.  p.  8S8;  and  Ortfttat  Palacm  Pi-ogramma, 
KoT.  «.  1878.  •  Sehindkr.  i.  MS. 
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tion  of  the  Polonaise  (op.  89)  and  of  the  piano- 
forte arrangement  of  the  Symphony  in  A, 
No.  7.1 

In  addition  to  the  profit  of  the  conoerts 
Schindler  implies  that  Beethoven  received 
presents  from  the  various  foreign  sovereigns  in 
Vienna.  The  pecuniary  result  of  the  winter 
was  therefore  good.  He  was  able  for  the  first 
time  to  lay  by  money,  which  he  invested  in 
shares  in  the  Bank  of  Austria.* 

The  news  of  Bonaparte's  escape  fix>m  Elba 
broke  up  the  Congress,  and  threw  Europe  again 
into  a  state  of  perturbation.  In  Vienna  the 
reaction  after  the  recent  extra  gaiety  must  have 
been  great.  Beethoven  was  himself  oooupied 
during  the  year  by  the  Kinsky  lawsuit ;  his 
letters  upon  the  subject  to  his  advocate  Eanka 
are  many  and  long,  and  it  is  plain  from  such 
expressions  as  the  following  tiiat  it  seriously 
interrupted  his  music.  '  I  am  again  very  tired, 
having  been  forced  to  discuss  many  things  with 
K.,  and  such  thingi  exhaust  me  more  than  the 
greatest  efforts  in  composition.  It  is  a  new 
field,  the  soil  of  which  I  ought  not  to  be  re- 
quired to  till,  and  which  has  cost  me  many 
tears  and  much  sorrow,'  >  and  in  another  letter, 
...  'Do  not  forget  me,  poor  tormented  creature 
that  I  am.' 

Under  the  droumstanoee  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  composed  little  during  1815.  The  two 
Sonatas  for  Rano  and  Violoncello(op.  102),  dated 
*  July '  and  *  August ' ;  the  Chorus  'Es  ist  voU- 
bracht,'  as  finale  to  a  piece  of  Treitsohke's,  pro- 
duced, July  15,  to  celebrate  the  entry  into  Paris ; 
the  '  Meeresstille  und  gluckliche  Fahrt,'  and  a 
couple  of  Songs,  'Sehnsncht'  and  'Das  Geheim- 
niss'* — are  all  the  original  works  that  can  with 
certainty  be  traced  to  this  year.  But  the  beauti- 
ful and  passionate  Sonata  in  A  (op.  101),  which 
was  inspired  by  and  dedicated  to  his  dear  friend 
Baroness  Ertmann —  'Liebe  werthe  Dorothea  Ce- 
cilia'— was  probably  composed  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  since  it  was  played  in  public  on  Feb.  18, 
1816,  though  not  published  for  a  year  after.* 
The  national  airs  which  he  had  in  hand  since 
1810  for  Thomson  of  Edinburgh  were  valuable 
at  such  a  time,  since  he  could  turn  to  these 
when  his  thoughts  were  too  much  disturbed  for 
original  composition — a  parcel  of  Scotch  Songs 
is  dated  May  1815. 

The  publications  of  1815  are  still  fewer  than 
the  compositions.  The  Polonaise  ip.  C  (op.  89) 
— dedicated  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  who  had 
greatly  distinguished  Beethoven  at  one  of  Prince 
Rasoumowsky's  receptions — appeared  in  March ; 
the  Sonata  op.  90,  and  a  Song,  '  Eriegers  Ab- 
schied,'  in  June.  These  are  alL  On  June  1 
he  wrote  to  Salomon,  then  resident  in  London, 
offering  his  works  from  op.  92  to  97  inclusive* 


t  Soblndkr,  L  W.. 
«B.*H.8»aiidM6. 
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for  sale,  with  'Fidelio,'  the  Vienna  Cantata, 
and  the  Battle  Symphony.  And  this  is  fol- 
lowed in  October  and  November  by  letters  to 
Birchall,  sending  various  pieces.  Sidomon  died 
on  Nov.  25. 

The  second  quarrel  with  Stephen  Breuning 
must  have  occurred  in  1815.'  Some  one  had 
urged  him  to  warn  Beethoven  against  pecuni- 
ary relations  with  his  brother  Caspar,  whose 
character  in  money  matters  was  not  satisfactory. 
Breuning  conveyed  the  hint  to  Beethoven, 
and  he,  with  characteristic  earnestness  and 
simplicity,  and  with  that  strange  fondness  for 
his  unworthy  brothers  which  amounted  almost 
to  a  passion,  at  once  divulged  to  his  brother 
not  only  the  warning  but  the  name  of  his 
informant.  A  serious  quarrel  naturally  ensued 
between  Breuning  and  Caspar,  which  soon 
spread  to  Beethoven  himself,  and  the  result 
was  that  he  and  Breuning  were  again  separated 
— this  time  for  several  years.  The  letter  in 
which  Beethoven  at  last  asks  pardon  of  his 
old  friend  can  hardly  be  omitted  from  this 
sketch.  Though  undated  it  was  written  in 
1826.*  It  contained  his  miniature  painted  by 
Homemann  in  1802,  and  ran  as  follows  (the 
original  has  Du  and  dein  throughout) : — 

'  Beneath  this  portrait,  dear  Stephen,  may  all 
that  has  for  so  long  gone  on  between  us  be  for 
ever  hidden.  I  Imow  how  I  have  torn  your 
heart.  For  this  the  emotion  that  you  must 
certainly  have  noticed  in  me  has  been  sufficient 
punishment  My  feeling  towards  you  was  not 
malice.  No — I  should  no  longer  be  worthy  of 
your  friendship ;  it  was  passion  both  on  your 
side  and  on  mine ;  but  I  doubted  you  dread- 
fully, for  people  came  between  us  who  were 
unworthy  of  us  both.  My  portrait  has  long 
been  intended  for  you.  You  know  I  always 
intended  it  for  some  one.  To  whom  could  I 
give  it  with  my  warmest  love  so  well  as  to  you, 
true,  good,  noble  Stephen!  Forgive  me  for 
distressing -^you ;  I  have  suffered  myself  as 
much  as  you  have.  It  was  only  when  I  had 
you  no  longer  with  me  that  I  first  really  felt  how 
dear  you  are  and  always  will  be  to  my  heart. 
Come  to  my  arms  once  more  as  you  used  to  do.' 

On  Nov.  15  of  this  year  Caspar  Carl  Beethoven 
died — a  truly  unfortunate  event  for  Ludwig. 
Caspar  had  for  long  received  pecuniary  assistance 
from  his  brother,  and  at  his  death  he  charged 
him  with  the  maintenance  of  his  son  Carl,  a  lad 
between  eight  and  nine.  This  boy,  whose  charge 
Beethoven  undertook  with  all  the  simplicity 
and  fervour  of  his  nature,  though  no  doubt 
often  with  much  want  of  judgment,  was  quite 
unworthy  of  his  great  unde.  The  charge  altered 
Beethoven's  nature,  weaned  him  from  his  music, 
embroiled  him  with  his  friends,  embittered  his 
existence  with  the  worry  of  continued  conten- 
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tkma  And  reiterated  disappointments,  and  at 
last,  directly  or  indirectly,  brought  the  life  of 
the  great  compoeer  to  an  end  long  before  its 
natural  term. 

On  Christmas  Day,  at  a  concert  in  the 
Bedouten-Saal  for  the  benefit  of  the  Burger 
Hospital,  Beethoven  produced  his  new  Orerture 
op.  115  and  the  Meeresstille,  and  the  'Mount 
of  Olives '  was  performed.  As  an  acknowledg- 
ment for  many  similar  services  the  municipal 
council  had  recently  (Nov.  16)  conferred  upon 
him  the  freedom  of  the  city — Ehrenbltrgerthum, 
It  was  the  first  public  title  that  the  great  rotu- 
tier  had  received.  He  was  not  even  a  capell- 
meister,  as  both  Mozart  ^  and  Haydn  had  been, 
and  his  advocate  was  actually  forced  to  invent 
that  title  for  him,  to  procure  the  necessary  respect 
for  his  memorials  in  the  lawsuit  which  occupied 
so  many  of  his  years  after  this  date.*  It  is  a 
curious  evidence  of  the  singular  position  he  held 
among  musicians.  He  was  afterwards  made  a 
member  of  the  Philharmonic  Societies  of  Stock- 
holm and  Amsterdam,  and  received  Orders  from 
some  of  the  Courts  in  exchange  for  his  Mass, 
but  the  one  title  he  valued  was  that  of  Ton- 
diehter — '  Poet  in  music.'  * 

The  resuscitation  of  his  Oratorio  is  perhaps 
connected  with  a  desire  in  Beethoven's  mind  to 
compose  a  fresh  one.  At  any  rate  he  was  at 
this  time  in  communication  both  with  the  Ton- 
kiinstler  Societat  and  the  Oeeellschaft  der  Musik- 
Freunde  of  Vienna  on  the  subject.  By  the 
latter  body  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  earnest.* 
Subject  and  poet  were  left  to  himself,  and  a  pay- 
ment of  800  gold  ducats  was  voted  to  him  for 
the  use  of  the  oratorio  for  one  year.  The  nego- 
tiation dragged  on  till  1824  and  came  to 
nothing,*  for  no  good  libretto  was  forthcoming, 
for  the  same  ostensible  reason  that  he  never 
wrote  a  second  opera.  ^ 

1816  was  a  great  year  for  publication.  The 
Battie  Symphony  in  March  ;  the  Violin  Sonata 
and  the  Bb  Trio  (op.  96,  97) — both  dedicated 
to  the  Archduke— in  July  ;  the  Seventh  Sym- 
phony *  dedicated  to  Count  Fries,  with  a  piano- 
forte arrangement,  to  the  Empress  of  Russia ;  the 
String  Qui^t  in  F  minor  (op.  95) — ^to  Zmes- 
kall ;  and  the  beautiful  liederkreis  (op.  98) 
to  Prince  Lobkowitz ;  all  three  in  December. 
These,  with  the  Eighth  Symphony  and  three 
detached  Songs,  form  a  list  rivalling,  if  not  sur- 
passing, that  of  1809.  The  only  compositions 
of  this  year  are  the  Liederkreis  (April),   a 

I  'WMhabM8Udftr«MtlMliiq[iii2T0f  tha'prlTtlMlrteBett- 
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Military  March  in  D,  <for  the  Grand  Parade' 
(Wachtparade),  June  4,  1816  ;7  a  couple  of 
songs ;  and  a  trifle  in  tiie  style  of  a  birthday 
cantata  for  Prince  Lobkowitz.^  This  is  the 
date  of  a  strange  temporary  fieuicy  for  German 
in  preference  to  Italian  which  took  possession 
of  him.  Some  of  his  earlier  pieces  contain 
German  terms,  as  the  Six  Songs,  op.  75,  and 
the  Sonata  81a.  They  reappear  in  the  lieder- 
kreis (op.  98)  and  Merkenstein  (op.  100)  and 
come  to  a  head  in  the  Sonata  op.  101,  in  which 
all  the  indications  are  given  in  Grerman,  and 
the  word  '  Hammerklavier '  appears  for  '  Piano- 
forte '  in  the  titie.  The  change  is  the  subject 
of  two  letters  to  Steiner.'  He  continued  to  use 
the  name  'Hammerklavier'^^  in  the  sonatas 
op.  106,  109,  and  110  ;  and  there  apparentiy  . 
this  vernacular  fit  ceased.  ^^ 

Beethoven  had  a  violent  dislike  to  his  brother's 
widow,  whom  he  called  the  '  Queen  of  Night,' 
and  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,^  to  be  a 
person  of  bad  conduct.  He  therefore  lost  no 
time  in  obtaining  legal  authority  for  taking  his 
ward  out  of  her  hands  and  placing  him  with 
Giannatasio  del  Rio,  the  head  of  an  educational 
institution  in  Vienna ;  allowing  his  mother  to 
see  him  only  once  a  month,  lliis  was  done  in 
Feb.  1816,  and  the  lurangement  existed  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  widow 
appears  to  have  appealed  with  success  against 
the  first  decree.  The  cause  had  been  before 
the  Landreeht  court,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  van  in  Beethoven's  name  indicated  nobility. 
This  the  widow  disputed,  and  on  Beethoven's 
being  examined  on  the  point  he  confirmed  her 
argument  by  pointing  successively  to  his  head 
and  his  heart  saying — *  My  nobility  is  here  and 
?iere.'  The  case  was  then  sent  down  to  a  lower 
court,  where  the  magistrate  was  notoriously 
inefficient,  and  the  result  was  to  take  the  child 
from  lus  uncle  on  the  ground  that  his  deafness 
unfitted  him  for  the  duties  of  a  guardian.  Carl's 
afiairs  were  then  put  into  the  hands  of  an  official, 
and  all  that  Beethoven  had  to  do  was  to  pay 
for  his  education.  Against  this  decree  he 
entered  an  appeal  which  was  finally  decided  in 
his  favour,  but  not  till  Jan.  7,  1820.  Mean- 
time his  energies  were  taken  up  with  the  contest 
and  the  various  worries  and  quarrels  which  arose 
out  of  it,  involving  the  writing  of  a  laige 
number  of  long  and  serious  letters.  How  he 
struggled  and  suffered  the  following  entry  in 
his  diary  of  the  early  part  of  1818  will  show : — 
'Gott,  Gott,  mein  Hort,  mein  Fels,  o  mein 
Allee^^'  du  siehst  mein  Inneres  und  weisst,  wie 
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idateUa 


glTan  by  Vohl,  tbara  a 


u  [FromTmiloai 
ttiat  Baattaoran'h  ofiinioa  waa  a  oonaot  ona.] 
»  Tba  MbUcnl  tenM  look  aa  if  BaatboTW  knaw  hla  BIbla. 
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wehe  mir  es  thut  Jemanden  leiden  machen 
miissen  bei  meinem  gaten  Werke  fiir  meinen 
theuren  Karl ! ! !  O  hore  stets  Unaossprechlioher, 
hore  mich — deinen  ungliicklichen  ungliioklich- 
8ten  aller  Bterblichen.'  Between  &e  dates 
jiuit  mentioned,  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
the  lawBoits,  he  completed  no  orchestral  music 
at  alL  Apart  from  sympathy  for  a  great  com- 
poser in  distress,  and  annoyance  at  the  painrol 
and  undignified  figure  which  he  so  often  pre- 
sented, we  have  indeed  no  reason  to  complain 
of  a  period  which  produced  the  three  gigantic 
Pianoforte  Sonatas,  op.  106,^  op.  109,'  and 
op.  110' — which  were  the  net  product  of  the 
period  ;  but  such  works  produce  no  adequate 
remuneration,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  during  the  lawsuit  he  must  have 
been  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  cheap  as 
education  and  living  were  in  Vienna  at  that 
date.  His  frequent  letters  to  Ries  and  Birchall 
in  London  at  this  time  urging  his  works  on 
them  for  the  English  market  are  enough  to 
prove  the  truth  of  this.  One  result  ^  of  these 
negotiations  was  the  purchase  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  through  Mr.  Neate,  under  minute 
of  July  11,  1815,  of  the  MS.  overtures  to  the 

*  Ruins  of  Athens,'  *Ring  Stephen'  and  op. 
115,  for  75  guineas.  To  make  matters  worse, 
Prince  Lobkowitz  died  on  Deo.  16,  1816,  and 
with  him — notwithstanding  that  here  too 
Beethoven  appealed  to  the  law — all  benefit 
from  that  quarter  ceased.  His  pension  was 
therefore  from  that  date  diminished  to  about 
£110. 

Attributable  to  1817  are  the  arrangement  of 
his  early  G  minor  Trio  (op.  1)  as  a  String  Quintet 
(op.  104,  with  a  very  droll  preface)  and  the  songs 
*So  oder  so,'  and  the  Hymn  of  the  Monks  in 

*  William  Tell '  *  in  memory  of  his  old  friend 
Erumpholz,  who  died  May  2^ — and  others. 
None  of  these  can  have  been  remunerative  ;  in 
fact  some  of  them  were  certainly  presented  to 
the  publishers. 

[1817  saw  the  publication  of  Beethoven's  own 
metronome  marks  for  many  of  his  works.  ^ 
There  is  nothing  of  moment  to  record  concern- 
ing this  year  ;  in  addition  to  his  law  worries 
Beethoven  was  ill,  and  consequently  in  low 
spirits.®] 

An  incident  of  this  date  which  gratified  him 
much  was  the  arrival  of  a  piano  from  Broadwood's. 
Mr.  Thomas  Broadwood,  the  then  head  of  the 
house,  had  recently  made  his  acquaintance  in 
Vienna,  and  the  piano  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  the  impression  produced  on  him  by 
Beethoven.  The  Philharmonic  Society  is  some- 
times credited  vdth  the  gift,  but  no  resolution 

t  OompoMd  1S18-19.  and  pvbllalMd  Sept.  18ia 

t  Oompoaad  1819-90,  published  Not.  18S1. 

>  Dated  Deo.  96.  I8SI.  and  pabliahed  Aug.  18& 

*  [See.  howerar.parduMee  of  pf.  arr.  of  op.  91.  and  opu  99.  op.  96, 
and  op^  97.  by  BlroibaU.  Th.  ill.  M,  and  Kalboher'a  A^m«  AmMowh. 
tH^.  pp.  n-ai  •  B.  *  H.  994.  9<7.  956. 

•  (Pohl  giT«i  abore  date,  but  TIl  Fen.  Mo.  909.  glT«e  May  Jl] 
7  8m  JTwffco— iifmni.  p.  ISQL 

■  [See  kttew  to  Zmeakallmentkiped  In  Nolo,  ill.  pMH  and  198.3 


or  minute  to  that  effect  exists  in  their  reoords. 
The  books  of  the  firm,  however,  show  that  on 
Deo.  27,  1817,  the  grand  piano  No.  7862*  was 
forwarded  to  Beethoven's  address.  A  letter 
appears  to  have  been  written  to  him  at  the 
same  time  by  Mr.  Broadwood,  which  was 
answered  by  Beethoven  immediately  on  its 
receipt.  His  letter  has  hitherto  never  been 
printed,  and  is  here  given  exactly  in  his  own 
strange  French.*® 

'A  Monsieur  Monsieor  Thomas  Broadvood  s  Londres 
(en  AngleterreX 

Mod  trte  cher  Ami  Broadvood  1 
Jamais  je  n'eprouvais  pas  un  plus  grand  Flaisir  de  ce  qua 
iiie  causa  TOtre  Annonce  de  Tarriv^e  de  cette  Piano, 
avec  qui  vons  m'houorez  de  m'en  fldre  prteent ;  Je  regar- 
derai  coAe  uu  Autel,  ou  je  deposerai  les  plus  belles 
offhindes  de  mon  esprit  au  divine  Apollon.  Aussir^t 
coAe  Je  recevrai  votre  Excellent  instrument,  ie  vous 
enverral  d'en  abord  les  Fruits  de  riiispiration  des 
premiers  moments,  quej'y  passerai,  pour  vous  servir  d'un 
souvenir  de  moi  k  vous  mon  tris  cner  B.,  et  Je  ne  sou- 
baits  ce  que,  qu'ils  soient  dignes  de  votre  instrument. 

Mon  cner  Monsieur  et  ami  recev^  ma  plus  grande 
consideration  de  votre  ami  et  trte  humble  serriteur 
Louis  Tan  Beethoven.  Vienne  le  8b«  du  mois  F6vrier 
181S.' 

The  instrument  in  course  of  time  reached  ** 
its  destination,  was  unpacked  by  Streicher,  and 
first  tried  by  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter,  at  that  time 
studying  in  Vienna.  What  the  result  of 
Beethoven's  own  trial  of  it  was  is  not  known. 
At  any  rate  no  further  communication  from  him 
reacheid  the  Broad  woods.*' 

A  correspondence  however  took  place  through 
Ries  with  the  Philharmonic  Society  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  visiting  England.  The  proposal  of 
the  Society  was  that  he  should  come  to  London 
for  the  spring  of  1818,  bringing  two  new  MS. 
Symphonies  to  be  their  property  and  for  which 
they  were  to  give  the  sum  of  300  guineas.  He 
demanded  400, — 150  to  be  in  advance.  *'  How- 
ever, other  causes  put  an  end  to  the  plan,  and 
on  the  5th  of  the  following  March  he  writes  to 
say  that  health  has  prevented  his  coming.  Ho 
was  soon  to  be  effectually  nailed  to  Vienna.  In 
the  summer  of  1818  the  Archduke  ^^  had  been 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Olmiitz.  Beethoven 
was  then  in  the  middle  of  his  great  Sonata  in 
Bb  (op.  106),  and  of  another  work  more  gigantic 
still ;  but  he  at  once  set  to  work  with  all  his 
old  energy  on  a  grand  Mass  for  the  installation, 
which  was  fixed  for  March  20,  1820.  The 
score  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  and 
the  composition  went  on  during  the  following 
year,  uninterrupted  by  any  other  musical  work, 
for  the  Bb  Sonata  was  completed  for  press  by 
March  1819,  and  the  only  other  pieces  attribut- 
able to  that  year  are  op.  105  and  op.   107. 

*  Hie  oompaM  of  thia  inatrameniwaeSootaTee.  from  O  Ave  linea 
below  the  Baas  atava.  A  liatcr  piano.  No.  7203,  o(  the  aame  oompaaa 
and  qvallty,  waa  made  about  the  aame  time  for  the  Prlnoeaa 
Chaiiotte,  and  ia  now  at  Clamnont. 

10  Thia  interertinc  autoffraph  la  in  the  poaaeaalon  of  Mr.  M.  M. 
HoUowagr.  to  whom  I  am  Indebted  for  itepreeenee  here. 

>l  The  note  from  Broadwood's  agent  in  Vienna  wUdiaeeompanled 
thia  letter  showa  that  all  frelfht  and  ohargea  were  paid  br  the  giver 
of  the  piano.    fSee  KaL  Jf.  B0ttho9mttH^/k,  pp.  98  and  IT.] 

»•  [See  Nohl,  UI.  464.] 

u  Letter  to  IUeaJal70.1fl7:  and  Oeone  Hogarth^  MOWMfmrnie 
Moelttp,  p.  la  M  Sdhlndler.  L  aoa 
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The  Sonata  joflt  referred  to,  the  greatest  work 
yet  written  for  the  piano,  and  not  unjustly  com- 
pared with  the  Ninth  Symphony,  belonged  in  a 
special  sense  to  the  Archduke.  The  first  two 
movements  were  presented  to  him  for^  his 
name-day  ;  the  whole  work  when  published  was 
dedicated  to  him,  and  the  sketch  of  a  piece  for 
solo  and  chorus  ^  exists  in  which  the  subject  of 
the  first  Allegro  is  set  to  the  words  'Yivat 
Rudolphus.'  In  addition  the  Archduke  is  said 
to  have  been  able  to  play  the  Sonata.  Beet- 
hoven may  have  hated  his  'Dienstsohaft,'  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  sincerely 
attached  >  to  his  clever,  sympathetic,  imperial 
pupiL 

The  summer  and  autumn  of  both  1818  and 
1819  were  spent  at  Mbdling.  His  health  at  this 
time  Mras  excellent,  and  his  devotion  to  the  Mass 
extraordinary.  Never  had  he  been  known  to 
be  so  entirely  abstracted  from  external  things, 
so  immersed  in  the  struggle  of  composition. 
Sohindler^  has  well  described  a  strange  scene 
which  occurred  during  tlie  elaboration  of  the 
Credo — ^the  house  deserted  by  the  servants,  and 
denuded  of  every  comfort ;  the  master  shut  up  in 
his  room,  singing,  shouting,  stamping,  as  if  in 
actual  conflict  of  life  and  death  over  the  fugue 
'  £t vitam  venturi ' ;  his  sudden  appearance,  wild, 
dishevelled,  faint  with  toil  and  twenty -four 
hours'  fast !  These  were  indeed  'drangvoUen  Um- 
standen '  ^ — wretched  conditions — but  they  are 
the  conditions  which  accompany  the  production 
of  great  works.^  During  the  whole  of  this  time 
the  letters^  show  that  his  nephew  occupied  much 
of  his  thoughts.  While  at  work  on  this  sublime 
portion  of  tiie  Mass  ^  just  mentioned,  he  was  in- 
spired to  write  the  beautiful  Sonata  in  £  miyor 
(op.  109),  the  first  of  that  unequalled  trio  which 
terminate  that  dass  of  his  compositions. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Installa- 
tion went  by  without  Beethoven's  Mass,  which 
indeed  was  not  completed  till  the  beginning  of 
1828.  He  announoee  its  termination  on  Feb. 
27,'  and  the  perfect  copy  of  the  score  was  de- 
livered into  his  patron's  hands  on  March  19, 
1823,  three  years  after  the  day  for  which  it  was 
projected.  While  the  vast  work  was  proceeding 
his  thoughts  reverted  to  his  darling  pianoforte, 
and  the  dates  of  Dec.  25,  1821,  and  Jan.  18, 
1822,  are  affixed  to  the  two  immortal  and  most 
afiiocting  Sonatas,  which  vie  with  each  other  in 
grandeur,  beauty  and  pathos,  as  they  dose  the 
roll  of  his  large  compositions  for  the  instrument 
which  he  so  dearly  loved  and  so  greatly  en- 
nobled. 

But  neither  Mass  nor  Sonatas  were  sufficient 

>  Lsfetor.  Ktehel.  Ko.  49.  *  Nottebohm.  M.B,  p.  197. 

•  'Main  U«bM  EnlMnoflainBadoU.'  In  a  letUr  to  Um,  Ifaj 
SB.18ia 

•  SdilndUr.  L  S70. 

•  Hb  own  worda  to  "Eim  In  dMcribing  tho  production  of  tho 
SoMtelnBb.    Ar<<At.  Ho.  flJL 

•  Wbai  a  eontnit  to  tho  'plMwntnwi  of  UH*  ttMlt'  <or  which 
ttoathe  ■wrifleod  k>  manj  gnit  work*  (Maeemtat^i  lAf;  ir.  90). 

7  To  BUchlnfor  (Sopt  14).  to  Artaila  (Oet  12).  oto. 

•  Bwl  0(1819  and  bcflnnlnff  of  inOL    Hottobolun.  op.  109.  r«rx 
•UU«rtothoArdidiilu,K0di«l.pu«l[lSBq. 


to  absorb  the  energy  of  this  most  energetic  and 
painstaking  of  musicians.  The  climax  of  his 
orchestral  compositions  had  yet  to  be  reached. 
We  have  seen  that  when  engaged  on  his  last 
pair  of  Symphonies  in  1812,  Beethoven  con- 
templated a  third,  for  which  he  had  then  fixed 
the  key  of  D  minor.  To  this  he  returned  before 
many  years  were  over,  and  it  was  destined  in 
the  end  to  be  the  *  Ninth  Symphony.'  The 
very  characteristic  theme  of  the  Scherzo  actu- 
ally occurs  in  the  sketch-books  as  earlyas  1815,^^ 
aa  the  subject  of  a  '  fugued  piece,'  tliough  with- 
out the  rh3rthm  which  now  characterises  it.  But 
the  practical  beginning  of  the  Symphony  was 
made  in  1817,  when  large  portions  of  the  first 
movement — ^headed  *  Zur  Sinfonie  in  D,'  and 
showing  a  considerable  approach  to  the  work  as 
carried  out — together  witii  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  subject  of  the  Scherzo,  are  found 
in  the  sketch-books.  There  is  also  evidence  ^^ 
that  the  Finale  was  at  that  time  intended  to  be 
orchestral,  and  that  the  idea  of  connecting  the 
*  Hymn  to  Joy '  with  his  Ninth  Symphony  had 
not  at  that  time  occurred  to  Beethoven.  The 
sketches  continue  in  1818,^'  more  or  less  mixed 
up  with  those  for  the  Sonata  in  Bb  ;  and,  as 
if  not  satisfied  with  carrying  on  two  such  pro- 
digious works  together,  Beethoven  has  left  a  note 
giving  the  scheme  of  a  companion  symphony 
which  was  to  be  choral  in  both  the  Adagio  and' 
Finale.^'  Still,  however,  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  'Ode  to  Joy,'  and  the  text  proposed  in 
the  last  case  is  ecclesiasticaL 

We  have  seen  how  1819,  1820,  and  1821 
were  filled  up.  The  summer  and  autumn  of 
1822  were  spent  at  Baden,  and  were  occupied 
with  the  Grand  Overture  in  C  (op.  124),  for  the 
opening  of  the  Josephstadt  Theatre  at  Vienna — 
whence  it  derives  its  title  of  *  Weihe  des  Hauses ' 
— and  the  arrangement  of  some  numbers  from 
the  *  Ruins  of  Athens '  with  a  new  chorus  ** 
for  the  same  occssion,  and  there  followed  a 
revival  of  'Fidelio*  at  the  Kamthnerthor  ** 
Theatre  in  November.  That  the  two  sym- 
phonies were  then  occupying  his  mind — '  each 
different  from  the  other  and  from  any  of  his 
former  ones ' — is  evident  from  his  conversation 
with  Bochlitz  in  July  1822,  when  that  earnest 
critic  submitted  to  him  Breitkopfs  proposition 
for  music  to  Faust. '•  After  the  revival  of 
'  Fidelio '  he  resumed  the  Symphony,  and  here 
for  the  first  time  Schiller's  hymn  appears  in 
this  connection.  Through  the  summer  of  1828 
it  occupied  him  incessantiy,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  extras — the  88  Variations  (op.  120), 
which  were  taken  up  almost  as  a  jeu  tCesprU, 
and  being  published  in  June  must  have  been 
completed  some  time  previously,  the  '  Baga- 
telles'  for  the  Piano  (op.  126),  which  can  be 

W  Nottobohm.  I.B.  p.  157.  u  nu,  16S.  **  nu.  16S. 

1*  /Md.  16S.  M  nSoo  M,B.  pp.  aSB  sad  402.1 

u  For  tho  Md  ctny  oftho  icQcnl  tSiMiMl.  see  St&ladlcr.  IL  IL 
A.M.X,  for  18S9, 888. 
u  BodilltB.    /«r  Fnymim  *tr  I^irtimir.  It.  187.  a 
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fixed  to  the  end  of  1822  and  beginning  of  1828, 
and  a  short  cantata  for  the  birthday  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  (April  12)  for  soprano  solo  and 
chorus,  the  autograph  of  which  is  dated  the 
evening  previous  to  the  birthday.^  He  began 
the  summer  at  Hetzendorf,  but  a  sudden  dislike 
to  the  civilities  of  the  huidlord  drove  him  to 
forfeit  400  florins  which  he  had  paid  in  advance, 
and  make  off  to  Baden.  But  wherever  he  was, 
while  at  work  he  was  fully  absorbed  ;  insensible 
to  sun  and  rain,  to  meals,  to  the  discomforts  of 
his  house  and  the  neglect  of  the  servants,  rushing 
in  and  out  without  his  hat,  and  otherwise 
showing  how  completely  his  great  symphony 
had  taken  poeseasfon  of  him.'  Into  the  details 
of  the  composition  we  cannot  he(«  enter,  farther 
than  to  say  that  the  subject  of  the  vocal  portion, 
and  its  connection  with  the  preceding  instru- 
mental movements  were  what  gave  him  most 
trouble.  The  story  may  be  read  in  Schindler 
and  Nottebohm,  and  it  is  full  of  interest  and 
instruction.  At  length,  on  Sept.  5,  1828, 
writing  from  Baden  to  Ries,  he  announces  that 
'the  copyist  has  finished  the  score  of  the 
Symphony,'  but  that  it  is  too  bulky  to  forward 
by  post.  Ries  was  then  in  London,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  a  little  to  mention  that 
on  Nov.  10,  1822,  the  Philharmonic  Society 
passed  a  resolution  offering  Beethoven  £50  for 
a  MS.  symphony,  to  be  delivered  in  the  March 
following.  This  was  oommunicflited  to  Beet- 
hoven by  Ries,  and  accepted  by  him  on  Dec  20. 
The  money  was  advanced,  and  the  MS.  copy 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony  in  the  Philharmonic 
library  carries  a  statement  in  his  autograph 
that  it  was  '  written  for  the  society.'  How  it 
came  to  pass  notwithstanding  this  that  the 
score  was  not  received  by  the  Philharmonic 
till  after  its  performance  in  Vienna,  and  that 
when  published  it  was  dedicated  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  are  facts  difScult  to  reconcile  with 
Beethoven's  usual  love  of  fiiimess  and  justice. 

Notwithstanding  the  announcement  to  Ries 
the  process  of  final  polishing  went  on  for  some 
months  longer.  Shortly  befbre  he  left  Baden, 
on  Oct.  6,  he  received  a  visit  from  Weber  and 
his  pupil,  young  Benedict,  then  in  Vienna  for  the 
production  of  *  Euryanthe.'*  The  visit  was  in 
consequence  of  a  kind  wish  for  the  success  of  the 
work  expressed  by  Beethoven  to  Haslinger,  and 
was  in  every  way  successful  In  former  times  ^ 
he  had  spoken  very  depreciatingly  of  Weber,  but 
since  the  perusal  of '  Freischiitz '  had  changed  his 
mind.  ^  No  allusion  was  made  to  Weber's  youth- 
ful censures  on  the  Fourth  and  Seventh  Sym- 
phonies ;  Beethoven  was  cordial  and  even  confi- 
dential, made  some  interesting  remarks  on  opera 
books,  and  they  parted  mutually  impressed.    He 

1  Frtntad  by  Nohl.  JITmm  BH^ft,  Vo.  955. 

*  It  did  not,  howaver.  prevent  hia  attention  to  paadnff  topiee 
of  tml  interest,  and  we  find  bim  taking  the  nnmbera  of  ue  Attg. 
MHtvmg  which  contained  Lord  Broosnam's  epeaohea  anlnst  the 
SlaTe-tnde  from  the  coflte-honae  to  hla  lodginga  to  read  (Boh.  and 
Hohl.  lii.  908). 

•  C.M.9on  Wtbtr.  MM  Max  9.W.U.  606-lL  8a«  alao  Kohl.  UL 
410  ft  «  Sejfried.  92.  •  C.  M.  ton  Wtbtr,  IL  50a 


returned  to  town  at  the  end  of  October  to  a 
lodging  in  the  Ungergasse,  near  the  Landstrasse 
gate,  and  by  February  1824  began  to  appear  in 
the  streets  again  and  ei^'oy  his  favourite  occupa- 
tion of  peering  with  his  double  eyeglass  into  the 
shop  windows,^  and  joking  with  his  acquaint- 
ances. 

The  publications  of  1828  oonsist  of  the  Over- 
ture to  the  'Ruins  of  Athens'  (op.  114),  and 
the  *  Meeresstille  '  (op.  112),  both  in  February  ; 
and  the  Sonata  (op.  Ill)  in  April. 

The  revival  of  'Fidelio'  in  the  previous 
winter  had  inspired  Beethoven  with  the  idea  of 
writing  a  new  Qerman  opera,  and  after  many 
propositions  he  accepted  the  *Melusine'  by  Qrill- 
parzer,^  a  highly  romantic  piece,  containing  many 
effective  situations,  and  a  comic  servant's  part, 
which  took  his  fancy  extremely.  Orillparzer 
had  many  conferences  with  him,  and  between 
the  two  the  libretto  was  brought  into  practical 
shape.  While  thus  engaged  he  received  a  com- 
mission from  Count  BriSil,  intendant  at  the 
Berlin  Theatre,  for  an  opera  on  his  own  terms. 
Beethoven  forwarded  him  the  MS.  of  *Melusine' 
for  his  opinion,  but  on  hearing  that  a  ballet  of 
a  somewhat  similar  character  was  then  being 
played  at  Berlin,^  he  at  once  renounced  all  idea 
of  a  German  opera,  and  broke  out  in  abuse  of 
the  German  singers  for  their  inferiority  to  the 
Italians,  who  were  then  playing  Rcwsini  in 
Vienna.  In  fact  this  season  of  1 828  had  brought 
the  Rossini  fever  to  its  height ;  no  operas  but  his 
were  played.  Beethoven  had  indeed  heard  the 
'  Barbiere '  in  1822,^  and  had  even  promised  to 
write  an  opera  for  the  Italian  company  in  the 
same  style,  a  promise  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  was  never  redeemed.  Like  Mendelssohn 
he  was  in  earnest  in  pursuit  of  an  opera-book, 
but,  like  Mendelssohn,  he  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  one  to  his  mind.  What  he  wanted,  he 
told  Breuning  on  his  death-bed,  was  something 
to  interest  and  absorb  him,  but  of  a  moral  and 
elevating  tendency,  of  the  nature  of  '  Les  Deux 
Joum^'  or  'Die  Vestalin,'  which  he  thoroughly 
approved ;  dissolute  stories  like  those  of  Mozart's 
operas  had  no  attraction  for  him,  and  he  could 
never  be  brought  to  set  them.  He  even  went 
farther,  for  we  read  in  Mme.  d'Abrant^' 
M&nwvres  9wr  la  JRestaurcUum,  vii.  pp.  29,  80 : 
'  II  pr^tendait  que  Mozart  ne  devait  pas  pro- 
stituer  son  talent  (c'est  son  mot)  sur  an  sujet  si 
scandaleux.'  After  his  death  a  whole  bundle 
of  libretti  was  found  which  he  had  read  and 
rejected.* 

But  opera  or  no,  it  was  quite  a  diflerent  thing 
to  find  the  public  so  taken  up  with  Rossini  that 
no  one  cared  for  either  the  Mass  or  the  new 
Symphony,  w  He  had  written  early  in  1828  to 
IVussia,  France,  Saxony,  Russia,  proposing  a 
subscription  for  the  Mass  of  50  ducats  from  the 

«  Schindler.  U.  56. 

f  (See  Bn^9,  981  and  9BiJ  •  Schindler.  U.  48.  49. 

•  Brenning ,  pp.  96^  60.    He  thought  the  two  libretti  mentlonad 
the  beat  in  eziatenee.  "»  Schindler.  il.  97, 88. 
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aorereigiis  of  each  of  those  countries — but  the 
answers  were  slow  and  the  subscriptions  did  not 
arrive,  and  he  therefore  made  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him  by  Count  Briihl  to  propose 
the  two  works  to  him  for  production  at  Berlin. 
The  answer  was  fayourable,  and  there  appeared 
good  prospect  of  success.  But  the  disgrace  of 
driving  their  great  oompoeer  to  the  northern 
capital  for  the  production  of  his  last  and  greatest 
works  was  too  much  for  the  music-loving  aristo- 
cracy of  Vienna — and  an  earnest  memorial  was 
drawn  up,  dated  Februaiy  1824,  signed  by  the 
Lichnowskys,^  Fries,  Dietrichstein,  Palfy,  and 
twenty-five  other  persons  principally  concerned 
with  music  in  that  city,  beseeching  him  to  pro- 
duce the  Mass  and  Symphony,  and  to  write  a 
second  opera,  which  should  vindicate  the  claim 
of  classic»d  music,  and  show  that  Germany  could 
successfully  compete  with  Italy.  Such  an  ad- 
dress, so  strongly  signed,  naturally  gratified  him 
extremely.  The  Theatre  'an  der  Wien'  was 
chosen,  and  after  an  amount  of  bargaining  and 
delay  and  vacillation  which  is  quite  incredible — 
partly  arising  from  the  cupidity  of  the  manager, 
partly  from  the  extraordinary  obstinacy  and 
suspiciousness  of  Beethoven,  from  the  regulation 
of  the  censorship,  and  from  the  difficulties  of  the 
music— but  which  was  all  in  time  surmounted 
by  the  tact  and  devotion  of  lichnowsky, 
Schindler,  and  Schuppanzigh,  the  concert  took 
place  in  the  Kamthnerthor  Theatre  on  May  7.' 
The  programme  consisted  of  the  Overture  in  G — 
'  Weihe  des  Hauses ' — the  Kyrie,  Credo,  Agnus 
and  Dona,  of  the  Mass  in  D,  in  the  form  of 
three  hymns,'  and  the  Ninth  Symphony.  The 
house  was  crowded,  and  the  music,  especially 
the  Symphony,  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  affecting  incident 
occurred  of  the  deaf  composer  being  turned  round 
by  FrL  Unger  that  he  might  9u  the  applause 
he  and  his  music  were  evoking.  But  financially 
the  concert  was  a  failure.  The  use  of  the 
tiieatre,  including  band  and  chorus,  cost  1000 
florins,  and  the  copying  800  more,  but  the  prices 
remained  as  usual,  and  the  sum  Beethoven  re- 
ceived only  amounted  to  about  420  florins.* 
Well  might  he  say  that '  after  six  weeks  of  such 
discussion  he  was  boiled,  stewed,  and  roasted.' 
He  was*  profoundly  upset  by  the  result,  would 
eat  nothing,  and  passed  the  night  in  his  clothes. 
The  concert,  however,  was  repeated  on  the  23rd 
at  noon,  the  theatre  guaranteeing  Beethoven 
500  florins.  On  the  second  occasion  all  the 
Mass  was  suppressed  but  the  Eyrie ;  the  trio 
'Tremate'  and  some  Italian  solos  were  intro- 
duced ;  the  Overture  and  Symphony  remained. 
The  result  of  this  was  a  loss  to  the  management, 
and  furnishes  a  curious  trait  of  Beethoven's 
ohaiacter.     He  could  not  without  difficulty  be 

I  Hm  AndidiilM  «M  ftww. 
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induced  to  accept  the  guaranteed  sum,  but  he 
invited  Schindler,  Schuppanzigh,  and  Umlauf 
to  dinner,  and  then  accused  them  in  the  most 
furious  manner  of  having  combined  to  cheat  him 
over  the  whole  transaction  !  This  broke  up  the 
party ;  the  three  faithful  Mends  went  off  elae- 
where,  and  Beethoven  was  left  to  devour  the 
dinner  with  his  nephew.  The  immediate  effect 
of  the  outbreak  was  to  put  an  end  to  a  promising 
negotiation  which  he  was  carrying  on  with 
Neate,  who  in  a  letter  of  Dec  20,  1828,  had, 
on  the  part  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  offered 
him  800  guineas  and  a  benefit  guaranteed  at 
£500  for  a  visit  to  London  with  a  Symphony 
and  a  Concerto.  The  terms  had  been  accepted, 
and  the  arrangements  for  the  journey  were  in  a 
forward  state  ;  and  although  it  is  probably  true 
that  Beethoven's  attachment  to  his  nephew  was 
too  strong  to  allow  of  his  leaving  him  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  event  just  related  was  the  ostensible  cause. 
Four  days  after  he  was  at  his  beloved  Baden, 
and  craving  for  music  paper.  ^ 

The  subscriptions  to  tiie  Mass  had  come  in 
slowly,  and  in  nine  months  amounted  only  to 
850  ducats  (£175)  for  seven  copies.*  This  was 
too  slow  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  composer. 
Indeed  he  had  for  some  time  past  been  negotiat- 
ing in  a  much  more  mercantile  style  than  before 
for  the  sale  of  Mass,  Symphony,  and  Overture. 
He  offered  them  to  various  publishers.^  It  is 
an  unexpected  trait  in  his  character,  and  one  for 
which  we  may  thank  his  devotion  to  his  nephew, 
to  whom  he  was  now  sacrificing  everything,  that 
he  might  leave  him  well  provided  for.  It  re- 
sulted in  his  dealing  for  the  first  time  with 
Schott,  of  Mayence,  who  purchased  the  Mass 
and  the  Symphony  for  1000  and  600  florins 
respectively  on  July  19,  1824.^  He  appears  at 
this  time  to  have  taken  generally  a  more  com- 
mercial view  of  his  position  than  usual,  to  have 
been  occupied  with  plans*  for  new  collected 
editions  of  his  works  (which  however  came  to 
nothing),  and  generally  to  have  shown  an 
anxiety  to  make  money  very  unlike  anything 
before  observable  in  him.  In  such  calculations 
he  was  much  assisted  by  a  young  man  named 
Carl  Holz,  a  Government  employ^,  a  good  player 
on  the  violin  and  violoncello,  a  clever  caricaturist, 
a  bon  vivant,^®  and  generally  a  lively  agreeable 
fellow.  HoLz  obtained  an  extraonlinary  in- 
fluence over  Beethoven.  He  drew  him  into 
society,  induced  him  to  be  godfather  to  his 
child,  to  appoint  him  his  biographer,  ^^  and 
amongst  other  things  to  forsake  his  usual 
sobriety,  and  to  do  that  which  has  been 
absurdly  exaggerated  into  a  devotion  to  drink. 
That  these  commercial  aims — too  absurd  if  one 

4  LeH«r  to  Stelner.  Kay  tj. 
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reflects  on  the  simple  onbusinesslike  character  of 
Beethoven — and  the  occasional  indulgence  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  did  not  impair  his  in- 
vention or  his  imagination  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  at  this  time  he  composed  his  last  Quar- 
tets, works  which,  though  misunderstood  and 
naturally  unappreciated  at  the  time,  are  now  by 
common  consent  of  those  who  are  able  to  judge 
placed  at  the  head  of  Beethoven's  compositions 
for  individuality,  depth  of  feeling,  and  expres- 
sion. The  relations  with  Russia,  which  Beet- 
hoven had  originally  cultivated  through  the 
Count  von  Browne,  and  the  works  dedicated  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Prince  Rasou- 
mowsky,  and  which  had  been  deepened  by  the 
personal  attention  shown  him  in  1814  by  the 
Empress  were  now  to  bear  their  full  fruit  Early 
in  1 824  he  received  a  letter  from  Prince  Galitzin, 
a  Russian  nobleman  living  at  Petersburg,  and 
subsequently  others,  requesting  him  to  compose 
three  String  Quartets  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
Prince  and  handsomely  paid  for.  The  first  of 
these,  that  in  Eb,  sketched  at  Baden  in  the 
autumn  of  1824,  was  sold  to  Schott  ^  in  advance 
for  the  sum  of  50  ducats,  and  was  completed 
after  his  return  to  Vienna  early  in  October. 
It  was  first  played  on  March  6,  1825,  and 
published  in  the  following  March.  With  the 
Quartet  Schott  received  ^e  Overture  op.  124, 
the  'Opferlied'  (op.  121),  and  'Bundeslied' 
(op.  122),  an  air  *Der  Kuss'  (op.  128),  and  11 
Bagatelles  (op.  126),  for  which  he  paid  the  sum 
of  180  ducats,  llie  Quartet  was  played  by 
Schuppanzigh,  Weiss,  linke,  and  Holz,  and  it 
was  a  humorous  idea  of  the  Master's  to  make 
each  player,  after  so  long  an  interval,  sign  a 
compact  'pledging  his  honour  to  do  his  best, 
and  vie  with  his  comrades  in  zeal.*'  The 
Quartet  was  published  as  op.  127. 

The  second  Quartet  was  that  which  now 
stands  fourth — in  A  minor,  op.  182.  It  was 
first  played  on  Nov.  6,  1825,  and  was  published 
in  Sept.  1827  by  Schlesinger.  For  this  he 
seems  to  have  obtained  80  ducats.'  In  a  letter 
to  Peters  it  is  mentioned  as  <a  Quartet,  and 
a  grand  one  too.'  The  finale  was  originally 
sketched  for  the  *  finale  instrumentale '  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony.* 

The  third,  in  B  flat  (op.  180),  which  now 
stands  second,  originally  ended  with  a  fugue  of 
immense  length  and  still  greater  obscurity, 
which  was  afterwards  published  separately  as 
op.  188.  It  was  completed  in  1825,  and  was 
played  in  its  first  form  on  March  21, 1826.  The 
new  finale — so  gay  and  full  of  spirit — was 
written  (at  Artaria's  instance)^  in  great  dis- 
comfort at  his  brother's  house  at  Oneizendorf 
in  November,  before  leaving  on  the  journey 
which  cost  him  his  life.    It  is  his  last  completed 

1  L«tt«r  of  Sept  17.  Hera  acain  we  u«  iniaM  "bj  Cht  fkot  that 
th«  Qowtot  WM  Mid  to  Sohotl  before  Prtooe  Gidltalii  had  eltber 
paid,  or  declined  to  pay,  tlie  earn  he  pminlaed. 
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composition.  The  Qnartet  was  published  by 
Artaria,  May  7,  1827.  The  relations  between 
Beethoven  and  Prince  Galitzin  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient hero  to  say  that  Beethoven  is  not  known 
to  have  received  the  promised  payment,  and 
that  the  Quartets*  were  sold  by  him  to  the 
publishere  already  named. 

Beethoven  remained  at  Baden  till  October 
1824.  On  his  return  to  Vienna  his  nephew 
entered  the  University  as  a  student  in  philology. 
The  career  of  this  worthy  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  lines.  He  went  in  for  his  degree  and  was 
plucked,  abandoned  literature  for  trade,  stood 
for  the  necessary  examination  in  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  was  plucked  again  ;  in  despair  at- 
tempted to  shoot  himself,  and  fstiled  even  to  do 
that  He  was  then,  as  a  suicide,  taken  charge 
of  by  the  police,  and  after  a  time  ordered  out  of 
Vienna  at  a  day's  notice,  and  at  last  joined  the 
army.  7  And  through  it  all  his  old  uncle  clung 
to  him  with  truly  touching  aflection.  He,  most 
simple-minded  of  men,  could  not  believe  that 
any  one  should  really  not  desire  to  do  his  best ; 
and  so  on  the  least  appearance  of  contrition  or 
amendment  he  forgives  and  embraces  him,  he 
bathes  him  in  tenderness  and  confidence,  only 
each  time  to  find  himself  again  deceived.  The 
lettere  which  this  more  than  father  wrote  to  his 
imworthy  prodigal  son  are  most  affecting — 
injudicious  no  doubt,  but  full  of  tenderness 
and  simplicity. 

The  firat  few  weeks  of  the  winter  of  1824 
were  occupied  in  scoring  the  E  flat  Quartet,  the 
composition  of  which  had  been  the  work  of  the 
summer,  but  it  was  hardly  complete  before  Beet- 
hoven was  taken  with  a  severe  illness  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  stomach.^  For  this  he  called 
in  Staudenheim,  a  surgeon  of  eminence,  who 
however  was  soon  cashiered  as  too  brusque,  and 
replaced  by  Braunhofer.  The  malady  hung 
about  him  till  his  next  visit  to  the  coimtry ; 
and  its  disappearance  is  commemorated  in  the 
canzona  di  ringraziamefUo  in  modo  lidico  offerta 
alia  divinUd  da  un  guarUo,  which  forms  so 
noble  a  feature  in  the  A  minor  Quartet  His 
stay  at  Baden  in  1825  was  of  unusual  length, 
lasting  from  May  8  till  Oct.  15,»  by  which  date 
that  Quartet  was  completely  finished.  It  had 
already  been  tried,  strictly  in  private,  as  early 
as  August  at  the  desire  of  the  publisher,  Beet- 
hoven sitting  close  to  the  playera,  and  perhaps 
profiting  by  the  rehearsal  to  make  many  altera- 
tions ;  and  on  Nov.  6  was  played,  still  in  private 
but  to  a  densely  crowded  room,^  by  Schuppan- 
zigh and  Linke's  quartet  party.  Sir  O.  Smart 
visited  him  at  Baden,  Sept  16, 1825,  and  dined 
with  him.  Beethoven  gave  him  a  canon.  Smart 
is  said  to  have  asked  specially  about  the  recita- 
tives in  the  Ninth  Symphony. 
The  Bb  Quartet  was  his  next  work,  and  when 
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performed  by  the  party  just  mentioned  in  1826, 
the  Presto  and  daruta  tedetea  ^  were  encored,  but 
the  Cayatina  aeems  to  have  made  no  impression, 
and  the  fugue,  which  then  aerred  as  finale,  was 
universally  condemned.  In  the  case  of  the 
fiigue  his  judgment  agreed  with  that  of  his 
critics  ;  it  was  published  separately  (op.  188) 
and  the  finale  already  mentioned  was  written  ; 
but  he  did  not  often  give  way  to  the  judgments 
of  his  contemporaries.  '  Your  new  quartet  did 
not  please,'  was  one  of  the  bits  of  news  brought 
to  him  on  his  death-bed  by  some  officious  friend. 
'  It  will  please  them  some  day,'  was  the  answer.* 
Between  the  date  last  mentioned  and  October 
1826  occurred  the  series  of  disasters  with  young 
Carl  already  alluded  to  ;  and  the  latter  month^ 
found  both  uncle  and  nephew  at  Johann  Beet- 
hoven's residence  at  Gneizendorf.*  It  is  a  vil- 
lage near  Krems,  on  the  Danube,  about  50  miles 
west  of  Vienna,  and  here  his  brother  had  settled 
on  the  property  (OtU)  which  gave  occasion  to 
Ludwig's  famous  joke  (see  p.  227).  The  party 
must  have  been  a  curiously  ill-assorted  one.  The 
somewhat  pompous  money-loving  GhUsbesitzer ; 
his  wife,  a  common  frivolous  woman  of  question- 
able character,^  to  whose  marriage  Beethoven  had 
given  all  the  opposition  in  his  power  in  1812  ; 
the  ne'er-do-weel  nephew,  intensely  selfish  and 
ready  to  make  game  of  his  uncle  or  make  love 
to  his  aunt ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  all  the 
great  composer — deaf,  untidy,  unpresentable, 
setting  every  household  rule  and  household 
propriety  at  defiance,  by  turns  entirely  absorbed 
and  pertinaciously  boisterous,  exploding  in  rough 
jokes  and  horse-laughter,  or  bursting  into  sudden 
fury  at  some  absolute  misconception  ; — such  a 
group  had  few  elements  of  permanence  in  it. 
But  nothing  oould  stop  the  wonderful  flow  of 
Beethoven's  thoughts.  In  fact,  music  being  to 
him  the  language  of  his  emotions,  the  more 
agitated  he  was  the  more  he  composed,  and  his 
very  deafness,  which  fortunately  must  have  made 
him  insensible  to  much  that  went  on  around  him, 
drove  him  morecompletely  into  himself  and  com- 
pelled him  to  listen  to  the  workings  of  his  own 
heart  unalloyed  by  anything  external.  To  his 
deafness  we  no  doubt  mainly  owe  the  very  indi- 
vidual and  original  style  of  the  later  Quartets. 
Thanks  to  Michael  Erenn,*  who  was  engaged  by 
Frau  Johann  to  wait  on  him,  we  can  see  him 
with  our  own  eyes.  'At  half- past  5  he  was  up 
and  at  his  table,  beating  time  with  hands  and 
feet,  singing,  humming,  and  writing.  At  half- 
past  7  was  the  family  breakfast,  and  directly 
after  it  he  hurried  out  of  doors,  and  would 

1  OriclnAn7wrHt«nliiA.aiMllntaiMl«lft>rtlMAininorQiurt«t. 
t  Brtoninir.  p.  SB. 

•  Tb*  nnniiMr  of  18M  mm  tatinmtij  hot.  but  Deoember  wm  tmt 
MMtj  (Vohl  a  Th.  KrH.  Bttinc). 
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saunter  about  the  fields,  calling  out,  waving  hia 
hands,  going  now  very  slowly,  then  very  fast» 
and  then  suddenly  standing  still  and  writing  in 
a  kind  of  pocket-book.  At  half-past  12  he  came 
into  the  house  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner  he 
went  to  his  own  room  till  8  or  so ;  then  again  in 
the  fielda  till  about  sunset,  for  later  than  &at  he 
might  not  go  out.  At  half-past  7  was  supper, 
and  then  he  went  to  his  room,  wrote  till  10, 
and  so  to  bed.' 

During  the  last  three  years  he  had  been  com- 
posing incessantly,  and  yet  all  that  he  had  done 
seemed  to  him  as  nothing — as  a  mere  prelude 
to  what  he  was  yet  to  do.  As  Newton  before 
his  death  spoke  of  himself  as  *  a  child  picking 
up  a  few  sheUs  on  the  shore  while  the  great 
ocean  of  truth  lay  undiscovered  before  him,'  so 
does  Beethoven  in  somewhat  similar  strain  ex- 
press himself  at  the  close  of  his  life : — 'I  feel  as 
if  I  had  written  scarcely  more  than  a  few  notes.'' 
And  again  — '  Nulla  dies  sine  lined  ...  I 
hope  still  to  bring  a  few  great  works  into  the 
world,  and  then,  like  an  old  child,  to  end  my 
earthly  course  somewhere  amongst  good  people. '  * 
His  wish,  however,  was  not  fulfilled  ;  he  was 
to  die  in  harness.  Either  before  leaving 
Vienna  or  immediately  after  it  he  had  completed 
the  Ct  minor  Quartet,  and  before  the  end  of 
October  had  finished  another,  that  in  F,  which 
is  dated  with  his  own  hand  *  Oneixendorf  *  am 
Oktober  26.'  ^  This  is  the  work  the  finale  of 
which  embodies  the  strange  dialogue  between 
Beethoven  and  his  cook,  '  Muss  es  sein  ? — £s 
muss  sein,'  and  shows  how  he  could  rise  from 
the  particular  to  the  universal.  A  week  or  two 
later  and  he  had  written  a  fresh  finale  to  re- 
place the  enormously  long  fugue  which  originally 
terminated  the  Bb  Quartet,  and  dated  it  'Nov. 
1 826. '  And  this  was  his  last  work.  The  book 
which  contains  the  last  sketches  for  it  contains 
fragments  of  a  Quintet  in  C,  and  of  a  four-hand 
Sonata  which  had  been  proposed  by  Diabelli 
By  that  time  the  fine  weather,  of  which  he 
speaks  shortly  after  his  arrival,  ^^  had  departed. 
The  economical  OuUbesitzer  had  forbidden  his 
infirm  brother  a  fire  in  his  room,  the  food  was  not 
to  his  taste,  and  he  was  informed  that  for  both 
food  and  lodging  a  charge  would  be  made  ;  so 
that  he  determined  to  brave  the  police  and  re- 
turn with  his  nephew  to  Vienna  on  Dec.  2. 
The  journey  from  Qneixendorf  to  Krems,  the 
post  town,  is  two  German  miles,  but  the  close 
carriage  could  not  be  had,  and  Beethoven  was 
obliged  to  perform  it  in  an  open  chaise  '* — the 
weather  was  cold  and  damp,  and  the  result  was 
a  violent  cold  in  the  stomach,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  He  took  to  his  bed  on 
reaching  the  Schwarzspanierhaus.     His  former 

7  Lattar  toBohott,  Sapt  17. 18M. 

•  Lattar  to  Wflgalar.  Vlanna.  Oct.  7.  ISSflL 
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physioiuis,  Biaonhofer  and  Staudenlieim,  re- 
fused to  attend  him,  and  he  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  Dr.  Wawruch,  who  had  been  casually  called 
to  him  by  a  billiard-marker  at  the  rooms  fre- 
quented by  young  Carl  Beethoven.  The  cold 
had  developed  into  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  on  this  dropsy  supervened.  Wawruoh, 
who  appears  to  have  be^  a  poor  practitioner 
and  a  pompous  pedant,^  drenched  his  patient 
with  herb  decoctions,  but  the  malady  would 
probably  have  ended  fatally  whatever  treatment 
had  been  adopted.  What  the  poor  patient  most 
required  was  good  nursing  and  comfort,  and  this 
he  could  not  obtain  till  after  the  departure  of 
his  nephew  for  his  regiment  in  the  latter  half 
of  December.  Then  Schindler  and  Stephen 
Breuning  came  to  his  bedside,  and  from  this 
time  to  the  end  Gerhard  Breuning,  the  son  of 
Stephen,  a  boy  of  eleven,  was  his  constant 
attendant  He  was  first  tapped  on  Dec.  18, 
then  again  on  Jan.  8,  and  a  third  time  on  Jan. 
28.  It  was  during  one  of  these  operations  that 
on  seeing  the  water  he  made  the  characteristic 
remark,  *  Better  frommybelly  than  frommypen.' 
The  confidence  both  of  Beethoven  and  his  Mends 
in  Wawruch  now  became  much  shaken,  and  an 
application  was  made  to  Malfatti,*  who  had 
attended  him  years  before,  but  like  so  many 
others  had  parted  from  him  in  anger.  It  was 
long  before  Mal&tti  would  answer  the  appeal, 
and  even  then  he  would  only  act  in  conjunction 
with  Wawruch.  The  treatment  was  now  changed, 
and  iced  punch  administered  in  large  quantities 
as  a  restorative.  Beethoven's  fiedth  in  Malfatti 
was  only  equalled  by  his  disgust  at  Wawruch. 
He  would  watch  for  the  arrival  of  the  former  with 
eagerness,  and  welcome  him  as  if  he  were  an 
angel — whereas  when  Wawruch  appeared  he 
would  immediately  stop  talking,  turn  his  face 
to  the  wall  with  the  exclamation '  Aoh,  der  Esel  1' 
and  only  answer  his  inquiries  in  the  most  grumpy 
manner.'  Under  the  change  Beethoven's  spirits 
greatly  improved,  and  if  permitted  he  would  at 
once  have  begun  to  work.  This,  however,  was 
forbidden,  and  reading  only  allowed.  Walter 
Scott  was  recommended  him,  and  he  began  Kenil- 
ioorth,^  but  soon  threw  it  down  with  the 
exclamation,  '  the  man  writes  only  for  money.' 
He  now  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  Schu- 
bert's songs  ^  for  tiie  first  time,  and  was  delighted 
with  them — 'Truly  Schubert  has  the  divine  fire,' 
were  his  words.  Handel's  works,  in  40  volumes,* 
a  present  from  Stumpif,  arrived  at  this  date, 
and  were  an  unfailing  source  of  interest  to 
him '  as  he  lay  in  bed.  Artaria's  print  of  an 
engraving  of  Haydn's  birthplace  gave  him  the 
liveliest  satisfaction ;  his  delight  at  receiving 
it,  his  wrath  at  the  misspelling  of  the  name, 

1  BrMmlng,  p.M. 
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and  his  curious  care  in  paying  for  it,  may  be 
read  in  Breuning's  narrative  (pp.  98-100). 
During  the  four  months  of  his  last  illness  he 
wrote  and  dictated  many  letters — twenty-four 
are  published,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
length,  and  others  no  doubt  remain  in  MS. 

His  nephew  still  retained  his  hold  on  his 
affections.  A  note  to  Dr.  Bach,  his  old  advo- 
cate, of  Jan.  8,^  declares  the  lad  his  sole  heir, 
and  commits  him  to  Bach's  special  care.  He 
was  continually  tormented  with  anxiety  as  to 
their  future  maintenance.  Notwithstanding 
Prince  Galitsin's  promise,  dated  Nov.  10/22, 
1826,  no  portion  of  the  money  due  from  him  on 
the  three  Quartets  had  yet  been  received.  The 
seven  bank  shares  he  would  not  allow  to  be 
touched,  regarding  them  as  the  property  of  his 
nephew.  He  therefore  wrote  to  his  Mends* 
in  London,  urging  the  Philharmonic  Society  to 
carry  out  their  old  intention  of  giving  a  concert 
for  his  benefit.  The  reply  to  this  was  a  letter 
from  Moacheles,^^  dated  March  1,  sending  £100 
from  the  Philharmonic  Society  on  account  of 
the  proceeds  of  a  concert  shortly  to  be  given. 
His  delight  at  this  response  was  great,  and  his 
answer,  dated  March  18  (forwarding  also  the 
metronome  marks  of  the  Ninth  Symphony),  is 
full  of  warmth  and  enthusiasm.  In  this  answer, 
dated  eight  days  before  lus  death,  there  oocur 
the  words,  'A  Symphony  completely  sketched  is 
lying  in  my  desk,  as  well  as  a  new  Overture 
and  other  things.'  This thereforewasthe  'Tenth 
Symphony.'  It  should,  however,  be  remarked 
that  a  large  part  of  the  letter  containing  the 
words  quoted  is  struck  through  with  the  pen. 
Three  days  afterwards,  says  Schindler  (iL  142), 
'he  was  greatly  excited,  desired  to  have  the 
sketches  for  the  Tenth  Symphony  again  brought 
to  him,  and  said  much  to  me  on  the  plan  of  the 
work.  He  intended  it  absolutely  for  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society.'  Some  sketdies — whether 
those  alluded  to  or  not — were  printed  in  the  1st 
No.  of  Hirschbach's  4fimkalis(^kritiaehe$  Beper* 
torivm,  for  Jan.  1844,  with  an  introduction 
which  we  translate : — 

'From  Beethoven's  sketch-books.  Herr 
Schindler  on  lus  return  from  Berlin  to  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  not  only  showed  many  very  remark- 
able relics  of  Beethoven  to  his  Mends  at  Leipzig^ 
but  has  been  good  enough  to  allow  us  to  publish 
some  of  them  in  this  periodicaL  The  following 
are  some  of  the  existing  sketches  of  the  Tenth 
Symphony  and  of  an  Overture  on  the  name  of 
Bach,^  all  belonging  to  the  summer  months  of 
the  year  1824,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  noted  down.' 

From  the  sketches  for  the  Tenth  Sym* 
phony ! — ^ 

•  NdhLllLTSi. 
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Some  further  scraps  of  informatioii  have  been 
kindly  fumished  by  Mr.  Thayer.  *  Carl  Holz 
told  Otto  Jahn  that  there  was  an  Introduction 
to  the  Tenth  Symphony  in  £b  msijor,  a  soft 
piece ;  then  a  powerful  Allegro  in  0  minor. 
These  were  compieto  in  Beethoren's  head,  and 
had  been  played  to  Holz  on  the  piano.'  Con- 
sidering that  the  date  of  Beethoven's  death  was 
1827,  nearly  three  years  after  the  summer  of 
1824,  and  considering  also  Beethoven's  habit  of 
copious  sketehing  at  works  which  were  in  his 
head,  it  is  almost  impossible  but  that  more 
sketohes  than  the  trifles  quoted  above  exist  in 
some  of  the  sketeh-books.  And  though  Kotte- 
bohm  is  unhappily  no  more,  some  successor  to 
him  will  doubtless  be  found  to  decipher  and 
place  these  before  us.^  Meantime  a  fourth 
tapping  had  taken  place  on  Feb.  27,  and 
a  great  discharge  was  caused  by  his  emotion 
at  the  receipt  of  Moscheles'  letter  on  March 
17.  Rau,  writing  to  Moecheles  this  very  day, 
found  him  more  like  a  skeleton  than  a  living 
being.s 

During  his  illness  he  had  a  few  visitors  be- 
sides Schindler  and  the  two  Breunings,  who 
were  his  daily  attendants,  and  Holz,  who  came 
frequently.  Breuning  mentions  Johann  Beet- 
hoven and  the  nephew  (in  the  early  part  of 
the  time  only),  Tobias  and  Carl  Haslinger, 
Diabelli,  worrying  about  his  four-hand  Sonata,' 
Baron  Eskeles,  Ranch,  Dolezalek,  Clement 
Strangers  occasionally  arrived,  amongst  whom 
Hummel  with  his  pupil  Ferdinand  Hiller,  then 
a  boy  of  fifteen,  who  saw^  him  on  March  8, 
are  worthy  of  note.  But  the  Mends  of  his 
earlier  days — Fries,  Erdody,  Ertmann,  Bruns- 
wick, Oleichenstein,  Zmeskall,  Seyfried,  the 
Streichers,  Czemy,  Schuppanzigh,  Linke — 
those  who  had  been  honoured  by  his  dedi- 
cations, or  had  reaped  the  glory  of  producing 
his  compositions — ^were  either  dead  or  other- 
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wise  occupied ;  at  any  rate  none  appeared. 
The  absence  of  all  trace  of  the  Archduke  Rudolph 
at  this  time,  or  of  any  reference  to  him  in  tiie 
correspondence  of  the  last  few  years,  is  veiy 
remarkable. 

Neither  Beethoven  himself  nor  any  of  his 
friends  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  death  was 
near.  His  letter  to  Moecheles  of  March  18  is 
friU  of  projects,  and  a  conversation  reported  by 
Breuning^  shows  that  he  contemplated,  in 
addition  to  a  Tenth  Symphony,  a  Requiem, 
Music  to  '  Faust,'  and  an  instruction  book  for 
the  Piano — 'to  be  something  quite  difierent 
from  that  of  any  one  else.'  To  Moecheles  he 
speaks  of  the  Symphony  as  lying  *  in  his  desk 
fully  sketehed,' — much  as  Coleridge  used  to 
talk  of  works  as  complete  of  which  the  title- 
pages  only  had  been  put  on  paper  ;  for  nothing 
which  can  be  identified  with  the  description 
has-been  found.  Indeed,  the  time  of  both 
projecte  and  frdfilment  was  over — the  night 
was  come  in  which  no  man  can  work.  The 
accumulation  of  water  increased  alarmingly,  the 
wounds  inflamed,  lying  became  painful,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  end  was  near.  On  the 
10th  he  wrote  to  Schott  desiring  the  dedication 
of  the  Gt  minor  Quartet  to  be  altered  in  favour 
of  Baron  von  Stutterheim,  in  token  of  his  obliga- 
tion to  him  as  colonel  of  his  nephew's  regiment 
[On  the  17th  were  written  his  '  letzte  Zeilen  an 
Schindler.'  ^  On  the  18th,  after  dicteting  his 
letter  to  Moecheles,  he  settled  the  dedication 
of  his  last  Quartet  (in  F,  op.  185)  to  Johann 
Wolfrnayer,'  a  Vienna  merdiant  for  whom  he 
had  much  respect  On  the  following  day  he 
spoke  of  writing  to  Stumpffand  Smart,  but  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  task  to  Schindler. 
'Plaudite  amici,  e<moedia  finiia  est,'  said  he  to 
his  two  faithful  friends,  with  a  touch  of  lus  old 
good-humour — ^the  play  was  over,  the  Ufelong 
symphony  ended,  and  it  was  time  to  draw  the 
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curiam.^  On  the  23rd,  with  the  help  of 
Breuning,  he  added  with  his  own  hand  a  oodicil 
to  his  will,  appointing  his  nephew  Carl  his  sole 
heir,  hut  without  power  over  the  capital  of  the 
property  bequeathed.  Thus  two  of  his  latest 
acts  were  inspired  by  his  nephew.  Several 
people  appear  to  have  come  in  and  out  during 
the  last  few  days  to  look  onoe  more  at  the  de- 
parting composer.  Amongst  these  Schubert  is 
said  to  have  remained  a  long  time,  and  to  have 
been  recognised  by  Beethoven,  though  he  failed 
to  understand  the  signs  made  by  the  dying  man. 

Ee  left  the  room  at  length  deeply  moved. 
Bthoven  spoke  of  the  Philharmonic  and  the 
whole  English  nation,  adding, '  Ood  bless  them. ' 
An  hour  or  so  afterwards  some  wine  came  from 
Mainz.  Schindler  put  two  bottles  before  the 
bed : — '  A  pity,  a  pity,  too  late,'  said  he,  and 
these  were  his  veiy  last  words.*]  On  the  24th 
Beethoven  received  the  Sacraments  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  at  about  one  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  he  sank  into  apparent  unconscious- 
ness, and  a  distressing  conflict  with  death  began 
which  lasted  the  rest  of  that  day,  the  whole  of 
the  next,  and  until  a  quarter  to  six  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  26th,  the  constant  convulsive  struggle 
and  the  hard  rattle  in  the  throat  testifying  at 
once  too  painfully  to  the  strength  of  his  con- 
stitution and  the  fact  that  he  was  still  alive. 
Stephen  Breuning  and  Schindler  had  gone  to 
the  Wahringer  Cemetery  to  choose  the  spot  for 
the  grave  ;  the  little  Breuning  was  away  at  his 
lessons ;  Johann  Beethoven's  wife  and  Anselm 
Hiittenbrenner  (the  Mend  of  Schubert)  alone ' 
were  in  the  sick  room.  As  the  evening  dosed 
in,  at  a  quarter  to  six,  there  came  a  sudden 
storm  of  hail  and  snow,  covering  the  ground  and 
rooft  of  the  Schwarzspanierplatz,  and  followed 
by  a  flash  of  lightning  and  an  instant  clap  of 
thunder.  So  great  was  the  crash  as  to  rouse 
even  the  dying  man.  He  opened  his  eyes, 
clenched  his  fist,  and  shook  it  in  the  air  above 
him.  This  lasted  a  few  seconds  while  the  hail 
rushed  down  outside,  and  then  the  hand  fell, 
and  the  great  composer  was  no  more.* 

Beethoven  died  on  Monday,  March  26,  1827. 
He  was  fifty-six  years  old  on  the  16  th  of  the 
previous  December. 

The  seven  bank  shares  (for  1000  florins  each) 
were  discovered  the  next  day,  after  long  search, 
in  a  secret  drawer  in  the  writing-desk,  together 
with  the  two  passionate  and  mysterious  letters 
so  often  supposed — though  to  all  appearance 
inaccurately — ^to  be  addrwsed  to  the  Countess 
Giulietta  GuicoiardL* 

The  post-mortem  examination  was  made  on 
the  evening  of  the  27  th  by  Dr.  Wagner  in  the 
presence  of  Wawruoh.     During  the  28th  the 
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body  lay  bx  one  of  the  rooms,  and  a  sketch  *  of 
the  face  was  made  by  Danhauser. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  2Vth  at  8  p.m., 
and  was  attended  by  an  immense  mass  of  people, 
including  all  the  musicians  of  the  city.  From 
the  house  ^  to  the  Church  of  the  Minorites,  in 
the  Alseigasse  on  the  glacis,  a  procession '  was 
formed,  in  which  Breuning,  Johann  van  Beet- 
hoven, and  Mosel,  were  chief  mourners ;  the 
coffin  was  borne  by  eight  members  of  the  Opera, 
namely  Eybler,  Hununel,  Seyfried,  Kreutzer, 
Wei^  Gyrowetz,  Qansbacher,  and  Wiirfel,  and 
86  torch  bearers — including  Czemy,  Lablache, 
Grillparzer,  Wolfmayer,  and  Schubert — round 
it.  A  choir  of  16  men  singers  and  4  trom- 
bones alternately  sang  and  played  two  JSqttali 
of  Beethoven's,  originally  written  for  trom- 
bones for  AU  Souls'  Day  during  his  stay  in  Linz, 
and  arranged  to  the  words  of  the  'Miserere' 
and  'Amplius'  by  Seyfried.  The  crowd  wis 
enormous,*  soldiers  had  to  be  called  in  to  force 
the  way,  and  it  took  an  hour  and  a  half  to  pass 
the  short  distance  from  the  house  to  the  church. 
From  the  church  the  body  was  taken  in  a  hearse 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  without  music,  to 
the  Wahringer  cemetery,  followed  by  a  long 
string  of  carriages  and  many  people. 

At  the  gate  of  the  cemeteiy  an  address  by 
Grillparzer  was  recited  by  Anschiitz — who  being 
an  actor  was  not  permitted  to  speak  on  con- 
secrated ground — and  two  poems  by  Castelli  and 
Schlechta  were  read  and  distributed.  Before 
the  earth  was  filled  in  three  laurel  wreaths 
were  placed  on  the  coffin  by  HummeL  The 
grave  was  against  the  south  wall  of  the  cemeteiy, 
near  the  middle.  Schubert  was  three  places  off, 
and  Clement  and  Seyfried  lie  nearly  opposite. 

On  April  8,  the  furniture  and  clothes,  with 
the  pianos  by  Graf  and  Broadwood,  were  sold 
by  auction  ^^  at  the  lodgings.  The  same  day  a 
solemn  mass  was  performed  in  the  Hofpfarrkirche 
of  the  Augustines  ;  Mozart's  Bequiem  was  sung, 
Lablache  not  only  taking  the  bass  part  but 
paying  Barbiga  a  sum  of  200  gulden  for  the 
cost  of  the  singers.  Two  days  later  Cherubini's 
Bequiem  was  sung  at  the  Earlskirche. 

On  Nov.  5  and  following  days^^  the  sale 
of  his  musical  effects  took  place  by  auction. 
Thayer  has  reprinted  the  catalogue  in  his 
Feneichnisi,  pp.  178-182.  There  were  50  lots 
of  sketch-  and  note-books ;  19  sketches,  frag* 
ments,  etc.,  and  78  autographs  of  published 
pieces ;  5  MS.  copies  of  published  pieces ;  40 
copies  of  unpubliBhed  works ;  10  sets  of  MS. 
parts ;  1 7  MS.  copies  of  music  by  various  authors 
— including  scores  of  Cherubini's  'Faniska'  and 
Mozart's   <  Zauberflote ' ;   26   lots   of   printed 
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miiBio;  6  of  works  on  musio;  1  aatograph 
symphony  of  Haydn's  ;  a  pianoforte  ;  a  medal ; 
and  two  yiolins.  The  produoe  of  the  sale  was 
1193  florins,  coriously  little^  when  compared 
with  the  prices  which  such  treasures  would  fetch 
now.  This  sum,  added  to  the  value  of  the 
bank  shares  and  the  Philharmonic  £100,  made 
in  all,  according  to  Schindler,^  a  total  of  10,282 
florins  (in  silver),  or  a  little  over  £1000. 

In  course  of  time  the  grave  fell  into  neglect, 
and  in  1863  the  Oesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde 
undertook  to  exhume  and  re-bury  '  the  remains 
of  both  Beethoven  and  Schubert  This  was 
done  on  Oct.  1 S,  and  Beethoven's  monument  now 
oonsists  of  a  large  flat  stone  covering  the  grave, 
surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and  headed  by 
an  obelisk  in  stone  bearing  a  lyre,  the  usual 
emblem  of  eternity,  and  the  simple  name  Bset- 

HOVEN.* 


Beethoven's  music  has  been  divided  by  Herr 
von  Lenz^  into  three  styles,  and  the  division 
has  evidently  some  justice  in  it,  or  it  would 
not  have  been  so  widely  accepted  as  it  is  even 
by  those  who  difier  about  its  details.  That 
the  division  is  not  chronological  is  evident  from 
the  (act  that  Lenz  includes  the  Second  Sym- 
phony (op.  86),  written  in  1802,  in  the  first 
period,  while  he  places  the  Sonatas  op.  26  and 
27,  which  were  completed  a  year  earlier,  and 
the  8  Sonatas  op.  81,  which  were  written  in 
company  with  the  Second  Symphony,  in  the 
second  period.  As  far  as  the  Sonatas  are  con- 
cerned he  ends  the  first  period  with  op.  22. 

But  we  may  go  further  than  that  The  first 
movement  of  the  Sonata  in  Eb  (op.  7)  and 
the  Finale  of  the  Quartet  in  F,  op.  18,  No.  1, 
contain  examples  of  the  episodes  which  form 
one  of  Beethoven's  main  characteristics,  such 
as  even  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica  can 
hardly  surpass  for  independence  and  originality. 
The  Scherzo  of  Symphony  No.  1  and  the  Scherzo 
and  Finale  of  Symphony  No.  2  contain  passages 
which  would  be  found  original  and  character- 
istic if  met  with  in  the  compositions  of  many 
years  later.  Some  will  find  it  hard  to  place 
the  Quartet  in  F  minor,  which  Mendelssohn 
thought  the  most  Beethavenish  of  all  Beethoven's 
works,  in  anything  but  the  third  style ;  while 
the  overture  in  G,  op.  124,  written  in  1822, 
might  be  classed  with  the  works  of  an  earlier 
period.  And  yet  on  the  whole  the  division  is 
just,  as  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
was  always  in  progress  ;  and  that,  to  an  extent 
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greater  than  any  other  musician,  his  style 
matured  and  altered  as  he  grew  in  life.  He 
began,  as  it  was  natural  and  inevitable  he 
should,  with  the  best  style  of  his  day — the 
style  of  Mozart  and  Haydn ;  with  melodies 
and  passages  that  might  be  almost  mistaken  for 
theirs,  with  compositions  apparently  moulded 
in  intention  ^  on  them.  And  yet  even  during 
this  Mozartian  epoch  we  meet  with  works  or 
single  movements  which  are  not  Mozart,  which 
Mozart  perhaps  could  not  have  written,  and 
which  very  fiilly  reveal  the  future  Beethoven. 
Such  are  the  first  two  movements  of  the  Sonata 
in  A  (op.  2),  the  Sonatas  in  Eb  (op.  7)  and  D 
(op.  10,  No.  8)  and  Bb  (op.  22),  the  Scherzos  of 
the  First  and  Second  Symphonies  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  Coda  of  the  Finale  to  the  Second 
Symphony.  From  this  youthful  period  he  passes 
by  the  three  Sonatas  op.  81 — which  we  have 
seen  him  speaking  of  as  a  change  in  his  style — 
by  the  Ereutzer  Sonata  (March  1803),  by  the 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C  minor,  ^  and  by  the 
Eroica  (1804),  to  his  mature  period,  a  time  of 
extraordinary  greatness,  full  of  indiWduality, 
character,  and  humour,  but  still  more  full  of 
power  and  mastery  and  pregnant  strong  sense. 

This  splendid  and  truly  astonishing  period 
contains  the  opera  of '  Leonora- Fidelio,'  with  its 
four  overtures ;  the  Mass  in  C ;  six  Symphonies, 
from  the  Eroica  to  No.  8  inclusive ;  the  over- 
ture to  '  Coriolan ' ;  the  '  Egmont '  music ;  the 
Pianoforte  Concertos  in  O  and  E  flat ;  the  Violin 
Concerto ;  the  Basoumowsky  Quartets,  and 
those  in  Eb  (op.  74)  and  F  minor  (op.  96)  ;  the 
three  later  PF.  Trios;  the  liederkreis ;  and 
last,  not  least,  a  dozen  Sonatas  for  Piano  solo, 
of  which  the  chief  are  the  D  minor  and  the 
'Appassionata,'  though  the  others  are  closely 
akin  and  hardly  inferior. 

From  this  period  of  extraordinary  force  and 
mastery — though  abounding  also  in  beauty  and 
sentiment — he  passes  by  a  second  transition  to 
his  third  and  final  style.  This  transition  is 
perhaps  more  obvious  than  the  former.  The 
difference  between  the  Ninth  Symphony  and  its 
predecessors — not  only  in  dimensions  and  in  the 
use  of  the  chorus,  but  in  elevation  and  senti- 
ment, and  in  the  total  impression  produced — is 
unmistakable.  The  five  Pianoforte  Sonatas,  op. 
101  to  111,  are  perfectly  distinct  from  any  of 
the  earlier  ones,  not  only  in  individuality — for 
all  Beethoven's  works  are  distinct — but  in  a 
certain  wistful  yearning,  a  sort  of  sense  of  the 
invisible  and  vision  of  the  infinite,  mingled 
with  their  power.  The  last  Quartets,  op.  127 
to  op.  185,  have  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
Sonatas ;  but  they  are  also  longer,  full  of 
changes  of  time,  less  observant  than  before  of 
the  traditional  forms  of  expression,  less  careful 
to  make  obvious  the  links  of  connection,  and 
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still  more  fiill  of  intense  personality  and  of  a 
wild  nnimprisoned  spirit.  All  tlie  sentiment 
and  earnestness  of  Sohmnann,  all  the  grace  and 
indiyiduality  of  Schubert,  are  there,  with  an  in- 
tensity, breadth,  and  completeness  which  those 
masters  might  perhaps  have  attained  if  they  had 
bestowed  the  time  and  pains  on  their  work  which 
Beethoven  did.  In  this  period  he  passes  from 
being  the  greatest  musician  to  be  a  great  teacher, 
and  in  a  manner  which  no  one  ever  did  before, 
and  possibly  no  one  will  oyer  do  again,  conveys 
lessons  which  by  their  intense  snggestiveness  have 
almost  the  force  of  moral  teaching.  The  cause 
of  this  is  not  for  to  seek.  As  we  have  seen  in 
the  preceding  portion  of  this  sketch,  the  year 
1814  was  the  culminating  period  of  Beethoven's 
prosperity.  He  had  produced  his  latest  and 
then  greatest  works  under  such  finvourable  cir- 
cumstances as  no  musician  had  before  enjoyed. 
He  had  been  fSted  and  caressed  by  emperors  and 
empresses,  and  others  of  the  greatest  of  this 
world's  great ;  he  had  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  been  able  to  put  by  money,  and  feel  at 
all  independent  of  daily  labour.  Immediately 
on  this  came  an  equally  great  and  sudden 
reverse — and  that  not  a  material  reverse  so 
much  as  a  blow  to  his  spirit,  and  a  series  of 
misfortunes  to  mind  and  heart  such  as  left  all 
his  former  sufferings  far  behind.  Hit  brother's 
death  ;  the  charge  of  the  nephew  ;  the  collision 
with  the  widow  and  with  his  other  relatives 
and  friends ;  the  lawsuits ;  the  attempts  to 
form  a  home  of  his  own,  and  the  domestic 
worries  and  wretchedness  consequent  thereon  ; 
the  last  stages  of  his  deafness  ;  the  appearance 
of  chronic  bad  health ;  the  actual  want  of 
money — all  these  things,  which  lasted  for  many 
years,  formed  a  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death 
such  as  few  men  have  been  called  to  traverse, 
and  which  must  inevitably  have  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  a  nature  so  sensitive  and  in 
some  respects  so  morbid.  That  this  fiery  trial 
did  not  injure  his  power  of  production  is  evident 
from  the  list  of  the  great  works  which  form  the 
third  period — from  op.  101  inclusive.  That  it 
altered  the  tone  and  colour  of  his  utterance  is 
equally  evident  from  the  works  themselves. 
<He  passes,'  as  Mr.  Dannreuther  has  finely^ 
said,  *  beyond  the  horizon  of  a  mere  singer  and 
poet,  and  touches  upon  the  domain  of  the  seer 
and  the  prophet ;  where,  in  unison  with  all 
genuine  mystics  and  ethical  teachers,  he  delivers 
a  message  of  religious  love  and  resignation, 
identification  with  the  sufferings  of  all  living 
creatures,  deprecation  of  self,  negation  of  per- 
sonality, release  fh>m  the  world.' 

Beyond  the  individual  and  peculiar  character 
which  distinguishes  his  works  and  makes  them 
Beethovenish,  as  Haydn's  are  Haydnish  and 
Mozart's  Mozartish,  though  in  a  greater  degree 
because  of  the  stronger  character  of  the  man — 
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there  are  definite  peculiarities  in  Beethoven's 
way  of  working  which  Aould  be  specified  as 
far  as  possible.  That  he  was  no  wild  radical, 
altering  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  alteration,  or 
in  the  mere  search  for  originality,  is  evident 
from  the  length  of  time  during  which  he  ab- 
stained frt>m  publishing  or  even  composing 
works  of  pretension,  and  from  the  lU^eness 
which  his  early  works  possess  to  those  of  his 
predecessors.  He  began  naturally  with  the 
forms  which  were  in  use  in  his  days,  and  his 
alteration  of  them  grew  very  gradually  with  the 
necessities  of  his  expression.  The  form  of  the 
sonata  is  '  the  transparent  veil  through  which 
Beethoven  seems  to  have  looked  at  all  music.'  * 
And  the  good  points  of  that  form  he  retained 
to  the  last — ^the  '  triune  '  symmetry  of  exposi- 
tion, illustration,  and  repetition,'  which  that 
admirable  method  allowed  and  enforced — ^but  he 
permitted  himself  a  much  greater  liberty  than 
his  predecessors  had  done  in  the  relationship  of 
the  keys  of  the  different  movements  and  parts 
of  movements,  and  in  the  proportion  of  the 
dausee  and  sections  with  which  he  built  them 
up.  In  other  words,  he  was  less  bound  by  the 
forms  and  musical  rules,  and  more  swayed  by 
the  thought  which  he  had  to  express,  and  the 
directions  which  that  thought  took  in  his 
mind. 

1.  The  range  of  keys  within  which  the  com- 
posers of  sonatas  and  symphonies  before  Beet- 
hoven confined  themselves  was  very  narrow. 
Taking  the  first  movement  as  an  example  of  the 
practice,  the  first  theme  was  of  course  given  out 
in  the  tonic,  and  this,  if  mi^or,  was  almost 
invariably  answered  in  due  course  by  a  second 
theme  in  the  '  dominant '  or  fifth  above ;  for 
instance,  if  the  sonata  was  in  G  the  second 
subject  would  be  in  G,  if  in  D  it  would  be  in 
A.  If  the  movement  were  in  minor,  the  answer 
was  in  the  relative  major — G  minor  would  be 
answered  by  Eb,  A  minor  by  Gtj,  and  so  on. 
This  is  the  case  19  times  out  of  20  in  the 
sonatas  and  symphonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 
A  similar  restriction  governed  the  key  of  the 
second  movement.  It  was  usually  in  the  '  sub- 
dominant'  or  fifth  below — ^in  F  if  the  key  of 
the  piece  were  G,  in  Bb  if  the  key  were  F,  and 
so  on.  If  the  piece  were  in  a  minor  key  the 
second  movement  was  in  the  third  below.  A 
little  more  latitude  was  allowed  here  than  in  the 
former  case ;  the  subdominant  now  and  then 
became  the  dominant,  or,  very  rarely,  the 
*  mediant '  or  third  above ;  and  the  relative 
ni^or  was  occasionally  exchanged  for  the  tonic 
major. 

Beethoven,  as  already  remarked,  adopted  very 
different  relations  in  respect  of  the  change  of 
key  from  one  movement  to  another.  Out  of  81 
works  in  sonata  form  he  makes  the  transition  to 
the  dominant  only  8  times ;  to  the  subdominant 
19  times ;  to  the  mediant  or  third  above  4  times ; 
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and  to  Had  sabmediant  or  third  below  80  times. 
From  tonic  mi^'or  to  tonic  minor  he  changes  12, 
and  from  minor  to  m%jor  8  times.  His  fayonrite 
change  was  evidently  to  the  submediant  or  third 
below — that  is  to  say,  to  a  key  less  closely  related 
to  the  tonic  and  more  remote  than  the  usual  key. 
He  makes  it  in  his  first  work  (op.  1,  No.  2).  In 
his  Bb  Trio  (op.  97)  he  has  it  twice,  and  in  his 
Variations  on  an  original  theme  (op.  84),  each 
of  the  first  6  variations  is  a  third  below  the 
preceding. 

In  the  relation  of  lus  first  and  second  subjects 
he  is  more  orthodox.  Out  of  26  of  the  Piano- 
f<nie  Sonatas  the  usual  change  to  the  dominant 
occurs  17  times,  to  the  mecUant  8,  and  to  the 
submediant  8. 

2.  Another  of  his  innovations  had  respect 
to  the  connection  of  the  different  subjects  or 
clauses.  His  predecessors  were  in  the  habit 
rather  of  separating  their  clauses  than  of  con- 
necting them ;  and  this  they  did  by  conven- 
tional passages  of  entirely  different  character 
from  the  melodious  themes  themselves,  stuffed 
in  between  the  themes  like  so  much  hay  or 
paper  for  mere  packing.  Any  symphony  of 
Mosart  or  Haydn  will  give  examples  of  this, 
which  Wagner^  compares  to  the  'rattling  of 
the  dishes  at  a  royal  feast'  Mozart  also  has  a 
way  of  drawing  up  and  presenting  arms  before 
the  appearance  of  the  second  subject,  which 
tends  to  cut  the  movement  up  into  very  definite 
portions.  Of  these  tiresome  and  provoking 
intermediate  periods  Beethoven  got  rid  by  the 
use  of  phrases  which  are  either  parts  of  the 
main  theme  or  closely  related  to  it;  and  he 
thus  gives  his  movements  a  unity  and  con- 
sistency as  if  it  were  an  organic  growth,  and 
not  a  piece  of  work  cunningly  put  together  by 
art  or  man's  device.  How  he  effects  this,  and 
the  very  tentative  and  gradual  way  in  which 
he  does  it,  may  be  seen  in  Symphonies  1  and  2 
and  the  Eroica,  in  which  last  all  trace  of  the 
old  plan  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

8.  The  first  movement  of  the  Eroica  supplies 
instances  of  other  innovations  on  the  established 
forms.  Not  only  in  the  'exposition'  (before  the 
double  bar)  are  other  themes  brought  in  besides 
the  two  main  subjects,  but  in  the  'illustration,' 
or,  to  use  the  more  common  term,  the  'working 
out,'  there  is  an  unanticipated  explosion  which, 
to  say  the  least,  is  entirely  without  precedent, 
followed  by  an  entirely  fneih  episode  as  im- 
portant as  anything  that  has  occurred  before, 
and  that  again  by  a  new  feature  (the  staccato 
bass)  which,  while  it  accompanies  and  reinforces 
the  main  subject,  adds  materially  to  the  interest 
of  the  music  Again,  in  the  'repetition'  we 
have  not  only  a  great  departure  fr^m  regular 
rule  in  the  keys  which  the  music  goes  through, 
but  we  have  a  coda  of  no  fewer  than  140  bars 
long,  proclaiming  itself  by  its  opening  as  an 
independent  member  of  the  movement,  and 
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thou^  made  almost  entirely  out  of  previous 
matorial,  yet  quite  differenUy  expressed  from 
anything  before,  and  full  of  fresh  meaning. 
Now  none  of  these  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  usual  forms  were  made  by  Beethoven 
for  their  own  sake.  They  were  made  because 
he  had  something  to  say  on  ^his  subject  which 
the  rules  did  not  give  him  time  and  space  to 
say,  and  which  he  could  not  leave  unsaid.  His 
work  is  a  poem  in  which  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  are  the  first  things,  and  the  forms  of 
expression  second  and  subordinate.  Still,  even 
in  his  innovations,  how  careful  he  is  to  keep  as 
near  the  rules  as  possible  !  His  chief  episodes 
occur  in  the  working  out,  where  a  certain  license 
was  always  lawM  ;  and  codas  were  recognised, 
and  had  even,  as  in  Mozart's  'Jupiter,'  been 
turned  to  noble  account.  The  same  character- 
istics are  found  in  the  Ninth  Symphony  as  in 
the  Third,  only  the  mode  of  mind  being  entirely 
different,  the  mode  of  expression  is  different  too, 
but  the  principle  of  the  perfect  subordination  of 
the  expression  to  the  thought,  while  adhering 
as  closely  to  the  '  form '  as  was  consistent  with 
perfect  expression,  is  the  same.  One  or  two 
pieces  of  his  second  period  may  however  be 
named,  in  which  both  thought  and  mode  of 
expression  are  so  entirely  different  from  any- 
thing before  them,  that  they  stand  quite  by 
themselves.  Such  movements  as  the  opening 
Adagio  of  the  Sonata  in  C%  minor,  or  the 
Andante  con  moto  of  the  Pianoforte  Concerto 
in  G — in  which  Schumann  used  to  see  a  picture 
of  Orpheus  taming  brute -nature — have  no 
prototypes ;  they  are  pure  creations,  founded 
on  nothing  previous,  but  absolutely  new  in 
style,  idea,  and  form. 

In  the  later  Quartets  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  wandered  frirther  away  from  the  old  paths  ; 
the  thought  there  seems  everything  and  the  form 
almost  nothing.  And  this  fact,  as  much  as  the 
obscurity  and  individuality  of  the  thoughts 
themselves  and  their  apparent  want  of  connec- 
tion until  they  have  become  familiar,  is  perhaps 
the  cause  that  these  noble  works  are  so  difficcdt 
to  understand.  The  forms,  depend  upon  it,  were 
founded  in  reason  and  nature.  They  grew 
through  long  periods  to  be  what  Haydn  fixed 
them  at ;  and  as  long  as  the  thoughts  of  com- 
posers did  not  burst  their  limits  they  were 
perfect  Beethoven  came,  and  he  first  enlarged 
and  modified  them,  adhering  however  to  their 
frmdamental  principle  of  recurrence  and  recapi- 
tulation, till  in  the  end,  withdrawn  more  and 
more  into  himself  by  his  deafriess,  he  wrote 
down  what  he  felt,  often  without  thinking  of 
the  exigencies  of  those  who  were  to  hear  him. 
This  however  only  applies  to  the  later  Quartets. 
The  Ninth  Symphony  and  the  last  Pianoforte 
Sonatas  are  as  strictly  in  form,  and  as  coherent 
and  intelligible,  as  could  be  desired. 

4.  A  striking  instance  of  this  loyalty  is  found 
in  Beethoven's  treatment  of  the  '  Introduction.' 
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This — a  moyement  in  slow  time,  preceding  tlie 
first  AlUgro — forms  part  of  the  original  design 
of  the  overture  by  Lally,  and  is  found  in  nine 
out  of  ten  of  Handel's  overtures.  Haydn  often 
has  one  in  his  symphonies,  usually  8  to  12  bars 
long,  occasionally  as  much  as  20.  Mozart  has 
prefixed  similar  prefaces  to  some  of  his  works, 
such  as  the  Symphony  in  £  flat,  the  Quintet 
for  Piano  and  Wind  instruments,  and  the 
famous  Quartet  in  C,  dedicated  to  Haydn.  Beet- 
hoven, besides  placing  one  before  his  Quintet 
for  Piano  and  Wind  (op.  16),  which,  as  already 
remarked,  is  like  a  challenge  to  Mozart,  has  one 
to  the  Sonata  Path^tique  and  to  the  First  Sym- 
phony. In  the  last  of  these  cases  it  is  12  bars 
long.  In  the  Second  Symphony  it  expands  to  33 
bars  long,  and  increases  laigely  in  development. 
But  even  this  is  a  mere  preface  when  compared 
with  the  noble  and  impressive  movements  which 
usher  in  the  Allegros  of  the  Fourth  and  Seventh 
Symphonies — long  and  independent  move- 
ments, the  latter  no  less  than  80  bars  in  length, 
full  of  important  and  independent  ideas,  and 
of  the  grandest  effect. 

In  all  the  instances  mentioned — the  Succes- 
sion of  Keys,  the  Episodes,  the  Coda,  the 
Introduction — Beethoven's  modifications  seem 
to  have  sprung  from  the  fieust  of  his  regarding 
his  music  less  as  a  piece  of  technical  performance 
than  his  predecessors  had  perhaps  done,  and 
more  as  the  expression  of  the  ideas  with  which 
his  mind  was  charged.  The  ideas  were  too 
wide  and  too  various  to  be  contained  in  the 
usual  limits,  and  therefore  the  limits  had  to  be 
enlarged.  He  r^fards  first  what  he  has  to  say 
— his  thought — and  how  he  shall  convey  and 
enforce  and  reiterate  that  thought,  so  as  to 
express  it  to  his  hearer  exactly  as  he  thinks  it, 
without  being  careful  to  find  an  old  formula  in 
which  to  couch  it.  Even  consecutive  fifths 
were  no  hindrance  to  him — they  gave  the  exact 
sound  in  which  he  wished  to  convey  his  idea  of 
the  moment ;  and  therefore  he  used  them  as 
naturally  as  a  speaker  might  employ  at  a 
particular  juncture,  with  the  best  eflect,  an 
expression  usually  quite  inadmissible.  No  doubt 
other  musicians  had  token  similar  liberties ;  but 
not  to  the  same  extent,  because  no  one  before 
had  been  gifted  with  so  independent  and 
original  a  nature.  But  in  Beethoven  the  fact 
was  connected  with  the  peculiar  position  he  had 
taken  in  society,  and  with  the  new  ideas  which 
the  general  movement  of  freedom  at  the  end 
of  the  18  th  century,  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  particular,  had  forced  even  into  such 
strongholds  as  the  Austrian  courts.  People 
who  were  the  servants  of  archbishops  and 
princes,  and  moved  about  with  the  rest  of  the 
estoblishment  in  the  train  of  their  master,  who 
wore  powder  and  pig^il  and  red-heeled  shoes, 
and  were  forced  to  wait  in  ante-rooms  and 
regulate  their  conduct  strictly  by  etiquette,  and 
habitually  keep   down   their  passions  under 


decorous  rules  and  forms,  could  not  give  their 
thoughte  and  emotions  the  free  and  natural 
vent  which  they  would  have  had  without  the 
perpetual  curb  of  such  reetrainte  and  the  habito 
they  must  have  engendered.  But  Beethoven, 
like  Mirabeau,  had  'swallowed  the  formulas' 
of  the  day  ;  he  had  thrown  over  etiquette,  and, 
rolurier  as  he  was,  lived  on  absolute  equality 
with  the  best  aristocracy  of  Vienna.  What  he 
felt  he  said,  both  in  society  and  in  his  music, 
and  the  result  is  before  us.  The  great  difference 
is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  that  whereas 
in  his  ordinary  interoourse  he  was  extremely 
abrupt  and  careless  of  effect,  in  his  music  he 
was  exactly  the  reverse  :  painsteking,  laborious, 
and  never  satisfied  till  he  had  conveyed  his 
ideas  in  unmistakable  language. 

5.  The  Scherzo  stends  perhaps  in  a  different 
category  from  the  three  features  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  less  of  a  modification  and  more 
of  a  distinct  new  creation.  The  word  is  met 
with  in  Haydn  and  Mozart,  but  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  in  which  Beethoven  uses  it,  and 
apparently  neither  of  those  masters  has  it  in  a 
symphony.  To  both  of  them  the  third  move- 
ment of  a  symphony  was  a  minuet  All  that  a 
minuet  could  be  made  they  made  of  it,  but  it 
was  never  given  them  to  go  beyond.  The  minuet 
remained  a  dance  tune  to  the  end  of  ite  days, 
and  is  so  even  in  Beethoven's  No.  8  Symphony. 
In  fact  Haydn  actually  lamented  that  he  could 
not  make  more  of  it  than  he  had.  When  dis- 
cussing a  rule  of  Albrechteberger's  by  which 
fourths  were  prohibited  in  strict  composition, 
he  said,^  *  Such  trifling  is  absurd  ;  I  wish,  in- 
stead, that  some  one  would  try  to  compose  a 
reallj^  new  minuet'  This  Beethoven  did.  The 
third  movement  of  his  First  Symphony  is  what 
Haydn  wished  to  see.*  Though  labelled  *  menu- 
etto,'  it  is  quite  unlike  a  minuet  It  is  in  fact 
a  scherzo,  and  in  ite  little  dimensions  is  the 
pattern  and  model  of  those  gigantic  movemente 
which  in  the  Eroica,  the  C  minor,  the  No.  7, 
and  especially  the  No.  9  of  the  Symphonies  ;  in 
the  B  flat  Trio  ;  in  the  Senate,  op.  106  ;  and  the 
first  of  the  Basoumowsky  Quartete,  are  so  truly 
astonishing,  and  so  characteristic  of  their  great 
author. 

6.  An  innovation  of  great  importance  in  the 
Finale,  for  which  no  precedent  can  be  found, 
was  the  introduction  of  the  Chorus.  In  the 
Eroica  Symphony  Beethoven  showed  how  a  set 
of  orchestral  variations  could  be  employed  in  a 
finale.  In  the  Choral  Fantasia  again  he  showed 
with  what  effect  a  chorus  could  be  employed  in 
the  same  part  of  the  work.  But  in  the  Ninth 
Symphony  he  combined  the  two,  by  using  the 
chorus  in  a  succession  of  variations.  Mendels- 
sohn has  followed  his  example  in  the  '  Lobge- 
sang,'  the  vocal  portion  of  which  is  the  last 

1  OrUtlmgm;  &  U4. 
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about  them.  He  Uved  on  tUllSOS.  and  might  thw  have  heard  the 
Breka  and  even  the  G  minor. 
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movement  of  a  Symphony;  bat  he  has  not 
adopted  the  Yariation-fonn. 

7.  One  of  the  most  striking  ohancteristios  of 
Beethoven's  mosio  is  the  individual  variety  of 
each  pieoe  and  each  movement.  In  the  Sym- 
phonies every  one  of  the  nine  first  movements  is 
entirely  distinct  from  the  other  eight,  and  the 
same  of  the  andantes,  scherzoe,  and  finales.  Each 
is  based  on  a  distinct  idea,  and  each  leaves 
a  separate  image  and  impression  on  the  mind. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  minority  of 
the  smaller  works,  of  the  concertos  and  quartets 
and  pianoforte  trios — certainly  of  the  sonatas, 
all  bat  perhaps  a  very  few.  The  themes  and 
passages  have  no  family  likeness,  and  have  not 
the  air  of  having  been  taken  out  of  a  stock  ready 
made,  but  are  bom  for  the  occasion.  He  thus 
very  rarely  repeats  himself.  The  theme  of  the 
slow  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  F  minor  and 
the  second  theme  in  the  first  movement  of  the 
Sonata  in  C  (op.  2,  Nos.  1  and  3)  are  adapted 
from  his  early  pianoforte  quartets.  The  minuet 
in  the  Septet  is  developed  from  that  in  the  little 
Sonata  in  G  (op.  49,  No.  2).  The  Turkish 
March  ^  in  the  *  Ruins  of  Athens '  had  already 
appeared  as  a  theme  for  Variations  in  D  (op.  76). 
The  theme  of  the  Variations  in  the  Choral 
Fantasia  is  a  song  of  his  own,  'Seu&er  einee 
Ungeliebten'(B.  k  H.  258),  composed  many  years 
before.  The  melodies  of  two  Oontretanze  (No. 
1 7a)  are  employed  in  the  Prometheus  music,  and 
one  of  them  is  also  used  in  a  set  of  Variations 
(op.  35)  and  in  the  Finale  to  the  Eroica.  In 
the  Finale  to  the  Choral  Fantasia  there  are  some 
slight  anticipations  of  the  Finale  to  the  Choral 
Symphony  ;  the  Prometheus  music  contains  an 
anticipation  of  the  storm  in  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony, and  the  subject  of  the  Allegretto  to  the 
Eighth  Symphony  is  found  in  a  humorous  Canon 
— such  are  all  the  repetitions  that  have  been 
detected.  How  far  he  employed  Volksluder  and 
other  tunes  not  invented  by  himself  is  not  yet 
known.  [The  Russian  themes  in  the  *  Rasou- 
mowsky'  quartets  are  the  most  prominent  in- 
stances. See  RASonif 0W8KY.]  Certain  melodies 
in  the  Eroioa,  Pastoral,  and  No.  7  Symphonies, 
and  in  the  Sonata,  op.  109,  are  said  to  have 
been  thus  adopted,  but  at  present  it  is  mere 
assertion. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  place  for 
noticing  a  prominent  fact  about  hisown melodies, 
viz.  that  they  often  consist  wholly  or  mainly  of 
consecutive  notes.  This  is  the  case  with  some 
of  the  very  finest  themes  he  has  written,  witness 
the  Scherzo  and  Finale  to  the  Choral  Symphony ; 
and  that  to  the  Choral  Fantasia ;  the  slow  move- 
ments of  the  Bb  Trio  and  the  Symphony  in  the 
same  key ;  the  Adagio  to  the  Quartet  op.  127| 
and  many  others.* 

8.  In  the  former  part  of  this  sketch  we  have 
mentioned  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
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Beethoven  wrote  and  rewrote  until  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  exact  and  most  apt  expression  of 
his  thought  The  same  extraordinary  care  not 
to  be  mistaken  is  found  in  the  nuances,  or 
marks  of  expression,  with  which  his  works  are 
crowded,  and  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce 
in  such  abundance.'  For  instance,  to  compare 
the  '  Jupiter '  Symphony — Mozart's  last — with 
Beethoven's  first,  we  shall  find  that  the  violin 
part  of  the  first  half  of  the  opening  Allegro  has 
in  the  former  (120  bars  long)  14  marks  of  ex- 
pression, in  the  latter  (95  bars)  42  marks.  The 
Andante  to  Mozart's  Symphony  in  6  minor  has 
38  marks  to  131  bars,  while  that  to  Beethoven's 
No.  2  has  155  marks  to  276  bars.  In  the  later 
works  this  attention  to  nuance  increases.  The 
Allegro  agitato  of  the  Quartet  in  F  minor,  125 
bars  long,  contains  95  marks  ;  the  Cavatina  in 
the  Quartet  in  Bbi  66  bars  long,  contains  58 
marks.  It  is  part  of  the  system  of  unwearied 
care  and  attention  by  which  this  great  man, 
whose  genius  was  only  equalled  by  his  assiduity, 
brought  his  works  to  their  actual  perfection,  and 
to  the  certainty  that  they  would  produce  what 
he  himself  calls  il  suo  propria  proposio  effetto* — 
their  own  special  and  intended  effect.  How 
original  and  splendid  the  effect  of  such  nuances 
can  be  may  be  seen  in  the  Vivace  of  the  No.  7 
Symphony,  where  the  sudden  change  from  ff 
to  pp,  accompanying  an  equally  sudden  plunge 
in  the  melody  and  abrupt  change  in  the  harmony, 
produces  a  wild  romantic  effect  which  once  to 
hear  is  never  to  forget. 

In  addition,  Beethoven  here  and  there  gives 
indications  such  as  the  '  Bitte  um  innem  und 
aussem  Frieden '  at  the  *  Dona '  in  the  Mass  in 
D,  the  '  beklemmt '  in  the  Cavatina  of  the  Bb 
Quartet,  the  '  Arioso  dolente '  of  Sonata  op.  110, 
which  throw  a  very  personal  colour  over  the 
piece.  The  word  'Cantabile'  has  a  special 
meaning  when  he  employs  it. 

9.  Bieethoven  used  Variations  to  a  very  great 
extent.  For  the  Pianoforte,  alone  and  in  con- 
junction with  other  solo  instruments,  he  has  left 
29  sets,  some  on  original  themes,  some  on  airs 
by  other  composers.  But  besides  these,  several 
movements  in  his  Sonatas,  Quartets,  and  Trios 
are  variations,  so  entitled  by  him.  Every  one 
will  remember  those  in  the  Septet,  in  the  'Harp' 
Quartet,  in  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  in  the  Solo 
Sonata  in  A  flat  (op.  26),  and  in  the  two  late 
Sonatas  in  E  and  C  minor  (op.  109  and  111). 
Many  other  movements  in  the  same  branches  of 
composition  are  variations,  although  not  so 
named.  The  slow  movements  in  the  Sonata 
'  appassionata '  and  the  op.  106  are  splendid 
instances.  In  the  Symphonies  the  slow  move- 
ments of  the  C  minor,  the  Pastoral  and  the 
Ninth,  are  magnificent  examples,  the  last  the 
most  splendid  of  all — ^while  the  colossal  Finales 
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of  the  Eroica  and  tlie  Ninth  Symphony  are  also 
variations,  though  of  a  very  different  order  from 
the  rest  and  from  each  other.  Of  the  lowest 
and  most  obvious  type  of  variation,  in  which 
the  tune  remains  in  statu  quo  all  through  the 
piece,  with  mere  changes  of  accompaniment 
above,  below,  and  around  it — the  Herz-Thalbei^ 
type — the  nearest  approach  to  be  found  in  Beet- 
hoven's works  is  the  fifth  variation  in  op.  26. 
His  favourite  plan  is  to  preserve  the  harmonic 
basis  of  the  theme  and  to  modify  and  embellish 
the  melody.  Of  this  type  he  makes  use  with 
astonishing  ease  and  truly  inexhaustible  origin- 
ality. It  is  to  be  found  in  some  shape  or  other 
in  nearly  every  work  of  his  second  and  third 
periods.  It  is  not  his  own  invention,  for  fine 
instances  of  it  exist  in  Mozart  and  Haydn,  but 
no  one  practised  it  with  such  beauty  and  nobility 
as  he  did,  unless  it  be  Schubert^  who  at  any 
rate  approaches  very  near  him  in  its  use. 
Perhaps  the  finest  instance  of  it  is  in  the  Adagio 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  in  which  the  melody 
is  varied  first  in  common  time  and  then  in  12-8, 
with  a  grace,  beauty,  and  strength  which  are 
quite  unparalleled.  There  is,  however,  a  third  ^ 
kind  of  variation  which  is  all  Beethoven's  own, 
in  which  everything  undeigoes  a  change — 
rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony — and  yet  the 
individual  theme  remains  clearly  present.  '  Per- 
haps one  melodious  step  only  of  the  subject  is 
taken  (op.  109  ;  var.  1  and  5) ;  perhaps  the 
fundamental  progressions  of  the  harmony  alone 
are  retained ;  perhaps  some  thorough  rhythmical 
alteration  is  made,  with  an  entire  change  of  key, 
as  in  the  Poeo  AndcmUj  Finale  of  Eroica ;  in  the 
Bb  variation  aZla  marda^  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony ;  and  in  many  of  the  thirty-three  Varia- 
tions. This  is  no  mere  change  of  dress  and 
decoration,  but  an  actual  creation  of  something 
new  out  of  the  old  germ — we  see  the  chrysalis 
change  into  the  butterfly,  and  we  know  it  to  be 
the  same  creature  despite  the  change.'  'In  no 
other  form  than  that  of  the  Variation,'  continues 
Mr.  Dannreuther,  'does  Beethoven's  creative 
power  appear  more  wonderful,  and  its  effect  on 
the  art  more  difficult  to  measure.' 

10.  Of  Fugues  Beethoven  wrote  but  few,  and 
those  near  the  end  of  his  career,  but  he  always 
knew  how  to  introduce  dkfugoLto  or  bit  of  contra- 
puntal work  with  the  happiest  effect.  Witness 
a  passage  in  the  working  out  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Eroioa  Symphony,  and  another  in 
the  Finale  of  the  same  work  ;  or  in  the  middle 
portion  of  the  Allegretto  of  No.  7 ;  or  the  lovely 
counterpoint  for  the  Bassoon  in  the  opening  of 
the  Finale  of  No.  9.  Of  complete  fiigues  the 
only  instrumental  ones  are  the  finale  to  the  8rd 
of  the  Basoumowsky  Quartets ;  the  finales  to 
the  Cello  Sonata  op.  102,  No.  2,  and  the  Solo 
Sonatas  op.  1 0 1 , 1 06,  and  110;  and  the  enormous 
movement  in  B  flat  which  originally  formed  the 
termination  to  the  great  String  Quartet  In  the 

>  Mr.  DMinreatlwr  to  Jfacminaw. 


same  key.  Of  the  last-named  fugue  one  has  no 
opportunity  of  judging,  as  it  is  never  played  ;  * 
but  of  the  others,  especially  those  in  the  Solo 
Sonatas,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  nothing  in 
the  whole  of  Beethoven's  music  is  associated 
with  a  more  distinct  dramatic  intention,  whether 
it  be,  as  has  been  suggested,'  a  resolution  to 
throw  off  an  affection  which  was  enthralling 
him,  or  some  other  great  mental  effort 

1 1 .  Beethoven  did  not  originate  '  programme 
music,'  for  Bach  left  a  capriccio  describing  the 
departure  of  his  brother ;  and  two  symphonies 
are  in  existence  by  Enecht — a  countryman  of  ' 
Beethoven's,  and  a  few  years  his  senior — entitled 
*  Tableau  musical  de  la  nature,'  and  '  La  joie  des 
Borgers  interrompue  par  I'orage,'  which  are  not 
only  founded  on  the  same  idea  with  his  Pastoral 
Symphony,  but  are  said  *  to  contain  somewhat 
similar  themes  and  passages.  But,  though  he 
did  not  invent  it,  he  raised  it  at  once  to  a 
higher  level  than  before,  and  his  programme 
pieces  have  exercised  a  great  effect  on  the  art. 
'  When  Beethoven  had  once  opened  the  road,' 
said  Mendelssohn,  'every  one  was  bound  to 
follow ' ;  and  it  is  probable  that  without  his 
example  we  should  not  have  had  Mendelssohn's 
overtures  to  '  The  Hebrides '  or  to  the  '  Meeres- 
stille  und  gliickliche  Fahrt'  His  works  in  this 
line,  omitting  all  which  did  not  receive  their 
titles  from  himself,  are: — the  'Sonata  path^- 
tique' ;  'La  Malinconia,'  an  adagio  in  the  String 
Quartet,  No.  6  ;  the  *  Eroica  *  Symphony  ;  the 
'  Pastoral '  ditto  ;  the  '  Battle  of  Vittoria ' ;  the 
Sonata  '  Les  Adieux,  1' Absence  et  le  Betour '  ; 
the  movements  in  the  A  minor  quartet  (op. 
182),  entitled  'Canzona  di  ringraziamento  in 
mode  lidico  offerta  alia  divinity  da  un  guarito,' 
and  '  Sentendo  nuova  forza ' ;  the  movement  in 
the  F  major  Quartet  (op.  186),  entitled  '  Der 
schwergefasste  Entschluss :  Muss  es  sein  t — Es 
muss  sein ' ;  and  a  Hondo  a  capriccio  for  Piano 
(op.  129),  the  MS.  of  which  is  entitled  by  the  com- 
poser *  Die  Wuth  iiber  den  verlomen  Groschen 
ausgetobt  in  einer  Caprice. '  Beyond  these  Beet- 
hoven made  no  acknowledged  attempts  to  depict 
definite  scenes  or  moods  of  mind  in  instrumental 
music.  We  have  already  (p.  285)quoted'Schind- 
ler's  statement  that  Beethoven  intended  the  Son- 
atas in  op.  1 4  to  be  a  dialogue  between  two  lovers, 
and  to  represent  the  '  entreating  and  resisting 
principle ' ;  and  the  Sonata  in  E  minor  (op.  90) 
is  said  to  have  had  direct  reference  to  the  diffi- 
culties attending  Moritz  Lichnowsky's  passion 
for  the  actress  whom  he  ultimately  married. 
The  first  movement  was  to  have  been  called 
'Eampf  zwischen  Eopf  und  Herz,'  and  the 
second,  'Conversation  mit  der  Geliebten.'  But 
none  of  these  titles  were  directly  sanctioned  by 
Beethoven  himself.  In  the  programme  of  the 
concert  of  Dec.  22,  1808,  at  which  the  Pastoral 

•  [It  WM  bow«T«r  plmjred  hf  tb* 
•t  Prinea's  H*1L] 
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Symphony  was  produced,  he  prefixed  the  follow- 
ing words  to  the  description  of  the  Symphony : 
— 'Pastoral  Symphonic:  mehr  Aosdmck  der 
Empfindnng  als  Malerei ' — '  more  expression  of 
emotions  than  portraitore/  a  canon  wldch  shonld 
sorely  be  taken  as  the  guide  in  interpreting  all 
similar  works  of  his. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  give  the  main 
external  characteristics  of  Beethoven's  music ; 
but  the  music  itself,  though  it  resides  in  them, 
is  beyond  and  above  them  alL  *  While  listen- 
ing,' says  Mr.  Dannreuther,  'to  such  works  as 
the  Overture  to  Leonora,  the  Sinfonia  Eroica, 
or  the  Ninth  Symphony,  we  feel  that  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  something  far  wider  and  higher 
than  the  mere  development  of  musical  themes. 
The  execution  in  detail  of  each  movement  and 
each  succeeding  work  is  modified  more  and  more 
by  the  preva^ing  poetic  sentiment.  A  re- 
ligions passion  and  elevation  are  present  in  the 
utterances.  The  mental  and  moral  horizon  of 
the  music  grows  upon  ns  with  each  renewed 
hearing.  'Hie  different  movements — like  the 
different  particles  of  each  movement — ^have  as 
dose  a  connection  with  one  another  as  the  acts 
of  a  tragedy,  and  a  characteristic  significance 
to  be  nnderstood  only  in  relation  to  the  whole  ; 
each  work  is  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  a 
revelation.  Beethoven  speaks  a  language  no 
one  has  spoken  before,  and  treats  of  things  no 
one  has  dreamt  of  before:  yet  it  seems  as 
though  he  werespeaking  of  matters  long  familiar, 
in  one's  mother  tongue  ;  as  though  he  touched 
upon  emotions  one  had  lived  through  in  some 
former  existence.  .  .  .  The  warmth  and  depth 
of  his  ethical  sentiment  is  now  felt  all  the  world 
over,  and  it  will  ere  long  be  universally  recog- 
nised that  he  has  leavened  and  widened  the 
sphere  of  men's  emotions  in  a  manner  akin  to 
that  in  which  the  conceptions  of  great  philo- 
sophers and  poets  have  widened  the  sphere  of 
men's  intellectual  activity.'  ^ 


The  Beethoven  literature  is  very  large.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  mentioning  those  portions 
of  it  which  appear  to  have  real  value  for  the 
investigator. 

I.  His  own  letters.  Of  these  there  are  several 
collections.  (1)  Briefs  Beethovtva  (Stuttgart, 
1866),  edited  by  Dr.  Nohl :  contains  411.  (2) 
88  .  .  .  Originale  Brie/e  L,  v,  B,*8  an  denBrz- 
herzog  Rudolph,  edited  by  Eocbel  (Vienna, 
1866).  (8)  Brief e  wm  B,  an  QrSfin  Erdody 
und  Max  BravMe,  edited  by  Schone  (Leipzig, 
1867).  The  last  two  were  included  with  many 
others  in  a  further  collection  of  822  'Neue 
Briefe  Beethovens,'  edited  by  Nohl  (Stuttgart, 
1867>  (4)  Nohl's  first  collection  and  66  of 
the  letters  to  the  Archduke  were  translated  (I 

>  IbBTVlMinBraflhladaMedtiitlilipartof  myworictoanadinlr* 
aU*  VM«r  Iqr  Mr.  n^BrnmOtat  in  JfawwiPaWt  MaifmUm  for  July 
Ign.   BMpbM^aota. 


wish  I  oould  say  carefully  translated)  by  Lady 
Wallace,  and  published  by  Longmans  (2  vols. 
8V0.1866).  U6)NeueBeeihovenbriefe,e8dted'by 
Dr.  A.  G.  Kalisdier  (Berlin  and  Leipng,  1902).] 

Other  letters  are  given  by  Thayer  in  his  Beet- 
hovena  Leben,  and  by  Pohl  in  IXe  Oesellscht^ft 
der  Mimkfreunde  (Vienna,  1871),  and  many 
others  exist  in  MS.  in  collections  of  autographs. 
[Some  were  translated  by  May  Herbert  mMukeal 
IForld  for  1890,  March  16,  et  seqA 

XL  Notices  of  him  by  firiends  and  contempor- 
aries. Many  of  these  must  be  taken  with  re- 
serve, as  written  long  after  the  event,  and  with 
strong  bias. 

(1)  By  Seyfried,  as  appendix  to  his  edition 
of  Beethoven's  'Studien'  in  Thorough-bass 
(Vienna,  March  26,  1832) — 144  pages,  contain- 
ing biographical  sketch,  anecdotes  and  traits, 
letters  (included  in  Nohl),  three  conversations, 
the  sale  catalogue,  the  music  sung  at  the  ftineral, 
poems  and  addresses,  a  catalogue  of  Beethoven's 
works,  a  facsimile  ^Adelaide),  etc 

(2)  Wegeler  ana  Ries,  Biographische  Noti' 
zen,  etc.  (Coblenz,  1888),  with  Naehtrag  by 
Wegeler  alone  (Coblenz,  1846).  Contains  bio- 
graphy, letters,  and  a  host  of  anecdotes. 

(8)  Schindler,  Biographie  (Miinster,  1840). 
This  is  the  first  edition  of  Schindler*s  work, 
which  was  translated  into  English  by  Mos- 
cheles,  and  published  with  many  additions  and 
modifications,  and  with  no  mention  of  Schindler 
on  the  title-page,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  (Colbum,  1841). 
It  was  followed  by  Beethoven  in  Paris  (Miinster, 
1842),  an  account  of  the  performance  of  some  of 
the  symphonies  by  the  '  Soci^t^  des  Concerts,' 
with  various  documents  of  interest ;  by  a  second 
edition  of  the  Biographie  including  the  Beethoven 
in  Paris  (Miinster,  1846) ;  and  finally  by  a  third 
edition  in  two  volumes  (Miinster,  1860).  This 
last  has  been  very  inaccurately  translated  into 
French  by  Sowinski  (Paris,  Gamier,  1866). 

(4)  Gerhard  von  Breuning,  Atis  dem  Schwarz- 
spanierhaus  (Vienna,  1874)h— the  recollections 
of  Stephen  von  Breuning's  son,  who  was  eleven 
years  old  when  Beethoven  died,  and  was  much 
with  him  during  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

III.  Smaller  and  more  fragmentary  notices 
are  given  of  him — in  1798  or  1799  by  Czemy, 
in  Pohl's  Jahresbericht  des  Konservatoriwn  .  .  . 
in  Wien  (Vienna,  1870)  ;  and  in  later  years  by 
the  same  in  Cocks's  Mttsieal  Miscellany  (London, 
July  and  August  1862,  Jan.  1868)  ;  in  1809  by 
Beichsurdt  in  Fertraute  Briefe  (Amsterdam, 
1810) ;  in  1814  by  Spohr  in  his  Selbstbiographis 
(Cassel,  1860),  and  by  Tomaschek  in  Libussa 
for  1846  ;  in  1822  by  Rochlitz  in  the  A,M.Z., 
1828,  p.  10,  printed  in  Fur  Freunde  der  Ton- 
kwnst,  voL  iv.  p.  848  (Leipzig,  1882) ;  in  1824 

£y  Mr.  Edward  Schulz]  in  the  Harmonieon^ 
hu.  1824 ;  and  [by  Mrs.  Payne,  Dr.  Bumey's 
niece]  in  the  Harmonikon,  Deo.  1826  ;  in  1826 
by  Bellstab  in  Aus  meinem  Leben,  ii.  224. 
Of  later  biographies  must  be  mentioned  that 
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of  F^ia  in  his  Biographie  tmiveneUe  de$ 
muneiens;  of  Wilhelm  von  Lenz,  Beethoven, 
eine  Kunet-Siudie,  a  life,  with  an  extended 
critical  and  historical  catalogue  of  the  works ; 
and  of  Ludwig  Nohl,  Beethovens  Leben,  of 
which  the  third  and  last  volume  was  published  in 
Sept.  1876.  Nohl  is  said  to  be  inaccurate,  and 
he  is  certainly  diffuse,  but  I  for  one  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  various  publications,  the 
information  in  which  can  be  found  nowhere  else. 
The  notes  to  the  biography  contain  a  mass  of 
materials  of  the  greatest  interest  Last  and  best 
is  the  Ludwig  van  Beethovens  Leben  of  A.  W. 
Thayer  (Berlin,  1866,  1872,  and  1879),  which, 
through  the  caution,  wide  research,  and  unflag- 
ging industry  of  its  author  has  taken  a  place  far 
higher  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  [Unfortun- 
ately, voL  iiL,  the  last  completed  by  the  author 
before  his  death,  only  carries  the  biography  as 
far  as  1816  inclusive.  Dr.  H.  Deiters,  the 
translator  into  German  of  Thayer's  manuscript, 
has  however  undertaken  to  revise  and  complete 
the  work,  and  the^vised  vol.  L  appeared  in 
1901.]  Amongst  other  sources  of  information 
Thayer  inherited  the  memoranda  collected  by 
the  late  Otto  Jahn,  who  had  himself  made  some 
progress  in  a  biography  of  Beethoven.  The 
corrections  which  tlds  able  investigator  has 
made  in  many  most  material  points,  and  the 
light  thrown  by  him  on  passages  hitherto  more 
than  obscure,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  read  his  work.  There  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned Dr.  Theodor  Frimmel's  Nette  Beethove- 
fUana  (Vienna,  1888 ;  2nd  ed.  1890)  and  his 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven  in  the  series  of  '  Beriihmte 
Musiker.'  Also  W.  J.  v.  Wasielewski's  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven,  two  vols.  (Leipzig,  1895). 

IV .  Of  more  miscellaneous  works  the  following 
must  be  named : — W.  von  Lenz,  Beethoven  et  see 
Trois  Styles  (St  Petersburg,  1852  ;  also  Paris, 
Laving,  1855) — a  book  which,  if  full  of  rhap- 
sody, is  also  full  of  knowledge,  insight,  and  en- 
thusiasm ;  Onlibicheff,  Beethoven,  ses  critiques 
et  ses  glossateurs,  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
foregoing  (Paris,  1857);  Berlioz,  'iltude  ana- 
lytique  des  symphonies  de  Beethoven'  in  his 
Voyage  Musical,  vol.  i  (Paris,  1844) ;  Otto 
Jahn,  three  papers  in  his  Oesammdte  Au/sdtze 
(Leipzig,  1866),  viz.  *  Leonore  oder  Fidelio,'  *  B. 
im  Malkasten,'  and  '  B.  und  die  Ausgaben  seiner 
Werke' ;  R.  Wagner,  Beethoven  (Leipzig,  1870)  ; 
Marx,  B.  *s  Leben  und  Sehaffen,  2  pts.  (1859;  fifth 
edition,  Berlin,  1901) ;  ActennUissige  Dantellung 
der  AuagraJbwng  und  Wiederheisetxwng  der  irdi- 
schen  Bests  von  Beethoven  und  Schubert  (Vienna, 
1863);  Nohl,  Beethovens  Brevier  (Leipzig,  1 870), 
a  collection  of  passages  in  his  favourite  authors 
extracted  or  marked  by  Beethoven  ;  Die  Beet- 
hoven Feier  (Vienna,  1871),  containing  amongst 
other  things  Beethoven's  diary  from  1812  to 
1818.  The  analytical  programmes  of  Beet- 
hoven's sonatas  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  prepared 


to  accompaay  Charies  Hallo's  performance  in 
1861,  are  full  of  interest 

V.  We  now  arrive  at  another  dass  of  works 
of  more  importance  than  any  yet  mentioned, 
except  perhaps  the  letters,  and  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  those  who  wish  to  investigate 
Beethoven's  music  chronologically,  viz.  the  cata- 
logues, and  reprints  of  the  sketdi-books. 

CataloguesofBeethoven'sworkswereattempted 
by  Artaria,  Ho&neister,  and  Cranz,  but  the  first 
one  worthy  of  the  subject  was  issued  by  Breitkopf 
and  Hartel  in  1851 — ThonuUisches  Ferzeichniss, 
etc,  large  8vo.,  167  pp.  The  second  edition 
of  this,  edited  and  enriched  with  copious 
notes,  remarks,  appendices,  indexes,  etc.,  by 
G.  Nottebohm  (Leipzig,  1868,  220  pp.),  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  It  is  arranged  in  tJie  order 
of  the  opus  numbers  of  the  pieces — where  they 
are  numbered — that  is  to  say,  in  the  order  of 
publication.  A  catalogue  from  a  different  point 
of  view — in  the  order  of  the  production  of  the 
works,  and  embracing  those  unpublished  as 
well  as  published — was  issued  by  Thayer,  as 
a  precursor,  or  m^moire  pour  senrir,  to  his 
Biography,  viz.  Chronologisches  Ferzeidiniss, 
etc  (Berlin,  1865).  It  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  this  unpretending  list, 
which  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  not 
only  before  inaccessible,  butunknown  tostudents. 
It  was  followed  by  a  work  of  equal  interest — 
Bin  Skizzenbuch  von  B.,  etc  (1865),  the  reprint 
of  one  of  Beethoven's  sketch-books,  with  such 
commentary  as  is  necessary  fully  to  elucidate 
it  This  was  edited  by  Nottebohm,  and  the 
amount  of  new  and  important  information  on 
Beethoven's  music  frimished  by  his  Beethove- 
ntoma  (published  in  1872),  no  one  can  tell  who 
has  not  studied  it.  A  further  series,  including 
Neue  Beethoveniana,  which  originally  appeared 
as  articles  in  the  Musikalisches  WochenblaU  and 
other  papers,  together  with  other  articles  of  the 
highest  interest  also  from  his  pen,  were  completed 
and  edited  by  E.  Mandyczewski,  as  Zweite  Beet- 
hoveniana (Rieter-Biedermaun,  1887,  590  pp.). 
Before  his  death  Nottebohm  issued  a  second 
SHzzenJbuch  (B.  k  H.  1880),  containing  sketches 
for  the  Eroica.  He  also  published  a  new  edition 
of  Beethoven* s  Studien  (1878),  in  which  many 
mistakes  in  Seyfried's  edition  are  corrected  and 
much  additional  information  given,  such  as  no 
one  who  has  not  the  peculiar  knowledge  which 
Nottebohm  possessed  would  be  competent  to 
impart.  [Articles  on  Beethoven's  Sketch-Books 
by  J.  S.  Shedlock  also  appeared  in  The  Musical 
Times,  1892, 1893,  and  1894.  The  Monatshe/te 
fUr  MuMk-Geschichte  for  1895  and  1896  contain 
a  series  of  valuable  articles  by  Dr.  A.  0.  Ealischer, 
entitled  Die  Beethoven-Autographe  der  K&nigL 
Bibliothek  zu  Berlin,  Last,  though  not  least, 
must  be  mentioned  Sir  G.  Grove's  Beethoven 
and  his  Nine  Symphonies  (Novello,  third 
edition,  1898).] 
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Catalogiu  of  Bedkoven* 8  printed  ioorha,  compiled  from  NoUebohm'a  Catalogue  (B,  A  H,  1868), 
the  Letters,  the  fForka  themselves,  and  other  sources, 

[Breitkopf  and  Hartel's  oomplete  edition,  brought  out  between  1862  and  1865,  was  not 
actually  completed  till  1904,  with  the  publication  of  a  second  supplementary  volume,  the  first 
having  appeared  in  1887.] 

PF.»  Pianoforte.  V.=  Violin.  Va.s=  Viola.  Vo.= Violoncello.  Cba88=Contraba88.  Clav.^  Clavecin.  Clar.s 
Clarinet.  Ob. = Oboe.  FLs  Flute.  Orch.s  Orchestra.  ulia.sAntogiaph.  ann.= announced.  arrt.s 
arrangement. 

I.  WORKS  WITH  OPUS  NUMBEBa 


Op. 


Ibxw  Trioa.  FF.  V.  Va  (d».  O.  O 
minor).  (For  No.  3  eompwa  Oh&,  104L) 

IbTM  SomtM.  ClATwlii  or  PF.  (F 
minor. A. C).  (FttrNa  lMeNo.iaB.) 

Gimnd  Trio.  V.  Va.  Vo.  (lb)  ponlhly 
tlM  raralt  d  an  attempt  at »  string 

OiBnd  Qnlntet.  V.  V.  V&.  V&.  Vo.  (1^). 

An  ant.  of  tha  orlglxial  Oji.  lOS. 
Two  Gxand  Soojitaa.  FF.  Vo.  (F.  O 


CUT.  or  PF.  (D). 
CUT.  or  PF.  {Eo). 


,V.V».Va(D).    Sea  Op.  48. 
IbreaTrioa,  V.  Va.  Vo.  (O,  D,  C  minor) 

lbreaBoaaiaa,CUT.  orPF.  (C  minor. 

Omnd  Trio.  PF.  GUr.  <or  V.)  Va  (Bb). 
Tbna  flonataa,  CUt.  or  PF.  V.  (D.  A, 

*). 
Orand  Bonala  iwthdtiqiie,  CUt.  or 

PF.  (C  minor). 


Qnau 

eon 
Q« 
aaa 

BOBAI 

BlxQ 

On 

Conoi 

tlM 

OnuM 


JB.O). 
PF.  and 


Oroih.  tO). 


h).  ArrcL.a 


kVa  AUoamL 
1  marked  OpbTS. 

lVo.(F.O.D, 

i.(db).  (Beally 

in.       

(TlMflnt.) 


PF.  (1*). 


Soojita.  PF.  V.  (A  minor). 


in  F.  PF.  V.  (Op.  »).    Op.  94 

was  orlclnaIl7  PF.  soora  of  Prome- 

tbooB,  nowC^  48. 
Berwada.  PL  vTVa.  (D).    86epp.«L 
Onnd  Sonata.  CUt.  or  PF.jAbr. 
Na  1.    Sonata  jraaei  ram  FantaaU, 

CUT.  or  PF.  pSir). 
Ho.  a.    flonata  qiiaal  vna  FkntaaU, 

CUT.  or  PF.  (Of  minor). 
OiBad8aDst».PF.p).    ['PMtarBl*]. 

QulBtat.  V.  V.  Va.  V*.  Va  (O). 

Hum  Sanataa.  PF.  V.  (A,  C  minor.  O). 

Tluraa  Soiwtaa,  CUT.  or  PF.  (O,  D 

IT,*). 


's'lTxanU' 


^ 'pirtit,  C,  F,  A. 

C.  D.  A(). 
~LX  Varlmlioiu  on  an  original 

PF.(F). 
\XS\  VarUUooa  with  a  fagiie.ein 

from  PKaMllMfaa.  TV.jA). 
Vo.  8,  Ordi.  (D). 


Onnd  Oonoerto,  PF.  and  Oroh.  (C 

Trio,  PF.'oiar.  or  V.  and  Va  (itr).  ar- 
langad  bgraotlior  from  Boptei,  Opb  90. 

TwoPModea.  thnrach  all  19  major 
keTa,PF.  orOtpm. 


1798  n.-AuL  8.  ThallMKg. 


Jnl7  7.ina 


AuL  Btfliu  Llbniy. 
April  6. 1797. 


BoftirB  April  IB,  1800. 
Noo.  1  and  6  in  1800. 

Before  Karoh  1790.— ^iK. 

Berlin  Library. 
Before  April  S.  1800.— ^«i«. 

MendelMoluia,  Bar" 
Before  April  2. 1800. 

Before  end  of  1800.— JBMlMi 
eopy,  Petera,  Leipiig.— 
Aut.  Berlin  libra^r. 

First  two  morementa  oom- 
poeedinlSOO. 

Aut.  (flrst  three  more- 
menta)     Imperial    lih. 


AuL  Berlin  Library. 

ilttf.  BeethoTenhans,  Bonn. 


1801. -^ti«.    Dr. 

l^enna. 
1801.— ^itf.         Joachim. 

Berlin. 
1809L— ^«tf.  of  Na  1,  Berlin 

Llteary. 
Noa.  1  and  2, 1802, 


l7aB-180a.-^<tf.  J.  Kallca. 

Vienna. 
CloaeoClBOa 

180S.  — ^«K.   Breitkopf  * 

HIrttf .  I^ipilg. 
Cloee  of  180SI.    First  per* 

flmnaiiea,  April  S,  180S. 
18001— ^Ht.  Berlin  Ubraiy. 

Aut.  otY.  part,  Hmroek. 

iTBOi  —  Rm4md   tepf.  At- 


Artaria.  Vienna.  Oct.  91. 17»Bu 
Artaria.  Vienna,  Mar.  9. 1796. 
Artaria.  Vienna,  FM».  8^  1797. 

Artaria.  Vienna,  Feh.  8^  1797. 

Artaria.  Vienna.  Feb.  8;  1797. 

Artaria.  Vienna.  1797. 
Artaria.  Vienna,  Oct.  7. 1797. 

Artaria.  Vienna,  ann.  Oct  7. 1797. 
Tneg,  Vienna,  ann.  Joly  91. 17981 

Sder.  Vienna,  ann.  Sept  96,  ITOOL 


a.  Oct.  S.  179B. 
Artaria.  Vienna,  ann.  Jan.  19, 179a 


Bder.  Vienna.  1790. 


MoUo,  Vienna,  ann.  Dee.  91, 1796L 
If  oUo.  Vienna,  Mar.  UOL 


Mollo.  Vienna,  Mar.  180L 
MoUo.  Vienna.  Pt  I  (1-9). 
1801 :  Pt.  II  (4-6).  Oct.  1801, 


[I  (4-6).  Od 
aKtthnel. 


Lelpsig.l8QL 

HofltoeiBter  *  KOhnel.  Leipalg.    In 

9  parte  in  1802. 
HofKelster  a  Kfthnel.  Leipslg.  end 

of  1801.  ^^ 

HoAneUter  a  Xtthnel.  Lelpalg,  1808. 


MoUo.  Vienna,  ann.  Oct  28. 180L 

Originally  pnbliahed  as  Op.  9S,  No.  2, 
bat  made  Opu  94  before  1808. 

Oappl.  Vienna.    Early  in  1809. 
Cappl,  Vienna,  ann.  Mar.  8.  ]802> 
Cappi.  Vienna,  both  ann.  Mar.  8. 1809. 


Bureau   dee    Arte    ei    dlndnstrie, 

Vienna,  annoonced  Aug.  14. 1802. 

Breitkopf  ft  Hlrtel.  Leipeig,  Dee.  1808. 

Bx  rie. 

N(  Te- 

^  l.'s 


Breitkopf  ft  HIrtel.  Leipslg.  1808. 

Borean    dee    Arts    et    dlndnetrle, 

Vienna.  Mar.  1804  (Parts). 
Barean    dee    Arts    et    dlndvstrie. 


Vienna.  Mar.  1804  (Parts). 

et    dlndvi 
Vienna,  Not.  1804. 


Bureau    das   Arts    ei    dlndustrie. 

Vienna,  Jan.  1806. 
HoAneister  ft  Ktthnel,  Lripaig,  close 

of  1808. 


Pr.  Cari  T 
■hy. 

Jceeph  Haydn. 


Count  Ton  Friea. 


Fraderlok  Wnilam  IL 
King  of  Pruasia. 


Connteas  Babette  tob 
KegUTloa. 


Count  Ton  Browne  (with 

dedication). 
Countess  Ton  Browne. 


Pr.  Oari  Ton  Uohnow* 

■ky. 

Baroneea  Ton  Braun. 


KeglcTios. 
Pr.  Ton  BchwazMnbe 


Baroness  Ton  Bmun. 
Pr.  TOO  Lobkowita. 


Charles  Nikl.  Bdlsr  y 
NikUberg. 


Count  *« 

Count  M.  Ton  Fries. 


Pr.  C  Ton  Lkhnowsky. 
Prinoeee    J.    Ueohten- 

etein. 
Connteee  Olulietta  Oiuo- 

daidi. 
Joeeph  Edler  Ton  8on- 


nisKsgleries. 
Count  M.  liehnowsky. 


Ptol  J.  A.  Schmidt,  with 
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RowMUMW.  y.  and  Ordi.  (O). 

wdt,  PF.  FL  or  y.  a>),  tram 
Btnadi.  Op.M;  iwrlMd  by  < 


BaSk^V<m. 


Nottorno.  PF.  Ym.  (D), 

the  Bvtnad*.  Op.  & 
Th*  mffiof  PramotlMa 

M6. 

FoortMn  yariatloiia.  PF.  y.  ya  (^). 
ThTM  OnuMi  XMehM.  PF.  4  ' 

»bmS  (A).  'Per 

U  F  InoobbU- 

gftto  nolto  eon- 


Six  8a 
Bltt 


opfano:— 
rS^MUn; 


PF.  (O 

HoinMin».'V.  Mid  OrdL  (F). 
Two  Boodoa.  PF.  (0.  O). 


On 
B 

rL--, ..-.,-. 

8l]ifooi»[oral(»l  Na  S  (lt»). 

Oxaad  Oonewto  ITHpto],  PF.  y.  yo. 

andOrob.  (O). 
[Uyth*]  Soniita.  PF.  (F 


1808.— J«rt.  DraadM 
Uteaiy. 


Prodooad  Manh  m  U0L 


»». 


Not  latar  than  UOt. 
iltK.  Joaohlm.  Bartla. 


"A.. 


poaalbl/   all,   y«7 


1804  (Q.-J«K.  Dr. 


Foartli  Oonoarto,  PF.  and  Ordi.  (O). 


Qnartata    riaairamowi^l 
y.  y.  ya.  y<k  (F.B  mlaor.O).  (7th. 


Oonoarto.  y.  and  Ordi.  (D). 

Ckmearto.  PF.  aad  Oroh.,  arranfad  by 

aathor  from  Um  yioUa  ConoMto. 
Orartura  to  Oorlolaa. 

▲rrt  of  Op.  4.  aa  Trio  for  PF.  *  Str. 
AxTt.  of  Opw  8  fbr  PF.  *  ya 
8eana,*Ah«parfldol'  Soar,  and  Oroih. 
TwalTO  yarlayona  on  •  tin  MUohaB' 
(&nb«rflOto).  PF.  ya  (F). 
,  Na  8  (0     '      ' 


Pastoral  SymplMaj.  Va  6  (f). 

Oraad  flonate.  PF.  ya  (A). 
TvolHoa,  PF.  y.  ya  (D.  lb). 

Baztai.  Olar.  Oar.  Oor.  08r.nc.nc. 
Fldalle,  or  Waddad  LoTtk 


OoBowto,  FF.  and  Onk.  (^h  tka 
Fifth. 

QnartaC  ['HarfaDa  y.  y.  ya.  ya 
1     «-.    \^    .^^ 


(Bb).    (TlMlOth.1 


Ay.  WH^ 
About  1804. 


About   1801  — iltrt.    OOB- 
aenratoirt^  Baria. 


HoAnaiatar  ft  KUhnal.  Ldpalf.  1808. 
HoAnoiatar  *  XBhnal.  180S. 


Artarla.  yianna.  Jiraa  1801  (PF.  ar^ 


xmngomant  only). 
Xabnal.ao        '^ 


of  Or..  1804. 
HoAnelater  ft  XllhnaL  L«ipala.  1804. 
doa    Arteat    diaduatria. 


Artaria.  yianna.  Fab.  ITOT. 

V.I 


Bafora  Fab.  IBOn.—Aut.  Na 


' Bacon  May  BB,  1806.' Na 

a.  BoyalUbrary.  Barlln. 

Na  8.  Dr.  Siagar. 
1806c-J«rt.  ManddtaohM. 

Barlia. 
1801    Pint  playad  Dae. «, 

1801  —  diu.     Imperial 

Ubrazy.  — 
April  1807. 


isu: 


1807.  —  A^,     Dr. 


BeKim  I 

pUyrt 


Deo. 
Aut.     Mi 


Flist  played  Deo.  BB.  1801 
—AuL  fotmariy  in  poa- 


Becvn  abont  1801    Avto- 

fiapha  and  partly  rariaad 

ooplea,  BeAn  (Llbraiy. 

Jfendelaohna).  IMjf^g, 

andyienna. 
Fkodveed  in  8  Aota.  Nor. 
BO.      1800:       Orwtara. 

'  Leonora  Na  B.* 
Badveed  to  S  AoU  aad  ra- 

prodMad  Mar.  BO.  1808: 

Orertwe.  'Na  1^ 


pr^wed  Ifiiy  SB.  fill 
Orertoraf   "" " 


e  in  Bflnt  played 


mvm 


qp.u 

IBIBl--. 


Na  l.'ocmpoaid 
k  propoeed  parfona* 
lnPncna.1807.  Bee 

•JtUBvllnLlbraiy. 


Bawi  daa    Aita   ot    dltodnatria. 

yianna.  aan.  Jan.  IB.  1801 
BoTMa   dee    Arta    at    dlndvatrie. 

yienna.  May  1801 
Artaria.  yienna.  Na  1.  1797.  Na  B, 

BepClBOBL 
Knnat-  nnd     Indnai 

yianna,  Jnna  1801 


Bowi   daa    Aita   at   dTndnatria. 

yienna.  May  1801 
Bvraan   daa    Arta    at    dliMlnatria. 

yianna.  April  1801 
Oontorddla   Artl   a    dladoatria. 

yianna,  in  Parte. 
Bvraan    dee   Arta    ot    dindnatria. 

yianna,  ann.  July  1. 1807. 
Boraan    dee    Arte   at   d'lndvatrie. 

yianna,  ann.  Feb.  18;  1807. 
Xonat-  nnd     Indnatria  •  Oomptolr. 

yiannn.  Ave-  lOM- 
Bvraandai  Arte  at  dindnatria  of 

Behnyracri  ft  Oa,  Paath,  1801 


Bmaaa  dee  Arte  at  dTndiMtrio,  P«ath 
and  yianna.  Mar.  1801 

daa    Arta    at   dliMlwtria, 


Bvraan  daa  Arte  at  dladiwtriah 
yianna  and  Paath.  Ai^  1801 

Bnroan  daa  Arta.  at  dlndvatriOb 
yianna.  Jan.  1801 


HoAnaiatar  ft  KUhnal,  Ldpaic  1801 
J.  Ttvic.  yianna.  Sept  1991^ 

Braltkopf  ftBlrtal.  Laipdf.  ApwUOB, 


Braltkopf  ft  Blxtal.  Lalpric.  Apw  180B, 
,  in  parte. 


Braltkopf  ft  BIrtal.  Lalpdf.  Apw  1801 
Braltkopf  ft  BIrtal.  Laipalf.  IBOl 

BnfttkoffftBlrtal.  IMg^Juk,  IBU, 


PF.fleora.: 

ale.  1811 

PF.  Boon.  Artaria.  yianna.  Ai«.  1814. 
'Leonore,  Oper  in  B  Akten  r.  L. 
ran  Beathoran;  roUatBndlMrKU- 
rioravnnBc  dar  Bten  Beartaltvnc 
[1808]  mii  den  AbvekhvnBm  dar 
laten.'  wlth_praBMe  by  a  Jahn, 
BapllBOL    (B:ftH.Lalpdc.) 

Braltkopf  ftBlrtal.  Lalvalc.  May  1811. 
BraltkoplftBlxtel.  Lalpalc.  Daa  Ull 


Oovnt  Ton  BrovBa 


(Ho.^ 


Prinoa  Ton  Lobkowlta. 

Prinee  ran  Lobkowlta. 

Oonnt  Plana  r.  9rva^ 

wlok. 
Azvhdnka  Bndolph. 


Oovnt  Oppandocf 


ftnvTon  Branninc 
H.  J.  T.  C 


Prtnoa  Lobkowtta  and' 
Oovnt ^ 
■ky. 


Prinee  Lobkowlta  and 
Oovnt  ron  BaaovBow^ 


'To  nrr 

Ton  Ola 

Oevntaaa  Maria  Ton  Ir- 

dOdy. 


ArehdakaBadelph. 
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Chrtetna  am 

OIlTM.'  &T.E. 
JUh.  8JLT.B.  ~ 


'Moant 
OrdL 


Gnad  Trio  for  Y.  Y.  Ya.  fO).  takMi. 
with  Hetthormi'BmpstiAmUoa,  tram 
ft  THo  for  9  OboM  and  RngL  lioni. 

Bone.  'Dm  OMdc dw Fnandadiftft,' 
&  and  PF.  (A). 

PtokmAin.  PF.  (0). 

PF.  (BmiBoc). 


Wamngtonli  Yletory.  or  tba  Battta  of 
YIUoria.Orali.  Battlafoi^htJviia 
m.  181A.     Nova  laaohad  Ytama. 

■eTHitli  GsBiid  Symphonr,  Orab.  (▲). 
■ilith  Onad  Symphonr,  Ordi.  (^ 


floor. '  -An  die  HdAnmg,*  by  Tladfa, 

a^andPF. 
<|aart«e.  Y.  Y.  Ya.  Ya  (F  aiiMr). 

(Thalltli.) 
•     PF.  Y.  (O). 


TWO,  PF.  Y.  Va  (Bb). 
frntaT'C 


by 


Wort,'  by 


flooc.    *I>«r  Xau 
KWaadimld  (O). 
DMt, ;  Martranatoln.'  by  J.  B.  Bqp- 

IT.  (HansMridaTkr)  (A). 


FF.  Ya  (0.  D). 


Oeta*.  SOU  3  Clan.  9  Con.  9  Ihf. 

(ib).    Thaar1||lnalofOp.4. 
Qvintci.  Y.  Y.  Va.Ya.  Yo.  (0 


airanfad  l9  BaaUiOTan  fnm  Op. 

■be  Tvy  flai^  tbasMi  varlad,  FF.  F. 

or  Y. 
On^  SoMla.  PF.  (HanmaridaTkr) 

'm  iSntionall  thanai  with  Tarla- 
tlaM.PF.FL.  or  Y. 
■«Bly-«v«  flooftflh  Bo^i.  lor  1  and  9 
YaiMtaad  hhH  ohoraa.  FF.  Y.  Ya 


UOOIT).  Pint  patf ormanea 
April  S.  1801.  Yinma. 

1807(1).  FlxstMrfamuuMa, 
Sept.  8k  18^(1).  BlaMi- 


Vnim.-AUL  of  orlgiiial. 
Artarla. 


1814  W. 

Aas.  16.  1814 —JtK.  lor- 
merly  in  poHemion   of 

Pint  pertonuanoe.  Dee.  8. 
UaX^AuL  Beriln  Ub- 


ilMt.— May  IS,  ISUL  Han- 
delMohna,  Berlin.  Pint 
perfomiaiioe.  Deo.  8;  1818. 

ilHt.— Una.  Oet.  1819.  Ber- 
lin Libnury.  First  per- 
f onnaaook  Feb.  97,  IfflA 

1816  (T). 

Ooi.  1810.— JhC  HafMbUo- 

thek,Viei 
UU/Firit 

Jan.  181S,  fir  An 

Rudolf  and  Boda 


8-98.- Jttf. 
I,  Berlin. 
AtK.  — Dr. 


April    1 
Btifar. 

Jttf.  a  Ovrflkhana,  Lalpalf . 

Dae.  93. 1814(1). 


FIni  pvflonBa&oe  Frik  18. 
1816     fl).  —  A^     Oari 

July  and  Anf.  18U.— A«<. 

Berlin  Library. 
AuL  Aztaxla. 

Anf.  K  ISa^AuL  Aflw 


MayUUafllC 


Braltkopf  *  Blxtd.  Ldpaig.  Oet.  18U. 
Bi«itkop<*Blrtal,  Loipalg.  Not.  1819. 

Artaria.  Ylanna.  April  1806  (for  Y.  Y. 
Ya.)  Hie  original  in  Brettkopfs 
eomplete  edition. 


melater  A  KOhnel.  with  Italian 

text  added.  AprU  1804. 
P.  MeohetU.  Yienna,  Mar.  1818  (with- 

oat  Opos  nvmber). 
Bteiner.  Yienna.  Jnna  18U. 


Btainer.  Yienna.  Mar.  1816. 


Stalner.Ylaana.  floore.  Dee.  91. 1816. 

Two-hand  arxanfemant  eorreoted 

by  Beethoven. 
Stelner.  Yienna.    floore  Uthofraph. 

1816,  alao  two-4iaad  arranfemeni 

eorreoted  by  Beethoven. 
Bteiner.  Ylaana,  Ap.  1816. 

Bteiner.  Yienna.  Deo.  1818,  Pluta. 

Btainer,  Yienna,  Jnly  1816,  Pluta. 


Bteiner,  Yienna,  Daa  1816. 

Bteiner.  Yienna,  Nor.  1816. 
Bopt.lB16. 
FM».1817. 


.   nn  and  Oolofne.  1817. 

Artaria.  Yienna,  Jan.  uSi 
Artaria.  Yienna.  about  1881 

Artaria.  Yienna.  FM».  1819,  Pluta. 


Artaria.  Yienna,  Sept. 
Artaria.  Yienna,  Sept. 
V.  Blauook,  Bonn  and 


Oopyai 
to  Pr.  Nieholaa 
ha«y    de 
Printed  ei 


ofBuMla. 
Goont  Morita  Ton  Ueli- 


Prtnoe  B«gent  o<  Bnf- 


Coont  Ton  Friea 
Brnpremof  I 


'HisfriendN. 
vonDoDuuu 
Arefadnke  Bodolph. 

Arefadnke  Rudolph. 
Prinea  Lobkowlta. 
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Op- 

lOB 
UO 
111 

112 
113 


116 
117 


118 
119 


laa 

iai» 


133 
138 


US 

US 

U4 
US 


Bonato,  PF.  (B). 

BaaaAm,  PF.  (HwDuiMrklaTliir).  (Ab). 

8oiutta.PF.  (O  minor);  tlMlMtaonata. 

Oalm  Ma  and  proaperom  Toyace. 
8.A.T.B.andOroh.  Goethe's  worda. 

The  Bains  of  Athena.  Kotaebae's 
words.  Chorus  and  Ordi.  Over- 
ture and  8  numbers.    FbrNo.4,8ee 


Mardh  i  ~                     '  '     a ' 

of  At]  atlon  d 

the  Jc  Vienna. 

Otand  <  Dsed  (ge> 

dlchtc  »;  some> 
times 

TWiettc  Bb>._, 

King  8t  ore  (ttf) 
and  8  numbers. 

Kleclao  Song,  8.A.T.B.  and  Btrlngi 
(E).  In  memory  of  Eleonora  Pas- 
qualati.  died  Aug.  2S.  1811. 

New  Begatelles.  easy  and  agreeable. 
FF.  (O  minor,  O.  D,  A.  O  minor.  O, 
O.  C.  C.  A  minor.  A,  Bb,  Q). 


S3  Variations  on  a  Walts  (by  DlabeUi) 
(C).  compoeed  lor  a  eollaotlon 
called  ' 'Vaterllndiaoher  KOnstler- 

Adsgio.  Variations,  and  Bondo.  PF. 

V.  Vo.  (O). 
OpCerUed.  by  Katthisson,  Sopr.  with 

Ohorusand  Ondi. 


BondesUed.  by  Goethe  (Bb).  8.  . 

Chorus  and  wind. 
Maas  in  D. '  Misn  solennls.' 


Overture  in  C,  called  *  Die  Weihe  des 
Hauses.'  Written  fbr  opening  of 
the  Josephstadt  Theatre,  Vienna. 

Sym^umy,  No.  9  (D  minor).  Grand 
Qreh.  &A.T.B.  sad  Chorus. 


Six  BegateUes.  PF.  (O.  G  minor.  Bb. 
-     ■     .r.O.Bb.A). 

V.  V.  Va.  Vo.    (The  12th) 


Quartet,  "^ 


Arietta.  'The  Kiss.'  by  Weisse. 

Bondo  a  oapriodo.  PF.  (O.).  'Fnry 
over  a  lost  groeoben,  vented  in  a 
caprioe.* 

Quartet.  V.  V.  Va.  Vow  (Bb).  (The 
13th.) 


Quartet.  V.  V.  Va.  Va  KA  minor). 
•  Fourth  Quartet.'     (Thel4th.) 


Quartet,  V.  V.  Va.  Va  (A  minor). 
•Second  Quartet.'    (ThelMh.) 

Gnuul  Fugue  V.  V.  Va.  Va  (Bb) 
•TantAt  libra  tantAt  reoherehte.' 
Orioinally  the  Finale  to  Op.  ISO. 

Grand  Fugue  (Op.  18S),  arranged  by 
the  Author  for  PF.  4  hands. 

Quartet,  V.  V.  Va.  Va  (F)-(the  last) 


DergtereidieAugaBbUflk  ('TheGIo. 

rious  Moment'),  Guttata,  8JLT.& 

<%orus  and  Orch. 
Also  as  Prele  der  Tookunst  ('Praise 

of  M usie  1.  new  text  by  F.  Boohlita 


1890  m.—Aut.  Sohlasingar. 

Baden-Baden. 
Dee.  96.  ISSL  —Aut.  Berlin 

Libnury. 
Jan  IS.  lBia,—Aut.  Berlin 

Library ;  a  seoimd  auto- 
'        of 


graph   in   ppissssion 
Fr.  Cohen.  Bonn. 

181&  —  JSMisMi     eopif,     O. 
Jahn,  Bonn. 

1811.  ProduoedFeb.9.1812. 
—Aut.  of  Overture  and 
Noe.  S,  6, 8.  and  eorrseeeil 
eopitot  No.  7.  C.Haall 
Ata.  No.  3.  Artarla. 


(October)     1814'      Pro- 
duced Dea  39. 181& 
1802. 

1811,  for  perfbnnanoe  with 
Opu  118  on  Vth.  9.  1813. 
Aia,Jfo.^    Artarla. 

1814'  — iBMlMi 
0.      Haalinger, 


^£u 


Nos.  1-6. 1813.— ^«tf.  Artaria. 


1898  m.—Aut.  Dr.  Bteger. 
Vienna. 


The  original  version  1803. 
Produced  April  4 1894- 
Aut.  PF.  m»re,  O.  Fetter. 
Vienna. 

1822-2S.  —  ilwC.  PF.  aeon. 
O  Potter.  Vienna. 

1818-1823.— ^ttf.  Kyrie.  Imp. 
Library,  BerUn ;  UieresC 
Artaria,  Vienna.  A  rs- 
viwtf  MB.  (M.  Solennis) 
in  the  M  osikgeBeUsehaft 
Library,  Vienna. 

Bnd  Sept.  1899.— .4«4  Ar^ 
tarla,  Vienna. 


1817.1838. -JMt.  of  first 
three  movemente  in  Imp. 
library,  Berlin.  Portions 
of  Finale.  Artaria.  Vienna. 

ISO.  — Aut.    Bitter    von 


1894  — ilttf.     f 

ment,        Mendelssohns, 

Berlin :   seoond  da  Ar^ 

tarla,  Vienna. 
Bnd  of  1893.— ^itf.  formerly 

Aadher,  Vienna. 


189B,  but  Finale  Nov.  I8M. 
—Aut,  Fint  movement 
Mendelssohns,  Berlin; 
seooiul  da  F.  Oroes; 
fbnrth  da  3.  Hellmes- 
berger ;  '  ABa  danaa  ta- 
desoa,'  Dr.  Steger;  Oava- 
Una,  Artaria;  Finale. 
Berlin  Library.  Pro- 
duoed  with  Op.  138  as 
Finale.  Mar.  21. 1888L 

Oct.  1896.  -  Aut.  First 
movement  (2  sheets). 
Berlin  Library:  Varia* 
tions  in  first  movement, 
Mendelssohns,  Berlin. 

189B.  Produced  Nov.  6. 
1888.  —  Aut.  Mendels- 
sohns, Berlin. 

Aut.  ('Overtun'),  Ar- 
tarla, Vienna. 


Ondxeodorf,  Oct.  SO,  1896. 
—Aut.  Fint  movement. 
Dr.  Steger;  of  seoond 
and  fourth  movements 
formerly  with  Aseher, 
Vienna.  AuL  of  the 
parts,  Schlesinger,  BadeO' 

Sept  1814  Produced  Nov. 
99.  1814—. 


Hfthlesingsr,  Berlin,  Nov.  18SL 

Schlesinger,  Berlin  and  Fuia.  Aug. 

1892. 
flchleeinger.  Berlin  aad  Paria.  April 


Steiner  *  Ca.  Vienna.  Febw  88. 188S. 
Artarla.  Vienna,  18Mw 


Stainer  *  Ca.  Vienna,  1834 


Bteiner  A  Oa.  Vienna,  189B. 


Stelner  A  Oa,  Vienna,  189& 
T.  Haalinger.  Vienna,  1816.  Overtara, 
Scots  only.      The  other  number 
in  Breitkopfs  general  editloB. 
T.  Haslinger,  Vienna,  July  1896. 


Noa  7-11  in  Starke's  'Vienna  PF. 
School.' 1831.  NoaMl.Sdilesinger, 
Paris,  and  of  1888.  With  Na  19 
added,  DlabeUi  and  Ca,  Vienna, 
18S8  or  later. 

Cappl  A  DiabeUi.  Vienna,  June.  1838. 


Bteiner  ft  Ca,  Vienna,  May  7, 1894 
Sdiott  ft  Sone,  Mains,  1896. 


SchottftSona, 
SchottftSona, 


Mains,  April  188f7. 


Sohott*Sona,iaSB. 
Sohott  ft  Sona,  1896. 

Schott  ft  Sona,  Malna,  189B. 

Sohott  ft  Sona,  Malna,  Mar.  18! 
Farta. 

SehoU  ft  Sona.  Malna,  early  189B. 
A.  DiabeUi  ft  Ca,  Vienna.  1898L 

Artaria.  Vienna,  May  7. 1897. 


Sdiott  ft  Bona,  Malni.  Apw  18917. 

Sdhlealnger,  Berlin.  Bept  1897. 

M.  Artaria.  Vienna,  May  10. 1887. 

M.  Artaria.  Vienna.  May  10. 1897. 
Bohlealnger,  Berlin.  Sept  188f7. 


T.  BasUnggr,  Vienna.  1808. 


T.  BaaUngar.  Vlauia.  1888. 


Anhduke  Budolph  (ded. 
by  pubUdiara). 


Goetha 
King  of 


PrtDoe  BadilvIL 


Ftan  Antonle  von  Bran 


Ardidvka  Budolpb 


Prince  N.  GaUtain. 
King  of  Pruaala. 


Prinoe  N.  GaUtdn. 


Prineair.GaliMB. 


Axvbduke  Budfllph. 


Archduke  Budelph. 


To  hia  friend 
Wolimayer.' 


Tb  the 
Auatria,  Bui 
Pruaala,  etc. 
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U7    FofiM 


.     ▼.  V.  Ym.  Vo.  (D). 
for  »  MB.  oolleetlon  of  &'■  woriu 


proJoot«d  br  Haaltnger, 
OtMllBnhBft     dw    Mv 


u(0). 


1» 
140 
141 


144 
14B 


1«7 
14S 


19  lOniwta.  D.  Bb.  O,  lb.  O.  A,  D.  Bb. 

QJOf.CT.  .      . 

IS  Deataoha  TIiim.  C,  ▲.  F.  Bb.  ^, 

O.  O.  A,  r.  D.  o.  a 


On  »  Ui  y.  mrt  B.  hM 
written  'Chaiseteris- 
tiaehe  Orattar*.'  Work 
written  about  ia07. 

II.  WORKS  WITHOUT  OPUS  NUMBERS. 

1.  FOR  OKCHESTBLA.  AXV  0BCHK8TSAL  INBTBUMBinm. 


IS  OontrwtinM.  C.  A.  D.  Bb.  lb.  C. 
m>.  O,  A.  O.  0. 1^.  N.B.  No.  7  la 
the  dvioe  jmd  In  tb*  Fln«l«  of 
"    ~  No.ll 


also  mod  in  FbMlo  o(  Promfthaoa. 
Minnai  of  ooogimtalatlon  (4»l,  fur 

Hanalar,  Dlrwtor  of  Now  Jooeph- 

BtMitThaatro. 
Trhnnplial  March,  fbr  Kvlbier^a  *  Tter> 

pa}a'or'HaniUa'(C). 

Military  Xarofa  (D). 


MlUtarr  Marehea  (F).  (Na  1. 
atraitt).  FortheCarrooaalonAiif. 

(^).9  0b.SClar.3 

SDMi!Glar.  and  V^L  (O.  F,  Bb). 
Alkfro  ctm  Brio.  V.  Oroi.  (C).   Fnw> 
nent  of  lat  moraniflni  of  a  V. 
Completad    bj    Joa. 


Befora  Not.  SB,  I'M.— Mm. 

ir&  Aw«a.  Artarla. 
Baftoa  Not.  SB,  VM. 

Noa.  9l  «,  10, 1808. 


Before  Mar.  SO.  ISIS. 

•terfParta.C.'-   " 

Vienna. 
Beftnre  Jane  4. 1816.— il«(. 

Artaria. 
1800.— ilH<.  Artaria. 


Very  eariy.— 
Spina,  vlenn 

1800t-^«(.'iibcazy  of  tlie 


1790.— J«<.  Aitarla. 


uent.  Artaria 


B.'a  own  PF.  ananfema 

Dee.  1790.  SooreTB.  *  H.  edition. 
B.'a  own  PF.  arran|emetit«  Artaria 

Dee.  179&  SooreTB.  ft  H.  edition. 
Noa  8.  7.  4.  10.  9,  1.  for  PF.  only, 

MoUo  ft  Oo.  Vienna,  April  180S. 

Oreh.  Parta  of  the  IS  (180i).    Boor* 

&  ft  H.  edition. 

Artaria.  Parte.  188S.  Score,  &  ft  H. 
edition. 

FM- PF.  in  '  Die  mnalk.  Biaoa.' Pt.  0. 
No.  0.  Vienna.  1819.  InBooraafter 
B.'a  death.  T.  Haallnger,  Vienna. 

For  PF.  Capfd  ft  CsOTny,  Vianna,  An. 
1827.    In  B.  ft  H.  edition. 

B.  ft  H.  SappL  Na  L 


DlabeUi.  1890. 

Lefort.  P)tflB,  181B  (T). 
F.  Schreiber,  Vienna.  1890.    Boon, 
and  B.  ft  H.  SnppL  No.  1. 


Lelpalff.   189S. 
>yF.  Dole 
B.  ft  H.  SnppL  Na  L 


Arranged  for  PImm  by  F.  iJoleken. 
Soorain  p   -  — 


Dr.  O.  Tott  Bwonlng. 


in 
101 


in 

IM 


lOS 
107 


171 
178 
171 

174 

m 


Wonattna  and  Adagio  for  the  Mando- 
line and  €!embalo  (C  uUuur). 


PF.  and  Orbh.  nb).    Com* 

Dieted   by  Cxamy.     Peraape  in- 

tendedforop.  10. 
t  Qoarteta.  PlTv.  Va.Ta  (th.  D.  C). 

if.  A— Adagio  of  Na  8  la  employad 

in  Op.  S.  No  1.^ 
Tria  PF.  V.  Va  (Bk). 
Trio  in  one  morement,  FF.  V.  Va 

(By). 
Bondo.  Allflfro,  PF.  and  V.  (O). 

IS  Varlatloaa  on  'Be  rxuA  ballare,' 

PF.  and  V.  an. 
18  Varlatlona  on '  See,  the  conquering 

hero.'  PF.  and  Vo.  <0). 

7  Variatloiia. on  *Bei  MInnam.'  PF. 
and  Va  (Bb). 

Varlatlone  on  a  tbame  by  Count 
Waldateln.  PF.  4  handa  (C). 

Lied  with  [81  Varlatlona  on  melody 
to  Ooethe'a '  leh  denke  dein.' PF.  4 
handa  (D). 

8  Sonata^  PF.  (B  .  F  minor,  D). 


[ealled  Baayl  PF.  (C),  two 
ily.  ttie  aecood  com* 
lea. 
^Uno.  PF.  (O,  F).    Donbtfollf 


i.  FOB  PIANOFOBTB,  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  AOCOMPANIMINT. 


Dieted  by  F.  Blea 
SfenaUi       —    - 


Bondo.  Allegretto  PF.  (A). 
Mennet.  PF.  (B»). 

Prei  vde.  PF.  (F  mlnoi)^      , 

8  Mlnneta.  PP.  (O.  O,  W^.  Bb.  D.  Ci. 

Pertiapa  orlglDaUy  written  for  Oral. 
7  Undler  daneMtaU  in  D). 
0  lAndlar  danoaa  (all  in  D  esoept  Na 

4  in  D  minor),  alao  for  W.  and  Va 
Andante  rCaToH]  PF.  (F),  aald  to  haTe 

been  intended  for  Op.  68. 
0  Allemandaa.  PF.  and  V.  (F,  D,  F, 

A,  D.  Q). 
aamlleh  lebhaft,  PF.  (fib). 

BacateDe.  PF.  (A  minor),  'Fttr  Kllae 
am  S7  April  xvr  Brinnmmg  too  L. 
T.  BUrni.' 

Andante  maaetoeo  (0(,  arranged  fmm 
the  eketeh  fiir  a  Quintet  and  onlled 
'Beethorena  letater  mneHrallanhe 
GeikDkaL' 

10  Oadenaaa  toBeaCboran'a  PF.  Con* 
eartoe  in  C.  Eb.  C  minor.  O  and  D 

r.  of  Violin  Concerto,  aea  Op. 
AlaoS  to  Moaaif  a  PF.  OoMarto 
in  D  mil 

VOL.  I 


Amt.  Brttlah  Mm 
MSS.80.80L 


1780-J«(.  Artaria. 


1788  (T). 

June  Si  181S— .<4iK.  Bren- 

tanoe  at  Frankfort  (T). 
Probably  aant  to  Beonore 

Ton  Breoning  in  1701 


Aut.  in  Gaeenaobaftd.  M.F. 

Library,  Vienna. 
Aut.  F.  i marling.  Ylenaa. 


'Thaee  Sonataa  and  the 
Dreaaler  Varlatlona  my 
first  woike,'  L.  t.  B. 

Aut.  probably  belonged  to 
BleonoraT.  Brannlng. 


1788(1). 
1788(1). 


17SS. 

Ang.  14.  1818.  written  by 
raqnaat. 

Aut.  among  the  pivara  of 
Frau  TharaaaTon  Droaa- 
dlok  geb.  Mallattl. 

Not.  1888. 


Ata$.  of  1.4  and  t-lO,  Bnlt- 
koptftHlrtd. 


'  Dictionary  of  Mnaie  and  Mnaidana' 
(Macmillan,  London)  under  '  Man- 
doline.' Alao  br  Blcordi  and  in 
B.  ft  H.  SuppL  Na  L 

A.  DiabclU  ft  Oa,  Vienna,  Jvne  18B8. 

Artaria.  Vienna.  188L 

Dnnat.  FrankfWt,  18801 
Dnnat,  Frankfort.  1830. 

Simrook,  Bonn,  1808. 

Artaria.  Vienna.  Joly  17BS. 

Artaria.  Vienna,  1797. 

Molla  Vienna,  ann.  April  8. 1808L 

Blmrock.  Bonn,  1704. 

Xunat  nnd  Induatria  Oomptolr, 
Vienna,  Jan.  180B. 

Boaalar.  Spire.  1788. 
Dnnat.  Ftanklort.  18ML 
J.^A.  BQhme.  Hambarg.  after  B.'a 
dlndnatrie. 


,  Splra.  1784. 
Bureau   dee    Arta    et 


Bureau   dM  Arta 

Vienna.  May 
L.  MaladirVli 


Vienna,  Jan.  180S. 
Da    Jan.  1800. 
Artaria.  Vienna.  March  1798. 

Artaria,  Vienna,  about  1790. 
Artaria.  Vienna.  Sept.  1808. 

et   dlndwtrie. 

...  .«u»^  July  1814.  and 

B.  ft  H.  SuppL  Na  1. 
Berlin,  AHg.  Muslkxeitunf.  Dea  8. 

1894.  and  B.  ft  H.  Supq^  Na  1. 
In  Nohl'a  '  None  Brief*  Beethorana,' 

1807.  p.  98.  and  B.  ft  H.  SuppL  Na  L 

A.  Diabem.  Vlanim.  1840L 


B.  ft  H.  ComnL  BdiUcn.  Na  11 
had  appeared  in  the  Vienna 
•Zeitaohrift  fOr  Kunat.'  Jan.  88. 


Eleonora  Ton  Breunlng. 
Prlnoeaa  Lichnowaky. 
Count  TOO  Browna 


Count  aaaaa  Joeepbine 
Deym  and  Theraaa 
Brunawiek. 

Elector  of  Cologne. 
Maximilian  Friedrich. 

Eleooore  Ton  Breunlng. 
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Ommpomd, 

176 

mVtfUttoiiauulalUrehbyDnHlar. 

l780(I).midhyBwtobahia 

Counteaa  WoU-Mettv- 

OUveelii  (0  minor). 

Ant  work,  with  th«  8o- 
nataa.  No.  16L 

1790  (!). 

nleh. 

177 

94  YftriaUmM  on  Bighinl's  tir, '  Yleni 

Tiaat.  Vienna.  180L 

(«<e,  <.«.  V«nni)«mora,'OUT«eln  (D) 

178 

[IS]  VartaUonconDiUandocf'sair '  Hi 

1791(1). 

Binrntck.  Bonn,  eariy  1794. 

179 

\»r 

1799. 

Tn«.  Vienna.  Deo.  1796. 

PrineeCTOBLiduiow. 

■ky. 

100 

ra 

rovata  par  lAUgi  ▼.  B.' 

Treat.  Vienna.  Xaroh  1706. 

in 

19 

1796(1).            ^ 

Artaila.  Vienna,  Feb.  1798. 

in 

19* 

1798  or  1797. 

Artarla.  Vienna,  Apr.  1797. 

Counteaa  Ton  Browne. 

181 

6« 

ibelMf  eafir.  Blmzwdc  o< 
Boob. 

SImroek.  Bonn,  about  ITHl 

IM 

81 

Tnag.  Vienna,  Not.  1708. 

US 

10 

17B9. 

Artaila.  Vienna.  Mar.  1799. 

leTiflh. 

188 

7 
willrt  do,'  PP.  (F). 

.... 

MoUo,  Vlfloaa,  Deo.  17B9. 

187 

8  V&rlAUoni  on   BOMmaTT's  'lln- 
deln  und  adMnat.'  PF.  (F). 

17991 

GoontaaTMaBrowBa. 

188 

8  TWT  «M7  VwUtloos  on  an  oilglnAl 

1800(f). 

Tkaeg.  Vienna.  Deo.  1801. 

188 

rnVtfUtion^  on  •'  God  nve  tbe  King.' 

Bureau   dea    Arta   et    dlndurtrle. 

Vienna.  March  1801 

190 

pnv^Uona  on  'Bala  Britannia.' 

Bureau    dea    Arta    et    dlnduatrie. 

Vienna.  June  1801 

181 

99  Variattoni.  PF.  (C  minor). 

1808-1807. 

Bureau    dea    Arta    et    dlnduatrto. 

Vienna.  AprU  1807. 
Dunat,  Ftmo&tort,  about  18SL 

im 

[BiywtaUoai  on '  leh  hab'  ain  klainM 
HttUohan  nor.'  PF.  (Bb). ' 

$.  WORKS  FOB  TOICBB. 

198 

BaM Solo.  Chorus.  Orvh. '  Germanlar 

Flntnaifcrmaaoe  April  U. 

Hoftbeatar  Mudk-Varlag,  Vlanna. 

Finale  tor  Tnritoohka's   Blnfspiel 

June  1814.  PF.  amngement. 

•OotoNaohrloht.' 

194 

BaMMdo.  Chonu.  Otob.  'Bi  Irt  toU- 

ateiner.  Vienna.  July  94.  1818,  PF. 

bnMsht.'      Finale    to  Treltaehke's 

1819. 

arxangement. 

19B 

Una.  Not.  S.  1819. 

^gjennygrjntha  poa. 

B.*H.8uppLNal. 

198 

Cantata  on  the  death  of  the  Bmperor 
Joseph  II.  (F«b.  90. 1790).     "fodtl 

Bonn.l7B0. 

Bieitkopf  ft  Hirtel.  Lelpdg.  1887. 
PF.  aeore.     Full  aoon.  &  *  B. 

Todt!  etflhnt  ee  doroh.'  for  Soli. 

8uppLNo.L 

Chonu.  and  Oreheetrs  (C  minor). 
Another  Cantata.  *  Br  eoiilvmmert,' 

179a 

B.  *  H.  SuppL  Na  L 

on  the  aooearion  of  Leopold  IL 

(Sept.  30. 1790). 

m 

Song  of  the  monka  from  Behlllar'a 
•William  T^ir— 'BaKsh  tritt  der 

Mays.  1817.-^«C  tanamtlT 

'Neue  Zeltaehrlft  der  Mudk.'  Juaa 

A.Fndia. 

1889. 

and    nnespeoted    death    of    our 

KmmphoU,  May  S.  1817.'    T.T.B. 
(C  minor). 
Chonu.  'O  Hoffhnng *  (4  hara) ;  lor 
the  ANhduke  Budoli^  (O). 

198 

'8prlBf.l81&' 

1819,Pkrt7.    SeealaoNohl-k'NeM 

199 

Cantata.  8.ABL  and  PF.  (^). 

'  Brcnlnc  of  AprU  19. 1898.' 
fortheVirthSajofPrtnoe 
Lohko«ltB.-iliK.  Otto- 

1887.  p.  991.    Alao  B.  *  H.  BuppL 
No.  i;  but  with  data  1818.     Sao 
Nohl.  Ute.  ett.,  note. 

900 

Cantata.  'QnL  Graf,  lleber  Oral' 
8  Voloea   (§b).   to  Count  Morita 

.... 

p.  107. 

901 

1 
Fl^                                                  arr 
I                                                  a. 

8fpt91.18I9. 

909 

1 
Ini                                                  «o- 
I                                                         or; 

1814mi.liL9l7and#.&p. 
d.  M.  F..  VlMuia. 

&*  H.  lat  SuppL  (with  data  1818). 

1                                                    an. 

909 

oi                                                  her 
1                                                  op- 

AwU  96.  18a9.-J«rt.  Han 

'Die  Mudk.*  9nd  yvw.  part  18. 

90« 

o!                                                    rm 

lW8(t). 

B.AH. 

909 

G^                                     ru. 

Spring  of  181&* 

906 

d                                                     let 
^         ,                            ..err 

Vienna,  Nor.  99. 181JL 

•  None  Zeitaehilft  f«r  Miulk.' 

907 

(F).  for  Spohr. 
Canon  (lUtiuel  Canon)  to  Harder'a 
'Leme  aohwelgan  o  Frennd'  (F), 

Vienna.  March  8, 1818. 

906 

Bndofl810(r). 

''sn'^'isr*^*'"^"*^' 

lor  Meate.  Jan.  94. 1816. 

909 

Quioni  a  8.  'Bede,  nde.  iwla.'  ftir 
Naate. 

Vienna,  Jan.  94. 1818.— 4«i«. 
of  908and90OinNeata'a 
album. 

&*B. 

no 

Canon  1  a  8.  'Glttek.  Olflok.  ram 
neuen    Jahr*    (F).    for    Coontaaa 
BrdOdy.    Comp.No.9aO. 

Canon  1  a  4.   'AUea    Gnta  1    Allea 

Vienna,  Dea  81. 1819. 

B.ftH. 

fU 

Jan.i  1890. -^Mt.  Geeell- 

B.AH. 

SehOnel'  (C).  for  the  Arohdnke 

adhait  d.  MuBikf^vunde. 

Bndolph. 

Vienna. 

119 

Cknon  1  a  3.  •  HW&nann  1  HOAnann  1* 
8alJakeinH0fknann'(C). 

1890  (T). 

CKoilia.  April  1890. 

1  Ilieee  are  more  properly  Bounda.  I  Sehlndler,  L  196.  . 

«  Jan.  1  (B.  *  H..  and  Nottebohm,  Th.  Fera.) ;  Jan.  19  (Thayer.  Tmrn.,  and  Nohl.  B.B.). 
in  Nohl,  BH^  Bt$tktwm»a,  No.  988;  but  Hof&iaBn  in  B.  *  H.'a  edition.  No.  9B6.   See  Thayer'a  Ckmi. 
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S17 
&8 


GMMBtlnl,  'OTobiaa!'  (D  minor), 

for  TobiM  Haalinaer. 
OuMmi » 6,  to GoetLe's  ' Bdal  m1  der 

ll«nieh'(B)< 
Ckaon  4  In  1,  'Sebwenke  dieh  ohne 

Sbhwiiike.'  for  8ohw«ik«  of  BLun- 

OuMmi  a  S.  'XHbl.  nidit  Im'  (lb). 

raivTinf  to  Fr.  Kohlao. 
Ohaonl   »  8.   •  ffignor  Abatol*    (O 

minor),  on  AVbi  BUdter. 
Ohnon  t  a  3, '  Ewif  d«ln '  (C),  probably 

for  Baron  PlMqnalatL 
Canon S Inl. ' leb  bltt' dlch,' on tha 

■eato  o(  47.  for  Haiuehka. 

OuMm  (frse) 4  in  1  toQcethe's ' Giaok 
ram  nencn  Jahr '  (Ep).    Coupb  Na 

mo. 

Oanon  (Bftthial  oanon),  *8i  non  par 
porta*'  (F).  to  M.  Sdilaiingw. 

OuMmin  8va  (A),  *  Soovanir  poor 
If  onaianr  &  da  M.  Boyar  par  Louis 


^10.1 


insd). 

Vienna.  Nor.  17. 18M. 


Badan,  Sapt.  S.  UBBw 


duL  J.  SkiMtk  London. 


VlMina,  Bapt.  98. 1128. 


Badan,  Ang.  S.  I9m.—Aut. 
O,  A.  Bahnla.  Laipdf. 


4«K.  of  HoiL  6i  7.  8.  9,  U, 
16.  17.  18.  80k  Artaila. 
Yianna. 


'Wban  fu-  from  tba  homo.'  U. 
TH  pnlM  tba  aaintii'  18.  '8nn- 
ihlnau'  14.' Paddy  O'Saflhrtr.'  18. 
"TIa  bat  In  Tain.'  16.'0mUhtI 
Imt my  Patrick  lora I'  17. 'Ooma. 
Darby  daar.  aacy.'  18.  'No  mora, 
my  kary.'  IB.  'Jvdy,  toralr. 
matdilameraatnre.'  SOi'Tliyahlp 
must  Bail.' 
IS  Irlah  Songi:— 1.  '  Tho  Blfln 
Fkirlca.'  S. 'O  harp  of  Biln':  at 
»    '1 


No.  888,  88.  8.  'Tba 
Bong.'  4  'Tha  Polaa  of  an  Irlah- 
man.'  8. 'Owho,mydaarDarmot' 
6.  'Pnt  toond  tba  brfadit  wina.' 
7. 'FromOaryona';  ef.Na888.9& 
&  '  Bava  ma  tram  tha  gmrm  and 
vlaa.'  8. 'Owooldlwarabattbat 
awaat  linnetl'aS.  la'Tbaharo 
may  pariah.' a  8.  11.  'Hie  aoldlar 
in  a  totalgn  land.'  a  8.  18.  'Ha 
piomlaod  ma  at  parting,'  a  8. 
BWalah  Bongs:—!  ' Blon  tba aon of 
Vwm:  ■  "  --— ^— --• — 'Ban* 
ttaga 
lopa. 
tMr 
tba 

'Nad 
1  M*- 
adiaa 
14. 
mor- 
lOar- 
diga  '    1& 

of  C  Mid.' 

IL'--,^ Con- 

■teMy.'aa.  88. 'Tba  old  strain.' 
81  'Tbraa  bvndrad  poonda.'  88. 
*Th«vaitlngkiaB.*  81  *G«od4ilgbt.' 


£2 

8.'T 
mail 

:» 

9."! 
gan. 

% 


Or^taol  AtMMsr. 


Allganaina  Mnstkallsaha  Zaltvig' 

<Lalp>ig).  1808.  n.  787. 
Wlenar^Zeltaehrlft  f  Or  Xunst.'  ate., 

Jvna  81, 182S. 
CXellia,  AprU  1888. 


Beyfrled.'L.T. 

MM: 
B.AH. 

Allgamelne 

p-na. 


In  '  Uadar  ran.  GHMba  vnd  M atthla- 
aon,'  ate.,  J.  Riedl's  '  KvnsthaDd- 
Ivng.'  Vienna  and  Paatb.  May  1816. 

Appouiix    to   Man's   'Baetboren,' 

Nohl'a  'Naoe  Brlefe  BeathoTans.' 
1807.  p.  974. 

Contained  in  '  A  sdeet  eoUaotlon  of 
original  Irish  airs  for  Uie  Voice, 
nnlted  to  ehaiaeterlatlo  Bngllsh 
poetry,  written  for  this  work, 
with  symphonies  and  aceompanl* 
menta  for  the  Pianoforte.  Vfclin, 
and  VldlooeeUo.  eompoeed  by 
Beetboran.'  By  Oeorge  Thomson. 
Bdinbvxih.  toL  L  1814.  and  toL  IL 


Noa.  1  to  4  IB  ToL  L  0814)  of  t 
going  pablleaUon;  Nos.  8  to  90  In 


Noe.  9  and  7  in  toL  L  of  above 
(1814):  Noa.  1.8.  4. 6.  6.  8k  9.10^11. 
Ul&ToLiLoftbesHM^ 


Dedieatoal  slgnore  fflns- 
trimlmo  Hanaebka  dsl 
soo  serro  U  ▼.  B. 
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Ocmptmd. 

OHfimtd  PuVtiikw. 

nvMm%»l  f 

te  '  19  BeoiUah  Soiifn:— 1.  'Th*  BaniMr 

AMt,  Na  6L  ▲rtaila.YieBiia. 

Koe.  5. 1  7.  8.  9. 10.  11  pabUalMd  in 
ToL  Ti.  of  iWimaont  ooltootion. 

Ony,'   &T.a     S.  'Up.  quit  thy 
of  thii  ploM^nt  TKlo.'  B.T.k     6. 

184L 

'CflMO  your  fanning.'!    «.  'High- 
land Harry.'     7.  'Polly  Btowart.' 

&  'Womankind.'  B.T.a    a  'Loeh- 

\.\ 

sas                                                    >r 
m 
%. 
\. 
3. 
a 
S. 
1. 
L 

"y 
1- 
•. 

M 
Ml 

Vm.%t,%,U,lUvVS^ 

Noe.  2.  1  8. 11.  mihUahed  I^Hiom. 

imm. 

eilf  Jahr.' 

280 

.... 

nx  KlaTiariiebhaber.'  17B4. 

sn 

to  Prlodelbeii'a  worda. 

dalbenps  worda.  Solo  and  Choma. 

Not.  Uk  1721 

Artaria  *  Co..  Vienna,  Nor.  19. 1791 

KttTeedy. 

w 

April  14. 1787. 

ArtarU  *  Co..   Vienna.   April  29. 

1797. 

s» 

Song  to  PfeOU'a  'Dmt  trda  Mann.' 

1795    tru-A%d,    Attarla. 
Vienna. 

Blmrork.  Bonn.  1806.  with  another 

In  1808  (T).  with  original  text  and 
with  op.  7&  Na  2.  and  early  Ter- 
eionofOpiarUed.' 

S34 

O^rUad.    to    MatthlaMD'a      'Dla 
Flamme  lodert.'  cf.  op.  1215. 

17»(D. 

Bee  No.  281 

aas 

Bong.  '  ZkrUiohe  Llebe '  to  HarroMn'a 
Ntoh  llabo  dich.'  Voloo  and  PP.  (O). 

A%d,  Dr.  Behnelder.Vieana. 

Tra«  Vienna.  June  1801  'nUeder. 

No.  1  ...  Ton  Ludwig  ran  Beet- 

jy.  A-B«glna  with  lecond  Btana. 
•  £oo  quel  floro  iatante '  (A). 

hoTen.' 

SS6 

Tracg.  Vienna,  June  1801  'IXLledw. 

Vienna.'" 

No.  1' 

W 

toSaotei'e  'Horeht  wieechallt'a.'  (P). 

[About  1790.] 

Vienna.  Mareh.  18U4. 

S8 

wollte,'  tree   veraion  by  8.   Ton 
Braaning    of  the    Pren<^  of  O. 

'  AUgemeine  Moeik.  Zeitung.'  Leipalg. 
Not.  22, 1801 

B8 

Arietta,    to    Carnani'a    'In   qnaeta 
tombaoeoatm'(Ab). 

1807    m.  -  Av^    Aitazla, 

Ylenna. 

of  eettings  of  Cerpani's  poem  pub- 
llahed  by  MoUo.  VUnna.  Bept  1801 

S«0 

Song.  'Andenken'  to  Matthimm'e 
•lehdenkedeln'(D). 

Breltkopf  *  HKrtel,  May  1811 

Ml 

Pooreettingiof  Ooethe'e '  Sehnraeht.' 

Soprano  and  PP.    Noe.  1.  2.  4.  O 
minor;  No.  S.  ». 

No.  S;  April  1801    The  4  eetUnga 
appeared  at  Der  Konat-  und  In- 

dnatria^^unptoir.  Vianna.  Sept.  22. 
1811 
Breltkopf  *  Hirtel.  Ifaj  1811 

MS 

Song,    to    ReiMig'e    'Ued   aw   der 

1809-Jitf.  Artarla.  Vienna. 

and  PP.  (bH)  I. 

MS 

Song,  to  Relaelir'e  'Der  IJebende'- 
■  Welch   eln  waiiderbaree  Leben.' 

^iK.  Artarla.  Vienna. 

Artaria    'Aehtaehn    denteehe    Oa- 

diehte,'  etc,  July  1811 

244 

Artaria.    In  the  faragoinc. 

24B                                                                       1814. 

P.Meohetti.  Vienna,  in  •Seofae  denteehe 
Oediehte.'  etc.  June  1811 

246                                                                    181f  or  181& 

Artaria*  Co..  Vienna.in 'Drel  denteehe 
Gediehte.'  etc.  June  1811 

247                                                               Deo.  1811.  -  Aut,  Potter. 

Vienna,  in '  PrledenabUtter.'  July  12. 

Ylenna;  a  Moond   ror- 

1814;     aeoond    Tanion    in     'Daa 

ilou.  nut  bofore  Doc  1812. 

218                                                                    Not.  3.  1813L 

219                                                                    Doc  13. 18I& 

June  1817. 

2U                                                                       1818. 

Wiener.  •  Mode-Zeltong.'  Peb.  29. 1811 

251                                                                       1817. 

Wiener  •  Mode-Zeltung.'  PeK  16. 1817. 

9B2                                                                    and  of  1817. 

Wiener    'Zelteehrift    tta    Knnet.' 
Manih  SI.  1811 

251                                                                    Moreli  4.  182Q.-il«t.  Hot- 

Wiener    'Zelteohrifl    fBr    Knnet.' 

Ubllothek,  Vlowia. 

Maroh  28, 1890. 

254                                                                    l7M(n. 

DIabelli  *  Go..  Vienna,  April  1817: 
with  Na  281 

2B6                                              unm. 

Bee  the  foregoing. 

226                                                                       1820. 

HaaUnger.  Vianna,  1841    Ale^  B.  * 

H.  BuppL  No.  1. 

&  This  ia  poeelbly  a  Weleh.  poeeibly  an  Old  BnglUh  air 
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Besides  works  mentioned  the  following  sie 
pablished  in  the  B.  k  H.  SuppL  : — 

TOCAL. 


'DtoWeihe  Markeiutolii  asi4).     Ax 

dMH«aan';for8ol<»,C:honia,         wtting  than  on.  100. 
and  Ordi.  D«r  Obmiih  d«r  NaehtlfBll  (dr. 

Opteriled;  80U, Caionia.«idaiiiaU         18131 ;  lor  Voiue and  PF. 
Or^     Oompo«ed   180   (oL  Sons.  'Man  ttrabt  die  Ramme* 
ISU).  (dr.  1798)  and  '0  can  mIts* 

Ohfoms  on  tbo  Alllwl  Prlmoai,  4         (17»4) ;  for  Voieeand  PP. 

▼olew and  Oroh.  Bone. 'An  Minna' (17>t). 

Two  Alias:   'Prtfimff  dM  KOa-  Trinkliwl;  Voioo  and  PP.  (dr. 
•ana'  and  'Mii  lOdala  doh         1787). 
T«rtnffan'  (dr.  1790).    BaM  Klafa;  Voios  and  PF.  a790). 
with  Ordi.  aoct.  Badaauf  dniToddn«  Podds; 

Two  Arlaa  to  Umlaof*  OperaOa         Yoloe  and  PP.  (dr.  1787). 
'DiaadkOne  Sdiiut«rin'(dr.  FIto  Canona:— No.  1,  *T»  aolo 
1796).  adoro'  (18BS) ;  Na  9. ' Froond- 

Aria. 'Prlmoamore';  Sopb  with         Mtliaft'(1814);  No.  <*G«dan- 
Ordi.  aoct.  ket  heote  an  Bad«n'  (1819) ; 

«Mang;    for    8    Mate         and  No.  6.  'Freu'  dldi  dai 
•  (1814).  Lebans'  (UBS).    [For  Na  8. 

'Idi,  d«r  mlt  flatterndcm         'Olanba  n.  hodb,'  lee   No. 
un';  tor  Toioa  and   PF.         90L] 
a7»2). 

INBTRXTMENTAL. 

Two  IfMPBtMW  tor  MDltarr  Band  THo  for  PF..  FL,  and  Vkc.  (mob- 

(1809).  aUy  1786). 

PDlonaiM  for  M UitaryBand  (ISIO).  Two  BuatdlM  for  PF.  aiW). 
Booaalae for MUltarjBand 0810).  Allfli^etto  for  PF.  (dr.  1796). 
ConoartoforPF.  InQ).  'Lastlg.Ttanrlc,' two  email  pieoM 

81z'IAndlerladMnnae,'for3y.         IbrPF. 

and  C  Fugoe  for  Orgui  (178S). 

March  for 301ar.,  S  Ooni.  and  S  Tariooa  WaltMS,  BcnMatiw,  ate.. 

Fig.  for  PF.  Q^ 

[The  two  following  pieoee  have  recently  ap- 
peared in  Die  Musik,  from  MSS.  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin : — 

Ut  7«ar.  No.  19,  an  Adagio,  poidUy  for  a  nradoal  dodc 
tad  r«ar.  No.  6,  a  Bokro,  a  mIo  for  Toloa,  PF..  V..  and  To.] 

[The  above  article  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  which  appeared  in  the  original  edition 
of  the  Dictionary ;  but  a  large  amount  of 
material  which  came  into  Sir  George  Grove's 
hands  after  the  publication  of  the  original  article, 
and  which  was  intended  by  him  to  be  incor- 
porated in  any  subsequent  edition,  has  been 
added  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Shedlock,  who  has  under- 
taken the  revision  of  the  whole  article,  and  to 
whom  the  additions  in  square  brackets  are  due.] 

BEFFARA,  Louis  FRAN9018,  bom  at  Nonan- 
oourt,  August  28,  1751 ;  from  1792  to  1816 
Commissaire  de  Police  in  Paris,  where  he  died 
Feb.  2,  1888.  Renowned  for  his  collection  of 
documents  on  the  Paris  operas,  which  were  un- 
fortunately consumed  at  the  burning  of  the  Hdtel 
de  Yille  during  the  Commune  in  1871.  For 
completeness  and  genuineness  the  collection 
could  not  be  surpassed,  and  its  loss  is  irrepar- 
able. F.  o. 

BEGGAR'S  OPERA,  THE  A  celebrated 
piece,  written  in  1727  by  John  Gay,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  instigated  to  its  production  by 
a  feeling  of  annoyance  at  having  been  offered  a 
court  appointment  which  he  regarded  as  beneath 
him.  It  is  also  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
an  observation  of  Swift's  to  its  author,  that  '  a 
Newgate  Pastoral  might  make  an  odd  pretty 
sort  of  thing.'  Under  the  thin  veil  of  exposing 
the  vices  of  highwaymen,  pickpockets,  gaolers, 
reoeivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  their  confederates 
and  associates,  it  bristles  with  keen,  well-pointed 
satire  on  the  corrupt  and  venal  politicians  and 
courtiers  of  the  day,  and  of  the  prevailing  fashion- 
able entertainment — ^the  Italian  opera.  It  has 
been  denied  that  there  is  any  reference  to  the 


latter,  because  the  style  of  the  music  of  Italian 
operas  is  not  burlesqued,  but  the  fact  is  apparent 
finom  the  introductory  dialogue  between  the 
Beggar  (the  assumed  author  of  the  piece)  and 
the  Player,  in  which  the  former  is  made  to  say, 
*  I  have  introduc'd  the  similes  that  are  in  i^l 
your  celebrated  operas  ;  the  Swallow,  the  Moth, 
the  Bee,  the  Ship,  the  Flower,  etc.  Besides,  I 
have  a  prison  scene,  which  the  ladies  always 
reckon  charmingly  pathetick.  As  to  the  parts 
I  have  observed  such  a  nice  impartiality  to  our 
two  ladies,  that  it  is  impossible  for  either  of 
them  to  take  offence.'  The  allusion  in  the  last 
sentence  to  the  deadly  feud  between  Cuzzoni  and 
Faustina,  which  in  1727  divided  the  fashionable 
world  into  two  violently  hostile  factions,  is  so 
palpable  as  to  cause  surprise  at  its  having  been 
overlooked.  'The  Be^^ar's  Opera'  was  first 
offered  to  Colley  Gibber  for  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
but  being  rejected  by  him  was  accepted  by  John 
Rich,  and  brought  out  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Theatre,  Jan.  29,  1727-28.  Its  success  was 
decisive:  it  was  performed  sixty -two  nights 
(not  consecutive)  during  the  season,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  played  all  over  England,  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  even  in  Minorca.  By 
the  time  it  had  reached  its  thirty-sixth  re- 
presentation Rich  had  netted  nearly  £4000, 
whilst  Gay's  four  'author's  nights'  had  produced 
him  £698  :  18  :  6  ;  whence  it  was  said  that  it 
had  made  Gay  rich,  and  Rich  gay.  The  songs 
were  all  written  either  to  ballad  tunes  (English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish,  some  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity), or  the  tunes  of  the  most  popular  songs 
of  the  day.  These  tunes,  sixty-nine  in  number, 
were  ammged  and  scored  by  Dr.  Pepusch,  who 
also  composed  an  overture  for  the  piece.  They 
were  chosen  with  great  judgment,  and  to  them 
its  remarkable  success  was  in  a  great  degree 
attributable.  The  rage  for  *  The  Beggar's  Opera' 
showed  itself  in  its  scenes  and  songs  appearing 
on  fans  and  screens,  in  the  attire  of  Lavinia 
Fenton  (the  performer  of  Polly)  becoming  the 
pattern  for  that  of  ladies  of  fashion,  and  in 
the  temporary  desertion  of  the  Italian  Opera. 
Hogarth  published  an  engraving  representing  a 
scene  in  Act  II.  Some  of  the  songs  were  said 
to  have  received  finishing  touches  from  the  hand 
of  Pope.  The  success  of  '  The  Beggar's  Opera ' 
led  to  the  production  of  a  host  of  other  pieces 
with  songs  written  to  ballad  tunes,  and  tiience 
denominated  Ballad  Operas.   [English  Ofxiu.] 

w.  H.  H. 
BEGNIS,  GivsBPPE  DE,  bom  at  Lugo,  in  the 
Papal  States,  1798,  sang  soprano  in  the  chapel 
at  Lugo  till  he  was  nearly  fifteen,  when  his 
voice  broke.  Thinking  it  would  never  return, 
and  having  a  strong  taste  for  comedy,  he  took 
lessons  of  Mandini,  a  celebrated  Italian  actor ; 
but,  his  father  being  opposed  to  this  course,  he 
began  to  study  music  again  under  Saraoeni  the 
composer,  the  brother  of  Madame  MorandL  He 
made  his  first  operatic  appearance  in  the  carnival 
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of  1818  M  primo  luffo  in  Paveei's  'Maroo 
Antonio '  at  Modena,  and  was  most  snooessfoL 
He  next  went  to  Forii  and  Rimini,  and  retomed 
to  Modena.  In  the  following  carnival  he  sang 
at  Siena,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Teatro  degU 
Academici  Rozzi,  as  Pazzo  in  Paer's  'Agnese/ 
and  as  Selim  in  the  '  Torco  in  Italia '  of  Rossini, 
and  was  enthusiastically  applauded  in  both.  He 
next  appeared  at  Ferrara,  Badia,  and  Trieste. 
In  the  oamiyal  of  1815  he  was  at  Oesena,  and 
particularly  brilliant  in  Fioravantt's  *  Bello  piace 
a  tutti,'  in  which  he  imitated  with  his  falsetto 
the  oelebrated  PaochierottL  He  now  sang  at 
various  theatres  until  the  carnival  of  1816,  at 
Milan,  where  he  was  laid  up  for  three  months, 
and  unable  to  sing.  On  his  recovery  he  proceeded 
to  Parma,  where  his  success  was  more  brilliant 
than  ever  ;  then  to  Modena  and  Bologna.  Here 
he  played  successfully  in  Paer's  '  Agnese,'  which 
had  been  tried  twice  before  there  without  success. 
The  piece  was  chosen  for  the  benefit  of  Signora 
Ronzi,  who  was  engaged  there.  Shortly  after, 
she  was  married  to  De  Begnis,  who  was  admitted 
to  the  Philharmonic  Academy  of  Bologna  at  the 
same  time.  They  were,  however,  separated  for  a 
time,  De  Begnis  being  engaged  to  sing  at  Rome, 
and  Ronzi  at  Genoa.  They  met  again  at  Florence, 
1817,  and  performed  together  at  Yicenza  and 
Yerona.  Rossini  engaged  them  for  the  opening 
of  the  new  theatre  at  Pesaro.  In  1 8 1 9  they  made 
their  debuts  at  Paris  with  great  success  ;  and  in 
1822  appeared  in  London  in  the  'Turoo  in  Italia,' 
where  he  was  considered  an  excellent  comic  actor 
and  singer.  In  1828  he  had  the  direction,  with 
hii  wife,  of  the  operas  at  Bath ;  and  he  was  again 
engaged  for  the  operatic  season  of  1824.  He 
died  August  1849.  j.  M. 

BEGNIS,  SiONORA.  Ronzi  db,  the  wife  of  the 
above,  was  possibly  the  young  girl,  Claudina 
Ronzi,  bom  at  Paris,  Jan.  11,  1800,  of  whom 
there  is  still  a  record  at  the  Ck>n8ervatoire  in  that 
city,  that  she  was  admitted  to  a  singing  class 
March  9,  1809.  However  this  may  be,  nothing 
more  is  known  of  her  until  her  marriage  with 
De  Begnis  at  Bologna,  1816.  In  1819  she 
made  her  first  appearance  at  Paris,  having  sung 
at  most  of  the  principal  Italian  operas,  and  for 
Rossini  at  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  at 
Pesaro  in  1818.  The  Parisians  thought  her 
weak,  especially  as  Rosina ;  but  they  admit  that 
Donna  Anna  was  never  so  well  sung  there  by 
any  one  else  before  Sontag  undertook  it  in  1828. 
It  must  be  said  that  she  received  some  instruc- 
tion in  the  part  from  Garat,  and  that  she  profited 
by  hii  lessons.  In  1822  she  came  with  her 
husband  to  London,  where  her  voice  and  style 
steadily  improved.  '  She  made  her  first  appear- 
ance,'says  Lord  Mount- Edgoumbe,  'inthe**Turoo 
in  Italia,"  and  acted  in  it  delightfully.  With  a 
pretty  face  and  pleasing  countenance,  she  had  a 
voice  of  great  sweetness  and  flexibility,  which  she 
managed  with  considerable  skill  and  taste.  She 
decidedly  excelled  in  oomio  parts :  indeed,  I  have 


rarely  seen  a  better  buffa.'  In  1824  she  was 
eclipsed  by  the  arrival  of  Pasta.  In  1825  she 
shared  witii  Madame  Yestris  the  principal  parts 
in  the  comic  operas  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
the  temporary  retreat  of  the  company ;  but,  soon 
after  the  return  of  Pasta,  she  feU  ill  and  totally 
lost  her  voice,  was  obliged  to  throw  up  her  en- 
gagement, and  returned  to  Italy.  She  died  at 
Florence,  June  7,  1858.  ^       j.  m. 

BEGREZ,  PiSRRE  loNAOE,  born  at  Namur, 
Dec.  28,  1788.  At  the  age  of  six  he  sang  in 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Aubin.  After 
some  years  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  received 
in  a  violin-dass  at  the  Conservatoire,  the  I7th 
Flor^,  An  xii.  (1804).  He  was  at  the  same 
time  engaged  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Op^ra,  then 
under  the  direction  of  Grasset.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  he  possessed  a  fine  tenor  voice,  he 
soon  threw  aside  the  violin,  and  studied  singing 
under  Garat,  from  October  1806.  In  1814  he 
carried  off  the  first  prize  at  the  Oonservatoire, 
and  in  1815  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
opera  in  Gluck's  'Armide,'  which  he  followed 
with  the  principal  parts  of  <  Les  Bayaderes '  and 
'  Anaor^on.'  About  the  end  of  the  same  year 
he  was  engaged  for  the  London  Opera  House, 
where  he  remained  a  permanent  member  of  the 
company  at  the  King's  Theatre  tiU  1822,  when 
he  retired  from  the  boards,  and  devoted  himself 
to  teaching  and  singing  in  concerts.  He  had  a 
beautiftd  voice,  and  good  French  style.  He 
died  Deo.  1868.  J.  ic 

BEKLEMMT,  %,e.  'heavy  at  the  heart,'  'op- 
pressed. '  A  word  which  Beethoven  has  attached 
to  the  middle  section  of  the  Cavatina  in  his 
Quartet  in  B  flat  (op.  180),  where  he  modulates 
into  0  flat ;  and  where  the  choked  and  broken 
accents  of  the  first  violin  fully  bear  out  the  ex- 
pression. None  of  the  old  copies  of  the  quartet 
give  this  interesting  personal  note  of  the  com- 
poser's. It  first  appeared  in  Breitkopf  k  Hartel's 
complete  edition.  Correctly  the  word  would  be 
hekUmmm,  G. 

BELAIEY,  MiTBOPHAKB  Petrovioh,  bom 
at  St  Petersburg,  Feb.  10,  1886.  Soon  after 
leaving  school  he  succeeded  to  the  business  of 
hii  father,  a  wealthy  timber-merchant  in  the 
district  of  Olonetz.  As  a  boy  he  learnt  the 
violin  and  piano,  and,  in  spite  of  business, 
found  time  to  occupy  himself  with  chamber- 
musia  About  1880  he  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  chief  representatives  of 
Balakirev's  school,  and  soon  showed  himself 
an  ardent  supporter  of  Russian  musia  As  a 
practical  means  of  forwarding  the  national  cause 
he  founded,  in  1885,  a  publishing  house  in 
Leipzig,  and  has  brought  out  about  2000  com- 
positions by  members  of  the  New  School,  in- 
cluding operatic  and  symphonic  works  by  Boro- 
din, Moussorgsky,  Rimsky-EorsakoVyGlazounov, 
an'd  others.  With  the  same  object  in  view  he 
instituted,  in  1885,  the  'Russian  Symphony 
Oonoerts,'  the  programmes  of  which  are  drawn 
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exohiBiTely  from  the  works  of  native  mnaidana. 
From  three  to  six  ooncerts  are  given  each  season 
in  3t.  Petersburg.  Belaiev  oiganised  similar 
ooncerts  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889,  and 
also  initiated  the  'Quartet  Evenings,'  started 
in  St.  Petersbnig  in  1891.  In  honour  of  this 
Bussian  Mseoenas,  Borodin,  Rimsky-Eorsakov, 
Glazounov,  and  Liadov composed  a  string  quartet 
OH  the  notes  B-la-f.  (Died  Jan.  10, 1904.)  &.  N. 

BELOEE,  Fbiedrich  August,  a  celebrated 
trombone-player,  son  of  the  town  musician  at 
Lucka  in  Sisixony,  and  bom  May  27,  1795.  The 
boy  at  an  early  age  showed  a  fondness  for  brass 
instruments,  and  was  a  good  horn-player  before 
he  took  up  the  trombone,  on  which  he  soon 
reached  a  pitch  of  excellence  before  unknown. 
He  first  joined  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra  in 
Leipzig,  and  then  obtained  a  permanent  post  in 
the  royal  band  at  Berlin,  where  he  remained  from 
1816tol858.  Frequent  tours  made  him  widely 
known.  In  1838  he  left  the  Berlin  band  of  his 
own  accord  and  retired  to  his  native  place, 
where  he  died  Dec  10,  1874.  By  trombone- 
players  lus  compositions  are  well  known  and 
highly  valued.  He  it  is  of  whom  Schumann 
pleasantly  says,  in  his  essay  on  <  The  Comic  in 
Music'  {Qea.  Schr^lm,  i.  185),  *  There  is  a 
phrase  in  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  Eighth  Sym- 
phony which  always  makes  the  members  of  a 
well-known  orchestra  laugh,  because  they  insist 
upon  it  that  in  this  figure  they  hear  the  name 
I  of  Belcke,  one  of  the  best  of  their 
:  number.'  A.  M. 

BELICZAY,  Julius  von,  bom  August  10, 
1835,  at  Komom  in  Hungary  ;  was  at  first  an 
engineer,  but  transferred  his  affections  to  music, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  J.  Hofimann,  and  F. 
Erenn  in  Vienna.  After  some  years  spent  be- 
tween Pressburg  and  Vienna,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  theory  in  the  National  Music 
Academy  in  Pesth.  His  compositions,  many  of 
which  are  highly  meritorious,  belong  to  the 
general  stream  of  music,  and  are  independent  of 
the  national  style  which  most  Hungarian  com- 
posers affect.  They  include:  three  string  quar- 
tets, a  trio,  op.  30,  and  andante  for  stringed 
orchestra ;  a  serenade  for  strings,  twosymphonies, 
an  'Ave  Maria'  for  soprano  solo,  choir,  and 
orchestra,  op.  9,  pianoforte  pieces  and  songs, 
besides  a  mass  in  F,  frequently  performed.  In 
1891  Beliczay  published  the  first  part  of  a 
method  of  composition,  in  the  Hungarian 
language.     [Riemann's  Lexikon.'] 

BELISARIO.  Italian  opera  in  three  acts, 
libretto  and  music  by  DonizettL  Produced  at 
Venice,  Feb.  7, 1836  ;  in  London,  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  April  1,  1837  ;  and  at  Paris,  Th^tre 
dee  Italiens,  Oct  24,  1843. 

BELL.  A  musical  instrument  of  metal, 
sounded  by  percussion,  and  consisting  of  a  cup 
or  bowl,  caused  to  vibrate  by  the  blow  of  a 
*  clapper '  or  hammer  on  the  inner  or  outer  sur- 
Uoa  of  the  belL     The  external  stroke,  however. 


is  only  applied  in  special  cases,  as  when  a  large 
bell  is  connected  with  a  dock,  and  the  hours 
are  strack  upon  it  with  an  external  hammer 
worked  by  mechanical  means ;  or  when  a  series 
of  beUs  are  arranged  so  that  set  compositions 
can  be  played  upon  them  by  a  series  of  such 
hammers,  and  with  musical  precision.  [See 
Carillons.]  A  fixed  bell  can  also  be  played 
by  an  internal  hammer  pulled  or  strock  against 
the  inside.  But  the  essential  and  typical  form 
of  the  bell  is  that  in  which  the  stroke  is  given 
by  a  movable  clapper  hung  within  the  bell,  and 
caused  to  strike  by  swinging  the  latter,  either 
by  hand  (in  the  case  of  small  bcUs)  or  by  a 
wheel  and  pulley  system  in  the  case  of  large 
ones.  Bells  have  also  been  extensively  used  as 
personal  ornaments  and  decorations,  from  those 
on  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  the  Jewish  high- 
priest  to  those  which  formed  the  appendages  of 
the  head-dress  of  the  mediseval  jester.  This 
decorative  use  of  beUs  has  also  been  applied  to 
domestic  animals ;  and  the  bells  of  the  English 
waggoner's  team  were  formerly  as  common  an 
appendage  as  the  sheep-bells  and  goat-bells  in 
Switzerlimd  and  elsewhere,  and  the  cow-bells  in 
the  New  Forest,  still  are.  In  these  cases  the 
sound  of  the  bell  is  excited  by  the  movements 
of  the  body.  But  in  all  these  forms  or  applica- 
tions of  the  bell  the  principle  is  the  same  ;  it  ia 
an  instrument  with  a  hammer  himg  loose  inside 
it,  and  caused  to  sound  by  the  agitation,  regular 
or  irregular,  communicated  to  it,  and  by  which 
the  hammer  is  made  to  strike  against  the  inside. 
It  is  important  to  note  this  as  the  essential 
characteristic  of  beUs,  and  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes their  sx>ecial  place  among  musical 
instruments.  Of  music,  in  the  artistic  sense  of 
the  word,  bells  in  their  tme  form  are  hardly 
capable.  They  may  be  tuned  to  a  regular  scale, 
and  sounded  in  various  successions,  but  the 
method  of  obtaining  the  sound  by  swinging  the 
bell  till  the  clapper  hits  it  (by  which  method 
alone  the  full  sound  can  be  elicited)  necessarily 
precludes  anything  like  the  exactitude  in  time  or 
the  variation  in  intensity  by  which  form  and  ex- 
pression are  given  to  music.  All  thecontrivances 
for  performing  music  on  bells  with  mechanical 
precision  involve  a  greater  or  less  departure  from 
the  trae  principle  of  the  bell,  and  an  impairing 
of  its  chsracteristic  sound  by  fixing  it  instead  of 
letting  it  swing  freely.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  bells  form  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between 
the  music  of  art  and  the  music  of  nature  ;  their 
fixed  tone  and  synchronous  vibrations  connecting 
them  with  the  art,  while  the  irregular  and  form- 
less character  of  the  music  produced  from  them 
even  by  the  best  peal-ringers,  partakes  of  the 
wildness  and  vague  character  of  natural  sounds. 
It  is  this  wildness  of  character  which  is  one  of  the 
great  charms  of  bell-music  on  a  large  scale,  and 
which  has  caused  it  to  be  so  much  interwoven 
with  the  associations  of  men,  both  in  real  life 
and  in  imaginative  literature. 
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Like  the  harp,  the  bell  is  prehistoric  in  its 
origin  ;  nor  would  it  serve  muoh  purpose  here  to 
speculate  upon  the  probable  origin  or  earliest 
form  of  the  bell,  of  which  in  fact  we  know 
nothing ;  or  even  to  dwell  on  the  very  uncertain 
archsBology  of  the  instrument.  The  records  of 
almost  all  nations  of  whose  early  history  we 
know  anything  imply  the  use  of  bells  in  one 
shape  or  another  ;  generally,  it  would  seem,  as  a 
sign  or  proclamation,  just  as  the  railway  bell,  the 
church  bell,  and  'that  tocsin  of  the  soul,  the 
dinner-bell, '  are  still  used.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  real  development  of  bells  and 
bell-ringing  into  their  highest  form  is  due  to  the 
art  and  the  ecclesiastical  fervour  combined  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  influences  which  led  to  the 
development  of  bell-ringing  and  bell-founding 
were  not  dissimilar  to  those  which  led  to  tlie 
greatdevelopmentof  architecture  in  thecathedral 
form.  Not  that  either  architecture  or  bells  were 
necessarily  connected  with  ecclesiastical  pre- 
dominance ;  but  that  the  church  being  the  great 
power  and  central  influence  of  mediieval  Europe, 
the  art  of  the  time  was  all  drawn  into  its  service, 
and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  bells  having  been, 
at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  the  Clu-istian 
era,  introduced  as  an  appendage  to  places  of 
worship,  their  development,  with  all  the  art  and 
science  which  the  mediaeval  workmen  had  at  com- 
mand, became  almost  inseparably  connected  with 
that  of  church  architecture,  and  their  sounds 
associated  in  an  especial  degree  with  church 
celebrations.  Theform  ofbell  which  maybe  said 
to  have  been  perfected  by  mediieval  bell- founders 
(for  it  has  been  accepted  as  a  type  upon  which 
no  essential  or  radical  improvement  can  be  made) 
is  that  shown  in  the  following  diagram,  in  which 
also  the  principal  component  parts  of  the  bell 
are  distinguished. 

The  elevation  of  the  exterior  of  the  bell 
explains  itself ;  the  section  shows  the  relative 
thickness  and  shape  of  the  metal ;  the  thickest 
portion,  the  'sound-bow,'  A,  against  which  the 
clapper  strikes,  is  usually  ^^th  of  the  total 
diameter  of  the  bell  at  the  lip.  The  half-section 
marked  No.  1  shows  the  old  method  of  providing 
for  the  hanging  of  the  bell  and  the  attachment 
of  the  clapper ;  the  loops  called  'canons,'  B, 
being  cast  on  solid  to  receive  the  iron  straps  by 
which  the  bell  is  fixed  to  the  stock,  and  the  bolt, 
0,  for  attaching  the  clapper  also  cast  solid  on 
the  inside  of  the  be'.l.  It  is  necessary  that  0 
should  be  well  below  the  line  of  axis  on  which 
the  bell  swings,  so  as  to  describe  an  appreciable 
circle  around  the  axis,  otherwise  there  will  be 
no  leverage  to  drive  the  clapper,  and  it  will  not 
fly  properly.  The  swing  of  the  clapper  is  further 
ensured  and  accelerated  by  the  small  piece,  D, 
called  the  '  flight,'  cast  on  to  the  striking  part 
to  increase  the  impetus  of  the  blow.  Half- 
section  No.  2  shows  a  method  of  hanging  the 
bell  and  clapper  recommended  by  Lord  Grim- 
thorpe,  and  adopted  in  a  good  many  instances 


by  Mr.  Taylor  of  Loughborough,  in  which  canons 
are  dispensed  with,  and  a  thick  crown,  £,  is  used 
with  bolt  holes  through  which  the  bell  is  bolted 


to  the  stock,  and  a  larger  hole  in  the  centre 
through  which  the  clapper-bolt  is  also  fixed  to 
the  stock,  instead  of  being  cast  on  to  the  belL 
The  advantage  of  this  plan  ia  that  the  bell  can 
easily  be  turned  on  the  stock,  the  clapper-bolt 
(which  is  circular  where  it  passes  tlirough  tlie 
bell)  remaining  stationary,  and  thus  the  blow 
of  the  clapper  can  be  directed  against  a  new 
portion  of  the  sound-bow,  should  the  original 
striking  place  have  become  worn  or  show  any 
tendency  to  crack. 

The  material  of  which  bells  are  composed  is  a 
mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  which  in  the  old  bells 
appear  to  have  been  used  in  the  proportion  of 
about  8  to  1.  Modem  experiment  has  given  rise 
to  the  oondusion  that,  while  this  combination 
gave  the  best  sound,  and  the  proportion  of  tin 
might  even  be  increased  with  advantage  to  the 
sound,  this  proportion  represents  the  extreme 
amount  of  tin  which  can  be  used  without  the 
danger  of  rendering  the  metal  brittle  and  liable 
to  crack,  and  that  in  regard  to  this  consideration 
a  margin  within  that  proportion  of  tin  ia  safer. 
22  of  copper  to  7  of  tin  was  used  for  the  West- 
minster bells  in  the  Victoria  Tower.  Any  con- 
siderably larger  proportion  of  copper  than  this, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a  tendency  to  render  the 
metal  too  soft,  and  impair  the  brilliancy  of  its 
tone. 

The  oonclusion  that  the  special  shape  figured 
above,  or  something  near  it,  ia  the  best  for  a  bell, 
has  no  basis  that  anyone  seems  to  know  of  except 
experience.  It  has  been  theoretically  maintained 
that  plain  hemispherical  bells  ought  to  give  tha 
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beet  and  purest  tone,  bat  except  on  a  small  scale 
it  is  not  found  to  be  so  ;  the  result  being  either 
that  the  tone  is  very  heavy  and  dead,  or  that 
when  forced  by  hard  striking  it  is  unmusical 
and  disagreeable  to  the  ear.  Sets  of  hemispheri- 
cal bells  have  lately  been  made  of  larger  size, 
and  with  more  success  than  before  ;  they  require, 
however,  to  be  fixed  and  struck,  and  not  swung ; 
their  tone  when  not  struck  too  heavily  is  not 
unpleasing,  but  quite  inferior  in  power  and 
brightness  to  that  of  a  swung  bell  of  the  usual 
form.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  though  this  fact 
again  is  equally  inexplicable,  or  at  least  unex- 
plained, that  liurge  and  small  bells  require  some- 
what differing  shape  and  proportions  to  realise 
the  best  sound.  That  the  proportionate  thickness 
or  weight  of  metal  for  producing  the  best  results 
should  be  different  for  large  and  small  bells,  it 
is  more  easy  to  understand.  For  a  large  bell, 
such  as  6- feet  diameter,  experience  seems  to  give 
a  thickness  of  i>rth  of  the  diameter  as  the  best 
proportion.  Smaller  bells  will  bear  a  somewhat 
greater  proportionate  thickness,  and  the  pro- 
portionate thickness, — that  is  to  say,  the  pro- 
portionate weight  of  metal  to  the  note  produced 
— is  always  increased  in  a  laige  peal,  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  notes  of  the  scale.  The 
thinner  the  bell  is  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
of  metal,  it  should  be  observed,  the  deeper  is  the 
pitch  ;  so  that  if  the  same  proportionate  thick- 
ness were  preserved  in  the  treble  as  in  the  tenor 
of  a  peal,  the  former  would  have  to  be  made  of 
too  small  size  and  too  little  weight  of  metal  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  tenor.  By  adding 
to  the  proportionate  thickness  of  the  treble,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  it  of  larger  size  and  heavier 
metal  while  preserving  the  high  pitch.  This 
effect  of  thickness  on  pitch  is  a  thing  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  ordering  a  peal  of  bells,  and 
deciding  what  scale  or  pitch  is  to  be  adopted. 
The  cost  of  the  beUs  is  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  metal,  and  the  question  therefore  is, 
given  so  much  metal,  in  what  form  to  cast  it  so 
as  to  get  the  best  effect  from  it.  This  will  often 
be  best  realised  by  not  endeavouring  to  get  too 
deep  a  tone  from  the  peal ;  a  peal  tuned  in  the 
scale  of  £  or  of  F  may  be  equally  cast  with  the 
same  amount  of  metal,  but  will  not  be  equally 
good,  as  either  the  £  peal  in  that  case  must  be 
too  thin,  or  the  F  peal  too  thick.  Where  the 
amount  of  metal  is  limited,  therefore,  the  higher 
pitch  will  give  the  best  result,  and  enable  the 
metal  to  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  precise  note  which  a  bell  of  a  certain 
shape,  size,  and  weight  will  produce  is  almost  a 
matter  of  experience ;  but  the  proportion  be- 
tween size  and  relative  dimensions  and  pitch  is 
capable  of  being  approximately  tabulated.  The 
average  modulus  of  the  finest  of  the  large  bells 
of  Europe,  as  between  size  and  weight,  is  given 
by  Lord  Grimthorpe  (to  whose  work  on  Clocks 
and  Bells  the  reader  is  referred  for  more  detailed 
information  on  some  of  the  points  touched  upon 


here),  as  1 0  cwt  of  metal  for  a  bell  3  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  as  the  weight  of  metal  varies  as  the 
cube  of  the  diameter,  a  bell  of  4  feet  diameter 
would  consume  nearly  26  cwt,  and  one  of  6  feet 
diameter  4  tons  of  metal.  A  bell  of  this  last- 
named  weight  would,  with  the  best  and  most 
effective  disposition  of  the  metal,  give  the  note 
tenor  C  ;  and  the  pitch  for  other  sizes  may  be 
deduced  from  this,  on  the  rule  that  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  per  second  in  bells  varies  as 
(thickness)' 
diameter 

Where  a  set  of  bells  are  in  precisely  similar 
proportions  throughout,  their  dhnensions  would 
be  simply  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  number 
of  vibrations  per  second  of  the  notes  they  were 
intended  to  sound.  But  as  in  practice  the  higher 
pitched  bells  are  always  made  thicker  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diameter  than  the  lower  ones,  for 
the  reasons  mentioned  above,  the  problem  cannot 
for  practical  purposes  be  stated  in  the  simple 
form  of  inverse  ratio.  Bells,  it  may  be  observed, 
are  tuned  by  turning  out  a  small  portion  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  thickest  part  or  sound-bow, 
when  they  are  too  sharp,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
thickness  and  thereby  flatten  them,  or  by  similarly 
turning  off  a  small  portion  from  the  edge  of  the 
rim,  so  as  to  reduce  the  diameter,  when  it  is 
desired  to  sharpen  them.  This  latter  process, 
however,  impairs  the  shape,  and  is  apt  also  to 
injure  the  tone  of  the  bell ;  and  if  the  casting 
cannot  be  so  accurately  regulated  as  to  give 
hope  of  ensuring  correctness  at  first,  it  is  better 
to  let  any  excess  be  on  the  side  of  sharpness, 
which  can  be  corrected  without  damaging  the 
bell.  In  the  case  of  large  peals  the  plan  has 
sometimes  been  followed  of  casting  all  the 
smaller  beUs  a  trifle  thick,  so  that  if  the  whole 
peal  is  not  precisely  in  tune,  the  tuning  may  all 
fall  on  the  smaller  bells,  which  will  be  reduced  in 
thickness  till  they  are  brought  down  to  the  pitch 
to  range  correctly  with  the  larger  ones.  Bells  are 
however  now  cast  with  considerable  accuracy, 
and  the  turning  out  of  a  nearly  perfect,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  a  *  maiden '  peal,  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence ;  though  it  must  be  said  that  peals  are 
not  infrequently  so  called  which  are  not  as  per- 
fectly in  tune  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  which  are 
left  untouched  in  order  to  claim  the  credit  of 
being  a  *  maiden  *  set  This  ought  never  to  be 
allowed  ;  in  fact  a  much  more  rigorous  standard 
ought  to  be  maintained  in  tuning  bells  than  is 
usual :  the  number  of  bells  not  properly  in  tune 
with  each  other  which  we  hear  is  a  constant 
annoyance  to  those  whose  ears  can  detect  the 
falsity,  and  perhaps  does  something  towards  con- 
firming other  listeners  in  their  deficiency  of  what 
is  called  'ear.' 

The  casting  of  a  large  bell  is  an  operation  re- 
quiring considerable  preparation  and  a  great  deal 
of  nicety  of  workmanship.  The  first  process  is 
to  form  the  model  of  the  inside  surface  of  the 
bell,  or  the  core,  which  is  done  on  a  conical- 
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shaped  base  of  iron  or  brickwork ;  the  day,  after 
beingapproximatelymodelledbyhand,  is  brought 
to  the  correct  mould  by  means  of  what  is  called 
a  'sweep/  which  is  a  flat  piece  of  hard  wood 
with  one  of  its  edges  cut  to  the  section  of  the 
inside  of  the  bell,  and  which  is  attached  to  a 
pivot  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  core,  and  then 
*  swept '  round  the  day  until  the  model  of  the 
inside  of  the  bell  is  correctly  formed.  The  core 
is  then  thoroughly  dried  by  heat,  either  by  a  fire 
lighted  under  it  (if  it  is  on  a  brick  base),  or 
by  being  placed  bodily  in  an  oven  (if  it  is  on  an 
iron  base).  The  next  point  is  to  obtain  the  outer 
shape  of  the  bell,  and  its  thickness.  There  are 
two  ways  of  doing  this.  The  method  which  used 
to  be  universally  adopted  was  to  make  upon  the 
core,  after  it  was  dried,  a  model  of  the  tMckness 
of  the  bell  in  clay,  the  outer  shape  of  the  bell 
being  obtained  by  another  sweep  operating  in 
the  same  way,  and  turning  on  the  same  centre  as 
that  which  formed  the  inside  shape  ;  then  upon 
tlus,  when  dry,  to  build  a  cover  or  cope,  the 
inner  side  of  which  closely  followed  the  outer 
shape  of  the  bell  This  oope,  going  like  an 
extinguisher  over  the  whole,  was  strengthened 
with  haybands,  or,  in  the  case  of  large  models, 
with  pieces  of  iron  worked  into  it,  so  that  when 
made  it  could  be  bodily  lifted  off,  the  clay  bell 
previously  made  on  the  core  broken  away,  and 
the  cope  replaced,  leaving  between  it  and  the 
core  the  precise  shape  and  thickness  of  the  belL 
Thedifficulty,  however,  of  gettinga  good  external 
finish  in  this  way  must  have  been  considerable. 
The  method  now  usually  employed  is  to  dispense 
with  the  operation  of  making  the  clay  thickness' 
altogether,  and  to  have  a  metal  cope  larger  than 
the  size  of  the  bell,  and  lined  with  clay,  in  which 
the  external  model  of  the  bell  is  then  formed  by 
an  inverted  sweep,  acting  on  the  inside  surface ; 
the  cope  is  then  turned  over  the  core,  and  the 
exact  model  of  the  bell  is  represented,  of  course, 
by  the  space  between  them.  The  direct  action  of 
the  sweep  secures  a  more  finished  exterior  surface 
than  with  the  old  hand-made  cope ;  and  another 
advantage  is  that  the  iron  cope  can  be  bolted 
down  to  a  plate  below  the  core,  so  as  to  render 
the  whole  thing  perfectly  steady  for  the  casting, 
and  greatly  fiM^iUtate  the  process  of  getting  it 
into  the  sand.  The  mould  which  gives  the  shape 
of  the  top  of  the  bell,  with  the  dapper-ring 
and  the  ears  or  *  canons '  for  fixing  the  bell  to 
the  stock,  is  added  to  the  model  by  a  separate 
process,  and  the  whole  is  then  imbedded  in  the 
sand  of  the  casting-room  with  the  mouth  down- 
ward, and  the  metal  run  in  and  left  to  oooL 

Bells  have  occasionally  been  used  in  the  or- 
chestra, though  hardly  in  any  sense  which  can 
justify  their  being  included  among  orchestral 
instruments ;  since  when  used  singly  and  sounded 
by  swinging  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  are  in- 
variably intended  to  give  what  may  be  called 
'  local  colour '  to  a  dramatic  scene ;  to  suggest 
something  beyond  or  apart  from  the  ordiestra,  as 


the  prison-bell  in  the  *Trovatore,'  the  goat-bell 
in  'Dinorah,'  or  the  vesper-bell  in  Stemdale 
Bennett's  'Paradise  and  the  Peri'  overture. 
Mozart  has,  however,  used  a  frame  of  bells 
played  by  a  keyboard  like  that  of  a  pianoforte 
( *  Glockenspiel ')  in  the  score  of '  Die  Zauberflote, ' 
to  represent  the  effect  of  Papageno's  beUs  whidi 
are  visibly  present  in  his  head-dress,  though 
actually  played  in  the  band.  The  same  instru- 
ment has  been  used  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  by  one  or  two  other  operatic  composers, 
but  always  for  stage  effect  rather  than  for 
directly  musical  purposes.  A  recent  idea  of 
some  l^glish  organ-builders  has  been  the  attach- 
ment of  a  scale  of  bells  to  an  organ,  which  are 
sounded  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the 
ordinary  stops  on  drawing  a  stop-head  which 
brings  them  under  the  control  of  ^e  keys  ;  but 
the  addition  is  completely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  genius  of  the  organ,  and  is  SFailable  rather 
for  *  sensational '  effects  than  as  a  real  addition 
to  the  proper  range  of  the  instrument.  All 
these  experiments  only  serve  to  confirm  the 
opinion  tiiat  bell-music  does  not  belong  to  the 
region  of  musical  art  properly  so  called ;  and 
attempts  to  drag  the  bell  fh>m  its  proper  sphere, 
and  force  from  it  an  expression  foreign  to  its 
nature,  havenever  permanently  succeeded.  [The 
use  of  bell  effects  in  the  orchestra  has  very  laigely 
increased  in  late  years,  and  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  a  real  peal  of  bells  into  the 
concert -rooms,  a  valuable  substitute  has  been 
invented,  in  the  shape  of  metal  tubes,  hung  in  a 
frame,  and  far  more  easily  and  certainly  tuned 
than  real  bells.  They  were  used  at  the  Leeds 
Festival  of  1886,  for  the  peal  of  four  bells  in  the 
'  Golden  Legend' ;  and  in  London  performances 
of  extracts  from  *  Parsifal '  they  have  been  used 
with  excellent  effect.  The  sound  of  bells  was 
originally  produced  at  Bayreuth  itself  in  various 
ways,  at  firot  by  a  combination  of  very  deep-toned 
pianoforte  strings  with  some  kind  of  gong ;  but 
in  recent  performances  the  tubes  above  men- 
tioned have  been  employed.]  H.  H.  8. 

Bells  are  rung  in  peal  in  the  British  Islands 
only,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  rings  of 
bells  in  America  and  the  Colonies.  On  the  Con- 
tinent they  are  simply  dashed,  being  swung  with 
a  lever — the  notes  of  the  bells  not  being  arranged 
in  any  special  order.  In  our  islands  it  is  usual 
to  tune  beUs  in  the  diatonic  scale,  and  they 
are  then  rung  in  order,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest 

To  enable  the  ringers  to  do  this  with  accuracy, 
and  also  to  enable  them  to  change  the  order  in 
which  the  bells  strike  by  proper  methods  (see 
Chanoe-Rinoino),  bells  are  hung  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations. 

They  are  first  carefhlly  secured  by  iron  bolts 
and  braces  through  the  ears  or  'canons,'  E,  to 
the  stock  A  (Fig.  1)  which  is  fitted  with  axles  or 
gudgeons  of  iron,  M,  working  in  brass  or  gun- 
metal  bearings.      The  stock  is  fitted  with  a 
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wheel,  E,  and  a  stay,  B ;  and  a  ground  pulley,  N, 

is  fixed  to  the  floor  of  the  belfry.     By  pnlling 

Fio.  1. 


the  rope  F,  the  bell  is  gradually  swung  till  she 
stands  mouth  upwards,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2  and 


Fin.  ?.. 


8,  when  she  is  maintained  in  this  position  by  the 
stay  B,  and  slider  C,  which  prevent  her  from 
falling  over  (or  turning  dean  round).  It  will  be 
seen  that  when  the  rope,  F,  has  been  pulled 
enough  to  bring  the  fillet  or  'sallie  pin,'  G,  down 
to  the  nearest  point  to  the  ground  pulley,  N,  that 
it  can  reach,  it  would  in  swinging  past  that  point 
raise  the  rope ;  this  gives  the  ringer  a  second 
poll,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  2,  and 
this  is  called  the  *  hand-stroke '  pulL  Now  by 
following  with  the  eye  the  motion  of  the  bell  as 
indicated  by  the  arrow  in  No.  2,  she  will  be 
seen  to  turn  over,  bringing  the  fillet  G  past  N  ; 
then,  winding  the  rope  round  the  wheel  as  she 
moves,  she  will  arrive  at  the  position  of  the  bell 
in  Fig.  8 — ^this  is  called  the  < back-stroke'  blow. 
The  operation  of  swinging  the  bell  from  the 
position  shown  in  Fig.  2  and  that  in  Fig.  8  is 
called 'falling  a  belL'  The  first  thing  a  ringer 
has  to  learn  is  so  to  swing  his  bell  by  the  use  of 
the  rope,  that  he  can  be  quite  certain  to  bring 
her  firom  one  stroke  to  another,  pulling  her  with 
proper  judgment,  so  as  just  to  throw  her  over 


the  balance  as  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  8.     If  how- 
ever too  much  force  is  used,  there  is  a  danger  of 
Fio.  8. 


breaking  the  stay  or  some  other  part  of  the 
machinery,  and  the  ringer  himself  may  be  seri- 
ously injured. 

Aa  alteration  in  the  method  of  hanging  the 
bell  to  the  stock  has  been  invented  by  Lord 
Grimthorpe,  though  only  occasionally  carried  out. 
By  the  ordhiary  make  the  'canons'  for  hanging 
are  so  arranged  as  to  serve  only  for  one  position 
of  the  bell  in  regard  to  the  stock,  so  that  turning 
the  bell  in  order  to  get  the  stroke  of  the  clapper 
in  a  new  position,  after  it  has  worn  the  bell,  is 
impossible.  Lord  Grimthorpe's  plan  consists  in 
having  only  four  instead  of  six  canons,  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  and  forming  a  cross,  on 
plan,  on  the  crown  of  the  belL  By  this  means 
the  position  of  the  bell  can  be  altered  by  merely 
unstrapping  it  and  turning  it  on  the  stock.  As 
the  clapper  must  always  fly  in  the  same  plane, 
it  is  in  this  plan  bolted  to  the  stock,  the  bolt 
passing  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  crown 
of  the  belL  c.  A.  w.  T. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  weight  of  metal 
and  the  dimensions  of  prominent  bells  in  our 
own  and  other  countries.  The  following  list,  for 
the  most  part  taken  from  Denison's  Clocks,  etc., 
will  show  the  leading  particulars  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated : — 


tffwrtMbof 

DaU. 

JHa- 
mturmt 
mouth. 

Welgkt. 

Moscow 

„       eecondbell 
Cologne,  'Kaiserglocke' 
StPBuI'B,  London,'  Great  FAol ' 

Westmtaiiter, 'BlgBen*.       . 

Munich 

Duudg 

Oolome 

Ratiebon 

MAgdeburg      .... 

Leipzig 

Breelaa 

Brann      

Ghent 

Bodix 

ChAlons 

Lincoln 

1788 
1882 

1498 
1468 
1449 
1826 
1690 
1684 
1721 
1616 

1841 

1886 

rtin. 

21   6 
9  "6 

r 

7*8 
6    "2 

6  101 

Tk   Cir. 

198    0 

128    0 

26    0 

16  14 

between 

18&14 

tons. 

7    0 

6    6 

6    1 

6    0 

6  16 

6  16 

6  14 

6  18 

6  10 

6  10 

6  10 

j6    9 

6    8 
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' 

Dia- 

ffmrtABfy 

Ztate. 

nuttrat 
mouth. 

W0lffhL 

Ft.  In. 

Tk.  C«. 

MariaseU  . 

, 

. 

1880 

5    6 

8t  Paul's,  London,  old  bell  . 

1716 

6"H 

5    4 

Dreitden   . 

1787 

5    2 

Rouen 

6**4i 

5    9 

BxAter,  *P»ter' 

1675 

6    4 

5    0 

Frankfort 

1371 

6    4 

5    0 

Old  Lincoln     . 

1610 

6    Si 

4  18 

lieeds  Town  Hall     . 

1869 

6    2 

4    1 

Valetta,  Malta.       . 

6    1 

, 

Aniinnit     . 

1786 

6    0 

5    0 

Boulogne . 

4    0 

Westminster,  fourth 

1857 

6**0 

8  18 

„            third 

1858 

4    6 

IIH 

„            second 

1857 

4    0 

1    6 

Unit  . 

18.'i7 

8    9 

1    1 

Bxeter  tenor    . 

1676 

5  lU 

8    7 

Hdtel  de  Ville,  Paris,  clock  beU 

8  10 

Canterbury      . 

1762 

6    *9 

8  10 

Oloucester 

. 

15th 

6    8^ 

8    6 

Manchester  Royal  Ezchani 

?e 

[cent. 

M         tenor  or  hour  bell 

5    8^ 

8    8 

fourth  . 

. 

4    0 

1    8 

third    . 

. 

8    1 

0  lOi 

„         second . 

2  10 

0    9 

first     . 

'. 

2    8 

0    8 

Manchester   Town   Hall, 

Bradford  Town  H 

all. 

1877. 

Ton*.  Cwta.  Qra. 

Tana.< 

:hrt«.Qra. 

Hour  bell  .    6     9 

0 

Hour  bell. 

Twentieth.    6      0 

0 

Twelfth      .    4 

7      0 

Nineteenth     3    11 

0 

Eleventh   .    2 

19      0 

Eighteenth     2    12 

0 

Tenth        .    2 

1      0 

Seventeenth  2      8 

0 

Ninth         .    1 

18      0 

Sixteenth  .    1    19 

0 

Eighth       .    1 

4      0 

PiOeenUi  .    1    11 

0 

Seventh     .    0 

18      8 

Fourteenth     1      7 

0 

Sixth.        .    0 

18      8 

Thirteenth     1      3 

0 

Fifth.        .    0 

12      2 

Twelfth      .    1      1 

0 

Fourth       .    0 

9      0 

Eleventh    .    0    17 

0 

Third.        .    0 

8      2 

Tenth        .    0    16 

0 

Second       .    0 

8      0 

Ninth         .    0    14 

0 

First.        .    0 

7      8 

Eighth       .    0    10 

0 

Seventh     .    0      0 

8 

Sixth.        .    0      8 

8 

Fifth.        .    0      8 

2 

Fourth       .    0      7 

t 

Third         .    0      7 

2 

Second       .    0      7 

1 

First  .        .06 

8 

BELL  (Fr.  pavilion).  The  oarved  spreading 
mouth  in  which  most  wind  instruments  termin- 
ate ;  especially  those  of  brass.  The  gradual  coni- 
cal expansion  of  a  brass  instrument  makes  pos- 
sible tlie  resonance  to  the  even-numbered  partials 
which  in  the  tone  from  a  stopped  cylindrical  tube 
are  absent.  The  conical  form  also  admits  of  a 
larger  mass  of  air  being  put  in  vibration,  hence 
increase  of  power.  The  extent  of  flanging  of  the 
bell-mouth  affects  the  tone-quality  ;  when  this 
is  small,  as  on  the  trumpet  and  bugle,  the  crisp 
brilliancy  due  to  the  strength  of  the  high  partials 
is  not  damped.  A  wide  flange  as  on  the  French 
Horn,  on  the  other  hand,  damps  the  high  par- 
tials, and  causes  the  tone  to  be  more  mellow 
(see  Horn).  d.  j.  b. 

BELL  GAMBA.  An  organ  stop  of  8  foot 
pitch  and  strong  tone,  having  a  bell  or  inverted 
oone  at  the  top  of  the  pipe. 

BELLAIOUE,  Oamille,  eminent  French 
critic,  bom  at  Paris,  May  24,  1858,  at  first 
ftodied  for  the  law,  but  worked  at  murio  at 


the  same  time  with  Paladilhe.  He  ma  after- 
wards in  the  Conservatoire,  in  the  classe  Mar- 
montel,  where  he  won  a  first  prize  for  piano  in 
1878.  His  first  essays  in  musical  criticism 
were  made  in  the  Correspondant  in  1884  ;  from 
1885  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  JUvtie  de$  deux 
mondeSf  and  the  Academic  bestowed  on  him 
the  Vitet  prize  in  1894.  Bellaigue's  admirable 
criticisms  have  been  collected  in  the  follow- 
ing :  L'Ann^e  Musicale  (1886-98),  Un  nicle  de 
musique/ran^ise,  Fiayehologie  mukoaUf  FortraUs 
et  8il?umeUe$  de  mtuieiens,  Glides  musicales  et 
nouvclle  sWumeUes  de  muneiens,  o.  F. 

BELLAMY,  Richahd,  Mus.Bao.  Cantab.,  a 
bass  singer,  was  on  March  28, 1771,  appointed  a 
gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  on  Jan.  1, 
1778,  a  lay- vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
was  vicar  choral  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  [in  1 77  7, 
and  from  1793  to  1800  was  almoner]  and  master 
of  the  choristers.  [In  1 7 84  he  sang  in  the  Handel 
Commemoration  m  Westminster  Abbey,  and] 
in  1788  he  published  a  volume  containing  a 
Te  Deum  for  a  full  orchestra  (performed  at  the 
Installation  of  Knights  of  the  Bath  in  May  of 
that  year),  and  a  set  of  anthems.  He  [gave  up 
his  appointment  in  1801,  and]  died  Sept.  11^ 
1813.  His  son,  Thomas  Ludford  Bellamy, 
was  bom  in  Westminster  in  1770.  He  was 
educated  in  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey 
under  Dr.  Cooke,  and  after  the  change  of  hia 
voice  to  a  bass  studied  under  Tasca,  the  cele- 
brated bass  singer.  [He  sang  in  the  Handel 
Commemoration  of  1784,  as  a  treble,  and]  sang- 
in  London  in  the  cathedral  choirs  and  at  con- 
certs until  1794,  when  he  went  to  Ireland  as 
agent  on  a  nobleman's  estate  [or  more  probably 
to  look  after  some  property  bequeathed  him  by 
his  maternal  grandfather]  ;  he  afterwards  went 
to  Dublin,  where  in  1797  he  became  stage 
manager  at  the  theatre.  In  1800  he  became 
part  proprietor  of  the  Manchester,  Chester, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Lichfield  theatres.  In  1803 
he  sold  his  share  and  became  sole  proprietor  of 
the  Belfast,  Londonderry,  and  Newry  theatres. 
This  speculation  proving  unsuccessful,  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  sang  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  for  five  years.  In  1 812  he  was  engaged 
for  five  years  at  Drury  Lane.  During  all  ttiis 
period  he  also  appeared  as  a  concert  singer.  In 
1 819  he  was  appointed  choirmaster  at  the  chapel 
of  the  Spanish  Embassy,  a  post  which  he  re- 
tained for  many  years.  In  1821,  on  the  death 
of  Bartleman,  he  was  engaged  as  principal  bass 
singer  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  and  so- 
continued  until,  a  few  years  later,  he  was  super- 
seded by  Henry  Phillips.  In  1840  he  edited  a. 
volume  of  the  poetry  of  glees,  madrigals,  catches, 
rounds,  canons,  and  duets.  He  died  in  Judd 
Street,  Brunswick  Square,  Jan.  3,  1843,  in 
his  seventy-third  year.  [Additions  in  square 
brackets  fiim  Diet,  of  Hat.  Biog.]     w.  H.  H. 

BELLE  HELENS,  LA,  op^ra-bouffe  in  three 
acts,  words  by  Meilhac  and  Hal^vy,  the  musia 
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by  Offenbach  ;  produced  at  Paris,  Th^tre  des 
Variety  Dec  17, 1864  ;  at  the  Adelphi Theatre, 
London,  in  a  version  by  F.  C.  Bumand,  under 
the  name  of  'Helen  ;  or,  Taken  from  the  Greek,' 
Oct  1,  1866. 

BELLERMANN,  Gonstantin,  bom  at 
Erfurt,  1696,  rector  of  Miinden  from  1742,  a 
•composer  of  operas  and  oratorios,  and  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  performer  on  the  lute.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  '  Programma  in  quo  Parnassus 
Musarum  voce,  fidibus,  tibiisque  resonans,  sive 
musices  divine  artis  laudes  diyerse  species 
singulares  elfectus  atque  primarii  autores  suo- 
dncte  enarrantur '  (Erfurt,  1743),  an  analysis  of 
which  is  given  by  Mizleb  in  his  BiblioUiekf 
voL  iiL  He  died  at  Miinden,  April  1, 1768.  F.o. 

BELLERMANN,  Johann  Joachim,  bom  at 
Erfurt,  Sept.  28,  1754,  visited  Russia,  and  re- 
turned to  become  Director  of  the  Gymnasium 
of  his  native  town  from  1804  to  1828.  He  pub- 
lished very  interesting  'Bemerkungen  iiber 
Russland  in  RUcksicht  auf  Wissenschaft,  Eunst, 
Religion,'  etc.  (Erfurt,  1788).  He  died  at 
Berlbi,  Oct.  26,1842.  His  son,  Johann  Fbizd- 
RiCH,  bora  at  Erfurt,  March  8,  1795,  served  in 
the  war  of  independence  (1818-15),  studied  at 
Berlin  and  Jena,  and  in  1819  became  Professor, 
and  from  1847  to  1868  Director  of  the  Gym- 
nasium <zum  grauen  Eloster '  at  Berlin.  He  was 
a  great  authority  on  ancient  Greek  music,  and 
was  especially  known  for  his  edition  of  the  '  De 
anonymis  scripds  de  Musicd '  (1841),  and  a  work 
on  the  scales  and  notes  of  the  Greeks  (1847). 
He  died  Feb.  4,  1874.  His  son,  J.  Gottfbied 
Heinbich,  bora  March  10,  1832,  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  Berlin  University  in  1866,  and  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Art  in  1875.  [He 
wrote  a  great  deal  of  vocal  music  (motets,  choral 
works,  a  cantata,  and  music  to  three  Greek 
plays).  His  work  on  Die  Menauralnoten  (1858) 
was  the  first  modem  treatise  in  which  the  system 
of  mensural  music  was  made  clear.  His  treatise 
on  Counterpoint  (1862)  and  shorter  but  not  less 
valuable  theoretical  works,  published  1867  and 
1878,  brought  him  well-deserved  renown,  and  a 
biography  of  Ed.  Grell  appeared  in  1899.  He 
died  at  Potsdam,  April  10,  1908.]  f.  o. 

BELLETTI,  Giovanni,  a  great  baritone, 
was  bom  in  1813  at  Sarzana,  a  town  in  the 
Lunigiana,  of  respectable  parents  engaged  in 
trade.  While  still  a  child,  he  showed  a  very 
strong  inclination  to  music  Having  an  exceed- 
ingly delicate  ear  and  a  wonderful  agility  of 
voice,  he  soon  began  to  repeat  with  his  child's 
treble  every  operatic  air  that  he  heard.  His 
lather,  being  advised  to  cultivate  his  son's  talent, 
placed  him  in  the  hands  of  a  master  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, upon  whose  advice  he  soon  after  trans- 
ferred him,  at  no  small  personal  sacrifice,  to  the 
fiunons  school  at  Bologna,  over  which  the  cele- 
brated Pilotti  presided.  The  latter  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  boy,  and  taught  him 
oounterpoint  as  well  as  singing.    After  five  years 


of  study,  Belletti  received  his  diploma.  His 
voice  was  now  settled  as  a  baritone  of  the  most 
beautiful  quality  and  evenness,  with  marvellous 
facility  of  execution.  Advised  to  try  the  stage, 
he  hesitated  for  some  time,  until  he  met  at 
Carrara  a  Swedish  sculptor  named  Bystrbm,  who 
proposed  to  take  him  to  Stockholm,  free  from  all 
risk  or  expense,  to  lodge  in  his  house,  and  make 
his  d^but ;  and,  if  unsuccessful,  to  send  him  back 
on  the  same  terms  to  Italy.  This  generous  offer 
he  accepted,  and  arrived  at  Stockholm  in  18S7  ; 
Early  the  next  yearheappeared  in  the  *  Barbiere,' 
and  achieved  his  first  success  about  a  month 
earlier  than  Jenny  lind,  with  whose  brilliant 
career  he  was  so  closely  connected  afterwards. 
With  her  he  sang  in  ' Lucia,'  in  'Robert,'  and 
others  of  Donizetti's  and  Meyerbeer's  operas, 
translated  into  Swedish.  To  the  influence  of 
Jenny  Lind,  and  to  the  critical  taste  of  his  first 
audience,  as  well  as  to  the  fine  old  school  of  sing- 
ing in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  he  owed 
the  pure  style  and  freedom  from  vulgarity  which, 
more  even  than  his  noble  voice,  made  him  the 
greatest  baritone  of  the  century.  When  Jenny 
Lind  left  Stockholm  for  Pans,  young  Belletti  re- 
turned to  his  native  land  :  but  when  she  came  to 
London,  Lumley,  upon  her  urgent  advice,  soon 
persuaded  him  to  come  to  sing  with  her  again. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  sung  with  great  success 
at  Florence  and  Leghorn,  in  operas  of  Rossini 
and  Donizetti  In  1848  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  Her  Migesty's  Theatre  in  *  Ernani,' 
with  Mile.  Cruvelli,  and  during  that  season  sang 
at  both  the  opera-houses.  After  singing  with  no 
less  success  at  Paris,  he  was  engaged,  with  Lind 
and  Benedict,  by  Bamum,  for  a  tour  in  the 
United  States  ;  during  which  he  maintained  his 
reputation,  and  contributed  to  the  enthusiastic  re- 
ception which  the  company  obtained  in  America. 
Returned  once  more  to  London,  Belletti  remained 
there  till  the  end  of  1 862,  singing  not  only  at  the 
Opera,  but  in  classical  concerts  and  oratorios, 
with  undiminished  success.  He  retired,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  brilliant  career,  without  a 
sign  of  faded  powers,  to  Sarzana,  his  native  place, 
where  he  lived  a  life  of  seclusion,  universally 
respected,  and  surrounded  by  his  family  and 
relations,  with  whom  he  shared  the  earnings  of 
the  years  he  spent  in  his  profession.        J.  M. 

BELLEVILLE  -  OURY.     See  Oury. 

BELL'HAVER,  Vincenzo,  became  second 
organist  of  St  Mark's  in  Venice,  in  1586,  suc- 
ceeding his  master  Andrea  Gabrieli,  and  being 
follow^  two  years  later,  on  Oct.  30,  1588,  by 
Giosefib  Gnami.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  he 
died  in  the  year  last  mentioned.  His  second 
book  of  madrigals  was  published  by  Scotto  of 
Venice  in  1575,  and  his  name  appears  in  many 
of  the  madrigal  collections  of  the  period.  Three 
of  his  madrigals,  and  a  toccata  for  organ,  are 
given  in  Torchi's  L'Arte  MuncaU  in  Italia,     M. 

BELLI,  GiROLAMO,  bom  at  Argenta  near 
Ferrara,  pupil  of  Luzzasoo  Luzzaschi,  was  in 
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the  band  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  in  1582 
in  Rome.  His  first  book  of  six-part  madrigals 
was  published  at  Ferrara  in  1588,  a  first  book 
of  five -part  madrigals  at  Venice  in  1584,  a 
second  book  of  six-part  madrigals,  called  '  I  furti,' 
Venice,  1584,  reprinted  as  *  I  f^uti  amorosi '  in 
1587,  a  second  book  of  five-part  madrigals  in 
1586,  a  third  book  for  six  voices  in  1593,  a 
book  of  'canzonette  a  4 '  at  Ferrara  1596,  and 
a  ninth  book  of  five-part  madrigals,  in  Venice, 
1617.  In  addition  to  these,  for  the  contents 
of  which  see  Vogel's  BibL  der  gedr.  weUL 
Vbkalmusik,  Belli  wrote  published  masses, 
(1585),  sacrae  cantiones  (1585,  1586,  1589, 
and  1594),  and  five-part  psalms  (1610)(Eitner, 
Quellen-Lexikon),  M. 

BELLI,  QiULio,  bom  about  1560  at  Longiano, 
was  director  of  the  music  in  the  cathedral  of 
Imola  in  1582,  entered  the  Franciscan  order  in 
1590  (S.  Maria  in  Oarpi),  was  in  Venice  at  the 
church  of  theFrari  in  1595a8  master  of  the  music, 
was  successively  in  similar  posts  at  Montagnana, 
Osimo,  Forli,  and  again  at  the  Frari.  In  1607 
he  went  to  Padua,  and  finally  returned  in  1611 
to  Imola,  where  the  last  trace  of  him  is  found 
in  1 618.  A  memoir  by  Adamo  Brigidi  appeared 
in  1865.  He  was  the  most  prolific  of  the  many 
composers  of  his  name ;  what  appears  to  be  his 
first  work,  the  first  book  of  'canzonette  a  4,'  was 
published  by  Gardano  of  Venice  in  1584,  and 
was  often  reprinted ;  the  second  book  appeared 
in  1598.  Books  of  madrigals  appeared  in  1589 
and  1595,  but  after  that  date  there  seem  to  be 
no  new  secular  works  ;  his  first  book  of  masses, 
for  five  voices,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1586, 
his  first  for  eight  voices  in  1595,  his  first  for 
four  voices  1599,  a  book  of  masses  for  four  to 
eight  voices  in  1608,  and  all  these  went  through 
more  than  one  edition.    Psalms  for  eight  voices 

il596\  for  five  voices  (1598),  and  for  six  voices 
1604),  cantiones  sacrss  for  four  to  twelve 
voices  (1600),  and  various  collections  of 
'Compieta,  falsi  bordoni,  Htanie,  e  motetti' 
appeared  in  1605  (a  8)  and  1607  (three  books, 
for  four,  five,  and  six  voices  respectively).  A 
set  of  '  ooncerti  ecclesiastici '  for  two  and  three 
voices  with  organ,  appeared  in  1618  and  1621, 
and  among  them  is  a  canzona  for  two  cometti 
or  violins  and  trombone.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  it  was  this  Giulio  Belli  who,  as  Giulio 
Cesare  Belli,  held  a  position  as  lutenist  at  the 
court  of  Mantua  about  1587  (Eitner's  Quellen- 
Lexikon,  etc.).  M. 

BELLI,  DoMENioo,  who  may  not  impossibly 
have  been  related  to  one  or  other  of  the  above, 
was,  according  to  F^tis,  in  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma.  From  1610  to  1613  he  was 
teacher  of  the  younger  clergy  in  church  music 
at  San  Lorenzo  in  Florence,  and  was  still  living 
there  in  1616,  when  his  two  extant  works  were 
printed  in  Venice  by  Amadino.  They  are  a 
book  of  airs  for  one  and  two  voices  with 
ohitarrone  accompaniment  (contents  in  Vogel, 


Btbl  der  gedr,  weUl.  Vbkalmusik),  and  'Orfeo 
dolente,'  5  intermedii  to  Tasso's  Aminta 
{Quellen-Lexikon).  M. 

BELLINI,  ViNCSNZO,  bom  at  Catania,  the 
capital  of  Sicily,  Nov.  1, 1801,  was,  like  so  many 
distinguished  musicians,  the  son  of  an  oiganist. 
From  his  father  he  received  his  first  lessons  in 
music  ;  but  a  Sicilian  nobleman,  struck  by  the 
child's  talent,  persuaded  old  Bellini  to  allow  him 
to  send  his  son  to  Naples,  where  he  offered  to  pay 
the  child's  expenses  at  the  fSskmous  Conservatorio, 
directed  at  that  time  by  ZingarellL  Here 
Donizetti  had  preceded  his  short-lived  con- 
temporary by  only  a  few  years.  Another  of 
Bellini's  fellow-pupils  at  the  Conservatorio  of 
Naples  was  Mercadante.  It  is  probable  enough 
that  Mercadante  (who  in  after  years  became 
director  of  the  celebrated  musical  institution  in 
which  he  received  his  early  education)  may  have 
written  better  exercises  and  passed  better  ex- 
aminations than  his  less  instmcted  young  friend 
Bel|inL  The  latter,  however,  began  at  an  earlier 
age  to  compoee.  Bellini's  first  work  for  the 
stage  was  produced  while  he  was  still  at  the 
academy.  His  '  Adelson  e  Salvina '  (1 825)  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  played  in  presence  of  the 
celebrated  Barbiga,  manager  at  that  time  of  La 
Scala  at  Milan,  of  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  and 
of  numerous  minor  opera-houses.  The  great 
impresario,  with  the  keen-sightedness  which 
always  distinguished  him,  gave  the  promising 
student  a  commission  to  write  an  opera  for 
Naples ;  and  in  1826  Bellini's  *  Bianca  e  Fer- 
nando '  was  brought  out  at  the  San  Carlo  with- 
out being  so  successful  as  to  attract  European 
attention.  *  Biancae  Femuido, ' however,  pleased 
the  Neapolitan  public,  while  its  general  merit  en- 
couraged Barbiga  to  entrust  the  young  musician 
with  the  composition  of  another  work,  which 
this  time  was  to  be  brought  out  at  La  Scala. 
The  tenor  part  in  Bellini's  first  opera  for  Milan 
was  to  be  written  specially  for  Rubini,  who 
retired  with  the  juvenile  maestro  into  the 
country,  and  remained  with  him  until  the  new 
opera,  or  at  least  the  tenor  part  in  it,  was 
finished.  The  florid  music  of  Rossini  was  at 
that  time  alone  in  fashion ;  and,  by  way  of 
novelty,  Bellini  composed  for  Rubini,  with  his 
direct  approbation,  if  not  at  his  express  sugges- 
tion, the  simple  expressive  melodies  which  the 
illustrious  tenor  sang  with  so  much  effect  when 
'II  Pirata'  was  at  length  produced  in  1827. 
Owing  in  a  great  measure  to  Rubini's  admirable 
delivery  of  the  tenor  airs,  *I1  Pirata! — the 
earliest  of  those  works  by  Bellini  which  are  still 
remembered — obtained  a  success  not  merely  of 
esteem  or  even  of  enthusiasm,  but  of  furore.  It 
was  represented  soon  afterwards  in  Paris,  and 
in  due  time  was  heard  in  all  the  capitals  of 
Europe  where  Italian  opera  was  at  that  time 
cultivated.  Bellini's  next  work  was  *  La  Stra- 
niera,'  first  performed  at  Milan  in  1829  with 
an  admirable  cast,  including  in  the  chief  parts 
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Madame  Too,  Donzelli,  and  TamburinL  'La 
Straniera'  was  leas  suoceesful  than  its  predeoeaaor, 
and  it  aoaroely  can  be  said  to  have  met  with 
general  favour  in  Europe.  Like  '  II  Pirata '  it 
waa  produced  in  London,  where,  however,  it  made 
but  little  impreasion.  <Zaira'  (Parma,  1829) 
may  be  aaid  to  have  failed.  This  at  least  is  the 
only  work  of  Bellini  since  the  production  of '  II 
Pirata '  which  was  never  performed  out  of  Italy. 
'I  Gapuletti  ed  i  Montecohi,'  composed  for 
Venice  and  represented  for  the  first  time  at 
La  Fenice  in  1830,  was  brilliantly  successful 
throughout  Italy  ;  though  in  London  and  Paris 
the  new  musical  version  oT  *  Romeo  and  Juliet ' 
seems  to  have  owed  such  favour  as  it  received  to 
Madame  Pasta's  performance  in  the  character  of 
Borneo.  This  part,  it  may  be  noted,  was  the 
one  selected  by  Wagner's  niece,  MUe.  Johanna 
Wagner,  for  her  d^but  in  London  when,  imme- 
diately after  the  so-called  'Jenny  Lind  mama,' 
that  artist,  so  much  admired  in  Germany,  ap- 
peared without  success  at  Her  Magesty's  Theatre. 
In  1831  Bellini,  now  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
composed  for  La  Scala  the  work  generally 
regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  Bomani,  the  first 
of  modem  Italian  librettists,  had  prepared  for 
him,  on  the  basis  of  a  vaudeville  and  ballet  by 
Scribe,  the  *  book '  of  '  La  Sonnambula ' ;  and 
the  subject,  so  perfectly  suited  to  Bellini's 
idyllic  and  elegiac  genius,  found  at  his  hands 
the  most  appropriate  and  most  felicitous  musical 
treatment.  '  La  Sonnambula,'  originally  repre- 
sented at  La  Scala  in  1881,  could  not  but 
make  the  tour  of  Europe  ;  and,  warmly  received 
wherever  it  was  performed,  it  hit  the  public 
taste  nowhere  so  much  as  in  England.  No 
Italian  opera  before  'La  Sonnambula'  was  so 
often  played  in  London  as  that  charming  work, 
the  popularity  of  which  is  due  partly  to  the 
interest  of  its  simple,  natural,  thoroughly  in- 
telligible story,  chiefly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
melodies  in  which  it  abounds.  Thanks  to  Mali- 
bran,  who  appeared  in  an  English  version  of  the 
work,  '  La  Sonnambula '  soon  became  as  popular 
in  our  own  as  in  its  native  Italian  language  ; 
and  even  to  that  large  portion  of  the  public 
which  never  enters  an  Italian  opera-house  the 
airs  'Yi  rawiso,'  'Tutto  h  sciolto,'  'Ah  non 
giunge,'  were  as  familiar  as  any  of  our  national 
melodies.  It  may  be  noted,  once  for  all,  that 
the  genius  of  Bellini  was  exclusively  lyrical  and 
tunefuL  He  was  no  harmonist,  he  had  no 
power  of  contrivance ;  and  in  his  most  dram- 
atic scenes  he  produces  his  effect  simply  by 
the  presentation  of  appropriate  and  expressive 
melodies.  The  beauties  of  'La  Sonnambula,' 
says  an  English  critic,  '  so  ftill  of  pure  melody 
and  of  emotional  music  of  the  most  simple  and 
touching  kind,  can  be  appreciated  by  every 
one;  by  the  most  learned  musician  and  the 
most  untutored  amateur — or  rather,  let  us  aay, 
by  any  playgoer  who  not  having  been  boru 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  music  hears  an  opera  for  the 


first  time  in  his  life.'  The  part  of  Amina,  the 
heroine  of  '  La  Sonnambula,'  was  for  many  years 
a  favourite  one  with  debutantes ;  and  it  was  in 
this  character  that  both  Patti  and  Albani  made 
their  first  appearance  before  an  English  public 
Less  than  a  year  after  the  production  of  '  La 
Sonnambula'  Bellini  delighted  the  world  of 
music  with  'Norma,'  Dec.  26,  1881,  which, 
very  different  in  character  from  it^  immediate 
predecessor,  is  equally  in  its  way  a  work  of 
genius.  Bellini  has  written  no  melody  more 
beautiAil  than  that  of  Norma's  prayer  'Casta 
Diva,'  in  which,  however,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  second  movement  is  unworthy  of 
the  first  In  the  duet  of  the  final  scene  the 
reproaches  addressed  by  Norma  to  the  faithless 
PoUio  have,  apart  from  their  abstract  musical 
beauty,  the  true  accent  of  pathos.  The  first 
and  most  celebrated  representative  of  the  Druid 
priestess  was  Pasta.  It  afterwards  became  one 
of  Giulia  Grisi's  greatest  parts,  and  a  later 
generation  had  an  admirable  Norma  in  Titiens. 
Mme.  lilli  Lehmann  may  be  mentioned  among 
the  few  singers  of  the  present  day  who  have 
attempted  it  with  success.  Bellini's  most  im- 
portant serious  opera,  like  almost  all  operas  of 
real  dramatic  merit,  is  founded  on  a  French 
play.  Bomani's  libretto  of  '  Norma '  was  based 
on  Soumet's  tragedy  of  the  same  name,  produced 
at  the  Th6&tre  Franfais  about  a  year  before  the 
opera  of '  Norma '  was  brought  out  at  the  Scala 
llieatre  of  Milan.  The  successful  opera  has 
killed  the  drama  from  which  its  subject  was 
derived — a  result  which  under  similar  circum- 
stances has  happened  more  than  once  in  the 
history  of  the  modem  stage.  'Norma'  was 
succeeded  by  an  opera  performed  only  in  private, 
called  '  II  fii  ed  a  sark,'  and  this  by  '  Beatrice 
di  Tenda,'  which  did  but  little  to  keep  up  the 
composer's  reputation.  Bepresented  for  the 
first  time  at  Venice  in  1888,  it  was  performed 
three  years  afterwards,  without  much  success, 
in  London.  In  1838  Bellini  lived  for  some 
time  in  London  (see  Lady  Morgan's  Memoirs, 
August  15,  1888,  etc.).  Later  in  the  same 
year  he  went  to  Paris,  where,  by  the  advice  of 
Eossini,  he  was  engaged  to  write  an  opera  for 
the  Th^tre  Italien.  Bossini  is  said  to  have 
recommended  his  young  friend  (Bellini  was  then 
twenty-seven  years  of  age)  to  devote  special 
attention  to  his  orchestration,  and  generally 
to  cultivate  dramatic  effect.  In  'I  Puritani' 
(1885) — ^which,  according  to  the  almost  invari- 
able rule,  owed  its  dramatic  materials  and  its 
stage  form  to  a  Frenchman — Bellini  was  not  well 
served  by  his  librettiBt.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  score  is  frdl  of  the  most  engaging  melodies 
of  the  trae  Bellinian  type.  The  part  of  Elvira, 
dramatically  considered,  may  be  uninteresting ; 
but  no  prima  donna  who  is  mistress  of  the 
Italian  style  will  willingly  miss  an  opportunity 
of  making  herself  heard  in  the  beautiful '  Qui 
la  voce,'  and  in  the  joyful  sparkling  polacca. 
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The  chief  part,  however,  in  the  opera,  In  a 
musical  if  not  in  a  dramatic  sense,  belongs  to 
the  tenor.  Few  tenors  since  the  time  of  Rubini, 
for  whom  it  was  written,  have  had  voices 
sufficiently  high  to  be  able  to  sing  it  from 
beginning  to  end  in  the  original  keys.  Other- 
wise the  charming  romance  in  the  first  act,  '  A 
te  o  cara,'  and  the  melody  of  the  final  concerted 
piece — so  refined  and  so  elevated  in  character — 
could  not  but  tempt  our  modem  tenors.  Both 
Afario  and  Ginglini  were  frequently  heard  in 
the  character  of  Arturo.  The  company  for 
which  '  I  Puritani '  was  written  comprised  as 
leading  vocaUsts,  Grisi,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  and 
Lablache ;  and  the  distribution  of  characters 
when  this  work  was  first  performed  was  the  same, 
for  a  few  years  at  least,  in  London  as  in  Paris. 
'  I  Puritani '  was  produced  in  London  for  the 
benefit  of  Madame  Grisi  in  1835  ;  and  the  'Puri- 
tani season'  was  remembered  for  years  after- 
wards, and  was  cited  by  experienced  habitu^,  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever  known.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  prima  donna's  cavatinaand  of  her 
polonaise  *  Son  vergin  vezzosa,'  of  the  tenor's 
romance,  and  of  his  leading  motive  in  the  con- 
certed piece  of  the  last  act ;  nor  must  we  forget 
the  duet  in  three  movements  for  the  baritone 
and  bass — as  fully  developed  and  destined  to  be 
quite  as  popular  as  the  duet  for  the  two  soprani 
in  '  Norma.'  As  regards  the  spirited  concluding 
movement  in  the  military  style,  with  its  vigorous 
accompaniment  of  brass  instruments,  Rossini, 
writing  of  the  opera  from  Paris  to  a  friend  at 
Milan,  observed  :  *  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
describe  the  duet  for  the  two  basses  ;  you  must 
have  heard  it  where  you  are.'  '  I  Puritani '  was 
Bellini's  last  opera.  Soon  after  its  production 
he  went  on  a  visit  to  an  English  friend,  Mr. 
Lewis,  at  Puteaux,  at  whose  house  he  was  at- 
tacked with  an  illness  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  '  From  his  youth  upwards,*  says  Mr. 
J.  W.  Mould  in  his  Memoir  of  Bellini^  *  Vin- 
cenzo's  eagerness  in  his  %rt  was  such  as  to  keep 
him  at  the  piano  day  and  night,  till  he  was 
obliged  forcibly  to  leave  it.  The  ruling  passion 
accompanied  him  through  his  short  life,  and  by 
the  assiduity  with  which  he  pursued  it,  brought 
on  the  dysentery  which  closed  his  brilliant  career, 
peopling  his  last  hours  with  the  figures  of  those 
to  whom  his  works  were  so  largely  indebted  for 
their  success.  During  the  moments  of  delirium 
which  preceded  his  death  he  was  constantly 
speaking  of  Lablache,  Tamburini,  and  Grisi ;  and 
one  of  his  last  recognisable  impressions  was  tliat 
he  was  present  at  a  brilliant  representation  of 
his  last  opera  at  the  Salle  Favart.'  Bellini  died 
on  Sept.  24, 1835,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his 
age — not  the  greatest,  but  by  far  the  youngest,  of 
many  admirable  composers  (as  Pnroell,  Mozart, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Harold)  who  scarcely 
lived  to  accomplish  half  the  allotted  years  of 
man.  It  has  been  said  that  Donizetti,  Bellini's 
contemporary  and  fellow -labourer,  bom  four 


years  before  him,  ontlived  him  by  thirteen  years ; 
yet  Donizetti  was  not  fifty-one  when  he  died. 
Judge  Bellini  on  the  other  hand  by  what  another 
of  his  contemporaries  did  during  the  first  twenty- 
eight  years  of  his  career,  and  his  youthful  enei^ 
dwindles  away  before  that  of  Rossini,  who  was 
but  twenty-six  when  he  produced  'Mos^  in 
Egitto,'  and  who  had  previously  composed, 
among  works  of  less  fame,  <  Tancredi,'  '  II  Bar- 
biere,'  'Otello,'  *La  Gazza  Ladra,'  and  *La 
Generentola.'  Directly  after  Bellini's  death, 
and  on  the  very  eve  of  his  funeral,  the  Th^tre 
Italien  opened  for  the  season  with  '  I  Puritani' 
The  performance  must  have  been  a  sad  one  ;  and 
not  many  hours  after  its  conclusion  the  artists 
who  had  taken  part  in  it  were  repeating  Bellini's 
last  melodies,  not  to  the  words  of  the  Italian 
libretto,  but  to  those  of  the  Catholic  service  for 
the  dead.  The  general  direction  of  the  ceremony 
had  been  undertaken  by  Rossini,  Gherabini, 
Paer,  and  Cara& ;  the  musical  department  being 
specially  entrusted  to  Habeneck,  the  distin- 
guished conductor  of  the  French  Opera.  In  the 
Requiem  Service  a  deep  impression  was  produced 
by  a  '  Lacrymosa '  for  four  voices  [arranged  by 
Panaeron,  and  reprinted  in  the  Hivista  MuaicaU 
vol.  ix.  p.  72]  of  which  the  beautiful  tenor 
melody  in  the  third  act  of  '  I  Puritani '  formed 
the  fitting  theme.  The  movement  was  sung 
without  accompaniment  by  Rubini,  Ivanoff, 
Tamburini,  and  Lablache.  The  mass  was  cele- 
brated in  the  Church  of  the  Invalides,  and  Bel- 
lini lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise. 
Rossini,  who  had  done  so  much  for  his  young 
compatriot  during  his  lifetime,  undertook  the 
duty  of  conveying  to  the  fisither  the  news  of  his 
death.  '  You  always  encouraged  the  object  of 
my  eternal  regret  in  his  labours,'  wrote  the  old 
Bellini  in  reply  ;  ' .  .  .  I  shall  never  cease  to 
remember  how  much  you  did  for  my  son.  I 
shall  make  known  everywhere,  in  the  midst  of 
my  tears,  what  an  affectionate  heart  belongs  to 
the  great  Rossini ;  and  how  kind,  hospitable, 
and  fhll  of  feeling  are  the  artists  of  France.' 
[In  1901,  the  centenary  of  Bellini's  birth  was 
celebrated  at  Catania.  See  Afuaical  Times, 
1901,  pp.  604  and  729.1  n.  8.  s. 

BELLMAN,  Carl  Michael,  bom  Feb.  4, 
1740,  died  at  Stockholm,  Feb.  11,  1795,  was  a 
very  remarkable  and  original  lyrical  genius.  It 
is  trae  that  he  was  more  of  a  poet  than  a  musi- 
cian, for  he  himself  vrrote  most  of  his  wonderfVd 
* Fredmans  Epistlar '  and  'Sanger'  (among  which 
the  splendid  humorous  pictures  from  the  life  of 
the  people  in  Stockholm  are  especially  notice- 
able) ;  but  he  set  them  chiefly  to  popular  French 
melodies,  which  were  at  that  time  greatly  in 
vogue.  His  original  melodies  are  inferior  to  those 
he  borrowed  from  foreign  sources,      a.  h.  w. 

BELLOC,  TsRBSA  Gioroi,  was  bom  at  S. 
Benigno,  Cavanese,  Aug.  18,  1784,  of  French 
parents,  and  made  her  first  appearance  in  1804 
at  the  theatre  of  La  Soala  at  Milan.     One  of 
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her  first  r61e8  was  Paisiello's  'Nina,'  in  which 
ahe  was  so  successful  as  to  obtain  an  engagement 
at  the  same  theatre  for  the  following  year.  She 
sang  next  at  Paris  in  the  same  opera,  in  Martini's 
'Cosa  Bara,'  and  other  pieces.  Thence  she 
visited  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Milan,  where  she 
Appeared  in  the  carnival  of  1807,  and  remained 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  At  Venice  in  1812 
Bossini  wrote  for  her,  Baffanelli,  and  F.  Galli, 
'L'Inganno  felice,'  and  at  Milan,  in  1817,  'La 
Oazza  Ladra.'  In  the  latter  year  she  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  London,  under  the  name  of 
Bellocchi,  and  succeeded  Mme.  Fodor.  Though 
a  good  singer  and  actress  in  comic  operas,  dbe 
did  not  please  much  here,  owing  to  the  coarseness 
of  her  voice  and  the  plainness  of  her  person. 
She  was  something  like  Storace,  with  most  of 
her  defects,  but  not  all  her  excellences.  She, 
however,  surprised  the  public,  towards  the  close 
of  her  engagement,  by  a  capital  performance  of 
'  Tancredi,'  for  which  nothing  could  be  less  fitted 
than  her  figure  ;  but  the  music  suited  her  voice, 
and  her  singing  of  it  was  really  so  good  as  to 
Atone  for  her  personal  appearance.  She  sang 
here  during  that  and  the  two  following  seasons  ; 
and  in  1821  she  returned  to  Milan,  singing  there 
throughout  that  year  and  the  next  spring.  She 
remained  there  the  whole  of  1823  and  during  the 
spring  of  1824.  In  1828  she  quitted  the  stage 
[and  died  May  13,  1855.  A  memoir  by  C. 
Boggio  was  published  in  Milan  in  1895.1  J.  M. 

BELLOWS.  The  apparatus  by  which  the  air 
is  collected,  compressed,  and  propelled  through 
the  several  wind  trunks  or  channels  of  an  organ 
for  ultimate  redistribution  among  the  pipes. 

One  of  the  matters  of  greatest  importance  in 
an  organ  is  that  the  supply  of  wind  shall  be 
copious,  unvarying,  and  continuous, — that  it 
shall  possess  'good  lungs,'  as  Sebastian  Bach 
used  to  say.  Yet  it  is  curious  to  note  how 
singularly  far  from  being  in  such  condition  were 
the  early  organs  ;  and  it  ia  interesting  to  trace 
the  steps  by  which,  through  centuries,  the  desired 
consummation  was  gradually,  and  only  gradually, 
achieved.  In  the  4th  century  organs  were  blown 
by  bellows  formed  like  the  ordinary  household 
bellows,  about  five  feet  in  length,  which  were 
'  weighted'  by  two  men  standing  on  the  top ;  and 
as  the  men  who  performed  the  office  of  dead 
weight  one  day  might  bo  fifty  pounds  heavier 
than  those  who  did  so  on  the  next,  it  is  clear 
that  the  tone,  speech,  and  power  of  the  organ 
must  have  been  subject  to  constant  variation.  In 
the  1 1th  century  the  bellows — still  of  the  house- 
hold kind — ^were  blown  by  hand,  and  although 
a  nearer  approach  to  an  equal  wind  might  then 
with  care  have  been  to  some  extent  secured,  yet 
it  must  still  have  varied  with  the  muscular  power 
of  successive  blowers.  The  sides  or  folds  of  these 
primitive  contrivances  were  made  of  leather — 
'white  horse's  hides,'  or  'shepis  skyn,'  as  the 
old  accounts  inform  us — and  were  consequently 
aubjeot  to  frequent  iiguiy  fix>m  strain  and  Irio- 
VOL.  I 


tion ;  hence  the  constant  appearance  in  old  parish 
accounts  of  such  entries  as '  Paid  for  mending 
of  the  gret  organ  bellowis,  and  the  small  organ 
bellowis,  V*.'  These  ever-recurring  failures  at 
length  suggested  the  use  of  some  more  durable 
material,  and  wooden  ribs  were  substituted  for 
the  leather  folds.  This  improvement  was  effected 
as  long  ago  as  1419,  in  which  year,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Fabric  Bolls  of  York  Minster,  John 
Couper,  a  carpenter ,  received  '  For  ooustruoting 
the  ribs  of  the  bellows,  xii'*.' 

These  bellows,  however  formed,  could  of  course 
give  only  an  intermittent  supply  of  wind,  being 
wholly  inoperative  while  being  drawn  open ; 
consequently  two  at  the  least  were  always 
required,  one  to  supply  wind  while  the  other 
was  replenishing.  A  more  '  continuous '  supply, 
though  by  no  means  of  an  'unvarying'  strength, 
was  secured  by  the  use  of  a  contrivance  like  the 
ordinary  smith's  forge  bellows,  consisting  of  a 
feeder  below  and  a  diagonal  reservoir  above. 
When  this  form  of  bellows  was  first  used,  or 
finally  abandoned,  are  matters  not  quite  clear  ; 
but  some  disused  specimens  were  lying  in  a 
lumber-room  attached  to  Tong  Church,  Shrop- 
shire, as  late  as  the  year  1789.  Father  Smith 
(died  1708)  occasionally  put  something  of  the 
kind  into  his  small  cabinet  organs ;  but  attention 
was  more  particularly  directed  to  the  correction 
of  the  defects  which  continued  to  exist  in  the 
diagonal  bellows. 

A  diagonal  bellows  was  formed  of  two  pairs 
of  triangular-shaped  ribs  for  the  sides,  a  pair  of 
parallel  ribs  for  the  spreading  end,  a  bottom- 
board,  a  top -board — all  attached  together 
by  leathern  hinges — and  the  superincumbent 
weights.  For  a  long  time  the  bellows  were 
placed  with  the  bottom -board  in  a  horizontal 
position,  the  top -board  rising,  and  the  whole 
taking  the  following  outline  when  inflated : — 


This  did  not,  however,  produce  a  uniform  current 
of  air,  but  a  somewhat  lighter  one  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  descent,  and  a  gradually 
increasing  one  during  the  closing.  This  arose 
from  two  causes.  The  first  was  connected  with 
the  weights.  A  weight  exercises  its  greatest 
influence  on  a  horizontal  surface,  and  loses  some 
of  that  influence  on  an  inclined  plane.  The 
second  was  due  to  the  varying  position  of  the 
wooden  ribs.  These  would  present  an  obtuse 
angle  to  the  wind  in  the  bellows  when  inflated, 
thus — 


H3 


and,  therefors,  by  virtue  of  their  position  and 
the  pressure  of  wind  on  the  riba  from  within, 
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would  assist  in  sustaining  the  top- board  and 
the  weight  thereon,  reducing  the  pressure  of 
wind.  As  the  bellows  dosed,  the  angle  became 
more  acute. 

The  top  weights  acquiring  greater  influence 
as  the  top-boaid  approached  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  the  ribs  closing  and  losing  some  of 
their  sustaining  power,  the  density  pf  wind 
gradually  inorei^ed.  Various  ingenious  means 
were  devised  for  correcting  this  inequality — 
as  accumulative  springs ;  a  counterpoise  act- 
ing in  opposition  to  the  descent  of  the  bellows  ; 
a  string  of  leaden  weights  which  were  left  in 
suspension  as  the  bellows  descended,  etc.  :  but 
the  simplest  and  perhaps  most  effectual  of  all 
was  that  adopted  by  some  of  the  German  organ- 
builders,  which  consisted  in  placing  the  bellowB 
so  that  the  top-board  took  the  horizontal  position 
on  the  bellows  being  inflated — 


In  this  case  the  top  weights  exercised  their 
greatest  pressure  at  tiie  starting,  at  which  time 
the  ribs  exercised  their  least,  and  vice  versd, 

A  bellows  nevertheless  still  gave  but  an  inter- 
mittent supply,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1762  that  an  approach  towards  a  successftd  com- 
bination of  a  feeder  and  a  reservoir  was  made, 
by  a  clockmaker  of  the  name  of  Gumming, 
'niis  bellows  had  something  of  the  form  shown 
in  the  following  outline  : — 


It  was,  however,  considered  to  be  a  mistake 
to  have  both  sets  of  ribs  folding  the  same  way, 
and  this  led  to  the  upper  set  being  inverted, 
thus — 


I 
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the  effect  of  which  was  to  balance  the  action  of 
the  pressure  of  wind  on  the  ribs  from  within, 
which  now  tended  to  expand  one  set  of  ribs  and 
collapse  the  other.  Thus  the  desired  *  copious, 
unvarying,  and  continuous '  supply  of  wind  was 
at  length  secured. 

There  are  certain  disturbances  which  arise 
from  the  manner  of  the  consumption  of  the 
wind. 

It  is  essential  that  the  bellows  of  an  organ 
should  yield  a  sUcuiy  as  well  as  an  ample  supfdy. 


The  improved  bellows  being  capable  of  the 
latter,  the  even  flow  was  nevertheless  apt  to  be 
disturbed  from  one  of  many  causes.  A  prolific 
source  of  unsteadiness  was  unskilfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  blower.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  stroke  the  wind,  in  passing  into  the  reservoir, 
has  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  surface 
weights  and  raise  the  top- board,  and  at  its 
termination  the  surface  weights  have  gently  ta 
resume  their  compressing  force  on  the  wind. 
But  if  the  stroke  be  begun  or  concluded  too  sud- 
denly there  will  be  a  momentary  over-compres- 
sion or  a  jerk  in  the  wind,  resulting  in  either 
case  in  a  disturbance  of  the  smooth  sounding  of 
the  pipes. 

Again,  if  several  large  pipes  are  sounded  to- 
gether, by  many  bass  keys  being  put  down 
simultaneously,  there  will  be  a  great  demand 
upon  the  wind-supply,  and  a  consequent  possi- 
bility of  the  small  pipes  in  the  treble  not  being 
properly  *  fed,'  the  result  in  that  case  being  a 
momentary  weakness  or  tremulousness  in  their 
speech.  On  letting  the  several  bass  keys  sud- 
denly rise,  the  consumption  of  wind  would  as 
suddenly  be  checked,  and  by  thus  causing  for  a 
moment  a  slight  over-compression,  the  sensitive 
small  pipes  would  sound  too  sharp  and  strong. 
These  tendencies  suggested  the  application  of  a 
small  self-acting  reservoir  in  Uie  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  pipes,  which  should  add 
to  or  subtract  from  the  ordinary  wind-supply  as 
occasion  might  require :  and  such  an  apparatus 
was  successfully  devised  by  the  late  Mr.  Bishop, 
which  consisted  of  side  and  end  ribs,  and  a  board, 
not  unlike  a  small  *  feeder,'  with  strong  springs 
behind  placed  horizontally  or  vertically  over  a 
hole  cut  in  the  wind  chest  or  wind  trunk,  the 
whole  being  called  a  '  concussion  bellows.' 


When  at  rest  the  concussion  bellows  stands 
about  half-way  open,  and  charged  to  that  extent 
with  air.  If  a  sudden  and  great  demand  is  made 
upon  the  wind  it  immediately  closes,  adding  its 
contents  to  the  average  supply  ;  and  if  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  redundance  it  expands,  and  so 
reduces  it  to  the  average.  b.  j,  h. 

The  reservoirs  of  modem  organ  bellows  are 
fitted  with  iron  regulators  or  counter- balances  to 
assist  the  floating  frame  and  middle  ribs,  to  rise 
and  preserve  their  relative  positions,  as  inflation 
proceeds.  Safety-valves  are  also  provided, 
which  automatically  discharge  surplus  wind 
when  the  reservoir  is  fulL  For  hot  climates 
reservoirs  may  be  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  a  gasometer.  In  calculating  the  size  of  the 
bellows,  organ-builders  allow  an  area  of  about 
two  square  feet  to  each  speaking  stop. 

A  French  feeder  is  one  having  a  parallel 
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motion,  sometimes  made  in  a  double  form,  and 
placed  vertically ;  the  middle  board  moving  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  blowing  in  both  direc- 
tions. In  order  to  avoid  the  disturbing  and 
nnsteadying  effect  on  the  wind  arising  from  the 
operation  of  one  large  single  feeder,  and  to 
equalise  the  expenditure  of  power  in  blowing, 
double,  and  sometimes  triple  feeders  are  used, 
as  at  Beddington  Church,  Surrey.  By  giving 
these  alternate  motion  a  steady  and  r^pilar 
supply  of  wind  to  the  reservoir  is  secured.  But 
double  feeders,  when  operated  by  the  ordinary 
blowing  lever,  involve  a  reversal  of  the  direction 
of  the  thrust  exerted  by  the  power  in  blow- 
ing, which  tends  to  cause  a  blow  or  knock  at 
each  reversal.  Manufacturers  of  organ-blowing 
machinery  of  recent  date  seek  to  modify  or  eli- 
minate this  defect  by  so  arranging  the  blowing 
levers,  cranks,  or  motions,  as  to  keep  the  thrust, 
weight,  and  contact,  constant  in  one  direction, 
causing  the  bearings  to '  take  up  their  own  wear. ' 
Rotary  blowers  and  double  or  triple  feeders  blown 
by  cranks,  shaft,  and  fly-wheel,  are  free  from 
reversal  of  thrust  or  contact  with  the  bearings, 
nor  would  such  reversal  exist  in  reciprocal  blow- 
ing if  the  levers  were  sufficientiy  heavy  to  keep 
the  contact  constant. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  other  disturbing 
influences  on  the  wind,  namely,  those  which 
are  due  to  the  laws  of  inertia  and  momentum, 
inseparable  from  the  employment  of  heavy 
weights  upon  the  bellows,  which,  as  stated  in 
the  preceding  article,  momentarily  fail  to  respond 
to  any  sudden  demand,  or  cessation  of  demand, 
made  upon  the  wind.  To  minimise  or  neutralise 
these  effects,  concussion  bellows  are  used  (see 
above),  and,  in  large  organs,  auxiliary  reservoirs 
of  comparatively  small  capacity  and  great  ac- 
tivity are  employed. 

Mr.  Robertson  suggests  that  if  springs  were 
interposed  between  the  weights  and  the  bellows 
the  response  would  be  instantaneous. 

In  the  Austin  system  of  organ-building,  V- 
soaped  springs  of  flat  steel,  riveted  at  the  angle 
and  compensated  by  a  single  folding  rib  in  con- 
junction with  a  light  and  active  pressure-board, 
are  used  to  give  pressure  instead  of  weights. 
Mr.  Hope- Jones  uses  long  spiral  springs  attached 
to  a  pressure-board  in  connection  with  a  single 
pair  of  inward  folding  ribs,  which,  as  previously 
stated,  cause  a  variation  of  pressure  by  virtue 
of  their  position,  and  the  pressure  of  wind  on  the 
ribt  from  within.  As  the  ribs  expand  and  the 
pressure  is  reduced,  the  springs,  being  attached 
to  the  floor,  exert  their  greatest  power,  equalis- 
ing the  pressure  throughout  the  travel  of  the 
pressure-board.  This  arrangement  is  virtually 
a  huge  square-rising  concussion  feeder  or  bellows. 

When  bellows  are  blown  by  hydraulic  power, 
French,  square,  square -drop,  or  square -rising 
feeders  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  hinged, 
diagonal,  or  wedge-shaped  feeders,  and  being 
provided  with  ribt  at  both  ends,  as  in  the  case 


of  the  reservoir,  they  have  a  parallel  motion 
and  throw  double  the  amount  of  wind  at  each 
stroke.  In  modem  organ-building  several  pres- 
sures of  wind  are  employed  in  the  same  instru- 
ment, ranging  in  large  organs  from  about  three 
inches  for  flue  stops  of  delicate  tone,  to  twenty- 
five  inches  for  Tubas.  The  pressure  of  wind  is 
gauged  or  weighed  by  means  of  an  anemometer 
or  wind-gauge,  a  tube  of  glass  having  two  bends 
in  the  form  of  a  syphon,  into  one  of  which  water 
is  poured.  One  end  of  the  tube  being  inserted 
in  a  pipe  hole,  with  the  key  held  down  aild  the 
wind  on,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  wind  upon 
the  water  upsets  its  natural  level,  forcing  the 
water  down  one  portion  of  the  tube  and  up 
another.  The  distance  from  one  level  to  the 
other  is  then  measured  in  inches,  denoting  the 
pressure. 

The  feeders  of  large  organs  of  the  older  type 
are  arranged  and  blown  in  tiers  or  series ;  or 
the  wind  is  generated  at  the  heaviest  pressure, 
and  automatically  let  down,  or  fed  off  into 
auxiliary  reservoirs  of  lower  pressure  by  means 
of  valves,  traps,  or  pallets,  controlled  by  the 
position  of  the  top-boards  of  the  lighter  pressure 
reservoirs,  which  are  the  first  to  fill  and  the 
last  to  empty. 

For  blowing  by  hydraulic  power,  a  water- 
pressure  of  at  least  80  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  is 
desirable.  The  lower  the  water-pressure  is,  the 
larger  the  engine  requires  to  be,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  pressure  of  wind,  the  kind, 
number,  size,  and  dip  of  the  feeders,  and  the 
number  of  strokes  required  in  a  given  time,  to 
supply  the  full  organ,  before  the  power  requisite 
for  the  engine  can  be  determined.  In  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  a  water  service  exists 
having  a  pressure  of  700  lbs.  to  the  square  inch, 
and  in  Manchester  it  is  as  high  as  1000  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch. 

Hydraulic  engines  blow  fast  or  slow  according 
to  the  demand  made  on  the  wind,  the  supply  » 
of  water  to  the  engine  being  automatically  con- 
trolled by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  top  board 
of  the  reservoir.  They  can  be  started  from  the 
keyboard,  and  usually  cause  some  noise  in  the 
action  of  the  pallets  in  starting,  if  the  full  supply 
of  water  is  turned  on  too  rapidly ;  but  they 
blow  very  steadily,  and  are  considered  to  be 
economical  of  power. 

In  the  Swanton  Economiser  the  position  of 
the  top  board  of  the  reservoir  does  not  control 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  engine,  but  affects 
the  amount  of  leverage  obtained  by  the  connec- 
tions in  such  a  way  as  to  vary  the  length  of 
the  stroke  of  the  engine  according  to  the  de- 
mand ;  but  without  affecting  the  dip  of  the 
feeder,  which  always  remains  the  same. 

An  air  compressor  is  practically  an  air-pump, 
and  consists  of  a  cast-iron  cylinder  (usually 
lined  with  brass),  having  a  solid  piston  actuated 
by  a  crank,  shaft,  and  fly-wheeL  The  movement 
of  the  piston  draws  the  air  through  valvea 
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placed  at  the  ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  forces 
it  through  an  ordinary  pallet  valve  into  the 
wind  trunk  and  reservoir.  Its  general  appear- 
ance is  very  similar  to  that  of  an  horizontal 
steam  engine.  (Examples  may  be  found  at  St 
Paul's,  Salisbury,  and  Winchester  Cathedrals.) 

A  rotary  fan,  driven  at  a  rapid  speed  by  a 
gas  engine  or  electric  motor,  creates  a  continuous 
blast  of  air  which  is  conducted  by  a  wind  trunk 
to  the  reservoir. 

Fans  have  the  advantage  of  occupying  but 
little- space,  but  the  high  rate  of  speed  necessary 
is  possibly  conducive  to  waste  of  power,  and  is 
likely  to  cause  a  hum  in  the  wind  trunk,  which, 
however,  is  capable  of  treatment  by  means  of 
a  'silencer' — a  large  leathern  bag  filled  with 
horsehair,  through  which  the  wind  is  made  to 
pass.  Objeotiou  is  sometimes  taken  to  the  fact 
that  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  appreciably 
raised  by  the  rapid  action  of  the  blaides  of  the 
fan. 

A  rotary  blower — rotary  feeder  sjrstem  (driven 
likewise  by  a  gas  or  an  oil  engine,  or  by  electric 
motor) — consists  of  four  weighted  V-shaped 
feeders  attached  at  the  hinge  end  to  a  common, 
hollow,  horizontal  centre  or  shaft,  which  receives 
the  wind  from  the  feeders  as  they  fall  over  in 
succession  in  rotating,  delivering  it  in  turn  to  a 
wind  trunk  at  the  side,  and  thence  into  the 
reservoir.  Opposite  feeders  are  coupled.  The 
top  board  of  the  reservoir  controls  a  valve  in 
the  wind  trunk,  admitting  or  cutting  off  the 
wind  according  to  the  demand  or  supply.  When 
the  reservoir  is  full  and  the  delivery  of  the  wind 
is  cut  off,  back  pressure  is  created,  and  the 
feeders  remain  open  throughout  the  period  of 
their  revolution,  no  wind  being  generated.  As 
demand  is  made  upon  the  wind  the  reservoir 
subsides,  and  opens  the  valve  in  the  wind  trunk ; 
the  back  pressure  is  relieved,  and  the  feeders 
resume  their  efficient  action.  (Example  at  Step- 
ney  Parish  Church.) 

An  improved  form  of  blower,  known  as  the 
compound  centrifugal  organ-blower,  consists  of 
two  or  more  blowers  of  this  description  coupled 
in  series,  the  first  generating,  for  example,  four- 
inch  wind,  and  delivering  it  to  the  second, 
which  raises  it  to,  say,  eight-inch  wind,  and  so 
on,  step  by  step,  to  any  required  pressure. 
This  method  of  obtaining  the  highest  pressure 
by  raising  it  from  the  lower,  is  scientifically 
correct  in  principle  and  economical  in  practice, 
and  the  wind  can  be  drawn  off  or  tapped  at  any 
of  the  pressures  raised. 

The  kinetic  organ-blower  consists  of  a  number 
of  fans  arranged  in  chambers  side  by  side,  in 
series.  Like  the  system  just  described,  each 
succeeding  fan  is  fed  ^Hth  air  already  raised  to 
a  pressure  by  the  fan  below,  and  the  pressure  is 
increased,  step  by  step,  throughout  a  series. 
With  the  ordinary  fan  the  air  is  driven  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  blades  of  the  fan,  but  in 
the  kinetic  blower  it  is  propelled  at  right  angles 


thereto.  These  fiuis  can  be  run  at  a  compara- 
tively slow  speed,  but  the  slower  the  speed,  the 
larger  the  number  of  ians  required.  It  is  stated 
that  at  600  revolutions  per  minute  they  are 
absolutely  silent,  and  may  be  placed  inside  the 
organ.  The  maximum  speed  is  1000  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  wind  may  be  tapped  at 
any  chamber  next  above  the  pressure  required. 
In  the  latest  form  half  the  number  of  fans 
deliver  the  vrind  in  one  direction,  and  the  other 
half  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  this  means 
' end  thrust'  is  eliminated.  (Example  at  War- 
wick Castle.) 

For  the  Sturtevant  silent  oigan-blowing  fans 
it  is  claimed  that '  they  are  automatic  in  regard 
to  air-supply,  for  when  run  at  a  constant  speed 
they  will  maintain  a  constant  pressure  in  the 
reservoir,  irrespective  of  the  volume  withdrawn ; 
the  power  absorbed  by  the  fan  being  roughly 
in  proportion  to  the  volume  handled,  providing 
always  that  the  volume  withdrawn  does  not 
exceed  that  for  which  the  fan  is  rated.'  This 
is  also  true  of  other  fans.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  relief  valves,  as  the  pressure  cannot  rise 
higher  than  that  for  which  the  fan  is  speeded. 
(Examples  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Christ 
Church,  Newgate  Street,  London.) 

In  almost  every  kind  of  rotaiy  blower  the 
motion  is  continuous,  fast  and  loose  pulleys 
being  employed  to  control  the  efficient  action 
of  the  driving  belt  or  strap,  as  in  many  other 
kinds  of  machinery  ;  but  although  the  engine 
or  motor  may  be  running  light,  i.e,  with  no 
load,  continuous  running  is  not  considered  to 
be  so  economical  as  well -controlled  hydraulic 
power. 

Gas  engines  always  make  some  noise,  which, 
however,  can  be  modified  by  providing  for  the 
exhaust  a  concrete  pit  filled  with  rubble, 
covered  by  flagstones  laid  loosely,  and  dis- 
jointed to  give  vent. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  when  the  bellows 
are  situate  at  a  distance  from  the  organ  it  is 
highly  desirable,  in  order  to  secure  an  even 
temperature,  that  the  air  supplying  the  feeders 
should  be  drawn  from  the  chamber  or  building 
in  which  the  organ  is  placed. 

The  names  of  Bamford,  Joy,  Speight,  Blenner- 
hasset,  Kirby,  Melvin,  Watkins  and  Watson, 
Ross,  Vincent  Willis,  Swanton,  and  others  will 
be  familiar  to  those  who  have  traced  or  followed 
the  history  of  organ -blowing  by  hydraulic 
power.  T.  K. 

BELLY.  The  upper  or  anterior  part  of  the 
resonant  box  in  stringed  instruments.  It  is 
made  out  of  a  block  of  pine,  cut  straight  across 
the  grain,  and  forms  a  plate  consisting  of  many 
ribbons  of  hard  fibre  parallel  to  each  other,  by 
their  united  hardness  capable  of  affording  con- 
siderable resistance  to  the  tension  of  the  strings, 
the  interstices  being  filled  up  with  cellular 
matter  of  softer  texture.  The  flat  bellies  of 
the  lute,  mandolin,  cittern,  and  goitar  require 
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no  special  notioe.  The  hollowed  belly  of  the 
Tiol  and  violin  should  be  of  nearly  uniform 
grain,  and  quite  free  from  shakes  or  knots.  A 
moderately  wide  grain,  say  of  sixteen  spaces 
from  fibre  to  fibre,  to  the  inch,  or  thereabouts, 
is  to  be  preferred  ;  but  instruments  having 
closer  or  wider  grain  are  often  found  to  have  a 
fine  tone.  The  wood  should  be  well  seasoned 
— i.e.  have  been  kept  in  a  dry  place,  cut  into 
suitable  blocks,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  ;  but 
it  is  fatal  to  tone  to  use,  as  some  recent  makers 
have  done,  very  old  wood  which  has  lost  its 
elasticity.  The  blocks  are  usually  so  cut  that 
the  hard  ribbons  of  the  belly  are  vertical  to  the 
flat  section  of  the  instrument.  Occasionally  the 
old  makers  sawed  their  blocks  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  the  ribbons  obliquely  inclined  to  the 
plane  of  the  belly,  and  instruments  made  from 
such  blocks  have  been  found  to  possess  an 
exceptional  evenness,  facility,  and  brilliancy 
of  sound :  the  fact  being  that  in  proportion  as 
the  grain  is  inclined  from  the  vertical  standard 
greater  breadth  ia  left  in  the  hard  vibrating 
ribbons,  and  the  volume  of  tone  is  proportion- 
ately increased.  The  latest  instance  of  this 
practice  known  to  the  writer  is  an  English 
tenor  dated  1807.  Since  violin -making  has 
become  for  the  most  part  a  mere  manufacture, 
experiments  of  this  kind  have  been  abandoned. 

The  belly  is  left  thickest  in  the  middle  under 
the  bridge,  and  is  thinned  out  to  the  edges  of 
the  instrument.  If  the  thickness  in  the  centre 
be  too  little  the  tone  will  be  dull ;  and  modem 
copyists  often  leave  it  too  thin  in  order  to 
simulate  the  tone  of  an  old  instrument.  If  it 
be  too  thin  towards  the  edges  the  tone  will  be 
weak.  Repairers  sometimes  tell  the  owner  of  an 
instrument  that  'the  thicknesses  want  alter- 
ing ' ;  and  it  may  be  that  some  restoration  byway 
of  replacing  wood  which  has  been  lost,  whether 
by  the  pressure  of  the  sound-post,  or  by  previous 
tampering,  may  be  advisable.  But  owners  of 
instruments  made  by  makers  of  deoent  reputa- 
tion cannot  be  too  strongly  cautioned  against 
■auctioning  any  thinning  of  the  belly  on  any 
pretence  whatever. 

Among  the  fixed  as  distinguished  from  the 
movable  parts  of  the  instrument  (the  bridge 
and  sound-poet),  the  belly  is  the  only  one  acting 
in  the  production  of  tone ;  the  blocks  serving 
only  to  give  strength  and  resonance  to  the 
resonant  box,  the  bass -bar  distributing  the 
vibrations,  and  the  back  and  sides  chiefly  acting 
as  reverberators.  That  parallelogram  of  the 
belly  which  lies  between  the  upper  curve  of 
the  sound -holes  on  each  side  and  the  blocks 
at  the  top  and  bottom  produces  most  of  the 
tone.  An  instrument  in  which  the  width  of 
this  parallelogram  is  unusually  small  should  be 
avoided  as  likely  to  have  a  weak  tone.  In  the 
case  of  some  high -class  makers  this  apparent 
fault  seems  to  have  no  bad  result,  having 
probably  been  compensated  for  in  some  other 


way ;  and  if  the  instrument  is  otherwise  a  good 
one,  the  expedient,  adopted  by  some  repairers, 
of  inserting  additional  strips  of  wood  in  the 
middle  of  the  belly  and  back,  should  not  be 
resorted  to.  For  other  aspects  of  the  subject, 
see  Bridge,  Sound -holss,  Sound -post,  and 
Violin.  e.  j.  p. 

BELLY  or  SOUNDBOARD  of  pianoforte. 
(Ft,  La  Table  cCharmonie;  Ital.  Tavola  armoniea; 
Ger.  Jtesonanzbodefif  HesonanzUi^el).  The  broad 
flat  of  wood,  of  deal  or  spruce  fir,  Abies  Exeelsa 
— in  America,  Abies  Alba — extended  under  the 
strings  of  a  pianoforte,  and  connected  with 
them  by  a  bridge  of  hard  wood  over  which 
they  are  stretched,  is  technically  called  the  belly, 
but  is  also  called  the  sound-  or  sounding-board. 
The  strings  when  set  in  vibration,  owing  to 
their  small  surface  in  contact  with  the  air,  would 
be  scarcely  audible,  were  it  not  for  the  belly, 
an  auxiliary  vibrating  body  of  large  surface,  to 
reinforce  them.  Thus  the  tone  of  a  pianoforte 
essentially  depends  upon  the  movement  and  vari- 
able pressure  of  the  strings  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  bridge,  by  which  their  vibrations 
are  conveyed  to  the  belly  to  be  intensified  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  fibres  of  this  elastic  support 
There  is  no  sonorous  body  for  which  we  may 
calculate  movement  under  varied  conditions,  and 
then  verify  the  calculation  by  trial,  to  compare 
with  a  stretched  string.  The  problem  ia  £Eir 
more  complicated  of  a  resonant  surface,  as  the 
belly,  and  appears  to  have  oflered  less  attraction 
to  research.  We  are  mainly  indebted  to  Chladni 
for  what  we  know  of  the  forms  of  vibration  of 
resounding  substances.  His  determination  of  the 
nodal  lines  by  means  of  fine  sand  placed  upon 
vibrating  surfaces  has  been  of  great  importance 
to  theory,  and  has  been  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  law  of  the  practice  of  ribbing  the 
belly  diagonally  to  the  direction  of  the  grain 
with  slender  bars  of  pine  has  been  finally 
established  by  Dr.  Schafhaeutl,  who  has  proved 
that  this  contrivance  creates  nodal  lines  of  rest, 
and  prevents  the  transversal  vibration  of  the 
belly  as  a  whole  which  would  be  inimical  to 
the  production  of  tone.  But  up  to  this  time, 
in  the  construction  of  bellies,  experiment  alone 
has  efiected  what  has  been  achieved.  The 
diflerence  in  the  value  of  a  soundboard  depends 
very  much  upon  variations  in  the  proportions, 
direction  of  the  grain  and  barring,  chosen  by 
diflerent  makers  to  reinforce  the  initial  strain 
of  the  vibrating  wires  coercing  the  response  of 
the  wood.  The  proper  vibration  of  a  soundboard 
counts  but  little  in  the  analysis  of  tone  ;  it  is 
responsive,  not  creative.  A.  j.  H. 

BELSHAZZAR.  An  oratorio  of  Handel's, 
occurring  in  the  series  between  'Joseph*  and 
*  Hercules' ;  words  by  Jennens,  much  reduced  by 
HandeL  Dates  on  autograph  (in  Buckingham 
Palace) — at  beginning,  Aug.  28,  1744  ;  at  end 
of  first  part.  Scored  Sept.  5,  ditto ;  end  of 
second  part,  Sept.  10,  ditto.    First  performanoe 
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at  the  King's  Theatre  on  Wednesday  March  27, 
1745,  announced  as  Belteshazzar.  The  oratorio 
was  revived  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  on 
March  19,  1847.  j|See  Maofarren's  preface  to 
Novello's  octavo  edition.]  o. 

BEMBERQ,  Herman,  was  bom  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  of  French  parents,  March  29,  1861. 
He  was.  educated  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
under  Theodore  Dubois  and  Jules  Massenet. 
His  principal  works  are  'La  Mort  de  Jeanne 
d'Arc,'  a  short  cantata  for  soprano  solo,  chorus, 
and  orchestra  (1886);  'Le  Baiser  de  Suzon,' 
a  comic  opera  in  one  act  which  was  produced  at 
the Op^ra  Oomique,  Paris,  in  1888,  and  'Elaine,' 
an  opera  in  four  acts  and  six  tableaux,  which 
was  produced  at  Co  vent  Garden  in  1892  and 
in  New  York  in  1894.  He  has  also  written 
numerous  songs,  of  which  the  most  popular 
are  'Nymphes  et  Silvains,'  'Aime-moi'  and 
<  Chant  Hindou.'  <La  BaUade  du  D^sesper^' 
a  poem  for  recitation  with  musical  accompani- 
ment has  also  won  considerable  favour.  M. 
Bembetg's  music  is  strongly  affected  by  the 
influences  that  have  moulded  modem  f^nch 
music.  His  style  is  formed  in  the  school  of 
Gounod  and  Massenet,  and  his  melodies  often 
recall  those  of  the  composers  whose  methods 
he  has  absorbed.  At  the  same  time,  his  music 
has  unfailing  elegance  and  refinement  of  style, 
and  the  orchestration  of  *  Elaine '  showed  much 
of  the  accomplishment  with  which  French  com- 
posers are  usually  credited.  The  latter  work 
owed  a  good  deal  of  the  success  which  it  won 
in  London  to  a  remarkably  strong  cast,  which 
included  Mme.  Melba,  Mme.  Deschamps,  MM. 
Jean  and  Edouard  de  Beszk^  and  M.  Plan9on, 
but  it  had  the  merit  of  tunefulness  if  not  that 
of  dramatic  power.  B.  a.  s. 

BEMETZRIEDER,  bom  in  Alsace  in  1748 
according  to  F6tis,  but  in  1748  according  to 
Qu^rd,  came  to  Paris,  and  was  engaged  as 
teacher  of  music  to  the  daughter  of  Diderot, 
whose  patronage  was  of  great  service  to  him. 
In  1782  he  left  Paris  for  London,  and  there  he 
died  in  1817.  He  published  both  in  London 
and  Paris  several  didactic  works  on  music,  one 
of  which,  Lemons  de  clavecin  (Paris,  1771),  was 
often  republished  in  France,  Spain,  and  England. 
A  full  list  of  his  books  is  given  in  the  Quetlen- 
Lexikon.  In  the  contest  between  the  Gluckists 
and  Piccinnists  he  wrote  on  the  side  of  tolera- 
tion. Diderot  rewrote  his  contribution  to  the 
discussion — a  questionable  benefit,  except  as  far 
as  sirle  is  concerned. 

BEMOL,  the  French  term  for  Flat.  For  the 
origin  of  the  name  see  the  article  Accidentals. 

BENDA,  Hans  Geoko,  a  weaver,  and  wander- 
ing performer  on  several  instruments,  belonged 
to  the  village  of  Alt-Benatky  in  Bohemia,  and 
was  the  head  of  a  celebrated  family  of  artists. 
His  four  sons,  Franz,  Johann,  Georg,  and  Joseph, 
all  devoted  themselves  to  music. 

(1)  Franz  Benda.     Bom  at  Alt-Benatky, 


Nov.  25,  1709,  remarkable  as  the  founder  of  a 
special  violin  school.  He  was  a  chorister  at 
Prague  in  1718,  and  then  became  a  good 
violinist  and  established  himself  in  Dresden ; 
here  Quantz  heard  him,  and  he  obtained  a  plaoe 
in  the  service  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  in 
1732  ;  on  the  death  of  J.  G.  Graun  in  1771  he 
became  concertmeister  to  his  former  master, 
now  Frederick  the  Great,  whose  flute  concertos 
he  thereafter  accompanied.  In  his  manner  of 
playing  he  especially  affected  the  oantabile. 
His  published  works  include  trios,  concertos, 
solos  for  the  violin  (Paris),  '  Etudes  de  Violin,  on 
Caprices,'  2  books  (posthumous),  and  Exercioes 
progr.  pour  le  Yiolon,'  1  book  (Leipzig,  Eiihnel). 
[See  Ust  in  the  QueUen^ Lexikon,']  He  died  at 
Potsdam,  March  7,  1786.  His  second  daughter, 
Maria  Caroline,  married  Capellmeister  Wolf, 
and  his  fourth,  Julians,  Capellmeister  Beichardt. 
His  eldest  son,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Heinrich, 
bom  at  Potsdam,  July  15,  1745,  was  esteemed 
as  an  excellent  player  on  the  vioUn  and  clavier ; 
he  was  second  violin  in  the  court  band  of  Berlin 
from  1782,  and  his  compositions  found  much 
acoeptanae.  Among  them  were  three  operas, 
'Das  Blumenmadchen,'  'L'Isola  disabitata,'  and 
'Orpheus';  the  cantatas,  'Pygmalion,'  and  'Die 
Grazien ' ;  oratorios,  '  Lob  des  Hochsten,'  and 
'Die  Jiinger  am  Grabe  des  Auferstandenen '; 
various  works  for  orchestra,  clavier,  and  violin. 
He  died  at  Potsdam,  July  19,  1814.  His 
brother  Carl  Hermann  Heinrich,  bom  1748 
(May  2,  according  to  Gerber  and  Riemann, 
May  21  according  to  Eitner's  QueUefi-LexiJcon\ 
approached  nearest  to  his  father  in  the  style  of 
his  violin-playing.  He  was  teacher  of  music  to 
Wilhelm  III.,  and  left  a  sonata  for  violin,  and 
six  adagios  for  pianoforte,  with  remarks  on  the 
mode  of  executing  an  adagio. 

i2)  Johann,  the  second  son  of  Hans  Geoig, 
.  the  least  eminent  of  the  brothers,  was  bom 
1718,  was  a  pupil  of  his  brother  Franz,  was  in 
the  royal  band  from  1740,  and  died  as  kammer- 
musikus  in  Berlin  1752. 

(3)  Georo,  bom  June  80,  1722  (Riemann), 
was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  four,  renowned 
as  an  able  clavier-player  and  oboist.  In  1 740  he 
came  to  Berlin  for  the  sake  of  receiving  instmc- 
tion  from  his  brother  Franz ;  he  was  in  the 
royal  band  as  second  violin  from  1742  ;  in  1748 
he  was  appointed  capellmeister  to  the  Duke  of 
Gotha,  who.  sent  him  to  study  in  Italy  ;  on  his 
return  he  wrote  his  first  duodrama,  '  Ariadne 
auf  Naxos '  (1774),  a  work  which  excited  much 
attention  for  its  novelty  and  ability,  became 
widely  known,  and  entitled  him,  notwithstand- 
ing the  claims  of  Rousseau's  '  Pygmalion,'  to  be 
called  the  inventor  of  the  melodrama.  Full  and 
compressed  scores  of  the  work,  with  German  and 
French  words,  quickly  appeared,  and  a  second 
melodrama,  '  Medea,'  had  an  equal  success  with 
the  first  He  retired  in  1778  from  the  post  of 
capellmeister,  to  which  he  had  been  reappointed 
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on  his  return  from  Italy,  and  took  np  his  abode 
at  Hamburg ;  he  visited  Paris  and  Vienna  for 
the  performanoe  of  his  works,  and  at  length 
settled  himself  in  the  hamlet  of  Kbstritz 
in  Thuringia,  where  he  died  Nov.  6,  1796. 
Besides  the  compositions  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote  masses,  church  cantatas,  many  instru- 
mental works  (concertos,  symphonies,  sonatas 
for  violin  and  harpsichord,  etc),  thirteen  pieces 
for  the  stage,  among  them  the  operettas,  '  Der 
DorQahrmarkt'(1776i  *DerHolzhauer'(l777), 
'Bomeo  und  Jtdie*  (1778),  <  Lucas  nnd  Barb- 
chen,'  'Philon und Theone'  (1779),  and  'Pygma- 
lion, '  a  monodrama.  His  son  Friednoh  Ludwig, 
bom  at  Gotha,  1746,  lived  in  Hamburg,  1780  to 
1782,  where  he  married  a  singer  named  Felicita 
Agnesia  Bietz,  with  whom  he  visited  Berlin  and 
Yienna,  but  from  whom  he  very  shortly  separated. 
He  wrote  an  oratorio,  five  church  cantatas,  and 
an  opera,  '  Der  Barbier  von  Sevilla '  (1779),  two 
other  comic  operas,  three  violin  concertos,  and 
■a  sonata  for  violin.  He  was  appointed  director 
of  the  concerts  at  Eonigsberg  in  1789,  and  died 
there,  March  27,  1792. 

(4)  Joseph,  the  last  of  the  four,  adever  violin- 
player,  bom  March  7,  1724,  held  the  post  of 
concertmeister  to  Friedrich  Wilhelm  XL  at 
Berlin,  where  he  died  in  1804.  His  son 
Ernst  Friedrich,  bom  at  Berlin  1747,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Berlin  amateur  concerts, 
and  died  there  in  1785. 

(5)  Anna  Franziska,  the  only  sister  of  the 
above  four  brothers,  bom  1726,  was  one  of  the 
best  singers  of  her  time.  She  married  a  musi- 
cian of  Qotha  named  Hattasch,  and  died  there 
in  1780. 

Of  this  family  of  artists,  which  thus  lasted 
through  three  generations,  the  most  remarkable 
on  the  whole  were  Franz  and  Georg,  the  latter 
of  whom,  by  his  melodrama  and  operettas,  has 
obtained  a  lasting  position  in  musical  history. 

0.  F.  p.  [With  corrections  and  additions 
from  Biemann  and  Eitner,  op,  ciL] 

BEKDELER,  Johann  Philipp,  bom  about 
1660  at  Riethnordhausen  near  Erfiirt,  was  cantor 
at  Quedlinburg  about  1697.  Biemann  (Lex,) 
gives  the  names  of  two  theoretical  works,  Melo- 
potia  practica  (1686)  and  j^rarium  melopoUicum 
(1688),  not  mentioned  by  Eitner,  who  gives 
the  titles  of  Organoposia  (about  1690,  reprinted 
in  1739),  and  Direetorium  mttncum  (1706). 
A  MS.  treatise,  Collegium  musicttm  de  eomposi- 
Uone^  is  cited  by  Mattheson  in  his  Ehrenpforte. 
Bendeler  died  in  1708. 

BENDL,  Karkl  (or  Karl),  one  of  the  most 
important  of  Bohemian  composers,  bom  at 
Prague,  April  16,  1888,  began  to  study  music 
very  early  under,  first,  his  grandfather ;  next, 
Pietsch,  the  head  of  the  local  Organ  •  School, 
from  which  Bendl  'graduated'  in  1858.  Al- 
ready he  had  composed  a  number  of  small  choral 
works — a  form  for  which  he  showed  special 
Aptitude,  which  he  was  encouraged  to  cultivate 


by  the  springing  into  life  of  a  large  number  of 
choral  societies.  In  1861  his  'Poletige  holubice' 
won  an  important  prize,  and  the  song  imme- 
diately passed  into  the  repertory  of  the  majority 
of  these  societies,  and  Bendl  became  more  or  less 
famous.  Wisely  enough,  however,  he  deter- 
mined for  himself  that  the  confines  of  Bohemia 
were  too  narrow  for  his  proper  development, 
and  in  1864  he  set  out  for  Brussels,  where  for 
a  short  time  he  was  second  conductor  of  the 
Op^a ;  but  after  a  brief  stay  there,  and  at 
Amsterdam  and  Paris^  he  returned  to  Prague 
where,  in  1865,  he  was  appointed  conductor  of 
the  fflimous  Choral  Society  Hlahol,  a  post  he 
held  until  1879,  when  he  became  conductor  of 
the  private  band  of  the  Baron  Dervies  in  Milan, 
Lugano,  and  Nice.  While  still  director  of  the 
Hlahol  he  spent  much  time  in  composition. 
His  first  opera,  'Lejla'  (libretto  by  Krasno- 
horska),  was  produced  on  Jan.  4,  1868,  with 
success,  yet  the  pianoforte  score  subsequently 
published  differs  very  widely  from  the  original 
version  of  the  opera,  whole  parts  having  been 
rewritten  and  new  added.  After  *  Lejla '  followed 
in  fairly  quick  succession  'Bretislav  a  Jitka' 
(1870)  and  '  Stary  zenich,'  a  comic  opera  on 
the  lines  of  Smetana's  'Prodena  nevesta,'  in 
1888  ;  the  operetta  'Indicka  princezna,'  the 
prize  opera  *Cemohorci,'  to  which  was  allotted 
a  prize  at  the  opening  of  the  Interims-Theater 
in  1881  ;  'Carovny  Kvet,'  and  *Gina,'  which 
remained  unperformed  during  their  composer's 
lifetime;  'Karel  Skreta'  (1888);  the  prize 
opera,  <Dite  Tabora'  (1892);  and  'Matki  Mila' 
(1891). 

Meanwhile  Bendl  had  not  been  idle  in  the 
other  forms,  for  his  ballad  *  Svanda  dudak  *  and 
a  number  of  orchestral  works  had  already  become 
known  ;  and  his  D  minor  Mass  for  male  voices, 
another  for  mixed  choir,  two  *Ave's'  and  a 
host  of  songs  and  choruses,  many  of  which  are 
absorbed  into  the  permanent  currency  of  the 
country,  appeared,  with  some  thirty  entr'actes, 
a  violin  sonata,  a  string  quartet  in  F,  op.  119, 
which  is  much  played  by  the  Bohemian  Quartet. 
Bendl's  'Ciganske  Melodie'  is  published  in 
London. 

Bendl,  who  died  at  Prague  Sept  20, 1 897,  was 
a  conservative  musician — ^yet  a  curious  mixture 
of  the  old  and  the  new  romanticists,     r.  h.  l. 

BENDLEB,  or  BENDELEB,  Salomon,  was 
bom  at  Quedlinburg,  1683.  His  father  Joh. 
Philipp  Bendeler  (see  above)  gave  him  his  first 
instraotion  in  music.  Gifted  with  artistic  feel- 
ing and  a  magnificent  bass  voice,  young  Bendler 
was  soon  a  most  remarkable  singer.  In  1712 
he  came  to  London,  and  sang  the  part  of  the 
King  in  '  Ambleto '  by  Gasparini,  and  of  Aigante 
in  Handers  *  Binaldo.'  However,  he  preferred 
an  engagement  at  the  opera  in  Hamburg,  where 
he  obtained  a  most  brilliant  success,  as  also  at 
Leipzig  and  Brunswick.  'During  a  visit  at 
Dantzig,  he  played  the  organ  in  the  principal 
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church  ;  and,  after  a  short  prelude,  gave  forth 
the  full  force  of  his  stupendous  voice  in  a  solo. 
A  sudden  noise  in  the  church  interrupted  both 
the  singer  and  the  service :  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  chief  magistrates,  terrified  by  the  tremendous 
tones,  was  safely  delivered  of  a  son.  Her  hus- 
band, a  martyr  to  the  gout,  was  no  sooner  in- 
formed of  the  event,  than  he  foimd  himself 
instantly  cured.  Hearing  the  name  of  the  artist 
to  whom  he  owed  this  double  debt  and  happi- 
ness, he  invited  Bendler  to  meet  a  distinguished 
company  at  the  christening  feast,  when  he  placed 
on  his  plate  a  sum  of  800  ducats,  thanking  him 
at  the  same  time  for  the  service  he  had  rendered 
him,  both  as  physician  and  accoucheur.'  This 
extraordinary  singer  died  in  1724.  j,  u. 

BENEDETTI,  an  Italian  singer  at  the  Opera 
in  London,  1720.  He  is  mentioned  in  a  witty 
letter  by  Sir  John  Edgar  in  Steele's  journal. 
The  Theatre,  from  Tuesday  March  8  to  Satur- 
day March  12, 1 720,  as  an  instance  of  the  touchi- 
ness of  some  artists.  '  He  set  forth  in  the  re- 
citative tone,  the  nearest  approach  to  ordinary 
speech,  that  he  had  never  acted  anything  in 
any  other  opera  below  the  character  of  a  sove- 
reign, and  now  he  was  to  be  appointed  to  be 
captain  of  a  guard.'  His  portrait  was  engraved 
by  Vertue,  and  is  mentioned  by  Walpole,  Cata- 
logue of  Engravers,  p.  221.  There  is  a  proof 
impression  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
painted  by  Beluzzi  Benedetti  is  represented 
in  a  cloak,  turned  to  the  right,  oval  in  a  frame, 
8vo.     It  is  rare.  J,  M. 

BENEDICITE,  or  the  '  Song  of  the  Three 
Children,'  is  the  canticle  which  is  used  in  the 
Anglican  service  after  the  first  lesson  in  the 
morning,  alternatively  with  the  Te  Deum,  at 
the  option  of  the  minister.  It  is  taken  f^m 
the  Greek  continuation  of  Daniel,  chap,  iii.,  and 
is  of  very  ancient  use  in  the  Church  service, 
being  mentioned  in  St.  Benedict's  ReguUt,  and 
by  Amalarius  as  used  at  matins.  It  was  also 
prescribed  by  Athanasius.  The  ancient  Spanish 
and  Galilean  churches  appointed  it  to  come  be- 
tween the  lessons,  and  in  the  ancient  English 
offices  it  was  one  of  several  psalms  with  which 
Lauds  began.  It  was  retained  by  Cranmer 
in  his  English  Liturgy  of  1549,  and  appointed 
to  be  used  instead  of  the  Te  Deum  in  Lent ; 
but  this  injunction  was  afterwards  removed, 
and  it  became  optional  to  use  it  at  any  time  of 
the  year. 

In  'The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  Noted' 
which  was  published  in  1550,  the  chant  given 
for  it  by  Marbeck  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
Sarum  Breviary,  but  simplified,  in  accordance 
with  Cranmer's  wish  that  *  the  note  that  shall 
be  made  thereunto,  would  not  be  full  of  notes, 
but  as  near  as  may  be  for  every  syllable  a  note, 
so  that  it  may  be  sung  distinctly  and  devoutly.' 

This  canticle  is  more  fitted  for  a  chant  than 
any  other  musical  form,  because  the  second  half 
of  each  verse  is  the  same  throughout     Purcell 


set  it  in  his  double  service  in  B  flat  (MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford)  but  garbled  the  words 
by  making  the  burden  *  Praise  Him,'  etc.  only 
recur  occasionally.  a  h.  h.  p. 

BENEDICT,  Sir  Julius,  bom  at  Stuttgart, 
Nov.  27,  1 804,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
numerous  foreign  musicians  who  have  settled 
in  England  since  Handel's  time.  As  composer, 
performer,  and  teacher  of  music,  he  held  an 
exceptionally  high  position  in  this  country  for 
upwards  of  forty  years.  After  studying  with 
J.  C.  L.  Abeille  in  early  life,  and  subsequently 
under  Hummel,  at  Weimar,  he  was,  in  his  17th 
year,  presented  by  the  illustrious  pianist  to  Weber, 
who  received  him  into  his  house,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  1821  until  the  end  of  1824,  treated 
him,  in  Benedict's  own  words,  '  not  only  as  a 
pupil,  but  as  a  son.'  During  Weber's  visit  to 
Vienna  for  the  production  of  '  Euryanthe,'  he 
introduced  Benedict  to  Beethoven,  on  Oct.  5, 
1828.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  young  Benedict 
was,  on  Weber's  recommendation,  appointed 
conductor  of  the  Eamthnerthor  Theatre  in 
Vienna,  a  post  he  held  from  1828  to  1825.  In 
the  latter  year  he  went  with  Barbaja  to  Italy, 
and  obtained  the  appointment  of  chef  d'orchestre 
at  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  where  he  produced 
his  first  opera,  * Giacinta  ed  Ernesto'  (1829)— 
a  work  which  seems  to  have  been  too  German  for 
the  Neapolitan  taste.  On  the  other  hand,  '  I 
Portoghesi  in  Goa,'  which  Benedict  composed  in 
1880  for  Stuttgart,  may  have  been  found  too 
Italian  for  the  Germans  ;  since,  unsuocessfid  in 
the  city  for  which  it  was  specially  written,  it 
was  warmly  received  by  the  operatic  public  of 
Naples.  The  youthful  maestro,  who  showed 
himself  a  German  among  the  Italians,  and  an 
Italian  among  the  Germans,  went  in  1834  to 
Paris,  at  that  time  the  headquarters  of  Rossini 
and  Meyerbeer,  where  Benedict  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Malibran,  who  suggested  his 
visiting  London  ;  and  from  1835  until  his  death, 
England  was  his  home.  In  1836  Benedict  was 
appointed  to  the  musical  direction  of  the  Opera 
Buffa,  started  by  the  late  John  Mitchell  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre.  *  Here  he  brought  out  with 
success  a  little  work  called  'Un  Anno  ed  un 
Giomo,'  originally  given  in  1 886  at  Naples.  In 
1838  he  produced  his  first  English  opera,  'The 
Gypsy's  Warning ' — remembered  in  the  present 
day  by  the  very  dramatic  bass  air  '  Rage,  thou 
angry  Storm.'  Benedict  was  engaged  at  Druiy 
Lane  Theatre  as  orchestral  conductor  through- 
out that  period  of  Mr.  Bunn's  management, 
during  which  Balfe's  most  successful  operas  were 
brought  out.  To  this  period,  too,  belong  Bene- 
dict's finest  operas,  *The  Brides  of  Venice '  (1 843) 
and  *The  Cnisaders'  (1846),  both  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  under  the  composer's  immediate 
direction.  In  1848  he  conducted  'Elijah'  in 
Exeter  Hall  (Jenny  Lind's  first  appearance  in 
oratorio),  and  in  1850  he  accompanied  Jenny 
Lind  to  the  United  States,  and  dnreoted  most  of 
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her  concerts.  On  his  retom  to  England  in  1852 
lie  accepted  an  engagement  as  musical  conductor 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  afterwards  at 
Drury  Lane,  whither  Mr.  Mapleson's  establish- 
ment was  for  a  time  transferred.  In  1852  he 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Harmonic 
Union.  When  in  1860  Mr.  Mapleson  was 
about  to  produce  (at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre)  an 
Italian  version  of  *  Oberon,'  he  naturally  turned 
to  the  composer  who,  above  all  others,  possessed 
the  secret  of  Weber's  style,  and  requested  him 
to  supply  the  recitatives  wanting  in  tiie  'Oberon ' 
composed  for  the  English  stage,  but  then  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  work  in  Italianised 
form.  In  1860  Benedict's  beautiful  cantata  on 
the  subject  of  'Undine'  was  produced  at  the 
Norwich  Festival,  in  which  Clara  NoveUo  made 
her  last  public  appearance.  In  1862,  soon 
after  the  remarkable  success  of  Dion  Boucicault's 
'  Colleen  Bawn,'  Benedict  brought  out  *  The  Lily 
of  Eillamey,'  on  the  same  subject,  to  a  libretto 
by  OxenfoTCl.  In  1863  he  composed  the  can- 
tata of '  Richard  Co&ur  de  Lion,'  for  the  Norwich 
Festival  of  that  year.  His  operetta  the  '  Bride 
of  Song'  was  given  at  Covent  Garden  in  1864  ; 
his  oratorio  of  *  St.  Cecilia, '  at  the  Norwich  Festi- 
val of  1866  ;  that  of  *  St.  Peter,*  at  the  Birming- 
ham Festival  of  1870.  [A  cantata  '  Graziella,' 
was  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of 
1882  (originally  intended  for  the  Norwich  Festi- 
val of  1881,  but  not  completed  in  time),  and 
in  Aug.  1883  was  performed  as  an  opera  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  Benedict  conducted  every 
Norwich  Festival  from  1845  to  1878  inclusive, 
the  meeting  properly  due  in  1851  being  post- 
poned till  the  following  year  and  so  allowing  of 
his  return  from  America.  He  conducted  the 
Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society  from  1876  to 
1880. J  As  'conductor'  at  chamber-concerts, 
where  the  duties  of  the  musician  so  entitled 
consist  in  accompanying  singers  on  the  piano- 
forte, Benedict  came  at  least  as  often  before 
the  public  as  in  his  character  of  orohestral  chief. 
With  rare  interruptions  he  officiated  for  many 
years  as  conductor  at  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 
certs since  they  first  started.  His  own  annual 
concert,  a  Gargantuan  feast  of  music,  was  looked 
upon  for  some  forty  years  as  one  of  the  great 
festivals  of  the  musical  season.  Though  more 
prolific  masters  may  have  lived,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  one  who  has  laboured  with 
success  in  so  many  different  styles.  In  1873  a 
symphony  by  the  now  veteran  composer  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Crjrstal  Palace ; 
and  a  second  in  the  following  year ;  so  that 
a  complete  edition  of  Benedict's  works  would 
include,  besides  ballads  and  pianoforte  fantasias, 
operas,  oratorios,  cantatas,  and  compositions  in 
the  highest  form  of  orchestral  music.  Benedict, 
who  had  previously  been  naturalised,  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1871.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday  he 
was  named  Knight  Commander  of  the  orders  of 


Franz  Joseph  (Austria),  and  of  Frederic  (Wiir* 
temberg).  In  the  same  year  his  numerous 
English  friends  gave  a  testimonial  'in  appreciation 
of  his  labours  during  forty  years  for  the  advance- 
ment of  art,  and  as  a  token  of  their  esteem.' 
The  presentation  of  a  service  of  silver  took  place 
in  the  following  summer,  at  Dudley  House. 
Benedict  was  also  decorated  by  the  Sovereigns 
of  Prussia,  Italy,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Portugal, 
and  Hanover.  He  died  at  2  Manchester  Square, 
on  June  5,  1885,  and  was  buried  on  the  11th  in 
Eensal  Green  Cemetery.  h.  a.  e. 

BENEDICTINE  ORDER.     See  Solesmbs. 

BENEDICTUS,  the  song  of  Zacharias,  the 
father  of  John  the  Baptist,  taken  from  Luke  i, 
is  the  canticle  appointed,  alternately  with  the 
Jubilate,  to  follow  the  lessons  in  the  Morning 
Service  of  the  Anglican  Chureh.  It  has  occupied 
that  position  from  ancient  times,  being  men- 
tioned by  Amalarius  (t837)  as  following  the 
lessons  at  Lauds.  It  followed  the  lessons  in  the 
ancient  English  offices,  and  was  retained  by 
Cranmer  in  his  English  Liturgy  in  1549,  at  first 
without  the  Jubilate,  which  was  added  in  1582 
to  obviate  repetition  when  the  Benedictus  oc- 
curred in  the  gospel  or  second  lesson.  Two 
chants  are  given  for  it  by  Marbeck  in  '  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  Noted,*  of  1550,  viz.  the  5th 
tone  with  1st  ending,  and  the  8th  tone  with 
1st  ending.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  more 
elaborate  forms  of  composition,  and  there  are 
two  well-known  ancient  settings  by  Tallis  and 
Gibbons. 

The  same  canticle  is  also  used  by  the  Roman 
Chureh,  and  is  mentioned  by  Mendelssohn  in  his 
letter  to  Zelter  describing  the  music  of  Holy 
Week.  But  a  different  '  Benedictus,'  which  is 
better  known  to  musicians,  is  that  which  occurs 
in  the  service  of  the  Mass,  after  the  Sanctus, 
which  has  been  the  occasion  for  much  famous 
and  beautiful  music  by  the  greatest  masters ;  the 
whole  words  of  which  are  only  'Blessed  is  he  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'   o.  H.  n.  p. 

BENELLI,  Antonio  Perborino,  bom  Sept. 
5,  1771,  at  Forli.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  as  is 
said,  he  received  instruction  in  counterpoint  from 
Padre  Martini,  who  died  when  Benelli  was  little 
more  than  twelve,  and  was  unable,  for  above  two 
years  before  his  death,  to  bestow  much  care  upon 
his  scholars.  Benelli  had,  however,  the  instruc- 
tion of  Padre  Mattel,  the  successor  of  Martini. 
In  1790  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
San  Carlo,  at  Naples,  as  first  tenor.  His  voice 
was  of  moderate  quality  ;  but  his  method  was 
admirable,  and  obtained  for  him  a  sucds  ctestime. 
Benelli  accepted  an  engagement  at  London  in 
1798,  where  he  was  received  with  favour.  In 
1801  he  repaired  to  Dresden,  and  remained  until 
the  year  1 822,  at  which  time,  when  fifty-one,  and 
after  singing  in  public  for  thirty-two  years,  his 
voice  failed,  and  he  retired  with  a  pension. 

Benelli  had  also  made  himself  known  as  a 
clever  composer,  particularly  in  the  Chureh  style ; 
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but  his  best  works  are  hia  excellent  '  Method/ 
and  his  'Solfeggi'  which  ran  through  several 
editions.  He  was  a  successful  contributor  to  the 
AUgemeine  Musikalisehe  Zeihing  of  Leipzig. 
Upon  his  retirement)  he  obtained  from  Spontini 
the  post  of  professor  of  singing  at  the  Berlin 
Opera,  which  he  filled  till  1829.  He  might 
have  remained  much  longer,  had  he  not  attacked 
Spontini  with  violence,  in  1828,  in  the  Allge- 
meineZeitungf  apropos  of  his  opera  of  'Olimpia.' 
Unfortunately  he  hiad  previously  written  a  very 
favourable  review  of  the  same  work  :  Spontini 
printed  the  two  accounts  side  by  side.  Benelli 
had  nothing  to  reply  ;  he  soon  received  his  eangd 
and  departed,  first  to  Dresden,  where  he  still 
had  his  pension,  then  to  Bomichen,  in  the 
Hartz,  where  he  died  in  poverty  Aug.  16,  1880. 
Benelli's  real  titie  to  estimation  is  founded  on 
his  '  Gesanglehre '  (1819),  which  appeared  first 
in  Italian,  as  'Begole  peril  canto  figurato'(1814), 
and  on  his  '  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Stimme '  in 
the  A.M.Z,y  Leipzig  (1824).  [Several  masses, 
church  music,  and  vocal  pieces,  are  mentioned 
in  Eitner's  QueUen-Lexikon,]  j.  u, 

BENEVOLI,  Orazio,  a  celebrated  contra- 
puntist, bom  at  Rome  in  1602,  was  reputed  to  be 
a  natund  son  of  Duke  Albert  of  Lorraine.  He 
studied  under  V incenzo  Ugolini,  ^  and  was  maestro 
di  cappella  in  the  Church  of  S.  Luigi  de'  FrancesL 
After  a  brief  tenure  of  this  post  he  was  called  into 
the  service  of  the  Austrian  Court,  and  during  his 
residence  at  Vienna,  in  the  years  1648-46,  he 
published  several  collections  of  motets  and  offer- 
tories, but  his  best  works  were  produced  after  his 
return  to  Rome.  Here  he  resumed  his  former 
office  in  S.  Luigi  de'  Franceei,  but  held  it  only 
for  a  few  weeks.  On  Feb.  23, 1 646,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  on  Nov.  7  of 
the  same  year  he  became  maestro  di  cappella  at 
the  Vatican.  This  appointment  he  retained,  in 
high  repute  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  composer, 
until  his  death  on  June  17,  1672.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Church  del  Santo  Spirito  in 
Sassia. 

Benevoli's  chief  merit  as  a  composer  was  the 
skill  with  which  he  handled  a  large  number  of 
separate  parts.  Masses,  psalms,  motets,  and  an- 
thems of  his  for  12,  16,  24,  and  48  voices,  in  4, 
6,  6,  8,  and  even  12  distinct  choirs,  are  quoted 
by  Baini,  Santini,  Bumey,  F^tis,  and  others. 
Bumey  (Hist.,  ii  474)  specially  praises  a  mass 
a  sei  cori  in  his  own  possession  ;  and  F^tis  cites 
a  mass  for  48  voices  in  12  choirs  '  as  a  feat  never 
excelled,  and  only  twice  equalled,  viz.  by  J.  B. 
Giansetti  and  G.  Ballabene.  A  festival  mass  and 
a  hymn  in  56  parts  (vocal  and  instrumental) 

>  MutliiL  Borncj,  BerUnl.  Orloff.  and  othcn,  Bpeak  of  B«neToU  u 
fh«  papU  of  Benurdlno  Naninl ;  but  Ubcomti,  donVUaa  writing  vith 
ftoonrat*  knowledge,  mjb  In  his  lMt0ra  ad  Otteut,  Ptnaiptgi,  pp.  86. 
BB. '  iho  other  renowned  pnpil  and  faTonrlte  of  B.  Nanlnl  wma  Vln> 
oenio  Ugolini, «  gnat  maeter  in  the  art  of  tmnhlng  ...  as  many  of 
his  pnpUa  have  diown,  eepeelally  Beneroli  .  .  .  who  excelled  his 
nuaier  and  all  others  llTing  in  writing  for  four  or  even  dz  oholxB  In 
tour  parte  each  .  •  .' 

a  i£jfl  Hms  wae  rang  at  Borne,  In  a  Harfa  iopona  lOnerva.  bj  IBO 
profeeaora.  on  Aug.  4. 1680 ;  and  the  expeiMe  of  the  perfonnaaoe  [ 
wae  borne  by  a  notary,  Doinlnique  Fonthla  by  name.  I 


are  printed  as  vol.  X.  i  of  the  DenkmaUr  der 
Tonkunst  in  Oesterreich,  1903.  Specimens  of 
Benevoli's  works  will  also  be  found  in  the  con- 
trapuntal treatises  of  Padre  Martini,  Padre  Pao- 
lucci,  and  F^tis,  who  are  of  one  mind  in  regarding 
him  as  an  admirable  model  to  study  in  writing  for 
a  large  number  of  voices.  But,  excepting  this 
particular  kind  of  skill  and  ingenuity,  Benevoli's 
music  has  no  real  artistic  value.  His  fugues  are 
rarely  developed,  for  after  a  few  bars  they  break 
pff^  and  though  his  harmony  obviously  imitates 
Palestrina's,  it  fidls  far  short  of  the  same  level  of 
excellence  in  respect  of  simplicity  and  grandeur. 
Many  of  Benevoli's  works  are  extant,  printed 
in  the  collections  of  Poggioli,  Bianchi,  Sileari* 
Florido,  and  in  MSS.  in  the  Vatican,  the  Lateran, 
Bologna,  Dresden,  Vienna,  the  Royal  Library  at 
Berlin,  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  the  Casa 
Corsini  alia  Lungara,  in  Sir  Frederick  Ouaeley's 
library,  and  in  the  British  Museum.  Some  wiU  be 
found  also  in  the  collections  published  by  Tesch- 
ner,  Wullner,  Rochlitz,  andPrincedelaMoskowa^ 
See  the  Ust  in  the  QuelUn-Leasikon,   A.  H.  w. 

BEKINCORI,  Anoelo  Maria,  bom  at 
Brescia,  March  28, 1779,  died  at  Paris,  Dec  80, 
1 821 ;  pupil  of  Ghiretti,  Rolla,  andCimsJosa.  His 
opera  of  '  Nitteti '  was  produced  in  Italy,  and 
well  received  also  in  Vienna  about  1800.  At 
Vienna  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Haydn, 
with  whose  quartets  he  was  so  delighted  as  to 
abandon  dramatic  composition  for  the  time  and 
write  nothing  but  quartets.  In  1 803  he  went  to 
Paris  and  wrote  two  operas,  which  were  accepted 
but  never  performed,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  this  excellent  musician  obtained  sufficient 
pupiU  to  secure  him  a  subsistence.  In  1815, 
1818, 1819,  he  brought  out  three  operas  without 
success.  The  end  of  his  life  was  brightened  by 
a  hope  he  did  not  live  to  see  realised.  Isonard 
had  died  leaving  his  opera  '  Aladin '  unfinished, 
and  this  Beninoori  was  commissioned  to  com- 
plete. A  march  for  the  first  act,  and  the  three 
last  acts  completed  the  work,  which  was  enthusi- 
astically received  on  Feb.  6,  1822,  just  six  weeks 
after  Benincori's  death.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
fact  that  the  theatre  was  on  this  occasion  for  the 
first  time  lighted  with  gas  may  have  had  some 
share  in  the  success  of  the  opera.  He  left  much 
music  in  MS.,  but  his  best  compositions  are 
probably  his  quartets.  M.  c.  o. 

BENINI,  SiGNORA,  an  Italian  prima  donna, 
singing  at  Naples  witii  her  husband  in  1784.- 
They  came  to  London  in  1787,  and  sustained 
the  first  parts  in  comic  opera.  Benin!  had  a 
voice  of  exquisite  sweetness,  and  finished  taste 
and  neatness,  but  too  littie  power  for  a  large 
theatre.  Though  generally  confined  to  opera 
bufiiEk,  yet  her  appearance  and  style  seemed  much 
more  adapted  to  the  opera  seria,  for  which  she 
had  sufficient  feeling  and  expression,  as  she 
showed  in  her  excellent  performance  of  Jephtha's 
daughter.  During  an  illness  of  Mara,  she  filled 
with  great  sweetness,  and  much  more  appro- 
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priate  figure  and  manner,  her  part  in  Tarchi's 
*  Vii^ginia.'  She  had  not  indeed  the  gaiety  of 
oonntenanoe  nor  the  yivacity  requisite  for  a 
prima  bvffay  and  though  a  singer  of  considerable 
merit)  had  to  give  way  when  Storace  appeared. 
Of  her  subsequent  life  nothing  is  known.  J.  M. 
BENNET,  John  (1699-1614).  One  of  the 
best  of  the  English  madrigalists,  as  to  whose 
biography  we  possess  next  to  no  details.  In 
1599  he  published  a  set  of  '  Madrigalls  to  Foure 
Voyces,'  printed  by  William  Barley.  The  title- 
page  terms  them  '  his  first  works/  and  in  the 
dedication  to  Ralph  Asheton  he  says  that  they 
are  *  the  first  fruits  of  my  simple  skilL'  Ralph 
Asheton  (of  Lever)  was  a  prominent  magistrate 
and  Receiver  for  the  Duohy  of  Lancaster  under 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and  as  Bennet  acknow- 
ledges him  as  in  '  many  waies  a  principal  patron 
of  my  good '  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  composer 
may  have  been  a  native  of  Lancashire,  especially 
as  no  trace  of  him  can  be  found  in  London 
records.  An  anthem,  'O  God  of  Gods  and  King 
of  Kings,'  for  five  voices  and  instruments,  seems 
to  have  been  written  for  the  Coronation  of 
James  I.,  and  he  contributed  five  hymn  tunes 
to  Barley's  Psalter  (published  between  1604 
and  1614),  three  of  which  were  reprinted  in 
Ravenscroft's  Psalter  (1621).  He  also  contri- 
buted a  madrigal  '  All  creatures  now  are  merry 
minded'  to  'The  Triumphs  of  Oriana'  (1601), 
and  five  short  madrigals  to  Ravenscroft's  '  Briefe 
Discourse'  (1614).  In  the  preface  to  the  last- 
mentioned  work  he  is  spoken  of  as  follows: 
'  Maister  lokn  Bennett  a  Gentleman  admirable 
for  all  kindes  of  Composures^  either  in  Artf  or 
Ayrt,  Simple  or  Mixt,  of  what  Nature  soeuer. 
I  can  easily  belieue  he  had  somwhat  more  then 
Artf  euen  some  NcUurall  instinct  or  Better  In- 
spircUiati,  by  which,  in  all  his  workes,  the  very 
life  of  that  Passion^  which  the  DiUy  sounded,  is 
so  tmely  exprest,  as  if  he  had  measured  it  alone 
by  his  owns  Soule,  and  inuented  no  other  Ear- 
many,  then  his  owne  sensible  feeling  in  that 
Affection  did  affoord  him.'  Ravenscroft's  judg- 
ment of  his  merits  has  been  endorsed  by  pos- 
terity, for  scarcely  any  other  composer  of  his 
school  has  maintained  such  steady  popularity. 
His  works  are  as  follows : — 

L  'KBdrifRlli  to  fovz*  VojroM,'  1B081    (Remliitad  In  nora  trtlM 

Mnsleal    Antiquarian    Society.    1846.      Edited    by    B.    J. 

Hopklna.) 
L  ItRUMUrnpanddovn.    (J.OwlIt, 'AOoUeetionof  lUdricaU.' 

etc..  181A,  No.  S.) 
%  Weep,  dlly  eoal.    OL  WeblK  *  A  OoDeetlon  of  M>rtTlg>li.'  etc.. 

1W8.  p.  a.  Norello ;  'Olee-HlT*.'  1809.  No.  78.) 
a  So  Kradoiie  U  thy  eweet  eelf.    flL  Webb.  cm.  e«.  p.  IS.  'Glee* 

HiTe.'Na80L  Both  a* 'So  knrely  lathy  dear  eelf.') 
4  IM  go,  why  do  Ttm  etay  met  ('  Arion,*  IMS,  No.  60.) 
a  Gome,  ahepherda,  follow  me.    (B.  Webb,  op.  e*.  p.  98 ;  Hawea, 

'A  Seriea  of  Madrlgala.'  etc.  Na  90;  W.  Horaley.  'Vocal 

Harmony.'  18SI.  UL  119;    'Olee-mTe.'   No^   8;   Novallo'a 

Tonlo  Sol-fa  Bmim,  1888.  No.  1007.) 
a  I  laaffulah  to  eomplaln  me.    (*  Arion.'  1908.  voL  t.) 
7.  Bine  ont,  ye  Nlmphca.    (Owflt.  op.  eU.  Na  17.) 
a  Thlrate.  ileeiMit  thoat    (Gwllt.  o|>.  e«.  No.  98 ;  Hawea,  op.  eft. 

No.  97 ;  '  Olee-mTe.'  No.  79.) 
a  Te  reaUcH  thooghta.    (Hawklna,  Eittcr^  oT  Muate,  177a  lit 

n.  886.) 
la  Whan  aa  I  glanoe.    rWarren.  'A  CoUeotloii  of  Oatebea,'  etc. 

ITOaM.  No.  1 ;  J.  Bibbald  and  Co. 'a  OoUeetlon  of  Oatehea, 

1780.  roL  111. :  T.  OUphant  (Oalkla  and  Bndd).  1844:   J. 

Foater.  'Choral   Hanaonlat.'  1879.  No.  a ' — "* 

•Whenaallook'd.') 


jl8«7.) 
J86t)p. 
BO.  ToL 


.No. 
B  Sol-fa 
teaia.' 


IL  On 
18.  Oa 
la  Wc 

71 

11 

•( 
6 

84 

'1 

01 

14  Since  neither  tlmee  of  Joy. 
la  O  grief,  where  ihall  poor  grief  t 
la  Oaweetgrlef. 
17.  Beat  now,  Amphlon. 
IL  *AU  creatnrea  now  are  meny  minded'  (*11m  THnmpha  of 

Orlana.'  1001.    Beprlnted  with  the  complete  work,  and  alao 

Sr  Hawea,  op.  eU.  No.  0 ;  'Glee-Hire,'  No.  9 :  Lealle,  cp.  ctt. 
o.  18:  Booeey.  'Standard  Madrlgala,'  1880.  No.  OL 
HL  Fire  Madrlgala  In  Bavenaeroft'a  '  Briefe  Dlaooaxae'  (1614). 
L  The  Hunt  la  api 
a  hart,  fklknera,  lore, 
a  Bound  about  In  a  fair  rlng^a. 
4  What  aeekei  thon  foolT 
a  My  mlatreaa  la  aa  fair  aa  Una.     (OUphant,  'Hie  liorer  to  hla 

Mlitren '  (Cramer).  1844 ;  JTiMfeol  Timm,  1877.  No.  4ia) 
a  A  bOTgen'a  a  borgen. 
rv.  Fire  Hymn  Tunea  In  Barley'i  FBalter  (1004M614!);  thiw 


r  (1621). 


reprinted  In  BaTenieroft'i 
V.  'O  God  of  Goda  aad  Kinc  of  Ktnga.' 

Inatramenti.     (Briti^  Mnaeam.  Ad.  M&  99,879-6) ;  Boyal 
College  of  Mnaic  (Sacred  Harmonic  Catalogoe,  1649) ;  Chrlat 


CharDfa.  Oxford ;  Peterhooae  CoUeotion  (imperfect). 

glvee  honour.'   _Alto  eolo  j  "■ 
ment  for  fire  uatromenta. 


VI.  'BUai,  her 


Ivee  honour.'     Alto  wdo  with  aooompanl- 
latromenta.     (Brltlah  Mnaeum,  Ad.  MB. 

17,7B6«L) 
Vn.  'Venua*  Blrda.*    For  flTe  Inatrumenta,  probably  a  tranaorip* 

tlon  of  a  MadrigaL    (Britlah  Mueum.  Ad.  M&  17.78641. ) 

A  fugue  in  D,  for  organ,  printed  by  A.  W. 
Marchant  in  Trcmscriptions/or  the  Organ  (1895), 
as  Rennet's,  is  the  composition  of  an  18th 
century  organist  of  the  same  name.    w.  b.  s. 

BENNOT,  Saunders,  was  oiganist  at  Wood- 
stock,  and  composer  of  anthems,  pieces  for  piano- 
forte and  several  songs  and  glees.     He  died  of 
consumption  May  26,  1809,  at  an  early  age. 
w.  H.  H. 

BENNETT,  Alfred  William,  Mus.Bac., 
Ozon.,  bom  1806,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Bennett,  organist  of  Chichester.  In  1826  he 
succeeded  William  Woodcock,  Mus.Bac.,  as 
organist  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  organist 
to  the  University.  He  published  a  volume 
containing  a  service  and  some  anthems  of  his 
composition,  and  in  1829,  in  conjunction  with 
William  Marshall,  a  collection  of  chants.  He 
died  Sept  12,  1830,  from  the  effect  of  a  fall 
from  a  coach,  aged  twenty-five.        w.  n.  H. 

BENNETT,  George  John.  Bom  May  6, 
1868,  at  Andover,  Hampshire,  he  was  a  chor- 
ister in  Winchester  College  Choir  from  1872 
till  the  end  of  1878.  He  then  gained  the  Balfe 
Scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
where  he  studied  under  G.  A.  Macfarren  and 
other  masters  until  1884.  Upon  leaving  the 
Academy  he  studied  in  Germany  for  three  years, 
for  a  short  time  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule  der 
Musik,  under  Kiel  and  Heinrich  Barth  (piano- 
forte), and  afterwards  for  two  years  at  Munich, 
his  masters  being  Joseph  Rheinberger  for  com- 
position and  organ,  and  Hans  Bussmeyer  for 
pianoforte.  v 

He  returned  to  London  in  1887,  and  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
and  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  harmony 
and  composition  at  that  Institution  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  From  1890  to  1895  he  held  several 
organ  appointments,  including  that  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Wilton  Road,  Pimlico.    In  1 896,  on  the 
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retirement  of  J.  M.  W.  Young  (who  had  held 
the  post  for  forty-five  years),  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  an  office  he  still 
(1903)  holds.  In  this  official  capacity  he  ably 
conducted  the  Lincoln  Musical  Festivals  of  1896, 
1899,  and  1902.  He  is  conductor  of  the  Lin- 
coln Musical  Society  (founded  in  1896)  and  of 
the  Lincoln  Orchestral  Society. 

He  qualified  for  the  Fellowship  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Organists  in  1882  ;  he  graduated  at 
Cambridge  Mus.B.  1888,  and  Mus.D.  1893. 
He  has  examined  for  musical  degrees  at  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Durham,  at  the 
Boyal  College  of  Organists,  and  the  Associated 
Board  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music  and  the 
Boyal  College  of  Music. 

Dr.  Bennett'8composition8,whichshowrefined 
musicianship  and  a  gift  of  melody,  include : 
Serenade  for  orchestra  and  '  Jugendtraume '  over- 
ture (both  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1887) ; 
Festival  Evening  Service  in  A,  with  orchestral 
accompaniment  (composed  for  the  Dedication 
Service,  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  1890)  ;  Trio  in  E 
for  pf.  vlu.  and  v'cello  (London,  1893);  Easter 
Hjrnm,  for  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra  (composed 
for  the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  Si.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  1895) ;  Cymbeline  overture  (Phil- 
harmonic Society,  1895)  ;  Suite  in  D  minor,  for 
orchestra  (Lincoln  Festival,  1902)  ;  in  addition 
to  a  Festival  Te  Deum  for  soli,  chorus,  and 
orchestra  ;  Mass  in  B  flat  minor  for  soli,  chorus, 
and  orchestra  ;  church  music,  songs,  part-songs, 
pianoforte  pieces,  etc.  f.  o.  e. 

BENNETT,  Joseph,  critic  and  liUiratewr ; 
bom  at  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire,  Nov.  29, 1831. 
After  holding  varioiis  musical  positions,  such  as 
precentor  at  Weigh  House  Chapel,  and  organist 
at  Westminster  Chapel,  he  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  musical  critic,  and  was  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  SuTiday  limeSy  the  PcUl  Mall 
Chaette^  and  the  Oraphic.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  librettos  of  the  *Good  Shepherd'  (J.  F. 
Bamett),  the  *Bose  of  Sharon,'  the  '  Dream  of 
Jubal,'  'Story  of  Sayid,'  and  'Bethlehem' 
(Mackenzie),  the  'Golden  Legend'  (Sullivan), 
'  Euth  *  (Cowen),  and  *  The  Garden  of  Olivet  * 
(Bottesini)  and  many  others.  Mr.  Bennett  fur- 
nished the  analyses  for  the  programme-books 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  the  Monday 
and  Saturday  Popular  Concerts  from  1885  until 
the  cessation  of  the  original  scheme  in  1903. 
His  account  of  the  origin  of  the  latter,  A  Story 
of  Tm  Hundfed  C<mcerts,  1869-87,  was  published 
Apropos  of  the  thousandth  concert,  April  4, 1887. 
Mr.  Bennett  has  published  Letters  from  BayretUh 
(1877),  originally  contributed  to  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph; his  articles  on  'The  Great  Composers, 
sketched  by  themselves  *  began  in  the  Musical 
Times f  Sept  1877,  and  were  continued  till  Dec 
1891,  while  some  of  them  are  republished  as 
Primers  of  Musical  Biography  (Novello).  An 
important  History  of  the  Leeds  Festival  (with  F. 
R.  Spark)  appeared  in  1892.  Mr.  Bennett  edited 


Concordia  during  its  too  short  existence  (May 
1875  to  April  1876),  and  among  his  valuable 
contributions  is  a  '  Comparison  of  the  original 
and  revised  Scores  of  £^jah,*  which,  after  the 
death  of  Concordia,  was  completed  in  the  Musical 
Times.  It  is  however  as  the  musical  critic  of 
the  Ikiily  Telegraph  that  Mr.  Bennett  exerdaes 
the  greatest  influence.  o. 

BENNETT,  Thomas,  bom  at  Fonthill,  prob* 
ably  in  1784  (if  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone 
may  be  trusted),  was  a  chorister  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  under  Joseph  Corfe,  organist  and 
master  of  the  choristers  there.  He  became 
organist  of  St  John's  Chapel,  Chichester,  and 
in  1803  organist  at  Chichester  CathedraL  He 
published  '  An  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Sing- 
ing,' 'Sacred  Melodies'  (selected),  and  'Cathe- 
dral Selections.'  He  died  March  21,  1848, 
aged  sixty-  nine.  w.  h.  h. 

BENNETT,  William,  was  bom  about  the 
year  1767  at  Coombeinteignhead,  near  Teign- 
mouth.  He  received  his  early  musical  education 
at  Elxeter  under  Hugh  Bond  and  William  Jack- 
son. He  then  came  to  London,  and  studied 
under  John  Christian  Bach,  and  afterwards  under 
Schroeter.  In  1798  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Plymouth.  His  com- 
positions comprise  anthems,  glees,  songs,  a  piano- 
forte concerto,  op.  4,  and  pianoforte  and  oigan 
music.     He  died  about  1830.  w.  h.  h. 

BENNETT,  Sir  William  Stbrndale, 
MUS.D.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  was  bora  at  Sheffield, 
April  18,1816.  Like  almost  all  composers  of  emi- 
nence he  inherited  the  musical  temperament,  his 
grandfather,  John  Bennett,  having  been  lay  derk 
at  King's,  St  John's,  and  Trinity  Colleges,  and 
his  father,  Robert  Bennett,  an  organist  at  Shef- 
field, and  a  composer  of  songs ;  and  doubtless  he 
thus  received  some  of  that  early  familiarity  with 
things  musical  in  the  daily  life  of  his  home  which 
has  had  so  much  influence  in  determining  the 
bent  and  the  career  of  many  eminent  composers. 
The  death  of  his  father  when  he  was  but  three 
years  old  cut  him  off  from  this  influence  of  home 
tuition  or  habituation  in  music,  but  his  education 
in  the  art  seems  to  have  been  weU  cared  for  by 
his  grandfather,  to  whose  home  at  Cambridge  he 
was  then  transferred.  In  February  1824  he  en- 
tered the  choir  of  King's  College  Chapel,  but  his 
exceptional  musical  ability  became  so  evident, 
that  two  years  afterwards  he  was  removed  from 
Cambridge  and  placed  as  a  student  in  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Music,  with  which  institution  his 
name  was  to  be  closely  connected  throughout 
his  later  life.  He  received  instruction  from 
Lucas  and  Dr.  Crotch  in  composition,  and  from 
W.  H.  Holmes  in  pianoforte-playing,  from  whom 
he  subsequently  passed  to  the  veteran  Cipriani 
Potter  ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  teacher,  well  known  to  have  been 
the  enthusiastic  votary  of  Mozart,  we  may  trace 
in  part  that  admiration  for  the  pure  style  and 
clear  form  of  the  art  of  Mozart,  which  Bennett 
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retained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  Ticisaitades  of  modem  musical  fashion, 
and  the  inflaence  of  which  is  so  distinctly 
traceable  in  his  own  music.  [It  is  worth  men- 
tioning that  he  played  a  concerto  by  Dussek  at 
an  Academy  concert  in  1828,  and  that  he  under- 
took the  part  of  Gherubino  in  a  performance  of 
'  Figaro  *  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  institution 
in  the  King's  Theatre  on  Dec  11,  1880.] 
Among  the  unpublished  compositions  of  his 
Academy  student  days  are  some  productions  of 
great  merit ;  but  the  first  on  which  his  reputa- 
tion as  composer  depends  (and  which  stands  as 
Opus  1  in  the  list  of  his  published  compositions), 
is  the  Concerto  in  D  minor,  written  in  1882, 
and  performed  by  the  composer,  then  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  at  the  public  concert  of  the 
Academy  March  80,  1888  ;  the  committee  of 
the  Academy  gave  a  practical  proof  of  their 
appreciation  by  publishing  the  work  at  their 
own  expense.  His  next  published  work,  the 
•Capriocio  in  D  minor,'  op.  2  (dedicated  to 
Cipriani  Potter),  clearly  shows  in  its  opening 
theme  the  influence  of  his  admiration  for  Men- 
delssohn, then  the  central  figure  of  the  musical 
world,  though  there  are  touches  of  complete 
originality  suggesting  the  pianoforte  style  which 
the  composer  subsequently  made  his  own.  The 
Overture  to  Parisina, '  a  most  impassioned  work, 
was  composed  in  1884  [in  which  year  he  was 
elected  organist  of  St  Anne's  Chapel  (now 
Church),  Wandsworth,  at  a  salary  of  thirty 
guineas  per  annum],  as  also  the  Concerto  in  C 
minor,  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Society  of 
British  Musicians  in  the  same  year  ;  a  work  in 
the  highest  and  purest  style  of  the  Mozart  model, 
and  evincing  in  some  portions  a  constructive 
power  worthy  of  the  composer's  great  prede- 
cessor. In  1886  the  impression  produced  by 
his  unpublished  F  minor  Concerto  and  the 
beautiful  'Naiades'  overture,  led  to  an  offer 
from  the  firm  of  Broadwood  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  residence  in  Leipzig  for  a  year, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  tiie  opportunity 
of  extending  his  circle  of  musical  sympathy 
and  experience,  as  well  as  of  profiting  by  the 
neighbourhood  and  influence  of  Mendelssohn. 
That  he  did  profit  in  his  art  by  this  visit  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted,  but  it  may  be  said 
that  he  gave  to  Leipzig  at  least  as  much  as 
he  carried  away  ;  and  by  the  compositions  pro- 
duced there,  as  well  as  by  the  evidence  afforded 
of  his  genius  as  a  musician  and  pianoforte- 
player,  he  established  for  himself  a  reputation 
in  that  city  of  music  higher  than  has  perhaps 
been  generally  conceded  to  him  in  his  native 
country,  and  won  the  friendship  and  enthusiastic 
eulogies  of  Robert  Schumann.  [Bennett  played 
at  a  Oewandhaus  concert  on  Jan.  19,  1887,  and 
conducted  his  '  Naiades '  overture  there  on  Feb. 
18.]  It  is  to  this  visit  probably  that  is  to  be 
traced  the  idea  still  current  in  England  that 
Bennett  was  a  papil  and  a  mere  imitate  of 


Mendelssohn  ;  an  idea  which  can  only  be  enter- 
tained by  those  who  are  either  ignorant  of  his 
works  or  totally  destitute  of  any  perception  of 
musical  style,  but  which  has  been  repeated  by 
incapable  or  prejudiced  critics  till  it  has  come  to 
be  regarded  by  many  as  an  admitted  fact.  After 
his  return  to  England,  Bennett  composed  in  1840 
his  other  F  minor  Concerto,  the  published  one, 
which  is  among  the  best  known  of  his  works,  and 
one  of  the  finest  of  modem  compositions  of  its 
class.  During  a  second  visit  to  Leipzig  in  1 840- 
1841  he  composed  his  'Caprice  in  £'  for  piano- 
forte and  Orchestra,  and  his  Overture  *The 
Wood  Nymphs,'  both  among  the  most  finished 
and  artistic  of  his  compositions.  From  1848  to 
1866  he  was  brought  periodically  before  the 
English  public  by  his  chamber  concerts,  at 
which  his  individual  and  exceptional  style  and 
ability  as  a  pianoforte-player  were  fully  re- 
cognised. [In  1843  he  competed  unsuccess- 
fully for  the  Edinburgh  Professorship  of  Music] 
It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  in  1844  he 
married  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Captain  James 
Wood,  B.N.  ;  [she  had  been  a  pupil  at  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Music  in  1888,  and  the  en- 
gagement was  formed  in  1841].  In  1849  ho 
founded  the  Bach  Society  for  the  study  and 
practice  of  Bach's  music,  his  enthusiasm  forwhich 
was  very  likely,  in  the  first  instance,  kindled  by 
Mendelssohn,  who  did  so  much  to  open  the  eyes 
of  his  contemporaries  to  the  grandeur  of  Bach's 
genius.  One  result  of  this  was  a  performance  of 
the  *  Matthew'  Passion — the  first  in  England — 
on  April  6, 1 854.  In  1 858  the  director  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus  Concerts  offered  him  the  conductorship 
of  those  concerts.  In  1 856  Bennett  was  engaged 
as  permanent  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  a  post  which  he  held  till  1866,  when  he 
resigned  it,  and  became  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  In  1856  he  was  elected, 
by  a  great  migority,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Musical 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  also  made  special  efforts  to  promote  the  know- 
ledge and  study  of  Bach's  music,  and  shortly 
after  his  election  received  from  the  University 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  (In  1867  the 
University  further  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  M.A.,  and  at  the  same  time  a  salary  of  £100 
a  year  was  attached  to  his  Professorship.)  The 
year  1858  saw  the  production  of  his  cantata  the 
'May  Queen,'  at  the  Leeds  Musical  Festival,  a 
work  full  of  beauty  in  the  choras  writing,  the 
solos,  and  the  instrumentation,  though  heavily 
weighted  by  an  absurd  and  ill -written  libretto. 
No  such  drawback  is  attached  to  his  other  im- 
portant choral  work,  *The  Woman  of  Samaria,* 
first  produced  with  great  success  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Festival  of  1867,  and  which,  though  it 
does  not  contain  the  elements  of  popularity  for 
generalaudiences,  has  elicited  the  high  admiration 
of  all  who  can  appreciate  the  more  delicate  and 
recondite  forms  of  musical  expression.  For  the 
Jubilee  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  in  1862| 
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he  wrote  one  of  his  most  beantiful  works,  the 
*  Paradise  and  the  Peri  *  overture,  in  which  the 
'  programme '  style  of  music  is  treated  with  a 
delicate  and  poetic  suggestiveness  which  charms 
alike  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  listener. 
[In  the  same  year  he  set  Tennyson's  Ode  for  the 
opening  of  the  International  Exhibition.]  In 
1870  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L. 
from  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1871  Ben- 
nett received  the  distinction  of  knighthood. 
In  1872  a  public  testimonial  was  presented  to 
him  at  St.  James's  Hall  in  presence  of  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience,  and  a  scholarship  at 
the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music  was  founded  out 
of  the  subscriptions. 

Bennett  died  after  a  short  illness,  almost  '  in 
harness,'  as  it  might  be  said  [at  his  house  in 
St.  John's  Wood],  on  Feb.  1,  1876.  So  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  had  been  his  later  life,  that 
the  spectacle  of  the  crowd  of  distinguished 
persons  who  assembled  at  Westminster  Abbey 
on  the  6th  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  respect 
at  his  funeral,  conveyed  to  many,  even  among 
those  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  him 
in  society,  the  iirst  intimation  of  the  true  intel- 
lectual rank  of  their  departed  countryman. 

In  estimating  the  position  in  his  art  of  Stem- 
dale  Bennett  (by  this  double  name  he  has  always 
been  best  known  among  writers  and  discoursere 
on  music),  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  genius 
had  not  that  irresistible  sweep  and  sway  which 
compels  the  admiration  even  of  the  crowd,  and 
utters  things  which  sink  deep  into  the  souls  of 
men.  He  can  hardly  be  reckoned  among  the 
great  musical  poets  of  the  world,  and  it  would  be 
both  unwise  and  uncritical  to  claim  that  place  for 
him.  But  what  he  wanted  in  power  is  almost 
made  up,  in  regard  to  the  artistic  eigoyment  to 
be  derived  from  his  works,  in  individuality  and 
in  finish.  He  is  in  a  special  degree  a  musician's 
composer.  His  excellences,  in  addition  to  the 
real  and  genuine  feeling  for  beauty  and  expression 
which  pervades  his  music,  belong  to  that  interest- 
ing and  delicate  type  of  art  which  illustrates  in 
a  special  degree  the  fitness  of  means  to  an  end,  the 
relation  between  the  feeling  expressed  and  the 
manner  and  medium  of  expressing  it ;  a  class  of 
artistic  production  which  always  has  a  peculiar 
interest  for  artists  and  for  those  who  study  criti- 
cally the  details  of  the  art  illustrated.  His  com- 
positions do  not  so  much  carry  us  away  in  an 
enthusiasm  of  feeling,  as  they  compel  our  de- 
liberate and  considerate  admiration  by  their 
finish  and  balance  of  form,  while  touching  our 
fiincy  by  their  grace  and  suggestiveness.  But 
these  qualities  are  not  those  which  compel  the 
suffrages  of  a  general  audience  to  whom  in  fact 
many  of  the  more  subtie  graces  of  Bennett's 
style  are  not  obvious,  demanding  as  they  do 
some  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  art,  as 
well  as  critical  and  discriminating  attention,  for 
their  frill  appreciation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  eigoyment  which  his  works  do  convey,  the 


language  which  they  speak,  to  those  who  rightiy 
apprehend  it,  is  of  a  very  rare  and  subtle 
description,  and  one  to  which  there  is  no  precise 
parallel  in  the  art  of  any  other  composer. 

If  we  try  to  define  the  nature  of  Bennett's 
genius  more  in  detail,  we  should  describe  him  in 
the  first  place  as  being  almost,  one  might  say,  a 
bom  pianist  His  complete  sympathy  with  this 
instrument,  his  perfect  comprehension  of  its 
peculiar  power  and  limitations  are  evident  in 
almost  everything  he  wrote  for  it ;  and  his  piano- 
forte compositions  form,  numerically,  by  far  the 
larger  section  of  his  writings.  His  love  for  the 
instrument,  indeed,  might  be  said  to  have  de- 
veloped into  favouritism  in  some  instances,  for  in 
the  Sestet  for  piano  and  stringed  instruments 
the  lion's  share  of  the  labours  and  honours  of  the 
performance  is  so  completely  given  to  the  former 
that  the  work  becomes  almost  a  pianoforte  con- 
certo with  accompaniments  for  strings  only.  In 
his  pianoforte  concertos,  written  as  such,  how- 
ever, the  composer  gives  its  full  share  of  import- 
ance to  the  band  part,  which  is  treated  always 
with  great  beauty  and  piquancy,  and  an  equally 
unerring  perception  of  the  special  aesthetic 
qualities  of  the  various  instruments.  In  his 
treatment  of  the  pianoforte,  Bennett  depends 
little  upon  cantabile  passages,  which  are  only 
by  convention  a  part  of  the  function  of  the 
piano,  and  in  his  writings  are  mostly*  episodical ; 
his  sources  of  effect  lie  more  in  the  use  of  glitter- 
ing staccato  passages  and  arpeggio  figures,  which 
latter  peculiarly  characteristic  pianoforte  effect 
he  used,  however,  in  a  manner  of  his  own,  often 
alternating  single  with  double  notes  in  extended 
passages,  as  in  this — 


from  the  short  *  Capriccio  in  A  minor,'  a  very 
typical  specimen  on  a  small  scale  of  his  style  of 
workmanship  ;  at  other  times  doubling  them  in 
close  passages  for  both  hands,  as  in  the  following 
from  the  finale  of  the  *  Maid  of  Orleans '  Sonata — 

3f  <f 


Passages  of  this  class,  which  abound  in  these 
compositions,   and  the  adequate  and  precise 

1  A  oariooa  and  eharmlncexeepUonia  the  well-known 'Scnoade' 
from  the' Trio' for  pUnotxta  and  string!,  la  which  the  pUno  hM 
the  alnglng  mdo(ty  wUh  a  pinieeto  MoamiMMiiinent  for  the  vloUn ; 
the  eompoeag,  with  hla  ohaneterictle  ear  for  enbtletifle  of  Umhrai, 
having  evldeBtly  oonoelTed  the  Idea  of  glTlng  a  oantabUe  efltoi  ta 
the  perooMlon  aoands  of  the  piano  b7  <vpoilncto  it  the  stOl  ahortw 
and  aharper  sounda  of  the  pliiloato. 
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exeoation  of  which  is  by  no  means  easy,  Olus- 
trate  the  peculiarly  hard  bright  glitter  of  effect 
-which  characterises  Bennett's  bravura  passages 
for  the  piano,  and  which  brings  oat  in  such  high 
relief  the  qualities  which  are  special  to  the  instru- 
ment. Speaking  more  generally,  his  pianoforte 
works  are  characterised  by  an  entire  disdain  of 
the  more  commonplace  sources  of  effect ;  they 
are  never  noisy  or  sho^y ,  and  there  is  not  a  care- 
less note  in  them  ;  the  strict  and  fixed  attention 
of  both  player  and  listener  is  demanded  in  order 
to  realise  the  intention  of  music  addressed 
mainly  to  the  intellect  and  the  critical  faculty, 
never  to  the  mere  sense  of  hearing.  As  a  whole, 
Bennett's  pianoforte  music  is  remarkably  difficult 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  notes  used,  from 
that  delicate  exactitude  of  writing  which  de- 
mands that  every  note  should  have  its  full  value, 
as  well  as  from  the  peculiar  way  in  which  his 
passages  often  lie  for  the  hand,  and  which  de- 
mands the  greatest  evenness  of  finger-power. 
Hence  his  works  are  not  popular  in  the  present 
day  with  amateurs,  who  prefer  what  will  enable 
them  to  produce  more  thrilling  effects  with  less 
trouble  ;  but  their  value  as  studies  and  models 
for  a  pure  style  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed.  Com- 
pared ¥dth  the  writings  of  Beethoven,  or  even 
of  lesser  composers  who,  following  in  his  steps, 
have  transferred  the  symphonic  style  to  the 
piano,  such  works  as  those  of  Bennett  have  of 
course  a  very  limited  range,  nor  have  they  the 
glow  and  intensity  which  Chopin,  for  example, 
was  able  to  infuse  into  what  is  equally  a  pure 
pianoforte  style  ;  but  as  specimens  of  absolutely 
finished  productions  entirely  within  the  special 
range  of  the  piano,  they  will  always  have  the 
highest  artistic  interest  and  value ;  an  ap- 
preciation of  their  real  merit  being  almost  a  test 
of  true  critical  perception. 

Looking  at  the  works  of  Bennett  more  gener- 
ally, it  may  be  observed  that  they  show  remark- 
able evidence  of  his  apparently  intuitive  insight 
into  problems  and  theories  in  regard  to  musical 
oonstmotion  which  have  only  been  definitely 
recognised  and  tabulated  by  theorists  since  he 
began  to  write.  When  the  school  of  composers 
who  tumble  notes  into  our  ears  in  heaps  have 
had  their  day,  and  it  is  again  recognised  that 
musical  composition  is  a  most  subtle  and  recon- 
dite art,  and  not  a  mere  method  of  jumbling 
sounds  together  to  signify  this  or  that  arbitrarily 
chosen  idea,  it  is  probable  that  Bennett  will 
receiTe  much  higher  credit  than  has  yet  been 
accorded  to  him  as  an  advanced  thinker  in 
musio.  The  theory  which  connects  every  sound 
in  the  scale  of  a  key  with  that  key,  making  them 
all  essential  to  its  tonality,  and  the  humonic 
relations  which  ars  thereby  shown  to  be  logically 
consistent  though  little  practised  hitherto,  re- 
oeived  continual  practical  illustratiom  in  the 
workB  of  Bennett,  whose  peculiar  intellectually 
constmoted  hannonies  and  progressions  are 
among  the  causes  alike  of   his   interest  for 


musicians  and  his  disfavour  with  the  less  in- 
structed amateur  population,  whom  they  not  un- 
naturally puzzle.  A  great  English  musical  critic 
has  pointed  out,  in  a  note  on  the  'Wood 
Nymphs'  Overture  (in  the  Philharmonic  pro- 
gramme of  March  22,  1871),  the  passage  where 
*  the  so-called  chord  of  the  diminished  7th  from 
F  sharp,  with  intervening  silences,  is  heard  on 
the  unaccented  second  and  fourth  beats  of  the 
bar,  and  then  an  unaccompanied  D,  thrice 
sounded,  asserts  itself  as  the  root  of  the 
chord,'  thus  presenting,  adds  Macfarren,  '  a  har- 
monic fact  in  an  aspect  as  unquestionable  as, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  it  was  new.'  But  Ben- 
nett's music  IB  full  of  such  suggestions  of  the 
more  extended  modem  view  of  the  statics  of 
harmony,  the  rather  ndteworthy  as  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  made  it  the  subject  of  any  definite 
or  deliberate  theorising,  or  was  indebted  for  his 
suggestions  of  this  kind  to  anything  more  than 
his  own  intuitive  insight  into  the  more  subtie 
harmonic  relations.  It  is  the  frequent  use  of 
what  may  be  termed  perhaps  (borrowing  an 
expression  from  colour)  the  *  secondary  *  rather 
than  the  '  primary '  relations  of  harmony — the 
constant  appeal  to  the  logic  rather  than  the  mere 
sensuous  hearing  of  the  ear — ^which  gives  to  his 
music  that  rather  cold  intellectual  cast  which 
is  repelling  to  the  average  listener.  In  such  a 
passage  as  thi»^ 


,  AUsgro^ 


the  ear  of  the  uninitiated  listener  is  almost 
startled  by  the  closing  E,  like  the  sharp  blow  of 
a  hammer,  at  the  foot  of  an  arp^gio  passage 
which  seems  to  presage  a  modulation  to  C  throu^ 
the  dominant  ninth  on  G.  Equally  significant 
passages  might  be  quoted,  such  as  this  from  the 
'  Bondeau  k  la  polonaise ' — 


and  many  others  that  might  be  adduced,  in 
which  evidence  is  given  that  the  composer  had 
before  his  mind  conceptions  of  harmonic  relation 
new  or  unusual  at  the  time,  which  have  since 
been  accepted  and  formulated  into  theory. 

Bennett's  liirger  works  for  orchestia,  and  his 
secular  and  sacrod  Cantatas  already  mentioned, 
are  characterised,  like  his  piano  music,  by  great 
finish  and  perfection  of  form  and  detail,  and  by 
a  peculiarly  refined  perception  of  the  relation 
of  special  instruments  and  special  combinations 
to  tiie  end  in  view.  His  one  published  8jm» 
phony,  that  in  G  minor,  may  be  thought  slight 
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and  fragile  in  effeot  in  comparison  with  the  now 
prevalent  *  stormy '  school  of  writing  ;  but  those 
who  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  power  of  sound  is 
not  power  of  conception,  who  look  to  thought  and 
feeling  rather  than  to  mere  effect  in  music,  will 
find  no  deficiency  of  passion  and  impulse  in  parts 
of  this  beautiful  work,  while  the  grace  and  refine- 
ment both  of  composition  and  instrumentation 
are  universally  admitted.  His  cantata,  the 'May 
Queen,'  displays  the  most  refined  and  artistic 
writing,  both  in  regard  to  the  effectiveness  and 
spontaneous  character  of  the  choruses,  the  melodic 
beauty  of  the  solos,  the  strongly-marked  in- 
dividuality imparted  to  the  music  of  the  different 
personages,  and  the  charming  and  piquant  effects 
of  the  orchestral  accompaniments.  Indeed,  the 
work  has  very  much  the  character  of  an  operetta 
off  the  stage,  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that  a 
composer  who  showed  in  this  work  so  much 
power  of  dramatic  characterisation  in  music 
should  not  have  enriched  the  English  lyric 
stage  with  an  opera.  <  The  Woman  of  Samaria ' 
is  less  spontaneous  in  character,  and  in  its  style 
and  treatment  does  not  appeal  to  the  popular 
mind ;  but  it  will  always  be  delightfiil  to 
musicians,  and  to  those  who  hear  considerately 
and  critically.  It  is  in  general  construction  very 
much  modelled  on  the  style  of  Bach,  whose 
peculiar  power  Bennett  has  successfully  emulated 
in  the  introductory  movement,  with  the  Chorale 
sung  simultaneously  with,  but  in  a  different 
tempo  from,  the  independent  orchestral  move- 
ment. Bennett's  separate  songs  (two  sets  pub- 
lished during  his  life,  and  one  in  course  of  publi- 
cation when  he  died)  are  small  compositions  of 
almost  Greek  elegance  and  finish,  both  in  the 
melodious  and  expressive  character  of  the  voice 
part,  and  the  delicate  suggestiveness  of  the  ac- 
companiments. They  illustrate  in  the  most 
perfect  degree  the  character  which  belongs  more 
or  less  to  aU  his  art ;  that  of  high  finish  of  form 
and  grace  of  expression,  not  without  deep  feel- 
ing at  times,  but  marked  in  general  rather  by  a 
calm  and  placid  beauty,  and  appealing  to  the 
fancy,  the  sentiment,  and  the  intellect,  rather 
than  to  the  more  passionate  emotions. 

The  most  puzzling  fact  in  connection  with  the 
artistic  career  of  Stemdale  Bennett  is  the  com- 
parative fewness  of  his  compositions,  at  a  time 
when  his  mind  and  genius  were,  still  young, 
notwithstanding  the  power  of  his  earlier  works, 
and  the  promise  which  those  who  then  knew 
him  saw  of  a  still  higher  development  In  all 
probability  the  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  desire  to  secure  a  more  comfortable 
subsistence  from  the  regular  exercise  of  profes- 
sional business,  and  partly  in  what  those  who 
knew  him  best  described  as  the  '  shy  and  reticent ' 
character  of  his  genius,  which  led  him  to  distrust 
his  capability  of  accomplishing  great  works,  and 
of  taldng  his  stand  in  the  world  on  the  strength 
of  his  genius  alone.  '  He  was  not,  in  his  later 
years  at  least,'  says  one  who  knew  him,  '  quick 


to  pnblish  his  works ;  be  alwayshad  individuality 
without  a  rapid  execution,  and  took  more  time 
a  great  deal  to  finish  than  to  sketch.'  Whatever 
be  the  true  explanation,  it  ia  matter  for  deep 
regret  for  all  lovers  of  what  is  best  and  purest 
in  musical  art,  that  one  so  well  fitted  to  add  to 
its  stores  should  have  condemned  himself,  for 
many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  mainly  to  the 
exercise  of  a  teacher's  vocation.  Of  the  brilliant 
gifts  as  a  player,  and  the  toun  de/oreeofmemorj^ 
by  which  the  composer  astonished  and  delighted 
the  Leipzig  circle  in  his  younger  days,  there  are 
accounts  extant  which  remind  us  of  what  used  to 
be  told  of  Mozart  When  he  sold  his '  Gapricoio 
in  E '  to  a  Leipzig  publishing  firm,  they  were 
surprised  at  receiving  only  the  MS.  of  the  orches- 
tral score,  and  on  their  inquiring  for  the  piano- 
forte part,  it  turned  out  that  this  had  never  been 
written  down,  though  the  composer  had  played 
the  work  both  in  London  and  Leipzig,  and  had 
apparentiy  entirely  forgotten  the  omission  in 
handing  over  the  MS.  to  the  publishers. 

By  those  who  knew  Stemdale  Bennett  he  ia 
described  as  having  been  a  man  of  most  kindly 
nature,  and  exceedingly  modest  and  unassuming 
in  manner  and  character.  The  feeling  of  loyal 
and  affectionate  attachment  which  he  created 
among  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
by  some  of  whom  his  death  was  lamented  al- 
most like  that  of  a  kind  parent,  is  a  strong 
testimony  to  the  amiability  of  his  character — an 
amiability  which  was  exercised  without  the 
slightest  derogation  from  his  strict  principles  as 
an  instructor.  A  significant  instance  is  related 
of  his  determination  to  keep  up  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  purest  style  of  music  in  the 
Academy.  On  entering  the  building  one  morn- 
ing he  fancied  he  detected  from  one  of  the 
practising  rooms  the  sounds  of  the  overture  to 
'Zampa,'  and  opened  door  after  door  till  he 
found  the  culprits,  two  young  ladies,  who  in 
answer  to  his  grave  inquiry  'how  they  came 
to  be  playing  such  music  ? '  explained  that  they 
were  only  practising  sight-reading  of  piano  duets 
— to  which  the  Professor  replied  by  carrying 
away  the  offending  volume,  returning  presentiy 
from  the  library  with  a  duet  of  Mozart's  which 
he  placed  before  them  in  lieu  of  it  What  he 
preached  to  his  pupils  he  practised  himselt  In 
his  whole  career  he  never  condescended  to  write 
a  single  note  for  popular  effect,  nor  can  a  bar 
of  his  music  be  quoted  which  in  style  and  aim 
does  not  belong  to  what  is  highest  in  musical 
art  Neither  this  quality  nor  his  amiability  of 
character  preserved  him,  however,  from  attacks 
and  detraction  of  the  most  ungenerous  kind 
during  his  lifetime,  from  those  who  had  their  own 
motives  in  endeavouring  to  obscure  his  fame. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Stemdale  Bennett's 
published  works : — 

Op.  L  Pint  Pf.  Conoerto.  In  D  I  Op.  a  Orwtor*.  'PftrialM.* 

minor.  „  4.  Beoond  K  Oooovto^  ia  B 

..  aOufloolo  for  vUaotatU,  [  '- 
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7. 
S.  8ert«t  for  planoforto  and 


OonoMto,  in  C 


Btrlnn. 
~  rdM. 


^     9t  Third 

mtnor. 
«   10.  Three  MnrieiJ  BkMeiiM 

'  IjUce,'      '  MlUstroun.' 

and  'Fountain.' 
«   11.  aiz  Btndks.  in  Oainioolo 


Opl87. 
88. 


XL  nirae  Impromptna. 
U.  Pianotorto     Sooata,     F 
minor,     dedlcatod     to 


14  Three  EonuuioeB  tor  piano. 
19.  Onertnre,  'The  Naiadea' 
18LE»ntasla  for  pianoforte. 
eSchonu 


n. 


'Three  Direnions,'  piano- 


forte tor  four 
18.  Allegro  Orasioeo  for  piana 
la  Fourth  Ft  Oonoerto.  in  F 

minor, 
m  Orertore    'The     Wood- 

nympha.* 
fL 
B.  Oeprloe.  in  B  major,  piano 


SS.  Six  Bonge  (first  aet). 
94  SoiU  de  Plteee.  for  piano. 
9ft.  BondopteoeTole  for  piano- 
forte. 
98.  Chamber  Trio  in  A. 

97.  Sdieno.  for  pianoforte. 

98.  IntrodactioneePaatonle, 

Bondino;  Caprlooio,  in 
A  minor— for  pianu 
9B.TWO  Btndiea— L'Amabile 

e  L'Appaaaionata. 
90l  Foor  daerMl   Dueta,  for 
twotrehlea. 
,  SLTema  e  Variaaloni,   for 


n.  Braata'dno,     pianoforte 


a.  Pralndee  and  Leaaoma— 40 
pieoea  in  all  the  keya, 
eompoead  for  Qneen's 
College.  Loudon. 

Si.  Bondean— 'Paa  trlate  paa 

9ft.  BuSonga (aeoond aet). 

9flL  *  nowera  of  the  Montha, 
of  whldi  January  and 
Falmaiy    were     o 


plated  and    pohUahed. 

1876. 
Bondean  4  la  Folonalae. 

for  piano. 
Toccata,  for  ditto. 
L  'TheMay  Qneen'— a  Faa> 

toraL 
L  Ode  for  the  Opening  of  the 

IntecnaUonal     Bxhlbi- 

lion,    1888.     Worda  hy 

Tfennyaon. 
„  Cambridge     Inatallatlon 

Ode,   1808:     Worda   by 

Kingaley. 
L  Fkntaaie-Orartore. '  Fan^ 

diaeandthePerL'  1889. 
L  Symphony  in  O  minor. 
L  Oratorio^  '  W<mian  of  Ba* 


).  Made  to  BophoelM'  'AJax.' 
L  Pianoforte  Bonata,  'The 
Maid  of  OrleaoA' 


The  ]fa]or.  Minor,  and  Chromatio 
Bcalea,  with  Bemarkaon  Pno- 
tloe.  Fingering,  etc. 
oatinainC. 

Bomanoe. '  OeneTlAre.* 

Minnetto  eeprwlvo. 

Pradodium. 

Three  Sonoa—' The  Bettor  Land ' ; 
•  In  radiant  lorelineaa ' ;  *Ihe 
Yomig  Highland  Bover.' 

The  Chorale  Book.  1882 :  and  Bup- 
plement  to  ditto,  1864 ;  edited 
in  oonlnnotlon  vith  Mr.  Otto 
OoldacAmidt. 

Anthema— '  Now,  my  Ood,  let,  I 
beaeeeh  Thee ' ;  Bemember 
now  thy  Creator*;  'O  that  I 
knew' ; '  nie  fool  hath  aOd  in 
hia  heart';  'Great  la  our 
Lord';  'In  Thee,  O  Lord*; 
*Lord,whoahall dwell';  'Lord, 
to  Thee  otir  aong  we  niae,'  for 
tour  female  volcea. 

Ten  hymn  timea. 

Foor-part  Bonga— '  Bweet  atream 
thatwinda':  'Of  alltbeArta'; 
'  Come  lire  with  me.' 

Yooal  Trio-' To  a  Nightingale,' 
female  Toioea. 

Foiu  Bcmga  in  oouiae  of  pabUoa* 
tlon  when  he  died. 


[An  interesting  paper  on  Stemdale  Bennett 
was  read  before  the  Musical  Association,  by  Mr. 
Arthur  O'Leary,  April  3, 1882.  See  also  Musical 
Times,  Hay  to  August  1903.]  H.  H.  8. 

BENOIST,  Francois,  bom  Sept.  10,  1794, 
at  Nantes,  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in 
1811,  under  Adam  and  Gatel,  and  gained  the 
Prix  de  Borne  in  1815  for  his  *(£none.'  On 
liis  return  from  Italy  in  1819  he  was  appointed 
first  organist  at  the  Court,  and  soon  afterwards 
professor  of  the  organ  in  the  Conservatoire.  In 
1840  he  became  Chef  du  Chant  at  the  Opera. 
He  died  in  April  1878.  His  works  include  a 
three-part  Mass,  the  operas  *  L^nore  et  F^lix ' 
^1821),  *  L' Apparition  *  (1848),  and  several 
ballets,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  organ  pieces.  M. 

BENOIT,  Camille,  French  author  and  com- 
poeer,  has  been  conservcUeur  at  the  Louvre  since 
1895,  and  was  a  pupil  of  C^r  Franck.  His 
first  composition,  an  overture  (about  1880),  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  has  been  frequently 
performed  ;  a  symphonic  poem  '  Merlin  I'En- 
ohanteur,'  a  lyric  drama,  *Cl^p&tre,*  an  im- 
portant score  set  to  the  *  Noces  Corinthiennes ' 
of  Anatole  France,  are  his  most  important  works. 
As  a  writer,  Benoit  is  known  by  his  Souvenirs, 
1884 ;  and  Musidens,  pontes  et philosophes,  1887, 
as  well  as  by  translations  of  extracts  from 
Wagner,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  Beethoven's 
EUgiache  Oesomg,  o.  F. 
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BENOtT,  PiERRB  L]£opoldL^onabd,  Belgian 
composer,  and  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Flemish 
musical  movement,  was  bom  in  Harlebeke  (West 
Flanders),  Aug.  17, 1834.  Having  first  studied 
music  with  his  fii&ther  and  with  Peter  Carlier, 
organist  of  the  village  of  Deseelghem,  he  entered, 
at  seventeen,  the  Conservatoire  of  Brussels,  where 
F^tis  took  the  greatest  interest  in  him,  and  taught 
himcounterpoint,  fugue,  and  composition.  While 
still  studying,  he  became  conductor  at  a  Flemish 
theatre  in  Brussels,  where  he  wrote  the  music  to 
several  plays,  and  also  an  opera,  <  Le  Village  dans 
les  Montagues'  (1857),  which  attained  success. 
In  this  year  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  for  com- 
position with  '  Le  Meurtre  d'Abel,'  and  by  means 
of  a  grant  from  Gk)vemment  he  was  able  to  make 
a  tour  in  Germany.  He  visited  Leipzig,  Dresden, 
Prague,  Berlin,  and  Munich,  composing  songs, 
piano  pieces,  motets,  etc.,  and  sendmg  to  the 
Academic  at  Brussels  an  essay,  <  L'Eoole  Fla- 
mande  de  Musique  et  son  Avenir,'  and  a  '  Petite 
Cantate  de  NoeL'  On  his  return  to  Belgium 
he  brought  out  in  Brussels  and  Ghent  a  Messe 
Solennelle  which  was  much  praised  by  F^tis. 
He  then  went  to  Paris  (1861)  in  the  hope  of 
producing  an  opera  {*  Le  Boi  des  Aulnes ')  at  the 
Th^tre  Lyrique,  and  here  ho  was  for  some  time 
conductor  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens.  Betuming 
to  his  own  country,  he  at  once  took  up  a  position 
by  producing  in  Antwerp  (April  1864)  a  Quadri- 
logic  Religieuse,  consisting  of  four  previous  com- 
positions, his  *  Cantate  de  Noel '  (1860),  '  Messe 
Solennelle'  ^1862),  a  'Te  Deum'  (1863),  and  a 
'Requiem '.(1863).  He  was  then  seized  with 
the  desire  of  stirring  up  a  musical  movement 
in  Flanders,  distinct  alike  from  the  French  and 
German  schools.  By  dint  of  activity  and  perse- 
verance and  of  exciting  the  amour  propre  of  his 
countrymen,  he  gathered  round  him  a  certain 
number  of  adepts,  and  created  the  semblance 
of  a  party  of  which  he  was  the  acknowledged 
head.  This  agitation  was  so  cleverly  con- 
ducted that  it  ended  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Flemish  School  of  Music  in  Antwerp  in  1867, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  town  and  the  Govern- 
ment. Benoit  was  appointed  director,  and  re- 
tained the  post  until  his  death  in  Antwerp, 
March  8,  1901.  From  his  appointment  he  un- 
ceasingly promulgated  the  theory  of  a  national 
Flemish  art  by  means  both  of  pamphlets  and 
musical  compositions.  But  on  what  does  this 
theory  rest  ?  Almost  all  the  Belgian  composers, 
whether  they  possess  the  genius  of  Gr^try,  the 
talent  of  Gk)8sec,  or  merely  the  science  and  eru- 
dition of  Limnander  or  Gevaert,  form  part  of 
the  French  school.  Musically  speaking,  Belgium 
serves  as  an  intermediary  between  France  and 
Germany.  On  account  of  the  proximity  of  the 
two  countries  and  the  affinity  of  their  languages, 
the  musical  creations  of  modem  Grermany  are 
more  rapidly  known  and  more  appreciated  in 
Belgium  than  in  France, — Richard  Wagner,  for 
instance,  has  long  been  justly  admired  by  the 
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whole  of  Belgium, — bat  what  special  elementa 
are  there  out  of  which  to  form  a  Flemish  school 
of  music  ?  If,  as  is  said,  it  consists  simply  in 
setting  Flemish  words  to  music,  the  thing  is  a 
mere  quibble,  unworthy  of  a  musician  with  any 
self-respect,  for  in  the  question  of  musical  style 
the  language  used  signifies  absolutely  nothing. 

The  only  result  of  this  crusade  is  to  isolate 
those  composers  who  make  use  of  a  language  so 
circumscribed  as  Flemish,  since  works  written 
in  this  language  would  have  to  be  translated 
before  they  could  gain  any  reputation  out  of 
their  own  country.  And  this  explains  why  the 
head  of  the  school,  who  is  at  the  same  time  its 
sole  musical  representative,  Benott  himself,  is 
quite  unknown  to  the  public  outside  Flanders. 
But  he  has  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  country 
for  the  impetus  he  has  given  to  music,  especially 
in  Antwerp,  which,  from  a  musical  point  of  view, 
has  become  quite  transformed  by  his  ardour. 
But  he  has  taken  advantage  of  a  mere  figure 
of  speech  to  create  for  himself  a  particular  posi- 
tion ;  for  his  enormous  compositions — '  Lucifer, ' 
*  L'Escaut,' '  La  Guerre,*  etc. — have  in  them  no 
Flemish  characteristics  but  the  text ;  the  music 
belongs  to  all  schools,  particularly  to  that  French 
school  against  which  Benoit  pretended  such  a. 
reaction. 

On  poems  of  little  clearness  or  variety  the 
composer  has  built  up  scores  which  are  certainly 
heavy,  solid,  and  massive  enough,  but  which 
are  wanting  in  charm  and  grace.  Benoit's 
musical  ideas  have  no  originality ;  he  gets  all 
his  effects  by  great  instrumental  and  choral 
masses,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  write  very 
simply  in  order  to  prevent  inextricable  confu- 
sion. Whatever  plan  he  adopts  he  prolongs 
indefinitely  ;  he  repeats  his  words,  and  the 
meagre  phrases  which  form  his  melodies,  to 
satiety.  By  his  regular  rhythms  and  solid 
harmonies,  generally  productive  of  heaviness, 
his  music  has  here  and  there  something  in 
common  with  the  choruses  of  Gluok  and  Bameau, 
but  these  passages  are  unfortunately  rare.  His 
style  is  derived  sometimes  from  Gounod,  some- 
times from  Schumann,  and  yet  he  firmly  believes 
himself  to  be  following  the  traditions  of  the 
Flemish  school.  When  Benott  does  not  chance 
upon  any  reminiscences  of  this  kind,  he  exhausts 
himself  in  interminable  repetitions,  which  never 
reach  the  interesting  development  we  should 
expect  from  a  musician  of  his  calibre. 

The  list  of  Benott's  compositions  would  be  very 
considerable  were  all  his  productions  for  voice 
and  piano  to  be  included,  especially  the  sacred 
works,  which  date  from  before  the  conception  of 
his  theory,  and  upon  which  he  set  no  value  in 
his  later  life.  The  most  important  works  of  the 
second  part  of  his  career,  written,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  to  Flemish  words,  and  most  of  them  to  the 
poems  of  Emmanuel  Hiel,  are  the  following : — 
'  Lucifer,'  oratorio,  performed  in  Brussels,  1866, 
in  Paris,  1883,  and  at  the  Albert  Hall,  April  3, 


1889 ;  Flemish  operas,  'Het  dorp  in't  gebergte,*^ 
•Ita'  (1867),  and  *Pompeja'  (1896);  *De 
Schelde,'  oratorio,  1869 ;  *Drama  Ghristi,'  Ant- 
werp, 1871 ;  'La  Lys,'  cantata  performed  be^ 
fore  the  king  at  Courtrai,  1871 ;  'De  Oorlog' 
(War),  cantata,  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  1873 ; 
a  'Children's  Oratorio' ;  a  choral  symphony,  <De 
Maaiers'  (The  Mowers);  'Charlotte  Corday' 
and  <  Willem  de  Zw^ger,'  music  to  two  Flemish 
dramas  represented  at  Antwerp  and  Ghent  in 
1875  and  1876  respectively  ;  'Bubens-cantata,' 
Antwerp,  1877;  'Antwerpen,' Antwerp,  1877; 
'Joncirou  Eathel\jne,'  soena  for  alto,  1879; 
'Hucbald,'  cantata,  and  'Triomfinarsch'  for  th» 
inauguration  of  the  Brussels  Exhibition  in  1880  ; 
'Muse  der  Geechiedenis,'  chorus  and  orch., 
Antwerp,  1880  ;  *Hymne  k  la  Beaut^,'  1882  ; 
'Van  Ryswick,'  cantata,  Antwerp,  1884 ;  and. 
'  Juich  met  ons,'  cantata  in  honour  of  the  Buigo- 
master  Buls,  Brussels,  1886  ;  grand  cantata, 
« De  Rhyn,'  1889.  [For  a  list  of  Benolfs  pro- 
pagandist writings,  see  Riemann'sZ6an:A:oYi.l  A,  J. 

BENUCCI,  an  Italian  basso  engaged  at  Vienna 
in  1788,  appeared  in  London  in  1788  as  first 
buffo  ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  fine  voice  and 
acting,  was  not  so  much  admired  as  he  deserved 
to  be.  He  sang  one  more  season  here,  appearing 
as  Bartolo  in  Paisiello's  'Barbiere/  and  as  Zefiro 
in  Gazzaniga's  'Vendemmia.'  j.  M. 

BENVENUTO  CELLINL  Opera  in  two 
acts,  the  words  by  Wailly  and  Barbier,  thd 
music  by  Berlioz,  produced  at  the  Acad^mie 
Boyale  de  Musique,  Sept.  3,  1838,  and  with- 
drawn after  three  representations,  and  what  its 
author  calls  '  une  chute  ^clatante.'  It  was  per- 
formed at  Covent  Garden  ('grand  semi-seria,' 
in  three  acts)  June  25,  1853.  See  the  Musical 
Times  for  Feb.  1882,  p.  61,  and  the  Monthly 
Musical  Record  for  Feb.  and  March  1882. 
The  opera  was  revived  with  great  success  under 
Mottl  at  Carlsruhe,  where  it  now  takes  ita 
place  in  the  periodical  Berlioz-cycles. 

BERBIGUIER,  Benoit  Tranquillb,  famous 
flute-player,  bom  Deo.  21,  1782,  at  Caderousse 
in  the  Yaucluse  ;  intended  for  the  law,  but  the 
love  of  music  being  too  strong  for  him,  ran  away 
from  home  and  entered  himself  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire in  Paris.  From  1813  to  1815  he  served 
in  the  army,  and  after  that  resided  in  Paris. 
As  an  adherent  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  driven 
thence  by  the  Revolution  of  1830  to  take  refuge 
at  Pont  le  Voy^,  where  he  died  Jan.  20,  1888. 
As  a  player  he  stood  in  the  first  rank.  His 
contemporaries  praise  the  softness  and  peculiar 
sweetness  of  his  tone  and  the  astonishing  per- 
fection of  his  technique.  As  a  composer  he  was 
very  fertile  in  music  for  his  instrument,  both 
solo  and  accompanied — 11  concertos,  many  fim- 
tasias  and  variations,  140  duos,  32  trios,  with 
quartets  and  symphonies.  But  they  are  very 
unequal  in  excellence,  g^erally  more  brilliant 
and  showy  than  really  good,  the  work  of  tho 
virtuoso  rather  than  of  the  musician.     A.  M. 
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BERCEUSE,  a  ondle  song.  A  piece  for 
piano  or  other  instroment  consisting  of  a  melody 
with  a  lulling  rocking  accompaniment.  Chopin's 
op.  57  is  a  well-known  example.  Schumann 
has  a  'Wiegenliedchen'  and  a  'Sohlummerlied' 
in  the  Albumblatter  (op.  124). 

BERCHEM,  Jaohst,  an  eminent  Flemish 
contrapuntist  of  the  16th  century,  formerly 
identified  with  Giachetto  da  Mantova,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  latestresearcheeto  be  distinguished 
from  that  composer.  As  the  compositions  of 
the  time  were  often  merely  inscribed  with  the 
single  name  *  Jaohet,'  it  is  impossible  to  be  quite 
sure  whether  many  of  them  should  be  ascribed 
to  this  Jachet  or  to  Jachet  of  Mantua,  Jachet 
de  Buus,  or  Jachet  de  Wert ;  but  there  is  ground 
for  the  statement  that  Jachet  Berchem  was 
•oigamst  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  in  1555,  and 
his  three  books  of  capriccios  are  dedicated  to 
the  Duke.  A  very  important  acticle  appeared 
on  him  in  the  Monatshefle  /ttr  MunkffeichicfUe, 
1889,  pp.  129  ff.,  with  a  bibliography  of  those 
compositions  which  can  safely  be  assigned  to 
him.  These  include  madrigals,  1546,  1556  ; 
capriccios  for  four  voices,  1561  ;  a  mass,  and 
many  single  madrigals  in  collections  of  the 
period ;  ^d  a  number  of  French  chansons  in 
MS.  in  the  Court  Library  at  Munich.  [Eitner's 
QuelUn-Lexikont  etc.] 

BERENSTADT,  Oabtan.  The  name  of  this 
singer,  of  whom  we  have  elsewhere  no  record, 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  bass  part  of 
Aigante  in  Handel's  'Rinaldo,'  as  revived  in 
1717,  in  which  he  took  the  place  of  the  cele- 
brated Boechi.  After  this  we  do  not  find  him 
again  in  London  till  1728,  in  which  year  he  sang 
in  Bononoini's  'Famaoe'  and  Attilio's  'Corio- 
lano,'  as  well  as  in  the  '  Flavio '  and  '  Ottone '  of 
HandeL  In  the  next  year  he  performed  in  the 
'Yespasiano'  of  Attilio,  Bononcini's  *Calfumia,' 
and  Handel's  'Giulio  Cesare.'  His  name  does 
not  occur  again.  j.  M. 

BERG,  Adam,  a  renowned  music  printer  of 
Munich,  whose  publications  extend  from  1540 
to  about  1599.  His  great  work  was  the  Fatro- 
dniwn  Mtuiees,  published  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  the  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  1573.  After  the  death  of 
Duke  Albrecht  Y.,  in  1579,  the  publication 
was  interrupted,  and  not  resumed  till  1589, 
when  the  second  series  appeared.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  Ust  of  the  contents  of  the  entire 
work: — 


VOL.  L    i9n. 
adaLMMw    OhiUoim*. 
4Toioei. 
1.  Flatar  noaUr. 
a  SfUva  B«fiii»  mlMrloordla. 
S.  Oandant  in  otml\M. 
^  Mo«  qvl  ■mniuu 
1.  PoItU  ct  omtem. 
a  ImoOm  Milm»  mM. 
V.  PMptf  nun  Ago. 
SroloMi. 
a  ■ntniDctM. 
a  MiMrioordlftm  Domini. 
M.  CeoU  omnlmn  (S  i«rteL 
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BERG,  George,  a  German  by  birth,  was  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Pepusch.  In  176*8  he  gained  the 
first  prize  medal  awarded  by  the  Catch  Club 
for  his  glee  '  On  softest  beds  at  leisure  laid,'  and 
obtained  two  other  prizes  in  subsequent  years. 
He  published  some  books  of  songs  sung  at  Mary- 
lebone  Gardens,  at  which  place  in  April  1765 
he  produced  an  ode  called  'The  Invitation.' 
Thirty-one  of  his  glees  and  catches  are  included 
in  Warren's  collections.  In  1 7  7 1  he  was  organist 
of  the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Hill,  near  Billings- 
gate. He  published  several  works  for  the  organ, 
harpsichord,  flute,  horn,  etc.,  besides  those  above 
mentioned.  w.  H.  H. 

BERG,  JoHANir,  a  music  printer,  bom  in 
Ghent,  who  set  up  a  printing  office  in  Nuremberg 
about  1581  (the  date  of  their  first  book),  in 
conjunction  with  Ulrich  Neuber.  After  the 
death  of  Berg  in  1568,  the  office  was  carried 
on  by  Neuber  (who  died  1571)  and  Gerlach. 
After  1582  traces  of  the  firm  disappear.  [Eitner's 
Qmllen-LeankonA  F.  o. 

BERGAMASCA— in  the'Midsummer  Night's 
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Dream/  a  *  Beigomask.'  An  Italian  danoe,  de- 
riving its  name  from  Bergamo,  the  well-known 
city  of  Tasso,  Donizetti,  and  other  eminent 
Italians.  Two  specimens  of  the  dance,  with 
words,  are  found  in  some  of  the  16th  century 
collections,  such  as  the  third  book  of  Filippo 
Azzaiolo's  VUlotU  (1569).  The  first  instru- 
mental bergamasca,  according  to  Riemann's 
LexikaHf  is  to  be  found  in  Uccellini's  sonatas, 
1642,  in  a  long  'aria  sopra  la  Bergamasca,' 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  bergamasca  was 
a  very  simple  succession  of  four  bass  notes  (tonic, 
subdominant,  dominant,  and  tonic)  used  as  a 
*  ground.' 

According  to  the  late  Signer  Fiatti,  himself  a 
native  of  Bergamo,  the  characteristic  dance  of 
that  district  is  of  the  following  measure,  like 
a  coimtry- dance,  but  quicker,  with  a  strong 
accent  on  the  second  half  of  the  bar : — 


Signer  Piatti  himself  published  a  Bergamasca 
for  violoncello  and  pianoforte  (op.  14)  which 
partakes  of  this  character.  Mendelssohn,  how- 
ever, in  setting  Shakespeare's  *  Bergomask  dance 
between  two  of  our  company,'  has  given  the 
measure  an  entirely  different  turn. 

BERGER,  LuDwia,  a  remarkable  pianoforte- 
player  and  gifted  composer,  bom  at  Berlin,  April 
18,  1777,  and  died  there,  Feb.  16,  1839.  His 
talent  showed  itself  early  (ho  studied  under 
J.  A.  Gurrlich),  but  received  its  great  impulse 
from  the  notice  taken  of  him  at  Berlin  in 
1804  by  Clementi,  who  undertook  his  tuition, 
and  took  him  to  St  Petersburg.  Here  he  met 
Steibelt  and  Field,  who  had  much  influence  on 
his  playing.  In  1812  he  visited  Stockholm  and 
London,  and  became  widely  known  as  a  player 
and  teacher.  In  1815  he  returned  to  Berlin, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death,  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  teachers  of  his  time.  Mendelssohn 
was  his  greatest  pupil,  but  amongst  others  may 
be  mentioned  Taubert,  von  Herzberg,  Henselt, 
and  Fanny  Hensel,  Mendelssohn's  sister.  He 
latterly  withdrew  almost  entirely  from  active 
life,  owing  to  an  over- fastidious  hypochondriacal 
temper,  which  interfered  much  with  his  inter- 
course with  society,  and  hindered  the  display 
of  his  remarkable  ability  as  a  composer.  He 
left  behind  him  a  mass  of  good,  nay  even 
remarkable,  music — pianoforte  pieces,  songs, 
cantatas,  and  unfinished  operas.  Amongst  his 
published  works  his  twenty -seven  Etudes  are 
especially  important ;  they  were  republished  by 
Breitkopf,  with  a  preface  by  C.  Reinecke.    a.  m. 

BERGER,  WiLHELM,  bom  of  German  parents 
in  Boston,  U.S.A.,  Aug.  9,  1861,  was  taken 
to  Germany  when  but  a  year  old ;  studied  in 
the  Hochschule  of  Berlin  under  Kiel  from  1878 
to  1882,  and  since  that  time  has  had  a  successful 
career  as  a  composer  and  piano  teacher.     His 


choral  works  indnde  a  setting  of  the  <  Geeang 
der  Geister  iiber  den  Wassem,'  op.  55,  '  Meine 
Gbttin,'  for  male  choir  and  orchestra,  op.  72, 
a  work  which  obtained  a  prize  in  1898  ;  in  the 
same  year  his  string  quintets  were  similarly 
honoured  by  the  society  of  the  Beethoven-house, 
and  his  symphony  in  B  flat,  op.  71,  was  played 
at  Mainz.  A  choral  work,  'Euphorion,'  may 
also  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of 
pianoforte  pieces,  several  concerted  chamber 
compositions,  and  many  vocal  solos  and  part- 
songs.  Some  chamber  works  were  played  at  the  y 
Popular  Concert  in  Jan.  1904,  when  the  com- 
poser visited  England. 

BERGGREEN,  Andrbas  Peter,  bora  at 
Copenhagen,  March  2,  1801,  studied  harmony 
and  began  to  compose  from  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Though  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  law,  he 
was  leid  by  his  strong  predilection  for  music  to 
devote  himself  professionally  to  that  art  His 
opera  '  Billidet  og  Busten '  (The  Picture  and  the 
Bust),  first  performed  April  9,  1832,  and  other 
works  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  music  to  dramas 
and  a  cantata  by  Ohlenschlager,  are  less  valued 
than  his  songs,  especially  his  National  Songs  in 
11  vols.,  his  Songs  for  school  use,  18  vols.,  and 
above  all,  his  church  music  and  his  collection 
of  Psalm  Tunes,  published  in  1853,  and  since 
adopted  in  the  chtuxshes  throughout  the  country. 
His  success  in  this  direction  may  be  owing  to 
his  position  as  organist  to  the  church  of  the 
Trinity,  Copenhagen,  from  1838.  He  was  a 
professor  of  singing  at  the  Metropolitan  School 
from  1843,  and  in  the  same  year  he  established 
the  first  of  those  musical  associations  for  the 
working  classes  now  so  popular  in  Denmark. 
He  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  public  singing 
schools  in  1859.  Berggreen  wrote  occasional 
articles  in  the  leading  Danish  papers,  and  for  a 
short  time  edited  a  musical  publication  no  longer 
existing.  One  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils 
in  harmony  and  thoroughbass  was  Gade.  Berg- 
green died  at  Copenhagen,  aged  seventy-nine, 
Nov.  9,  1880.  For  details  of  his  early  life 
and  lists  of  his  works,  see  ErsleVs  Almindeligt 
Forfaiter  Lexicon^  Copenhagen  1843,  and  its 
supplements.  L.  M.  M. 

BERGMANN,  Carl,  a  German  conductor 
who  ¥ras  largely  instmmental  in  promoting 
orchestral  music  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
bom  in  Ebersbach,  Saxony,  in  1821  ;  studied 
under  Zimmermann  in  Zittau  and  Hesse  in 
Breslau,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1850, 
joining  the  Germania  Orchestra  as  violoncellist. 
The  Germania  Orchestra  was  an  organisation  of 
German  musicians,  many  of  them  former  mem- 
bers of  Josef  Gungl's  band,  that  was  giving  con- 
certs of  high-class  music  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  large  cities  in  the  Eastern 
States.  A  few  months  after  Bergmann  joined 
the  orchestra  he  became  its  leader,  and  such  he 
remained  until  its  dissolution  in  1854.  He 
conducted  the  concerts  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
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Society  of  Boston  (see  Boston)  from  1852  to 
1854,  and  then  went  to  New  York,  where  he 
became  conductor  of  the  Mannergesangverein 
Arion.  In  1855  he  began  conducting  concerts 
for  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  al- 
ternating for  ten  years  with  associates.  From 
1866  to  1876  he  was  sole  conductor.  He  died 
on  Aug.  16,  1876.  Bergmann  was  the  pioneer 
in  America  of  the  new  school  of  conductors  as 
distinguished  from  the  old  class  of  mere  time- 
beaters.  He  was  strongly  individual  and  asser- 
tive in  his  interpretations,  a  radical,  and  an 
enthusiastic  and  devoted  champion  of  Liszt  and 
Wagner.  Half  the  numbers  in  one  of  his  concerts 
in  1858  were  of  Wagner's  music.  Theodore 
Thomas's  tastes  and  talents  were  largely  de- 
Teloped  under  Bergmann's  influence,     h.  b.  k. 

BERGONZI,  Carlo,  a  celebrated  violin- 
maker  of  Cremona.  Bom  towards  the  end  of 
the  17  th  century,  he  worked  from  about  1716 
to  1 755.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Antonio  Stradivari, 
whom  he  imitated  very  closely  in  his  early 
efforts,  while  his  later  instruments  show  much 
originality  and  character.  Their  form  and  tone 
are  equally  beautiful,  and  they  may  justly  be 
ranked  immediately  after  those  of  Stradivari 
and  Joseph  GuamerL  He  made  not  only  violins, 
but  also  violas  and  violoncellos,  which,  however, 
are  now  very  rare.  HLb  son,  Michel  Angelo,  was 
but  an  indifferent  violin-maker.  p.  d. 

BERINGEB,  Oscar,  a  distinguished  pianist, 
was  bom  at  Furtwangen  (Baden),  July  14, 1844. 
In  1849  his  finther  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Eng- 
land as  a  political  refugee,  where  he  lived  in 
straitened  circumstances.  Owing  to  this  reason 
the  only  musical  education  Mr.  Oscar  Beringer 
received,  up  to  his  nineteenth  year,  was  from  an 
elder  sister.  During  the  years  1859  and  1860  he 
gave  several  series  of  Pianoforte  Recitals  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  in  1861  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Saturday  Concerts.  Recognis- 
ing the  necessity  of  going  through  a  course  of 
systematio  training,  he  studied  at  Leipzig  under 
Mosoheles,  Richter,  Reinecke,  Plaidy,  etc.,  from 
1864  to  1866,  and  continued  his  studies  at  Berlin 
under  Tausig,  Ehlert,  Weitzmann,  etc.  In  1 869 
he  wss  appointed  a  professor  at  Tausig^s  '  Sohule 
des  Hbheren  Clavierspiels '  at  Ber]Li,  but  in 
1871  he  returned  to  Ihigland,  where  he  has  re- 
peatedly played  with  great  success  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Saturday  Concerts,  Musical  Union,  etc. 
In  Jan.  1872  he  played  at  the  Gewandhaus 
Concerts  at  Leipzig,  and  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land in  the  following  year  he  founded  in  London 
an  'Academy  for  the  Higher  Development  of 
Pianoforte  Playing,'  an  institution  which  fully 
bore  out  the  promise  of  its  name  until  its  close 
in  1 897.  On  Oct.  1 4, 1882,  he  played  the  piano- 
forte part  in  Brahms's  second  Concerto  on  its  first 
performance  in  England.  In  1 885  Mr.  Beringer 
was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  and  joined  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment in  1898.     He  was  made  a  member  of  the 


committee  of  management  of  the  Associated 
Board  of  the  R.A.M.  and  the  R.C.M.  in  1900. 
His  compositions  include  an  Andante  and  Al- 
legro for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  (performed, 
1880,  at  the  Crystal  Pakce  and  at  Mr.  Cowen's 
Orchestral  Concerts),  Sonatinas  for  the  piano,  a 
number  of  small  instructive  pieces,  and  several 
songs.  w.  B.  s. 

B£RI0T,  Charles  Augusts  de,  celebrated 
violinist.  Bom  of  a  noble  Belgian  family,  Feb. 
20,  1802,  at  Louvain.  He  had  his  first  instruc- 
tion in  the  violin  from  a  local  teacher,  named 
Tiby,  who  was  his  guardian  after  the  death  of 
his  parents ;  and  made  such  rapid  progress, 
that,  when  only  nine  years  of  age,  he  success- 
fully performed  in  public  a  concerto  of  ViottL 
He  himself  ascribed  great  influence  on  the  forma- 
tion of  his  character  and  the  development  of  his 
talent  to  the  well-known  scholar  and  philosopher 
Jacotot,  who,  though  himself  no  musician,  im- 
bued his  young  friend  with  principles  of  perse- 
verance and  self-reliance,  which  he  neVer  lost 
sight  of  throughout  life,  and  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  contributed  to  make  him  attain 
that  proficiency  in  his  art  on  which  his  fame 
rests. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Paris 
and  pursued  his  studies  there  for  some  time  under 
the  advice  of  Yiotti  and  Baillot,  without  actually 
being  the  pupil  of  either.  After  a  short  time  he 
made  his  appearance  in  public  with  great  success. 
From  Paris  he  repeatedly  visited  England,  where 
he  met  with  a  most  brilliant  reception.  His  first 
appearance  at  the  Philharmonic  Society  took 
place  on  May  1,  1826,  when  he  was  announced 
as  *  Violon  de  la  chambre  de  sa  Majesty  le  Roi 
de  France.'  On  his  return  to  Belgium  he  was 
nominated  Solo -Violinist  to  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  appointment  he  lost  by  the 
Revolution  of  1880.  For  the  next  five  years  he 
travelled  and  gave  concerts  in  England,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Italy,  together  with  the  famous 
singer  Maria  Malibran,  whom  he  married  in 
1886,  ten  days  after  the  annulling  of  her  former 
marriage  in  the  French  courts.  At  this  time 
De  B^ot  was  universally  recognised  as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  living  violinists.  After 
the  sudden  death  of  his  wife  he  retired  to 
Brussels  in  1 886,  and  appeared  only  occasionally 
in  public  till  1840,  when  he  undertook  a  tour 
through  Germany,  and  married  Marie  Huber, 
the  daughter  of  a  Viennese  magistrate.  [In 
1842,  on  the  death  of  BaOlot,  Auber  offered  de 
B^riot  his  place  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire  ;  but 
Brussels  suited  him  better,  and]  in  1843  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  violin -playing  at  Brussels 
Conservatoire,  and  remained  there  till  1852, 
when  the  failure  of  his  eyesight  caused  him  to 
retire.  He  became  totally  blind  in  1858,  and 
died  at  Louvain,  April  8,  1870. 

DeB^ot  may  justly  be  considered  the  founder 
of  the  modem  Franco-Belgian  school  of  violin - 
playing,  as  distinguished  firom  the  classical  Paris 
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Bohool,  represented  by  Yiotti,  Ereatzer,  Bode, 
and  Baillot  He  was  the  firat  after  Paganini 
to  adopt  a  great  variety  of  brilliant  effects  in 
the  way  of  harmonics,  arpeggios,  pizzicatos,  etc., 
sacrificing  to  a  certain  extent  the  severity  of 
style  and  breadth  of  tone,  in  which  the  old 
French  school  excelled.  His  playing  was  dis- 
tinguished by  unfailing  accuracy  of  intonation, 
great  neatness  and  facility  of  bowing,  grace, 
elegance,  and  piquancy.  His  compositions, 
which  for  a  considerable  time  ex\joyed  general 
popularity,  although  not  of  much  value  as  works 
of  art,  abound  in  pleasing  melodies,  have  a 
certain  easy,  natural  flow,  and  are  such  as  to 
bring  out  tiie  characteristic  effects  of  the  instm- 
ment  in  the  most  brilliant  manner.  The  in- 
fluence of  Donizetti  and  Bellini  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Auber  on  the  other,  are  clearly  visible. 

De  B^riot  published  seven  concertos,  eleven 
airs  vari^,  several  books  of  studies,  four  trios  for 
piano,  violin  and  violoncello,  and,  together  with 
Osborne,  Thalberg  and  other  pianists,  a  number 
of  duos  brUlants  for  piano  and  violin.  He  also 
wrote  a  rather  diffuse  book  of  instruction,  J&cole 
iranscenderUcUe  de  Vtolon,  and  a  Grande  Mithodey 
published  in  1858.  Henri  Yieuxtemps  was  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  numerous  pupils.  His 
son,  Oharles  de  B^ot»  bom  Feb.  12, 1883,  is  a 
good  pianist.  p.  d. 

[With  corrections  from  'A  Contribution  to- 
wards an  accurate  biography  of  De  B^riot  and 
Malibran'  by  Edward  Heron- Allen  (De  FidicuHa 
Opuscula,  opusc.  vi.),  1894.] 

BERLIOZ,  Hectob,  was  bom  at  La  Cdte 
St.  Andr^,  near  Grenoble,  on  Dec.  11,  1803. 
The  son  of  a  country  doctor,  he  was  at  first 
educated  for  the  practice  of  medicine ;  and, 
though  allowed  to  play  with  music  as  a  pastime, 
was  prohibited  from  any  thought  of  music  as  a 
career.  The  most  plastic  years  of  his  life  were 
thus  almost  entirely  wasted.  For  his  father's 
profession  he  felt  nothing  better  than  '  a  cold 
disgust ' ;  for  the  profession  which  he  was  after- 
waixis  to  choose  he  received,  during  his  boyhood, 
no  training  worth  the  mention ;  at  an  age  when 
Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  were  finished  masters, 
his  whole  musical  attainment  consisted  in  a  rudi- 
mentary acquaintance  with  Oatel's  Harmony, 
a  few  boyish  compositions,  and  a  very  moderate 
proficiency  on  the  flageolet.  It  is  trae  that 
his  poetic  genius  was  early  stimulated  by  the 
study  of  Virgil,  and  by  the  discovery,  in  a 
neglected  comer,  of  a  few  fragments  from  Gluck's 
'  Orfeo ' ;  but  these  ill  replaced  the  technical 
exercises  which  his  ardent  and  mercurial  temper 
especially  needed.  The  remarkable  inequality 
of  his  composition  may  be  explained,  at  any 
rate  in  part,  as  the  work  of  a  vivid  imagination, 
striving  to  explain  itself  in  a  tongue  which  he 
never  perfectly  understood. 

In  the  year  1 822  he  was  sent  to  follow  his 
course  at  the  Medical  School  of  Paris.  But  the 
dissecting-room  was  too  much  for  him,  the  doors 


of  the  Conservatoire  library  stood  open  ;  after 
a  short  struggle,  the  conclusion  of  ^^oh  was 
foregone  from  the  outset,  he  announced  his 
determination  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
music  His  parents  argued,  expostulated,  and 
finally  out  off  supplies,  but  it  was  all  to  no 
purpose;  Berlioz  had  burned  his  ships  and 
there  was  no  longer  any  question  of  retreating. 
He  applied  to  Lesueur  for  lessons,  with  whidi 
he  made  such  rapid  progress  that  in  a  few 
months'  time  he  was  able  to  compose  a  Mass 
for  the  Church  of  St.  Roch ;  and  in  1828  he 
was  admitted,  as  a  regular  pupil,  to  the  Con- 
servatoire. 

The  next  seven  years  were  spent  in  oon- 
tinuous  and  traceless  conflict.  Lesueur  was 
the  only  one  among  the  professors  whom  he 
could  tolerate  ;  for  Chembini,  the  Director,  he 
seems  to  have  felt  a  positive  detestation ;  he 
was  impatient  of  academic  methods,  and  wholly 
contemptuous  of  academic  taste.  His  mind 
moved  in  a  larger  world  than  that  of  his 
teachers  ;  his  poet  at  the  time  was  Shakespeare, 
his  composer  Beethoven,  while  they  were  still 
preoccupied  with  smooth  counterpoint  and  the 
trim  correctness  of  the  classical  drama.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  he  lost 
much  through  sheer  intractability.  Like  many 
pioneers  of  the  Romantic  movement  he  indulged 
too  much  in  disdain,  and  concluded  too  readily 
that  because  an  accurate  style  may  sometimes 
cover  poverty  of  thought  it  is  therefore  useless 
to  a  thinker.  Even  had  he  been  indisputably 
right  in  regarding  current  methods  as  enemies 
to  progress,  he  would  still  have  done  well  to 
apply  the  maxim,  *  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.' 

At  the  same  time  his  life  during  this  period 
showed  a  courage  and  a  determination  that  were 
little  short  of  heroic  He  was  in  disgrace  with 
his  parents,  in  disgrace  with  his  teachers,  in 
such  extreme  poverty  that  he  was  forced  to 
maintain  himself  as  a  chorus -singer  at  one  of 
the  minor  theatres,  baffled  at  every  turn  by 
constant  opposition  and  by  repeated  fifulurc 
Yet  he  never  &ltered  or  lost  heart ;  he  main- 
tained his  purpose  with  the  most  uncompromis- 
ing fidelity  ;  and  if  he  sometimes  delivered  his 
message  in  too  strident  a  tone,  at  any  rate  he 
stood  to  it  loyally  and  recked  nothing  of  conse- 
quences. At  last,  in  1830,  the  tide  of  his 
fortune  turned.  His  cantata  '  La  Mort  de  Sar- 
danapale,'  appropriately  finished  amid  the  rifle- 
shots of  the  Jtdy  Revolution,  won  him  the 
Prix  de  Rome,  and  opened  the  prospect  of  a 
successful  career.  He  was  still  almost  unknown, 
except  as  a  rebel.  Since  the  St.  Roch  Mass  he 
had  written  a  few  compositions,  '  Eight  Scenes 
fit)m  Faust,'  the  overtures  'Les  Francs- Juges ' 
and  *  Waverley,' the  'Symphonic  Fantastique,' 
the  '  Fantasia  on  Shakespeare's  Tempest,'  but 
they  had  made  no  mark  and  attained  no  reputa* 
tion  ;  the  episodes  of  his  own  artistic  life  may 
be  said  to  date  from  the  year  which,  by  an  odd 
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^oinddenoe,  saw  Chopin's  anrival  in  Ftois  and 
Schumann's  emancipation  from  the  stody  of 
the  law. 

The  terms  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  imposed  three 
years  of  travel,  the  first  two  to  be  spent  in 
Italy.  Bat  after  eighteen  months  Berlioz  could 
bear  expatriation  no  longer  ;  he  petitioned  the 
ministry  for  leave  to  return,  and  by  the  middle 
of  1882  was  once  more  established  in  Paris. 
He  brought  with  him  a  revision  of  the  '  Sym- 
phonie  Fantastique/  a  monologue  'L^lio'  (in- 
tended  as  its  sequel)  which  was  mainly  a 
pasticcio  of  earlier  compositions,  drafts  of  over- 
tnree  to  '  King  Lear '  and  the  *  Corsair,'  ^  and  a 
few  songs,  of  which  one,  '  La  Captive,'  is  worthy 
of  a  place  among  the  great  lyrics  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  a  little  significant  that,  of  the  scanty 
fruits  which  he  gathered  on  his  Italian  journey, 
the  finest  should  be  the  lamentation  of  a  prisoner 
in  a  foreign  land. 

In  1888  he  married  Henrietta  Smithson,  an 
Irish  actress,  who  had  been  playing  Shakespeare 
at  the  Od^on,  and  forthwith  set  himself  in  good 
«amest  to  work  for  a  livelihood.  At  first  it 
was  an  uphill  task.  Pupils  were  few,  publishers 
imenterprising ;  concerts  only  showed  how  easily 
receipts  could  be  swallowed  up  in  expenses  ;  the 
populace  maintained  that  indifference  which  it 
usually  exhibits  towards  any  artist  who  cannot 
introduce  himself  as  a  virtuoso.  He  applied 
for  the  directorship  of  the  Gymnase  Musicals  ; 
it  was  refused  him  by  Thiers.  He  applied  for 
the  Professorship  of  Harmony  at  the  Conserva- 
toire ;  it  was  refused  him  by  Cherubim.  An 
•cddent  had  dosed  the  public  career  of  his 
wife  ;  the  birth  of  his  son  Loms  brought  a  new 
mouth  to  feed  ;  from  sheer  necessity  he  became 
«  journalist,  and  supported  his  household  by 
writing  criticisms  and  feuilletons  which,  as  he 
oompluns  to  his  friend  Humbert  Ferrand,  left 
him  almost  no  time  for  composition.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  difficulties  and  distraotions,  the  seven 
years  which  followed  his  marriage  were  the 
most  active  of  his  whole  life.  He  was  a  true 
improvisatore,  and,  his  interest  once  engaged, 
could  cover  pages  of  complex  orchestration  with 
an  almost  miraculous  rapidity  ;  indeed,  he  tells 
us  that  he  had  to  invent  a  system  of  shorthand 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  unceasing  flow 
of  his  ideas.  Between  1888  and  1840  >  he 
produced  the  cantata  on  the  death.of  Napoleon, 
the  three  symphonies  '  Harold  en  Italie,' '  Sym- 
phonic Fun^bre  et  Triomphale,'  and  '  Rom^o  et 
Juliette,'  the  opera  of  *  Benvenuto  Cellini,'  the 
Requiem,  first  performed  in  1887  for  the 
disaster  at  Constantine,  several  songs,  including 
'  Les  Nuits  d'Et^,'  the  *  Reverie  et  Caprice '  for 
violin,  and  the  ballad  'Sara  la  Baignense,' 
originally  written  for  male  quartet^  and  after- 
wards enlarged  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 
Toward  the  end  of  this  period  he  began  to  reap 
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a  material  reward  which  relieved  him  from 
further  drudgery.  The  Requiem,  commissioned 
by  the  French  Qovemment,  was  repaid  with  a 
fee  of  4000  francs  ;  in  1888,  Paganini  sent  him 
20,000  for  *  Harold  en  Italic,'  and  in  1840,  he 
received  another  10,000  for  the  'Symphonic 
Fun^bre  et  Triomphale.'  Tlus  enabled  him 
not  only  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  joumaUsm 
but  to  indulge  a  long-cherished  project  of  a 
tour  through  Qermany  where,  thimks  to  Liszt 
and  Schumann,  his  name  was  already  well 
known.  Unfortunately,  at  the  last  moment^ 
Madame  Berlioz  refused  to  consent  to  his  depar- 
ture, and  the  quarrel  became  so  acute  that  it 
ended  in  a  separation.  There  is  no  need  to 
revive  here  the  miserable  story  of  broken  nerves 
and  of  a  jealousy  not  altogether  unmerited. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  Berlioz  continued  to 
maintain  hia  wife  until  her  death  in  1854  ;  but 
that,  although  they  sometimes  met  on  friendly 
terms,  there  was  never  any  real  reconciliation 
between  them. 

The  Ices  of  his  domjsstic  happiness  was  partly 
compensated  by  the  success  of  his  visit  to 
Germany.  He  travelled  over  the  country  from 
Cologne  to  Berlin,  from  Stuttgart  to  Hamburg, 
giving  concerts  at  all  the  prindpal  dties,  and 
despite  some  academic  oppodtion,  received 
everywhere  with  crowded  audiences  and  enthud* 
astic  applause.  Schumann  offered  him  a  cordial 
welcome :  Mendelssohn,  who  didiked  his  mudo, 
showed  him  every  courtesy,  and  gave  him  every 
£aciHty  for  performance ;  the  King  of  Prussia 
postponed  a  journey  in  order  to  hear '  Rom6o '  at 
Potsdam  ;  the  whole  campaign  was  one  long 
triumphal  procesdon,  and  the  burden  of  every 
bulletin  is  <  another  victory :  let  them  know  it 
in  Paris.'  But  Paris  was  too  much  occupied 
in  crushing  Richard  Wagner  to  have  any  leisure 
for  the  work  of  a  compatriot.  In  1848,  Berlios 
returned,  covered  with  laurels ;  he  was  set,  for 
a  livelihood,  to  conduct  the  music  of  other  com- 
posers. In  1845  he  made  an  equally  successful 
tour  in  Austria,  brought  back  a  new  oompod- 
tion  '  La  Damnation  de  Faust,'  and  produced  it 
in  1846  before  a  scanty  and  apathetic  audience. 
Next  year  he  won  fresh  triumphs  in  Russia,  re- 
turned once  more  to  find  an  offidal  post  vacant 
at  the  Opera-house,  and  lost  it  through  the 
machinations  of  Roqueplan.  And  all  this  time 
it  is  clear  from  his  letters  that  he  regarded  his 
travels  as  a  soldier  regards  foreign  service,  and 
that  his  whole  affection  was  lavished  on  the  bril- 
liant, disdainful  dty  that  was  using  him  so  ilL 

Between  1848  and  1855  he  paid  four  vidts 
to  England.  The  first  was  undertaken,  at 
Jullien  s  request,  for  a  season  of  opera  at  Covent 
Garden  ;  but  it  began  with  insuffident  prepara- 
tion, and  it  ended  in  sheer  disaster.  The  other 
three  were  of  better  om^n.  In  1851  he  came 
over  as  a  member  of  the  Jury  at  the  Great 
Exhibition,  and  wrote  an  adndrably  fair  and 
ludd  report  on  the  merits  of  the  competing 
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instraments  ;  in  1852  and  1855  be  was  engaged 
as  conductor  of  the  New  Philharmonic,  and 
produced  at  Exeter  Hall  his  *  Bom4o '  symphony 
and  some  selections  from  his  'Faust'  On 
June  25,  1853,  he  conducted  his  *  Benvenuto 
Cellini '  at  Covent  Garden.  It  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  in  1855  Wagner  was  also  in  Lon- 
don, conducting  the  concerts  of  the  rival  society. 
Between  them  the  two  revolutionaries  kept  the 
public  alert,  and  the  newspapers  fully  occupied. 

His  writings  at  this  time  show  an  allegiance 
curiously  divided  between  literary  and  musical 
composition.  On  his  return  from  Germany  in 
1843  he  published  his  Voyage  Musical,  with 
some  valuable  essays  on  Weber,  Gluck,  and 
Beethoven  ;  in  1844  he  wrote  the  <Hymne  k 
la  France '  for  an  industrial  exhibition  in  Paris  ; 
next  year  came  'Faust,'  and  then,  after  his 
Russian  visit,  the  'Traits  d'Instrumentation ' 
(numbered  in  his  catalogue  of  compositions  as 
op.  10),  and  the  *Fuite  en  Agypte,'  which  he 
afterwards  enlarged  into  his  sole  attempt  at 
oratorio,  the  'f^fonce  du  Christ.'  In  1850 
he  printed  two  volumes  of  songs — '  Fleurs  des 
Landes '  and  '  Feuillets  d' Album ' — and  revised 
his  choral  ballad  of  '  Sara  la  Baigneuse ' ;  after 
which  follow  in  steady  succession  '  La  Menace 
des  Francs' (1851),  'Les  Soir^  d'Orchestre' 
(1858),  a  most  entertaining  collection  of  sketches 
and  criticisms,  three  choruses  printed  in  1854 
under  the  title  of  '  Tristia,'  ^  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1855  his  revised  version  of  the  overture 
to  the  'Corsair.'  Between  1885  and  1863  he 
wrote  occasionally  for  the  DibaiSy  and  in  more 
than  one  field  carried  on  a  vigorous  warfare 
against  Scudo,  F^tis,  and  the  other  Parisian 
critics.  He  did  well  to  be  angry.  We  have 
but  to  read  the  attacks  upon  him  to  understand 
how  far  they  were  animated  by  a  mere  spirit  of 
partisanship ;  we  have  but  to  recall  the  story 
of  Pierre  Ducr^  to  realise  the  extreme  incom- 
petence of  his  antagonists. 

In  1855  came  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and 
Berlioz  was  commissioned  to  write  a  Te  Deum 
for  its  opening,  and  a  cantata,  '  L'lmp^riale,' 
for  its  close,  llie  latter,  though  printed  among 
his  works  as  op.  26,  has  long  disappeared  from 
the  concert-room ;  the  former,  occasionally  given 
at  our  larger  festivals,  may  claim  to  rank  beside 
the  Requiem,  than  which  it  is  even  more 
gigantic  in  scale,  and  more  exacting  in  require- 
ment. It  was  published  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  together  with  '  L^lio '  and  the  '  Enfance 
du  Christ,'  and  at  last  roused  Paris  to  some 
tardy  recognition  of  her  most  distinguished 
composer.  Hitherto  he  had  received  no  decora- 
tion except  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ; 
in  1856  he  succeeded  to  a  fauteuU  in  the 
Academy,  and  three  years  later  was  elected  to 
the  only  public  appointment  which  he  ever  held 
— the  Librarianship  of  the  Conservatoire.     It 
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was  fitting  that  he  should  end  his  days  as 
authorised  guardian  of  the  scores  which  had 
first  encouraged  him  to  embark  on  his  career. 

On  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  married 
Mile.  Martin  Recio,  a  singer  of  small  capacity 
and  high  ambition,  who  frequently  imperilled 
the  success  of  her  husband's  work  by  inwiatiTig 
on  the  leading  part  in  its  performance.  Yet 
through  seven  years  of  ill-assorted  union  he 
treated  her  with  the  utmost  patience  and 
tenderness,  and  her  sudden  death  in  1862  left 
him  in  a  prostration  of  grief.  '  I  have  no  words 
to  express  my  desolation,'  he  says  in  the  few 
lines  which  carry  the  news  to  Ferrand.  Indeed 
life  had  become  very  lonely  for  him.  His  son 
Louis  was  serving  abroad  in  the  French  navy, 
his  most  intimate  friend  lived  away  from  Paris, 
in  his  own  immediate  circle  hanlly  any  one 
remained  to  whom  he  could  look  for  companion- 
ship. His  public  career,  too,  though  lightened 
by  a  few  moments  of  success,  closed  with  a 
heavy  and  unmerited  disappointment.  Early 
in  1862  he  made  an  enduring  mark  on  French 
criticism  with  his  volume  entitled  2.  travers 
Chants.  Later  in  the  same  year  his  little  opera 
of  'Beatrice  et  B^n^ct'  was  brought  out  at 
Baden,  and  well  received ;  but  in  1863  <  Les 
Troy  ens,'  the  work  which  he  intended  as  his 
masterpiece,  was  driven,  after  a  short  run,  from 
the  boards  of  the  new  Paris  opera-house. 
Berlioz  never  recovered  the  shock  of  its  failure. 
He  was  worn  out  with  labour  and  warfare,  with 
public  conflict  and  private  sorrow,  and  he  had 
no  longer  any  heart  to  continue  the  struggle. 
At  one  of  the  performances  his  friends  tried  to 
cheer  him  by  pointing  to  the  audience,  and 
saying,  'Eh  bien  1  les  voilk  qui  viennent.' 
'Oui,  ils  viennent,'  answered  the  composer 
sadly,  'mais,  moi  je  m'en  vais.' 

After  *  Les  Troyens '  Berlioz  wrote  no  more, 
and  the  history  of  his  remaining  years  is  little 
better  than  a  chronicle  of  encroaching  sickness. 
In  1867  he  was  well  enough  to  accept  a  second 
invitation  to  Russia ;  but  in  1868  his  health 
entirely  broke  down,  and  on  March  8,  1869,  he 
died  at  Paris  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  honoured  with  a  stately  and  ceremonious 
funeral,  and  ten  years  later,  on  March  8,  1879, 
a  commemorative  concert  of  his  works  filled  the 
Hippodrome  from  floor  to  roof.  'Le  g^nie,' 
says  an  author  who  well  knew  the  Parisian 
temperament,  'c'est  le  talent  des  hommee  morts.' 
In  March  1903  a  bust  of  Berlioz,  by  M.  Lipoid 
Bemstamm,  was  erected  in  front  of  the  theatre 
at  Monte  Carlo,  in  commemoration  of  the  trans- 
ference of  '  La  Damnation  de  Faust '  to  the  stage 
of  that  place.  On  Aug.  15  of  the  same  year, 
a  statue  by  M.  Urbain  was  imveiled  at  Grenoble, 
and  on  the  two  following  days  musical  perform- 
ances of  'La  Damnation  de  Faust,'  etc.,  were 
given.  The  actual  centenary  of  BcorHoz's  birth 
was  duly  celebrated  in  Paris  by  performances 
of  the  same  work  at  two  of  ^e  Lamoureoz 
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Concerts,  by  a  series  of  performances  at  the 
Oolonne  Concerts,  and  by  a  performance  of 
'Rom^  et  Juliette'  at  the  Conservatoire,  in 
December  1908. 

That  he  possessed  genius  is  beyond  all 
question  or  controversy.  No  composer  has  ever 
been  more  original,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term  ;  none  has  ever  written  with  more  spon- 
taneous force  or  with  more  vehement  and 
volcanic  energy.  His  imagination  seems  always 
at  white  heat ;  his  eloquence  pours  forth  in  a 
turbid,  impetuous  torrent  which  levels  all 
obstacles  and  overpowers  all  restraint.  It  is 
the  fashion  to  compare  him  with  Victor  Hugo, 
and  on  one  side  at  any  rate  the  comparison  is 
just.  Both  were  artists  of  immense  creative 
power,  both  were  endowed  with  an  exceptional 
gift  of  oratory,  both  ranged  at  will  over  the 
entire  gamut  of  human  passion.  But  here 
resomblanoe  ends.  Beside  the  extravagance  of 
Berlioz,  Hugo  is  reticent ;  beside  the  technical 
errors  of  the  musician  the  verse  of  the  poet  is 
as  faultless  as  a  Greek  statue. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  singular  perversity  in 
Berlioz's  music,  due  partiy  to  a  twist  in  his 
disposition,  partiy  to  deficiency  of  early  train- 
ing. He  had,  for  example,  a  spring  of  pure 
and  beautiful  melody,  and  in  'La  Captive,'  in 
the  love-scene  from  <  Rom^,'  in  the  great  septet 
from  *  Les  Troy  ens,'  he  showed  that  he  could 
employ  it  to  noble  purpose.  Yet  time  after 
time  he  ruins  his  cause  by  subordinating  beauty 
to  emphasis,  and  is  so  anxious  to  impress  that 
he  forgets  how  to  charm.  The  Evening  Song 
in  '  Faust '  is  spoiled  by  the  very  cadences  that 
were  intended  to  make  it  effective.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  Pilgrim's  March  in  'Harold'  is 
delightful,  the  last  strain  offends  like  a  mis- 
plaoed  epigram.  No  doubt  there  are  other 
artists  who  have  yielded  to  a  similar  temptation. 
Chopin  used  often  to  end  his  dreamiest  im- 
provisations with  an  unexpected  discord.  Heine 
often  closes  with  a  freakish  jest  a  song  full  of 
pathos  or  romance.  But  these  men  did  it  out 
of  sheer  mischief,  Berlioz  because  it  seemed  to 
him  the  natural  outcome  of  his  thought  On 
the  other  hand,  it  should  be  said  that  he  has, 
in  this  matter,  the  qualities  of  his  defects.  His 
phrase,  often  beautiful,  is  almost  always  telling 
and  incisive,  and  his  command  of  rhythm  was, 
at  the  time  when  he  lived,  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  music. 

It  is  in  the  general  fabric  of  his  composition 
that  his  technical  deficiencies  are  most  apparent. 
His  harmony  is  usually  rich  in  colour,  but  in 
progression  it  is  too  frequently  awkward  or 
commonplace,  either  securing  its  point  of  colour 
by  an  ugly  line,  or  giving  a  false  appearance 
of  movement  by  a  mere  rhythmic  arrangement 
of  scales  or  arpeggios.  This  comes  not  from 
want  of  hannonio  perception  but  from  want  of 
proper  education  in  counterpoint,  with  which, 
as  with  all  forms  of  purely  musical  design, 


Berlioz  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted.  Nor 
does  he  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  his  own 
limitations.  He  draws  public  attention  to  the 
correctness  of  the  Amen  fugue  in  his  '  Faust,' 
but  ignores  the  fact  that  it  could  have  been 
written  by  any  forward  pupil  in  a  musical 
college.  He  regards  the  structure  of  the 
'  Symphonie  Fantastique '  as  the  legitimate  out- 
come of  Beethoven's  principles,  and  does  not 
see  how  often  he  violates  the  laws  which  he 
is  professing  to  develop.  On  neither  of  these 
issues,  therefore,  has  he  any  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  true  reformer.  When  he  keeps  the 
rules  he  can  only  apply  them  to  some  elementary 
problem ;  when  he  tries  to  extend  their  province 
he  loses  himself  in  the  wilderness. 

It  is  a  pleasanter  task  to  consider  the  one 
department  of  pure  musical  art  in  which  his 
genius  found  its  amplest  scope  and  its  fullest 
expression.  As  a  master  of  the  orchestra  his 
claim  to  the  first  rank  is  incontestable.  He 
knew  the  capacities  of  the  different  instruments 
better  than  the  virtuosi  who  played  them. 
He  could  foresee  by  intuition  the  effect  of 
every  possible  combination  or  arrangement. 
He  had  inexhaustible  invention,  boundless 
audacity,  an  unerring  sense  of  colour,  and  that 
highest  economy  of  resource  which  knows  when 
to  spare  and  when  to  lavish.  In  the '  Invitation,' 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  'Tempest  Fan* 
taisie,'  in  the  opening  of  the  '  Rac6czy  March,' 
he  can  move  with  perfect  ease  through  a  scheme 
of  low  tones  and  delicate  values  ;  in  the  '  Re- 
quiem,' in  the  'Te  Deum,'  in  the  '  Damnation 
de  Faust'  he  can  make  his  canvas  glow  and 
blaze  with  the  hues  of  Mont  Pel^  or  Krakatoa. 
His  work,  in  short,  marks  a  new  era  in  Instru- 
mentation, and  has  been  directly  or  indirectiy 
the  guide  of  every  composer  since  his  day. 

No  doubt  his  larger  effects  require  conditions 
that  are  not  very  readily  available.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  famous  treatise  he  sketches  the 
construction  of  an  ideal  orchestra,  which 
should  faithfully  and  precisely  carry  out  his 
intentions : — 242  strings,  four  of  which  are 
tuned  an  octave  below  the  double  basses,  80 
grand  pianos,  80  harps,  legions  of  wind-players 
and  percussion -players  ;  an  army  of  sound 
equipped  for  the  most  overpowering  conquests. 
And  though,  like  many  of  his  ideals,  this 
remained  for  him  unattainable,  he  usually 
approached  as  near  to  it  as  circumstances  would 
allow.  In  his  '  Tuba  Mirum '  and  his  '  Lachry- 
mosa'  the  forces  employed  are  of  enormous 
magnitude:  an  immense  number  of  bowed 
instruments,  the  wood-wind  doubled,  trebled, 
quadrupled,  a  tempest  of  rolling  drums  and 
clashing  cymbals ;  and,  at  each  comer  of  the 
stage,  a  blare  of  brazen  instruments  which 
carry,  as  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  their 
ringing,  shattering  trumpet-calls.  Well  might 
Heine  say  that  such  music  reminded  him  of 
primeval  monsters  and  fabulous  empires.     It  it 
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oat  of  scale  with  our  oiviliBed  restrictions  and 
reticences :  for  good  and  for  ill  it  echoes  over  a 
wider  expanse.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is 
compelled  to  face  the  hlunt  practical  issue  of 
performance  ;  to  be  fully  understood  it  must  be 
heard  frequently,  and  it  defeats  its  own  end  if 
it  insists  upon  requirements  which  can  rarely 
be  satisfied.  *  I  understand/  said  the  king  of 
Prussia,  *  that  you  are  the  composer  who  writes 
for  five  hundred  musicians.'  *Your  Mtgesty 
has  been  misinformed/  answered  Berlioz,  *l 
sometimes  write  for  four  hundred  and  fifty.' 

From  the  technical  side,  then,  Berlioz's 
chief  claim  to  immortality  is  that  of  a  brilliant 
and  audacious  colourist.  It  remains  to  consider 
the  purpose  for  which  he  employed  his  medium. 
On  this  point  he  is  entirely  explicit:  music 
was  to  him  a  language  capable  of  oonreying 
definite  impressions,  of  arousing  definite 
emotions,  even  of  narrating  a  definite  series  of 
events.  In  every  one  of  his  vocal  works,  from 
the  *  fil^e '  to  '  Les  Troyens,'  the  main  office 
of  his  music  was  to  illustrate  and  reinforce  the 
words.  In  every  one  of  his  instrumental 
works,  from  'Harold'  and  the  *  Symphonic 
Fantastique '  to  the  little  violin-pieoe  which  he 
wrote  for  Artdt,  he  was  principaUy  occupied  in 
telling  a  story  or  in  painting  a  picture.  His 
weakness  in  pure  design  was  partly  the  cause, 
but  still  more  the  effect,  of  his  preoccupation 
with  the  dramatic  or  descriptive  aspect  of  his 
art.  With  him,  more  than  with  any  other 
great  composer  for  the  concert -room,  it  is 
possible  to  abstract  form  from  content  and 
to  balance  neglect  of  the  one  against  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  the  other. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  music  pos- 
sesses a  very  intimate  power  of  stirring  man's 
emotional  nature,  and  that  it  can  strongly 
reinforce  appeals  made  by  the  other  arts — by 
articulate  words,  for  instance,  or  by  determinate 
action  and  scenery.  But  the  attempt  to  make 
music  self- articulate,  in  the  manner  which 
Berlioz  intended,  is  for  two  reasons  foredoomed 
to  failure.  It  violates  the  essential  character  of 
the  art ;  it  offers  almost  irresistible  temptations 
to  ugliness.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  nature 
of  musical  expression  and  of  its  effect  on  the 
human  organism  is  far  too  vague  and  nebulous 
to  be  tied  down  to  any  very  precise  significance. 
It  is  as  idle  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  a  com- 
position as  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  a  sunset. 
We  may  call  the  sunset  *  angry '  without  passing 
the  legitimate  bounds  of  metaphor  ;  but  we 
should  have  little  patience  with  the  fancy  that 
seriously  enlarged  upon  the  degree  or  cause  of 
its  anger.  In  exactly  the  same  way  we  may  call 
a  musical  composition  'agitated'  or  'gay,'  but 
we  cannot  give  concrete  shape  to  its  gaiety  or  its 
agitation.  Indeed,  we  are  commonly  irritated 
by  any  attempt  to  explain  the  poetic  significance 
of  a  musical  work.  We  may  sometimes  forgive 
it — in  the  *  Florentinische  Nachte  *  of  Heine,  for 


example,  or  in  Henry  Eingsley 's  '  Ravenshoe ' — 
but  even  there  we  feel  that  it  needs  forgiveness, 
that  it  is  forcing  our  attention  into  a  wrong 
channel,  that  it  is  unduly  particularising  those 
broad  emotional  types  which  supply  the  forms 
of  music  with  their  only  real  content  And  if 
any  man  doubt  this  he  may  bring  the  matter 
to  a  dear  issue :  let  him  hear  the  '  Symphonie 
Fantastique,'  and  endeavour  from  the  music 
alone  to  reconstruct  the  romance. 

Secondly,  when  music  rises  to  its  highest, 
even  these  broad  types  of  emotion  are  merged 
into  one.  The  slow  movement  of  the  choral 
symphony  fills  us  with  the  same  overpowering 
sense  of  rapture  and  worship  as  a  sight  of  the 
Alps  ;  it  is  not  this  or  that  kind  of  feeling  that 
is  stiired  in  us  but  our  entire  souL  Only  when 
the  art  descends  to  lower  slopes  can  we  begin 
to  discriminate,  to  distinguish,  to  set  boundary- 
lines  ;  and  the  further  the  descent  the  easier 
and  more  convincing  ia  the  demarcation.  Music 
which  inflicts  actual  pain  may  well  call  up 
painful  associations,  and  may  so  help  imagin- 
ative hearers  to  call  up  some  vague  nightmare- 
pictures  of  savagery  or  horror.  It  ia  not  for 
nothing  that  the  instrumental  work  of  Berlioz 
grows  most  nearly  articulate  in  the  '  Ronde  da 
Sabbat,'  in  the  'Brigands'  Orgy,'  and  in  the 
orchestral  setting  of  the  'Ride  to  the  Abyss.' 

However,  like  all  great  artists,  Berlioz  was 
better  than  his  own  theory.  He  often  allowed 
it  to  lead  him  into  extravagant  aberration ;  he 
even  narrates  with  pride  that  at  the  perform- 
ance of  his  Requiem  one  of  the  audience  was 
frightened  into  a  syncope — an  interesting  com- 
mentary upon  Schiller's  view  of  the  function 
of  Art  But  though  his  theory  of  the  pro- 
gramme is  impracticable,  and  though  it  is  only  by 
lowering  his  art  that  he  can  even  approximate 
to  its  realisation,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  he 
has  written  a  great  deal  of  vigorous  and  stirring 
music,  and  that  he  often  rises  to  a  level  of  pure 
beauty  which  only  genius  can  attain.  After 
all,  Us  parti  pris  was  as  much  inherited  as 
assumed.  French  music  has  always  been  closely 
connected  with  literary  movements  and  ideals  ; 
it  has  always  somewhat  tended  to  subordinate 
form  to  expression.  Even  the  exquisite  style 
of  Couperin  was  never  satisfied  without  a 
'poetic  content,'  and  from  him  the  line  of 
ancestry  runs  directly  enough  through  Rameau, 
Gossec  and  Lesueur,  until  it  reaches  the  greatest 
and  most  gifted  of  Lesueur's  pupils. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected  his  best 
sustained  work  is  to  be  found  in  his  vocal 
compositions,  both,  because  here  his  deficiencies 
of  pure  design  are  covered,  and  because  here 
he  has  the  collaboration  of  a  text  to  give 
body  and  substance  to  his  fancies.  'Les 
Troyens '  is  probably  the  finest  extant  specimen 
of  spectacular  opera,  full  of  pageantry  and 
movement,  vividly  conceived  and  vividly  pour- 
trayed.     The  whole  of  the  final  tableau,  with 
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the  great  prophetic  utterance  of  Dido,  based 
upon  themes  which  recall  happy  hours  to  her 
memory,  is  strangely  anticipatory  of  the  end  of 
'Die  Ootterdammerung/  'Beatrice  et  Bene- 
dict *  is  a  charming  comedy,  wonderfully  supple 
and  light-handed ;  and  '  Benrenuto,'  though  far 
leas  dextrous,  yet  contains  a  good  many  scenes 
of  real  dramatic  power.  His  two  great  ritual 
works,  the  Requiem  and  the  Te  Denm,  stand 
like  colossal  statues  at  the  gates  of  a  barbarian 
temple.  They  are  absolutely  unchristian  in 
feeling,  they  suggest  human  sacrifices  and  blood- 
curdling rites,  they  grip  emotion  by  the  throat 
and  leave  it  gasping  for  breath.  But  for  sheer 
savage  force  and  strength  they  are,  in  their  kind, 
unsurpassed,  and  amid  these  terrors  are  many 
passages  of  a  strange,  inhuman  beauty.  Among 
his  cantatas,  '  La  Damnation  de  Faust'  holds  the 
pre-eminent  place ;  indeed,  it  is  Berlioz  in  quint- 
essence. All  his  merits  are  here,  all  his  defects ; 
a  &bric  now  clumsily  woven,  now  of  the  closest 
texture,  cruel  modulations  and  phrases  of  a 
haunting  sweetness,  the  most  exquisite  tender- 
ness alternating  with  the  wildest  violence,  all 
clothed  with  his  vivid  colour  and  with  his  con- 
summate  mastery  of  orchestral  resource. 

His  criticisms  exhibit  the  same  curious  alter- 
nation of  extremes.  It  was  long  before  he  could 
see  any  beauty  in  Falestrina  ;  of  Bach  and 
Handel  he  spoke  in  disdainful  ignorance.  He 
cared  little  for  Chopin,  little  for  Schumann,  and 
he  passed  over  the  Paris  edition  of  Schubert's 
songs  with  a  few  casual  words  about  'Erlkonig.' 
On  the  other  hand  he  was  the  first  musician  in 
Europe  who  really  appreciated  Beethoven,  and 
his  papers  on  Oluck  and  Weber  are  masterpieces 
of  sound  insight  and  clear  expression.  He 
counts,  too,  among  the  very  small  number  of 
writers  on  music  who  deserve  to  be  read  for  their 
literary  style.  'The  M&moirt»*  says  W.  E. 
Henley,  '  is  one  of  the  few  essays  in  artistic 
biography  which  may  claim  equal  honours  with 
Benvenuto's  storyof  himself  and  his'own  doings ; 
the  two  volumes  of  correspondence  rank  with  the 
most  interesting  epistolarv  matter  of  their  time ; 
in  the  Cfrcieaques,  the  A  travers  Chants^  the 
Soiriea  de.  VOrthestrt  there  is  enough  of  fun  and 
earnest,  of  fine  criticism  and  diabolical  humour, 
of  wit  and  &ncy  and  invention,  to  furnish 
forth  a  dozen  ordinary  critics  and  leave  a 
rich  remainder  when  all's  done.'  He  has  not 
Schumann's  range  or  sympathy.  Here,  as  in 
his  art,  he  could  see  only  from  his  own  stand- 
point :  but  in  art,  in  criticism,  in  life  he  looked 
through  keen  eyes,  and  spoke  out  with  a  fear- 
less and  undaunted  eloquence. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works : — 

(Tb«  numben  in  amBU  Bovnan  type  rater  to  tha  ▼olum«  of  the 
eomplate  •dlUon  now  in  ooime  of  pnbUoation  \tf  Mflwn.  Braltkopf 
aadHikcL) 
Ope 

1.  Bcht  MBUM  from  '  Fkast'    (ins-aa)    [x.) 
1  bit.  Orartare  to  '  Wayerlay.'    n827-«.)    {Kr^ 
l  'IrUnde';  nine  m^lodlOT  poor  one  at  dfrnxToizrardaatxadno* 

tloiia  da  Thomaa  M oora.    (188B.)    \xVi.,  xw.,  ztL,  xrlL] 
a  OTwtoTC  to  '  Laa  Psumb  Jnfai.'    (UOa-K.)    [!▼.] 


4.  Orartimto'KlnffLaK.'    (ISKL)   [ir.] 

fi.  *  Grande  HaaadaaHorta.*    (Baqnlem,  ISRr.)    [rlL] 

daadi  of  Napoleon.    (104.] 


a  'LeSMai':  oantoU  on  the  dead 


(16S4.)    (xilL) 


7.  '  Laa  Nolta  d'BU';  six  aonsa  to  wocda  bjThtophila  Oantiar. 
"  and  1808.)     (With  ordlMatral 


(1888-S4;   rawrittan 


aonga  ti 
inliil 


aoct.  in  ToL  XT.,  piano  aoot.  in  toL  xtIL] 
a  lUrerla  at  Caprloa,  Tin.  and  oroh.    aSSO.)    [tL] 
9.  Orartora  '  La  Ckmaval  Bomain.'    (184S.)    [t.J 

10.  Grande    Traits    da    I'lnatmniantotion     at    d'Orahaatntloai 

modemaa.    Avao  aoppUSment '  La  chef  d'oTOhaatre.' 

11.  'Saim  U  Baignanaa' ;  choral  ballad.    OSU-tO.)    [xir.] 

la  'La  OapUra';  aong  for  mano-aopr.  and  orch.    (ISIMa)    Txr.] 

Alao  with  acot.  for  pL  and  Toallo.  and  pL  alone.    ixriLj 
U.  'FlauTi  da  Luidaa.'  flre  aonga,  for  one  or  mora  voloaa.    (18n-S4, 

pabd.l80a)  [xtL  and  XTii.]  Ona^ '  La  Jeone  PAtra  Braton? 

with  orah.    [xr.] 
14.  Symphonia  VkntaaUqne; 

(MBMl.)    IL] 
14  Ua.  'LAUo;  on  le  Betonr  4  la  Vla^'    Monodzama.i     (1817<HL) 

[xllLl 
lA.  Srmphonia  FonAbra  et  Triomphale.    (UU40.)    p.] 
laVHaroldenl ^      


'Bplaode  da  la  rla  d*nn  Artlate.' 


ultaUe' 


•Tmphony  with  rlola  obbll 
ktieaymphoi 


1&  'Ttiatia';  two  worka  for  choma  and  orch.:  'M^tUUtion 
raHgienaa'  (lOl);  'Ballade  rar  la  Hort  d'Oph4Ua'  (IMS) 

SxiT.);    and  a  'Marehe  FnnAbra  poor  la  demltoe  Botee 
t'Hamlet'   (1848)  for   oroh.   [tL];    the   three   publiahed 
together  In  i8Ba 
U.  'VaoUleta  d'Albom';  alx  aongi  (two  for  ehoma).     (184B-0a) 

[xiV.,  XT.,  xtL,  XTiL] 

SO.  'Vox  Popoli';  two  woiiLa  for  choma  and  orch.  1.  'La  Menace 
dea  Franca '  a851) ;  'Hymna  4  la  France '(1S4«).  Pnbliahed 
together  in  1861.    [xiT..  xtL] 

IL  Orertnra  to  'The  Conair.'    (ISU.  rewritten  in  1844  and  1800.) 

».  'TaDaom.'    (18«-54.)    (TiU.] 

OS.  'BanTennto  Cellini/ opera  In  three  acta.    (188M7.) 

S4.  '  La  Damnation  de  Fanat.'    (1846.)    Jxl..  xiL] 

9B.  '  L'Bntance  da  Chrlat';  oratorio  in  three  parte.    (1800^14)  Hx.] 

Sa  'LlmpMale':  canUta  for  the  Faria  Exhibition.   (18BB.)  [sill.] 

9T.  Dtmt. 

Sa  '  L'BtoUe  de  U  Llbart4 '  (Le  Temple  Unlyarael) ;  Choraa.   (ISOOi) 

[XTiJ, 

WOBKS  WITHOUT  OFUS  NUMBXBS 
•I  {and 

T< 

n 


4  1» 

[xvl.] 

yoie* 
hird. 


ABBANGBMBNTB.  BTC. 
BedUtlTeafor'DerFreiaaittta.'    aSti.) 
'L'IaTitation41aValae,'b7Weber,  fbrorah.    (1841.) 
'  Patar  Koeter '  and  '  Adoramna.'  by  Bortnlanaky.    (184S.) 
Marohe  Marocaine,  by  L.  Ton  Meyer.    (18IA.) 
'  PlaUir  d'Amoor,' hy  Martini.    (180a) 
'BrlkOnig.'hyBohnbert.    (1880.) 

LITBBABT  AND  CBITICAL  WOBKS 
•  Voyage  Mnaical.'4tadaa  ear  BeethoTan,Glaek,etWelMr.    (ISIS.) 
'Lea8oir4eedel'Orcheatre.'    (18U.) 
'  Lea  Orotaeqnea  de  la  Muaiqna^'    (18B8.) 
'AtraTcnOianta.'    (1808.) 
M4inoiraa  da  Berlioa.    Two  Tola.    (1870.) 
Correapoodanca  in4dite.    (1870.) 
Lettrea  InUmea.    (1888.) 
■  Laa  Mnaielena  et  la  Mnalq:ae'  (a  ooUeeUon  of  artidaa,  mainly  on 

the  work  of  Berlloa'a  oontemporarle*,  from  the  Journal  dM 

DtbmtM,  with  an  introdncUon  by  Andr«  H&lUya.    IOCS). 
A  Tolome  of  '  Brlefk  Ton  Hector  Berlioa  an  die  FUntln  Carolyne 

Sayn-Wittgenatein.'  edited  by  La  Mara,  waa  iaaoed  by  Breit- 

kopf  and  mrtel  in  1808. 

Many  of  the  autobiographical  details  in  these 
works  are  untrustworthy.  Until  the  publication 
of  Adolphe  JuUien's  admirable  biography  in 
1888,  students  of  Berlioz's  life  were  more  or 
less  at  a  loss.  w.  h.  h**- 

BERMUDO,  Juan,  bom  near  Astorga  in 
Spain  about  1510,  a  Franciscan  monk,  author 
of  Libro  de  la  dedaradon  de  instrumentos. 
Volume  I.  was  printed  at  Ossuna,  1549,  and 

i  The  '  Choor  dea  Ombrea '  in  thla  work  is  taken  from  the  '  m4di- 
tatlon '  In  the  cantata '  La  Mort  da  ClfopAtra '  (performed  for  the  first 
time  under  Weiniourtner  at  theOaeen's  Hall,  London,  Not.  18, 1903), 
and  the  laat  nnmber  from  the  *  Fhntaala  on  Shakeepeara's  Tempaat.' 
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the  whole  at  the  same  place  in  1555.  Soriano- 
Faertes  {ffigtoria  de  la  Musica  e8pa4iola)  states 
that  the  original  in  four  volumes  is  among  the 
MSS.  in  the  National  Library  at  Madrid. 

BERNABEI,  Giuseppb  Ercole,  bom  at 
Caprarola  about  1620,  was  a  pupil  of  Benevoli, 
and  was  successively  maestro  di  cappella  at  the 
Lateran  in  Rome,  from  1662,  and  at  San  Luigi 
de'  Francesi  from  1667  ;  he  seems  to  have  entered 
the  Cappella  Giulia,  St.  Peter's,  on  June  20, 
1672,  but  not  to  have  been  maestro  di  cappella 
there,  as  he  is  only  called  '  musico '  in  the  letter 
of  recommendation  which  Cardinal  Barberini 
sent  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  1674,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  Bemabei  obtained  the 
post  of  maestro  di  cappella  to  the  court  of 
Munich.  He  died  at  the  end  of  1687  or  the  be- 
ginning of  1688,  as  his  son  (see  below)  succeeded 
him  to  his  poet  on  January  16,  1688.  Ercole 
Bemabei's  compositions  include  a  set  of  three- 
part  madrigals,  called  '  Concerto  madrigalesco,' 
published  at  Rome,  1669 ;  'Sacrae  Modulationes,' 
Munich,  1691,  and  various  motets  etc  in  MS. 
at  Munich,  Modena,  Dresden,  and  Vienna.  The 
text-books  of  two  operas  given  in  Mtmich,  1680 
and  1686,  are  preserved  there.  His  son  Gio- 
8BFF0  Antonio,  born  about  1659  in  Rome,  was 
sent  for  to  Munich  in  1677  and  appointed 
assistant  to  his  father,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
January  1688.  He  died  March  9,  1782.  His 
compositions  include  a  book  of  seven  masses  for 
four  voices  and  strings,  printed  1710  ;  masses 
and  motets  in  MS.  at  Munich,  Berlin,  Bologna, 
Dresden,  and  a  large  collection  of  church  music 
in  the  court  library  of  Vienna.  Between  1678 
and  1691  he  wrote  sixteen  operas,  many  of 
them  only  preserved  in  the  form  of  text-books. 
(Eitner's  Quellen-Lexikon,) 

BERNACCHI,  Antonio,  bom  at  Bologna 
about  1690,  is  equally  celebrated  as  a  singer 
and  as  a  master.  During  several  years  he 
received  the  instraction  of  PiBtocchi,  then  the 
first  singing-master  in  Italy,  where  there  were 
at  that  time  not  a  few ;  and  to  his  care  and 
skill,  as  well  as  to  his  own  application,  genius, 
and  splendid  soprano  voice,  the  young  Bemaochi 
owed  his  early  superiority  over  all  the  other 
singers  of  his  day,  and  the  title  which  he  gained 
of  *I1  R^  del  cantatori.'  F^tis  says  that  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  1722 ;  but  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  he  did  this  ten  years 
earlier,  for  he  was  singing  in  London  in  1716 
in  the  opera  *Clearte,'  and  in  Handel's  'Ri- 
naldo'  in  1717,  when  he  sang  the  part  of 
Gk>fi&*edo,  which  had  previously  been  sung  by 
Vanini  Boschi  and  Galerati,  two  female  contralti. 
While  in  England,  his  voice  was  thought  to  be 
weak  and  defective  ;  but  he  covered  these  faults 
with  so  much  skill  that  his  singing  was  always 
much  more  admired  by  musicians  than  by  the 
public.  He  remained  here  at  first  only  for  one 
season,  after  which  he  returned  to  Italy,  In 
1726  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Elector  of 


Bavaria,  and  subsequently  that  of  the  Emperor. 
Bemaochi  now  altered  his  style,  making  use  of 
an  embroidery  of  roulades, — a  great  innovation 
upon  the  old  simple  method  of  singing.  This 
novelty  had  an  immense  success ;  and  was 
immediately  adopted  by  all  the  other  singers, 
in  spite  of  the  outcry  raised  by  the  purists  of 
the  old  school  Martinelli  and  Algarotti  agree 
in  blaming  him  for  sacrificing  expression  to 
execution,  and  for  *  opening  the  door  to  all  the 
innovations  which  have  debased  the  art.'  Rous- 
seau relates  that  Pistoochi,  on  hearing  his  former 
pupil,  exclaimed,  '  Ah  1  woe  is  me !  I  taught 
thee  to  sing,  and  now  thou  wilt  **play"l' 
The  Daily  Courant  of  July  2,  1729,  announced 
that  '  Mr.  Handel,  who  is  just  returned  from 
Italy,  has  contracted  with  the  following  persons 
to  perform  in  the  Italian  Opera :  Sig.  Bemaochi, 
who  is  esteemed  the  best  singer  in  Italy ' ;  etc 
The  Opera,  which  had  been  closed  for  eighteen 
months,  reopened  December  2  with  'Lotario,' 
and  a  revival  of 'Tolomeo,'  in  both  of  which 
Bemaochi  played  the  principal  character,  for- 
merly sustained  by  Senesino.  In  the  season  of 
1780  he  sang  in  Handel's  'Partenope,'  after 
which  he  returned  once  more  to  Italy,  with  the 
desire  of  founding  there  a  school  for  teaching 
his  own  method.  Raff,  Amadori,  Mancini, 
Guarducd,  and  many  more,  were  his  scholars. 
The  objection  of  the  purists  to  Bemacohi*8 
fioriture  as  new,  has  no  foundation ;  for  these 
embellishments  were  as  old  as  the  16th  century, 
and  were  only  developed  by  him  and  employed 
more  after  the  manner  of  instrumental  music 
He  was  also  a  good  composer,  having  learnt 
composition  from  G.  A.  Bemabei ;  the  Conser- 
yatoire  at  Paris  possesses  some  songs  and  duets 
of  his.  He  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
Sodetk  Filarm.  of  Bologna  in  1722,  of  which 
he  became  Princeps  in  1748  and  1749.  The 
libraries  of  the  Accademia  and  Liceo  of  Bologna 
contain  MSS.  of  vocal  compositions  in  four  and 
five  parts,  with  and  without  accompaniments. 
He  died  March  1756.  j.  M. 

BERNARD,  ^milb,  bom  at  Marseilles, 
August  6, 1 845,  a  distinguished  pupil  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  where  he  won  prizes  for  piano, 
counterpoint,  and  organ,  being  pupil  of  Mar- 
montel,  Reber,  and  Benoist.  He  became  or- 
ganist of  Notre-Dame  des  Champs,  retiring  firom 
the  post  in  1895.  Bernard's  serious  and  re- 
flective disposition  is  shown  in  most  of  his 
compositions,  from  an  organ  &ntasia  and  fugue, 
which  obtained  the  prize  offered  by  the  Soci^t^ 
des  Compositeurs  de  Paris  in  1877,  to  the  violin 
concerto  dedicated  to  Sarasate,  and  played  by 
him  at  one  of  the  Conservatoire  concerts  in  1895. 
A  suite  for  violin  and  piano,  often  played  by  the 
same  artist,  has  become  familiar  to  London 
audiences,  and  among  Bernard's  other  works 
may  be  mentioned,  a  divertissement  for  wind 
instruments,  a  fantaisie,  and  a  concertstiick  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  and  andante  and  rondo  for 
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Tiolonoello  and  orchestra ;  many  remarkable 
works  for  organ  and  piano,  a  cantata  'Guillaume 
le  Conqu^rant'  for  baritone  solo,  chorus,  and 
orchestra ;  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violoncello, 
an  overtnre  for  orchestra,  a  string  quartet,  and 
a  trio,  as  well  as  songs  and  slighter  pieces. 
He  died  in  Paris,  Sept  11,  1902.  o.  F. 

BERNARDI.     See  Senesino. 

BERNASCONI,  Antonia,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  valet-de-chambre  of  the  Prince  of  WUrtem- 
burg,  whose  widow  married  Andrea  Bemasconi, 
a  music-master  and  composer,  [who  was  bom 
1712  at  Verona,  and  died  at  Munich,  1784, 
haying  been  maestro  di  cappella  there  from  1 755, 
and  written  twenty-one  operas  and  various  sacred 
compositions.]  From  him  Antonia  received  such 
instruction  as  sufficed  to  develop  her  remark- 
able talents.  She  made  her  first  appearance  at 
Vienna,  1764,  in  '  Alceste,'  which  Oluck  had 
written  expressly  for  her.  She  afterwards  sang 
at  various  Italian  theatres,  and  in  1778  she 
appeared  with  Pacchierotti  in  'Demofoonte,*  a 
pasticcio,  at  the  Opera  in  London.  She  was 
then  a  good  musician,  and  a  correct  and  skilful 
singer  ;  but  her  voice  was  not  powerful,  and  she 
was  past  her  prime.  She  was  a  good  actress, 
with  but  an  indifferent  figure.  In  the  next 
season  she  remained,  condescending,  as  it  was 
then  esteemed,  to  take  the  part  of '  first  woman ' 
in  the  comic  opera,  which  she  performed  admir- 
ably. In  1770-71  she  had  sung  at  Milan  the 
part  of  Aspasia  in  Mozart's  early  opera  *  Mitri- 
date.'  She  distrusted  the  powers  of  the  boy  to 
compose  the  airs  for  her,  and  requested  to  see 
what  she  was  to  sing,  to  which  he  instantly 
acceded.  She  made  trial  of  a  piece,  and  was 
charmed  with  it  Mozart  then,  piqued  at  her 
want  of  confidence,  gave  her  another,  and  a 
third,  leaving  Bemasconi  quite  confounded  with 
80  rare  a  talent  and  so  rich  an  imagination  at 
years  so  tender.  Shortly  afterwards  an  enemy 
(Gasparini  of  Turin)  called  on  her  with  the 
words  of  the  libretto  set  to  different  music,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  her  not  to  sing  the 
music  of  the  young  Mozart  '  She  absolutely 
refused  this  wicked  person,  being  quite  over- 
joyed at  the  airs  the  young  maestro  had  written 
for  her,  in  which  he  consulted  her  inclination.*^ 
The  opera  had  a  prodigious  success. 

In  1788  Bemasconi  was  at  Vienna,  where  she 
had  settled,  though  not  engaged  at  the  Opera  ; 
but  she  gave  a  few  performances  of  the  '  Alceste ' 
and '  Ifigenia  in  Tauride  *  of  Gluck,  and  of  a  comic 
opera  '  La  Contadina  in  Corte,'  which  she  had 
sung  with  success  in  London.  j.  m. 

BERNER,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  bom  at 
Breslau,  May  16,  1780  ;  pupil  of  his  father 
the  organist  of  the  Elisabeth  Church  there, 
under  whose  tuition  he  made  such  rapid  progress 
as  to  be  appointed  his  assistant  at  thirteen  years 
of  age.  Counterpoint  and  composition  he  leamt 
from  Gehimie,   director  of  the  choir  at  the 

1  Laopold  MoMrt'a  UtUr. 


Matthauskirche,  and  at  the  same  time  from 
Reichardt  the  violoncello,  horn,  bassoon,  and 
clarinet,  which  last  instrument  he  played  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  theatre.  The  arrival  of 
C.  M.  von  Weber  in  Breslau  to  take  the  post  of 
capellmeister  roused  Bemer  to  fresh  exertions. 
Weber  valued  him  as  an  excellent  pianoforte 
and  clarinet  player.  In  1811  he  and  Schnabel 
were  summoned  to  Berlin  by  Zelter  to  master 
the  B3rstem  of  the  Singakademie,  with  the  view 
of  establishing  simili^  institutions  in  Breslau 
and  the  rest  of  Silesia,  such  being  the  wish  of 
the  Prussian  Government  Bemer  was  also 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  cataloguing  the 
musical  treasures  of  the  suppressed  monasteries. 
In  the  middle  of  all  this  activity  he  was  seized 
with  a  long  and  serious  illness  which  removed 
him  on  May  9,  1827.  More  details  of  his  life 
will  be  found  in  the  ffatu/reund  for  1827, 
No.  15.  Among  his  numerous  pupils,  Adolph 
Hesse  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  He  left 
many  compositions  both  for  voices  and  instra- 
ments,  but  his  didactic  writings  are  more  valu- 
able— Orundregeln  des  Oesanges  (1815),  Theorie 
der  Choral-zunschenspiel  (1819),  Lehre  von  den 
musikaiisehen  Interpunktion  (1821).  Some  of 
his  songs  were  very  popular,  e.g.  'Deutsches 
Herz  verzage  nicht'  f.  g. 

BERNHARD,  Christoph,  capellmeister  at 
Dresden  ;  son  of  a  poor  sailor ;  bom  at  Danzig, 
in  1627,  or  1628  (according  to  Fiirstenau's 
statement  that  he  was  in  lus  65th  year  when  he 
died).  He  was  so  poor  as  to  sing  from  door  to 
door  to  keep  himself  from  starving.  By  a  Dr. 
Strauch  he  was  placed  in  the  Gymnasium,  where 
he  studied  music  under  Balthazar  Erbbn,  and 
the  organ  under  Paul  Syfert  By  the  aid  of 
the  same  benevolent  individual  he  was  enabled 
to  visit  Dresden  with  letters  of  recommendation 
to  H.  ScHUTZ  the  capellmeister.  There  his  fine 
voice,  at  first  an  alto,  but  afterwards  a  tenor, 
so  far  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Eurfurst  as  to 
induce  him  to  take  him  into  his  service  in  1649, 
and  to  send  him  to  Italy  with  the  view  of  per- 
fecting his  singing.  In  Rome  he  became  inti- 
mate with  Carissimi,  and  excited  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Italians  by  his  compositions,  amongst 
others  a  mass  for  ten  voices.  After  returning 
with  a  party  of  young  Italians  to  Dresden,  he 
was  enabled  by  the  Kurfiirst  to  make  a  second 
joumey  to  Italy  about  1661  ;  on  his  retum 
in  1655  he  be^me  vice -capellmeister.  The 
Italians  who  had  retumed  with  him,  however, 
intrigued  against  their  benefactor,  and  at  length 
compelled  Bemhard  to  resign  his  post  and  take 
a  cantorship  at  Hamburg,  which  he  held  from 
1664  to  1674,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the 
Eurfurst  Johann  George  III.,  and  remained  in 
Dresden  as  capellmeister  till  his  death,  Nov.  14, 
1692.  His  facility  in  counterpoint  was  very 
remarkable,  and  some  extraordinary  instances 
of  his  ability  in  this  direction  may  be  found 
in  his  setting  of  the  Latin  hymn  'Pradentia 
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Prodentiana'  (Hambnig,  1669)  in  triple  ooun- 
terpoint,  as  well  as  in  other  of  his  works,  a  list  of 
which  is  given  in  the  Ottellen-Lexikon.     F.  o. 

BERNSDORF,  Eduard,  bom  at  Dessau, 
March  25,  1825,  a  pupil  of  F.  Schneider  at 
Dessau  and  of  A.  B.  Marx  at  Berlin  ;  has  lived 
for  many  years  at  Leipzig.  He  has  published 
various  songs  and  pieces  for  the  piano,  but  is 
chiefly  known  as  editor  of  the  Universal  Lexi- 
hm  der  Tonkimst  (S  vols.,  with  supplement, 
1856-65,  begun  by  von  Schladebach)  and  also 
as  a  critic  in  the  well-known  musical  periodical, 
the  Signale,  Bemsdorf  is  a  thorough  conser- 
vative, with  a  strong  antipathy  to  all  modem 
efibrts  in  music  Within  his  own  predilections, 
however,  he  is  a  keen  and  intelligent  critic, 
though  his  severity  of  expression  in  reports  of 
the  Leipzig  concerts  has  made  him  unpopular. 

A.  M. 

BERSELLI,  Mattbo,  a  celebrated  Italian 
tenor,  who  came  to  England  with  Senesino  ;  and 
with  him  made  his  first  appearance  in  London 
in  Bononcini's  'Astarto,'  Nov.  19,  1720.  He 
sang  next  in  December  of  the  same  year,  with 
Senesino  again,  in  the  *  Radamisto '  (revival)  of 
Handel ;  and  in  1721  he  appeared  in  'Muzio 
Scevola,'  joint  work  of  Attilio,  Bononcini,  and 
Handel ;  in  the  '  Arsaoe '  of  Orlandini  and  Ama- 
dei ;  and  in  the  anonymous  '  L*Odio  e  L'Amore.' 
Affcer  that  we  lose  sight  of  him.  J,  M. 

BERTIN,  Louise  Ano^lique,  bom  at  Roche 
near  Bi^rre,  Feb.  15,  1805,  contralto  singer, 
pianist,  and  composer ;  '  Le  Loup  Qarou  *  (Paris, 
1827)  and  'Faust'  (1881)  were  her  most  suc- 
cessful operas,  though  Victor  Hugo  himself 
adapted  the  Ubretto  for  her  'La  £lsmeralda' 

SI 886).  Mile.  Bertin's  imperfect  studies  account 
or  the  cradities  and  irregularities  to  be  found  in 
her  writings-  among  many  evidences  of  genius. 
She  died  April  26,  1877. 

BERTINI,  Giuseppe,  son  of  Salvatore  Ber- 
tini,  a  musician  at  Palermo  (1721-94),  bom 
there  about  1756  ;  was  director  of  the  music  in 
the  Oappella  Palatina,  a  composer  of  church 
music,  and  author  of  Dizionaro  atoHco-crUieo 
degli  seriitori  di  musiea  (Palermo,  1814)  which, 
although  largely  borrowed  from  Ghoron  and 
FayoUes,  contains  interesting  original  articles 
on  Italian  musicians.  He  was  living  in  1847. 
BERTINI,  Henri,  bom  in  London,  Oct.  28, 
1798,  a  pianist,  the  last  member  of  a  musical 
family,  which  included  the  father,  bom  at  Tours 
1760,  and  an  elder  brother,  BenoIt  Auguste, 
bom  1780,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Glementi,  and 
trained  Henri  after  that  master's  method.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  his  father  took  him  for  a  suc- 
oessfal  concert -tour  in  Holland,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Germany.  He  was  for  some  time  in 
England  and  Scotland,  but  in  1821  settled  in 
Paris  until  1869,  when  he  retired  to  Meylan. 
As  a  performer  he  excelled  alike  in  phrasing 
and  execution.  His  compositions  (of  which 
F^tis  gives  a  complete  list)  were  excellent  for 


their  time,  but  his  chief  work  is  an  admirable 
course  of  studies.     A  useful  modern  edition  of 
50  selected  studies  has  been  edited  by  Giuseppe 
BuonamicL     He  died  at  Meylan,  Oct  1,  1876. 
BERTINOTTI,  Teresa,  bom  at  Savigliano, 
Piedmont,  in  1776.     When  she  was  only  two 
years  old  her  parents  went  to  live  at  Naples. 
Here,  at  the  age  of  four,  she  began  the  study  of 
music,  under  ^e  instraction  of  La  Barbiera,  a 
very  original  artist*  of  a  type  that  is  now 
nearly  lost,  even  at  Naples.     At  twelve  the 
little  Teresa  made  her  first  appearance,  with 
other  children,  at  the  San  Oarlino  theatre,  with 
great  ^clat     As  she  grew  older,  she  showed  the 
promise  of  great  beauty,  and  developed  a  fine 
style  of  singing.     Obtaining  engagements  only 
too  easily  she  sang  at  Florence,  Venice,  Milan, 
and  Turin  with  prodigious  success.    In  the  latter 
town  she  married  Felice  Radicati,  a  violinist 
and  composer  of  instrumental  music ;  but  she 
still  kept  to  her  maiden  name  on  the  stage.     In 
1806  she  sang  with  brilliant  success  at  Vienna 
for  six  months  ;  but  she  then  left  that  city,  on 
account  of  political  events.     In  1807  she  went 
to  Munich,  and  sang  before  the  court ;  and  then 
visited  Vienna  a  second  time,  where  she  found 
the  same  welcome  as  before.     She  accepted  an 
engagement  from  Louis  Buonaparte,  king  of 
Holland,  and  went  to  the  Hague.     She  came  to 
London  about  1810-11.     Here  she  was  thought 
to  have  a  pleasing  voice  and  a  good  manner ; 
but  after  giving  satisfaction  in  one  serious  opera, 
'  Zaira,'  in  which  her  songs  were  written  for  her 
by  her  husband,  she  was  less  successful  in  a 
second ;  upon  which  she  took  to  comic  opera, 
and  performed  extremely  well  in  Mozart's  '  GodL 
fan  tutte, '  with  Gollini,  Oftuvini,  Tramezzani,  and 
Naldi     She  also  sang  in  the  '  Flauto  Magico,' 
and  a  revival  of  Guglielmi's  beautiful  *  Sidagero.' 
Catalani,  however,  could  not  endure  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  good  performers  ;  and  the 
situation   consequently  became  so  unpleasant 
that  half  the  company,  including  Bertinotti, 
seceded  to  the  Pantheon,  taking  with  them,  as 
'best  woman,'  the  celebrated  Miss  Stephens, 
who  there  made  her  d^but     The  licence  being 
only  for  intermezzos,  operas  of  one  act,  and 
dancing  without  ballets  cTactiony  the  perform- 
ances were  not  very  attractive,  and  soon  ceased. 
The  house  then  closed,  and  most  of  the  troupe, 
among  whom  was  Bertinotti,  left  this  coimtry. 
She  now  retumed  to  Italy,  visited  Genoa,  and 
was  next  engaged  at  the  end  of  1812  for  the 
opera  at  Lisbon.      In  1814  she  retumed  to 
Bologna,  being  called  thither  on  family  matters, 
and  while   there  received  an  offer  from  the 
Italian  opera  at  Paris,  which  she  accepted  but 
was  prevented  from  fulfilling  by  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba.     She  therefore  settled  at 
Bologna,  where  her  husband,  who  had  obtained 
a  place  as  first  violin  and  professor,  was  killed 
in  1828  by  an  accident*  being  thrown  from  a 
carriage.     She  now  retired  from  the  stage,  but 
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continued  to  teach  ainging,  and  fonned  seyeral 
admirable  papils.  She  died  at  Bologna,  Feb. 
12,  1864.  J.  M. 

BERTOLLI,  Fbanoesoa,  who  arrived  in  Eng- 
land about  the  end  of  September  1729,  was  a 
splendid  contralto,  and  'also  a  very  genteel 
actress,  both  in  men  and  women's  parts.'  She 
was  one  of  the  new  oompanj  with  which  Handel 
opened  the  season  of  1729-30,  and  appeared  in 
'  Lotario '  and  the  revival  of  '  Tolomeo,'  and  in 
*  Partenope,'  Feb.  24,  1 730.  She  sang  again  in 
'  Poro,*  Feb.  2,  1731,  with  Seneeino  :  this  opera 
had  a  run  of  fifteen  nights,  at  that  time  a  great 
success.  BertoUi  took  in  it  the  part  formerly 
sung  by  Merighi  She  took  part  in  the  revivals 
of '  Bodelinda '  and  *  Rinaldo '  in  the  same  season, 
and  in  the  new  operas,  '  Ezio '  and  '  Sosarme,'  at 
the  beginning  of  1 732.  In  this  season  she  sang, 
in  En^ish,  the  contralto  music  of '  Esther,'  then 
performed  first  in  public  (April  20),  and  repeated 
six  times  during  May  ;  and  she  appeared  in  *  Acis 
and  Gkilatea,'  sung  partly  in  English  and  partly 
in  Italian.  In  this  same  year  she  also  performed 
in  '  Flavio '  and  '  Alessandro '  by  Handel,  and  in 
Attilio's  'Coriolano.'  In  1783  she  played  in 
'  Ottone,' '  Tolomeo,'  and '  Orlando,'  and  in  'De- 
borah,' Handel's  second  English  oratorio.  She 
followed  Senesino,  however,  when  that  singer  left 
Handel,  and  joined  the  opposition  at  the  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Theatre :  she  sang  in  *Onorio  'in  1 734, 
and  in  Yeracini's  '  Adriano  in  Siria '  in  1735,  as 
well  as  in  other  pieces.  In  1 737  she  returned  to 
Handel,  and  sang  in  his  <  Arminio,'  Jan.  12,  at 
Govent Garden;  'Giustino,' Feb.  16;  'Berenice,' 
May  12  ;  and  a  revival  of  '  Partenope.'  Her 
name  never  occurs  again  in  the  libretti  of  the 
time,  and  her  after-history  is  unknown,    j.  M. 

BERTOK,  Hbnri  Montan,  one  of  those  not 
infrequent  instances  in  the  history  of  art  where 
a  distinguished  father  is  succeeded  by  a  more 
distinguished  son.  Pierre  Montan  Berton  (1 727- 
1780),  the  father,  composed  and  adapted  several 
operas,  and  was  known  as  an  excellent  conductor. 
He  held  the  position  of  chef  cCorchestre  at  the 
opera  in  Paris  from  1759,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  feud  of  the  Glucldsts  and  Piccinnists  began 
to  rage,  and  is  said  to  have  acted  as  peacems^er 
between  the  hostile  parties.  His  son  Henri 
was  bom  at  Paris,  Sept.  17,  1767.  His  talent 
seems  to  have  been  precocious  ;  at  six  he  could 
read  music  at  sight,  and  became  a  violinist  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  opera  as  early  as  1782. 
His  teachers  of  composition  were  Rey,  a  firm 
believer  in  Rameau's  theoretical  principles,  and 
Saochini,  a  prolific  composer  of  Italian  operas. 
But  this  instruction  was  never  systematic,  a 
defect  but  too  distinctly  visible  even  in  the 
maturest  scores  of  our  composer.  His  musical 
knowledge,  and  particularly  his  experience  of 
dramatic  effect,  he  mainly  derived  from  the 
performances  he  witnessed.  Hence  the  want  of 
independent  features  in  his  style,  which  makes 
it  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  his  work- 


manship from  that  of  other  masters  of  the  French 
school.  In  1782  he  became  deeply  enamoured 
of  Mile.  Maillard,  a  celebrated  singer,  by  whom 
he  had  an  illegitimate  son  FRAN9018  Berton, 
also  a  composer  of  some  note,  who  was  bom  in 
1784  and  died  in  1882.  This  passionate  attach- 
ment seems  to  have  awakened  his  latent  creative- 
ness.  His  first  work  was  a  comic  opera,  '  La 
Dame  invisible,'  written  about  the  time  referred 
to,  but  not  performed  till  four  years  later 
(December  1787).  It  is  said  that  the  young 
composer  being  too  shy  to  produce  his  work  it 
was  shown  by  Mile.  Maillanl  to  Sacchini,  who 
at  once  recognised  Berton's  talent  This  led  to 
the  connection  between  the  two  musicians  al- 
ready alluded  to.  Berton  made  his  public  d^but 
as  a  composer  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels,  for 
which  he  wrote  several  oratorios.  One  of  these, 
'  Absalon,'  was  first  performed  with  considerable 
success  in  1 7 8 6.  But  he  soon  abandoned  sacred 
music  for  the  more  congenial  sphere  of  comic 
opera.  In  1787  two  dramatic  works — '  Les 
promesses  de  manage'  and  the  above-named 
'  Dame  invisible ' — saw  the  light  of  the  stage, 
and  were  favourably  received. 

The  excitement  of  the  revolutionary  period 
did  not  fail  to  leave  its  traces  on  Berton's  works. 
His  opera  'Les  rigueurs  du  cloltre'  (1790) 
owes  its  existence  to  this  period.  In  it  the 
individual  merits  and  demerits  of  his  style 
become  noticeable  for  the  first  time — easy  and 
natural  melody,  great  simplicity  and  clearness 
of  harmonic  combinations,  and  skilful  handling 
of  stage  effects  ;  but  a  want  of  grandeur  and  true 
dramatic  depth,  and  frequently  slipshod  strac- 
ture  of  the  ensembles.  Amongst  the  masters  of 
French  comic  opera  Berton  holds  a  respectable 
but  not  pre-eminent  position.  His  power  was  not 
sufficient  to  inspire  a  whole  organism  with  the 
breath  of  dramatic  life.  Hence  his  works  have 
disappeared  from  the  stage,  although  separate 
pieces  retain  their  popularity. 

During  the  Reign  of  Terror  Berton  had  a  hard 
straggle  for  existence.  He  even  found  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  a  libretto  from  one  of  the 
ordinary  manufacturers  of  that  article,  and  to 
supply  the  want  had  to  tum  poet  himself, 
although  his  literary  culture  was  of  the  slightest 
order.  The  result  was  the  opera  'Ponce  de 
Leon,'  first  performed  with  great  success  in 
1797.  A  year  later  (April  27,  1798)  he  pro- 
duced his  cA«^  (f  (But^tf,  '  Montano  et  Stephanie,' 
a  romantic  opera,  with  words  by  Dejaure,  the 
librettist  of  Kreutzer's  'Lodoiska'  and  many 
other  pieces.  It  is  by  far  the  most  ambitious 
piece  of  its  composer,  and  the  numerous  ensembles 
were  at  first  considered  so  formidable  as  to  make 
the  possibility  of  execution  doubtfuL  Some 
of  the  songs — for  instance,  the  beautiful  air  of 
Stephanie,  '  Oui,  c'est  domain  que  I'hymen^ ' — 
are  still  heard  with  delight  Edouard  Monnais, 
in' his  sketch  entitled  HiMoi/re  cCun  ehrf  d^cewort, 
has  given  a  full  account  of  the  history  of  the 
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work,  founded  partly  on  autobiographical  frag- 
ments by  the  composer.  Its  success  greatly 
advanced  Berton's  reputation,  and  freed  him 
from  the  difficulties  of  the  moment  It  must 
suffice  to  add  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  numerous  compositions : — '  Le 
D^lire  *  (1799),  *  Aline,  ou  la  Reine  de  Oolconde ' 
(1803),  ' Ninon  chez Madame  de  S^vign^ '  (1 808), 
and  *Fran9oi8e  de  Foix*  (1809).  Many  more 
are  enimierated  by  Pougin  in  the  supplement  to 
F^tis  ;  and  Berton  also  wrote  numerous  operas 
in  co-operation  with  Mehul,  Spontini,  Ereutzer, 
Boieldieu,  and  other  contemporary  composers, 
besides  several  ballets. 

Berton  was  from  1795  Professor  of  Harmony 
at  the  Conservatoire ;  in  1 807  he  became  con- 
ductor at  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris,  and  in 
1815  was  made  a  member  of  the  Institut,  be- 
coming, in  the  following  year.  Professor  of  Com- 
position at  the  Conservatoire.  French  and 
foreign  decorations  were  not  wanting ;  but  he 
survived  his  fame,  and  the  evening  of  his  life 
was  darkened.  In  1828  he  suffered  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Op^ra  Comique,  to  which  he 
had  sold  the  right  of  performing  his  works  for 
an  annuity  of  8000  francs.  Moreover  he  could 
not  reconcile  himself  to  the  new  currents  of 
public  taste.  Rossini's  success  filled  him  with 
anger — a  feeling  which  he  vented  in  two  pamph- 
lets, *  De  la  Musique  m^oanique  et  de  la  Musique 
philosophique '  (1826),  and  '  £pttre  k  un  c^^bre 
compositeur  FranfaiB,  pr6c^6e  de  quelques  ob- 
servations sur  la  Musique  m6canique  et  la 
Musique  philosophique  '(18  29).  The  celebrated 
composer  is  Boieldieu,  who  was  by  no  means 
pleased  with  the  dedication  of  a  book  so  little 
in  accordance  with  his  own  views.  Berton 
survived  all  his  children,  and  died  April  22, 
1844.  F.  H. 

B£RTONI,  Fbrdinando  Giuseppe,  bom  at 
Salo  near  Venice,  August  15,  1725,  died  at 
Desenzano  near  Brescia,  Dec  1,  1813,  pupil  of 
Padre  Martini,  and  a  celebrated  composer  in 
his  time.  In  1747  he  produced  an  opera, 
'Cajetto,'  and  in  1752  was  appointed  organist 
of  St.  Mark's,  Venice ;  in  1767  he  was  choir- 
master at  the  Conservatorio  'dei  Mendicanti,' 
which  post  he  held  till  the  suppression  of  the 
Conservatori  on  the  fall  of  the  Republic  in 
1797.  His  opera,  '  Orazio  e  Curazio,'  appeared 
in  Venice  (1746),  but  it  was  not  till  the  produc- 
tion of  'Orfeo'(1776)that  he  attracted  attention. 
He  composed  it  to  the  libretto  which  Gluck  had 
set,  and  the  same  singer,  Guadagni,  took  the 
part  of  Orfeo  in  both  operas.  [The  florid  air 
inserted  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  Gluok's 
*0rph6e,'  *  Amour,  viens  rendre  k  mon  lime,' 
was  for  many  years  attributed  to  Bertoni,  who 
claimed  that  it  was  identical  with  one  occurring 
in  his  own  *Tancredi'  (performed  in  1767  at 
Turin) ;  it  had  appeared,  in  a  form  far  more 
■  nearly  like  its  present  shape,  in  Gluck's  '  Par- 
naso  confuso,'  1765,  and  in  his  <  Aristeo,'  1769. 


In  the  definitive  edition  begun  by  Mile.  Pelletaa, 
Saint-Saens  in  the  preface  to  '  Orph^ '  proves 
that  the  air  is  certainly  by  Gluck.]  In  1778 
Bertoni  was  summoned  to  London  with  his 
friend  Pacchierotti,  and  brought  out  his  'Quinto 
Fabio,'  which  had  been  successfully  produced  at 
Padua  in  the  same  year,  and  was  equally  well 
received  here,  owingin great  part  to Pacchierotti'i 
performance  of  the  part  of  Fabio.  Bertoni 
visited  London  again  with  Pacchierotti,  but  the 
rage  for  Sacchini  made  it  difficult  for  any  one 
else  to  gain  a  hearing,  and  he  returned  finally 
to  Venice  in  1784.  In  the  following  year,  on 
the  death  of  Galuppi,  he  succeeded  him  as  con- 
ductor at  St.  Mark's,  the  most  honourable  and 
lucrative  post  then  open  to  a  musician  in  Italy. 
Bumey  {Bist,  iv.  514,  541)  describes  him  as  a 
man  of  ability  and  taste,  but  no  genius.  His 
works  (of  which  the  QtULUn-Lexikon  contains  a 
list)  comprise  thirty-three  operas  and  oratorios, 
besides  instrumental  compositions.  Little  of 
his  music  has  been  published.  m.  o.  o. 

BERTRAND,  Jkan  Gustave,  bom  at  Van- 
girard  near  Paris,  Deo.  24,  1834,  educated  at 
the  Nicole  des  Chartes,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  ancient  music  and  history  of  the 
organ.  TMs  learned  and  clever  writer  has 
contributed  to  Didot's  Compliment  de  VEncy- 
dopidie^  and  has  published  many  articles  on 
music  in  Les  DibatSf  La  Bevue  inodeme,  Le 
Nordf  Le  MSnestrel,  etc.  His  chief  works  are 
a  Histoire  ecdisiaMique  de  Vorgue  (1859),  a 
pamphlet  on  Ancient  Music  (Didot,  1862)  ;  X«f 
origmes  de  Vhamumie  (1866),  Les  NalionalUis 
musicaieSf  &nidUe8  dans  le  drame  lyriqus  (1872) ; 
and  De  la  ri/orme  des  £tudes  du  Chant  an 
Conservaioire  (1871).  M.  Bertrand  has  original 
views  as  a  critic,  and  fills  the  department  of 
musical  archeology  in  the  Commissions  des 
Travaux  historiq^ues,  o.  o. 

BERWALD,  JoHANN  Fribdrigh,  a  violinist^ 
son  of  one  of  the  chamber  musicians  of  the  King 
of  Sweden,  bom  at  Stockholm,  Dec.  4,  1787, 
travelled  as  an  infant  prodigy,  composed  a 
symphony,  and  was  famous  in  Russia,  Poland, 
Austria,  and  Germany  before  he  was  ten  years 
old.  His  second  symphony  was  finished  in 
Leipzig  in  1799.  In  1817  he  again  travelled, 
but  in  1819  retumed  to  Stockholm,  and  re- 
mained there  as  capellmeister  from  1834  till  his 
death,  June  28,  1861.  His  three  daughters 
were  singers  of  some  repute,  [and  his  nephew, 
Franz  Berwald,  bom  July  23, 1796,  was  director 
of  the  Conservatorium  in  Stockholm,  where  he 
died  April  30, 1868.  He  wrote  symphonies  and 
chamber-music,  as  well  as  an  opera,  *  Estrella  de 
Soria,'  performed  at  Stockholm,  1862.]    f.  o. 

BESEKIRSKY,  Vasil  Vasilieyich,  bom 
in  1836  at  Moscow,  a  pupil  of  Leonard,  is  one 
of  the  best -known  violinists  of  pure  Russian 
blood.  Has  formed  some  excellent  pupils, 
among  them  Gregorowitech.  w.  w.  o. 

BESLER,  Samxtbl,  bom  at  Brieg  in  Silesisi 
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Dec  15,  1574  ;  was  in  1605  rector  of  the 
Gynmasinm  'zum  heiligen  Oeist'  at  Breslau,  and 
died  there,  during  an  epidemic,  July  19,  1626. 
The  library  of  St  Bemhardinus  at  Breslau, 
where  he  was  cantor  from  1602,  contains  a  vast 
collection  of  his  compositions  for  the  chnrch, 
in  which  he  was  very  prolific  (see  list  in  the 
QueUen-lMnkon),  Amongst  them  is  a  Passion 
according  to  St.  John,  printed  by  Banmann  at 
Breslan,  1621.  F.  o. 

BESOZZI,  an  Italian  family  of  distingaished 
wind-instrument  players.  (1)  Albssandro,  a 
very  remarkable  oboist ;  bom  at  Parma  in  1 700, 
and  died  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
at  Turin,  1775.  He  published  numerous  sets 
of  sonatas  for  violin,  flute  (as  well  as  a  few  in 
which  oboe  is  employed).  (2)  His  brother, 
Antonio,  also  a  celebrated  oboist ;  bom  at  Parma 
1707,  and  afterwards  resided  at  Dresden.  On 
the  death  of  Alessandro  he  took  his  post  atTurin, 
and  died  there  in  1781.  (8)  Antonio's  son 
Carlo,  bom  at  Dresden  about  1738,  was  also  a 
renowned  oboist.  It  is  he,  according  to  F^tis, 
whom  Bumey  heard  at  Dresden  (where  he  was 
in  the  court  band  from  1755  to  1792)  and  of 
whom  {Present  StcUe,  Germany,  ii.  27,  45)  he 
gives  so  detailed  and  favourable  an  account, 
comparing  him  with  Fischer.  (4)  A  third 
brother,  Hieronimo,  a  famous  bassoon  player, 
bom  at  Parma  1718,  was  the  special  associate 
of  Alessandro.  Bumey's  account  of  the  two 
brothers,  and  his  criticism  and  their  remarkable 
duet  performances,  will  always  be  read  with 
interest  (Present  State,  France  and  Italy,  69). 
He  died  at  Turin  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Antonio.  (5)  Gabtano,  the  youngest  of  the 
four  brothers*  bom  at  Parma  1 727,  also  an  oboist, 
first  at  the  Neapolitan  and  then  at  the  French 
court,  and  lastly  in  London  in  1793,  where, 
notwithstanding  his  age,  he  was  nmch  admired 
for  the  certainty  of  his  playing  and  its  exquisite 
finish.  (6)  His  son,  Hieronimo,  played  the 
same  instrament  as  his  father ;  Bumey  (Present 
State,  France  and  Italy,  24)  heard  him  at  the 
Concert  Spirituel  at  Paris  in  1770.  He  died  in 
Paris  as  early  as  1 785,  leaving,  however,  (7)  a  son 
Henri,  who  was  flautist  at  tiie  Op^ra  Comique. 
(8)  His  son,  Louis  DteiR^  bom  at  Versailles 
April  3,  1814,  carried  oif  many  prizes  of  the 
Conservatoire,  and  in  1837  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome.     He  died  Nov.  11,  1879.  f.  o. 

BESS  EL,  Vassilt  Vassilievich,  founder  of 
the  music -publishing  house  on  the  Kevsky 
Prospect,  was  bom  in  St.  Petersburg,  1848.  He 
was  a  fellow-student  of  Tchaikovsky's  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  was  afterwards  engaged  as  second 
violin  in  the  ballet-orchestra  of  the  Opera.  In 
1869  he  set  up  in  business,  but  did  not  begin 
to  publish  until  1871.  From  1872  to  1877  he 
brought  out  the  weekly  Musical  Leaflet,  and 
from  1885  to  1889  the  Russian  Musical  Review, 
He  has  also  >mtten  his  reminiscences  of  Tchai- 
kovsky. The  firm  of  Bessel  k  Ca  have  pub- 
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lished  many  important  works  by  contemporary 
Russian  composers,  including  the  music  dramas 
of  Moussorgs^y.  r.  n. 

BES8EMS,  Antoinb,  violinist,  bom  April  6, 
1809,  at  Antwerp  ;  in  his  sixteenth  year  com- 
posed motets  and  church  music,  and  in  1826  was 
a  scholar  of  Baillot's  at  the  Conservatoire,  Paris ; 
in  1829  one  of  the  first  violins  at  the  Th^&tre 
Italien.  After  this  he  travelled,  returned  to 
Antwerp  in  1852  for  a  time,  and  after  settling 
in  Paris  as  a  teacher,  died  at  Antwerp,  Oct.  19, 
1868.  He  composed  much  for  the  voice  (both 
solo  and  chorus)  and  for  the  violin.         F.  6. 

BESSON,  GusTAVE  Auouste,  a  celebrated 
manufacturer  of  musical  instruments,  bom  in 
Paris,  1 820,  died  1875.  His  father  was  a  colonel 
in  the  French  army,  and  but  for  his  love  of  music 
and  for  mechanics,  there  is  no  doubt  young 
Besson  would  have  adopted  the  same  profession. 
In  1838,  when  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  produced  a  new 
model  comet,  which  ; 
met  with  the  great-  \ 
est  success,  and  is  to 
this  day  known  as  the  . 
'Besson  Model'  It; 
was  recognised  at  the  ' 
time  as  a  decided  im-  . 
provement  on  all  pre- 
vious instraments  ol'i 
the  same  kind.  In 
1841  he  invented  an  entirely  new  system  of 
rotary  action,  with  six  valves,  the  right  hand 
being  applied  to  the  top  valves,  the  left  to  those 
at  the  lx>ttoin.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  advance,  as,  owing  to  its  internal  pro- 
portions, it  did  not  allow  of  a  full  bore  when 
the  valves  were  down.  In  1854  he  elaborated 
an  improved  system  of  full  bore,  by  means  of 
which  the  notes  of  the  first  and  third  valves 
separately,  and  those  of  the  first  and  third 
together,  were  perfectly  in  tune — a  result  which 
had  never  before  been  obtained.  The  year 
following  he  was  successful  in  turning  out  an 
instrament  with  a  full  bore,  the  valve  and  open 
notes  being  in  all  respects  perfect.  In  1858 
were  manufactured  a  series  of  instraments  known 
to  the  profession  as  the  '  Besson  Girardin,'  the 
feature  of  which  was  that  the  player  was  enabled 
to  change  from  one  key  to  another,  without 
changing  mouthpiece,  slide,  or  crook.  In  the 
same  year  he  introduced  the  circular  system. 
By  this  method  of  manuracture  the  tubing  was 
coiled  in  a  circle  round  the  pistons,  the  result 
being  that,  by  doing  away  with  all  angles,  the 
instraments  obtained  a  greater  volume  of  tone. 
This  system  was  found  to  be  remarkably  efiective 
with  trombones  and  French  home.  His  inven- 
tion of  1859  consisted  of  instruments  having 
eight  independent  positions,  and  giving  the 
entire  scale,  a  note  to  each  vajve.  But  the  best 
and  most  successful  of  his  inventions  is  what  is 
known  as  the '  Prototype  System, '  which  consists 
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in  luving  oonioal  steel  mandrUi  of  exact  mathe- 
matioel  proportioiis  representiiig  the  different 
parts  of  the  instrument.  By  this  means  an 
unbroken  oolomn  of  air  ii  assured,  and  the 
player  is  enabled  to  obtain  the  utmost  volume 
of  tone,  so  that  by  the  inert  mechanism  of  the 
Talves  perfect  tune  is  secured  throughout  the 
whole  register.  There  is  this  further  advantage 
in  the  Prototype  System ;  it  dispenses  with 
anything  like  guesswork  in  the  manufacture  of 
musical  instruments,  and  by  its  aid  any  number 
of  instruments  exactly  alike  in  every  respect 
and  in  perfect  tune  can  be  turned  out  These 
important  inventions,  together  with  others  of 
minor  importance,  yet  in  their  way  useful  and 
deservedly  appreciated  by  acousticians,  have 
placed  BesBon  in  the  foremost  rank  of  wind- 
instrument  makers.  J.  Sd. 

Mention  is  also  to  be  made  of  the  '  olarinette- 
p^dale,'  a  double-bass  clarinet  with  a  compass 
descending  to  the  D  below  the  lowest  note  of  the 
double-basses,  and  with  an  apparatus  for  lowering 
it  still  further  by  the  interval  of  a  fourth  ;  and 
of  the  '  oor-tuba '  and  the  whole  family  of  come 
phones  intended  to  reinforoe  the  horns  of  the 
orchestra  and  to  supersede  the  'alto,'  the  *  bary- 
ton,'  and  instruments  of  that  class.        o.  F. 

BEST,  William  Thomas,  was  bom  at  Gar- 
lisle  (where  his  father  was  a  solicitor),  August 
13,  1826.  He  received  his  first  instruction  in 
music  from  John  Norman,  deputy  organist  of 
Carlisle  Cathedral.  He  intended  to  follow  the 
profession  of  a  civil  engineer  and  architect,  but 
that  pursuit  proving  distasteiul  he  (when  in 
Liverpool  in  1840)  determined  to  renew  his 
musi<^  studies,  and  devoted  his  attention  to 
organ  and  pianoforte  playing.  The  study  of  the 
organ  was  at  that  time  greatiy  hindered  by  its 
defective  constraction,  the  unsuitable  pedal  com- 
pass, and  the  mode  of  tuning  then  in  vogue, 
which  rendered  the  performance  of  the  works  of 
the  great  oigan  composers  almost  an  impossi- 
bility, whilst  the  number  of  professors  practically 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  Bach  was  then  ex- 
tremely smalL  Having  determined  on  a  rigid 
course  of  self-study,  and  fortunately  obtaining 
the  use  of  an  organ  of  ameliorated  construction. 
Best  spent  many  years  in  perfecting  himself  in 
the  art  of  organ-playing  in  all  its  branches.  His 
first  organ  appointment  was  at  Pembroke  Road 
Chapel,  Liverpool,  in  1840  ;  in  1847  he  became 
organist  of  the  church  for  the  blind  in  that  town, 
and  in  the  following  year  oiganist  to  the  Liver- 
pool Philharmonic  Society.  In  1 854  he  came  to 
London  as  organist  of  the  Panopticon  of  Science 
and  Art  in  Leicester  Square,  and  was  appointed 
organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields,  and  for  a  few  months  in  1 855  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Chapel.  He  returned  to  Liverpool  in  1 855 
on  receiving  the  appointment  of  organist  to 
St  George's  Hall  [at  a  salary  of  £300  a  year, 
afterwards  increased  to  £400.  In  1859  he 
occasionally  playsd  oigan  solos  at  the  Monday 


Popular  Concerts].  In  1 860  he  became  oiganist 
of  the  parish  church  of  Wallasey,  Birkenhead, 
and  in  1863  organist  of  Holy  Trinity  Church 
near  Liverpool  In  1871  he  opened  the  oigan 
of  the  Albert  Hall  and  in  the  same  year  began 
his  connection  with  the  Handel  Festivals,  at 
which  he  played  oigan  concertos  until  1891  in- 
clusive. In  1868  he  was  appointed  oiganist  of 
the  Musical  Society  of  Liverpool,  and  in  1872 
was  reappointed  oiganist  to  tiie  Liverpool  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  [In  1880  he  was  granted  a 
Civil-List  pension  of  £100  a  year ;  in  1890 
he  went  to  Australia  to  give  recitals  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Sydney  ;  in  1894  he  retired  with  a 
pension  from  hiB  Liverpool  appointment,  and 
died  at  Liverpool,  May  10,  1897.]  Best  com- 
posed  several  church  services,  anthems,  and 
hymns,  many  fugues,  sonatas,  and  other  pieces 
for  the  oigan  ;  ten  pianoforte  pieces,  two  over- 
tures, and  a  march  for  orchestra.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  The  Modem  School  for  the  Organ, 
1853,  all  the  examples  and  studies  in  which  are 
original,  and  The  Art  of  Organ  Flaying  (begun 
1869).  Best's  arrangements  for  the  organ  and 
editions  of  the  oigan  classics  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  w.  H.  H. 

BETZ,  Fkanz,  bom  March  19,  1835,  at 
Mayence,  was  educated  at  the  Polytechnio^ 
Carlsruhe,  made  his  d^but  on  the  stage  in  1 856  at 
Hanover,  afterwards  sang  in  smaller  towns,  and 
in  May  1859  played  at  Berlin  as  Don  Carlos  in 
'  Emani, '  with  such  success  that  he  was  promptly 
engaged,  and  was  a  member  of  the  royal  opera 
company  until  his  retirement  in  1897.  Among 
his  best  parts  were  Don  Juan,  Orestes,  William 
Tell,  Lysiart,  Hans  Heiling,  and  the  baritone 
parts  of  Wagner.  At  the  production  of  '  Die 
Meistersinger'  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868,  he 
sang  the  part  of  Hans  Sachs,  and  in  1876  he 
sang  the  part  of  Wotan  at  Bayreuth.  He 
sang  the  part  of  Falstaff  on  the  production  of 
Yeinii's  opera  in  Berlin.  He  Wlso,  on  leave  of 
absence,  played  at  Vienna  and  other  cities  of 
Germany  and  Austria.  In  1882  he  visited 
England,  and  sang  with  great  success  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  May  6  and  27,  and  at  the  Richter 
concert  of  May  8.  He  died  at  Berlin,  August 
11,  1900.  A.  c. 

BEVIN,  Elwat,  an  eminent  theoretical  and 
practical  musician,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is 
unknown.  He  was  of  Welsh  extraction,  and 
received  his  musical  education  under  Tallin 
According  to  Wood  (Faeti.  Oxon.  (Bliss),  u.  265), 
he  was  oiganist  of  Bristol  Cathedral  in  1589. 
Hawkins  says  it  was  upon  Tallis's  recommenda- 
tion that  he  was  admitted  a  gentieman  extra- 
ordinary of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  June  3,  1589. 
But  this  \b  an  error — he  was  not  admitted  until 
June  3,  1605,  at^which  period  Tallin  had  been 
dead  just  upon  twenty  years.  It  has  been 
stated  that  in  1637,  on  the  diMX>very  that 
Bevin  was  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  he  waa 
expeUed  the  chapel,  bat  no  evidence  ci  tlia 
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ezpulflion  can  be  found.  About  the  same  time  he 
oeaaed  to  be  organist  at  BristoL  Wood,  who 
states  this,^  refers  to  the  chapter  books  of  Bristol 
as  his  authority.  Bevin's  Service  in  D  minor  is 
printed  in  Barnard's  '  Selected  Church  Musick,' 
and  in  Boyce's  'Cathedral  Music/  and  several 
anthems  of  his  are  extant  in  MS.  [An  'In 
Komine'  is  in  the  Music  School  collection  at 
Oxford,  and  at  Christ  Church  there  are,  in  a  set 
of  part-books,  two  parts  of  a  '  Browninge,  3 
parts,'  whatever  this  name  may  imply.  A  song 
in  twenty  parts,  'Hark,  jolly  shepherds,'  is 
among  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
contains  his  compositions  (HarL,  7339  ;  Add:, 
11,687,  29,289,  29,430,  29,996,  31,403),  Diet, 
qf  Nat.  Biog.  ]  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known  is  his  Britf  amd  Short  Introduction  to 
the  Art  of  Musicke,  London,  1631,  4 to.  This 
treatise  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Qoodman,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  to  whom  the  author  says  he  is 
'bound  for  many  favours.'  What  became  of 
Bevin  after  his  expulsion  from  his  situations  we 
have  not  ascertained  (Cheque  Bock  of  Chapel 
Boyaly  Camd.  Soc).  s.  F.  R. 

BEVINGTON  k  SONS  are  organ-builders  in 
London.  Henry  Bevington,  the  founder  of  the 
house  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
had  been  an  apprentice  to  Ohrmann  &  Nutt, 
who  were  the  successors  of  Snetzler.  The  busi- 
ness is  now  carried  on  by  Henry  and  Martin 
Bevington,  sons  of  the  founder,  in  Rose  Street, 
Soho,  in  the  same  premises  as  were  occupied  by 
Ohrmann.  The  organ  of  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields  and  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  London, 
and  that  of  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin, 
were  built  by  this  firm.  v.  db  p. 

BEXFIELD,  William  Richard,  Mu8.Doc., 
was  bom  at  Norwich,  April  27, 1824,  and  became 
a  chorister  of  the  caUiedral  under  Dr.  Buck. 
After  leaving  the  choir  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  music,  in  which,  although  almost 
self-taught,  he  attained  to  considerable  skill. 
He  obtained  the  situation  of  organist  at  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  and  in  1846  graduated  as  Bachelor 
of  Music  at  Oxford.  He  lectured  on  music, 
and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Crotch  in  1847  became 
a  candidate,  but  without  success,  for  the  pro- 
fessOTship  of  music  at  Oxford.  In  February 
1848  he  left  Boston  for  London  on  being 
appointed  organist  of  St.  Helen's,  Biihopsgate 
Street  He  proceeded  Doctor  of  Music  at 
Cambridge  in  1849. 

On  Sept  22,  1852,  his  oratorio,  'Israel 
Restored,'  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
Norwich  Choral  Society  in  October  1851,  was 
performed  at  the  Norwich  Musical  Festival 
Dr.  Bexfield  died  in  London,  Oct  28, 1853,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-nine,  and  was  buried  in 
Paddington  Churchyard.  A  set  of  organ  fugues 
and  a  ooUection  of  anthems  by  him  were  pub- 
lished in  1 849,  besides  his  Oratorio,    w.  h.  h. 

P  Tbm  utIiorUr. '  Adunol*  Ma  8868. 106.'  ipiotod  in  th*  orlftaia 
•Atloa  of  this  Mtloto  is  «B  IneoRwt  KtevM,  ao  thftt  tnM  of  tlM 
atetaoMBt  ouuwt  now  be  IoqimL] 


BEYER,  Ferdinand,  bom  1808  at  Querfurt 
A  fair  pianist  and  tolerable  musician,  whose 
reputation  rests  upon  an  enormous  number  of 
easy  arrangements,  transcriptions,  potpourris, 
fantasias,  divertissements,  and  the  like,  such 
as  second-rate  dilettanti  and  music-masters  at 
ladies'  schools  are  pleased  to  call  amusing  and 
instructive.  Like  publishers  of  books,  music 
publishers  too  keep  their  'hacks,'  and  in  such 
capacity  Beyer  was  for  many  years  attached  to 
the  firm  of  Schott  k  Co.  at  Mayence,  where  he 
died  on  May  14,  1863.  E.  D. 

BIANCA,  OR  The  Brayo's  Bride,  a  '  grand 
legendary  opera '  in  4  acts  ;  words  by  Palgrave 
Simpson  ;  music  by  Balfe.  Produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  Thursday,  Dec.  6,  1860. 

BIANCHI,  Francesco,  bom  at  Cremona 
about  1752.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  maestro 
al  cembalo  to  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris  under 
Piccinni,  and  there  composed  his  first  operas, 
'  La  R^uction  de  Paris '  and  *  Le  mort  mari^.' 
In  1780  he  produced  'Castore  e  Polluce'  at 
Florence,  with  the  English  Storace  as  the  prima 
donna.  This  successful  opera  was  rapidly  fol- 
lowed by  many  others  (see  Ust  in  Quellen-Lexi- 
Icon),  In  1783  he  was  made  vice-conductor  at 
S.  Ambrogio  in  Milan,  and  held  an  important 
post  at  the  Scala.  From  1785  to  1791  he  was 
second  oi^ganist  at  St  Mark's  in  Venice,  in 
which  city  his  *  Disertore  Francese  *  was  given. 
The  hero  (Pacchierotti)  appeared  in  the  uniform 
of  a  French  soldier,  which  so  scandalised  the 
classic  Venetians  that  they  hissed  the  opera  off 
the  stage.  Fortunately,  however,  the  Duchess 
of  Courland  passing  through  Venice  expressed  a 
desire  to  hear  it,  and  courtesy  having  compelled 
the  audience  to  keep  silence,  the  music  so  en- 
chanted them  that  the  objectionable  costume 
was  forgotten,  and  the  opera  obtained  an  ex- 
ceptional success.  Joseph  II.  offered  to  take 
Bianchi  into  his  service,  but  died  (1790)  before 
the  latter  could  reach  Vienna.  In  1 793  Bianchi 
came  to  London,  having  been  offered  an  engage- 
ment at  the  King's  Theatre  on  account  of  the 
success  of  his  'Semiramide,'  in  which  the  famous 
Banti  was  prima  donna.  This  engagement 
lasted  for  seven  years.  In  the  intervals  of  the 
London  season  he  made  short  tours  abroad,  and 
in  one  of  these  composed  his  '  Inez  de  Castro ' 
at  Naples  (1794)  for  Mrs.  Billington's  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  Italian  stage.  Haydn's  diary 
contains  a  favourable  account  of  Bianchi's  '  Acige 
e  Galatea,'  which  he  heard  in  London  in  1794, 
but  he  considered  the  accompaniments  too  power- 
fal  for  the  voices.  Haydn  is  also  said  to  have 
kept  one  page  in  Bianchi's  compositions  turned 
down  for  reference  when  anything  had  rufiled 
his  temper.  <  Antigone '  was  given  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  May  24,  1796,  *Merope'  iik  1799,  and 
<Alzira'  Feb.  28,  1801.  In  1800  he  married 
Miss  Jackson,  a  singer,  best  known  as  Mrs. 
Bianchi  Lacy — her  name  by  her  second  marriage. 
From  this  time  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  teach- 
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ing  till  his  death,  by  his  own  hand,  at  his  house 
in  Hammersmith  [on  Not.  27,  1810.  (See  the 
Mommg  Chronicle  of  Not.  29,  and  other  papers 
of  the  same  time,  as  well  as  the  Oe7Uleman*$ 
Magaeine  for  Deo.  1810.)  The  date  of  these 
publioations  makes  it  impossible  to  aooept  the 
statements  in  Riemann's  LexUcon  and  the 
QueUen-Lexikon,  that  Bianchi  died  at  Bologna 
on  Sept  24,  1811].  Bianohi  composed  abont 
twenty  operas  and  oratorios,  besides  instru- 
mental music  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  theory  of  music,  portions  of  which 
are  printed  in  the  Musical  Quarterly  Review 
(it  22).  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
estimation  of  Bianohi  by  his  contemporaries. 
His  chief  value  to  us  resides  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  master  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop.  Bianchi 
has  been  sometimes  confounded  with  Bertoni, 
perhaps  because  of  the  connection  of  both  with 
PaochierottL  M.  a  o. 

BIBBfi,    HlINRIOH  JOHANK   FbJLNZ  YON,    a 

celebrated  German  riolin-player  and  composer, 
bom  at  Wartenbergin  Bohemia,  Augustl2, 1644, 
and  died  May  8,  1704,  at  Salzburg,  where  he 
occupied  the  double  post  of  high  steward  and 
conductor  of  music  at  the  court  of  the  Prince- 
Archbiihop.  His  reputation  as  a  performer  and 
composer  was  veiy  great,  and  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold was  so  delighted  with  him  that  he  not  only 
presented  him  with  a  gold  chain  and  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  but  also  ennobled  him  by 
the  prefix  *von'  in  1681.  We,  who  have  to 
form  our  estimate  of  Biber's  merits  and  of  his 
place  in  the  history  of  violin-playing  from  those 
of  his  compositions  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  may  well  contend  that  his  ib  the  first  German 
violin  music  of  any  artistic  worth  at  alL  At 
that  period  the  art  of  violin-plapng  and  the 
style  of  composing  for  the  instrument  in  Ger- 
many were  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Italy. 
Unfortunately  the  earliest  German  violinists 
appear  to  be  more  connected  with  Farina  and 
his  school  than  with  Vitali,  Torelli,  and  VeracinL 
Thus  we  find  that  the  works  of  J.  J.  Walther 
(see  that  name),  a  contemporary  of  Biber,  who 
ei^'oyed  a  great  reputation  in  Germany,  chiefly 
consist,  like  those  of  Farina,  of  unconnected 
phrases,  equally  void  of  musical  ideas  and  form, 
apparently  invented  to  show  off  the  performer's 
skill  in  execution,  and  often  only  devoted  to 
crude  and  childish  imitation  of  natural  sounds. 
Although  Biber  cannot  be  pronounced  free  from 
the  &ults  of  his  German  contemporaries — since 
his  forms  are  often  vague  and  his  ideas  some- 
what aphoristic — still  his  sonatas  contain  some 
pieces  which  not  only  exhibit  a  well-defined 
form,  but  also  contain  fine  and  deeply-felt  ideas, 
and  a  style  which,  though  nearly  related  to  that 
of  the  best  Italians  of  his  time,  has  something 
characteristically  German  in  its  grave  and  pa- 
thetic severity.  Altogether  Biber  represents  an 
immense  progress  in  the  art  of  violin-playing  in 
Germany.     That  his  powers  of  execution  were 


very  considerable  we  must  conclude  from  his 
mode  of  writing  for  the  violin,  which  presupposes 
great  proficiency  in  the  playing  of  double  stops 
as  well  as  dexterity  in  bowing.  It  is  also  worth 
notice  that  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
occasionally  to  modify  the  usual  way  of  tuning 
the  instrument  (see  Soordatura).  In  two  of 
his  sonatas  the  violin  must  be  tuned  thus : — 

,  and  thm : — 


The  following  compositions  of  his  have  been 
published :  (1)  <  Sonatie  tarn  aris  quam  anlis 
servientes,'  Salzburg,  1676.  (2)  Six  sonatas  for 
violin  with  figured  bass  ;  Salzburg,  1681.  (The 
sixth  of  these  was  edited  by  F.  David  in  his 
*Hohe  Schule  des  Violinspiels.')  (3)  'Fidi- 
cinium  sacro-profanum,'  a  set  of  twelve  sonatas 
in  four  and  five  parts  ;  Kiimberg,  no  date.  (4) 
*  Harmonia  artificiosa-ariosa, '  acollection  of  seven 
partitas  or  suites  for  three  instruments ;  Niim- 
berg,  nodate.  (5)  < Yesperelongioresacbreviores ' 
for  4  voices,  8  violins,  2  violas,  and  8  trombones 
ad  libitum;  Salzbuig,  1698.  (6)  ' Tratteni- 
mento  musicals, '  Salzburg,  1 699.  There  is  also 
a  '  Dramma  Musicals,'  'Chi  la  dura  la  vines,'  of 
his  in  MS.,  and  much  church  music  at  Salzburg. 
An  engraved  portrait  of  him  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
six  is  extant.  p.  tx, 

BIBL,  Andreas,  bom  at  Vienna,  April  8, 
1797  ;  and  from  1818  organist  at  S.  Stephen's. 
He  came  to  the  cathedral  in  Albrechtsbeiger's 
time  as  a  singing  boy,  and  learned  organ-playing 
and  composition  from  Josef  PreindL  His  style 
of  playing  was  noble,  and  his  compositions  are 
clear  and  thoroughly  church-like  in  character. 
He  published  preludes  and  fugues  for  the  oigan 
(Diabelli  and  Haslinger),  and  died  in  1878.  His 
son  Rudolph,  bom  Jan.  6,  1882,  studied  under 
Sechter,  and  became  organist  at  the  cathedral 
1859,  at  the  imperial  chapel  1863  [and  Hof- 
capellmeister  in  18971  His  playing  was  that  of 
a  sound  musician,  and  his  compositions  for  organ, 
church,  and  chamber,  many  of  them  stiS  in 
MS.,  show  that  he  has  succeeded  in  adapting 
himself  to  modem  ideas.  o.  f.  p. 

BICINIUM  (Lat.  his  and  canm-e),  described 
by  Walther  as  <a  two-part  song/  is  an  obsolete 
name  formerly  used  in  Germany  for  any  short 
two-part  composition.  In  the  preface  to  Rhau's 
Secundus  Tomus  Biciniarum  (1545),  he  uses 
as  an  equivalent  the  Greek  8i<f>u»a :  '  Nee  video 
quomodo  Tjrrones  canendo  melius  exerceri  pos- 
sint,  quam  si  hsBC  Sl^wa  illis  proponantur, 
Sunt  prseterea  ad  omnia  instramenta  valde 
aocommoda. '  The  title-page  of  Lindner's  Bicinia 
Sacra  (1591)  is  in  both  Latin  and  German,  the 
latter  translating  'Bicinia'  by  ' Zweystimmige 
Gesanglein,'  though  the  above  extract  from 
Rhau's  preface  proves  sufficiently  that  the  term 
was  not  confined  to  vocal  music  only.  *  Trici- 
nium,'  which  is  more  rarely  found,  is  an  obsolete 
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term  for  a  short  three-part  oompositioii.  The 
following  are  the  chief  colleotions  of  Bicinia 
and  Tridnia  mentioned  by  Eitner  and  other 
editors: — 


Ttkdiiia  .  .  .  Latliui,  G«nQAiiia.  Bnlaoitloa,  et  GAlUea  .  .  . 
O.  Blttw.    Wmanibon.  ISC 

Bldnia.  G«lUca,  Li^na.  Ocnnuiica  .  .  .  Tomut  Primua.  O. 
BhAv.    WlUantMn.  1645. 

Seeondus  Tomiu  Blolnlonim  .  .  .  Q.  Bbftw.    Wltt«rab«iv,  IMBw^ 

Dlphona  Anuana  ei  llorida ...  J.  MontMiiii  ci  A.  Nrabar.  Nam- 
berg.  1MB. 

SeleoilasiiiMniiin  Tridnlomm  [Busna  etc]  DlMaatiu  ...  J. 
MontaniM  et  A.  Neuber.    Nttmberg.  160A. 

Vartoram  LingWinun  Tridnia  .  .  .  Tenor*  [Diecantoa]  Toml 
BeeondL    J.  Montanoa  et  A.  Neobcr.    Mttmbeiv.  1B60  (UNt).  > 

Bicinia  ...  P.  Phalerioe  et  J.  BeUeros.  Antwerp,  1800.  (A  later 
edition  appeared  in  KKO.) 

Bldnia  Baera,  ex  Tarile  astoribw  .  .  .  edita  ete.  C.  Oerlach. 
KmnberK.  ISBl.'  W.  a  8. 

BICKHAM,  Georob  (junior).  An  engrayer, 
principally  famous  for  his  two  illustrated  folio 
yolumes,  T?te  Musical  ErUertainer,  which  was 
issued  in  parts  (each  containing  four  plates), 
coYeringapcriod  from  1786  to  1739.  The  plates, 
two  hundred  in  number,  are  songs  with  music, 
headed  and  surrounded  with  pictorial  embellish- 
ments illustrative  of  the  song.  This  work  was 
the  first  of  its  type  published  in  England,  and 
led  the  way  to  many  other  similar  issues.  There 
are  two  editions  of  it,  his  own,  and  a  rather 
later  one  bearing  the  imprint  of  Charles  Corbett 

F.  K. 

BIEREY,  GoTTLOB  Benedict,  bom  at  Dres- 
den, July  25,  1772,  and  instructed  in  music  by 
Weinlig.  His  opera  *  Wladimir '  was  produced 
at  Vienna  in  1807  with  much  applause.  This 
success  procured  him  the  post  of  capellmeister  in 
Breslau,  vacated  by  C.  M.  von  Weber,  and  in 
1824  the  direction  of  the  theatre  itself.  He 
retired  in  1828,  and  on  May  5,  1840,  he  died 
of  a  chest  complaint  at  his  country  house  near 
Breslau.  Comic  opera,  or  rather  the  '  Singspiel, ' 
was  the  sphere  in  which  he  mostly  distinguished 
himself.  Forty  of  his  operas,  great  and  small, 
are  extant,  and  of  these  the  following  are  printed 
with  pianoforte  arrangement: — 'Das  Blumen- 
madchcn '  (1 802) ;  *  Wladimir  *  (1 807) ;  *  Der  Be- 
trogene  Betriiger' ;  *Die  Schweizer  Schaferin'; 
<DerZufal1,'  <£lias  Riperaps'  (Breslau,  1810, 
much  success) ;  *  Die  Pan  toifeln '  (  Vienna,  1810); 
'DerZank.'  F.  o. 

BIGOT,'  Marie  {lUe  KieneX  bom  at  Colmar, 
Alsace,  March  8,  1786  ;  in  1804  married  Mr. 
Bigot,  librarian  to  Count  Rasoumowsky,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Vienna.  Here  she  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Haydn,  Salieri,  and  Beet- 
hoven. The  first  time  she  played  to  Haydn  (then 
seventy-two  or  seventy- three)  the  old  man  was  so 
delighted  as  to  embrace  her,  and  to  say  *  My  dear  # 
child,  that  music  is  not  mine  ;  it  is  yours  I '  and 
on  the  book  from  which  she  had  been  playing 
he  wrote  *  Feb.  20,  1805  :  this  day  has  Joseph 
Haydn  been  happy.'  Beethoven  also,  after  she 
had  played  to  him  a  sonata  of  his  own,  is  reported 
to  have  said,  '  That  is  not  exactly  the  reading  I 
■hoold  have  given  ;  but  go  on,  if  it  is  not  quite 
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myself,  it  is  something  better.'  These  anecdotes 
are  given  by  F^tis,  who  may  be  presumed  to 
have  heard  them  from  Madame  Bigot  herselt  On 
May  1,  1805,  she  played  at  the  opening  concert 
of  the  Augarten,  and  the  report  of  the  AUg, 
mttsik.  Zeitung  characterises  her  playing  as 
pleasing  and  often  delicate  and  refined — a  ver- 
dict which  hardly  bears  out  the  expressions 
attributed  to  Haydn  and  Beethoven.  A  letter 
of  Beethoven's,  however,  first  published  by  Otto 
Jahn  and  reprinted  by  Thayer  (Beethoven,  ii. 
33  7\  puts  his  relations  to  her  family  beyond 
doubt ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the 
picturesque  anecdote  related  by  Nohl  (Beethoven, 
ii  246)  of  her  having  played  the  '  Sonata  ap- 
passionata '  at  sight  from  the  autograph. 

In  1809  the  Bigots  went  to  Paris.  Here  she 
became  intimate  with  BaiUot,  Lamarre,  Chera- 
bini,  and  many  other  prominent  musicians.  She 
played  the  music  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart  with 
the  two  former  both  in  public  and  private,  and 
was  highly  valued  by  Cramer,  Dussek,  and  Cle- 
mentL  1110  war  of  1812,  however,  put  a  rade 
stop  to  this  happiness ;  Bigot  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Milan,  lost  his  post  at  Count  Rasoumowsky's, 
and  his  wife  was  thrown  on  her  own  resources. 
She  accordingly  began  to  give  lessons,  but  the 
exertion  interfered  with  her  health.  She  died 
at  Paris  Sept  16,  1820.  Before  her  death, 
however,  she  gave  lessons  to  Felix  Mendelssohn 
during  a  short  visit  to  Paris  in  1816  (his  7th 
year).  He  refers  to  her  in  a  letter  of  Dec  20, 
1881,  and  the  warmth  of  his  attachment  to  her 
family  may  be  seen  from  another  letter  of  Feb. 
24, 1838,  to  Madame  Kiene  (Goethe  and  Mendels- 
sohn, 2nd  ed.  p.  136),  which  shows  that  Mr. 
Bigot  was  still  alive,  and  that  the  relations 
between  Madame  Bigot's  family  and  the  great 
French  musicians  were  still  maintained.   F.  o. 

BILHON,  Jean  de,  a  French  composer, 
contemporary  with  Josquin  des  Prds.  Some  of 
his  masses,  founded,  as  usual  at  the  time,  upon 
the  themes  of  old  French  chansons,  are  preserved 
in  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  where  (according  to 
Fetis)  he  was  a  singer.  This  is  denied  by 
HaberL  Other  compositions  of  his  are  to  be 
found  in  various  collections  of  church  music 
published  between  the  years  1534  and  1544  at 
Paris  and  Leyden.  J.  R.  s.  b. 

BILLINGTON,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  was  the 
daughter  of  Carl  Weichsel,  a  native  of  Freiberg 
in  Saxony,  and  principal  oboist  at  the  King's 
Theatre.  Her  mother  was  for  several  years  a 
favourite  singer  at  Vauxhall  Gardens  and  else- 
where. The  date  of  Mrs.  Billington's  birth  is 
variously  stated,  but  it  was  most  probably  1 768. 
She  and  her  brother  Carl  were  from  the  earliest 
possible  moment  trained  to  music,  and  on  March 
10, 1774,  performed  on  the  pianoforte  and  violin 
at  their  mother's  benefit  concert  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre.  Such  was  Miss  Weichsel's 
progress  that  before  she  had  completed  her 
eleventh  year  two  sets  of  pianoforte  sonatas 
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from  her  pen  had  been  given  to  the  world. 
At  fourteen  years  old  she  appeared  as  a  singer 
at  Oxford,  and  on  Oct.  13,  1783,  became  the 
wife  of  James  Billington,  a  double-bass  player. 
Immediately  after  their  marriage  they  went  to 
Dublin,  where  Mta.  Billington  commenced  her 
career  as  a  stage  singer  in  &e  opera  of  'Orpheus 
and  Enrydioe.'  On  her  return  to  London  she 
obtained  a  trial  engagement  of  twelve  nights  at 
Oovent  Garden,  where  she  appeared,  Feb.  18, 
1786,  as  Bosetta  in  'Love  in  a  Village.'  Her 
success  was  such  that  the  managers  immediately 
engaged  her  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  at 
a  laige  salaiy.  She  speedily  attained  a  position 
at  the  Ck>ncert  of  Ancient  Music,  where  she 
disputed  with  Mara  for  supremacy.  With  the 
exception  of  a  visit  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  her 
first  season,  where  she  went  to  study  with 
Saoohini,  Mrs.  Billington  remained  in  England 
until  1794,  when  she  went  with  her  husband 
and  brother  to  Italy.  Their  intention  was  to 
travel  solely  for  amusement,  but  at  Naples  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  the  English  ambassador, 
induced  Mrs.  Billington  and  her  brother  to 
perform  in  private  before  the  king,  who  im- 
mediately prevailed  on  Mrs.  Billington  to  sing 
in  public  at  the  San  Carlo  Theatre .  Accordingly 
in  May  1794,  she  made  her  appearance  there 
in  Francesco  Bianchi's  opera,  *  Inez  di  Castro,' 
written  expressly  for  her.  Her  success  was 
complete,  but  her  triumph  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  melancholy  death  of  her  husband, 
who,  as  tiiey  were  about  to  set  out  for  the  theatre 
for  her  second  performance,  was  stricken  by  apo- 
plexy, and  almost  immediately  expired.  An 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  occurring  about  the 
same  time  was  by  the  superstitious  Neapolitans 
attributed  to  permission  having  been  given  to  a 
heretic  to  perform  at  the  San  Carlo,  and  fears 
were  entertained  for  Mrs.  Billington's  safety. 
However,  on  renewing  her  performances  she 
experienced  the  most  favourable  reception,  and 
sang  successively  in  operas  composed  for  her 
by  Paisiello,  Paer,  and  Himmel.  In  1796  she 
went  to  Venice,  where,  being  attacked  by 
illness,  she  performed  only  once.  She  and  her 
brother  next  visited  Rome,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal places  in  Italy.  In  1799  she  married  a 
M.  Felissent,  from  whom,  however,  she  soon 
separated.  In  1801  she  returned  to  England, 
and  the  managers  of  Dmry  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden  competing  for  her  services  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  she  should  perform  at  each  house 
alternately,  and  she  accordingly  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  Oct.  3,  1801,  as 
Mandane  in  Arne's  *  Artaxerxes,'  still  retaining 
the  name  of  Billington.  From  this  time  her 
services  were  in  constant  request  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  the  theatres,  the  Concert  of  Ancient 
Music,  the  Vocal  Concerts,  the  provincial 
festivals,  etc.,  until  1811,  when  she  retired 
from  public  life.  During  this  part  of  her 
career  two  memorable  events  took  place,  viz. 


h«r  singing  with  Banti  in  Nasolinf  s  opera 
'  Merope,'  and  her  performance  in  a  duet  with 
Mara  on  the  latter's  last  appearance.  Once  after- 
wards Mrs.  Billington  quitted  her  retirement  to 
perform  at  a  concert  given  in  Whitehall  Chapel 
on  June  28,  1814,  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  tiie 
war  in  Germany.  In  1 81 7  she  was  reconciled  to 
her  husband,  and  quitted  England  with  him  for 
her  estate  of  St.  Artien  near  Venice,  where  she 
died  after  a  week's  illness  August  26, 1818.  Mrs. 
Billington's  compass  was  extensive  (three  octaves 
from  a  to  a^,  the  upper  notes  being  exquisitely 
beautifrd.  She  excelled  in  passages  of  execu- 
tion, but  her  powers  of  expression  were  limited. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  a  fine  portrait  of 
her  as  St.  Cecilia,  and  a  miniature  by  Cosway 
is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South 
Kensington.  w.  H.  H. 

BILLINGTON,  THOMAs(bom  atExeterabout 
1754,brother-in-lawof  ElizabethBillington),  was 
a  harpist,  pianist,  and  composer.  He  published 
a  church  service  for  three  voices  1784  ;  Pope's 
'Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady' ; 
Pope's  *  Eloisa  to  Abelard '  (partly  compiled) ; 
twenty-four  ballads  to  Shenstone's  Pastorals ; 
Prior's  'Garland*;  Petrarch's  'Laura';  and 
'  Laura's  Wedding-day ' ;  Pope's  '  Messiah,'  op. 
IS,  'Celadon  and  Amelia,'  from  Thomson's 
Seasons,  Gray's  *  Elegy,'  op.  8 ;  and  many 
canzonets  and  harpsichord  sonatas.  He  died 
at  Tunis,  1832.  w.  H.  H. 

BINCHOIS,  EoiDius,  or  Gillbs  db  Binch, 
one  of  the  most  famous  musicians  of  the  first 
half  of  the  15  th  century,  was  a  native  of  Binche, 
near  Mens.  He  began  life  as  a  soldier,  but  soon 
left  the  army  for  the  Church,  and  became  a 
chaplain  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  probably 
before  1425.  In  1438  he  was  appointed  to  a 
canonry  in  the  Church  of  St.  Waldetrude  at 
Mons,  and  his  name  appears  with  that  of  Dufay 
in  the  list  of  non-resident  canons  who  were 
simimoned  from  Brussels  to  Mons  in  1449.  In 
1452  he  had  risen  to  the  position  of  second 
chaplain  at  the  Court  of  Burgundy,  and  he  re- 
mained in  the  service  of  the  Duke  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Lille  in  the  autumn  of  1460. 

He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  composers 
of  his  day,  and  his  name  is  coupled  with  those 
of  Dunstable  and  Dufay  by  theoretical  writers 
of  the  15th  century  :  see  Tinctor,  Prologue  to 
the  Liber  de  Arte  CorUrapunctiy  in  Coussemaker's 
Scriptores,  iv.  77,  and  Franchinus,  Musica  tUri' 
usque  cantus  praetica,  iii.  4. 

His  reputation  seems  to  have  been  greatest 
as  a  writer  of  secular  songs.  This  may  be  in- 
ferred frt)m  the  opening  lines  of  an  elegy  on  his 
death  preserved  in  a  manuscript  at  D^on  : — 

Mort,  tu  as  Dftvr^  de  ton  dart 
Ls  ptrt  de  joyewfU 
Bn  d^ployant  ton  ^tendart 
Bar  BinchoiB,  patron  de  bontA. 

As  many  as  twenty-seven  of  these  songs  are 
included  in  MS.  CanonicL  Misc.  218  in  the 
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Bodleian  library.  They  are  all  in  three  parts 
to  French  words.  Seven  of  them  are  transcribed 
in  Stainer's  Dufay  and  hia  CorUempofuriea,  but 
to  modem  ears  they  are  by  no  means  equal  to 
similar  compositions  by  Dunstable  and  Du&y, 
though  they  have  occasional  expressive  touches. 
Six  other  French  songs  of  his  were  printed  in 
1892  by  Dr.  Riemann  from  Cod.  Mus.  8192  in 
the  Library  at  Munich.  Another  song,  <Ce 
mois  de  may/  ascribed  to  Binchois  in  a  Paris 
MS.,  and  printed  under  his  name  by  Kiesewetter 
in  the  Appendix  to  his  History  of  Music,  appears 
under  the  name  of  Du&y  in  the  Ganonici  MS. 
Unlike  Dunstable  and  Dufay,  Binchois  appears 
never  to  have  set  Italian  words,  ^  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  in  Italy.  Of  his 
sacred  compositions  the  largest  collection  is  in 
the  Trent  manuscripts  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion by  Dr.  Adler.  A  Gloria  and  Credo  from 
one  of  his  Masses  seem  to  have  been  very  widely 
appreciated.  They  are  the  only  sacred  com- 
positions by  Binchois  included  in  the  Canonici 
MS.,  where  they  occupy  the  first  place  in  the 
book,  and  they  are  found  in  the  Trent  Codex 
92,  in  Cod.  Mus.  87  of  the  Liceo  Musicals  of 
Bologna  and  in  MSS.  6  and  7  (formerly  11)  of 
the  Library  of  CambraL  F^tis  found  a  complete 
Mass  by  Binchois  with  a  Kyrie  farei  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Brussels,  but  his  promise  of 
early  publication  was  never  fhlfillsd. 

All  the  extant  compositions  by  Binchois  are 
in  three  parts,  with  the  exception  of  a  Gloria 
and  Credo  in  the  Trent  Codex  87  which  has  a 
'pars  conoordans '  or  optional  fourth  part 
J.  F.  K.  8. 

BIND  (Oer.  Bindebogen;  Fr.  Liaison;  Ital. 
LegcUwra),  A  curved  line  (also  called  tie)  placed 
between  two  notes  of  the  same  degree,  to  denote 
the  continuance  of  the  sound  during  the  value  of 
both,  instead  of  the  repercussion  of  the  second 
note.  The  employment  of  the  bind  is  a  necessity 
whenever  a  sound  is  required  to  be  of  a  duration 
which  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  single  note,  as 
for  example  five  or  seven  quavers(£x.  1),  and  it  is 
also  convenient,  and  in  modem  music  invariably 
adopted,  when  the  duration  of  a  note  extends 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  bar  (Ex.  2).  This  is, 
however,  an  improvementof  comparatively  recent 
date,  such  passages  having  been  formerly  written 
in  the  inconvenient  form  shown  in  Ex.  8.  [This 
use  of  the  dot  was  occasionally  revivea  by 
Brahms  to  the  bewilderment  of  inexperienced 
performers.  See  his  sonata  in  G,  op.  78,  first 
movement,  bar  18,  violin  part] 
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It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  anything  like 
certainty  the  precise  date  of  the  invention  of  the 
bind,  but  it  appears  probable  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  endeavours  which  were  continually 
made  by  the  earlier  composers  (before  the  15th 
century)  to  give  rhythmic  variety  to  their 
counterpoint  Morley  {PracUeal  Music,  1597) 
describes  two  kinds  of  counterpoint,  which  he 
calls  '  long  and  short '  and  '  short  and  long,'  in 
each  of  which  a  single  note  alternates  with  two 
notes  bound  together,  the  sign  of  the  bind  being 
formed  thus  /— ^--s  ^  ^  ^  ^  '»  ^^^  the  fourth 
of  the  five  orders  of  oounterpoint  established  by 
Fux  (1725),  and  adopted  by  all  his  successors, 
consists  of  syncopation — that  is,  of  anon-accented 
note  bound  to  the  accented  note  of  the  next  bar 
(Ex.6). 

4.  Short  and  Long, 


Long  and  Short 
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A  curved  line  similar  to  the  bind,  but  placed 
between  two  notes  of  different  names,  denotes 
the  slur  or  legato,  and  the  possibility  of  oon- 
fusion  resulting  from  this  resemblance  induced 
Stemdale  Bennett  to  introduce  a  new  sign  for 
the  bind,  consisting  of  a  rectilinear  bracket, 
thus  I  I ;  he  appears,  however,  to  have 
thought  the  innovation  not  worth  preserving, 
as  he  only  employed  it  for  a  time  in  his  op.  88 
to  87,  recurring  afterwards  to  the  usual  curved 
line.  F.  T. 

BINI,  Pasqualino,  violinist  Bora  at  Pesaro 
about  1 720.  He  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  Tartini, 
to  whom  he  was  recommended  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  by  Cardinal  Olivieri.  Under  Tartini  he 
practised  with  such  diligence  that  in  three  or 
four  years'  time  he  overcame  the  chief  difficulties 
of  his  master's  music,  and  played  it  with  greater 
force  than  the  composer  himself.  On  returning 
to  Bome,  under  the  protection  of  Cardinal  Olivieri, 
he  astonished  the  violinists  by  his  performance, 
especially  Montanari,  the  chief  violin-player  of 
the  time  at  Bome,  who  was  generally  believed 
to  have  died  of  mortification  at  the  superiority 
of  Bini's  talents.  Hearing  that  Tartini  had 
changed  his  style  of  playing,  he  returned  to 
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Padua  and  placed  himself  for  another  year  under 
his  old  master,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  is 
said  to  have  played  with  wonderful  certainty  and 
expression.  After  his  return  to  Rome  Tartini 
recommended  Mr.  Wiseman,  his  English  friend, 
to  Bini  in  the  following  words,  which  speak  as 
highly  for  master  as  for  scholar : — *  lo  lo  mando 
a  un  mio  soolare  che  suona  piii  di  me,  e  me  ne 
glorio  per  essere  un  angelo  di  costume  e  religioso' 
— *  I  recommend  him  to  a  scholar  who  plays 
hetter  than  myself,  and  I  am  proud  of  it,  as  he 
is  an  angel  in  religion  and  morals.'  [He  was 
leader  of  the  court  hand  at  Stuttgart  in  1754  ; 
a  violin  sonata  by  him  is  in  the  Royal  Library 
of  Berlin,  and  a  concerto  in  the  collection  of 
the  GeseUschaft  der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna.] 

B.  H.  D. 

BIONI,  Antonio,  bom  in  Venice  about  1698, 
a  dramatic  composer,  pupil  of  Giovanni  Porta, 
produced  his  first  opera,  'Olim^ne,'  in  1721,  his 
next,  'Udine,'  1722,  and  during  the  next  nine 
years  twenty-four  more,  of  which  *  Endimione ' 
(1727)  had  the  highest  reputation.  In  1 726  he 
was  conductor,  and  in  1 7  30  director,  of  the  Italian 
theatre  at  Breslau,  in  1731  the  Elector  of 
Mayence  appointed  him  his  chamber-composer, 
and  in  1733  he  probably  returned  to  Italy. 
He  conducted  the  performance  of  his  *  Girita ' 
at  Vienna  in  1738  [and  signed  a  dedication  of 
a  serenata  for  five  voices  from  Vienna  in  1739. 
A  mass  for  four  voices  is  at  Dresden,  an  opera, 
•'Issipile,'  and  the  serenata  above  mentioned  at 
Vienna,  and  smaller  works  at  Schwerin  and 
Berlin  (QuelUn-Lexikon).']  M.  o.  o. 

BIRCH,  Charlottb  Ann,  soprano  singer, 
bom  about  181 5,  was  musically  educated  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  from  1831  to  1834, 
and  by  Sir  George  Smart.  She  appeared  in 
public  about  1834,  confining  herself  at  first  to 
minor  concerts.  In  1836  she  was  engaged  by 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  and  soon  took  a 
good  position  as  a  concert  singer.  In  1838  she 
made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Three  Choirs 
Festivals  at  Gloucester,  and  sang  subsequently 
at  Hereford  in  1840  and  1846,  at  Gloucester  in 
1841,  and  at  Worcester  in  1842,  and  was  engaged 
at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1840.  In  1844 
she  visited  Germany,  and  sang  at  Leipzig  and 
other  places.  She  returned  to  England  in  1 845, 
but  quitted  it  again  at  the  end  of  the  season  for 
Italy,  where  she  essayed  operatic  singing.  She 
reappeared  in  England  early  in  1846.  On  Dec 
20,  1847,  she  appeared  on  the  English  stage  at 
Drury  Lane  in  Balfe's  'Maid  of  Honour,'  but 
did  not  succeed  in  establishing  herself  as  an 
operatic  singer.  About  1856  increasing  deaf- 
ness compelled  her  to  abandon  the  public  exer- 
cise of  her  profession.  Miss  Birch  possessed  a 
beautiful  soprano  voice,  rich,  clear,  and  mellow, 
and  was  a  good  musician,  but  her  extremely 
cold  and  inanimate  manner  and  want  of  dramatic 
feeling  greatly  marred  the  effect  of  her  singing. 
She  died  in  London,  Jan.  26, 1901.  Her  younger 


sister,  Eliza  Ann,  bora  aboat  1880,  also  a 
soprano  singer  and  pupil  of  Sir  Geoige  Smart, 
first  appeared  about  1844,  and  died  March  26, 
1857.  w.  H.  H. 

BIRCH  ALL,  Robert,  music-publisher,  etc., 
said  to  have  been  apprenticed  to  Randall,  the 
successor  of  Walsh,  established  a  musical  circu- 
lating library  about  1784,  prior  to  which  [in 
1783]  he  had  been  associated  in  business  with 
Beardmore  and  also  with  Andrews,  successively 
at  129,  133,  and  140  New  Bond  Street  [being 
alone  in  the  business  at  the  latter  addresses]. 
He  managed  the  celebrated  series  of  Antient 
Concerts  and  most  of  the  Benefit  Concerts  of 
those  days.  [One  of  Birchall's  earliest  schemes 
was  for  a  complete  re-issue  of  Handel's  works 
in  80  folio  volumes  (see  iMx>posals  for  printing 
these,  dated  1788,  and  Bumey's  account  of  the 
Handel  Commemoration,  1785).  f.  k.]  Bir- 
chall  published  many  of  Beethoven's  works,  in- 
cluding the  original  English  editions  of  *The 
Battle  Symphony,'  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, in  1816,  the  Sonata  op.  96,  the  Trio  op. 
97,  an  adaptation  for  the  pianoforte  of  Sym- 
phony No.  7 — the  copyrights  of  which  he  pur- 
chased from  the  composer.  Beethoven's  letters 
arranging  for  these,  in  qneer  English,  and  still 
queerer  fVench,  will  be  found  in  Nohl's  two  col- 
lections. Brief tf  and  Neue  Brief e.  After  amass- 
ing a  large  fortune,  Birchall  died  in  1819,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  firm  named  Birchall, 
Lonsdale,  k  Mills.  [Christopher  Lonsdale  set 
up  a  separate  business  shortly  before  1838  at 
26  New  Bond  Street ;  Richard  Mills,  a  nephew 
of  Birchall,  remained  at  the  old  address,  the 
house  which  is  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  W.  EL 
Hill  and  Sons,  the  eminent  violin  dealers  and 
experts.  F.  k.]  Mr.  Samuel  Chappell,  the 
founder  of  the  well-known  firm  at  50  New  Bond 
Street,  was  originally  at  Birchall's.  The  cata- 
logue of  the  house  contains  the  celebrated  col- 
lections formed  by  Latrobe,  Mozart's  operas, 
and  an  immense  collection  of  standard  works 
by  the  greatest  composers  and  performers  of 
the  day.  K.  s.  L. 

BIRD,  Arthur,  an  American  composer  and 
pianist,  long  resident  in  Germany ;  bom  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  23,  1856.  In  his  nine- 
teenth year  he  went  to  Berlin  to  study  theory 
and  the  pianoforte  with  Haupt,  Loeschhom,  and 
Rohde.  There  he  remained  for  two  years. 
Upon  his  return  to  America  in  1877,  he  became 
organist  in  the  Kirk  in  Halifax,  N.S.,  and  also 
was  active  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  music 
as  a  teacher,  and  by  founding  the  first  male 
chorus  in  the  province.  In  1881  he  returned 
to  Berlin  for  further  study,  pursuing  composition 
and  orchestration  with  Heinrich  Urban ;  he 
came  also  into  close  personal  relations  with  Liszt 
in  the  last  years  of  that  master's  life.  In  1886 
'Mr.  Bird  gave  his  first  concert  in  Berlin,  where 
his  talent  and  originality  were  at  onoe  cordially 
recognised.    In  that  year  he  returned  to  America 
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for  a  short  visit,  bat  ever  since  he  hss  lived  and 
worked  in  Berlki,  and  has  entered  largely  into 
the  musical  life  of  that  capitaL  Most  of  his 
compositions,  which  are  numerous  and  varied 
in  character,  have  been  produced  there,  and  their 
publication  in  Germany  has  given  him  recog- 
nised standing  as  an  American  composer  whose 
work  has  been  influenced  wholly  by  Qerman 
ideals.  In  1901  the  Paderewski  prize,  founded 
in  New  York  by  the  pianist  Ignaoe  Jan  Pader- 
ewski for  the  encouragement  of  American  com- 
posers, was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bird  for  a  serenade 
for  wind  instruments.  He  has  composed  in 
addition  to  this  work  a  symphony  in  A,  and 
three  suites  for  orchestra  ;  for  pianoforte,  '  Pup- 
pentanze,  *  four  pieces,  op.  1 0 ;  three  characteristic 
marches,  op.  11  ;  three  waltzes,  op.  12  ;  *  Zwei 
Poesien,'  for  four  hands ;  introduction  and  fugue ; 
variations  and  fugue ;  three  suites  ;  sketches  ; 
ballet  music ;  two  pieces  for  violin  and  piano- 
forte ;  a  comic  opera,  '  Daphne,'  and  a  ballet, 
'Biibezahl/  R.  A. 

BIRD,  HsNBT  Richard,  bom  Nov.  14, 1842, 
is  the  tiiird  son  of  George  Bird,  organist  of 
Walthamstow  Parish  Church.  He  was  appointed 
in  Feb.  1851,  when  little  more  than  eight  years 
old,  organist  of  St.  John's  Church,  Waltham- 
stow, where  the  incumbent  was  an  ardent 
musical  amateur,  and  arranged  for  Henry  Bird 
to  study  with  Turle  of  Westminster.  This 
eminent  organist  stopped  Bird's  organ  practice, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  piano,  harmony,  and 
reading  vocal  and  orchestral  scores.  In  1859 
Bird  came  to  London,  and  occupied  successively 
the  posts  of  organist  at  St.  Mark's,  Penton- 
ville,  Holy  Trinity,  Chelsea,  and  St  Gabriel's, 
Pimlioo.  While  in  Chelsea  he  conducted  a  large 
choral  and  orchestral  society  at  the  Town  Hall, 
and  he  accompanied  at  several  good  private 
societies  which  were  popular  some  years  ago, 
and  held  that  position  for  many  years  at  the 
Civil  Service  Musical  Society,  when  it  was  con- 
ducted by  Sullivan  and  John  Foster.  In  1872 
Bird  was  appointed  oiganist  of  St.  Mary  Ab- 
botts, Kensington,  a  post  he  has  filled  with 
much  distinction  ever  since.  He  gave  many 
classical  concerts  in  Kensington,  at  one  of  which 
Mr.  Plunket  Greene  made  his  first  appearance  ; 
this  led  to  Bird's  engagement  as  regular  ac- 
companist for  Mr.  Greene,  and  eventually 
procured  him  the  appointment  of  permanent 
accompanist  at  the  Popular  Concerts  in  1891,  a 
post  which  had  not  been  filled  by  one  regular 
and  official  accompanist  since  the  days  of  Bene- 
dict. In  the  recent  reoiganisation  of  the  scheme, 
following  the  abandonment  of  the  Monday 
concerts,  various  accompanists  have  been  en- 
gaged. Since  1896  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
It  is  as  an  accompanist  of  rare  accomplishment 
that  Bird  has  gained  the  distinguished  position 
he  holds  in  the  musical  world  of  London  ;  in 
•0  schools  of  music  he  is  equally  at  home,  and 


he  is  apparently  in  complete  sympathy  with  all 
classes  of  singers.  if. 

BIRMINGHAM  FESTIVAL.  This  Trien- 
nial  Festival,  which  is  now  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  important  '  music  meeting '  in  the 
provinces,  was  commenced  in  1768  with  a  series 
of  performances  in  St.  Philip's  Church  and  in 
the  theatre  in  King  Street,  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  the  General  Hospital.  The  first  programme 
was  exclusively  Handelian,  with  a  band  of 
twenty-five  and  a  chorus  of  forty,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Capel  Bond  of  Coventiy,  but  since  1802  the 
programmes  have  been  drawn  from  all  sources. 
In  1778  a  second  festival  was  held,  and  in  1784 
Lord  Dudley  and  Ward  was  the  president  of  the 
third  festival,  at  which,  for  the  first  time,  a 
body  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  assisted  as 
stewards.  In  1787  and  1790  the  band  was 
drawn  from  the  King's  Theatre  in  London,  and 
with  the  chorus  numbered  100  performers.  In 
1798  no  festival  was  held,  owing  to  the  burning 
of  the  theatre,  but  from  1796  to  1829  there  was 
a  triennial  festivaL  The  next  festival  was  in 
1884,  the  first  held  in  the  New  Town  Hall, 
where  the  concerts  have  since  taken  place  eveiy 
third  year.  At  the  earlier  festivals  the  male 
singers  were  members  of  the  Worcester  and  Lich- 
field Cathedral  choirs,  the  sopranos  being  selected 
from  several  Lancashire  choral  societies,  famed 
then  as  now  for  the  excellence  of  their  voices. 
The  members  of  a  local  Gentlemen's  Musical 
Association  also  assisted  in  the  chorus,  which 
now  consists  of  a  large  choral  society,  formed 
specially  for  each  festivaL  In  1805  the  number 
of  performers  was  increased  to  120,  in  1808  to 
188,  in  1811  to  204,  in  1820  to  231,  in  1834 
(in  the  Town  Hall)  to  386,  and  at  the  Festival 
of  1903  the  band  nimibered  125  and  the  chorus 
358.  At  first  the  duties  of  organist  and  con- 
ductor were  combined,  but  in  1832  they  were 
divided.  The  conductors  included  Capel  Bond 
(1768),  Dr.  Crotch  (1808),  S.  Wesley  (1811), 
T.  Greatorex  (1820),  W.  Knyvett  (1884-43), 
Mendelssohn  and  Moscheles  (1846),  Costa  (1849- 
1882),  Richter  (1885  to  the  present  time).  The 
band  included  the  most  eminent  orchestral 
players  of  the  time.  The  solo  instrumentalists 
and  principal  singers  include  almost  every  artist 
of  note,  many  of  whom  have  here  made  their 
first  appearances. 

The  scheme  of  the  first  festival  (1 768)  included 
the  Dettingen  *Te  Deum,'  the  Utrecht  'Jubi- 
late,' the  'Coronation  Anthem,'  and  the  *  Mes- 
siah '  (sung  in  the  church),  and  *  L' Allegro '  and 
'Alexander's  Feast'  in  the  theatre.  In  1778 
an  organ  concerto  was  introduced  at  the  church 
performance.  In  1784  Purcell's  'Te  Deum'  was 
sung,  and  a  new  oratorio,  'Goliath,'  by  Atter- 
bury,  produced.  Year  by  year  Handel's  musio, 
although  still  forming  tiie  major  part  of  the 
programmes,  was  more  and  more  varied  by  the 
music  of  other  masters. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  events  in  tha 
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history  of  the  festiyal  may  be  mentioned :  the 
introdaotion  of  Haydn's  *  Creation '  in  the  place 
of  one  of  Handel's  oratorios  in  1802  ;  the  en- 
gagement of  Mr.  Greatorex,  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  1805,  previous  to  which  year 
the  organists  had  been  local  performers ;  the  use 
of  Mozart's  accompaniments  to  the  'Messiah' 
for  the  first  time  in  1808 ;  the  withdrawal  of  the 
orchestral  accompaniment  at  the  ohnroh  service, 
and  the  use  of  additional  wind  parts  for  the 
'Messiah/  by  Greatorex,  in  1820;  the  intro- 
duction of  nine  trombones  in  addition  to  the 
organ  at  the  church  service  in  1823  ;  the  last 
performance  in  church  in  1829,  the  year  in  which 
operatic  performances  in  character  were  intro- 
duced, and  in  which  Signer  OoeitA  was  compelled 
to  appear  as  a  vocalist  as  a  condition  of  the  pay- 
ment of  his  expenses  by  the  committee,  who 
refused  to  allow  him  to  conduct  Zingarelli's 
cantata  ;  the  appearance  of  Mendelssohn  as  the 
conductor  of  '  St  Paul,'  and  as  solo  organist  in 
1837  ;  the  production  of  '  Elijah '  in  1846 ;  the 
appointment  of  Signer  Costa  as  conductor,  and 
the  rearrangement  of  the  plan  of  the  orchestra, 
in  1849  ;  and  the  formation  of  the  Birmingham 
Amateur  Harmonic  Association,  to  form  the  local 
contingent  of  the  chorus,  in  1856.  Sir  Michael 
Costa  wrote  his  '  Eli '  and  '  Naaman '  for  per- 
formance at  the  festivals  of  1855  and  1864. 
S1882  is  remembered  as  the  year  of  production, 
or  the  first  time,  of  Gounod's  'Redemption.' 
In  1885  Bichter  inaugurated  his  direction  by 
producing  the  'Messiah'  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
manner  intended  by  HandeL  Important  new 
works  were  Gounod's  '  Mors  et  Vita,'  Stanford's 
'Three  Holy  Children,'  DvoMk's  'Spectre's 
Bride,'  and  Cowen's  'Sleeping  Beauty.'  In 
1888  Parry's  '  Judith '  was  the  most  important 
new  work,  and  interesting  revivals  took  place  of 
Bach's  'Magnificat,'  Handel's  'Saul,'  and  Ber- 
lioz's 'Messe  des  Morts.'  In  1891  Stanford's 
*  Eden '  and  Dvofdk's  'Requiem'  were  given  ;  in 
1 8d4  Parry's '  King  Saul, '  (Coring  Thomas's  *  Swan 
and  the  Skylark, '  and  Henschel's  '  Stabat  Mater ' ; 
in  1897  Stanford's  'Requiem,'  Somervell's  'Ode 
to  the  Sea,'  and  Purcell's  '  King  Arthur' ;  and 
in  1900  Elgar's  'Dream  of  Gerontius'  was  the 
chief  novelty,  Byrd's  five-part  mass  being  re- 
vived. Elgar's  'Apostles'  was  the  only  new 
oratorio  brought  forward  in  1903,  Liszt's  Psalm 
xiii.  being  among  the  quasi -novelties.  The 
receipts  at  the  festivals  gradually  rose  for  many 
years,  and  the  actual  profit,  which  is  handed  over 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  General  Hospital,  stood  at 
upwards  of  £7500  in  1873,  as  compared  with 
£299  in  1768.  In  1900  a  sum  of  £6000  was 
handed  to  the  hospital,  but  in  1903  the  profits 
were  less,  owing  to  increased  expenses.  Since 
their  foundation,  the  festivals  have  yielded  a 
grand  total  of  upwards  of  £100,000  to  the 
hospital  funds.  o.  M. 

BIS  (Fr.),  that  is,   'twice,'  a  cry  more  in 
use  abroad  than  in  England,  and  equivalent  to 


Enoore.  The  French  even  have  a  verb,  Msmt, 
to  repeat. 

When  written,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  MS. 
music,  over  a  phrase  or  passage,  it  signifies  that 
the  notes  are  to  be  repeated  ;  the  same  thing 
would  be  effected  by  dots  of  repetition  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  phrase. 

BISCHOFF,  Dr.  Lvdwio  Fribdrioh  Chris- 
TIAN,  bom  at  Dessau,  Nov.  27, 1 794.  His  &ther 
was  a  violoncello-player  in  the  Duke's  band,  and 
the  boy  was  early  initiated  into  music,  thou^ 
(like  so  many  musicians)  intended  for  science.  In 
1812  he  entered  the  university  of  Berlin,  and 
attended  the  philological  lectures  of  Boeckh. 
But  the  war  of  fireedom  put  a  stop  to  study ; 
BischofF  volunteered,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  French.  After  the  treaty  of  Paris  he 
resumed  his  studies  and  took  his  degree.  He 
filled  various  posts  in  Switzerland,  was  professor 
at  Berlin,  and  director  of  the  gymnasium  at 
Wesel  from  1823  to  1849.  Here  he  was  re- 
markably active  in  musical  matters,  founding 
societies,  assisting  performances,  and  making  hia 
house  in  every  sense  a  home  for  music  After 
twenty-five  years  he  took  his  leave,  and  settled 
first  in  Bonn  and  then  in  Cologne.  There  he 
founded  the  Jihemische  Musikzeitung  (1850)  and 
its  successor,  the  Nieder-Hheinische  MvsikzeUvmg 
(1853),  and  edited  the  latter  to  the  day  of  his 
death  (Feb.  24,  1867),  acting  also  as  reporter 
to  the  Kblniache  Zeitungt  and  acquiring  great 
influence  throughout  the  Lower  Rhine  districts. 
In  1859  he  published  a  translation  of  Ouli- 
bichev's  BeethoveTi,  The  tendency  of  his  papers 
was  dead  against  that  of  the  Neue  ZeUsehrift  of 
Schumann  and  Brendel,  in  regard  to  Wagner 
and  Liszt.  Bischoff's  worship  for  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart, and  Beethoven,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
associated  Mendelssohn,  was  so  exclusive  as  to 
preclude  his  appreciating  even  Schumann,  essen- 
tial as  he  is  in  the  development  of  modem 
music.  On  the  other  hand,  his  influence  on 
music  in  the  Lower  Rhine  was  both  good  and 
great  He  was  the  musical  centre  of  the  energy 
and  devotion  which  kept  up  the  festivals  of 
Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Diisseldorf,  and 
through  them  acted  so  beneficially  on  the  whole 
of  Germany.  "With  Bischoff's  death  his  papers 
came  to  an  end,  nor  have  they  been  yet  re- 
placed. A.  M. 

BISHOP,  Ann,  better  known  as  Mme.  Anna 
Bishop,  was  the  daughter  of  a  singing-master 
named  Riviere,  and  was  bom  in  London  in 
1814.  She  studied  the  pianoforte  under  Mo- 
scheles,  and  in  1824  beciune  a  student  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Musia  Here  she  remained 
until  her  marriage  with  Sir  Henry  Bishop  in 
1831.  In  this  year  she  appeared  as  a  singer  at 
the  Philharmonic  and  other  concerts.  (See  Al- 
8AGSR.)  In  1839  she  went  on  a  tour  in  the 
provinces  with  Bochsa  the  harpist,  and  shortly 
after  their  retum  to  London  eloped  with  him  to 
the  continent.     Almost  all  the  remainder  of  her 
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fife  was  spent  in  trsTelling.  Before  her  return 
to  England  in  1846  she  had  been  singing  for 
more  than  two  years  at  the  San  Carlo  in  Naples. 
In  1847  she  went  to  America,  and  remained 
there  for  some  years.  In  1855,  while  on  a  tour 
in  Australia,  Bochsa  died,  and  Mme.  Bishop  re- 
turned by  way  of  South  America  to  New  York, 
where  she  married  a  certain  Schulz.  Shortly 
afterwards  she  visited  England,  singing  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  1858,  and  giving  a  farewell 
ooncert  on  August  17, 1859.  Another  consider- 
able period  was  now  passed  in  various  parts  of 
America.  In  1865  she  sailed  from  California 
for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  in  the  following 
year  suffered  considerable  loss  in  a  wreck  be- 
tween Honolulu  and  China.  India  and  Australia 
were  next  visited,  and  after  a  final  visit  to  Lon- 
don she  settled  down  in  New  York,  where  she 
died  of  apoplexy,  March  18,  1884.  Her  voice 
was  a  high  soprano  of  brilliant  but  unsympa- 
thetic quality  {Diet,  qf  Nat.  Biog,).  M. 

BISHOP,  Sir  Hknrt  Rowley,  was  bom  in 
London,  Nov.  18,  1786,  and  learned  music 
under  Francesco  Bianchi  His  bias  for  dramatic 
composition  soon  developed  itself  in  a  remark- 
able degree.  In  1804  he  wrote  the  music  to  a 
littie  piece  entitled  *  Angelina,'  performed  at 
Margate,  and  followed  it  by  the  music  to  a 
ballet,  'Tamerlan  et  B^jazet,'  produced  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  1 806.  This  led  to  his  writing, 
in  the  same  year,  other  pieces,  performed  at  the 
Opera  and  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  In  1809  his 
music  to  the  'Circassian  Bride'  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.  It  was  performed  at  Drury 
Line  on  Feb.  23,  and  on  the  following  night  the 
theatre  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  com- 
poser's score  consumed  in  the  flames.  The  merits 
of  the  young  musician  were  so  apparent  that  the 
proprietors  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  engaged 
him  for  three  years  to  compose  and  direct  the 
music.  He  entered  on  this  important  office  in 
the  season  1810-11. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  was  established  in 
1813,  and  Bishop  was  one  of  its  original  members, 
and  took  his  turn  as  conductor.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  produced  portions  of  the  opera  of 
'The  Farmer's  Wife,'  the  melodrama  of  *The 
Forest  of  Bondy,'  a  cantata  for  Braham,  called 
'Hanover,'  and  otbei^ musical  pieces.  In  this 
year  he  adapted  the  first  of  a  series  of  foreign 
operas — Boieldieu's  'Jean  de  Paris ' — which  was 
followed  in  successive  years  by  'Don  Giovanni,' 
'Figaro,'  'II  Barbiere,' and  'Guillaume  Tell.' 
A  number  of  operatic  pieces  were  produced  in 
1815,  including  additional  music  for  Dr.  Ame's 
*  Comus, '  and  for  Michael  Ame's  *  Cymon. '  Two 
of  his  well-known  works,  '  Guy  Mannering '  (of 
which  Whittaker  wrote  a  portion)  and  'The 
Slave,'  gave  interest  to  the  following  year,  in 
which  also  he  wrote  the  musical  interpolations 
in  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  the  first  of 
a  series  of  Shakespearian  spoliations  which,  as 
Mr.  Macfarren  remarks,   'even  the  beauty  of 


some  of  his  introduced  pieoes  has  happily  not 
preserved  upon  the  stage.'  It  is  impossible  in 
our  space  to  go  in  detail  through  all  Bishop's 
productions  for  Covent  Garden ;  in  1816  and 
1817  he  filled  in  addition  the  post  of  director 
of  the  music  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  among  them  were  '  The 
Law  of  Java,'  with  its  universally  popular 
'  Mynheer  van  Dunck ' ;  '  Clari,'  May  8,  1828, 
with  its  household  melody  of  'Home,  Sweet 
Home ' ;  and  'Maid  Marian,'  full  of  charming 
English  music  In  1825  Bishop  accepted  an 
engagement  under  ElUston,  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
the  opera  of  '  The  Fall  of  Algiers '  was  the  first 
fruit  of  his  new  appointment.  The  engagement 
of  Weber  to  write  '  Oberon '  for  Covent  Garden 
induced  the  rival  management  to  set  Bishop  to 
work  upon  an  opera  that  should  oppose  it ;  and, 
impressed  with  tiie  magnitudeof  thecompetition, 
he  occupied  more  than  a  year  in  the  extremely 
careful  composition  of  'Aladdin,'  which  was 
produced  in  1826,  some  weeks  after  Weber's 
opera.  It  had  the  misfortune  of  being  allied  to 
an  even  worse  constructed  drama  than  '  Oberon ' ; 
and  lacking  the  individuality  of  Bishop,  without 
having  the  merit  of  Weber,  it  met  with  no 
success.  In  1 830  Bishop  was  appointed  musical 
director  at  YauxhalL  In  this  capacity  he  wrote 
several  operettas,  and  many  songs,  some  of  which 
acquired  great  popularity,  'My  pretty  Jane' 
being  perhaps  the  best  known  at  the  present 
day.  In  the  season  of  1840-41  he  was  engaged 
by  Madame  Yestris  as  musical  director  of  Covent 
Garden,  where  he  produced  'The  Fortunate 
Isles,'  to  celebrate  Queen  Yictoria's  wedding. 
This  was  his  last  dramatic  composition. 

We  must  now  notice  a  few  other  events  of 
Bishop's  life.  In  1819,  in  partnership  with  the 
proprietor  of  Covent  Garden,  he  commenced  the 
dii*ection  of  the  extraordinary  performances,  then 
miscalled  Oratorios ;  and  in  the  following  season 
undertook  the  speculation  on  his  own  account, 
which  he  relinquished,  however,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  another  year.  In  the  autumn  of 
1 820  he  visited  Dublin,  and  received  the  freedom 
of  that  city  by  cordial  and  unanimous  suffrage. 
In  1832  the  Philharmonic  Society  commissioned 
him  to  write  a  work  for  their  concerts,  and  the 
sacred  cantata  of  '  The  Seventh  Day,'  performed 
in  1838,  was  the  result  It  is  a  clever  and 
masterly  work,  but  made  no  lasting  impression, 
belonging  as  it  did  to  a  class  of  music  entirely 
different  from  that  in  which  he  had  achieved  his 
fame.  In  1839  he  received  his  degree  as 
Bachelor  in  Music  at  Oxford,  and  hiB  exercise 
was  performed  at  a  festival  conducted  by  him. 
In  November  1841  he  was  elected  to  the  musical 
professorship  at  Edinburgh,  which  he  resigned  in 
December  1 843.  The  distinction  of  knighthood 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1842  ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Crotch  he  was  appointed  in  1848 
to  the  musical  chair  at  Oxford.  On  the  retire- 
ment of  W.  Knyvett  in  1840,  he  was  for  thre« 
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years  oocasionallj,  and  in  1848  permanently, 
appointed  conductor  of  the  Antient  Gonoerta, 
which  office  he  held  until  the  diacontinuanoe  of 
the  performances  in  1 848.  His  last  composition 
of  importance  was  the  ode  for  the  installation  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  in 
1 853.  On  this  occasion  he  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  in  Music,  the  ode  being  considered  as 
his  probational  exercise.  He  was  twice  married 
— first  to  a  Miss  Lyon,  a  singer  who  appeared 
in  his  'Circassian  Bride/  and,  second,  to  Ann 
Riviere.     [See  Bishop,  Ann.! 

Besides  his  dramatic  productions,  and  the 
'Seventh  Day,'  Bishop  composed  an  oratorio, 
*The  Fallen  Angel,'  which  has  never  been  per- 
formed ;  music  for  three  tragedies,  '  The  Apos- 
tate,' 'Retribution,'  and  'Mirandola';  and  a 
'Triumphal  Ode,'  performed  at  the  Oratorios. 
He  also  arranged  the  first  volume  of  'Melodies  of 
Various  Nations ' ;  three  volumes  of  '  National 
Melodies,'  to  which  Moore  wrote  the  poetry ;  and 
a  number  of  English  melodies  with  Dr.  Mackay's 
verses.  He  edited  the  'Messiah,'  a  laige  col- 
lection of  Handel's  songs,  and  many  other  works 
of  importance. 

He  died  April  80,  1855,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Marylebone  Cemetery,  Finchley  Road,  where 
a  monument  to  his  memory  has  been  erected  by 
subscription. 

The  following  chronological  list  of  his  pro- 
auciions  for  the  stage  includes  the  works  which 
he  altered  or  adapted  : — 
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[Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog,  An  interesting  article 
on  Bishop's  Glees,  by  G.  A.  Macfarren,  is  in  the 
Musical  Times,  1864,  April,  et  seq.] 


{Imp.  Diet,  qf  Biog, ;  OetUlemarCs  Mag, ; 
PrivaAs  Sowrces,)  k.  f.  b. 

BISHOP,  John,  bom  in  1665,  and  educated 
(aooording  to  Hawkins)  under  Daniel  Roeein- 
grave.  Between  Michaelmas  and  Christmas, 
1687,  he  was  a  lay  clerk  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed 
to  teach  the  choristers.  In  1695  he  succeeded 
Jeremiah  Clarke  as  oiganist  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege ;  he  was  afterwards  appointed  a  lay- vicar 
of  the  Cathedral  in  place  of  T.  Corfe,  and  in 
1729  succeeded  Vaughan  Richardson  as  Cathe- 
dral organist.  (Hawkins  is  wrong  in  calling  him 
organist  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. )  He  died  Dec 
19,  1787,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
college  chapel.  MSS.  by  him  are  contained  in 
the  collections  of  the  British  Museum,  Royal 
College  of  Music,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Philip  Hayes's  '  Harmonia  Wiccamica '  includes 
some  of  his  compositions  {DieL  of  Nat.  Biog. ).  if. 

BISHOP,  John,  was  bom  at  Cheltenham 
July  31,  1817.  When  about  six  years  of  age 
he  was  placed  at  a  boarding-school  at  Oxfoid, 
where  he  remained  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
learned  music  from  Daniel  Feldon,  organist  of 
St.  Peter's-in-the-£ast  in  that  city.  His  next 
master  was  Arnold  Merrick,  organist  of  the 
parish  church  of  Cirencester,  and  translator  of 
the  theoretical  works  of  Albrechtsberger,  and 
several  other  valuable  treatises.  Returning  to 
Cheltenham,  Bishop  became  a  pupil  of  Thomas 
Woodward,  organist  of  the  parish  church  there, 
under  whom  he  studied  for  about  five  or  six 
years.  On  the  opening  of  the  new  church  of 
St.  Paul,  Cheltenham,  in  1831,  Bishop,  then 
fourteen  years  of  age,  was  appointed  its  organist. 
He  subsequently  completed  his  musical  educa- 
tion under  Migliomcci,  a  favourite  pupil  of 
ZingarellL  In  1888  he  became  organist  at 
Blackburn,  Lancashire,  but  in  the  following 
year  retumed  to  Cheltenham,  where  he  filled 
successively  the  post  of  organist  at  St.  James's 
Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliapel,  and  St 
John's  Church,  from  the  last  of  which  he  with- 
drew at  the  end  of  1852.  Bishop  directed  his 
attention  much  to  the  study  of  the  theory  and 
history  of  music,  and  translated  and  edited 
many  valuable  theoretical  and  other  works, 
besides  arranging  and  editing  a  large  number  of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  great  classical  com- 
posers. One  of  his  most  useful  works  was  the 
score  he  made  of  Barnard's  Church  Music,  which 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  He  died  at 
Cheltenham,  Feb.  8,  1890.  w.  h.  h. 

BISHOP  k  SON,  organ-builders  in  London. 
This  factory  was  established  about  the  end  of 
the  18th  century  by  James  C.  Bishop,  and  was 
known  successively  as  Bishop,  Son  k  Starr, 
Bishop,  Starr  k  Richardson,  Bishop  k  Starr, 
and  now  Bishop  k  Son.  At  different  times  they 
have  built  the  organs  of  St  Geoi^'s  (Catholic) 
Cathedral,  Southwark  ;  St  Jame^s,  Piccadilly, 
and  the  Oratory,  Brompton,  all  in  London ; 
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alao  those  of  the  Cathedral  and  of  the  Town 
ELall,  Bombay.  Thej  are  the  inventors  of  the 
darabella  stop,  the  Anti-cononasion  Valves,  and 
the  Composition  Pedals.  v.  de  p. 

BISPHAM,  David  Scull,  bom  Jan.  5, 1867, 
at  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  was  at  first  intended 
for  a  business  career,  but  his  musical  inclina- 
tions were  too  strong ;  for  some  years  he  sang 
as  an  amateur  in  oratorio  and  other  concerts, 
and  held  a  regular  position  in  one  of  the  first 
churches  of  his  native  place.  His  dramatic 
powers  were  increased  by  frequent  participation 
in  private  theatricals.  In  1886  he  went  to 
Milan,  where  he  studied  under  Yannucdni 
and  Lamperti  until  1889,  when,  coming  to 
London,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Shakespeare,  and 
studied  elocution  under  Herman  Vezin.  His 
voice  is  a  baritone  of  strongly  individual  quality 
and  extensive  range,  and  at  his  d^but  in  the  part 
of  Longueville  in  Messager's  '  Basoche,'  on  the 
production  of  that  work  at  the  Royal  English 
Opera  House,  Nov.  8,  1891,  he  won  immediate 
favour  by  his  humorous  acting  and  artistic  sing- 
ing. He  was  not  long  in  establishing  himself 
as  a  singer  of  high  accomplishment,  and  a  fine 
interpreter  of  the  best  lyrics  ;  on  June  25, 1892, 
he  made  a  first  appearance  in  serious  opera  at 
Drury  Lane  (where  Qerman  operas  were  being 
given  simultaneously  with  the  regular  opera 
performances  at  Covent  Garden,  both  under 
Harris's  direction),  in  the  part  of  Eurwenal  in 
*  Tristan,'  a  part  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  most 
sympathetic  and  successful  of  living  exponents. 
He  has  at  one  time  or  another  appeared  in  all 
the  leading  baritone  parts  in  Wagner's  dramas, 
including  the  Dutchman,  Wolfram,  Telramund, 
Wotan  (in  an  English  version  of  *Die  Wal- 
kiire'),  Alberich  (throughout  the  'Ring'),  and 
Beckmeeser,  the  last  being  one  of  his  most 
careful  and  finished  performances.  Among  his 
other  parts  are  Masetto  in  'Don  Giovanni,' 
Pizarro  in  *Fidelio,*  Vulcan  in  'Philemon  et 
Baucis,'  Escamillo  in  '  Carmen,'  Alfio  in  *  Caval- 
leria,'  Peter  in  '  Hansel  und  Gretel,'  and  lago 
in  'Otello.'  He  was  an  admirable  Falstaff 
when  Verdi's  latest  opera  was  given  in  English 
at  Blackpool  with  Harris's  company.  In  1893 
he  sang  the  part  of  Fiorenzo  in  Mascagni's 
'Rantzan' ;  he  took  the  part  of  Johannes  on  the 
production  of  Eienzl's  '  Evangelimann,'  July  2, 
1897  ;  and  he  was  a  very  impressive  Urok  in 
Paderewski's  'Manru,'  when  that  work  was  first 
given  in  America.  He  created  the  parts  of 
William  the  Conqueror  in  Cowen's  'Harold,' 
Covent  Garden,  June  8,  1895  ;  Benedick  in 
Stanford's  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing'  (ibid. 
May  30,  1901)  ;  and  Rudolph  in  Miss  Smyth's 
•Der  Wald'  (ilnd,  July  10,  1902).  On  the 
production  .of  Walter  Damrosch's  'Scarlet 
Letter '  in  America,  he  was  the  original  Chil- 
lingworth. 

Bispham  is  one  of  the  few  singers  who  have 
eigoyed  equal  success  on  the  stage  and  on  the 


oonoert-platform.  It  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to 
interpret  many  important  works,  and  in  his 
own  undertakings,  such  as  the  series  of  recitals 
which  for  some  years  he  gave  each  season  in 
London,  he  had  a  great  influence  on  musical 
education ;  on  one  occasion  he  gave,  with  the 
help  of  another  singer,  the  whole  of  Brahma's 
'Magelone-Iieder,'  reciting  portions  of  the 
romance  between  the  songs.  He  sang  the  part 
of  Christ  in  the  'St  Matthew '  Passion  at  the 
Bach  Festival  of  1896  ;  and  in  the  oratorios  of 
Lorenzo  Perosi  he  sang  various  prominent  parts. 
His  delivery  of  the  famous  *  Frost  Scene '  was  a 
special  feature  of  the  revival  of  Purcell's  '  King 
Arthur'  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1897  ; 
and  he  was  the  first  to  sing  the  four  '  Serious 
Songs'  of  Brahms  in  England  and  America. 
He  recited  '  Enoch  Arden '  with  Richard 
Strauss's  incidental  music  for  the  first  time  in 
English,  June  16,  1902  (it  had  been  given  a 
short  time  previously  in  German  by  Herr  von 
Poesart)  ;  and  in  America  he  got  up  a  recitation 
of  A  Midsummer  Night*s  Dream  with  the  whole 
of  Mendelssohn's  music.  He  appeared  at  St. 
George's  Hall  on  June  20,  1898,  in  an  adapta- 
tion of  Hugo  Miiller's  'Adelaide,'  in  which  he 
played  the  part  of  Beethoven  with  considerable 
success.  Since  1897  he  has  divided  his  time 
between  England  and  America,  being  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Opera  Company  both  in  London 
and  New  York.  M. 

BITTER,  Karl  Hermann,  was  bom  Feb. 
27,  1818,  at  Schwedt  on  the  Oder,  and  died 
Sept.  12, 1885,  at  Berlin.  Having  studied  law 
and  finance  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Bonn,  he  entered  upon  his  legal  career  in  the 
former  city  in  1838.  After  holding  various 
high  o£Scial  positions  from  1846  onwards,  at 
Frankfort,  Minden,  Posen,  Schleswig,  and 
Diisseldorf,  he  was  appointed  in  1877  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior  ;  and  in  July 
1879  was  made  Minister  of  Finance,  which 
post  he  held  until  June  1882.  During  the  war 
with  France  he  had  been  Prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Vosges,  and  subsequently  Civil 
Commissioner  at  Nancy.  His  activity  in  affairs 
of  State  found  ample  recognition.  His  lively 
interest  in  music  had  many  practical  results — 
among  other  things  the  Schleswig- Holstein 
Festival  of  1875  owed  its  existence  chiefly  to 
him  ;  and  his  contributions  to  musical  literature 
are  of  no  small  importance.  The  most  valuable 
of  these  are  the  biographies  of  the  Bachs — (1) 
Jo?iann  Sebastian  Ba^,  in  2  vols.  (1865)h — 
2nd  ed.,  revised,  in  4  vols.  (1881) ;  (2)  Carl 
Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  und  WiXhelm  Friede- 
mown  Bach  und  deren,  BrudcTf  in  2  vols. 
(1868).  The  latter  is  the  most  exhaustive  and 
trustworthy  work  yet  published  on  the  subject 
of  Bach's  sons  ;  the  former  has  been  superseded 
by  Spitta's  great  Life  of  Bach,  with  which  it 
cannot  compare  for  thoroughness  or  penetration. 
Although  it  is  by  no  means  free  from  errors  and 
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Baperfidality,  it  obtained  a  wide  saooen  soon 
after  its  appeoranoe  on  aooount  of  the  enthtui- 
astio  homage  displayed  in  the  presentment  of 
its  subject.  It  was  especially  saooessfol  among 
those  who  knew  little  or  nothing  about  Bach, 
and  it  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
general  appreciation  of  the  master.  Bitter's 
other  literary  works  are :  MoxarVa  <  Don  Juan ' 
vmd  0luek?8  '  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,*  with  new 
translations  of  tiie  words  of  both  operas  (1866); 
Ueber  Oerviniu^  Hdndel  und  Shakespeare 
(1869);  BeitHige  zwr  Oesehichte  des  Orator- 
turns  (1872) ;  Eine  Studie  zwin  Stabat  Mater 
(1883);  JXe  Beform  der  Oper  du/rch  Olude 
und  K  Wagner's  Kunstwerk  der  Zukun/l 
(1884).  To  tiiese  must  be  added  various  con- 
tributions to  periodical  literature,  the  most 
reoent  of  which  (in  the  Deutsdie  Revue  for 
Oct  1885),  'Gedanken  iiber  die  Bildung  eines 
Ministeriums  der  schonen  Eiinste  fiir  Preussen ' 
is  remarkable.  In  1870  Bitter  edited  Lowe's 
autobiography.  His  OesammeUe  Schriften  ap- 
peared in  1865.  A.  D. 

BIZET,  Oeobqes  (properly  Albxandrb 
CisAB  Leopold),  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  modem  French  composers,  was  bom  in  Paris, 
Oct.  25,  1888,  and  was  a  highly  successful  pupil 
of  the  Conservatoire  from  1848  to  1857,  study- 
ing the  piano  with  Marmontel,  the  organ  with 
Benoist,  harmony  with  Zimmermann,  and  com- 
position with  Hal^vy,  whose  daughter  G^nevi^ve 
he  married  in  1869.  In  1857  he  divided  with 
Lecocq  the  prize  for  an  operetta,  '  Docteur 
Miracle,'  given  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens  in  April, 
and  won  the  *  priz  de  Rome '  in  the  same  year. 
Among  the  works  he  sent  from  Rome  were  an 
opera,  *  Don  Procopio,'  which  remained  among 
some  papers  of  Auber's  until  1895,  two  sym- 
phonic movements,  an  overture,  'La  Chasse 
d'Ossian,'  and  an  op^  oomique,  'La  guzla  de 
FEmir.'  After  his  return  to  Paris,  it  was  a  long 
time  before  his  music  gained  genend  recognition, 
although  opportunities  were  given  for  their  per- 
formance ;  'Vasco  di  Gama'  (1868)  seems  not 
to  have  been  performed,  but  '  Les  PScheurs  de 
Perles'  (8  acts)  and  'La  jolie  Fille  de  Perth  ' 
(4  acts)  were  given  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  the 
former  Sept  29,  1868,  and  the  latter  Dec.  26, 
1867.  Neither  of  these,  nor  '  Djamileh '  ^1  act) 
(May  22,  1872)  was  thoroughly  successfm,  and 
it  was  only  after  the  whole  world  had  been 
conquered  by  'Carmen'  that  they  ei^'oyed  a 
certain  amount  of  favour.  'Les  P^heurs  de 
Perles '  was  given  at  Covent  Garden,  as  'Leila,' 
April  22,  1887,  and  'Djamileh'  was  given  at 
Leipzig  on  Feb.  8,  1898,  and  at  Covent  Garden 
June  18,  1893  ;  part  of  the  ballet  music  in 
'  La  jolie  Fille  de  Perth '  was  used  when  '  Car- 
men '  was  turned  into  a  grand  opera,  and  it  is 
now  permanently  associated  witii  that  work. 
Bizet  took  part  with  Jonas,  Legouix,  and  De- 
libes,  in  the  composition  of  the  operetta,  '  Mal- 
brough  s'en  va-t-en  guwre,'  produced  at  the 


Ath^^  Dec  13,  1867  ;  but  Bizet's  first  real 
success  was  with  the  overture  to  Sardou's 
'  Patrie,'  played  atone  of  Pasdeloup's oonoerta. 
His  incidental  music  to  Daudet's  play, 
'L'Arl^enne'  (Oct.  1,  1872)  was  very  snooesB- 
ful  in  itself  (it  was  given  in  an  English  version, 
with  Bizet's  music,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Theatre,  in  June  1887)  and  it  has  been  still 
more  so  in  the  form  of  two  orchestral  suites. 
A  third  suite,  '  Roma,'  was  given  under  Pasde- 
loup's  direction  Feb.  28,  1869  (Crystal  Palace 
Oct.  23,  1880),  and  a  fourth,  '  Jeuxd'enfants,' 
has  long  been  popular  wherever  it  is  heard. 
Bizet  also  finished  his  father-in-law's  opera, 
'  No^'  and  published  various  books  of  charming 
songs,  which  have  only  in  comparatively  recent 
times  attained  the  popularity  they  deserve. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  wonderiully  char> 
acteristio  '  Les  Adieux  de  I'hdtesse  Arabe.' 

It  remains  to  speak  of  Bizet's  masterpiece, 
the  four-act  opera,  'Carmen,'  produced  at  the 
Op^  Comique,  March  3,  1875 ;  Prosper  M^- 
m^'s  well-known  story,  even  in  the  modified 
version  of  Meilhao  and  Hal^vy,  was  a  little  over- 
bold for  the  polite  tastes  of  the  French  publio 
at  that  time,  and  the  brutality  of  the  chuacter 
was  most  prominently  brought  out  by  the 
original  representative  of  the  title-part,  Mme. 
Galli-Mari^.  The  opera  only  became  a  great 
success  gradually,  and  it  was  after  its  introduc- 
tion to  England  (in  Italian,  at  Her  Majesty's, 
June  22,  1878,  with  Mme.  Minnie  Hauck) 
that  its  real  vogue  began.  There  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  Bizet's  intention  was  to 
soften  dovm  the  animalism  of  the  original, 
and  that  the  treatment  of  the  part  preferrod  by 
Mme.  Marie  Roze,  who  sang  it  in  English  for 
the  first  time  at  Her  Majesty's  (C^l  Rosa 
Company)  on  Feb.  5,  1879,  was  in  agreement 
with  the  idea  of  the  composer.  This  modi- 
fied interpretation  was  presented  also  by  Mme. 
Trebelli,  and  later  on  by  Mme.  Patti,  Mile. 
Z^lie  de  Lussan,  and  many  others  ;  the  coarser 
and  more  sensual  type  of  gipsy  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  representations  of  Mme.  Pauline  Lucca, 
Mile.  Belincioni  in  more  recent  days,  and  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  all,  Mme.  Calv^.  The 
miisio  has  often  been  reproached  with  not 
having^enough  of  the  gipsy  characteristics,  just 
as  it  was  at  first  decried,  with  other  works  of 
Bizet's,  as  following  the  Wagner  theories  toa 
closely.  Some  of  it  may  not  be  particularly 
Spanish  or  gipsy  in  style,  but  the  feeling  of  tho 
whole  is  so  faithfully  reflected  in  the  music, 
and  there  is  so  unmistakable  an  '  atmosphere '  of 
the  south  about  it  that  its  success  is  no  matter 
of  wonder.  To  what  heights  of  dramatic  power 
Bizet  might  have  risen  can  only  be  guessed,  for 
exactly  three  months  after  its  production,  he 
died  at  Bougival,  near  Paris,  June  3,  1875. 

Bizet's  chief  characteristic  was  his  love  or 
what  is  known  as  'local  colour.'  In  the  Oriental 
surroundings  of  two  of  his  early  operas  he  ia. 
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at  his  happieBt,  and  there  it  seems  that  as  soon 
as  he  has  finished  snch  things  as  the  invocation 
in  'Lee  P6oheui8  de  Perles/  the  'Ghazel'  or  the 
'danse  de  Talm^'  in  *Djamileh/  with  their 
imitation  of  the  rhythms  and  intervals  of  eastern 
music,  he  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  inspiration, 
and  his  music  is  that  of  the  oonventiomd  French 
operatic  school  of  his  time.  It  is  not  so  either 
in  'Carmen'  or  the  'Arl^sienne'  music,  for 
both  are  suffused  in  the  warm  tones  of  the  south, 
and  these  tones  are  not  just  confined  to  special 
numbers,  such  as  the  brilliant  *  farandole '  of 
the  latter  or  the  '  seguidilla'  of  the  former.  In 
orchestration  Bizet  was  fond  of  trying  experi- 
ments ;  some  of  these  give  '  Carmen '  much  of 
its  distinction,  for  example,  the  use  of  the 
lowest  notes  of  the  harp,  his  treatment  of  the 
flute,  and  many  other  things,  may  be  studied  ; 
and  in  one  number  of  *  Djamileh  '  he  introduced 
a  pianoforte  into  his  score,  without  much  success. 
It  Ib  by  '  Carmen '  that  he  will  live,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  grateful  for  the  amount  of 
pleasure  he  has  given  by  this  fine  and  truly  dra- 
matic work  to  thousands  of  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  H. 

BLACK,  Andkew,  bom  in  Glasgow,  Jan.  15, 
1859,  was  in  early  days  an  organist,  at  the 
Anderston  United  Presbyterian  Church ;  after 
dlBoovering  that  he  possessed  a  fine  baritone 
voice,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  studied 
with  Bandegger  and  J.  B.  Welch,  subsequently 
going  to  Milan  to  study  with  Domenico  Scafati 
He  was  not  long  in  winning  fame  as  a  singer 
in  Scotland,  and  at  his  London  d^but,  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  July  80,  1887,  he  was 
at  once  recognised  as  a  most  promising  and 
accomplished  artist  Among  his  early  appear- 
ances there  must  be  recorded  his  singing  of  the 
part  of  Lord  Cranston  in  MacCunn's  *  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,'  in  the  following  February. 
He  travelled  in  America,  and  made  occasional 
appearances  in  opera  there  with  success.  It  was 
at  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1892  that  he  definitely 
took  the  place  he  has  since  occupied  in  the  first 
rank  of  concert-baritones ;  his  principal  per- 
formance was  in  the  baritone  part  of  DvoHk's 
'  Spectre's  Bride. '  The  fame  of  his  very  dramatic 
interpretation  of '  El^ah '  had  reached  musicians 
before  his  appearance  in  that  part  at  the  Birming- 
ham Festival  of  1894  ;  since  that  year  he  has 
been  more  closely  identified  with  it  than  any  of 
the  sncoessors  of  Santley.  In  1898  he  became 
I^ofeeaor  of  singing  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  Manchester.  His  beautiful  voice,  ener- 
getic style,  and  dramatic  intelligence  show  that 
in  a  country  where  opera  stood  on  a  proper 
footing  he  would  have  made  a  great  success  in 
Wagnerian  and  other  operatic  music ;  and  he 
never  sacrifices  beauty  of  vocal  tone  to  con- 
siderations  of  dramatic  realism.  {BriL  Mus, 
Biog.)  M. 

BLAES,  Arnold  Jobbph,  a  great  darinet- 
idayer,  bom  at  Brussels,  Dec  1,  1814 ;  pupil 


of  Bachmann  in  the  Conservatoire  there,  where 
he  obtained  the  second  prize  in  1829  and  the 
first  in  1884.  He  visited  Holland,  Germany, 
and  Russia,  and  in  1889  was  awarded  a  medal 
for  his  performance  before  the  Soci^t^  des  Con- 
certs in  Paris :  was  solo  clarinet  to  the  King  of 
the  Belgians ;  and  in  1842  succeeded  Bachmann 
as  Professor  in  the  Brussels  Conservatoire.  He 
died  at  Brussels,  Jan.  11,  1892. 

Blaes,  Mms.  Elisa,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Mbbrti,  bom  in  Antwerp  about  1820,  a 
distinguished  singer,  and  wife  of  the  foregoing. 
She  was  engaged  by  Mendelssohn  to  sing  at  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts  at  Leipzig  (Oct  6,  1889), 
where  her  cultivated  style,  sympathetic  voice, 
and  great  personal  gifts,  were  long  and  highly 
appreciated.  She  was  heard  in  most  of  the 
European  capitals,  and  subsequently  settled  as 
a  teacher  in  Brussels.  M.  a  o. 

BLAGROYE,  Henry  Gamble,  was  the  son 
of  a  professor  of  music  at  Nottingham,  where 
he  was  bom  Oct  20,  1811.  At  four  years 
old  he  was  taught  by  his  father  to  play  on  a 
small  violin  which  he  had  made  for  him,  and 
at  five  years  old  he  performed  in  public.  His 
father  bringing  him  to  London  he  played  in 
1817  at  Dnuy  Lane  Theatre  in  a  performance 
called  'Theliliputians,'  and  subsequentiy  played 
in  public  daily  at  the  Exhibition  Rooms  in  Spring 
Gsrdens.  In  1821  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Spagnoletti,  and  on  the  opening  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  1828  he  became 
one  of  its  first  pupils.  Crotch  and  F.  Cramer 
being  his  instractors.  In  1824  he  was  awarded 
a  silver  prize  medal  for  his  proficiency.  On  the 
formation  of  Queen  Adelaide's  private  band  in 
1830  Blagrove  was  appointed  solo  violinist,  and 
continued  so  until  1887.  In  1882  he  went  to 
Germany  for  the  purpose  of  studying  his  instro- 
ment  under  Spohr,  and  remaiDed  there  until 
Nov.  1884.  [After  his  return,  he  formed 
a  permanent  quartet  party  with  H.  Gattie, 
J.  B.  Dando,  and  C.  Lucas,  and  gave  concerts 
in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  from  1886  on- 
wards. He  was  leader  of  the  State  band  at  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  also  violin 
teacher  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  In  1858 
he  again  visited  Germany,  and  a  few  years  later 
played  at  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival  at  Diissel- 
dorf.  Did.  of  NaL  Biog,'\  Blagrove  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  English  violinists,  and 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years  occupied  the  position 
of  concerto  player  and  leader  in  all  the  best 
orchestras.  He  died  in  London,  after  a  linger- 
ing illness,  Dec  15,  1872,  and  was  buried  at 
Kensal  Green.  w.  h.  h. 

His  brother,  Richard,  born  at  Nottingham, 
was  for  many  years  a  viola  player  in  great  re- 
quest in  orchestral  and  chamber  music ;  he  was 
an  ardent  partisan  of  the  concertina,  and  got 
from  it  effects  that  were  unexpectedly  artistic. 
He  died  Oct  21,  1895.  M. 

BLAHETKA,  Marie  Leopoldine,  bom  Nov. 
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15,  1811,  at  Guntramsdorf,  Baden,  Austria; 
an  able  performer  on  the  piano  and  physhar- 
monika  ;  daughter  of  J.  L.  Blahetka  and  Bab- 
ette  Traeg.  At  fiye  years  of  age  she  was  so 
good  a  player  that  by  Beethoven's  advice  she 
was  placed  under  Jos.  Gzemy  for  education  as 
a  musician.  'She  aftei'wards  had  instruction 
from  Kalkbrenner  and  Moscheles,  and  in  com- 
position from  Sechter.  Her  progress  was  so 
rapid  that  she  was  able  to  undertake  concert 
tours  in  company  with  her  mother,  from  which 
she  obtained  much  reputation,  though  they 
exposed  her  to  many  calumnious  attacks.  In 
1832  she  published  as  op.  25  a  concert-piece  for 
piano  and  orchestra  which  deserves  notice.  In 
1830  a  romantic  piece  of  hers,  '  Die  Bauber  und 
die  Sanger,'  was  produced  at  the  Eamthnerthor 
Theatre,  Vienna,  with  applause.  A  few  years 
later  she  made  another  tour  in  France,  and  in 
1840  settled  in  Boulogne,  where  she  died  Jan. 
12,  1887.  A  few  words  in  Schumann's  Gfeaam- 
melte  Schrifien,  iL  45,  testify  to  her  ezoellenoe 
as  a  player.  F.  o. 

BLAKE,  Rev.  Edwabd,  D.D.,  was  bom  at 
Salisbury,  1808,  and  educated  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  taking  the  degrees  of  B.A  Oct  13, 
1733 ;  M. A.  July  6, 1737  ;  B.D.  1744 ;  and  D.D. 
1755.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  in  1786 ; 
became  curate  of  St.  Thomas's,  Salisbury,  1740 ; 
vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  in  1754  ;  preben- 
dary of  Salisbury  and  rector  of  Tortworth, 
Gloucestershire,  in  1757.  He  was  the  composer 
of  the  anthem  '  I  have  set  Gk>d  always  before 
me,'  and  of  some  duets  for  violin  and  viola. 
He  died  June  11,  1766.  [Musical  Times,  1878, 
p.  288.] 

BLAMONT,  FifANgois  Collin  dk,  bom  at 
Versailles,  Nov.  22,  1690,  was  taught  music  by 
his  father,  a  member  of  the  royal  band ;  his 
early  cantata,  '  Ciro^,'  pleased  Lalande  so  much 
that  he  consented  to  teach  him,  with  the  result 
that  in  1719  he  was  made  surintendant  of 
the  royal  music,  and  subsequently  ennobled. 
He  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  14,  1760.  His  'Les 
festes  grecques  et  romaines,'  a  ballet,  was 
produced  in  1723  ;  his  opera,  'Le  Retour  des 
Dieux  sur  la  terre,'  in  1727;  'Le  Caprice 
d'Erato,'  ballet -opera,  in  1780;  'Endymion,' 
a  pastorale-h^roique,  in  1731  ;  *Les  caract^res 
de  ramour,'a  ballet-h^roique,  in  1786  (with  an 
additional  act,  '  Les  Amours  de  printemps,'  in 
1739);  as  well  as  three  books  of  'cantates 
fran9aises  k  voix  seule '  (1723,  1729,  1732),  and 
a  set  of  motets  with  orchestral  accompaniment, 
in  the  style  of  Lalande,  1732.  Among  these 
is  a  Te  Deum  which  represents  Blamont  at  his 
best.  In  his  Essai  sur  Us  goiUs  ancietis  et 
modemes  ds  la  muMque  fran/gaise  (Paris,  1754), 
he  upholds  the  traditional  style  of  operatic 
writing,  especially  as  regards  the  libretti,  against 
the  innovations  of  the  more  advanced  school 
(Eitner's  Quellen-Lexikoiif  etc.).  M. 

BLANCHARD,  Henri  Louis,  bom  at  Bor- 


deaux, Feb.  7, 1778,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  18, 1858, 
studied  the  violin  under  Bodolphe  Kreutzer,  and 
composition  under  Beck,  M^hul,  and  Reicha. 
From  1818  to  1829  he  was  musical  director  at 
the  Vari^t^,  and  composed  a  number  of  vaude- 
ville airs  which  attained  popularity,  and  also 
trios  and  quartets  for  strings.  These  more  solid 
works  exhibit  considerable  talent.  In  1830  ha 
became  director  of  the  Th^tre  Moli^re,  where 
two  of  his  plays  were  produced.  A  third  had  a 
great  ran  at  the  The&tre  Fran9ais  in  1 831.  His 
opera  of '  Diane  de  Vernon '  was  produced  at  the 
Nouveaut^  on  April  4  in  the  same  year.  As  a 
musical  critic  Blanchard  was  able  and  impartiaL 
He  contributed  articles  to  V Europe  litUraire  et 
musieaU  (1833),  Le  Foyer,  Le  Monde  Drama- 
tique,  and  La  Jtevue  et  Gazette,  His  biographies 
of  Beck,  Berton,  Cherabini,  Garat,  and  others, 
which  originally  appeared  in  these  joumala, 
have  been  published  separately.  M.  a  a 

BLANCHE,  i.e,  'white,*  is  the  ordinary 
French  word  for  the  note  ^  which  we  call  a 

minim.  In  the  same  manner  the  French  call 
a  crotchet,  f,  noire, 

BLANCHE  DE  NEVERS,  an  opera  in  five 
acts,  founded  on  the  '  Duke's  Motto.'  Libretto 
by  John  Brougham  ;  music  by  Balfe.  Produced 
at  Covent  Ganien  by  Pyne  and  Harrison,  Nov. 
21,  1863. 

BLANCKENBURGH.     See  Blankenburo. 

BLANCKS,  Edward,  whom  Francis  Meres, 
in  his  Palladis  Tamia,  Wits  Treasury,  1598, 
classes  among  the  *  famous  English  musicians ' 
of  the  time,  was  one  of  the  ten  composers  who 
harmonised  the  tunes  for  'The  Whole  Booke 
of  Psalmes,  with  their  wonted  Tunes  as  they 
are  song  in  Churches,  composed  into  foure  parts,' 
published  by  Thomas  Este  in  1 592,  and  reprinted 
by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  him.  w.  h.  h. 

BLAND,  John,  a  music-seller  and  publisher, 
established  in  or  before  1779  at  45  High  Hol- 
bora,  where  he  remained  until  1794,  dying,  or 
retiring,  in  that  year.  He  was  in  1787  com- 
missioned to  go  to  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing Haydn  to  visit  England.  In  this  mission 
he  succeeded,  and  while  in  Vienna  is  said  to 
have  been  the  hero  of  the  Razor  quartet  in- 
cident (see  Haydn).  When  Haydn  arrived  in 
London,  Jan.  1,  1791,  he  was  for  a  short  period 
a  guest  with  Bland  at  his  house  in  Holbom. 
Bland  published  many  collections  of  catches 
and  glees,  and  republished  in  volume  and  in 
sheet  form  most  of  Handel's  compositions. 
Operas  in  the  usual  oblong  shape  and  vast 
quantities  of  sheet  music  were  also  among  Bland's 
publications.  The  historic  place  of  business 
(which  was  at  the  comer  of  New  Oxford  Street, 
and  is  now  cleared  away  by  street  improvements) 
came,  after  Bland,  into  the  hands  of  Lewis 
Houston  and  Hyde  who,  in  1796,  were  followed 
by  Francis  Linley,  he  in  turn  giving  place, 
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before  1800,  to  WiUiam  HodaoU,  who  kept  on 
the  business  for  more  than  thirty  years.  In 
1840,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  the 
premises  were  oocnpieid  by  Zenas  T.  Pnrday,  a 
great  publisher  of  sheet  songs. 

Bland  k  Wkllbr.  This  firm,  which  car- 
ried on  businees  at  28  Oxford  Street,  most 
not  be  oonfonnded  with  the  above.  It  was 
founded  by  Anne  Bland  before  1790,  who  in 
1793  went  into  partnership  with  Weller.  About 
1818-19  owing  to  the  death  or  retirement,  of 
Bland  a  sale  of  plates  and  copyrights  took  place, 
and  the  business  was  carried  on  for  a  few  years 
as  Weller  &  Co.  F.  K. 

BLAND,  Mabia  Thsresa,  bom  of  Italian 
Jewish  parents  named  Bomanzini  in  1769,  made 
her  first  appearance  in  public  in  1 7  78  at  Hughes's 
Biding  School,  and  at  a  more  advanced  age  ap- 
peared as  a  singer  on  the  opening  of  the  Boyal 
Circus  (afterwards  Surrey  Theatre),  Nov.  7, 
1782,  in  a  pantomime  called  '  Mandarina,  or, 
The  Befusal  of  Harlequin. '  She  was  very  favour- 
ably received,  and  was  next  engaged  at  the 
Dublin  Theatre,  where  she  became  an  established 
fiivourite.  On  Oct.  24,  1786,  she  appeared  at 
Drury  Lane  as  Antonio  in  General  Burgoyne's 
Tersion  of  Gr^try's  'Bichard,'  with  complete 
success.  She  remained  attached  to  the  Drury 
Lane  company  for  nearly  forty  years.  In  the 
summer  of  1789  she  visited  Liverpool,  where 
she  performed  both  at  the  theatre  and  at  con- 
certs. On  Oct.  21,  1790,  she  was  married  to 
Bland,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  the  cele- 
brated actress.  She  sang  at  the  Haymarket  in 
1791  in  Arnold's  '  Inkle  and  Yarica'  She  sang 
for  many  years  at  Yauxhall,  where  her  popu- 
larity was  unbounded.  In  1812  she  received  a 
salary  of  £250  for  the  summer  season  ;  a  con- 
siderable sum  at  that  period.  She  excelled  as 
a  ballad  singer,  for  which  the  beauty  of  her 
Toioe,  simplicity  of  manner,  and  neatness  of 
execution  eminently  qualified  her.  Having 
begun  to  show  symptoms  of  mental  weakness, 
she  retired  from  public  life  in  1824,  taking  a 
benefit  at  Drury  Lane,  July  5,  when  a  list  of 
donations  was  printed  in  the  play-bilL  [Her 
last  public  appearance  took  place  at  White  Con- 
duit House  in  July  1826.  See  W.  Wroth's 
Pleaaure  Oardtn,'\  She  was  attacked  by  apo- 
plexy at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  died  Jan.  15, 
1888.  [She  was  buried  at  St  Maxgaret's  West- 
minster.] Mrs.  Bland  had  two  sons,  both 
singers.  Charles,  a  tenor,  appeared  at  Cevent 
Garden  as  Oberon  in  Weber's  opera  of  that  name, 
on  its  production,  April  12,  1826.  His  success, 
however,  was  but  moderate,  and  he  was  not  en- 
gaged after  that  season.  He  subsequently  ap- 
p^red  in  the  provinces,  and  in  1881  was  singing 
at  the  Manchester  Theatre.  He  then  returned 
to  London,  and  in  1881-82  appeared  at  the 
Olympic,  and  in  1888  and  1884  at  Astley's. 
Ko  traces  of  his  subsequent  career  have  been 
found.  His  brother  Jamxs,  a  bass,  bom  1798, 
VOL.  I 


appeared  in  1826  at  the  English  Opera  House 
(Lyceum)  in  Winter's  'Oracle.'  He  was  after- 
wuds  engaged  at  Drury  Lane.  In  1 881  he  ap- 
peared at  l£e  Olympic  as  an  actor  and  singer  in 
burlesque  with  such  success  that  he  gradually 
abandoned  serious  singing  and  became  the  ac- 
knowledged representative  of  the  kings  and 
fathers  in  the  extravaganzas  of  Planch^  and 
others.  He  died  suddenly  as  he  was  about  to 
enter  upon  the  performance  of  his  duties  at  the 
Strand  Theatre,  July  17,  1861.        w.  h.  h. 

BLANGINI,Giu8£ppeMaroo  Maria  Fbligb, 
celebrated  tenor-singer,  teacher  of  singing,  and 
composer,  was  bom  at  Turin,  Nov.  18,  1781. 
At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  admitted  into  the 
choristers'  school  of  Turin  Cathedral.  He  made 
rapid  progress  in  music  under  the  Abbate  Ottani, 
a  pupU  of  Padre  Martini.  By  the  time  he  was 
twelve  he  composed  a  motet  and  a  Kyrie.  His 
favourite  instrument  was  the  violoncello.  His 
singing  was  so  exquisite  that  it  is  said  to 
have  revived  Baron  Stackelberg  the  Bussian 
ambassador  at  Turin  after  he  had  been  given  up 
by  the  physicians.  When  the  war  broke  out 
in  1797  his  family  took  refuge  in  France,  but 
it  was  not  till  1799  that  Blangini  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  soon  became  fashionable  as  a  composer 
of  songs  and  teacher  of  singing.  In  1802  he 
was  commissioned  to  complete  Delia  Maria's 
unfinished  opera  '  La  fausse  Du^e,'  which  was 
followed  in  1808  by  <Chim^  et  B^alit^,'  both 
for  the  Th^tre  Feydeau,  and  in  1806  by  '  Neph- 
tali  ou  les  Ammonites,'  for  the  Grand  Op^ra. 
In  1805  he  was  called  to  Mtmich,  where  he  pro- 
duced <  Encore  un  tour  de  Caliphe,'  and  composed 
'  Inez  de  Castro,'  and  '  Les  FStes  LaoM^moni- 
ennes,'  which  were  not  performed.  In  1806 
Napoleon's  sister.  Princess  Borghese,  appointed 
him  her  chapel-master,  and  in  1809  King  Jerome 
made  him  his  'General  Musik-director'  at  Cassel. 
In  1811  Blangini  produced  at  Cassel '  Le  Sacri- 
fice d' Abraham,'  and  '  L' Amour  philosophe,'  and 
at  the  Feydeau  in  Paris,  '  Les  Femmes  veng^.' 
In  1814  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  appointed 
'  Surintendant  de  la  musique  du  Boi.'  The 
whole  fashionable  world,  particularly  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  thronged  to  him  for  lessons. 
He  drew  up  a  Ust  of  his  pupils  which  reads  like 
Leporello's  catalogue  in  Don  Giovanni,  as  it  in- 
cludes 8  Queens,  12  Princesses,  25  Countesses, 
etc  Blangini  was  an  indefatigable  composer 
of  operas,  though  none  of  much  interest  were 
performed  in  Paris  before  '  La  Marquise  de  Brin- 
villiers'  (1881),  in  which  Cherabini  and  Carafa 
worked  with  him.  One  of  the  songs  from  *  Neph- 
tali '  is  still  occasionally  heard  at  a  concert  His 
174  'Bomances,'  in  84  numbers,  continued  in 
favour  -long  after  his  death,  which  took  place 
Dec.  18,  1841.  His  friend  Maxime  de  Yille- 
marest  published  his  autobiography  under  the 
title  Sov/oenirg  de  Blanginiy  maUre  de  ehapelU 
du  Boi  de  BavUre,  etc.  (Paris,  1884).  The 
book  is  interesting,   and   gives  an  excellent 
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piotore  of  an  artist's  footing  in  society  at  that 
period.  f.  o. 

BLANKENBURG,  or  BLANCKENBURGH, 
VAN.  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
Gerbrandt  and  Gideon  Tan  Blanckenburgh,  and 
Quir\jnyanBlankenburg,  areall  the  same  person ; 
and  that  he  was  bom  in  1654  at  Gouda,  studied 
mathematics  at  Leyden  from  1680,  was  oig&nist 
at  Goudain  1684,  at  the  Hague  in  1687,  and  at 
the  New  Church  there  in  1781.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  of  historical  importance,  '  On- 
derwyziuge  hoemen  alle  de  Toonen  en  halve 
Toonen,  die  meest  gebruyckelyck  zyn,  op  de 
Handt-Fluytzalkonnent'eenemalzuyverblaezen' 
(Amsterdam,  P.  Matthysz,  1684,  a  reprint  of 
which  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1871  ; 
and  of  a  'Clavecimbel  en  Orgelboek  der  Psalmen 
en  Kerkzangen'  (1782;  drd  ed.  1772).  The 
inscription  on  his  portrait  compares  him  to 
Orpheus.  In  honour  of  the  betrothal  of  the 
Pr^ce  of  Orange  he  composed  a  collection  of 
pieces  in  two  parts  ('  De  verdubbelde  harmony,' 
1733),  which  might  be  performed  either  upright 
or  upside  down,  forwards  or  backwards.  His 
'  EUementa  Musica'  (1789),  has  some  yalue  as  a 
theoretical  work.  Blankenburg  died  after  1739, 
but  the  precise  date  is  not  known.  [See  the 
QueUen-Lexikon.']  F.  o. 

BLARAMBERG,  Paul  Ivanovich,  bom  at 
Orenburg,  Sept  26,  1841.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Alexandrovsky  School  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
entered  the  Government  service.  He  retired  in 
1870  and  edited,  for  a  time,  the  Russian  Times, 
In  his  early  days  Blaramberg  wrote  incidental 
music  to  Ostrovsky's  play  '  l^e  Yoyevoda,'  and 
a  cantata  on  Lermontov's  poem,  'The  Demon,' 
from  which  the  Tatar  Dances  were  very  popular. 
The  decisive  moment  of  his  musical  career  was 
his  meeting  with  Balakirev.  After  studying 
with  him  for  a  short  period,  he  made  a  more 
ambitious  effort :  the  opera,  'Mary  of  Burgundy,' 
to  a  libretto  taken  from  a  play  by  Victor  Hugo. 
Completed  in  1878,  it  was  not  performed  until 
ten  years  later  at  Moscow.  In  1881  Blaramberg 
wrote  a  national  comic  opera,  *  The  Mummers ' ; 
in  1 887  a  one-act  opera,  'The  Roussalka Maiden,' 
and  in  >891  another  national  opera,  the  subject 
taken  from  Ostrovsky's  play,  *  Tushino.'  Blar- 
amberg's  style  was  first  influenced  by  Meyerbeer 
and  later  by  Wagner.  His  melody  is  pleasing 
but  somewhat  vapid  ;  his  technique,  especially 
as  regards  harmony,  is  decidedly  weak.  The  last 
act  of  <  Mary  of  Burgundy '  proves  him  to  possess 
considerable  dramatic  instinct.  His  facile,  cosmo- 
politan style  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  realistic 
national  subjects  he  has  drawn  from  the  works 
of  Ostrovsky.  Besides  these  operas,  Blaram- 
berg has  composed  a  Fantasia  for  solo,  female 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  'The  Dragon- Flies  '(1879); 
a  musical  sketch,  '  On  the  Volga,'  for  male  chorus 
and  orchestra ;  a  symphonic  poem,  '  The  Dying 
Gladiator ' ;  a  Scherzo  for  orchestra ;  a  sym- 
phony in  B  minor  (1886) ;  several  folk-songs 


arranged  for  chorus  a  cappella,  and  a  number 
of  songs.  R.  N. 

BLASINSTRI7MENT£(Germ.).  See  Wind 
Instrumxntb. 

BLAUVELT,  Lillian  Evans,  bom  at 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  March  16,  1873  ;  her 
father  and  mother  were  of  Dutch  and  Welsh 
origin  respectively,  and  she  lost  no  time  in  be- 
ginning her  musical  career,  for  she  appeared  as 
a  violiidst  at  the  age  of  eight,  at  Steinway  Hall, 
New  York.  Until  the  age  of  fifteen  she  played 
the  violin  in  public,  while  being  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  her  native  city,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  beautiful 
qualities  of  her  singing  are  due  to  this  early  de- 
votion to  instmmental  music.  At  fifteen  years 
old  she  entered  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
New  York  as  a  pupil  of  Jacques  Bouhy,  who 
was  in  the  United  States  in  1 885-89.  After  his 
return  to  Paris  Miss  Blauvelt  repaired  thither 
for  further  instraction,  and  obtained  experience 
of  miscellaneous  concert-singing  in  France  and 
Belgium.  For  some  months  she  sang  with  great 
success  in  Russia,  notably  with  Uie  Moscow 
Philharmonic  Society ;  her  d^but  in  opera 
took  place  in  Brussels,  in  'Mireille'  (Sept.  12, 
1891),  and  she  afterwards  sang  the  parts  of 
Juliette,  Marguerite,  Mignon,  etc.  Owing  to 
ill-health  she  cancelled  her  engagement  at  the 
Thd&tre  de  la  Monnaie,  and  went  back  to 
America  for  rest.  She  subsequently  sang  in 
the  principal  concerts  throughout  tiie  United 
States,  and  Canada,  under  Anton  Seidl,  Theo- 
dore Thomas,  and  other  eminent  conductors ; 
and  she  went  on  a  tour  with  the  Damroech 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1893.  Three  years 
later  she  had  arranged  to  appear  in  opera  in 
New  York,  but  the  death  of  Mr.  Abbey,  the 
manager,  prevented  this.  In  1898  she  went  to 
Italy  to  study  the  language,  and  appeared  in 
Rome  in  Verdi's  '  Requiem,'  taking  the  place  of 
the  soprano  soloist  who  was  suddenly  taken  ill, 
and  acquitting  herself  excellently.  She  was 
conimanded  to  sing  before  Queen  Margherita  at 
the  Quirinal,  during  that  visit,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing autumn,  after  singing  at  Munich,  she  ap- 
peared in  London  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  on  Oct. 
29.  She  won  universal  favour  at  once,  and  her 
career  since  then  has  been  one  continued  success. 
In  the  following  Febmaryshe  again  visited  Italy, 
and  was  married  in  Rome,  to  Mr.  William  F. 
Pendleton,  an  American.  In  June  1899  she 
sang  before  Queen  Victoria  ;  her  appearances  for 
the  next  few  months  were  almost  exclusively 
at  the  Queen's  Hall,  where  she  sang  in  the  so- 
called  London  Musical  Festival  in  the  autumn.  On 
Dec.  7,  1899,  she  sang  in  'The Golden  Legend' 
at  the  Albert  Hall  with  remarkable  success,  and 
on  March  22,  1900,  sang  the  soprano  pcurt  of 
Coleridge-TayWs  <  Scenes  from  Hiawatiia'  in 
the  same  building,  for  the 'first  time  in  London. 
In  June  of  the  same  year  she  sang  at  the  Handel 
Festival,  and  in  1901  undertook  a  long  toor 
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through  America,  to  which  she  had  paid  annual 
▼iaita  sinoe  her  London  d^but.  On  June  2, 
1908,  she  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  opera 
in  England,  as  Mai^^te  in  '  Faust '  at  Covent 
Garden,  with  much  success.  Her  voice  is  a  pure 
soprano  of  exquisite  quality,  pure,  clear,  and 
brilliant)  but  with  fine  warmth  and  intelligence  ; 
her  interpretative  powers  are  very  considerable, 
and  although  she  does  not  very  often  sing  songs 
difficult  of  interpretation,  her  performance  of 
lyrics  of  Brahms  and  other  modem  writers  has 
been  conspicuously  suoceesfuL  M. 

BLAUWAERT,  Emil,  a  famous  basso  can- 
tante,  was  bom  at  St.  Nikolaas,  Belgium,  June 
18,  1845,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatoire under  Gooasens  and  Wamots.  His 
d^but  took  place  in  1865  in  the  principal  part 
of  Benoit's  '  Lucifer, '  with  which  he  wasidentified 
for  many  years,  singing  it  in  Paris  in  1888,  and 
in  London,  April  8,  1889.  From  1874  onwards 
he  was  a  successful  teacher  in  the  music-schools 
of  Brages,  Antwerp,  and  Mons ;  and  in  1889 
he  attained  the  height  of  his  reputation  by  his 
fine  impersonation  of  Gumemanz  at  Bayreuth, 
a  performance  which  from  the  merely  vocal  point 
of  view  surpassed  all  other  interpretations.  He 
appeared  at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  of  March 
13  and  27,  1890,  and  died  at  Brussels,  Feb.  2, 
1891.  M. 

BLAZE,  F&AN9018  Henbi  Joseph,  calling 
himself  Castil-Blazb,  one  of  the  most  prolific 
writers  on  music  and  the  drama  whom  France 
has  produced,  was  bom  at  Cavaillon,  Dec.  1, 
1784.  His  father  a768-188d),  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  was  a  good  muadan,  friend  of  Gr^try 
and  M^hul,  and  composer  of  masses,  operas,  and 
chamber  music.  Blaze  was  sent  to  Paris  in 
1799  to  study  the  law,  but  the  love  of  music 
soon  b^^n  to  show  itself.  He  became  a  pupil 
at  the  Conservatoire,  and  took  private  lessons 
in  harmony.  In  the  meantime  his  professional 
career  promised  to  be  a  prosperous  one.  He 
obtained  the  position  of  sous-pr^fet  in  the  De- 
partment of  Yaucluse,  and  other  appointments. 
But  to  one  used  to  the  excitement  of  Parisian 
society,  and  longing  for  literary  and  artistic 
distinction,  offioiiiJ  life  in  southern  France  could 
not  but  be  tedious  and  uninteresting.  In  1820 
he  threw  up  his  post  and  set  out  witii  his  family 
for  the  metropolis,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
publishing  a  book  compiled  during  his  leisure 
hours.  It  appeared  in  1820,  in  two  volumes, 
with  the  title  De  Vop^ra  en  Frcmce,  and  is  the 
work  on  which  his  claims  to  remembrance  are 
ohiefly  founded.  The  subjects  treated  com- 
prise a  much  wider  drde  of  observation  than 
the  title  would  imply.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains an  elaborate  ^ough  popular  treatment  of 
the  various  elements  of  music,  including  hints 
as  to  the  choice  of  libretti,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  verse  and  diction  best  adapted  for  musical 
treatment.  The  second  volume  is  devoted  to 
the  opera  proper,  describing  at  considerable 


length  its  various  component  parts,  the  over- 
ture, recitative,  aria,  ensemble,  etc 

He  attacks  the  various  uses  and  abuses  of 
theatrical  managers,  the  arrogance  of  ignorant 
critics,  and  the  miserable  translations  supplied 
by  literary  hacks  for  the  masterpieces  of  foi-eign 
composers.  On  the  latter  point  he  was  entitled 
to  speak,  having  himself  reproduced  more  or  less 
felicitously  the  libretti  of  numerous  Italian  and 
German  operas.  Amongst  these  we  may  mention 
'Figaro,'  *Don  Juan,' and  * Zauberflote ' ;  *11 
Barbiere,'  <Gazza  Ladra,'  *Otello,'  'Anna  Bo- 
lena* ;  *Der  Freischiitz,*  *Oberon,*  'Euryanthe' ; 
and  many  others.  These  reproductions  were 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  provincial  theatres  where 
Italian  opera  was  unattainable,  and  may  have 
contributed  much  to  popularise  good  music  in 
France.  Unfortunately  Blaze  frequently  made 
bold  to  meddle  with  the  scores,  and  even  to  in- 
troduce surreptitiously  pieces  of  his  own  com- 
position into  the  works  of  great  masters.  He 
used  to  tell  with  delight  how  one  of  his  choral 
pieces  fathered  upon  Weber  was  frequently  played 
and  applauded  by  unsuspecting  audiences  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  His  own 
compositions  do  not  call  for  notice.  They  are 
of  an  ephemeral  nature,  and  are  justly  for- 
gotten. Amongst  his  romances  '  King  Ren^ '  is 
pretty,  and  was  deservedly  popular.  He  wrote 
several  pieces  of  sacred  and  chamber  music,  one 
serious  and  two  comic  operas,  none  of  which  was 
successful  to  any  considerable  extent.  More 
valuable  is  a  collection  of  songs  of  southern 
France  called  '  Chants  de  Provence.' 

The  merits  of  Blaze's  literary  work  having 
been  discussed  above,  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
the  titles  of  some  of  his  works,  mostly  compila- 
tions, similar  in  character,  although  hitfdly  equal 
to  De  Vop&ra  en,  Franu.  We  name  Dicticnnaire 
de  Musique  modeme  (1821) ;  Biographie  via- 
miseher  Munker  (1828)  ;  Chapelle  musique  dee 
Hois  de  France  (1832)  ;  La  Danse  et  lee  Ballets 
depuis  Bacchus  jtcsqu^d  Mademoiselle  Taglioni 
(1882)  ;  Moliire  mtisicien  (1852)  ;  and  a  work 
in  three  volumes  on  the  Hiidtres  lyHques  de 
Pans  (1847-56). 

For  ten  years  previously  to  1832  Blaze  was 
musical  critic  of  the  Journal  des  Dubois,  an 
important  literary  position  afterwards  held  by 
Berlioz.  He  also  wrote  numerous  articles  for 
the  ConstUuUonnel,  the  Bevue  et  OaaetteMusicale, 
Le  MHiestrel,  etc,  partly  republished  in  book 
form. 

Castil-Blaze  died  Dec  11,  1857,  after  a  few 
days'  illness.  f.  h. 

BLAZE  DE  BURY,  Babon  Henri,  bom 
in  May  1813,  at  Avignon,  the  son  of  the  fore- 
going, is  too  much  like  him  in  all  essential  points 
to  require  detailed  notice.  He  was  first  intended 
for  the  diplomatic  service,  and,  while  an  attach^, 
was  ennobled.  In  literary  i^ill  he  surpassed 
his  father ;  in  musical  knowledge  he  was  de- 
cidedly his  inferior.     Blaze  de  Bury  was  indeed 
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the  prototype  of  the  aooomplished  liUiratewr 
of  the  second  empire,  able  to  write  well  on 
most  topics,  and  ezoellently  on  many.  Amongst 
his  works  on  music,  which  alone  ooncem  ns 
here,  the  most  remarkable  are  La  Vie  de  Bos- 
sini  (1854);  Musiciens  cantemporains — short 
essays  on  leading  musicians,  such  as  Weber, 
Mendelssohn,  Yerdi,  and  many  others  (1856)  ; 
and  Meyerbeer  et  son  temps  (1865).  All  these 
are  reprints  of  articles  contributed  to  the  Bevtie 
des  deux  Mondes  and  other  periodicals.  Another 
connection  of  Blaze  de  Bury  with  the  history 
of  music  may  be  seen  in  the  following  circum- 
stance. He  wrote  a  comedy  called  '  La  jeuneste 
de  Goethe,'  for  which  Meyerbeer  supplied  the 
incidental  music.  The  score  was  unpublished 
when  the  master  died,  and  will  remain  so,  along 
with  other  MSS.,  till  thirty  years  after  his  de- 
cease,  in  accordance  with  his  own  arrangement. 
In  1868  Blaze  de  Bury  attempted  to  set  aside 
the  portion  of  the  mH  referring  to  the  MS. 
in  question,  but  the  action  brought  against  the 
&mily  was  unsuooessfuL  He  died  March  15, 
1888.  F.  H. 

BLECHINSTRUMENTE  (Germ.);  Brass 
Instruments.     See  Wind  Instrumbnts. 

BLEWITT,  Jonas,  a  celebrated  organist  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  author  of 
A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Orgam^  witk  JSxplana- 
^ory  Voluntaries ;  *  Ten  Voluntaries,  or  Pieces 
for  the  Organ,'  etc  ;  '  Twelve  Easy  and  Familiar 
Morements  for  the  Organ, '  etc  About  1 7  95  he 
was  organist  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Mar- 
garet Pattens  and  St  Gabriel  Fenchurch,  also  of 
St.  Catherine  Coleman,  Fenchurch  Street  He 
died  in  London  in  1805.  His  son,  Jonathan 
Blewitt,  was  bom  in  London  about  1780,  re- 
ceired  the  rudiments  of  his  musical  education 
from  his  father,  and  was  afterwards  placed  under 
his  godfather,  Jonathan  BattishilL  At  eleren 
years  old  he  was  appointed  deputy  organist  to 
his  father.  After  holding  several  appoint- 
ments as  organist,  he  left  London  for  Haverhill, 
Suffolk ;  and  subsequently  became  organist  of 
Brecon,  where  he  remained  three  years.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  he  returned  to  London, 
with  the  intention  of  bringing  out  an  opera  he 
had  composed  for  Drury  Lane,  but  the  burning 
of  that  theatre  destroyed  his  hopes.  He  next 
went  to  Sheffield  as  organist.  In  1811  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  Ireland,  as  private  organist  to 
Lord  Cahir.  He  was  appointed  organist  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Dublin,  and  composer  and 
director  of  the  music  to  the  Theatre  Royal 
in  that  city,  succeeding  Tom  Cooke  in  the  latter 
post  in  February  1818.  In  the  same  year  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  appointed  him  grand  organist 
to  the  Masonic  body  of  Ireland,  and  he  became 
the  conductor  of  the  principal  concerts  in  Dublin. 
When  Logier  oommenoed  his  system  of  musical 
instruction  in  Ireland,  Blewitt  was  the  first  who 
joined  him  ;  and  being  an  able  lecturer,  and 
possessing  sound  musical  knowledge,  he  soon 


procured  the  greatmigorityofteachingin  Dublin. 
In  1825  Blewitt  was  again  in  London,  and 
wrote  the  music  for  a  pantomime,  '  The  Man  in 
the  Moon ;  or,  Harlequin  Dog  Star,'  produced  at 
Drury Lanewithgreatsuccess.  Inl828andl829 
he  was  director  of  the  music  at  Sadler's  Wells, 
and  wrote  several  clever  works — '  The  Talisman 
of  the  Elements,'  *  Auld  Robin  Gray,'  *  My  Old 
Woman'  (adapted  from  F^tis),  etc  He  was  also 
the  composer  of  the  operas  of  *  The  Corsair, ' '  The 
Magician,  *  *  The  Island  of  Saints, '  *  Rory  O'More, ' 
'Mischief  Making,'  etc,  and  of  a  number  of 
ballads,  particularly  in  the  Irish  style,  which 
enjoyed  considerable  popularity.  Blewitt  was 
a  good  singer,  and  possessed  a  fund  of  humour, 
qualifications  which  sometimes  led  him  into 
questionable  company.  In  his  latter  years  he 
was  connected  with  the  Tivoli  Gardens,  Margate 
In  1849  he  revisited  Ireland,  as  a  pianist,  with 
Templeton.  He  died  in  London,  Sept  4,  1858. 
[Diet,  of  NaL  Biog,  Corrections  and  additions 
firom  Mr.  W.  H.  Grattan  Flood.]       B.  p.  B. 

BLITHEMAN,  William,  was  in  1564  a 
member  of  the  choir  and  master  of  the  choristers 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  also  a  gentleman 
and  one  of  the  organists  of  the  Chapel  RoyaL 
[He  took  the  degree  of  Mus.B.  at  Cambridge 
m  1586.]  He  died  on  Whitsunday  1591,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  Olave, 
Queenhithe,  where  a  brass  plate  was  placed  with. 
a  quaint  metrical  epitaph  (preserved  in  Stow's 
Survey  Book,  iii.  211),  recording  not  only  his 
skill  as  an  oi^nist  and  musician,  but  also  that 
he  was  the  instructor  of  John  Bull.  [An  '  In 
Nomine '  by  him  is  printed  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Virginal  Book  (i  181),  a  'Meane'  for  organ  is 
given  in  the  appendix  to  Hawkins's  History, 
ed.  1858,  and  fourteen  MS.  pieces  by  him  are  in 
Thomas  Mulliner's  Virginal  Book  (Add.  MS. 
80,518).  Other  specimens  in  the  British 
Museum  are  in  Add.  MSS.  29,884,  81,403,  and 
17,801-5.    Diet,  of  Nat,  Biog.]         w.  h.  h. 

BLOCKX,  Jan,  a  very  distinguished  Belgian 
composer,  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  Jan.  25,  1851, 
was  at  first  a  choir  boy,  and  a  pupil  of  the 
Antwerp  school  of  music,  gaining  great  popu- 
larity as  a  composer  in  his  native  city  at  a  very 
early  age,  with  his  numerous  Flemish  lieder, 
various  pieces  of  chamber  music,  and  the 
cantatas  for  soli,  choir  and  orchestra,  'Het 
Droom  van't  Paradies'  and  'De  Klokke  Roe- 
landt';  two  more  cantatas,  'Vredesang'  and 
'  Op  den  Stroom,'  are  among  his  more  prominent 
works,  and  a  one-act  opera,  *  lets  vergeten,'  was 
given  at  Antwerp  in  1877.  After  completing 
his  education  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  he 
settled  in  Antwerp,  where  in  1886  he  became  a 
teacher  at  the  Conservatorium,  and  director  of 
the  *Cercle  Artistique,'  being  appointed  in  1902 
to  succeed  Benoit,  the  pioneer  of  the  <  Flemish ' 
national  movement  in  Belgium,  as  director  of  the 
Antwerp  Conservatorium.  Blockx's  fame  dates 
from  the  production  of  his  ballet  '  Milenka '  at 
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the  Th^tre  de  la  Monnaie  at  Brussels  in  1886, 
repeated  at  Antwerp ;  this  was  followed  by 
'Mattre  Martin'  (op^ra  oomique,  Brussels,  1892); 
and  'Prinoeese  d'Anberge'  ('Herbergprinsee') 
(lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  Antwerp,  1896,  in 
Flemish,  and  in  French  at  Brussels,  Ghent, 
Bordeaux,  etc).  The  great  success  of  this  was 
confirmed  in  'Thiel  Uylenspiegel'  (Brussels, 
1900),  and  still  more  in  '  La  Fianc^  de  la  Mer ' 
(Antwerp  and  Brussels,  1902 ;  Rouen,  Lille, 
1908).  A  cantata  'Die  Scheldezang,'  was  per- 
formed at  Antwerp  in  August  1908,  in  the  open 
air.  Another  opera  '  Kapel,'  was  accepted  in  the 
same  year  at  the  Antwerp  opera.  In  his  various 
compositions  Blockx  manifests  a  very  interesting 
personality,  which,  while  carrying  out  the  newer 
tendencies  in  harmony  and  orchestration,  suc- 
ceeds in  avoiding  all  imitation  of  Wagner.  M.  K. 

BLOOMFIELD  -  ZEISLER,  Fanniib,  an 
American  pianist,  bom  in  Bielitz,  Austria, 
July  16,  1866.  She  was  taken  to  the  United 
States  in  1868  by  her  parents,  who  settled  in 
Chicago,  where  she  has  since  Uved.  Her  musical 
talent  showed  itself  in  early  childhood,  and  her 
musical  education  was  intrusted  first  to  Bemhard 
Ziehn,  and  then  to  Carl  Wolfsohn  of  Chicago. 
She  had  played  in  public  by  the  time  she  was 
ten  years  old.  In  1877  when  Mme.  Essipoff 
was  in  America,  she  heard  the  young  girl  play, 
and  upon  her  recommendation  the  little  Fannie 
Bloomfield  was  sent  to  Leschetizky  in  Vienna 
in  1878.  She  studied  with  that  master  for 
fire  years,  and  in  1888  played  in  Vienna  several 
times.  She  then  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  began  her  career  as  a  public  pianist,  which 
she  has  continued  ever  since.  In  1898  she  set 
out  upon  a  concert  tour  in  Europe,  and  appeared 
in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Leipzig,  Drraden,  and  other 
German  cities ;  the  success  of  this  tour  led  to 
its  continuance  in  the  following  season.  In 
the  spring  of  1896  she  returned  to  the  United 
States,  where  she  has  played  every  season  since, 
appearing  with  all  the  leading  orchestras  in  the 
country  and  giving  ooncerts  as  far  west  as  the 
Pacific  Coast  Mrs.  Bloomfield-Zeisler  went  to 
London  in  the  spring  of  1898,  and  gave  a  series 
of  ooncerts  there  in  the  course  of  the  season 
that  won  her  substantial  praise.  While  she 
was  there  she  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
annual  Lower  Rhine  Music  Festival  at  Cologne, 
May  29  to  81 ;  she  also  played  at  a  number 
of  concerts  in  France.  These  performanoes 
deepened  and  oonfirmed  the  impression,  made 
by  her  previous  European  appearances,  of  her 
rsmarkable  power  as  an  artist.  She  has  since 
that  time  made  other  visits  to  Europe  and  has 
played  frequently  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  She  married  Sigmund  Zeisler,  a  lawyer 
of  Chicago,  in  1885. 

Mrs.  Bloomfield  •ZeiBler's  style  is  one  of 
individuality,  fiery  intensity,  and  incisiveness ; 
that  of  a  nervously  high-strung  artist.  Her 
physique  is  frail  and  slender,  but  her  strength 


and  impetuosity  are  almost  masculine  in  their 
effect,  united  at  times  with  a  feminine  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  touch.  Her  technique  is  highly 
developed  in  the  most  modem  school,  and  nu^y 
fails  in  accuracy.  Her  greatest  success  has  been 
made  in  music  of  the  modem  composers.  B.  A. 

BLOW,  John  (1648-1708),  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  bom  at  North  Colling- 
ham,  Notts.  The  parish  registers  contain  no 
entries  relating  to  him  or  his  family,  but  it  has 
been  recently  discovered  (Athenopum,  Dec.  7, 
1901)  that  in  1646  a  Henry  Blow  was  married 
at  Newark  to  a  widow  named  Katherine  Lang- 
worth,  and  that  three  of  their  children  were 
baptized  at  the  same  place,  viz.,  Henry  in  1 647 ; 
John,  Feb.  23,  1648-49,  and  Katherine.  Since 
three  of  John  Blow's  children  bore  these 
Christian  names,  and  as  North  Collingham  is 
situated  within  six  miles  of  Newark,  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  the  entries  in  the  Ne^'ark 
registers  refer  to  the  parents  of  the  composer  and 
their  family,  and  that  Anthony  k  Wood's  MS. 
note  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Wood,  19  D  (4), 
No.  106)  to  the  effect  that  'Dr.  Rogers  tells 
me  that  John  Blow  was  borne  in  London' 
cannot  be  relied  on.  Blow  was  one  of  the 
first  set  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
on  its  re-establishment  in  1660  under  Captain 
Cooke.  Clifford's ' Divine  Services  and  Anthems ' 
(1668)  contain  the  words  of  three  anthems,  '  I 
will  magnifie,'  'Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  refuge,' 
and  *  Lord,  rebuke  me  not,'  which  had  been  set 
by  him  at  that  date ;  and  to  the  same  early  period 
in  his  career  belongs  his  share  of  the  so-called 
'Club  Anthem'  'I  will  always  give  thanks,' 
which  was  written  in  coi\junction  with  Pelham 
Humphrey  and  William  Turner :  according  to 
Tudway,  to  celebrate  a  naval  victory  over  the 
Dutch  in  1665  ;  but  on  the  authority  of  Boyoe, 
as  a  record  of  the  friendship  of  the  three 
choristers.  As  Humphrey  left  the  choir  in 
1664  it  is  more  probable  that  Boyoe's  acoonnt 
of  the  origin  of  the  work  is  correct.  At  about 
the  same  period  Blow  produced  a  two-part 
setting  of  Herrick's  'Goe,  peijur'd  man,'  written 
at  Charles  IL  's  request  in  imitation  of  Carissimi's 
'Dite,  o  cieH.'  It  was  probably  during  the  time 
he  was  a  chorister  that  Blow  studied  under  John 
Hingeston  and  Christopher  Gibbons.  On  August 
21, 1667,  Pepys  wrote  in  his  diary  (ed.  Wheatley, 
vii  75) :  '  'This  morning  came  two  of  Captain 
Cooke's  boys,  whose  voices  are  broke,  and  are 
gone  from  the  Chapel,  but  have  extraordinary 
skill ;  and  they  and  my  boy,  with  his  broken 
voice,  did  sing  three  parts ;  their  names  were 
Blaew  and  Loggings ;  but,  notwithstanding 
their  skill,  yet  to  hear  them  sing  with  their 
broken  voices,  which  they  oould  not  command 
to  keep  in  time,  would  make  a  man  mad — so 
bad  it  was.'  It  has  generally  been  assumed 
that  Pepys's  *  Blaew '  was  John  Blow,  but  the 
editor  of  the  diary  remarks  that  this  oould 
hardly  have  been  Uie  case,  as  the  composer  at 
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this  time  woold  have  been  nineteen  yean  of 
age.  In  1669  Blow  snooeeded  Albertus  Bryne 
as  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey ;  on  March 
16,  1678-74,  he  was  sworn  in  as  a  Grentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  on  Jnly  21  following 
he  snooeeded  Pelham  Humphrey  as  Master  of 
the  Children.  In  September  of  the  same  year 
he  was  married  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden, 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  Braddock,  a 
member  of  the  Abbey  Choir  and  Clerk  of  the 
Cheque  to  the  Chapel  BoyaL  Within  a  few 
years  firom  the  date  of  his  marriage  Blow 
reoeiyed  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  this  was  a  Lambeth  degree,  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Archbishop  Sanoroft,  but 
it  is  just  possible  that  he  may  have  obtained 
it  at  Oxford,  the  Catalogue  of  tiie  Music  School 
Collection  showing  that  on  at  least  three  occa- 
sions— one  so  early  as  in  1671 — act  songs  by  him 
were  performed  in  that  unirersity,  though  the 
list  of  graduates  does  not  contain  his  name — 
no  uncommon  omission  in  the  case  of  recipients 
of  musical  honours.  That  he  was  a  Doctor  of 
Music  in  1678  is  proved  by  an  entry  in  the 
Act-Book  of  Westminster  Abbey,  which  records 
that  on  Not.  28  it  was  <  ordered  that  two  leases 
be  made  to  Dr.  Blow  of  tenements  in  Atkins 
Alley  in  y*  Sanctuary  for  y*  Residue  of  a  terme 
therein  to  come  of  a  lease  lately  made  to  Mr. 
Bashleigh.'  By  a  subsequent  entry  (April  30, 
1687)  it  seems  that  he  was  granted  a  lease  '  of 
tenements  in  y«  Sanctuary'  for  forty  years. 
About  this  time,  i,e,  between  Dec  10,  1680, 
and  August  1687,  he  wrote  the  remarkable 
'Masque  for  the  Entertainment  of  the  King,' 
<  Venus  and  Adonis,'  in  which  the  part  of  Venus 
was  taken  by  Mary  Davies,  and  that  of  Cupid 
by  her  daughter  by  Charles  II.,  Lady  Mary 
Tudor.  This  work,  his  only  recorded  com- 
position for  the  stage,  exists  in  contemporary 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  Westminster  Chapter 
Libraries ;  it  was  first  printed  in  1902  by  Mr. 
Q.  K  P.  Arkwright  as  yoL  xxt.  of  his  Old 
English  edition  (London,  J.  Williams). 

In  October  1676  the  death  of  Dr.  Christopher 
Gibbons  created  a  vacancy  of  one  of  the  three 
organists'  posts  in  the  Chapel  BoyaL  It  is 
generally  believed  that  Blow  was  appointed, 
but  the  Cheque  Book  has  no  record  of  this, 
merely  stating  that  '  Dr.  Christopher  Gibbons, 
oiganist,  .  .  .  departed  this  life  tiie  20th  day  of 
October  1676,  in  whose  place  was  swome  Mr. 
John  Cbrissostome  DusharoU  the  26  day  of 
the  same  month  1676.'  DusharoU  (otherwise 
Sharole  or  Sharold)  was  in  orders,  and  his  name 
occurs  among  those  of  the  'ministers'  at  the 
Coronation  of  James  II.  in  1685.  He  died  in 
1687,  in  which  year  Chamberlayne  {Anglia 
Notiiia)  gives  Blow's  name  as  one  of  the  three 
organists,  the  other  two  being  Child  and  PnrcelL 
The  first  mention  in  the  Cheque  Book  of  Blow 
as  oiganist  occurs  in  the  list  of  the  (Gentlemen 


of  the  Chapel  present  at  the  Coronation  of 
William  and  Mary  (1689) :  at  that  of  James  II. 
Dr.  Child  heads  the  list  of  lay  members  of  the 
chapel ;  his  name  is  followed  by  those  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Cheque  and  of  Blow,  who  is  styled 
'Master  of  the  Children,'  but  no  names  of 
oiganists  are  given. 

The  various  appointments  held  by  Blow,  and 
the  dates  when  he  oooupied  them,  are  rather 
obscure,  mainly  owing  to  the  silence  of  contem- 
porary records.  In  1680  he  is  said  either  to 
have  resigned  or  to  have  been  dismissed  from 
Westminster  Abbey  to  make  room  for  Purcell, 
on  whose  death  in  1696  he  was  reappointed 
organist^  remaining  at  the  Abbey  for  the  rest  of 
lus  life.  In  1 687  he  succeeded  Wise  as  Almoner 
and  Master  of  the  Choristers  at  St.  Paul's,  which 
offices  he  resigned  in  1698  to  his  pupil,  Jeremiah 
Clarke.  If  Chamberlayne  {Anglias  NotUia^ 
1692)  is  to  be  relied  upon,  in  1691  or  1692 
he  must  siso  have  resigned  the  Mastership  of 
the  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  to  Puicell, 
though  the  Cheque  Book  records  that  he  held 
this  poet  at  his  death.  On  the  accession  of 
James  II.  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
royal  band  and  composer  in  ordinary  ;  in  1696 
he  shared  with  Father  Smith  the  post  of '  tuner 
of  the  regsls,  organ,  vii^ginals,  flutes  and  re- 
corders, and  all  other  kind  of  wind  instruments 
in  ordinary  to  His  Majesty '  (Warrant,  printed 
in  MvMcal  Times^  Feb.  1,  1902) ;  according  to 
Chamberlayne  {AnglvB  NoHtia),  in  1692  he  was 
master  of  tiie  royal  vocal  music  (Staggins  being 
master  of  the  band)  at  a  salary  of  £100  per 
annum,  and  in  1699, '  upon  a  new  establishment 
of  a  composer's  place  for  the  Chapell  Royal' 
{Cheque  Book,  ed.  Rimbault,  Camden  Soc.  1872, 
p.  23),  Blow  was  appointed  with  an  annual  salary 
of  £40,  afterwards  raised  to  £73.  In  1684  he 
took  part  in  the  organ  competition  between 
Smith  and  Harris  at  the  Temple  Church,  the 
latter  engaging  Draghi  to  play  upon  his  instru- 
ment and  the  former  Blow  and  Purcell,  with 
the  result  that  Smith  was  victorious. 

In  addition  to  the  work  which  his  numerous 
appointments  entailed.  Blow  was  a  voluminous 
composer.  For  New  Year's  day  1681-2,  he 
wrote  an  ode,  '  Great  sir,  the  joy  of  all  our  heiuts, ' 
which  was  followed  by  similar  compositions  for 
1683,  1686,  1687,  1688,  1689,  1693(1),  1694, 
and  1700;  for  1684, 1691, 1696,and  1700,  odes, 
etc.,  for  the  celebration  of  St.  Cecilia's  day,  the 
first  of  which  was  printed  in  score,  the  year  of 
its  produotioiL  For  the  coronation  of  James  II. 
he  wrote  two  anthems,  'Behold,  O  God,  our 
Defender '  and '  God  spake  sometimes  in  visions.' 
In  1689  he  contributed  some  harpsichord  pieces 
to  the  second  part  of  Play  ford's  '  Musick's  Hand- 
maid' (reprinted  in  1706  as  'A  Choice  Collection 
of  Lessons  .  .  .  by  Dr.  John  Blow  and  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Purcell, '  etc  ).  In  1 696  he  published 
an  Epicedium  for  Queen  Mary ;  in  1696  an  ode 
on  the  death  of  PurcelL     In  1697  he  wrote  an 
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anthem  ('  I  was  glad  when  they  said ')  for  the 
opening  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  in  the  same 
year  another  ('  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ')  to 
celebrate  the  peace  of  Byswick.  In  1700  there 
was  issued  a  '  Choice  Collection  of  Ayres  for  the 
Harpsichord  or  Spinett, '  by  Blow,  Piggott,  Clarke, 
Barrett,  and  Croft ;  anoliier  collection,  contain- 
ing four  '  Setts,'  or  suites,  entirely  by  Blow,  was 
issued  by  Walsh  without  date(probably  in  1704), 
besides  a  set  of '  Psalms  set  full  for  the  Organ  or 
EUu^chord'  (no  date).  In  1700  he  published 
'Amphion  Anglicus,'  a  selection  of  songs,  etc, 
dedicated  to  IVinoess  (afterwards  Queen)  Anne, 
which  he  intended  to  follow  by  i^  collection 
of  his  church  music.  Most  of  this,  however, 
still  remains  in  manuscript  Boyoe  printed  three 
services  and  eleven  anthems,  but  the  late  libra- 
rian of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Husk,  who  spent  much  time  in  collecting  and 
copying  Blow's  church  music,  enumerates  four- 
teen services  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  an- 
thems as  being  extant  Sacred  songs  and  duets 
by  Blowappeu^in  Playford's  *  Harmonia  Sacra, ' 
and  many  secular  songs  and  catches  in  the  '  Pleas- 
ant  Musical  Companion,'  the  'Catch  Club,'  the 
Cfentleman's  Journal^  and  other  collections  of 
the  period.  About  1697  Blow  was  living  at  an 
estate  he  had  bought  at  Hampton,  but  his  death 
took  place  at  his  house  in  Broad  Sanctuary, 
Westminster,  on  Oct  1, 1708.  He  was  buried 
in  the  north  aisle  of  the  Abbey,  and  above  his 
grave  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory,  on 
which  appears  an  open  book,  containing  the 
'  Gloria '  in  Canon  from  his  service  in  C. 

His  will  (dated  Jan.  8,  1707)  has  been  printed 
by  Mr.  F.  G.  Edwards  in  the  MvsiccU  Timesijth. 
1,  1902).  It  shows  him  to  have  possessed 
considerable  property,  which  was  mainly  divided 
between  lus  three  daughters ;  '  my  sister  Cage ' 
and  '  my  niece  Elizabeth  Blow '  are  also  men- 
tioned. His  wife  had  died  in  childbed  on  Oct 
29, 1688,  aged  thirty.  By  her  he  had  five  chil- 
dren :  (1)  Henry  (buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
Sept  1, 1676);  (2)John(diedJune2, 1698,  aged 
15) ;  (8)  Eatherine  (died  unmarried.  May  19, 
1780) ;  (4) Elizabeth  (m.  April  80, 1719,  toCapt 
William  Edgeworth,  and  died  Sept  2,  1719) ; 
and  (5)  Mary  (died  unmarried,  Nov.  19, 1788). 
In  person  Blow  is  said  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  to 
have  been  a  very  handsome  man  '  and  remark- 
able for  a  gravity  and  decency  in  his  deportment 
suited  to  his  station.'  Three  paintings  of  him 
are  in  existence :  (1)  a  half-length  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Algernon  Ashton  ;  (2)  an  ovid  head 
and  shoulders,  belonging  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Cum- 
mings ;  and  (8)  a  small  head,  at  St  Michael's 
College,  Tenbuiy.  A  fine  print,  drawn  and 
engraved  by  R.  White,  is  prefixed  to  <  Amphion 
Anglicus,'  which  also  gives  Blow's  arms,  argent, 
a  wltire  sable  between  4  torteauz :  tiie  same 
coat  appears  on  the  tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Blow's  considerable  merits  as  a  composer  have 
always  been  overshadowed  by  those  of  his  great 


pupil,  Henry  Purcell,  and  so  little  of  his  music 
has  been  printed  that  even  now  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  his  position  properly.  Dr.  Bumey, 
judging  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  late  18th 
century,  devoted  some  pages  of  his  history 
to  an  unusually  bitter  attack  on  the  *  crudities ' 
to  be  found  in  Blow's  musia  The  particulsr  in- 
stances quoted  by  Bumey  have  been  pronounced 
by  Sir  Hubert  Parry  {Oxford  History  of  Mttnc, 
iii.  p.  276)  to  *do  Dr.  Blow  for  the  most  part 
great  credit,  for  they  show  that  he  adventured 
beyond  the  range  of  the  mere  conventional,  and 
often  with  the  success  which  betokens  genuine 
musical  insight'  The  whole  question  has  been 
exceUently  dealt  with  by  Mr.  G.  K  P.  Ark- 
wright  in  his  introduction  to  'Six  Songs  by 
Dr.  John  Blow '  (Old  English  edition,  No.  xxiiL 
1900). w.  B.  8. 

BLUETHNER.  The  great  Saxon  representa- 
tive of  modem  piano-maldng  is  Julius  Ferdinand 
Bluethner,  bom  March  11,  1824,  at  Falkenhain 
near  Merseburg.  He  opened  his  piano  manu- 
factory at  Leipzig,  Nov.  7,  1858.  In  1878  he 
took  out  a  patent  for  his  Aliquot  system,  which, 
through  the  vibration  by  influence  of  an  addi- 
tional unused  string  to  each  note,  increases  the 
value  in  combination  of  the  octave  upper  partiaL  " 
Herr  Bluethner  has  branch  establifOmients  in 
Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  London.  A.  j.  H. 

BLUMENTHAL,  Jacob,  bom  at  Hamburg, 
Oct  4, 1829,  pupil  of  F.  W.  Grand  there,  and  of 
C.  ,M.  von  Booklet  and  Sechter  in  Vienna.  His 
proficiency  in  pianoforte -playing  was  attained 
under  Herz  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris,  which 
he  entered  in  1846.  In  1848  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  London,  where  he  became  pianist  to 
Queen  Victoria,  and  a  very  fashionable  teacher. 
As  a  composer  he  is  knovm  for  a  large  number 
of  brilliant,  effective,  and  pretty  pianoforte 
pieces,  and  for  many  songs,  some  of  which,  such 
as  'The  Message,'  have  become  widely  and  justly 
popular.  [Numerous  song-albums,  representing 
the  work  of  his  later  life,  are  sincere  in  ex- 
pression and  artistic  in  style.]  A.  m. 

BOB  is  a  term  used  by  change- ringers  to 
denote  certain  changes  in  the  working  of  the 
methods  by  which  long  peals  of  changes  are 
produced.     [See  Change  II.]       c.  a.  w.  t. 

BOCCABADATI,  Luioia,  was  bom  at  Parma, 
where  she  received  her  musical  education  in  a 
convent,  and  made  a  brilliant  d^but  in  1817. 
After  singing  at  several  theatres  in  Italy,  she 
visited  Munich,  where  her  fine  voice  and  good 
method  were  fully  appreciated.  She  appeared  at 
Venice  in  1828,  at  Rome  in  1824,  at  Milan  in 
1826,  and  again  at  Rome  in  1827  ;  and  she  met 
everywhere  with  the  same  success,  especially  in 
opera  buffa,  for  which  style  of  piece  she  was 
much  in  request  On  this  aooount  she  was 
persuaded  to  sing  at  Naples  during  the  years 
1829,  1880,  and  1881.  Despr^ux,  the  com- 
poser, writing  from  Naples,  Feb.  17,  1880 
{Itevu6  JlfusieaU,  vol.  vii.  p.  172),  describes  her 
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as  'a  little  dry,  dark  woman,  who  va  neither 
young  nor  old.  She  executes  difficult  passages 
well ;  but  she  has  no  elegance,  grace,  or  charm 
about  her.  Her  voice,  although  extensive,  is 
harsh  at  the  top,  but  otherwise  she  sings  in 
tune.'  Berlioz  says  in  the  same  lUvue  (xii.  75) 
in  1832,  ^  she  is  h/ort  beau  talent,  who  deserves, 
perhaps,  more  than  her  reputation.'  She  ap- 
peared in  London  on  Feb.  18,  1838,  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  in  '  Cenerentola.'  She  was  not 
successful  here,  and  did  not  return  another  year. 
She  sang  at  Turin  for  three  seasons,  and  at 
Lisbon  in  1840,  1841,  and  1842.  She  returned 
to  Turin  in  1843,  and  sang  at  Qenoa  in  1844, 
and  in  the  next  year  at  Palermo.  She  was 
married  to  a  M.  Gazzuoli,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son,  and  a  daughter,  Augustine,  who  was  also 
a  singer.  Luigia  Boccabadati  died  at  Turin, 
Oct  12,  1850.  J.  M. 

BOCCHERINI,  Luioi,  a  highly  gifted  com- 
poser, bom  at  Lucca,  Feb.  19,  1743.  The  first 
rudiments  of  music  and  the  violoncello  were 
taught  him  by  his  father,  an  able  bass-player, 
and  the  Abb6  Yannucci,  Chapel-master  to  the 
Archbishop.  The  boy's  ability  was  so  great  as 
to  induce  them  to  send  him  (1757)  to  Rome, 
'  where  he  rapidly  made  himself  famous  both  as 
composer  and  player.  Returning  to  Lucca  he 
[entered  the  theatre  orchestra,  and  was  in  the 
town  band  from  1764  to  1779.  Two  oratorios, 
*  Giuseppe  riconosciuto '  and  *  Gioas,'  were  given 
at  Lucca  during  this  period,  as  well  as  an  opera, 
probably  '  La  Clementina, '  in  1 765.  He]  joined 
Filippo  Manfredi,  a  scholar  of  Tartini's,  in  a 
tour  through  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and  the 
south  of  France,  and  even  as  far  as  Paris,  which 
they  reached  in  1768.  Here  they  found  a 
brilliant  reception  from  Gossec,  Capon,  and 
Dupont,  sen.,  and  their  appearance  at  the  Con- 
certs SpiritueU  confirmed  the  favourable  judg- 
ment of  their  friends.  Boccherini  became  the 
rage ;  Yenier  and  La  Chevardi^re,  the  publishers, 
contended  for  his  first  trios  and  quartets,  the 
eminent  Mme.  Brillon  de  Jouy  (to  whom  Boc- 
cherini dedicated  six  sonatas)  attached  herself 
to  the  two  artists,  and  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
a  keen  amateur,  pressed  them  to  visit  Madrid, 
promising  them  the  warmest  reception  from  the 
Prince  of  Asturias,  afterwards  Charles  I Y.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  end  of  1768  or  beginning  of 
1 769  they  started  for  Madrid,  but  their  reception 
wasdisappointing.  Brunetti  the  violinist  was  then 
in  favour,^  and  neither  King  nor  Prince  offered 
the  strangers  any  civility.  They  were,  however, 
patronised  by  the  Infante  Don  Luis,  brother  of 
the  King,  whom  Boccherini  has  commemorated 
on  the  title-page  of  his  six  quartets  (op.  6),  calling 
himself  'Compositore  e  virtuoso  di  camera  di 
S.  A.  R  Don  Luigi  infante  d'Ispagnia,'  a  title 
which  he  retained  until  the  death  of  the  Infante 
in  1785.  [He  seems  to  have  travelled  in 
Germany  between  1782  and  1787,  and  in  the 

1  [Bat  Me  BmnnBRX.  and  BltiMr's  ^mjHwi  laarftow,  9.v.  BmnattL] 


latter  year]  he  dedicated  a  composition  to  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm  II.,  King  of  Prussia,  which  pro- 
cured him  a  valuable  present,  and  the  post  of 
Chamber-composer  to  tiie  King,  with  an  annual 
salary,  but  burdened  with  the  condition  that  he 
should  compose  for  the  King  alone.  With  the 
death  of  Fnedhch  in  1797  the  salary  ceased, 
and  Boccherini  found  himself  unknown  except 
to  a  small  circle  of  Mends.  He  returned  to 
Spain  and  found  a  patron  in  the  Marquis  Bena- 
vente,  in  whose  pedaoe  he  was  able  to  hear  his 
music  performed  by  his  former  comrades  of  the 
Yilla  Arenas — whither  his  old  protector  Don 
Luis  had  retired  after  his  mSsalltanee — and  to 
become  once  again  known.  Meantime  ill-health 
obliged  him  to  drop  the  violoncello ;  he  was  often 
in  want,  and  suffered  severe  domestic  calamities. 
With  the  advent  of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  however, 
an  ambassador  of  the  French  Republic  at  Madrid, 
better  times  arrived.  Lucien  appreciated  Boc- 
cherini, and  his  productive  talent  revived.  In 
1799  he  wrote  six  pianoforte  quintets,  and  dedi- 
cated them  to  the  French  nation  and  Republic, 
but  they  were  not  published  till  after  his  death, 
and  then  appeared  with  the  name  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Berri  on  the  title-page.  In  1801  and  1802 
he  dedicated  twelve  string  quintets  (op.  60  and 
62)  '  per  il  Cittadino  Luciano  Bonaparte,'  and 
in  1801  a  'Stabat  Mater'  for  tliree  voices,  pre- 
sented to  the  same,  and  published  by  Sieber  of 
Paris.  After  this  Boocherinrs  star  sank  rapidly, 
and  his  poverty  was  so  great  that  he  was  glad 
to  make  arrangements  of  his  works  for  the  guitar 
for  the  use  of  the  Marquis  Benavente  and  oiher 
wealthy  amateurs,  till  at  length  death  released 
him  from  his  troubles  on  May  28,  1805.  The 
last  of  his  sons,  Don  Jos^  died  in  Dec  1847, 
as  librarian  to  the  Marquis  Seralbo,  leaving  a 
son  Fernando,  professor  at  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Madrid  (1851),  the  last  representative 
of  the  name  of  Boccherini 

The  ability  in  Boccherini's  chamber  music, 
which  is  generally  contemporary  with  Haydn's, 
is  obvious  and  unquestionable.  He  is  certainly 
wanting  to  some  extent  in  force  and  contrast, 
but  pleasant  method,  expressive  melody,  good 
treatment  of  ideas,  and  dignified  style  are  never 
absent  in  his  music.  His  originality  was  great, 
and  had  its  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  art. 
To  our  practised  ears  his  pieces  may  seem  flat, 
tedious,  wanting  in  variety  of  key,  and  too 
simple  in  execution,  and  doubtless  these  qualities 
have  contributed  to  make  them  forgotten  in  Ger- 
many, though  in  England,  Italy,  and  France  his 
best  works  are  still  played  and  enjoyed.  His 
quintets  and  violoncello  sonatas  (especially  one 
of  the  latter  in  A)  were  formerly  often  given  at 
the  Monday  Popular  Concerts.  [Six  sonatas  for 
violoncello  wore  edited  by  Griitzmacher  and 
Piatti,  one  quintet  for  sMngs  is  in  Payne's 
miniature  edition,  and  four  violoncello  concertos 
were  published  in  Paris  in  1898.] 

Boccherini  and   Haydn    are   often   named 
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together  in  respect  of  chamber  music.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  characterise  the  relation  between 
them  better  than  in  the  saying  of  Puppo 
the  violinist,  that  'Boccherini  is  the  wife  of 
Haydn.'  It  is  usually  assumed  that  these  two 
great  composers  knew  and  esteemed  each  other*s 
works,  and  that  they  even  oorre^wnded.  Nb 
evidence  of  this  is  brought  forward  by  Pioquot, 
the  earnest  and  accurate  biographer  of  Boo- 
oherini,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact.  In  a  letter 
to  Artaria  ('Arenas,  Feb.  1781')  Boccherini 
sends  his  respects  to  Haydn,  and  begs  him  to 
understand  that  he  is  an  enthusiastio  admirer 
of  his  genius.  Haydn,  on  his  side,  in  two 
letters  to  Artaria,  mentions  his  intention  of 
writing  to  Boccherini,  and  in  the  meantime 
returns  a  complimentary  message.  Artaria  at 
that  time  had  published  several  string  trios  and 
quartets  of  Boccherini's,  and  had  for  long  been 
in  business  relations  with  him. 
-  Boccherini's  facility  was  so  great  that  he  has 
been  described  as  a  fountain,  of  which  it  was 
only  necessary  to  turn  the  cock  to  produce  or 
suspend  the  stream  of  music  That  he  was  re- 
markably industrious  is  evident  from  the  detaQed 
catalogue  of  his  works  made  by  Pioquot.  His 
first  6  trios  date  from  1760,  and  were  followed 
in  the  next  year  by  6  quartets,  published  in 
Paris  in  1768.  The  total  number  of  his  instru- 
mental works  amounts  to  467,  of  which  74  are 
unpublished.  The  printed  ones  are  as  follows: — 
21  sonatas  for  pf.  and  vln.  ;  6  ditto  for  vln.  and 
bass ;  6  duets  for  two  vlns.  ;  48  trios  for  two 
Tins,  and  vcL  ;  12  ditto  for  vln.  via.  voL  ;  102 
string  quartets;  18  quintets  for  flute  or  oboe, 
two  vlns.  via.  vcL  ;  12  ditto  for  pf.,  two  vlns. 
via.  vcl. ;  118  ditto  for  two  vlns.  via.  and 
two  vcUL  ;  12  ditto  for  two  vlns.,  two 
vlas.  and  vol.,  16  sextets  for  various  instru- 
ments ;  2  octets  for  ditto ;  1  suite  for  full 
orchestra;  20  symphonies,  including  8  oon- 
certante  ;  4  vcL  concertos.  In  addition  to  the 
above  his  vocal  works  are — A  Stabat  Mater  for 
three  voices,  with  quintet  string  accompani- 
ment ;  a  Mass  for  four  voices  and  instruments  ; 
a  Christmas  Cantata  for  four  solo  voices,  chorus, 
and  orchestra ;  Yillandcoe  or  Motets  for  Christ- 
mas-time for  four  voices  and  orchestra  ;  an  Opera 
or  Melodrama,  'La  Clementina' ;  14  Concert  Airs 
and  Duets,  with  orchestra.  Of  the  vocal  works 
the  Stabat  Mater  alone  is  published  (Paris, 
Sieber,  op.  61).  [The  system  of  numeration, 
by  which  a  new  series  of  opus-numbers  begins 
with  each  branch  of  his  compositions,  is  very 
confusing :  even  from  Eitner's  catalogue,  in  the 
Quellen-Lexikon,  it  is  difficult  to  get  an  exact 
idea  of  the  extent  of  Boccherini's  works.] 

There  are  also  many  other  pieces  which  are 
either  spurious  or  mere  arrangements  by  Boc- 
cherini of  his  own  works.  See  Notice  $ur  la 
fde  et  les  outrages  de  Luigi  Boecherinif  iuivie 
du  etUaloffue  raisonni  d$  UmU$  ses  ceuvrea,  tarU 
jmblides  quHnSdites,    par    L.    Picquot>    Paris, 


Philipp,   1851,  with  two  portraits  ;   and  the 
biography  by  D.  A  Cerii  (1864).       c.  F.  P. 

BOCHSA,  Robert  Nicolas  Charles,  com- 
poser and  eminent  harpist,  bom  at  Montm^dy, 
August  9,  1789,  was  the  son  of  Karl  Bochsa 
(d.  1 821),  a  flute  and  clarinet  player.  He  played 
the  piano  and  flute  in  public  at  an  early  age, 
and  composed  airs  de  ballet  for  the  theatre  while 
yet  a  child.  Before  he  was  sixteen  his  opera 
'  Tnyan '  was  produced  at  Lyons  in  honour  of 
the  Emperor's  visit  His  family  having  removed 
to  Bordeaux,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Franz  Beck, 
under  whom  he  wrote  a  ballet,  and  an  oratorio, 
*  Le  Deluge  UniverseL'  In  1806  he  entered  the 
Conservatoire  at  Paris  as  a  pupil  first  of  Catel 
and  then  of  M^uL  He  studied  the  harp  under 
Nadermann  and  Marin,  but  soon  formed  a  style 
of  his  own.  He  was  continually  discovering  new 
effects,  even  to  the  close  of  his  life,  and  may 
fairly  besaid  to  haverevolutionised  harp-playing. 
In  1813  he  was  appointed  harpist  to  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  and  three  years  later  to  Louis 
XYIII.  and  the  Duo  de  Berri.  Eight  operas 
from  his  pen  were  performed  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique  between  1813  and  1816.  He  com- 
posed a  requiem  to  the  memory  of  Louis  XVI., 
which  was  performed  with  great  solemnity  in 
Jan.  1816  ;  but  a  year  later  he  was  detected  in 
extensive  forgeries,  and  fled  from  France,  never 
to  return.  He  was  tried  in  his  absence,  and  con- 
demned to  twelve  years'  imprisonment,  with  a 
fine  of  4000  francs.  He  took  refuge  in  London, 
where  his  fine  playing  was  universally  admired, 
and  so  popular  did  the  harp  become  that  he  was 
unable  to  satisfy  all  the  applicants  for  lessons. 
Parish- Alvars  and  J.  B.  Chatterton  were  both 
pupils  of  Bochsa.  In  1822  he  undertook  the 
joint  management,  with  Sir  Geoige  Smart,  of 
the  Lent  oratorios,  and  in  1823  the  entire 
direction  of  them.  Here  he  produced  Stadler's 
'  Jerusalem,'  oratorios  by  Wade  and  Sir  John 
Stevenson,  and  his  own  '  Deluge  UniverseL' 
On  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  Bochsa  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
harp  and  general  secretary,  but  in  1827  was 
dismissed  on  account  of  public  attacks  upon  his 
character  which  he  was  unable  to  deny.  In 
1826  he  succeeded  Coccia  as  conductor  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  and  six  years  later  was  himself 
succeeded  by  Costa.  Rossini's  '  Comte  Ory '  was 
produced  under  his  management  Bochsa  gave 
annual  concerts,  the  programme  of  which  always 
contained  some  striking  novelty,  though  not 
always  in  the  best  taste.  For  instance,  at  one 
of  them,  Jan.  22,  1829,  Beethoven's  'Pastoral 
Symphony '  was  accompanied  by  acted  illustra- 
tions. In  1839  he  ran  away  with  the  wife  of 
Sir  Henry  Bishop  and  undertook  a  concert  tour, 
visiting  every  country  of  Europe  (except  France), 
America  and  Australia,  where  he  died  of  dropsy 
at  Sydney,  Jan.  6,  1866.  Immediately  before 
his  death  he  composed  a  requiem,  which  was 
performed  at  his  funeral. 
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As  a  oompofler  Boohsa  was  too  prolific  for  his 
own  fame.  Some  of  lus  many  compositions 
for  the  harp,  indading  a  *  Method'  for  that 
instmment,  are  still  known  to  harp-players.  As 
a  man  he  was  irregular  and  dissipated  to  the 
last  degree.  M .  o.  a 

BOOKLET,  Oabl  Maria  yon,  pianoforte- 
player,  bom  at  Prague,  1801 ;  learned  the  piano- 
forte from  Zawora,  the  violin  from  Pixis^  and 
composition  from  D.  Weber.  In  1820  he  settled 
in  Vienna  as  first  violin  in  the  Theatre  '  an  der 
Wien,'  but  shortly  after  resigned  the  violin  and 
gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  piano.  Beet- 
hoven took  much  interest  in  him,  and  at  different 
times  wrote  him  three  letters  of  recommendation 

grohl,  Beethowna  Brife,  Nos.  175,  176,  824). 
ewas  very  intimate  with  Franz  Schubert,  whose 
piano  compositions  he  was  the  first  to  bring  into 
public  notice,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  romantic 
attachment.  His  great  object  in  performance 
was  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  composition.  Meet- 
ing with  great  success  as  a  teacher  he  gradually 
withdrew  himself  from  all  public  appearance ; 
but  in  1866,  after  a  long  interval,  appeared  once 
more  to  introduce  his  son  Heinrich  to  notioe. 
He  died  July  15,  1881.  F.  o. 

BOOKSHOBN,  Samuel,  bom  1629,  was 
originally  pupil  and  afterwards  director  of  the 
music  at  the  Gymnasium  in  Pressburg,  about 
1655  was  director  of  the  music  at  the  church  of 
the  Trinity,  Nuremberg,  and  in  1657  capell- 
meiBter  to  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg.  He  died  at 
Stuttgart,  Nov.  12,  1665.  Amongst  his  com- 
positions, many  of  which  were  published  under 
his  Latinised  name,  Capricomus,  may  be  named 
'Opus  Musicum,'  for  1-8  voices,  with  instrument 
(1655);  <GeistlicheOoncerten'(1658);  'Geist- 
licheHarmonien'(1659,1660,andl664);  <Thea- 
tmm  Musicum '(1659,  1669);  the  latter  con- 
tains the  'Judicium  Salomonis'  (see  Gabissihi)  ; 
*  Jubilus  Bemhardi'(1660);  8  Pt  sonatasa660^; 
adramatic cantata,  'Raptus Proserpinn'  (1662). 
Two  *  Lieder  von  dem  Leyden  und  Tode  Jesu ' 
were  published  in  1660,  and  a  volume  of  Neue- 
angestimnUe  .  .  .  Ta/el-Music  in  1670-1.  A 
number  of  motets  and  other  sacred  compositions 
are  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  and  elsewhere. 
(See  list  in  the  Qvsllefn-Lexikon,)  His  works 
were  largely  published,  and  even  as  late  as  1708 
a  new  edition  of  his  Sonatas,  Gappricd,  AUe- 
mandes,  etc.,  was  published  in  Vienna.     F.  o. 

BODE,  JoHAKN  JoAOHiM  Ghristoph,  bom  at 
Barum  in  Brunswick,  Jan.  16,  1730.  He  had 
a  strange  and  varied  life  as  bassoon  and  oboe- 
player,  composer,  newspaper  editor  {Hambwrger 
CarresponeUni),  printer  (Lessing's  ffamburgUche 
DramcUwgie),  and  translator  (Bumey's  Present 
Stale  of  Music  in  Otmumy,  1778).  He  died  at 
Weimar,  Dec  18,  1798.  if.  o.  o. 

BODENSOHATZ,  Ebhard,  bom  at  Lichten- 
beig  in  the  Harz  Mountains  about  1570,  studied 
theology  and  music  at  Leipzig,  in  1600  became 
Cantor  at  Schulpforta,  in  1608  Pastor  at  Be- 


hansen,  and  in  1608  Pastor  at  Gross-Osterhansen, 
near  Querfurt,  where  he  died  in  1638.  Boden* 
schatz'sMagnificat  (1599)  and  his  'General-bass' 
show  him  to  have  been  an  able  contrapuntist ; 
but  his  real  value  arises  from  the  collections 
of  music  which  he  brought  out — 'Psalterium 
Davidis,'  4  voc  (Leipzig,  1605) ;  'Florilegium 
hymnorum,'  4  voc.  (Leipzig,  1606);  'Harmonia 
angelica,'  a  collection  of  Luther's  hymns  (1608) ; 
'  Bicinia  XO'  (1 6 1 5) ;  and  especially '  Florilegium 
Portense,'  in  2  parts.  Of  Part  1  the  first  edition 
was  printed  by  Lambeig  of  Leipzig  in  1603,  and 
contains  89  motets — ^increased  in  the  second 
edition  (1618)  to  120.  Part  2  appeared  in  1621, 
and  contained  150  motets.  There  is  no  score  of 
the  work.  It  was  published,  like  our  own  '  Bar- 
nard, '  in  separate  parts,  small  4to— 8  of  the  first 
Part,  and  9  of  the  second,  including  in  the  latter 
case  a  Basso  continue  part.  A  copy  of  the  work 
is  in  the  British  Museum.  Its  contents  are  as 
follows : — 

PABTiasis). 


L  Ffttar  noator.    L.  HMlar.    8 


a  KTnltat oor mwnn.  Anon.  8t. 
aSeiMdleun.   A  GabrleL   8t. 
4.  Dona  tamm.    BrbMii.    8  t. 
fi.  ManvlirdnZlan.  Hanwnan 

8t. 
aOnMrtte.    CklTliltu.    8t. 
7.  AodibyBuiiiin.  BodWMcbate. 

8t. 
a  LandAtopMri.  Ortandna.  7t. 
a  Laudato  Domlmim.     Haalar. 

8t. 
10.  Bepla«fear  oa  manm     Oalliia. 

IL  OonflUbor.    Oriaadna.    8t. 
la  Kiai  Douiliraa.    Anon.    8t. 
IS.  Baatoa  rlr.    Oalhia.    8  t. 
14.  Deua  adlvtor.   Bmnlta.   8  t. 
l&ExalUta.    GalirteL    St. 
1&  Tanilattt  Domimiin.      *«*■■« 

8t. 
17.  Dauaoantioiim.  nabriehia.  6t. 
la  Cantata  DamlaOk    Anunonla. 

8t. 
laExQltata.    IhiUohlna.    8t. 
80.  Saoerdotcaatabaat.  Anoo.  8t. 
n.  Cantata  Domino.  Anon.  8  t. 
88.  BzAodiattaDamlnna.    Vabri- 

dua.    6t. 


6t. 

SU^aompaaliL  Gallna.  5^ 
96.  Domlne  onld.  Oriandna.  6  k 
96.  Oor  mandmn. 
87.  Madia  Tlta. 
aa  Cibarlt  UM. 

saoc 

80.  JahllAta.    OloraaaUL    8t. 
SL  DomlnaDomlnnaBoatar.  Br- 

»>^h.    8t. 
SaJubilata.    Harantlua.    8t. 
S3.  Cantata.    Horologlna.    8  t. 
Si.  lAndataDonlniim.   OantooL 

8t. 

Domlimin.        Van- 
8t. 

aa  Vanlei  iempoa.   Galhia.    8  t. 
Sr.AnditeUiu     OaUna.    8  v. 
Sa  Non  Toa  toHnqnam.     VMirl- 

eina.    6t. 


8t. 

40.  InoonTortando^  Oriandna. 8t. 

41.  0  Domlna  Jaan  Ohriata.    A 

OatelaL    8t. 
4a  LeTavloealoa.  Oriandna.  8t, 
4ai>mia  miasraatnr.      Btadioft 

8v. 
44.  OonfltaminL    Oriandna.   6  r. 
46.  Domlna  qnlB  haMtablt    1^ 


I  qnlB  1 


4A.  Deua  In  adiutor. 
6t. 

47.  Domlna.  quandoT«n«ia.  Gal- 

lna.   6t. 
4aJnMlata.  F.Wdaaanaaa.  8t. 

48.  Cantata  Domino.  Oallna.  8t. 


Of^ 


8t. 
H.ma- 


60.  Angelna  ad  _ 

landna.  8t. 
8L  Naadana  mater, 
oa  Angaluaadpaato 

toriw.  8^ 
ea  Quern  Tldlatla  paatoraa.     A. 

GabvM.    8t. 
64.DaBaltaJa]ir.  CklTMua.  8t. 
86.  SuiVB  Ulumtnarah     H.  Fra*> 

toriw.    8t. 
SaNunedlmlttla.    Anaa.    6t, 
67.  A  Domino  Ca^om.     Haalar. 

8t. 

8a  Surge  ptopaca.  H«  Pnntoriua. 

8t. 
SaQuam  puklii»  aa.      Boden- 

achaits.  6  r. 
80.  Triatta  aafc  antma.    Oriandna. 

8t. 
8L  Adoramua  te.    Gallua.    6  t. 
ea  FlUae  Jaruaalam.  GaUua.  8t. 
6S.  Domlnua  Jaaua.   Oallna.  8  r. 
61  looa  qnomodo.    Oallna.    4  t. 
"      GalhUL    8  T. 


b  aooaqno 
w  AUalula. 


aalnua.  8t. 
87.  TulernntDomlnum.  H.Fin»> 

toriiM.  8t. 
fla  Angalua  Domini.    0.1 

6aOTlri'.0  Gallia 

8t. 

70.  VenI  Sanota.    Gallua.    8  t. 
7l.Hodiaoompl«iL     A  GaltriaL 

7t, 
7a  HodleoompletL   GaUua.   8t. 
7a  Adaato  unua  Daoa.    " 

8t. 
74  Duo  aeraphim. 

8v. 
78.  Ta  Deum  patram.   H.I 

riua.  8t. 
7a  TaDeumpatnm.  b-badi.  8t. 
77.  flaetumaat  H.  Praeto>iua.  8t. 
7a  Jam  noB  dloam.  GaUua.  6  t. 
7aOaudentinooaUa.  fiabrlelua. 

6t. 
sa  Jam  non  dloam.  TliinoL  8t. 
81.  Ingradlante  Domino.     Zala> 

malla.    6t. 
sa  Hleruaalemgaude.  GaUna.  6t. 
sa  Konaufaretur.  Mailand.  St. 
84.  Vani DomlnL    GalliM.    St. 
aa  Pneterrenun.  CklTlstna.  6t. 
sa  Von  mmal  hodi.    OalTlMua. 

6t. 
87.  FMut  tnoh.    CklTlilua.    8  t. 
8a  Gloria  In  esoalaia.    CalTialna. 
aa  Joaaph.UeberJoaapli.   OUtI. 

aiua.    8  T.l 

86.  OkriatlbL  H.  Ptaatoriua.  7t. 
sa  NoaaufareUa.    Rotldua.  7t. 

87.  Hbaiaan^  Mauritln 

Haaaiae.    St. 
sa  maruaalam  fanda. 

8t. 
aa  Cora  natua  aaaai  Jaaua.   Wal- 

Uaar.  St. 
sa  Hodie  Ohriatua.    Anon.   St. 


1  The  fini  edition  enda  hare:  In  the  ■ 

laal  flTo  moteta  of  the  flnt  edition  are  repeated. 
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WL  DMslto Jahr.  M.  FtulofiaiL 

St. 
ti.  H«R«iiimlM*o.  DramUiM. 

•  t. 
ti.  Avegiaiteplanik  BiuMtoidL 

«T. 


8t. 
98w  ▲ppamannit  Aposttdta.  Yin- 

oMiUia.    8  T. 
MGutoU.  H.Pn«t«*liiiL  8t. 
97.  Vault*  eznltomiM.    H.  Ftm* 
toriw.    St. 

" ~  St. 

8t. 


fV.    St. 

lOL  Bvvarflvmliia.  YvlBlia.  St. 
ltt.DomiiM  JtMM.    ^Talllnr. 

St. 
Kt.aMid«tlBeoclli.  WaUlnr. 

St. 


St. 


St. 

St. 

10S.I  _  : 

107.  bfc  nUkt     . 

108.LolMtdMiH«m. 

St. 
lOOLleh    bate    d«i 

Anon.    St. 
nO.B«MdleUatiiMid 

pthJinhn.    St. 
Ul.Hodl«  BoUa.     L. 

St. 
lULHodieChxlataii   O.GatetoL 

St. 
lU.  iciigiiiim  iMndldKfeU.    M •• 

mlna.    St. 
114.  Cords  iMtVL    YolphM.    St. 
lis.  Dans  t^fm  WMtim.    Yalptaa. 

St. 


LAIkiBnidirHMT.  ILBoth. 

St. 
a.  AbIom  m 

S.  An  Wiwarflnwm  BabyloDiL 

aF.  WklllMT.    St. 
4B«MdlflBt«iI>ma.  ILBoth. 


PAST  n  am). 


7. 


Oabotliia.    Si 


St. 
«n.     F.  a 

M.  Both. 


St. 
Sl  OonfltcmlnL    C 

(Ttl Oapltiipaa).    St. 
BiOoiifltabortlbltnOrpiik.  M. 

YvMm.    St. 
10.  OHitftto  Domln 

tai.    St. 
IL  Donlniu  r^UTH  M.  Botk 

St. 
19LDarH«Twtiddkh.  Da  St. 
IS.  DonlMqolihiailtBfatt.    Oft- 

bottoa.    7t. 
14DoinlMJflaa.    Lnytoa.    6  v. 
ULDsoimiMnatoriioatiL    Pal- 

teTtetniM.    St. 
UL  DonliMqiiiahAfaltablt  ▲non. 

St. 
17.  D*  profamUs  damaTl.     T. 

BMna.    St. 
UL  DsoiBMaaadta  HmIw.  St. 
1ft.  DonlnlMi  tarn.  Ci«<loinia. 

St. 
IS.  Dsoi  ta  adiutwrtiua.    Anon. 

St. 

ovid    mnlUpIkKtL 
St. 


St. 


St.    • 

flL  ■eotqmiL 

94BxalUtoDm.   O.ZMhInlaa. 

St. 
9BL  FMtoiB  Mfe|  dmn  Ira^    M. 

Ynlplia.    10  T. 
m.WMxoUtt.    Anon.    St. 
17.  FoadcM  oontagU.  Anon.  St. 


flO.  QnlliabHntln.  Tto^aa.  St. 
a.nqiiiadillgltBifc    ILBoth. 

(B.  SwgaptopMB.  M.Both.  St. 
a.«bon»MiMMpimia.    L.Ba*- 

St. 
64.  BanoiiflATtt   Domlnia.     a 

BrbMh.    St. 
8C  Tribolarar.   L.  Leonlna.   S  t. 

ipar  flnndna  Babylonia.   A. 

AaTotta.    St. 

I  aeaaro,  vi  folfv.     Yl»> 

dana.    St. 
OS.  Totapnleimaa.  KBattma.  St. 
8Bi  Yanl  In  bortom.    0.  "^noan- 

Una.    St. 
SOL  Yanl  tai  bortvm.    M.  Both. 

St. 
SL  Yanitaadmaoouiaa.   Y.Bar> 

tbolnaina.    S  t. 
09:  Unaar  Laban.    8.  OalTiaiaa. 

St. 
SSL  T^  danke  Dlr.   B.   Bodan- 

___    St. 
S4.  Zlon  aprkht.     B.  CbhrWok 

St. 

ramoa   iwaauayMfc     0.    J. 

WaUlaar.    St. 
O&jQbUatoDao.  J.GiArtaL  St. 
07.  JnbOata    UMannttnai  St. 
OB.  CibaTlt noa.    J.  BaUoa.    St. 
OB.  In  ta  I>Qinlna  apasmrl    Pal- 

biTlelnna.    S  t. 
70.Cknlt*tnbain8lMi.    &  Pfel. 

laTlotnna.    St. 
TL  Hoaannainaxoalala.  F.Wala* 

St. 
72.  Jflnnalani  faada.    O.D«nan> 

:^.    St. 
TSL  AUalnIa  Cantata    J.  L.  Baa- 

kr.    St. 
74  AngehMadpaataraa.  N.Zaag. 


St. 
SL  Vaao  qaldam.    M.  Ytttplna. 

St. 
ti.  HafT.   wmn  loh   mr.     M. 

Fraadu    St. 
tL  loh  bab'a  8««^:t.    M.  Both. 

a  In  Domino  ^adaMnraa    M. 

Both.    St. 
Alohb^waraonah.   F.Wala- 

94  Jvbnato  D«». '  Anoa.    St. 
84  Inlqaoo  odlo habid.    KMi 

antina.    St. 
n.  LtebUohvndaahaB.  ILBoth. 

7t. 

87.  Loba  dan  Ham.   Anon.   St. 

88.  LaraTi  oanloa.    Anon.    St. 
84  Loba  dan  Ham      ~ 

St. 

40.  MotfbnalnaBnolla  Anon.  St. 
4L  Hnn  lob  Main.    aT.WaUJ. 

aw.    St. 
48L  Hob  aat  bonom.    M.  Both. 

St. 
4Bl  Obaaoo  TOO  tetraa.    B.  Oal> 

toa    St. 
44rbnUoBBaa.  ILBolh.  St. 
44  P£r paeoaTL    J.  B.  Plnnal- 

toa    St. 
44QBanadmodinnd«Maca4  L. 

BbOmm.    St. 
47.gaatit*  pHimnn.     ZanghM. 

44  Qu  dflaola.    A.  PktaitM. 

St. 
44  QBBMtnaoola  M.  Fsanak.  St. 


h  AngehMa 


74Hodla  Chrtotaa.    L. 

7t. 
74  Hodia  ChrtotM.    a 

St. 
77.  Qoam  TidlatU    F.OMxilatna. 

St. 
74  8in|lta 

74  01arltBa  DomlnL  0. 

Una.    St. 
84  Jam  plaaaoa.    0. 

St. 

ardaa.    St. 
04  Oooolotur  ma    Y.  Barthola- 

_     7t. 
84  eiorla  tibi  Domlaa  C  Yla- 

eaotlaa.    8  t. 
84  Sit  nomaa  DoaiiaL     Bonm- 

rak    St. 

toUam  qaam  Ttdamak.    P. 

daHonta    7t. 


84  Beoa  ta  pakhsa  aa 

aaroa    St. 
n.  Angalaa  Domini   nvntlaTH. 

H.  Burma    8  t. 
94  Atoms.  F. Btaaolaidna  St. 
84  O  Domlaa  Jaaa.   L.  ~ 

St. 
Trlatia  aat  anlma 

riuL    St. 
Pwiam  tetankMaa  M.: 

St. 


97. 

onna    St. 
94  Qnomqaaarla 

St. 


O.  Yaoehna  184 


U4  Paar.  qnl  nataa  aat    aVal- 

oampoa    St. 
Paar.qalnataaaai.  H.Pm*> 

torioa    St. 
m.  Bi  tn  poar.   a  Ylnoanttna 

St. 
194  Fott  boma    H.  Pmotorina 

'  194  TnaaPiBtnia.  M.  Fkaaok.  St. 

184  Patra.amaam*r  L.Laonlna 

St. 
m.  AadlTl  Tooam  do  ooola    J. 

BalhM.    St. 
184  Vketom  aat  ptaoUvm.    J.  T. 

THblolna.    St. 
184  Paotnm   aat  ptaoUaak     Ik 
St. 
aat  aUantlnm.     a 
St. 
184  Yanlt MichaaL    Anon.    St. 
184  CantabantmnotL  B.  Baglna 

St. 
187.  Hi  rani,  qvl  Tenarant.    H. 

StafalUa    St. 
184Hioaatir 
St. 

oblnL     ' 
144  AndlTi 

L.  Loonioa    8  t. 
141.  Gaodani  In  ooalia 

Uxm.    St. 
144  laU  avnt  Triumphatovaa  O. 

BertnaTalDamantlaa  St. 
144  BxnltamaaDamtaa  B.Baf- 

nlaa.    St. 
144lAndataDaminvm.  H.P«ii- 

nna.    7t. 
144  Jubilate  Daa    B.  PaUaTlol- 

ina    St. 
144BxnltaTlt  oor  maam.      H. 

Burma    St. 
147.  Bxaltato  Daa    A.  SaTotta 

St. 
144Yaapai«    aatam    SabbathL 

Anon.    St. 
144  Laadato  noman  DomiaL    J. 

GabriaL    St. 
184  lAadatoDomtnnBL  J.< 
St. 


94  Bapunato  Totaa.    0. 

104  OofBoraraai  diaelpall.     I^ 

Camlina.    St. 
101.  Snrglto  popoU.   H.  Yaoehna 

St. 
104  Tnlemnt  Dominnm.    A.  Ba> 

Taita    St. 
104AncolM  Domini  deaoandlt 

L.  Laoaioa    8  t. 
104AUalnia   H.StMaaeina   St. 
104  8inc*tdamHarrn.  ILBoth. 

104  Maria Mafdalona.  Anon.  St. 
107.  Dam  rax  f  kaiaa  Anon.  St. 
104  Bzaiiat  Dooa    A.  PtoeaUaa 

104  BzlTl  a  patTCL     F.  B.  Dal- 

114JamBoadioam.    F.OabalaL 

St. 
UL  O  tM.  o  GaUlaaL    J.Ciooa 

St. 
114  InnomlnaJaan.  Stoffl 

St. 
114Hodl*eomp]«tl8ant.  L.Yal- 

oampoa    St. 
114  HodiooomploUaant.  O. 

lanna    St. 
114  Dnmeomplanatar.  PkOaTl- 

oinna    St. 
114  Yanl  Sanoto  Bplrltaa      H. 

Zanglaa    St. 
117.  latonaitdoeoola  Alehiafv. 

St. 
114  iBTooamaa  ta    Anoa.    8  t. 
lULDaoBomphlm.   F.CroaUoa 

184  Oaitttada  F.Oaoafaitaa  St. 
UL  Tk  Doam  patram.    C.  Yal- 

campaa    St. 
lS4Tk«aaaat.qaL    A.  PteoUaa 

194  Tibi  ]am,  tIbi  fkcla    Aa*. 

riaa    St. 
Ill  Ta  Deam  patraa.     Y. 

tholnaiua    St. 

BOEHM,  Elizabeth,  mnger,  born  at  Riga, 
1756  ;  made  her  first  appearance,  1788  ;  after- 
wards married  the  tenor  Oartellieri  at  Strelitz, 
from  whom  she  separated,  and  married  again 
Boehm  the  actor,  under  whose  name  she  became 
one  of  the  most  £iYoarite  actresses  of  the  Berlin 
national  theatre.  Shewas  the  first  to  play  Donna 
ElYira  in  Berlin  (1790).   She  died  1797.    F.  o. 

BOHM,  Geobo,  bom  at  Goldbach  near  Gotha 
in  1661,  was  organist  in  Hambuig  before  1698, 
when  he  became  organist  at  the  Johanniskirche 
of  Liinebnig  at  the  time  when  Bach  was  a 
member  of  the  choir  of  the  Michaeliskirche.  It 
seems  likely  that  it  was  his  account  of  the  music 
at  Hambuig  that  suggested  to  Bach  his  famous 
journey  to  that  city  to  hear  Buztehude.  (See 
Spitta,  J.  S.  Bach  (Eng.  trans.X  i  i94-6.) 
Bdhm  seems  to  haYe  retired  in  1734,  but  to 
haYC  been  still  liYing  when  Mattheson's  FoUk. 
CapeUfMigUr  was  published  in  1789.  He  wrote 
music  for  Ebnenhorst's  hymns,  a  setting  of  the 
Passion,  and  many  chorale-preludes  and  arrange- 
ments in  the  Royal  and  Hochschule  libraries, 
Berlin,  at  Eonigsbeig,  Leipzig,  etc.  Some  of 
his  chorales,  his  suites,  and  a  prelude  and  fugue 
for  olaYier,  are  minutely  analysed  by  Spitta, 
J,  8,  Bath  (Eng.  trans.),  i  208-210.         M. 

BOEHM,  HsiNBiOH,  bom  1886  at  Blasria  in 
Bohemia,  where  his  father  was  leader  of  the  choir 
and  composer  of  the  opera  of '  Erathonos'  (Riibe- 
xahl).  Heinrich  himself  composed  85  operas  and 
operettas  in  Bohemian,  and  his  name  is  well 
kiipwn  on  the  stage  of  that  oountiy.       f.  o. 
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BOEHM,  Joseph,  a  violinist  of  repute,  bom 
at  Pesth,  March  4,  1795.  He  was  a  pupil  first 
of  his  father,  and  then  of  Bode,  who  took  a  lively 
interest  in  his  talent.  After  having  played  with 
much  success  at  Vienna  in  1816  he  travelled  for 
several  years  in  Italy,  giving  concerts  in  most  of 
the  principal  towns.  On  his  return  to  Vienna 
in  1819  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  violin 
at  the  Conservatorium,  which  post  he  occupied 
till  1 848.  In  1821  he  became  a  member  of  the 
imperial  band,  and  retired  in  1868.  From  1828 
to  1825  he  travelled  in  Germany  and  France, 
earning  applause  everywhere  for  the  soundness 
of  his  tone,  his  irreproachable  technique,  and  his 
healthy  musical  style.  But  it  is  as  a  teacher 
that  Boehm's  name  has  won  a  permanent  pUoe 
in  the  history  of  modern  violin-playing.  For  fifty 
years  he  resided  at  Vienna — (where  he  died, 
March  28,  1876)— devoting  his  powers  to  the 
instruction  of  his  numerous  pupils,  among  whom 
it  will  suffice  to  name  Ernst,  Joachim,  L.  Straus, 
Hellmesberger,  and  Singer.  In  foot,  all  the 
excellent  violinists  who  during  the  last  half- 
century  have  come  from  Vienna  were  pupils 
either  of  Boehm  or  Mayseder,  or  both.  These 
two  masters  appear  to  have  supplemented  each 
other  by  the  different  bent  of  their  talents :  May- 
seder  excelling  chiefly  by  brilliant  technique, 
while  breadth  of  tone  and  thorough  musical  style 
were  the  prominent  features  of  Boehm's  plajring. 

He  has  published  a  number  of  compositions 
for  the  violin,  polonaises,  variations,  aooncertino, 
also  a  string-quartet,  which,  however,  are  of  no 
importance.  p.  d. 

BOEHM,  Theobald,  a  flute-player  of  dis- 
tinction, and  Hof-musicus  at  Munich,  bom  there 
April  9,  1794.  [But  see  Welch's  HisL  qf  the 
Boehm  Flute,  p.  8,  note,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Boehm  himself  occasionally  implied  that 
he  was  born  in  1 798.]  He  died  Nov.  26,  1881. 
Besides  composing  many  brilliant  works  for  his 
instmment,  he  introduced  several  notable  im- 
provements in  its  mechanism  ;  especially  a  new 
fingering  which  bears  his  name,  and  was  in- 
troduced in  London  about  the  year  1834.  It 
has  been  found  applicable  also  to  the  oboe  and 
bassoon,  and  has  been  adapted  by  Klos^  to  the 
clarinet,  though  with  less  success  than  in  the 
other  cases,  owing  to  the  foundation  of  the  latter 
scale  on  the  interval  of  a  twelfth. 

Its  principal  peculiarity  is  the  avoidance  of 
what  are  termed  'cross-fingered'  notes,  viz.  those 
which  are  produced  by  closing  a  hole  below  that 
through  which  the  instrument  is  speaking.  For 
this  purpose  the  semitone  is  obtained  by  pressing 
down  the  middle  finger  of  either  hand,  and  the 
corresponding  whole  tone,  by  doing  the  same  with 
the  forefinger.  A  large  number  of  duplicate 
fingerings  is  alsointroduced,  which  facilitate  pass- 
ages previously  impracticable.  On  the  flute  the 
system  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  different 
keys  more  on  a  level  as  regards  difficulty: 
£  major,  for  instance,  which  on  the  old  eight- 


kejT^d  instmment  was  fitbe,  uneven  in  tone,  and 
meohanically  difficult,  is  materially  simplified. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  alters  to  a  certain  extent 
the  quality  of  the  tone,  making  it  ooarser  and 
less  characteristic.  It  also  complicates  the 
mechanism,  rendering  the  instrument  heavier, 
and  more  liable  to  leakage. 

Boehm's  method  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  flute-players  both  in  England  and  abroad. 
[The  history  of  a  famous  controversy  as  to  the 
priority  of  its  invention  may  be  read  in  Christo- 
pher Welch's  History  of  the  Boehm  Flute  (1896).] 
Kiosk's  modification  applied  to  the  clarinet  is 
used  in  France  for  military  bands ;  many  of 
Boehm's  contrivances  are  incorporated  in  the 
oboes  of  M.  Barret  as  made  by  Triebert  of  Paris. 
Bassoons  on  this  system  are  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
(see  Flute  ;  Gordon).  w.  h.  a. 

B6HN£R,  Johakn  Ludwio,  deserves  men- 
tion as  the  original  of  Hoffmann's  'Capellmeister 
Kreisler,'  and  thus  of  Schumann's '  Kreisleriana.' 
He  was  bom  Jan.  8,  1 787,  at  Tiittelstedt,  Gotha, 
and  had  an  immense  talent  for  music,  which, 
was  developed  by  his  father  and  by  Kittl,  J.  S. 
Bach's  pupil ;  but,  like  Friedemann  Bach,  his- 
habits  were  so  irregular  that  he  could  never 
retain  any  regular  employment.  He  wandered 
about  through  Germany,  and  in  1808  lived  at 
Jena,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe^ 
and  Hoffmann,  and  was  about  1810  theatre 
conductor  at  Nurembeig,  but  returned  in  the 
end  to  his  native  village.  At  length,  drink  and 
privation  carried  him  off  on  March  28,1860.  He 
gave  a  concert  at  Leipzig  in  Sept  1884,  in 
speaking  of  which  Schumann  ^  mentions  that  he 

*  looked  so  poverty-stricken  as  quite  to  depress 
me.  He  was  like  an  old  lion  with  a  thorn  in 
his  foot.'  He  had  at  one  time  been  celebrated 
for  his  improvisation,  but  at  this  date  Schumann 
was  disappointed  by  it — '  it  was  so  gloomy  and 
dulL'  This  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Neue 
Zeiiachrift  fiir  Mimkj  and  Schumann  utters  a- 
half  intention  to  write  Bohneriana  for  the  paper, 
founded  on  the  old  man's  own  confessions,  'both 
humorous  and  pathetic. '  These  were  afterwarda 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  PF.  pieces,  op.  16,  called 
the  '  Kreisleriana '  (1838).  Buhner's  absurdities- 
almost  pass  belief.  He  announced  an  organ 
concert  at  Oldenburg,  the  church  was  filled  and 
every  one  full  of  expectation,  when  Buhner  ap- 
peared in  theorgan-loft  and  said, '  It  is  impossible 
for  Ludwi^  Bohner  to  play  to  such  an  idiotio 
audience. '  *  Fetis  gives  a  long  list  of  his  works, 
containing  an  opera,  orchestral  pieces,  quartets, 
sonatas,  motets,  etc.,  ending  with  op.  120. 
[Some  piano  pieces  were  republished  by  the 

*  Bohner- Verein,'  a  small  society  in  Gotha.]   o. 

BOELLMANN,  LAon,  French  composer  and 
organist,  bom  at  Ensisheim  (Alsace),  Sept  25, 
1862,  entered  the  £cole  de  Musique  religieuse, 
founded  in  Paris  by  Niedermeyer,  at  an  earlj 
age,    as  a  pupil  of   Eug^e   Gigout      Aft^ 

^  Jugmid-BrW.    Lrttcr  to  Ttm  Frfalna.  •  iMd. 
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obtaining  Tarious  honours  at  this  school,  he  was 
appointed  in  1881  sub-organist,  and  soon  after- 
wards chief  organist  at  the  church  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  Paris.  Boellmann  tried,  in  his  numer- 
ous compositions,  every  form  excepting  only 
dramatic  music.  A  symphony  in  F  was  played 
at  the  Conservatoire  of  Nancy,  and  afterwards 
under  Lamoureuz  in  Paris ;  the  Variations 
symphoniques  for  violoncello  and  orchestra 
have  made  his  name  famous  abroad,  and  have 
been  often  played  in  London.  A  sonata  for  piano 
and  violoncello  ;  a  quartet,  op.  10,  for  piano  and 
strings,  a  work  which  gained  the  priase  of  the 
Sooi6t6  des  Compositeurs  in  1877  ;  a  trio,  and 
much  church  music ;  songs,  and  pianoforte 
pieces  ;  a  '  Suite  gothique'  for  organ,  and  another 
suite  for  organ  ;  100  '  Pieces  braves '  and  a  fan- 
taisie  dialogu^e  for  organ  and  orchestra,  represent 
the  principal  works  for  lus  own  instrument.  He 
was  a  fine  organ-player,  and  had  a  very  remark- 
able gift  of  improvisation.  Hugues  Imbert,  in 
%  sketch  of  Boellmann,  has  said,  '  His  music  is 
naturally  fresh,  graceful,  poetic,  and  built  on 
solid  scientific  foundatioiu  It  is  genuinely  French, 
in  that  his  harmonic  treatment,  though  often 
bold,  is  never  otherwise  than  clear.  Hia  sym- 
phonic compositions  are  written  in  a  pure  style, 
derived  from  his  intimacy  with  the  classics  of 
music,  and  are  admirably  scored.'  Boellmann 
died  in  Paris,  Oct  11,  1897.  o.  F. 

BOfiLY,  Alexandre  Pisrrb  Fban^ois, 
French  composer,  bom  at  Versailles,  April  19, 
1785,  died  in  Paris,  Dec  27,  1858,  a  pupil  of 
the  Conservatoire  of  Paris,  studying  both  piano 
and  violiiL  He  wrote  sonatas  for  piano,  for 
piano  and  violin,  string  trios,  organ  pieces,  all  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  depth  of  thought 
and  sincerity  of  intention.  o.  F. 

BOESENDORFER,  Ludwio,  themostfamous 
piano-maker  in  Vienna.  The  firm  was  founded 
in  1828  by  Ignaz  (bom  July  28,  1796  ;  died 
April  14, 1859),  the  father  of  Ludwig,  who,  bom 
in  April  1885,  succeeded  to  the  business  in  1859. 
While  adopting  overstringing  and  high  tension 
with  nearly  all  other  leading  piano-makers,  he 
has  adhered  to  the  light  Viennese  action  for  lus 
ordinary  grand  pianos,  adopting,  however,  the 
English  action  with  a  simple  repetition  contri- 
vance for  his  concert  grand  instruments.  He 
went  beyond  all  others  in  compass,  his  'Im- 
perial '  grand  pianos  having  the  extraordinary 
range  of  8  octaves  (from  F  below  the  usual  A). 
These  were  given  up  after  a  time,  and  the  extreme 
oompass  reduced  to  7^  octaves.  He  opened  a 
concert  room  in  1872,  in  which  nearly  all  the 
chamber  music  concerts  and  piano  recitals  given 
in  Vienna  now  take  place.  a.  j.  h. 

BOESSET,  PibrreGuAdron^  Antoine,  Sieur 
de  Villedieu,  bom  about  1585,  died  Dec  1648, 
intendant  of  the  Queen's  music,  1615  ;  mattre 
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de  mudque  to  Louis  XIIL,  1617 ;  intendant  of 
the  King's  music,  1627,  and  'surintendant  de 
la  musique  des  chambres  du  roi  et  de  la  reine,' 
1682 ;  composer  of  court  ballets,  24  in  number, 
and  ten  books  of  airs  in  four  and  five  parts, 
which  attained  immense  popularity  in  their  day. 
An  English  translation  of  the  first  book  of  lus 
airs  appeared  with  the  title  '  Court  Ayres  with 
their  Ditties  Englished '  (London,  1 629).  Some 
masses  and  motets  are  in  the  BibL  Nationale  in 
Paris.  He  was  succeeded  in  Mb  posts  and  titles 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  by  his  son  Jean  Bap- 
TI8TE,  bom  1612,  died  1685,  and  he,  in  1667, 
by  lus  son  Claude  Jean  Baptiste,  bom  about 
1636,  who  composed,  in  addition  to  ballets  for 
the  court,  a  series  of  duets  called  *  Fruits  d'Au- 
tomne' (Paris,  1684).  M.  o.  o. 

BOHEME,  LA,  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto 
founded  on  Miirger's  Vie  de  Bohhne  by  Giuseppe 
Giacosa  and  Luigi  Illica,  music  by  Giaoomo  Puc- 
cini Produced  at  the  Teatro  Regio,  Turin, 
Feb.  1, 1896.  In  English,  as  <  The  Bohemians,' 
at  Manchester  (Carl  Rosa  Company),  April  22, 
1897,  and  at  Covent  Garden,  with  the  same 
company,  Oct  2  of  the  same  year.  In  Italian, 
at  Covent  Garden,  July  1, 1 899.  Another  opera 
on  the  same  subject  by  Leoncavallo  was  produced 
at  the  Teatro  Lirico,  Milan,  in  the  autunm  of 
1897.  M. 

BOHEMIAN  GIRL,  THE,  a  grand  opera  in 
three  acts  ;  the  libretto  adapted  by  Bunn  from 
Fanny  Ellsler's  ballet  of  'The  Gipsy'  (not  the 
*  Gitana ' )  ;  the  music  by  Balfe.  Produced  at 
Drury  Lane,  Nov.  27, 1843,  also  at  Her  Majesty's, 
Feb.  6,  1858,  as  'La  Zingara'  (Piccolomini  as 
Arline);  and  in  Dec  1869,  at  the  Th^tre 
Lyrique,  Paris,  as  <  La  Boh^ienne,'  with  addi- 
tions by  the  composer. 

BOHEMDIN  STRING  QUARTET.  Although 
this  organisation,  three  members  of  which  are 
still  young  men,  dates  back  no  further  than 
from  1891,  its  doings  already  fill  an  interesting 
page  in  the  history  of  chamber  music,  a  taste  for 
which  it  has  materially  helped  to  foster.  No 
other  four  artists,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  *  Eneisel  Quartet '  in  America,  have  so  com- 
pletely relinquished  solo  for  quartet  playing. 
Travelling  and  playing  constantly  together, 
Karel  Hoffmann  (first  violin),  Josef  Suk  (second 
violin),  Oskar  Nedbal  (viola),  and  Hanus  Wihan 
(violoncello)  have  realised  the  democratic  ideal 
of  a  quartet  in  which  neither  instrament  is  un- 
duly prominent,  but  in  which  each  has  in  turn 
entire  freedom  of  utterance.  The  second  violin 
and  viola  are  held  by  artists  no  less  competent 
than  the  leader,  whilst  the  violoncellist,  an 
older  and  experienced  man,  has  acted  from  the 
first  as  '  coach '  to  the  party  ;  thus  each  plays 
his  part  on  strong  and  individual  lines.  Their 
performances  are  full  of  fire  and  virility,  qualities 
which  find  enthusiastic  admirers  all  the  world 
over  ;  but  the  more  discriminating  among  the 
critics  have  not  failed  to  observe  that  such 
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interpretations  as  theirs  are  mainly  satisfactoiy 
when  the  work  performed  is  more  or  less  orches- 
tral in  style.  In  works  of  the  pure  dassical 
school  they  lack  repose  and  the  finer  touches. 
They  are  heard  at  their  best  in  Ozech  music, 
especially  in  the  quartet  of  Smetana  which  bears 
the  title  <  Aus  meinem  Leben/  of  which  they 
give  an  unapproachable  rendering,  and  in  the 
chamber  works  of  Dvofdk  and  oti^er  Bohemian 
composers. 

All  received  their  early  training  at  the  Ck>n- 
servatoire  of  Prague,  a  city  which  rivals  Li^ge 
as  a  nursery  of  young  yiolinists.  Here  Eakbl 
Hoffmann  was  bom,  Dec.  12, 1872,  and  studied 
in  the  Conservatoire  for  seven  years.  JossF 
SuK,  bom  Jan.  4,  1874,  at  Kfedovio,  did  more 
than  study  the  violin.  He  studied  composition 
under  Dvofdk  (whose  son-in-law  he  has  since 
become),  and  to  such  purpose  that  he  is  now 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the 
new  Bohemian  school.  His  earliest  works  were  a 
dramatic  overture  and  a  piano  quartet,  the  latter 
winning  him  a  State  scholarship.  Since  then 
he  has  written  several  orchestral  compositions, 
including  an  overture  to  A  Winter's  Tale,  two 
suites  for  the  pianoforte,  a  piano  quintet,  and  a 
strlngquartetinAminor,  op.  11,  which  has  been 
heard  in  London.  Oskar  Nsdbal,  bom  at 
Tavor,  March  25, 1874,  isalso  a  pupil  of  Dvofdk, 
and  has  composed,  amongst  other  pieces,  asonata 
for  piano  and  violin,  op.  9,  often  played  in  Lon- 
don. He  has  acted  both  in  Vienna  and  London 
as  conductor  of  an  orchestra  composed  entirely 
of  Czech  musicians.  Hanus  Wihan,  violon- 
cellist and  doyen  of  the  party,  was  bom  at  Politz, 
June  5, 1855,  and  held  many  good  appointments 
before  casting  in  his  lot  with  the  others.  Not- 
ably he  was  a  member  of  King  Louis  XL's  quartet 
in  Munich,  in  whom  Wagner  took  great  interest, 
inviting  them  more  than  once  to  his  house  in 
Bayreuth.  He  has  great  mastery  over  his  in- 
strument^  which  he  plays  in  racy  and  somewhat 
unconventional  &8hion.  Hoffhiann,  Suk,  and 
Kedbal  were  all  pupils  of  his  in  the  chamber- 
music  class  of  which  he  was  director  at  the  Prague 
Conservatoire,  and  by  him  the  Bohemian  quartet 
was  founded,  although  he  only  became  an  active 
member  of  the  party  after  the  retirement  of  the 
original  violoncellist,  Otto  Berger  (1873-97) 
owing  to  ill-health.  w.  w.  o. 

BOHRER,  the  name  of  a  family  of  musicians. 
(1)  Caspar,  bom  1744  at  Mannheim,  trumpeter 
in  the  court  band,  and  remarkable  performer 
on  the  double-bass  ;  called  to  Muuich  in  1778, 
and  died  there  Nov.  14,  1809.  (2)  His  son  and 
pupil  Anton,  bom  at  Munich,  1788,  leamed 
the  violin  from  Ereutzer,  and  composition  from 
Winter  and  Danzi,  and  became  violin-player  in 
the  court  orchestra  at  Munich.  With  his  brother 
Max  (bom  1785),  a  clever  violoncellist,  heunder- 
took  in  1810  an  extensive  tour,  ending  in 
Russia,  where  they  narrowly  escaped  transporta- 
tion to  Siberia  as  employ^  of  the  Eing  of 


Bavaria,  Napoleon's  ally.  In  1823  the  brothen 
were  appointed  to  the  royal  orchestra  in  Berlin, 
but,  quarrelling  with  Spontini,  lost  their  posts. 
Anton  then  resided  in  Paris  till  1834,  when  he 
was  made  Concertmeister  at  Hanover ;  he  died 
in  1 852.  Max  was  first  violoncellist  and  Conoert- 
meister  at  Stuttgart,  from  1882  until  his  death, 
Feb.  28,  1867.  The  brothers  married  two 
sisters  of  Ferdinand  David  and  of  Madame 
Dulcken.  Anton's  daughter,  Sophie,  a  girl  of 
much  promise  as  a  piano-player,  died  in  1849 
at  Petersburg,  aged  twenty-one.  f.  g. 

BOIELDIEU,  FRAN9018  Adrixn,^  was  bom 
December  16  (not  15),  1775,  at  Rouen,  where 
his  father  held  the  position  of  secretary  to  Arch- 
bishop Larochefoucauld.  His  mother  kept  a 
milliner's  shop  in  the  same  city.  The  union 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  happy  one.  We 
know  at  least  that  during  the  Revolution  the 
elder  Boieldieu  availed  himself  of  the  law  of 
divorce  passed  at  that  time  to  separate  ^m 
his  first  wife  and  contract  a  second  marriage. 
Domestic  dissensions  were  perhaps  the  reason 
why  our  composer,  when  his  talent  for  music 
begui  to  fdiow  itself,  exchanged  the  house  of  his 
parents  for  that  of  his  master,  the  organist  of 
the  cathedral,  Broche,  who,  although  an  excellent 
musician  and  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Padre  Mar- 
tini, was  known  as  a  drunkard,  and  occasionally 
treated  Boieldieu  with  brutality.  On  one  occa- 
sion, it  is  said,  the  boy  had  stained  one  of  his 
master's  books  with  ink,  and  in  order  to  evade 
the  cruel  punishment  in  store  for  him  escaped 
from  Broche's  house  and  went  on  foot  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  found  after  much  trouble  by  his 
flBimily.  He  seems  to  have  been  better  treated  by 
Broche  after  his  return.  We  are  not  informed 
of  any  other  master  to  whom  the  composer  owed 
the  rudimentary  knowledge  of  his  art.  This 
knowledge,  however  acquired,  was  put  to  the 
test  for  the  first  time  in  1798,  when  an  opera 
by  Boieldieu,  called  '  La  fiUe  coupable '  (words 
by  his  father),  was  performed  at  Rouen  with 
considerable  success.  It  has  hitherto  been  be- 
lieved that  Boieldieu  left  Rouen  for  Paris  im- 
mediately, or  at  least  very  soon  after,  this  first 
attempt.  This,  however,  must  be  a  mistake, 
unless  we  accept  the  improbable  conjecture  of  a 
second  temporary  sojourn  in  the  capital.  Certain 
it  is  that  Boieldieu  was  again  in  Rouen,  October 
28,  1795,  when  another  opera  by  him,  *  Rosalie 
et  Myrza,'  was  performed  at  the  theatre  of  that 
city.  The  success  of  this  second  venture  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  brilliant,  to  judge  at 
least  by  the  Journal  de  Rouen,  which,  after  briefly 
noticing  the  book,  observes  silence  with  regard 
to  the  music.  Many  of  Boieldieu's  charming 
ballads  and  chansons  owe  their  origin  to  this 
period,  and  added  considerably  to  the  local  repu- 
tation of  the  young  composer.    Much  pecuniary 

1  An  Importaat  work  faj  A  Pcragln,  BoUUUmt:  ««•<•,««  mmmrm, 
ton  car«tetir»,  $a  oorrmp«itdtme9,  pabUshad  In  1878,  haa  thrown  new 
light  on  the  oonipoMr's  ouraer.  and  oomotad  manj  eixtnMons  state* 
de  by  FMia  and  oUmt  Mogxapben. 
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ftdvantage  he  does  not  Beem  to  have  derived 
from  them,  for  Goohet^  the  Paris  publisher  of 
these  minor  compositions,  told  F^tis  that  Boiel- 
dieu  was  glad  to  part  with  the  copyright  for  the 
moderate  remoneration  of  twelve  francs  apiece. 
Soon  after  the  appearance  of  his  second  opera 
Boieldieu  left  Rouen  for  good.  Ambition  and 
the  conscionsness  of  power  cansed  him  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  native 
city,  particularly  after  the  failure  of  a  plan 
(advocated  by  him  in  an  article  in  the  Journal 
de  Bcnun,  entitled  '  B^flexions  patriotiques  sur 
Tutilit^  de  I'^tude  de  la  musique ' )  of  starting 
a  music  school  on  the  model  of  the  newly-founded 
Conservatoire. 

To  Paris  therefore  Boieldieu  went  for  a  second 
time,  with  an  introduction  from  Garat  the  singer 
to  Jadin  (a  descendant  of  the  well-known  Belgian 
fiunily  of  musicians),  at  whose  house,  as  well  as 
at  that  of  the  Erards,  he  found  a  hospitable  re- 
ception, and  became  acquainted  with  the  leading 
composers  of  the  day,  Cherubini  amongst  the 
number.  Boieldieu  made  his  d^but  as  an  oper- 
atic composer  in  the  capital  with  the  'Deux 
lettree '  (1796V  and  the  *  FamUle  Suisse,'  which 
was  performed  at  the  Th^tre  Feydeau  in  1797, 
and  had  a  run  of  thirty  nights.  Other  operas 
followed  in  rapid  succession,  amongst  whidi  we 
mention  'Zoraime  et  Zulnare'  (written  before 
1796,  but  not  performed  till  1798),  'La  Dot 
de  Suzette'  (same  year),  'Beniowski'  (after  a 
drama  by  Eotzebue  ;  praformed  in  1800  at  the 
Th^tre  Favart),  and  'Le  Calife  de  Bagdad' 
(performed  in  September  of  the  same  year  with 
enormous  success).  To  these  operatic  works 
ought  to  be  added  some  pieces  of  chamber  music, 
which  we  mention  less  for  their  intrinsic  value 
than  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  They  are, 
according  to  F^tis,  a  concerto  and  six  sonatas 
for  pianoforte,  duets  for  piano  and  violin,  duets 
for  harp  and  pianoforte,  and  three  trios  for 
pianoforte,  harp,  and  violoncello.  To  the  success 
of  these  minor  compositions  Boieldieu  owed  his 
appointment  as  professor  of  the  pianoforte  at 
the  Conservatoire  in  1800.  With  the  same  year 
we  may  dose  the  first  period  of  Boieldieu's 
artistic  career.  The  '  Calife  de  Bagdad '  is  the 
last  and  highest  effort  of  this  period.  If  Boiel- 
dieu had  died  after  finishing  it  he  would  be 
remembered  aa  a  charming  composer  of  pietty 
tones  cleverly  harmonised  and  tolerably  instru- 
mented— in  short,  as  an  average  member  of  that 
French  school  of  dramatic  music  of  which  he  is 
now  the  acknowledged  leader.  Boieldieu's  first 
manner  is  chiefly  characterised  by  an  absence  of 
style— of  individual  style  at  least.  Like  most 
men  of  great  creative  power  and  of  autodidaotio 
training,  like  Wagner  for  instance,  Boieldieu 
began  by  unconsciously  adopting,  and  reproduc- 
ing with  great  vigour,  the  peculiarities  of  other 
composers.  But  every  new  advance  of  technical 
ability  implied  with  him  a  commensurate  step 
towanls  original  conception,  and  his  perfect 


mastery  of  the  technical  resources  of  his  art 
coincided  with  the  fullest  grovrth  of  his  genius. 
During  this  earlier  period  matter  and  manner 
were  as  yet  equally  far  from  maturity.  This 
want  of  formal  certainty  was  felt  by  the  composer 
himself,  if  we  may  believe  a  story  told  by  F^tis, 
which,  although  somewhat  doubtful  on  chrono- 
logical grounds,  is  at  any  rate  plausibly  invented. 
He  relates  that,  during  the  compoeition.  of  the 
'Calif  of  Bagdad,'  Boieldieu  usidd  to  submit 
every  new  piece  as  he  wrote  it  to  the  criticism 
of  his  pupils  at  the  Conservatoire.  When,  as 
happened  fr^uently,  these  young  purists  took 
exception  at  their  master's  harmonic  peccadilloes, 
the  case  was  referred  to  M^hul,  to  whose  de- 
cision, £ivourable  or  unfavourable,  Boieldieu 
meekly  submitted.  Considering  that  at  the 
time  Boieldieu  was  already  a  successful  composer 
of  established  reputation,  his  modesty  cannot  be 
praised  too  highly.  But  such  diffidence  in  his 
own  judgment  is  incompatible  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  perfect  formal  mastership. 

After  one  of  the  successful  performances  of 
the  '  Calife '  Cherubini  accosted  the  elated  com- 
poser in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre  with  the  words 
'  Malheureux  !  are  you  not  ashamed  of  such 
undeserved  success  ? '  Boieldieu*s  answer  to  this 
brusque  admonition  was  a  request  for  further  musi- 
cal instruction,  a  request  immediately  granted 
by  Cherubini,  and  leading  to  a  severe  course  of 
contrapuntal  training  under  the  great  Italian 
master.  The  anecdote  rests  on  good  evidence, 
and  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  characters 
of  the  two  men.  F^tis  strongly  denies  the  fact 
of  Boieldieu  having  received  any  kind  of  instruc- 
tion or  even  advice  from  Cherubini — on  what 
grounds  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive.  Intrinsic 
evidence  goes  far  to  confirm  the  story.  For  after 
the  '  Caliph  of  Bagdad '  Boieldieu  did  not  pro- 
duce another  opera  for  three  years,  and  the  first 
work  brought  out  by  him  after  this  interval 
shows  an  enormous  progress  upon  the  composi- 
tions of  his  earlier  period.  This  work,  called 
'Ma  tante  Aurore,'  was  first  performed  at  the 
Th^tre  Feydeau,  Jan.  18,  1803,  and  met  with 
great  success.  In  June  of  the  same  year  the 
composer  left  France  for  St.  Petersburg.  His 
reasons  for  this  somewhat  sudden  step  have  been 
stated  m  various  ways.  Russia  at  that  time 
was  the  £1  Dorado  of  French  artists,  and  several 
of  Boieldieu's  friends  had  already  found  lucrative 
employment  in  the  Emperor's  service.  But 
Boieldieu  left  Paris  without  any  engagement 
or  even  invitation  fit>m  the  Russian  court,  and 
only  on  his  reaching  the  Russian  frontier  was 
agreeably  surprised  by  his  appointment  as 
conductor  of  the  Imperial  Opera,  with  a  liberal 
salary.  It  is  very  improbable  that  he  should 
have  abandoned  his  chances  of  further  success 
in  France,  together  with  his  professorship  at 
the  Conservatoire,  without  some  cause  sufficient 
to  make  change  at  any  price  desirable.  Domes- 
tic troubles  are  named  by  most  biographers  as 
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thia  additional  reason.  Boieldien  had  in  1802 
contracted  an  ill-advised  marriage  with  Clotilde 
Mafleuroy,  a  dancer ;  the  union  proved  anything 
hut  happy,  and  it  has  heen  asserted  that  Boiel- 
dien in  his  despair  took  to  sudden  flight.  Thia 
anecdote,  however,  is  sufficiently  disproved  hy 
the  fact,  recently  discovered,  of  his  impending 
departure  being  duly  announced  in  a  theatrical 
journal  of  the  time.  Most  likely  domestic  misery 
and  the  hope  of  fame  and  gain  conjointly  drove 
the  composer  to  a  step  which,  all  things  con- 
sidered, one  cannot  but  deplore.  Artistically 
speaking  the  eight  years  spent  by  Boieldieu  in 
Russia  must  be  called  all  but  total  eclipse.  By 
his  agreement  he  was  bound  to  compose  three 
operas  a  year,  besides  marches  for  military  bands, 
the  libretti  for  the  former  to  be  found  by  the 
Emperor.  But  these  were  not  forthcoming,  and 
Boieldieu  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  books 
already  set  to  music  by  other  composers.  The 
titles  of  numerous  vaudevilles  and  operas  be- 
longing to  the  Russian  period  might  be  cited, 
such  as  *  La  jeuno  femme  colore '  (1806),  'T^6- 
maque'  (1807),  'Aline,  reine  de  Golconde' 
(1808)  (to  woids  previously  set  by  Berton), 
<Rien  de  trop'  (originally  a  vaudeville,  'Les 
Deux  Paravents*)  (1810),  'Les  voitures  vers^,' 
also  the  choral  portions  of  Racine's  'Athalie.' 
Only  three  of  these  were  reproduced  by  Boieldieu 
in  Paris  ;  the  others  he  consigned  to  oblivion. 
'T6Umaque '  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  contain- 
ing the  charming  air  to  the  words  'Quel  plaisir 
d'etre  en  voyage,'  afterwards  transferred  to  'Jean 
de  Paris.' 

In  1811  Boieldieu  returned  to  Paris,  where 
great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  meantim^ 
Dalayrao  was  dead  ;  M^hul  and  Oherubini,  dis- 
gusted with  the  fickleness  of  public  taste,  kept 
silence ;  Nicolo  Isouard  was  the  only  rival  to 
be  feared.  But  Boieldieu  had  not  been  for- 
gotten by  his  old  admirers.  The  revival  of 
'  Ma  tante  Aurore '  and  the  first  performance  in 
Paris  of  an  improved  version  of  '  Rien  de  trop ' 
were  received  with  applause,  which  increased 
to  a  storm  of  enthusiasm  when  in  1812  one  of 
the  composer's  most  charming  operas,  '  Jean  de 
Paris,'  saw  the  light.  This  is  one  of  the  two 
masterpieces  on  which  Boieldieu's  claim  to  im- 
mortality must  mainly  rest.  As  regards  refined 
humour  and  the  gift  of  musically  delineating  a 
character  in  a  few  masterly  touches,  this  work 
remains  unsurpassed  even  by  Boieldieu  himself; 
in  abundance  of  charming  melodies  it  is  perhaps 
inferior,  and  inferior  only,  to  the '  Dame  Blanche. ' 
Ko  other  production  of  the  French  school  can 
rival  either  of  the  two  in  the  sustained  develop- 
ment of  the  excellences  most  characteristic  of 
that  school  After  the  effort  in  'Jean  de  Paris' 
Boieldieu's  genius  seemed  to  be  exhausted : 
nearly  fourteen  years  elapsed  before  he  showed 
in  the  '  Dame  Blanche '  that  his  dormant  power 
was  capable  of  still  higher  flights.  We  will 
not  here  encumber  the  reader's  memoiy  with  a 


list  of  names  belonging  to  the  intervening  period 
(see  list  below).  Many  of  these  operas  were 
oomposed  in  collaboration  with  Oherubini,  Oatel, ' 
Isouard,  and  others;  only  'Lenouveau seigneur 
de  village'  (1818) and  'Le  petit  Ohaperon  rouge' 
(1818),  both  by  Boieldieu  alone,  may  be  men- 
tioned here.  After  the  successful  production 
of  the  last-named  opera,  Boieldieu,  who  had 
been  appointed  in  1817  to  succeed  M4hul  at 
professor  of  composition  in  the  Oonservatoire, 
did  not  bring  out  a  new  entire  work  for  seven 
years.  In  December  1826  the  long-expected 
'Dame  Blanche'  saw  the  light,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  unprecedented  applause.  Boieldieu 
modestly  ascribes  part  of  this  success  to  the 
national  reaction  against  the  Roesini- worship  of 
the  preceding  years.  Other  temporary  causes 
have  been  cited,  but  the  first  verdict  has  been 
confirmed  by  many  subsequent  audiences.  Up 
till  June  1875  the  opera  was  performed  at  one 
and  the  same  theatre  1840  times,  and  yet  its 
melodies  sound  as  fresh  and  are  even  now  re- 
ceived with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  on  that 
eventful  night  of  Dec  10,  1825,  so  graphically 
described  by  Boieldieu's  pupil  Adam.  Such 
pieces  as  the  cavatina  'Yiens  gentille  dame,' 
the  song  '  D'ici  voyez  ce  beau  domaine,'  or  the 
trio  at  tiie  end  of  tiie  first  act,  will  never  fail  of 
their  effect  as  long  as  the  feeling  for  true  grace 
remains. 

The  'Dame  Blanche'  is  the  finest  work  of 
Boieldieu,  and  Boieldieu  the  greatest  master  of 
the  French  school  of  comic  opera.  It  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  speak  of  the  composer,  and  of 
the  work  most  characteristic  of  his  style,  with- 
out repeating  to  some  extent,  in  a  higher  key 
of  eulogy,  what  has  already  been  said  in  these 
pages  of  other  masters  of  the  same  schooL 
With  Auber,  Boieldieu  shiu'es  verve  of  dramatic 
utterance,  with  Adam  piquancy  of  rhythmical 
structure,  while  he  avoids  almost  entirely  that 
bane  of  modem  music,  the  dance-rh3rthm,  which 
in  the  two  other  composers  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  school.  Peculiar 
to  Boieldieu  is  a  certain  homely  sweetness  of 
melody,  which  proves  its  kinship  to  that  source  of 
all  truly  national  music,  the  popular  song.  The 
'  Dame  Blanche '  might  indeed  be  considered  as 
the  artistic  continuation  of  the  chanwnj  in  the 
same  sense  as  Weber's  'Der  FreischUtz'  has 
been  called  a  dramatised  Yolkslied.  With  regard 
to  Boieldieu's  work  this  remark  indicates  at 
the  same  time  a  strong  development  of  what 
in  a  previous  article  has  been  described  as  the 
'amalgamating  force  of  French  art  and  culture' ; 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  subject 
treated  is  Scotch.  The  plot  is  a  compound  of 
two  of  Scott's  novels,  The  MimasUry  and 
Ouy  Mannering,  The  Scotch  airs,  also,  intro- 
duoad  by  Boieldieu,  although  correctly  tran- 
scribed, appear,  in  their  harmonic  and  rhythmi- 
cal treatment,  thoroughly  French.  The  tune  of 
'  Robin  Adair/  described  as  '  le  chant  oidinaire 
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de  U  triba  d'Ayenel,'  would  perhaps  hardly 
be  recognised  by  a  genuine  North  Briton  ;  but 
what  it  has  lost  in  raciness  it  has  gained  in 
sweetness.  In  the  finale  of  the  second  act  we 
have  a  laige  ensemble  of  seven  solo  voices  and 
chorus.  All  these  comment  upon  one  and  the 
same  event  with  sentiments  as  widely  different 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  We  hear  the  dis- 
appointed growl  of  baffled  vice,  the  triumph  of 
loyal  attachment,  and  the  subdued  note  of 
tender  love — all  mingling  with  each  other  and 
yet  arranged  in  separate  groups  of  graphic  dis- 
tinctness. This  ensemble,  and  indeed  the 
whole  auction  scene,  deserve  the  appellation 
'classical '  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  remainder  of  Boieldieu's  life  is  sad  to 
relate.  He  produced  another  opera,  called  'Les 
Deux  Nuits,'  in  1829,  but  it  proved  a  failure, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  dull  libretto  by  Bouilly, 
which  the  composer  had  accepted  out  of  good 
nature.  This  disappointment  may  have  fostered 
the  pulmonary  disease,  the  germs  of  which 
Boieldieu  had  brought  back  fh>m  Russia.  In 
Tain  he  sought  recovery  in  the  mild  climate 
of  Southern  France.  Pecuniary  difficulties  in- 
•creased  the  discomforts  of  his  failing  health. 
The  bankruptcy  of  the  Op4ra  Comique  and  the 
expulsion  of  Charles  X.,  from  whom  he  had 
received  a  pension,  depiived  Boieldieu  of  his 
ohief  sources  of  income.  At  last  M.  Thiers,  the 
minister  of  Louis  Philippe,  relieved  the  master's 
anxieties  by  a  Government  pension  of  6000 
francs.  [For  some  time  about  1883,  Boieldieu 
lived  at  Geneva ;  see  an  interesting  article  in 
the  Rivista  Mtuieale  Italianat  viL  269.]  Boiel- 
dieu died  Oct.  8,  1834,  at  Jarcy,  his  country 
house,  near  Paris.  The  troubles  of  his  last 
years  were  shared  and  softened  by  his  second 
wife,  a  singer  named  Phillis,  to  whom  the  com- 
poser was  united  in  1827  after  a  long  and  tender 
attachment  By  her  he  had  a  son,  Adrien 
Louis  Victor,  bom  Nov.  3, 1815,  and  educated 
at  the  Conservatoire  under  his  father.  He 
wrote  several  comic  operas,  some  of  which  have 
been  successfully  performed  attheOp^ra Comique 
and  other  theatres.  It  was  perhaps  chiefly  the 
burden  of  his  name  which  prevented  him  from 
takingamoredistinguished  position  amongst  con- 
temporary French  composers.  At  the  centenary 
celebration  of  his  father's  birthday  at  Rouen  in 
1875,  a  mass,  and  a  comic  opera  by  the  younger 
Boieldieu,  called  'La  Halte  du  Roi,'  were  per- 
formed with  great  success. 

The  following   titles  complete   the  list  of 
Boieldieu's  works : — 


* Phammond'  (wiili  Barton ftad  Knotwr).  lfl»;  Md  *Ia MuquiM 


de  BrIiiTiUien'  (with  Auber.  Batton.  Berton.  BlAngtnl,  Canfa, 

y.)    'Marg  .  

1838 ;  and  '  L'Atoula,'  anothar  poathamous  work,  in  1841.    (QiMHafi- 


Chemblnl.  HArold.  and  TUr).  1881.   (Pougln'aSappleinmit  to  FdUa** 
Dietlonarj.)    '  Margoerite'  waa  produoad  after  Boialdteu'a  daath  in 

:  and'L'Ai« 

Lntkon.) 


YOIa  I 


F.  H. 

BOISDEFFRE,  Ren*  de,  French  composer, 
bom  at  Vesoul,  April  8,  1888,  has  lived  since 
1843  in  Paris.  He  has  been  favourably  known 
as  a  composer  since  1864  ;  in  1888  he  gained 
the  Prix  Chartier  with  his  chamber  compositions, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned,  pianoforte 
sonatas,  two  trios,  a  piano  quartet,  two  piano 
quintets,  and  a  piano  sestet,  op.  43.  He  has 
written  'Scenes  champs tres,'  a  symphony  in  A 
minor,  and  other  works  for  orchestra,  a  *  Messe 
solennelle,'  and  a  cantata  setting  of  the  'Can- 
tique  des  Cantiques.'  Boisdeffre  writes  with 
great  elegance  of  style,  but  lacks  the  qualities 
of  invention  required  in  composers  of  the  highest 
rank.  (See  the  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert  in 
Nowjeaux  PtoJUs  de  Mtisiciens,  1892.)  o.  F. 

BOITO,  Arrioo,  Italian  poet  and  composer, 
bom  at  Padua,  Feb.  24,  1842.  His  father  was 
an  Italian  painter,  and  his  mother  a  Polish 
lady,  Countess  Josephine  Radolinska,  which  to  a 
great  extent  accounts  for  the  blendingof  northern 
and  southern  inspiration  that  is  the  character- 
istic of  all  Arrigo  Boito's  poetical  and  musical 
works.  From  an  elder  brother,  Camillo,  an 
eminent  architect,  critic  and  novelist,  Arrigo 
acquired  from  his  early  years  a  taste  for  poetry. 
It  may  be  said  here  that  it  was  Camillo  Boito 
who  directed  his  brother's  attention  to  Goethe's 
Faiui  as  the  proper  subject  for  a  grand  opera, 
and  this  years  before  Gounod's  masterpiece  was 
written. 

In  1856  Boito's  mother  left  Padua  and  settled 
in  Milan  so  that  he  might  study  at  the  Conser- 
vatorio  there.  Arrigo  was  admitted  as  a  pupil 
in  the  composition  class  of  Alberto  Mazzu- 
cato.  It  is  asserted  on  excellent  authority  that 
during  the  first  two  years  at  the  school,  he 
showed  so  little  aptitude  for  music,  that  more 
than  once  the  director,  Lauro  Rossi,  and  the 
examiners  were  on  the  point  of  dismissing  him, 
and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  determinate  and 
steady  opposition  of  his  professor  that  the  de- 
cisive measure  was  not  carried  out.  This  fact, 
compared  with  a  similar  incident  in  the  career 
of  Verdi,  who  at  a  comparatively  advanced  age 
was  refused  admission  to  the  same  institution 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  aptitude  for  the 
study  of  music,  will  not  fail  to  strike  the  re- 
flective mind,  and  to  show  how  in  some  cases 
genius  may  be  latent,  and  may  reveal  itself  only 
after  years  of  well-directed  industry. 

The  musical  lessons  at  the  Conservatorio  being 
over  before  noon,  the  young  Arrigo  would  regu- 
larly spend  his  afternoons  and  evenings  in  the 
library  of  the  Brera  studying  literature.  The 
time  thus  spent  was  soon  productive  of  excellent 
fmit:  before  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth 
year,  he  was  familiar  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
clasBicSi  had  acquired  a  perfect  mastery  of  the 
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Italian  and  French  langoages,  and  his  firs^ 
essays  in  the  Italian  and  French  press  at  onoe 
attracted  the  attention  of  scholars  in  both 
countries  to  him.  Some  articles  in  a  French 
review  were  the  cause  of  Victor  Hugo's  writing 
a  most  flattering  letter  to  the  unknown  author, 
while  in  Italy  Andrea  Maifei  and  others  publicly 
compliment^  him  on  his  early  poems. 

It  is  a  custom  at  the  Gonservatorio  of  Milan 
that  the  most  successful  pupils  of  composition 
on  leaving  school  should  write  either  an  operetta 
or  a  cantata  to  be  performed  on  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  distribution  of  prizes.  Boito's  work 
was  *  II 4  Giugno'(1860);  and  on  leaving  the  Gon- 
servatorio, Arrigo  Boito  and  Franco  Faocio  set 
to  work  together  and  produced  a  cantata,  '  Le 
Sorelle  d'ltalia '  (The  Sisters  of  Italy),  the  poem 
by  Boito,  the  music  of  the  first  part  by  Facdo, 
the  music  of  the  second  part  by  Boito.  By  the 
time  this  cantata  was  performed  in  1862,  musical 
circles  were  greatly  interested  in  the  two  pupils, 
as  it  was  known  that  Faccio  was  already  far 
advanced  in  his  opera  '  I  profughi  Fiamminghi,' 
and  that  Boito  had  already  written  and  com- 
posed several  numbers  of  his  'Faust,' — the 
garden  scene,  just  as  it  now  stands  in  '  Mefisto- 
fele,'  belongs  entirely  to  that  period. 

'  Le  Sorelle  d'ltalia '  was  an  enormous  success, 
so  much  that  the  Italian  Government,  which 
is  perhaps  the  least  musical  in  Europe,  and  the 
least  inclined  to  patronise  art,  found  itself 
almost  forced  by  the  current  of  public  opinion 
to  award  the  two  Tnaeatri  a  sum  of  money,  be- 
sides the  gold  medal,  to  enable  them  to  reside 
for  two  years  in  various  capitals  of  Europe. 

As  some  forty  years  ago  the  staple,  and  we 
may  almost  say,  the  only  paying  article  in  the 
music  market  in  Italy  was  operatic  music,  there 
was  not  the  remotest  thought  of  publishing  the 
cantata,  successful  as  it  had  been,  and  only  two 
short  duets  for  female  voices,  the  one  by  Faccio 
and  the  other  by  Boito  were  printed.  Unluckily 
the  manuscript  score,  which  ought  to  have  been 
deposited  at  the  library  of  the  Gonservatorio, 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  keeper  of  the 
library  and  of  the  director  Lauro  Rossi,  was 
lent  and  never  returned,  so  that,  unless  chance 
throws  the  manuscript  in  the  way  of  some 
musician,  no  hope  can  be  entertained  of  ever 
hearing  again  that  interesting  work,  the  authors 
themselves  having  kept  no  copy. 

During  his  residence  abroad,  Boito  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  Paris,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  rest  in  Germany.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
Wagner's  operas,  which  he  had  now  an  occasion 
of  hearing  for  the  first  time,  did  not  alter  in  the 
least  his  musical  opinions  and  feelings :  a  change 
came  over  hia  mind  many  years  after,  when 
he  began  the  critical  study  of  the  works  of 
Sebastian  Bach.  He  left  Milan  holding  Mar- 
cello,  Beethoven,  Verdi,  and  Meyerbeer  as  the 
greatest  composers  in  their  respective  fields,  and 
when  he  came  back  he  was  even  strengthened 


in  his  belief,  though  he  had  had  many  opportu- 
nities  of  hearing  excellent  performances  of  the 
best  music.  Yet — perhaps  unconsciously — he 
did  not  feel  at  one  on  musical  subjects  with  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen.  His  genius,  his 
keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  his  devotion 
to  Beethoven  and  Marcello,  had  enlarged  his 
ideas  beyond  the  limits  that  were  imposed  upon 
an  operatic  composer,  and  whilst  leisurely  work- 
ing at  his  *  Faust '  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
give  it  the  fiishionable  and  only  accepted  fonn 
of  the  Italian  opera.  He  was  too  modest  to 
preach  a  new  faith,  too  honest  to  demolish  before 
knowing  hdw  and  what  to  build,  and  too  noble 
to  write  with  the  sole  end  of  amusing  his  fellow 
creatures.  TMs,  and  the  success  of  Gounod's 
*  Faust '  in  Milan,  a  success  that  obliged  him  to 
give  up  any  idea  of  having  his  own  'Faust' 
performed,  gave  gradually  a  different  turn  to  his 
mind,  and  he  eventually  found  himself  more 
busy  with  literature  than  with  music.  All  his 
lyrics  bear  the  date  from  1861  to  1867  (they 
were  afterwards  published,  with  the  anagram 
'  Tobia  Gorrio '  as  the  author's  name,  at  Turin 
in  1877) :  his  novel,  *  L*  Alfier  Meno,'  was  also 
written  in  these  years.  He  started,  together 
with  Emilio  Praga  and  other  friends,  a  lively, 
brilliant,  but  short-lived  newspaper,  Figaro; 
he  contributed  critical  essays  to  Italian  and 
French  reviews,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  valuable  contributors  to  the  Oiomale  della 
Societd  del  Quartetto  di  MUano,  a  musical  paper 
edited  by  Alberto  Mazzucato,  whose  aim  was  to 
excite  an  interest  in,  and  spread  a  taste  for, 
the  study  of  instrumental  music. 

Englishmen,  accustomed  to  numberless  con- 
certs where  music  of  the  great  composers  may 
be  heard,  will  hardly  realise  what  the  condition 
of  Milan — by  far  the  most  advanced  musical 
town  in  Italy — was  in  the  sixties.  MtLsic  and 
opera  were  synonymous  words,  and  no  one  cared 
for  anything  that  had  not  been  or  could  not  be 
performed  with  success  at  the  Scala.  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
were  as  much  unknown  as  if  they  had  never 
been  bom.  Even  as  late  as  1876,  the  only 
copy  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies  to  be  had  . 
at  the  library  of  the  Gonservatorio,  was  a 
cheap  edition  printed  at  Mendrisio,  and  so  full 
of  mistakes  as  to  be  in  some  parts  unintelligible. 
This  state  of  things  was  absolutely  alarming,  and 
several  more  enlightened  persons,  amongst  them 
the  publisher  Bicordi,  Mazzucato,  Boito,  Filippi, 
etc. ,  decided  to  start  a  Society  of  Gonoerts  and  a 
newspaper,  in  order  to  improve  the  public  taste, 
and  make  it  at  least  possible  for  the  new  com- 
posers to  have  a  chance  of  being  heard  and 
appreciated. 

Boito  did  much  useful  work  in  this  direction : 
his  articles  were  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  were 
interesting  and  readable.  Amongst  various 
miscellaneous  articles  he  contributed  one  essay 
on  '  Mendelssohn  in  Italy,'  published  in  instal- 
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mentB,  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  hero  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  was  considered  disrespectful 
towards  Italian  composers  and  the  Italians  at 
large,  and  led  to  a  duel,  wherein  the  ardent 
musician  was  worsted,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  to  carry  his  right  arm  in  a  sling 
for  several  weeks  afterwards. 

In  1866  the  war  with  Austria  put  a  stop  to  all 
musical  business,  and  Boito,  Faccio,  Tagliabue, 
£milio  Praga,  and  others,  joined  the  volunteer 
corps  under  the  command  of  Garibaldi  During 
the  campaign  they  fought  bravely,  some  of  them 
even  receiving  a  special  mention  for  military 
valour.  When  the  campaign  was  over,  Boito 
decided  to  leave  Italy  and  take  up  his  residence 
in  Paris :  Victor  Hugo  encouraged  him  to  do  so, 
and  exhorted  him  to  join  the  Parisian  press, 
and  gave  him  the  wannest  and  most  affectionate 
introduction  to  Emile  de  Girardin.  Accord- 
ingly Boito  went  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1867, 
fully  determined  to  give  up  music  and  throw  in 
his  lot  with  French  journalists. 

Thus  Boito's  career  as  a  musician  would  have 
been  absolutely  over  for  ever,  but  for  a  succession 
of  unforeseen  and  trifling  incidents.  When  he 
arrived  in  Paris,  ixaile  de  Girardin,  who  was  to 
act  as  his  sponsor  on  his  entering  the  Parisian 
press,  was  the  hero  of  a  political  cause  edUbre 
attracting  for  the  moment  the  interest  of  all 
France,  and  the  introduction  had  no  practical 
consequences.  After  some  time  spent  in  vain 
suspense,  Boito  went  to  visit  a  sister  in  Poland, 
where  the  monotonous,  tranquil,  humdrum 
oountry  life,  and  the  many  forced  leisure  hours 
he  had  there,  put  him  again  in  mind  of '  Faust,' 
and  just  to  please  his  own  fancy  he  sketched  a 
musical  setting  of  an  arrangement  of  the  entire 
poem,  from  the  Prologue  in  Heaven  to  Faust's 
Death,  and  also  completed  some  of  the  principal 
scenes. 

While  he  was  waiting  for  the  autumn  to  go 
back  to  Paris  and  try  his  fortune  again,  Signori 
Bonola  and  Brunello,  the  managers  of  the  Scala, 
who  were  making  arrangements  for  the  operas 
to  be  produced  in  the  ensuing  winter  season  of 
1867-68,  and  had  already  secived  two  novelties, 
Gounod's  '  Giulietta  e  Romeo '  and  Verdi's  *  Don 
Carlos, '  heard  that '  Faust '  was  again  occupying 
Boito,  and  they  managed  to  obtain  the  opera, 
80  that  when  the  general  public  was  thinking 
that  Boito  was  on  the  staff  of  some  Paris  news- 
paper, unexpectedly  the  advertisements  an- 
nounced '  Mefistofele '  as  the  new  opera  cPobldigo 
for  the  next  season. 

No  doubt  in  the  interest  of  art  it  was  well 
that  Boito  entered  into  the  engagement,  but  it 
was  nevertheless  a  very  rash  step  on  his  part,  of 
which  the  effects  were  demonstrated  by  the 
memorable  first  performance  of  the  original 
*  Mefistofele'  which  took  place  at  the  Scala 
on  March  5,  1868.  It  must  be  fairly  owned 
that  the  public  was  not  ready  to  understand  the 
new  lan^iage  he  intended  to  speak,  nor  did 


the  poet  and  composer  know  clearly  what  he 
was  going  to  say  to  them.  There  is  no  denying 
that  the  original '  Mefistofele,'  though  poetically 
and  philosophically  admirable,  was,  taken  as  an 
opera,  both  incongruous  and  amorphous.  It  was 
an  interminable  work,  with  very  deficient  and 
feeble  orchestration,  no  dramatic  interest,  and 
composed  without  the  most  distant  thought  of 
pleasing  the  taste  of  opera-goers.  The  conception 
was  sublime  and  the  outline  bold  and  startling  ; 
but  it  was  little  more  than  a  sketch,  or  a  cartoon 
for  a  fresco,  and  the  real  work  was  absolutely 
wanting.  It  would  have  taken  at  least  a  year 
to  get  it  properly  ready,  if  the  author  had  chosen 
to  fbllow  up  the  original  scheme ;  but  Boito  found 
himself  with  very  few  months  before  him«  barely 
sufficient  to  put  the  materials  together. 

The  process  of  rehearsing  at  La  Scala  is  a  very 
long  one,  as  it  is  done  in  the  most  conscientious 
manner :  in  the  case  of  Mefistofele  it  was  extra- 
ordinarily long,  owing  to  the  enormousdifficulties 
the  chorus  and  the  orchestra  had  to  grapple 
with  ;  partial  and  general  rehearsals  amounted, 
if  we  remember  right,  to  fifty-two,  and  during 
the  many  weeks  spent  in  this  way,  all  the  inter- 
preters had  grown  so  accustomed  to  Boito's  style, 
and  his  music  had  become  so  clear  and  familiar 
to  them,  that  their  heart  warmed  toward  the 
young  composer,  they  thought  him  the  greatest 
composer  in  Italy,  and  answered  to  the  numerous 
questions  directed  to  them  by  known  and  un- 
known persons  about  the  merit  of  the  new  opera, 
<a  second  Guglielmo  Tell'  < Mefistofele'  had 
absorbed  the  attention  of  all  Milan,  and  of  all 
musicians  and  amateurs  of  Italy :  all  seats  and 
standing  places  had  been  sold  weeks  before  the 
performance,  and  never  after  or  before  has  been 
witnessed  such  an  interest  taken  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  young  composer's  first  opera.  Jn  order 
to  centre  entirely  the  public  interest  in  Boito,  it 
was  decided  to  make  a  breach  of  custom  and  let 
the  composer  conduct  his  own  work;  and  another 
breach  of  custom  was  made  by  publishing  and 
selling  the  libretto  a  few  days  before  the  per- 
formance. The  first  edition  was  bought  up  in  a 
few  hours,  and  eagerly,  almost  savagely,  read, 
conmiented  on,  dissected,  submitted  to  the  most 
minute  analysis. 

The  long-expected  day  came  at  length,  and 
though  the  performance  was  to  begin  at  7.80, 
shortly  after  2  o'clock  the  fortunate  possessors  of 
unnumbered  seats  could  already  be  seen  to  gather 
near  the  large  doors,  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
places.  Boito's  appearance  was  the  signal  for  an 
applause  as  spontaneous  as  it  was  unanimous, 
that  began  simultaneously  in  all  quarters  of  the 
house,  and  lasted  several  minutes.  During  all 
the  prologue  perfect  silence  was  maintained,  and 
an  attempt  to  applaud  the  '  vocal  scherzo '  was 
instantly  suppressed  ;  the  chorus  and  orchestra 
sang  and  played  magnificently,  and  the  effect 
seemed  irresistible,  and  yet  even  towards  the 
▼eiy  end  not  the  slightest  guess  oould  be  given 
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as  to  the  result,  so  that  the  nervousness  of  all 
the  admirers  and  friends  of  Boito  was  increasing 
every  minute  ;  but  when  the  choir  gave  out  the 
last  chord  of  £  major,  there  came  such  a  sudden 
thunder  of  applause  that  the  last  bars  were  per- 
fectly inaudible,  though  'pl&yed/ortiasimo  by  the 
full  orchestra  and  military  band.  Six  times 
Boito  had  to  bow  his  aotnowledgment,  and  yet 
the  sound  of  applause  still  rang  for  minutes 
through  the  house  ;  the  cheering  was  taken  up 
in  the  piazza  outside  the  theatre,  and  it  even 
reached  the  surrounding  eaff^,  where  hundreds 
of  musidana  had  gathered  with  their  friends  to 
be  in  advance  of  any  intelligence. 

The  friends  of  Boito  were  wild  with  excite- 
ment, and  prophesied  the  triumph  of  the  opera  ; 
but  these  prophecies  were  not  destined  to  be 
realised.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  intrin- 
sic reasons  that  made  the  original  'Mefistofele' 
unfit  for  the  stage  ;  in  addition  to  these  there 
was  a  very  powerful  accidental  one  that  hastened 
the  fall  of  the  work,  i,e,  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
the  interpreters  of  the  chief  characters. 

Tlie  first  abt  did  not  produce  any  impression, 
in  fact  it  went  a  good  way  to  cool  down  the 
enthusiasm :  the  garden  scene  in  the  second  act 
displeased  the  public,  who  contrasted  it  with  the 
parallel  scene  in  Oounod*s  third  act,  and  found 
Boito*s  music  decidedly  inferior:  the  'Sabba 
Roman tico*'  turned  the  scale  altogether.  At 
the  moment  of  Mefistofele's  coronation  the 
wizards,  witches,  and  all  the  infernal  crews 
knelt  down,  and  satirising  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  Church,  sang  the  plainsong  of  the 
TarUum  ergo.  From  a  poetical  and  musical 
point  of  view  it  was  a  splendid  effect,  but  it 
was  unquestionably  in  very  bad  taste  to  parody 
one  of  the  most  popular  hymns  of  the  Church. 
The  audience  considered  it  as  irreverent,  lost 
all  patience,  and  began  to  hiss  as  lustily  and 
heartily  as  they  had  applauded  before.  Boito's 
partisans  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  kept  up 
to  the  very  end  of  the  opera  a  strong  opposition 
to  the  miyority,  but  this  of  course  served  only 
to  increase  the  disturbance.  Challenges  were 
exchanged,  resulting  in  duels  the  next  morning, 
the  confusion  and  clamour  in  the  theatre  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts 
it  was  at  times  utterly  impossible  to  hear  either 
chorus  or  orchestra.  When  the  curtain  fell  for 
the  last  time,  all  the  members  of  the  orchestra 
rose  to  their  feet  like  one  man  and  enthusiastic- 
ally cheered  the  unfortunate  composer  ;  a  ru^h 
was  made  from  the  pit  into  the  stalls,  and  a 
shrieking  and howlingcrowd  hissingand applaud- 
ing wildly  rushed  forward  toward  the  orchestra. 
The  house  was  cleared  and  the  frantic  audience 
fought  it  out  in  the  streets  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  performance  bad  lasted  nearly  six 
hours. 

During  the  week  another-  performance  took 
place :  one  night  the  prologue,  1^  2nd,  and  3rd 
acts  were  given ;  on  the  following  night  prologue, 


4th  and  5th  acts ;  but  the  conflicting  parties 
could  not  agree,  and  at  last  the  chief  of  the 
polioe  thought  wise  to  interfere,  and  'Mefia- 
tofele '  had  to  be  withdrawn  by  crdtr. 

The  idea  of  having  the  score  of  the  original 
'Mefistofele'  printed,  has  been  unfortunately 
abandoned,  yet  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  time 
the  scheme  may  be  carried  out.  For  even  if  the 
thought  of  having  the  original  opera  performed 
in  its  entirety  were  to  be  dismissed,  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  regret  that  musicians  should  not 
have  the  oppoHunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  that  grand  conception,  either  by  reading 
it  or  by  partial  pefformanoes.  The  *  Mefistofele ' 
in  its  present  fbrm  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  original  work  as  W.  G.  Wills's  'Faust' 
to  Goethe's  masterpiece:  it  is  an  adaptation 
for  the  stage,  of  more  practical  use  than  the 
original,  but  of  far  less  artistic  import. 

The  only  decided  improvement  in  the  re- 
arrangement is  the  assignment  of  the  part  of 
Faust  to  a  tenor  instead  of  a  baritone :  the  ab- 
sence of  a  tenor  makes  an  opera  aooustically  dull 
and  engenders  monotony,  especially  in  a  long 
work.  The  parts  that  have  suffered  more  by  the 
alterations  are  the  scene  at  Frankfort  in  the 
first  act,  and  the  'Sabba  Romantioo'  in  the 
second  act.  These  two  parts  were  much  more 
freely  developed,  and  might  nowadays  be  per- 
formed by  themselves  as  cantatas ;  and  the  same 
applies  to  the  grand  scene  at  the  £mperor'8 
Palace,  now  entirely  abandoned.  A  strikingly 
original  'intermezzo  sinfonico'  (a  clever  ar- 
rangement of  which  by  Marco  Sala,  for  piano 
duet,  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Ricordi  of 
Milan)  stood  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts ; 
it  was  meant  to  illustrate  the  battle  of  the 
Emperor  against  the  pseudo-Emperor,  supported 
by  the  infernal  legions  led  by  Faust  and  Mefis- 
topheles — the  incident  which  in  Goethe's  poem 
leads  to  the  last  period  of  Faust's  life.  The 
three  themes — that  is,  the  Fanfare  of  the 
Emperor,  the  Fartfare  of  the  pseudo-Emperor, 
and  the  Famfare  in/emaUf  were  beautiful  in  con- 
ception and  interwoven  in  a  masterly  manner, 
and  the  scene  was  brought  to  a  cloee  by  Mefis- 
tofele leading  off  with  'Te  Deum  landamus' 
after  the  victory. 

From  the  spring  of  1868  to  Oct  4,  1875, 
when  the  revised  Mefistofele  was  for  Uie  first 
time  performed  at  the  Teatro  Comunale  of 
Bologna,  Boito  worked  hard  and  in  good 
earnest,  yet  of  the  two  grand  operas  which 
took  up  most  of  his  time  at  that  period  none 
But  a  few  privileged  friends  have  heard  any- 
thih|^.  They  are  *  Ero  e  Leandro'  and  'Nerone.* 
'Ero  e  Leandro'  when  finished,  did  not  please  its 
author ;  at  one  time  he  contemplated  the  idea 
of  having  th6  libretto  performed  as  a  poetical 
idyll  with  musical  intermezxos  and  choruses, 
then  he  dinnissed  the  subject  altogether,  and 
gave  the  libretto  to  Bottesini,  who  set  it  not 
ansaooessfnlly  to  musio.     More  reoentlj  it  wit 
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again  set  by  Mandnelli  and  performed  with 
succees.  Of  Boito's  muslo  nothing  remains 
except  four  themes ;  two  he  made  use  of  in 
his  *  Mefistofele,'  one  he  had  printed  as  a 
barearola  for  four  voices,  and  the  other  he 
adapted  to  an  ode  he  had  to  write  for  the 
opening  of  the  National  Exhibition  of  Turin 
in  the  spring  of  1882  (unpublished).  'Nerone/ 
so  far,  seems  to  be  the  opus  magnum  of  the 
artist's  life,  but  no  one  can  say  positively  when 
or  if  it  will  be  performed.  For  a  long  time 
the  work  has  been  so  far  ad^^oed  that  if  tne 
author  chooses  it  may  be  got  ready  in  a  few 
weeks,  but  there  are  excellent  reasons  for  not 
giving  the  finishing  touches  to  it ;  these  reasons 
of  course  are  not  made  public,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  give  a  guess  at  them  in  the  right 
direction.  Another  work,  of  no  less  importance 
than  'Nerone,'  on  which  Signer  Boito  was 
engaged  later,  is  'Orestiade,'  but  this  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  still  deeper  mystery  than  that  in 
which  'Nerone'  is  wrapped,  though  it  is  perhaps 
more  likely  that  '  Orestiade '  may  be  submitted 
to  the  public  earlier  than  the  other. 

It  is  rather  early  days  to  pronounce  e»  ca- 
(ktdra  an  opinion  as  to  the  place  which  Arrigo 
Boito  will  take  amongst  the  great  masters  ;  yet 
one  thing  is  beyond  doubt,  and  that  is,  that 
Boito  has  a  right  to  a  conspicuous  place  amongst 
the  greatest  living  artists.  It  remains  still  to 
be  seen  whether,  when  'Nerone'  is  brought 
within  reach  of  criticism,  it  will  not  ulti- 
mately be  accepted  among  the  greatest  musical 
dramas  of  the  day.  This  is  not  a  groundless 
supposition ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  poem  of 
'Nerone'  is  not  tmknown  to  the  present  writer, 
who  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of  an  indis- 
putable authority,  the  Italian  dramatist  Cossa. 
Signer  Cossa,  who  had  won  his  fame  by  his 
tragedy  'Nerone,'  was  allowed  by  Boito  to 
read  his  libretto.  His  opinion  was  as  foUovrs  : 
*  Yi  sono  dei  momenti  degni  di  Shakspeare  ;  il 
mio  Nerone,  in  confronto  al  suo,  h  roba  da  ra- 
gazzi.'  (There  are  conceptions  worthy  of  Shak- 
speare himself :  my  Nerone  compared  to  his  is 
mere  child's-play).  [It  is  not  possible  to  assert 
with  any  confidence  that  the  published  tragedy 
of  *  Nerone'  (1901)  is  the  libretto  here  alluded 
to,  but  that  it  is  a  magnificent  literary  work  is 
beyond  question.] 

In  later  years  Boito  became  a  fervent  admirer 
of  Wagner,  and  particularly  of  *  Lohengrin '  and 
the  *Meistersinger,'  but  he  was  not  in  the  least 
influenced  by  the  German  master's  work :  he 
admired  but  did  not  follow  him.  The  only 
influences  that  acted  strongly  on  him  were  those 
of  Beethoven  and  Marcello,  and  a  careful  and 
diligent  study  of  '  Mefistofele '  will  corroborate 
this  assertion.  About  the  time  when '  Mefistofele ' 
was  given  in  Bologna,  he  began  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach,  who  has 
since  then  reigned  supreme  in  his  estimation. 
Only  the  future  will  show  what  influence  this 


study  has  brought  to  bear  on  his  musical  con- 
ceptions. 

As  we  said  above,  all  Boito's  best  poems  are 
to  be  found  in  II  libro  dei  Versi,  a  little  book 
of  less  than  two  hundred  pages.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  '  R^  Orso '  they  are  short  poems,  full 
of  originality  and  character.  Opinions  differed 
widely  on  their  merit,  but  admirers  and  de- 
tractors agreed  that  either  as  an  ornament  or 
as  a  blemish  they  stand  by  themselves  in  Italian 
literature,  and  that  he  is  no  imitator.  *La 
mummia,'  'George  Pfecher'  and  *Ad  Emilio 
Praga'  have  always  been  considered  the  best, 
and  '  King  Orso '  a  Jiaba,  in  two  legends,  an 
intermezzo  and  a  moral,  stands  like,  a  sphinx 
in  the  way  of  learned  critics.  What  the  poet 
meant  by  it  no  one  knows,  but  leaving  apart 
the  drift  of  the  poem  there  are  in  it  flashes 
of  light)  dazzling,  wild,  and  sweet.  The  fifth 
number  of  the  second  legend,  where  the  author 
narrates  the  thirty  years'  wandering  of  the 
worm  that  by  fate  had  to  enter  the  sepulchre 
of  King  Orso,  is  a  marvel  in  its  kind,  and 
the  troubadour's  song  (legend  1,  no.  7)  is  un- 
surpassed in  gentleness  of  thought  and  sweet- 
ness of  expression,  so  much  so  that  it  is  a 
wonder  that  song-writers  have  not  yet  seized 
upon  it 

Boito  is  the  author  of  several  librettos  or, 
rather,  dramas  for  music,  for  it  would  be  unfair 
to  rank  these  literary  gems  on  a  line  with 
the  old-fashioned  librettos  of  Italian  operas. 
They  are : — *  Mefistofele,'  *  Nerone,'  *  Orestiade,' 
set  to  music  by  himself :  'Ero  e  Leandro '  (Bot- 
tesini  and  Mandnelli),  *  Amleto '  (Faccio),  *  Gio- 
conda '  (Ponchielli),  *  Alessandro  Famese '  (Pa- 
lumbo),  'Tram '  (Dominiceto),  *  Otello '  (Verdi), 
and  '  Falstafi''  (Verdi),  the  last  a  work  which 
must  rank  as  his  masterpiece.  Each  of  those 
that  have  been  published  constitutes  a  perfect 
work  of  art  by  itself,  independently  of  the  musical 
setting.  He  is  likewise  the  author  of  several 
translations,  which  include  Wagner's  '  Tristano 
ed  Isolta,'  'Rienzi,'  and  *Cena  degli  Apostoli,' 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  and  some  smaller 
works  by  Schumann  and  Rubinstein. 

Arrigo  Boito  has,  since  1867,  resided  in  Milan, 
where  he  lives  with  his  brother  Camillo.  He 
does  not  occupy  any  official  position,  and  leads 
a  quiet  and  retired  life.  Though  he  is  good- 
humoured,  a  pleasant  companion,  and  of  a  kind 
and  cheerful  disposition,  he  carefully  shuns 
fashionable  society.  The  Italian  Government 
has  conferred  upon  him  first  the  title  of  '  Cava- 
liere,*  then  of  *UflSciale,*  and  lately  of  *Com- 
mendatore ' ;  but  though  he  does  not  make 
a  cheap  show  of  pompous  independence  in 
refusing  these  titles,  he  does  not  like  to  be 
addressed  otherwise  than  by  his  simple  name, 
and  even  on  state  occasions  he  is  never  known 
to  have  worn  the  decoration  to  which  he  is 
entitled.'  In  1892  he  was  appointed  inspector- 
general  of  technical  instruction  in  the  oonserva- 
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tori  of  Italy,  and  in  1895  he  was  made 
Ohevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.         o.  M. 

BOLERO.  A  brisk  Spanish  danoe  in  8-4 
time.     The  earliest  form  of  its  rhythm  was 

lirrrircjin 

which  later  became 

hcumrircjiri 

while  to  the  longer  notes  of  the  accompaniment 
shorter  melody  notes  were  given,  and  irice  versA, 
Gradually  the  rhythm  of  the  castanets,  which 
were  used  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  dance  by 
the  dancers  themselves,  was  introduced  into  the 
music,  which  now  assumed  this  form : — 

I  rcrrrrr  I  or  I  rchrrrrn 

The  bolero  usually  consists  of  two  chief  ports, 
each  repeated,  and  a  trio.  The  castanet  rhythm 
above  referred  to  mostly  commences  at  least  one 
bar  before  the  melody.  Good  examples  of  the 
bolero  may  be  found  in  M^hul's  'Les  deux 
Aveugles,'  Weber's  'Preciosa'  (gipsy -ballet), 
and  Auber's  '  Masaniello,'  as  well  as  Chopin's 
bolero  for  piano  solo,  op.  19.  b.  P. 

BOLLA,  SiGNOBA.,  an  Italian  prima  bufia, 
who  sang  in  London  at  the  opera  in  1794.  She 
was  a  very  pretty  woman,  and  a  'pleasing,  genteel 
actress,'  who  with  a  better  voice  would  have 
been  an  excellent  singer.  She  was  very  success- 
ful in  Paisiello's  '  Zingari,'  and  in  *  Nina,'  which 
latter  she  chose  for  her  benefit,  with  spoken 
dialogue  instead  of  recitative ;  but  this  was 
considered  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the 
English  theatres,  and  after  a  few  nights  it  was 
stopped  *  by  authority.'  In  1 802  she  was  singing 
at  Paris  in  opera  buffa  with  T«azzarini  and 
Strinasacchi  j.  m. 

BOLOGNA.  The  first  school  for  instruction 
in  music  in  Italy  was  founded  at  Bologna  in 
1482  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  when  Bartolommeo 
Ramis  Pereja,  a  Spaniard,  was  summoned  from 
Salamanca  to  preside  over  it.  Spataro  (so  called 
because  he  was  by  trade  a  maker  of  scabbards), 
one  of  the  early  Italian  writers  on  music  in  the 
15th  century,  was  a  disciple  of  Pereja. 

In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  Bologna  had 
as  many  as  thirty  academies  for  the  promotion 
of  various  sciences  and  arts.  Four  out  of  this 
number  were  musical,  not  including  that  of  the 
'Gelati*  (founded  1588),  which  comprehended 
every  science  and  art,  and  flourished  throughout 
the  1 6th  century.  One  of  its  members,  Girolamo 
Desideri,  wrote  a  valuable  treatise  on  music. 
The  four  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  'Dei  Concordi,'foundedin  1615.  The  arms 
chosen  by  this  institution  were — three  time- 
pieces, a  dock,  an  hour-glass,  and  a  dial.  The 
motto — 'Tendimus  una.' 

2.  *Dei  Filomusi,'  founded  in  1622  by  Giro- 
lamo Giacobbi,  a  learned  classical  composer  of 
the  Bolognese  school,  and  maestro  di  cappella 
of  San  Petronio.     lliis  academy  was  entirely 


devoted  to  the  study  of  musical  science.  Device 
— a  bush  of  reeds,  with  the  motto  'Yods  duloe- 
dine  captant.' 

8.  '  Dei  Filaschid,'  opened  in  1688.  Device 
— David's  harp  :  motto —  *  Orbem  demulcet 
attactu.'  The  object  of  this  institution  was  to 
inquire  into  the  science  of  sound. 

4.  *Dei  Filarmonici,'  instituted  in  1675  by 
Vincenzo  Oarrati  entirely  for  music  Bumey,  in 
his  Present  State,  etc  (France  and  Italy)  1778 
(p.  230),  speaks  of  this  academy  as  still  in 
existence.  He  was  present  at  a  kind  of  trial 
of  skill  amongst  the  academicians,  which  took 
place  annually  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni 
in  Monte.  The  members  of  this  sodety  each 
composed  portions  of  the  service,  and  Bumey, 
whose  opinion  of  the  performance  was  asked^ 
praises  highly  the  variety  of  style  and  masterly 
compositions  of  the  members.  'At  this  per- 
formance,' he  says,  'were  present  Mr.  Mozart 
and  his  son,  the  little  German  whose  premature 
and  almost  supernatural  talents  so  much  as* 
tonished  us  in  London  a  few  years  ago  when 
he  had  scarce  quitted  his  infant  state.  He 
has  been  much  admired  at  Rome  and  Naples, 
and  has  been  honoured  with  the  order  of  the 
Speron  d'Oro  by  His  Holiness,  and  was  en- 
gaged to  compose  an  opera  at  Milan  for  the 
next  camivaL' 

Orlov  {TraUi  cU  Musique,  1822)  speaks  of 
the  performance  of  the  sixteen  hundred  members 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  Bologna,  in  the 
cathedral  of  San  Petronio,  to  celebrate  the  festi- 
val of  the  patron  saint.  But  there  is  no  mention 
of  this  society  in  the  report  of  1866  as  to  the 
state  of  musical  education  in  Italy. 

In  the  16th  century  there  were  but  few 
practical  musicians  of  the  Bolognese.  school, 
though  in  the  next,  owing  to  these  musical 
academies,  the  masters  of  the  cathedral  of  San 
Petronio  and  other  professors  of  the  city  were 
equal  to  those  of  the  first  class  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe. 

The  result  of  these  sodeties  also  appears  in 
the  series  of  musicaldraroas  performed  in  Bologna 
since  the  year  1600.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  public  theatre  in  this  city  till  1680,  when 
four  operas  were  performed  there  '  nel  Teatro 
Publico.'  After  this  the  music,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  written  by  Venetian  masters,  was 
supplied  by  members  of  the  Bolognese  academies. 
Among  these  were  Petronio  Frwiceschelli,  who 
set  the  prologue  to  the  opera  of  '  Oaligula ' ; 
Giuseppe  Felice  Tosi,  who  composed  ten  operas  • 
between  the  years  1679  and  1691  ;  Giaoomo 
Antonio  Perti,  a  composer  of  church  music,  but 
also  employed  in  operas  for  Bologna  and  Venice  ; 
Giovanni  Paolo  Oolonna,  maestro  di  cappella 
di  San  Petronio  ;  Aldobrandini  Albergati ;  Pis- 
tocchi,  who  founded  a  famous  Bolognese  school  of 
singing;  and  the  renowned  composers,  Olari, 
Bonondni,  and  Padre  Martim. 

[In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  when 
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sn  interest  in  serions  mosio  reyived  and  the 
modem  theories  of  dramatic  music  were  begin- 
ning to  make  their  way  in  Italy,  Bologna  was 
in  the  van  of  progress.  There  some  of  Wagner's 
operas,  notably  *  Lohengrin,'  were  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  Italy ;  and  the  musical 
culture  of  the  city  has  been  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  Italian  town,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  Milan.]  c.  m.  p. 

BOLT,  John,  bom  in  1564,  was  a  famous 
player  on  the  virginals,  and  lived  at  the  English 
court  for  three  years.  He  joined  the  Roman 
Church  in  1588,  and  was  organist  to  Sir  John 
Petre.  He  was  arrested  as  a  papist  in  1594, 
and  went  to  Louvain,  where  he  was  organist  of 
St.  Monica's  convent  for  twenty-eight  years.  He 
became  a  secular  priest,  and  dieid  August  8, 1640. 
Queen  Elizabeth  thought  highly  of  him  for  his 
voice  and  skill  in  music.  w.  h.  o.  f. 

BOMBAEDON,  BOMBARD,  BASS-POM- 
MER  or  BRUMMER,  were  originally  names 
of  the  deeper  varieties  of  the  oboe  or  bassoon 
fiunily ;  the  bombardon,  or  contra-bass  pommer, 
the  largest  instrument,  reaching  to  FFF.  These 
large  instruments  differed  from  the  bassoon  in 
being  in  one  length  without  bend  (the  crook  only 
excepted),  and  in  having  a  much  more  limited 
compass.  There  are  examples  of  16th  century 
date  in  the  Hochschule  fUr  Musik  at  Berlin, 
and  in  the  CJonservatoire  Royal  de  Musique, 
Brussels  (see  Pommer).  From  these  the  name 
was  transferred  to  a  bass  reed  stop  on  the  organ, 
with  16-foot  tone.  In  the  TraiU  de  VO^fue, 
by  Dom  Bedos,  it  appears  that  the  stop  was 
sometimes  carried  down  to  S2-foot  F.  It  was 
mainly  employed  in  accompanying  plain-chant. 

The  name  is  now  applied  to  the  lowest 
pitched  of  the  brass  valved  instruments,  as 
made  with  large  calibre  and  broad  quality  of 
tone.  As  valves  were  applied  to  instruments  of 
this  type  before  the  date  of  Sax's  improvements, 
the  bombardons  may  be  considered  as  a  group 
by  themselves,  apart  from  the  saxhoms,  which 
are  more  particularly  a  series  of  instraments  of 
the  bugle  type,  ranging  from  soprano  to  baritone 
in  compass.  The  bass  and  contra -bass  valve 
instroments, including  the  euphonium  (9. v.),  are 
the  natural  development  of  the  old  bass-horns 
and  ophicleides,  the  distinctive  feature  by  which 
they  stand  differentiated  from  the  bugle  type 
being  the  free  use  of  the  pedal  octave  lying 
between  the  first  and  second  harmonics.  The 
name  bombardon  or  bass-tuba  is  usually  given 
.  to  an  instrument  having  for  its  prime  or  pedal 
note  the  F  or  E\^  of  the  16 -foot  octave,  and 
contra-bass  to  an  instrament  in  C  or  Bb,  a 
fifth  lower.  The  open  notes  of  these  four  instro- 
ments are  therefore  as  follows : — 

Bombardon  in 


Wagner  has  written  as  low  as  £b,  the  pedal 
note  in  the  second  example,  which  can  be  taken 
as  a  valve  note  on  the  F  instrument,  the  most 
usual  one  in  the  orchestra ;  lower  notes,  although 
possible  to  some  lips,  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon.  The  upward  limit  of  compass  is  one 
or  two  notes  above  the  eighth  harmonic  The 
seventh  harmonic,  as  on  all  brass  instruments, 
is  rather  flat,  but  this  is  of  no  practical  conse- 
quence, as  the  note  can  be  taken  with  the 
valves,  which  give  a  complete  chromatic  scale. 

The  instrument  is  built  in  two  forms :  up- 
right, like  the  euphonium,  but  larger;  ami 
circular,  passing  over  the  performer's  shoulder, 
with  the  bell  directed  forwards.  It  is  usually 
written  for  as  a  non-transposing  instrament  in 
the  bass  def,  but  for  brass-band  purposes  it  is 
sometimes  written  for  as  a  transposing  instro- 
ment  in  the  treble  clef,  in  which  case  the 
second  harmonic,  whatever  its 
actual  pitch,  is  always  plaoed 
on  the  middle  C  line  thus  : — 

The  tone  is  broad  and  open,  but  does  not 
blend  very  well  in  the  orchestra,  except  when  in 
combination  with  other  brass  instruments.  In 
military  and  brass  bands,  however,  the  bom- 
bardons in  Eb  and  Bb  oontribute  the  mass  of 
the  bass  tone.  b.  j.  b. 

BOMTEMPO,  Jolo  Dominoos,  important 
Portuguese  musician  and  composer,  bom  about 
1775  at  Lisbon,  settled  in  Paris  1795,  visited 
London,  returned  to  Paris,  and  finally  went 
back  to  Lisbon  in  1820  and  founded  a  phil- 
harmonic society  which  lasted  till  1828  ;  in 
1 888  he  became  head  of  the  Conservatoire.  As 
instractor  of  the  royal  family  he  ^as  made 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  and  chief  director 
of  the  court  band.  He  died  August  18,  1842. 
Amongst  his  works  the  followingdeservemention 
— *Vari9dessobreo fandango';  'Meesede Requiem 
kla  m^moire  de  Camoens ' ;  Responsorii  for  Queen 
Carlotta  Joaquina  (1822)  ;  Missa  solenne  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  Constitution  (1821)  ;  Re- 
quiems for  Maria  I.  and  Pedro  IV . ;  *  Methodo  de 
Piano '  (London,  1816)  ;  *  Alessandro  in  Efeso,' 
opera  seria.  His  style  is  clear  and  dignified, 
obviously  formed  on  Handel  and  Haydn,     f.  o. 

BOND,  Hugh,  appointed  lay- vicar  of  Exeter 
Cathedral  in  1762,  was  also  organist  of  the 
church  of  St  Mary  Arches  in  t^t  city.  He 
published  *  Twelve  Hymns  and  Four  Anthems 
for  four  voices '  of  his  composition.  Many  of 
his  pupils  rose  to  eminence  in  the  profession. 
He  died  in  1792.  w.  h.  h. 

BONNO  or  BONO,  Giuseppe,  son  of  one  of 
the  imperial  ranning  footmen,  bom  at  Vienna 
1710.  Studied  composition  at  Naples  at  the 
Emperor's  cost,  and  in  1788  was  taken  into  the 
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Imperial  Hof-kapelle  as  Hof-soholar,  from  which 
he  rose  to  be  Hof-oompositeur  (1739),  and,  on 
Gassmann'sdeath,  Hof-kapellmei8ter(l774).  He 
was  essentially  a  conrt-musician.  His  oratorios 
were  executed  after  Lent  at  the  court  chapel, 
and  his  'festi  teatrali,'  or  occasional  cantatas, 
were  mostly  performed  by  archduchesses  before 
their  imperial  parents.  Bonno  was  for  many 
years  vice-president  of  the  Tonkilnstler  Societat, 
and  the  society  executed  his  oratorio  of  'II 
Giuseppe  riconosciuto  *  (1774).  The  scores  of 
twenty-five  other  pieces,  serenatas,  pastorales, 
oratorios,  masses,  and  hymns,  are  preserved  in 
the  Imperial  Library  and  the  MusUc-Verein  at 
Vienna,  and  they  show  a  very  moderate  amount 
of  invention,  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
time  and  the  society  in  which  he  lived,  but  no 
more.  He  must,  however,  have  had  some  qualities 
to  make  up  for  these  defects,  for  Mozart  (writing 
April  11,  1781,  of  the  performances  of  one  of 
his  symphonies  under  Bonno's  direction)  calls 
him  *der  alte  ehrliche  brave  Mann.'  He  died 
April  15,  1788.  A  fine  Amen  by  him,  in  the 
grand  Italian  style,  is  engraved  in  the  Fitz- 
william  music  from  an  imfinished  mass  in  the 
ooUeotion  at  Cambridge.  c.  f.  p. 

BONONCINI  or  BUONONCINI,  a  family  of 
musicians  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The 
£Either,  Giovanni  Maria,  was  bom  at  Modena 
about  1640,  and  was  chief  musician  to  the  Duke^ 
maestro  di  cappella  of  the  church  of  San  Gio- 
vanni in  Monte  there,  afterwards  (about  1675) 
of  the  cathedral,  and  a  member  of  the  Accademia 
dei  Filarmonici  of  Bologna.  He  was  a  competent 
and  productive  artist,  who  left  compositions  in 
many  classes,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  a 
treatise  on  Musico praUico  (Bologna,  1673, 1688), 
which  was  translated  into  German,  and  is  a  clear 
and  sensible  work,  still  of  use  to  the  student. 
Five  MS.  operas  are  in  the  royal  collection  at 
Dresden,  and  many  masses,  cantatas,  sonatas, 
eta,  are  in  Eitner's  list  (Quellen-Lexikon),  He 
died  Nov.  19,  1678.  His  son,  Maro  Antonio, 
was  bom  at  Modena  1675.  He  appears  to  have 
travelled  much,  and  to  have  been  for  some  years 
in  Germany — though  this  may  be  merely  a  con- 
fusion with  his  brother.  In  1714  he  was  at 
Rome,  in  1721  maestro  di  cappella  to  the  Duke 
of  Modena,  where  he  died  July  8,  1726.  Six 
operas  of  his  are  mentioned  as  remaining  in  MS. 
His  *  Camilla,'  which  has  been  published,  had  an 
extraordinary  popularity  abroad,  and  in  England 
ran  sixty-four  nights  in  four  years  (Bumey,  iv. 
210),  For  list  of  works  see  Quellen-Lexikon. 
He  was  apparently  the  best  of  the  family,  though 
his  light  is  considerably  obscured  by  his  brother, 
Giovanni  Battista,  who  for  the  most  part 
spelt  his  name  Buononcini,  and  on  whom,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  fame  of  the  family  rests.  He 
was  bom  at  Modena  1672  (but  according  to 
Eitner,  hisop.  2  appeared  in  1678),  and  instracted 
by  his  father  and  by  Colonna.  He  was  a 
musician  of  undoubted  merit,  though  not  of 


marked  originality,  who  suffered  firom  too  close 
comparison  with  Handel — as  talent  must  always 
suffer  when  brought  into  collision  with  genius 
— and  from  a  proud  and  difficult  disposition  very 
damaging  to  his  interests.  His  fibrst  entrance 
into  the  musical  world  was  as  his  Other's  suc- 
cessor at  San  Giovanni  in  Monte  ;  afterwards 
he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Vienna  at  or 
about  1692.  His  earliest  operas,  '  TuUo  Ostilio ' 
and  '  Serse,'  were  given  at  Rome  1694.  In  1696 
we  find  him  and  Ariosti  at  the  court  of  Berlin, 
when  Handel,  then  a  lad  of  twelve,  was  there 
too  for  a  time  (Chrysander's  Handel,  L  52). 
At  Vienna  he  was  court  composer  from  1700  ta 
1711,  and  a  very  prominent  personage ;  but  from 
1706  to  1720  his  time  seems  to  have  been 
divided  between  Vienna  and  Italy.  In  the  latter 
year  he  received  a  call  to  London.  A  great  im- 
pulse had  recently  been  given  to  Italian  opera 
by  the  establishment  of  ^e  Royal  Academy  of 
Musio.  Handel  was  director,  and  Buononcini 
and  Ariosti  were  invited  over  to  place  the  new 
institution  on  the  broadest  possible  basis.  Buo- 
noncini was  received  with  extraordinary  favour, 
and  there  are  perhaps  few  subscription-lists  so 
remarkable  as  that  to  his  'Cantate  e  Duetti' 
(1721),  for  the  large  number  of  copies  taken  by 
individuals  of  rank.  In  England  at  that  time 
everything  was  more  or  less  political,  and  while 
Handel  was  supported  by  the  Hanoverian  King, 
Buononcini  was  taken  up  by  the  great  houses  of 
Rutland,  Queensberry,  Sunderland,  and  Marl- 
borough. From  the  Marlborough  family  he  en- 
joyed for  many  years  an  income  of  £500,  and  a 
home  and  an  agreeable  position  in  their  house. 
His  connection  with  the  Academy  continued  for 
seven  or  eight  years,  during  which  he  produced 
the  operas  of  'Astarto'  (originally  given  in 
Rome,  1714,  revived  in  1720),  'Crispo*  (1722), 
*Enninia'(l723),  *Famace' (1728),  *Calfuraia* 
(1724),  'Astyanax'  (1727),  and  'Griselda* 
(1722)-— though  that  was  suspected  to  be  really 
his  brother's  [see  Bumey's  Hist,  iv.  284].  AU 
these  pieces  were  well  received,  and  'Astarto' 
ran  for  thirty  nights.  An  episode  of  his 
operatic  career  was  the  joint  composition  of 
the  three  acts  of  *Muzio  Scevola,'  in  1721,  by 
Ariosti — or  according  to  Chrysander  (ii.  56) 
Filippo  Mattel,  or  Pippo — Buononcini,  and 
HandeL  Buononcini's  act  was  superior  to 
Mattel's,  but  the  judgment  of  the  public  was 
so  immistakably  in  favour  of  Handel's  as  to 
allow  of  no  appeal.  On  the  death  of  Marlborough, 
June  16,  1722,  Buononcini  was  commissioned 
to  write  the  anthem  for  his  funeral  in  Henry 
VIL's  Chapel  (August  9),  to  the  words  *  When 
Saul  was  king  over  us.'  It  was  afterwards 
published  in  score,  and  has  fine  portions,  though 
it  is  very  unequal.  About  the  year  1731  the 
discovery  that  a  madrigal  to  the  words  '  In  un& 
siepe  ombrosa,'  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Academy  some  years  previously  as  his  composi- 
tion, was  a  mere  transcript  of  one  by  Lotti,  led 
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to  a  long  correspondence,  and  caused  a  great 
deal  of  excitement  and  much  irritation  against 
Buononcini,  and  was  the  first  step  in  his  falL 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  man  of  his 
abilities,  whose  own  madrigals  were  well  known 
and  highly  thought  of  (see  Hawkins's  testimony) 
should  have  borrowed  from  another  composer, 
if  indeed  he  did  borrow  Lotti's  music  at  all — 
which  is  by  no  means  certain  (Hawkins,  ch. 
185).  The  pride  and  haughty  temper  of  the 
man,  which  closed  his  lips  during  the  whole 
contest,  was  probably  a  chief  reason  for  the 
feeling  against  him.  It  is  certain  that  it  led  to 
the  severance  of  his  connection  with  the  Marl- 
borough family,  which  took  place  shortly  after 
this  affair.  He  then  attached  himself  to  a 
certain  Oount  Ughi,  who  professed  to  have  the 
secret  of  making  gold,  went  to  France,  and  re- 
mained there  for  some  years.  There  we  catch 
sight  of  him  once  more,  playing  the  yioloncello'^  ^ 
to  a  motet  of  his  own  in  the  Chapel  of  Louis 
XV.  In  1 748  he  was  sent  for  to  Vienna  to  com- 
pose the  music  for  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(Oct  7),  and  soon  after  left  Vienna  to  be  com- 
poser to  the  Opera  at  Venice,  where  we  leave 
him. 

Besides  the  operas  ascribed  to  him — 22  in  all 
— and  the  other  works  mentioned  above,  before 
leaving  Bologna  he  published  4  masses  for  8 
Toices  each,  duetti  di  camera,  and  an  oratorio, 
'II  Giosu^'  Four  other  oratorios,  a  Te  Deum, 
etc  etc,  remain  in  MS.  at  Vienna  and  elsewhere. 
'S.  Nicola  di  Ban,'  and  a  Psalm,  *  Laudato 
pueri,'  are  in  the  Royal  College  of  Music  ;  the 
Fitzwilliam  Collection,  Cambridge,  contains  an 
act  of  the  opera,  'Etearco,'  madrigals,  and 
motets,  a  mass,  and  many  cantatas,  duets, 
and  divertimenti.  Novollo,  in  his  Fitzunlliam 
Mvsie,  published  four  movements,  of  which  the 
Sanctns  and  Pleni  sunt,  from  a  mass,  are  the 
finest,  and  they  are  very  fine.  [See  the  complete 
list  of  works  in  the  Quellen-LeKikon,'\         o. 

BONPORTI,  Francesco  Antonio,  bom  about 
1660  at  Trient,  was  an  Imperial  Counsellor  of 
Austria,  and  occupied  himself  with  music,  in 
which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  instrumental 
composers  of  importance.  His  first  work — Son- 
atas for  2  Violins  and  Bass — appeared  in  1696 
at  Venice.  These  were  followed  by  many  others, 
among  which  the  most  remarkable  are  '  Le  tri- 
omphe  de  la  grande  Alliance,'  op.  8,  and  100 
minuets  for  Violins  and  Bass.  His  '  Concertini 
e  Serenate,'  etc,  op.  12,  were  printed  at  Augs- 
burg in  1741.  p.  o. 

BONTEMPI,  Giovanni  Andrba  Anoelini, 
the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Perugia,  named  Angelini, 
adopted  the  name  of  Bontempi  from  a  rich 
citizen,  Cesare  Bontempi,  who  was,  according  to 
one  account,  his  godfather.  He  must  have  been 
bom  about  1680,  issaid  to  have  been  an  artificial 
soprano,  and  sang  in  the  choir  of  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  from  1643  to  the  middle  of  the  century, 
when  he  went  to  Dresden,  either  in  1647  or 


1660  (Fiirstenau,  in  various  books  on  the  music 
at  Dresden,  gives  contradictoiy  information,  and 
in  one,  BeUriige^  etc,  says  that  he  was  at  the 
court  of  Brandenburg  in  1644).  At  Dresden 
he  was  befriended  by  Heinrich  Schiitz,  and  in 
1666  was  appointed  capellmeister  as  coacyutor 
to  Schiitz.  After  a  year  he  gave  this  up,  and 
devoted  himself  to  science,  architecture,  etc 
He  went  in  1669  to  Italy,  and  after  a  final  visit 
to  Dresden  in  1671,  settled  down  in  his  native 
city,  and  died  there  June  1,  1705.  He  wrote 
three  theoretical  works :  Nova  qtuUiior  voeibus 
componendi  methodva  (Dresden,  1660,  dedicated 
to  Schiitz)  ;  TractcUus  in  quo  deTnonstrantur  con- 
venienticB  aojutrum  sysUmatis participcUi  (1690)  ; 
and  ffistoria  musiea,  etc.  (Perugia,  1695).  His 
operas  were  '  Paride '  (1662),  published  in  Dres- 
den with  Italian  and  German  words  ;  '  Dafiie,' 
written  with  Peranda  (1672)  ;  and  '  Jupiter  and 
lo'  (1673).  (Eitner's  QueUen-Lexikon ;  Rie- 
mann's  L^kon,)  M. 

BOOM,  Jan  van,  flute-player,  bom  at  Rot- 
terdam April  17,  1783,  belonged  to  the  band  of 
King  Louis  Bonaparte,  settled  at  Utrecht,  and 
made  many  successful  tours  in  Germany.  His 
works  chiefly  consist  of  bravura  pieces  for  the 
flute.  His  son  Jan,  bom  at  Utrecht,  Oct  15, 
1807,  was  brought  up  as  a  pianist,  and  after  a 
tour  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  in  1825  settled  at 
Stockholm,  where  in  1849  he  became  Professor 
in  the  Academy  and  Music  SohooL  In  1862  he 
visited  the  chief  capitals  of  Furope  to  examine 
the  systems  of  musical  education.  He  gave  up 
his  post  in  1865,  and  died  in  April  1872.  He 
composed  symphonies,  quartets,  trios,  and 
pianoforte  pieces  of  every  description.  Another 
son,  Hermann,  bom  Feb.  9, 1809,  was  an  excel- 
lent flautist,  a  pupil  of  Tulou's,  settled  in  Am- 
sterdam in  1880,  and  died  there  Jan.  6,  1888 
(Riemann's  Lexikon),  F.  o. 

BOOSEY  k  CO.,  music  publishers  and  musi- 
cal instrument  manufacturers.  This  house  was 
established  in  1816  by  Thomas  Boosey.  He 
commenced  business  as  an  importer  of  foreign 
music,  and  was  one  of  the  very  few  persons  then 
engaged  in  that  trade.  Subsequently  he  became 
the  English  publisher  for  Hummel,  Romberg, 
De  Beriot,  Rossini,  Yaocaj,  Meroadante,  and 
other  well-known  composers.  The  house  was 
afterwards  identified  with  the  Italian  operas  of 
Bellini,  Donizetti,  and  Verdi,  until  1854,  when 
a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  deprived  it 
of  all  its  foreign  copyrights.  This  judgment 
caused  the  firm  to  lose  'La  Sonnambula,'  *La 
Traviata,'  *I1  Trovatore,'  and  'Rigoletto,'  four 
of  the  most  valuable  properties  that  have  existed 
in  the  music  trade. 

This  serious  loss  of  copyrights  caused  the  firm 
to  change  its  character,  and  it  has  since  devoted 
its  attention  to  the  publication  of  popular  Eng- 
lish  music,  and  to  the  production  of  cheap  and 
standard  musical  works.  o. 

In  addition  to  their  original  business  of  muaio- 
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pablishing,  Boosey  k  Co.  carry  on  an  important 
busineBS  in  the  manofaoture  of  wind  instruments. 
This  originated  about  the  middle  of  last  century, 
and  has  been  gradually  developed  and  extended. 
The  first  extension  was  in  1856,  when  the  firm 
entered  into  arrangements  with  the  late  B.  S. 
Pratten,  the  flautist,  to  work  out  his  ideas  in 
flutes,  and  to  manufacture  the  instruments.  In 
1868  they  purchased  the  business  of  Mr.  Henry 
Distin,  the  acquisition  of  whose  £Ekctory  and 
plant  enabled  them  to  largely  develop  their 
brass  instrument  manufacture.  In  1874,  when 
the  firm  removed  from  Holies  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  to  their  present  premises  in  295  Regent 
Street,  the  name  of  Distin  k  Co.,  which  had 
been  used  in  connection  with  the  section  of  the 
business  formerly  Henry  Distin's,  was  given  up, 
and  the  whole  has  been  carried  on  since  that 
date  under  the  name  of  Boosey  k  Co.  only.  In 
1876  the  present  manufactory  at  Stanhope  Place, 
Marble  Arch,  was  installed,  and  in  1879  the 
manufacture  of  clarinets  and  other  reed  instru- 
ments was  added  to  the  brass  and  flute  depart- 
ments. In  addition  to  the  Pratten  model  flutes, 
Boosey  k  Co.  have  another  speciality  in  the 
patent  compensating  pistons  for  brass  instru- 
ments (see  Valve),  and  have  worked  continu- 
ously at  the  improvement  of  the  models  of  all 
wind  instruments.  D.  J.  B. 

BORD,  Antoinb,  piano-maker  in  Paris,  was 
bom  at  Toulouse  in  1814.  He  learned  his  craft 
in  Marseilles,  then  at  Lyons,  and  when  nineteen 
years  old  settled  in  Paris.  He  died  in  March 
1888.  His  claims  to  special  notice  as  a  piano- 
maker  are  founded  upon  his  invention,  in  184S, 
of  the  pressure,  or  Capo  Tasto,  bar ;  his  intro- 
duction in  1857  of  the  *Bibi'— the  Firench  name 
of  the  ungrammatical  English  *  Pianette,' — a  very 
small  upright  piano,  and  of  a  spiral  hopper  spring 
first  employed  in  those  instruments.      A.  J.  H. 

BORDES,  Charles,  bom  at  Vouvray-sur- 
Loire,  May  12,  1863,  a  pupil  of  C^sar  Franck, 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  revival  of  the  best 
church  music  in  France  ever  sinoe  Ms  appoint- 
ment in  1887  as  maitre  de  chapelle  at  Nogent- 
sur-Marae  ;  in  1890  he  went  to  Paris  to  act  in 
the  same  capacity  at  St  Gervais,  and  he  was 
not  long  in  making  the  choir  of  the  church  pre- 
eminent in  the  music  of  the  finest  schools.  He 
gave  Schumann's  mass,  op.  147,  as  well  as  Pales- 
trina's  '  Stabat  Mater,'  and  in  1892  arranged  a 
series  of  musical  services,  the  '  Semaines  saintes 
de  Saint-Gervais,'  which  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention that  he  founded  an  'Association  des 
Chanteurs  de  Saint-Gervais,'  a  society  for  the 
exclusive  study  of  old  church  music  of  the  15  th, 
16th,  and  17  th  centuries.  A  lai^  number  of 
concerts  have  been  given  by  this  society,  notably 
a  series  during  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900 ; 
its  success  and  popularity  have  not  decreased 
since  its  rupture  with  the  church  from  which  it 
took  its  name,  owing  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
employment  of  female  voices.     For  the  sodety'a 


use  Bordes  has  published  an  Anthologie  da 
Mdttres  religieux  primitifs  ;  this,  and  a  remark- 
able work.  Archives  de  la  Tradition  B(iag[%te, 
undertaken  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister 
of  Education  in  1889  and  1890,  made  his  name 
widely  known.  Bordes  has  also  written  orches- 
tral pieces,  given  at  the  Soci^t^  Nationale  in 
Paris,  chamber  music,  choral  compositions,  and 
a  three-act  musical  drama,  'LesTroisyagues,'not 
yet  performed.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  new 
'  Schola  Cantorum,'  in  1 894,  '  for  the  restoration 
of  church  music  in  France,'  and  its  professor  at 
the  school  established  by  this  institution  in 
1896.  Q.  F. 

BORDOGNI,  GniLio  Makoo,  bom  in  1788 
at  Gazzaniga  near  Bergamo,  pupil  of  Simone 
Mayr,  appeared  with  great  success  as  tenor  at 
Milan  from  1818  to  1815,  and  was  engaged  at  the 
Th^tre  Italiens,  Paris,  from  1819  to  1838.  His 
chief  claim  to  remembrance  is  based  on  his  great 
renown  as  a  teacher  of  singing  ;  he  was  engaged 
from  1820tol823at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and 
after  an  interval  again  appointed,  retaining  his 
place  for  many  years.  He  wrote  a  large  number 
of  '  vocalises '  of  great  practical  use.  He  died 
in  Paris,  July  31,  1856  (Riemann's  Lexikon), 

BORDONI,  Faustina.     [See  Hassb.] 

BORGHI,  Adelaide,  formerly  a  celebrated 
mezzo-soprano  singer,  well  known  as  Borghi- 
Mamo,  was  bom  in  1829  at  Bologna.  She 
showed  as  a  child  great  aptitude  for  singing,  and 
received  instroction  or  advice  from  Pasta,  and 
was  also  later  advised  by  Rossini  to  adopt  a 
musical  career.  She  made  a  successful  d^but  in 
1846  at  Urbino  in  '  U  Giuramento'  of  Meroa- 
dante,  and  was  engaged  there.  She  sang  next 
at  Malta,  where  in  1849  she  married  Signor 
Mamo,  a  native  of  that  place  ;  she  sang  also  at 
Naples,  Florence,  Leghorn,  etc 

Madame  Borghi-Mamo  appeared  in  Italian 
opera  in  1854-56,  at  Vienna  in  the  spring, 
and  in  the  winter  at  Paris,  and  was  highly  sue- 
cessfuL  In  Paris,  on  Deo.  28,  1854,  she  played 
Azucena,  on  the  production  there  of  *  H  Trova- 
tore,*  Leodato  on  revival  of  Pacini's  *Gli  Arabi 
nelle  Gallie,'  Jan.  24, 1855,  Edoardo  ('Matildedi 
Shabran '),  Arsace,  Rosina,  La  Cenerentola,  eto. 
From  1856tol859  she  sang  with  the  same  success 
at  the  Grand  Opera,  among  other  parts  Azuoena 
on  production  of  'Trovatore'  in  French,  Jan.  12, 
1857,  Melusine  (Hal^vy's  'Magicienne'),  March 
17,  1858,  Olympia  (F^licien  David's  *Herou- 
lanum '),  March  4, 1 859,  in  the  production  of  those 
operas ;  and  as  Fid^  Leonora,  and  Gatarina  on 
the  respective  revivals  of  *  Le  Proph^te,*  *  La 
Favourite,'  and  '  La  Reine  de  Chypre  *  rLigarte, 
Bihlioth^que  de  VOpira).  She  went  back  to  the 
'  Italiens '  and  played  the  title  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Braga's  '  Margherita  la  Mendicante,' 
Deo.  20,  1859,  Desdemona,  eto. 

On  April  12, 1860,  Madame  Borghi-Mamo  first 
appeared  in  England  at  Her  Majesty's  as  Leonora 
('LaFavorita');  shesangduringtheseasonasDeB- 
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demona,  Bosina,  Azncena,  Maffio  Orsini,  Zerlina 
( *  Don  Giovanni '),  and  Urbano  ( 'Les  Huguenots '), 
and  was  generally  well  received  both  by  press  and 
public.  'She  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished singers,  but  also  one  of  the  finest  actresses 
of  the  lyric  stage'  (Musical  World,)A&y  5, 1860). 
She  also  sang  with  great  success  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, New  Philharmonic,  at  the  Norwich 
Festival,  and  in  opera  in  the  provinces.  She  never 
reappeared  in  England,  but  returned  to  Italy 
and  sang  at  Milan,  afterwards  at  Paris,  Lisbon, 
etc.    She  is  now  living  in  retirement  at  Florence. 

A  daughter  Erhinia,  a  soprano,  has  sung  with 
success  in  Italian  opera  in  Italy,  Paris,  Madrid, 
and  Lisbon,  and  in  1875  played  Margaret  and 
Helen  of  Troy  in  the  reproduction  of  Boito's 
'  Mefistofele '  at  Bologna.  a.  o. 

BORGHI,  Luioi,  a  violinist  and  composer ; 
pupil  of  Pugnani ;  appeared  in  London  as  a 
violinist  in  1774,  as  a  viola-player  in  1777,  and 
settled  here  in  about  1780 ;  he  was  leader  of  the 
second  violins  at  the  Handel  Commemoration  in 
1784.  He  published  '  Litanies  de  la  Yierge  k 
4  voix '  in  Paris  ;  violin  solos  ;  duos  for  violins, 
violin  and  alto,  violin  and  cello ;  violin-concertos ; 
symphonies  for  orchestra,  and  a  set  of  Italian 
canzonets.  p.  d. 

BORJON,  Charles  Emmanitel  (incorrectly 
Bourgeon),  db  Scellert,  advocate  in  the  Parle- 
ment  of  Paris,  author  of  many  law-books,  and  an 
eminent  amateur,  bom  about  1633,  died  in  Paris 
May  4,  1691.  He  was  a  remarkable  performer 
on  the  musette,  and  author  of  a  TraiU  de  la 
Musette  (Lyons,  1672),  which  contains  a  method 
of  instruction,  plates,  and  airs  collected  by  him 
in  various  parts  of  France.  Borjon  was  evidently 
a  man  of  culture.  He  excelled  in  cutting  out 
figures  in  parchment,  some  of  which  were  noticed 
and  valued  by  Louis  XIY.  m.  c.  a 

BORODIN,  Alexander  Porpht^evich, 
bom  at  St  Petersburg,  Nov.  12,  1834,  was  the 
iU^gitimate  son  of  a  IMnce  of  Imeretia.  He  was 
brought  up  by  his  mother,  who  gave  him  every 
educational  advantage.  In  boyhood  he  showed 
great  love  of  music,  and  still  more  marked  apti- 
tude for  science.  He  chose  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  served  two  years  in  a  military  hospitaL 
f^m  1859  to  1862  he  studied  abroad  at  the 
Government's  expense,  and  soon  after  his  return, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  St.  Petersburg.  In  1862  Borodin 
met  Balakirev,  whose  enthusiasm  rekindled  his 
own  former  love  of  music  and  gave  it  a  more 
serious  intention.  He  now  became  one  of 
Balakirev's  most  fervent  disciples,  and  devoted 
all  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  harmony  and  com- 
position. Henceforward,  he  engaged  in  that 
strenuous  endeavour  to  serve  two  masters,  which 
probably  accounted  for  his  comparatively  early 
death.  He  made  his  mark  in  the  world  of  science 
no  less  clearly  than  in  that  of  art,  leaving  not 
only  numerous  important  treatises  on  chemistiy, 


but  taking  an  active  part  in  founding  the  School 
of  Medicine  for  Women,  where  he  lectured  from 
1872  until  the  day  of  his  death.  ^  In  1877 
Borodin,  with  two  of  his  pupils,  made  a  kind  of 
scientiiicand  musical  pilgrimage  across  Germany, 
with  Weimar  for  its  final  goaL  Liszt  was  at 
that  time  the  reigning  monarch  there,  and  it  is 
his  court  and  school  which  Borodin  describes  in 
the  series  of  delightful  letters  to  his  wife,  after- 
wards published  by  his  friend  and  biographer 
Vladimir  Stassov.  These  letters  present  an  in- 
comparable portrait  of  the  great  virtuoso,  and 
reveal  his  intimate  views  upon  the  music  of  the 
New  Russian  School.  Between  1885  and  1886, 
Borodin  and  Cui,  at  the  suggestion  of  Countess 
Mercy  Argenteau,  paid  two  visits  to  Belgium. 
In  Brussels,  Li^,  and  Antwerp,  Borodin's  two 
symphonies  and  his  symphonic  sketch  '  In  the 
Steppes  of  Central  Asia'  were  most  cordially 
received.  Borodin  married  in  1863  MUe. 
Catharine  Protopopova,  an  accomplished  ama- 
teur, who  initiated  him  into  the  styles  of  Chopin 
and  Schumann.  In  winter,  Madame  Borodin's 
health  compelled  her  to  seek  the  drier  climate  of 
Moscow,  and  it  was  during  one  of  these  enforced 
separations  that  Borodin  died  suddenly  in  St. 
Petersburg,  on  Feb.  28,  1887.  On  the  previous 
day  he  wrote  to  his  wife ;  *  To-morrow  we  have 
a  musical  party  here.  It  will  be  very  grand — 
'*  il  y  aura  de  la  bougie,*'  as  Miirger  says  in  La 
Vie  de  Bohime  ...  I  must  not  unveil  the 
mysteries  ! '  The  party  took  place.  Borodin, 
who  was  strikingly  handsome,  after  the  oriental 
type  inherited  from  his  father,  wore  the  Russian 
national  dress.  While  conversing  gaily  with  his 
guests,  he  was  seen  to  stagger,  and  succumbed 
instantaneously  to  a  roptured  aneurism.  He 
was  sincerely  regretted  by  his  friends  and  students, 
for  his  modesty,  benevolence,  and  single-hearted- 
ness left  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him. 

Borodin  joined  Balakirev's  circle  with  a  purely 
amateur  equipment.  He  played  the  piano  and 
violoncello  tolerably  well ;  adored  Mendelssohn's 
chamber-music ;  knew  little  of  Beethoven  ;  no- 
thing of  Schumann  ;  and — having  spent  his 
life  in  the  capital — ^was  not  versed  in  the  folk- 
music  as  were  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Moussorg- 
sky.  Intercourse  with  Balakirev  revolutionised 
his  views  and  aims.  Like  Glinka,  he  realised 
his  powers  and  his  nationality  simultaneously. 
'  Borodin,'  says  Stassov,  '  is  a  national  poet  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word. '  His  First  Sym- 
phony, in  £  flat  migor,  begun  in  1862,  is  con- 
ventional as  r^;ards  form,  and  shows  a  wonderful 
command  of  technical  resources  for  the  work  of 
a  mere  amateur.  The  national  element  is  already 
discernible,  especially  in  the  trio  of  the  Scherzo 
and  the  Adagio.  But  it  was  not  until  he  under- 
took, at  Stassov's  suggestion,  to  compose  an  opera 
on  the  subject  of  *The  Epic  of  the  Army  of  Igor,' 
that  he  began  to  feel  his  way  to  complete  inde- 
pendence.   This  rhapsody,  or  prose-poem,  is  the 
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most  intereating  of  all  the  mediffiTal  Russian 
chronicles.  Its  historical  significance  may,  per- 
haps, be  compared  with  that  of  the  Arthurian 
legends.  It  was  an  inspiring  theme  for  a  com- 
poser of  patriotic  proclivities ;  moreover,  it  offered 
an  oriental  element,  which,  contrasted  with  the 
Russian  style,  gave  scope  for  great  variety  of 
musical  colouring.  *  Prince  Igor'  is  rather  a 
melodic  than  a  declamatoiy  opera.  Borodin  had 
more  gift  for  cantilena  than  for  recitative,  and 
clung  to  the  old  operatic  divisions ;  therefore 
*  Prince  Igor '  approaches  more  closely  in  form 
and  style  to  Glinka's  'Rousslan  and  lioudmilla' 
than  to  Dargom^sky's  'Stone  Guest';  while  in 
its  racy  humour  and  robust  realism  it  claims  some 
affinity  with  Moussoigsky's  national  music - 
dramas.  *  Prince  Igor '  contains  scenes — such 
as  the  orgy  in  the  camp  of  the  Polovtsi — ^which 
seem  barbaric  to  western  taste,  but  its  wealth  of 
contrasting  character,  skilful  combination  of 
tragedy  and  comedy  and  its  impassioned  love- 
music,  entitle  it  to  rank  as  one  of  the  finest  of 
national  operas.  The  spirit  of  pessimism  which 
overshadows  Russian  poetry  and  fiction  has  also 
found  its  way  into  opera:  the  cheerful  major 
colouring  and  healthy  popular  optimism  of 
'Prince  Igor'  form  an  agreeable  exception  to 
the  rule.  *  Borodin,'  says  Oheshikhin,  in  his 
Musaian  Opera^  *  is  an  admirable  foil  to  Tchaikov- 
sky.' This  opera,  left  unfinished  at  Borodin's 
death,  was  completed  by  Rimsky-Eorsakov  and 
Glazounov,  and  published  by  Belaiev  in  1889. 
The  Second  Symphony,  in  B  minor,  and  the 
symphonic  sketch  '  In  the  Steppes,'  both  owe 
their  origin  to  patriotic  sentiment  Borodin  was 
not  strongly  attracted  to  the  innovating  prin- 
ciples of  the  New  School,  but  the  Second  Sym- 
phony has  something  like  a  definite  programme. 
Speaking  of  this  work,  M.  Stassov  says :  *  It 
ewes  its  strength  chiefly  to  the  national  character 
of  its  subject  The  old  heroic  Russian  sentiment 
predominates  as  in  'Prince  Igor.'  'In  the 
Steppes,'  composed  for  arepresentationofto&^uo; 
vivcmts  in  honour  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  is  the  most  gener- 
ally popular  of  all  the  composer's  works.  It  has 
been  frequently  heard  in  London.  Borodin  left 
a  few  beautiful  songs — about  twelve  in  all — to 
some  of  which  he  wrote  his  own  words.  In  these 
we  find  the  same  distinction  of  style  and  poetical 
feeling  which  characterise  his  orchestral  and 
operatic  music.  From  the  technical  side,  his 
songs  are  remarkable  for  certain  peculiarities  of 
harmony,  such  as  the  frequent  use  of  the  aug- 
mented second  and  sequences  of  whole  tones. 
They  are  like  the  folk-songs  in  their  character- 
istic changes  of  rhythm. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  Borodin's 
works : — 

1.  Flnt  SymplMnr  in  E  lUt  major.    (1889-67.) 
S.  Poor  Song*.    (JuzsenKm,  Moaoow.) 

5.  Four  Songi.    (BmmI  and  Co.,  St.  PeianbniK.) 

4.  Firat  String  Qnartat.  in  A  major,  on  »  thame  from  th*  flnato  ol 
Beetboren'a  qnartat,  p.  180.    (Plnlahad  U7B.) 

6.  Second  Brmphony  in  B  minor.    (U71-T7.) 


S.  Hm  Famphraaea,  tvonty-ftmr -vartatioiia  and  foortaen  |deoaa  for 
piano, '  on  a  favoorita  thema'  (i.«.  tha  ohlldiah  tuna  known 
In  Germanj  aa  the  '  Ootaletten  Polka,'  and  in  Enriand  ac 
tha'CbopaUckaWalta').  Tha  Folka,  Marcha  FnnMra.  and 
Beqniem  ara  by  Borodin,  tha  other  membeia  of  tha  now 
Buaalan  aohool.  and  Liaat,  being  among  the  oontrlbatora. 

7.  In  tha  Steppea  of  Centna  Aaia.    Symphonic  Bketdu    (1880.) 

a  Petite  Sniia  for  pianoforte,  dedicated  to  Coontaaa  Mercy  Aigaa- 
teao.    (1886.) 

0.  Sdiano  in  A  flat  major,  for  ordieatra. 

10.  Beptaina:  vexaea  for  Toioa  and  pianoforte,  dedicated  to Ooontca 

Mercy  Argentcao.    (1880.) 

11.  Qnartet  on  we  name  B-l»*f.  by  Borodin,  Bimaity » Kof aakov, 

LiadoT,  and  Glaionnov. 
IS.  Baf»t>  Bqpagnola,  for  the  pianoforte  (four  handi). 

POSTHUMOUS  WOBKB. 
13;.  Secmd  Qnartet,  in  D  minor. 
14.  Prince  Igor:  opera  in  foar  acta  vlth  a  prolague. 
10.  Arab  Mdody,  for  voice  and  piano. 
10.  Sougtowordaby  Pooahkin.    (Oompoaed  in  1881  on  the  death  of 

17.  S4r4nade  de  qnatra  pdanta  4  nne  Dama.     Hnmoroaa  qnartafe 

for  male  Toicea. 

18.  Song,  worda  tranalated  from  Oonnt  A.  Tolatoi:   'La  Vanit4 

19.  ' 


marche  en  ae  gonflant.' 
t  Ches  Nona.' 


Chea  Cenz-14  et  Ches  Nona.'    Song  with  oroheatral  aooompanl- 
ment.    Worda  tranalated  from  Nekraaaov. 

90.  Two  moTementa  of  a  Third  Symphony  in  A  minor,  ordkaatnted 

by  A.  GlaaoonoT. 

91.  Finale  of  *  Mlada,'  an  nnflniahert  opera-ballet,  ordiaatmted  bj 

Bimaky*KoraakoT.  ^  ^f. 

BOROSINI,  Francesco.  This  admirable 
tenor  singer  was  bom  at  Bologna,  according  to 
F^tis,  about  1695  ;  and  in  1728  was  one  of  the 
principal  singers  at  the  Grand  Opera  at  Prague. 
Very  little  more  of  his  history  is  known  ;  but 
we  have  evidence  that  he  came,  with  his  wife, 
to  London  in  1724,  and  sang  in  operas  ;  as  in 
*  Artaserse '  by  Ariosti,  and  Handel's  *  Tamer- 
lane. '  In  1 725  he  appeared  in  '  Rodelinda '  and 
'Giulio  Cesare'  by  Handel,  in  Ariosti's  'Dario,* 
and  the  pasticcio  'Flpidia'  given  by  the  former 
master,  with  recitatives  of  his  own.  The  names 
of  Borosini  and  his  wife  are  not  found  again  in 
England  after  1725.  His  wife,  Leonoba,  n^ 
D'Ambreville,  was  originally  French,  and  was 
a  very  remarkable  contralto  singer.  In  1714, 
according  to  F^tis,  she  sang  at  the  Palatine 
Court,  and  was  engaged  in  1723  for  the  Grand 
Opera  at  Prague,  with  her  husband.  When 
they  were  married  is  not  known,  but  that  they 
came  to  England  together  in  1724  is  certain, 
for  her  name  is  found  in  the  casts  of  the  same 
operas  in  which  he  also  performed.  In  '  Dario  * 
and  *  Elpidia '  she  is  called  Signora  Sorosini,  but 
this  is  a  mere  misprint.  It  is  only  curious  that 
it  should  occur  in  two  different  works.    J.  M. 

BORTNIANSKY,  Dimitei  Stepanovich, 
was  bom  at  Gloukoff,  a  village  of  the  Ukraine, 
in  1752,  and  early  showed  remarkable  ability. 
He  studied  in  Moscow  and  in  Petersbuig  under 
Galuppi,  at  that  time  capellmeister  there. 
Galuppi  soon  left  Russia,  but  the  Empress 
Catherine  supplied  Bortniansky  with  funds  to 
follow  him  to  Venice  (1768).  He  afterwards 
studied  in  Bologna,  Rome,  and  Naples.  The 
motets  he  composed  at  this  period  are  not 
remarkable  except  for  richness  of  harmony. 
Palschlich  coimts  him  among  the  opera-com- 
posers then  in  Italy.  His  '  Creonte '  was  given 
in  Venice  in  1776,  and  his  'Quinto  Fabio'  at 
Modena  in  1778.  In  1779  he  retumed  to 
Russia,  and  became  director  of  the  Empress's 
church-choir  (later — 1796 — called  the  'Imperial 
Kapelle ' ),  which  he  thoipughly  reformed,  and 
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for  which  he  composed  85  sacred  concertos  in  4 
parts,  10  concertos  for  double  choir,  and  a  mass 
for  3  voices.  It  was  this  choir  which  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Boieldieu  when,  as  chapel- 
master  at  Petersboig,  he  was  commissioned  to 
compose  the  music  for  Racine's  'Athalie.' 
Bortniansky  has  the  merit  of  reducing  Russian 
church  music  to  a  system.  His  works  were 
edited  by  Tchaikovsky  and  published  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  10  volumes.  He  died  Sept.  28 
(Oct  9),  1825.  p.  o. 

BORWICK,  Leonard,  bom  at  Walthamstow, 
Essex,  Feb.  26,  1868,  the  son  of  an  eminent 
amateur  violoncellist,  Alfred  Borwiok,  an  ardent 
lover  of  the  best  music,  and  a  great  friend  of 
Piatti  and  many  other  musicians.  His  son's 
first  pianoforte  lessons  were  taken  at  the  age 
of  five  from  an  organist  at  Tottenham  named 
King,  and  when  he  was  eleven  he  had  lessons  from 
Henry  Bird  at  a  school  at  Blackheath.  In  1 888 
he  went  to  Frankfort  and  was  a  pupil  of  Frl. 
Marie  Schumann  for  a  year,  after  which  he  was 
promoted  to  learn  from  Mme.  Clara  Schumann. 
Hii  d^but  took  place  at  one  of  the  '  Museum ' 
concerts  at  Frankfort  in  Nov.  1889  in  Beet- 
hoven's £  flat  concerto  ;  in  the  following  May 
he  made  his  first  appearance  in  London  at  a 
Philharmonic  Concert  of  May  8  in  Schumann's 
concerto  ;  and  a  year  after  he  played  Brahms's 
D  minor  concerto  imder  Richter  at  one  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  Society's  concerts.  Thus 
he  was  early  identified  with  three  of  the  great- 
est pianoforte  concertos  in  existence,  works  of 
which  his  interpretation  is  especially  admir- 
able. Since  that  time  his  career  has  been 
uniformly  successful,  and  he  has  always  upheld 
the  dignity  of  his  art ;  he  is  perhaps  die  typical 
representative  of  Mme.  Schumann's  school,  al- 
though in  later  years  he  has  acquired  some 
characteristics  that  are  not  generally  associated 
iHth  her.  No  one  but  the  composer  himself 
can  play  Saint-Saens'smusic  better  than  Borwick, 
and  iii  the  best  things  of  Liszt  he  is  remarkably 
successful.  Still  his  deepest  affections  are  given 
to  the  classical  masterpieces,  and  of  them  there 
are  few  interpreters  so  completely  satisfactory. 
For  many  years  his  chief  appearances  in  London 
were  in  the  recitals  he  gave  jointly  with  Mr. 
Plunket  Greene ;  he  has  very  often  played  in 
Germany,  in  Paris,  and  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
and  some  of  his  most  memorable  performances 
have  been  in  association  with  Joachim  and  his 
quartet  M. 

BOSCHI,  GiusEPPX,  said  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Viterbo,  was  Uie  most  celebrated  basso 
of  the  18th  century.  Of  his  early  life,  his 
teacher,  or  of  his  first  appearance,  absolutely 
nothing  is  known.  To  F^tis  his  very  name  is 
unknown.  Chrj9aiider(HSndel,  i.  244)  believes 
him  to  be  the  singer  of  the  extraordinary  part 
of  Polifeme  in  Handel's  early  cantata  at  Naples 
in  1709,  a  portion  of  which  was  transferred  to 
*Rinaldo.'    It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  on 


Feb.  24,  1711,  he  sang  for  the  first  time  in 
London  the  part  of  Argante  in  that  opera 
(Handel's  first  in  London)  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.  It  is  strange  enough  that  Argante 
was  afterwards  sung  in  1717  by  Berenstadt,  a 
German  alto,  and  in  1781  by  Francesca  Bertolli, 
a  contralto.  After  this  tiiere  is  a  blank  in 
Boschi's  history  until  Handel's  return  to  London. 
In  1720  we  find  him  again  supporting  with  his 
magnificent  voice  the  'Radamisto'  of  Handel, 
and  Bononoini's  'Astartus.'  It  is  very  prob- 
able, but  not  certain,  that  he  was  the  original 
Polyphemus  of  'Ads  and  Galatea,'  performed 
privately  at  Cannons,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Chandos ;  there  was  then  no  other  basso  here 
capable  of  singing  that  part,  and  Boschi  was 
already  singing  for  HandeL  In  1721  he  was 
in  the  cast  of  '  Muzio  Scevola,'  the  third  act  of 
which  was  Handel's,  as  also  in  those  of  *  Arsace ' 
by  Orlandini  and  Amadei,  '  L'  Odio  e  1'  Amore ' 
(anonymous),  and  Bononcini's  ^Crispo.'  On 
Dec  9,  1721,  he  took  part  in  the  first  represen- 
tation of  Handel's  '  Floridante,'  and  on  Jan.  12, 
1728,  in  that  of  *Ottone,'  and  of  'Flavio'  on 
May  14  ^  besides  which  he  sang  in  the  '  Corio- 
lano '  of  Ariosti,  and  '  Famace '  of  Bononcini, 
and  in  1724  in  Handel's  'Giulio  Cesare'  and 
'Tamerlane,'  Ariosti's  'Artaserse'  and  'Vespasi- 
ano,' and  Bononcini's 'Calfumia.'  From  this 
date  he  sang  for  Handel  in  all  the  operas  during 
1725, 1726, 1727,and  1728.  In  1728  he  sang  in 
'  Siroe, '  *  Tolomeo, '  and  a  revival  of  *  Radamisto. ' 
Then  came  the  break-up  of  the  company,  and 
Boschi's  name  appears  no  more.  After  ho  died, 
or  retired  to  his  native  country,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1729  by  J.  G.  Riemschneider.  It  was 
unfortunate  for  Boschi,  with  his  fine  voice  and 
execution,  that  he  appeared  in  Handel's  early 
time,  when  the  operas  were  written  chiefly  for 
women  and  evirati ;  when  tenors  were  rarely 
employed,  and  the  basso  only  recognised  as  a 
disagreeable  necessity.  Towcods  the  end  of  this 
period  Handel  b^an  to  write  more  freely  for 
basses,  and  some  fine  airs  fell  to  the  share  of 
Boschi,  such,  for  example,  as  '  Finche  lo  strale ' 
in  *  Floridante,' '  N6,  non  temere '  and  *Del  mi- 
nacciar'  in  *Ottone,'  *Tu  di  piet^'  in  'Siroe,' 
and  'Respira  almen '  in  'Tolomeo.'  His  voioe 
was  very  powerful,  and  he  could  hold  his  own 
against  Handel's  accompaniments,  which  ap- 
peared very  noisy  to  critics  of  those  days.  In 
a  satire  called  '  Harlequin  Horace,  or  the  Art 
of  Modem  Poetry,'  1735,  this  line  occurs, — 

And  Boschi-Uke  be  always  in  a  rige, 

to  which  the  following  note  is  appended :  '  A 
useful  performer  for  several  years  in  the  Italian 
operas,  for  if  any  of  the  audience  chanced  im- 
happily  to  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  these  soothing 
entertainments,  he  never  failed  of  rousing  them 
up  again,  and  by  the  extraordinary  fury  both 
of  his  voice  and  action,  made  it  manifest  that, 
though  only  a  tailor  by  profession,  he  was  nine 
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times  more  a  inam.  than  any  of  liis  fellow- 
warblers.  *  Hia  wife,  Francesca  Vanini,  a  con- 
tralto, had  been  a  great  singer,  but  came  to 
London  when  much  past  her  prime  and  her 
voice  failing.  She  sang  in  1711  as  Goffredo  in 
Handel's  ^  Rinaldo ' ;  but  in  1712  this  part  was 
given  to  Margarita  de  I'jfepine,  and  Boschi's  wife 
appeared  no  more.  J.  M. 

BOSIO,  Anqiolina,  bom  at  Turin  August 
22,  1830,  belonged  to  a  family  of  artists,  both 
musical  and  dramatic  She  was  educated  at 
Milan,  and  learned  singing  under  Cataneo.  She 
made  her  first  appearance  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
July  1846,  in  *  I  Due  Foscari '  at  Milan.  After 
a  short  time  she  went  to  Verona,  and  thence  to 
Copenhagen,  confirming  at  each  place  the  promise 
of  excellence  which  she  had  already  given.  At 
Copenhagen  no  effort  was  spared  to  retain  her 
for  a  prolonged  engagement,  but  the  climate  was 
intolerable  to  her.  She  next  appeared  at  Madrid, 
where  she  was  enthusiasticaUy  applauded,  and 
her  re-engagement  demanded  unanimously.  In 
1848  she  appeared  in  Paris  in  '  I  Due  Foscari,' 
but  this  time  without  effect.  She  went  imme- 
diately to  the  Havana,  and  thence  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  At  all  these  places 
she  was  much  admired.  In  1851  she  returned 
to  Europe,  and  married  a  Greek  gentleman  named 
Xindavelonis.  She  was  engi^ed  for  the  next 
season  by  Mr.  Gye  at  Covent  Garden,  and  made 
her  d^but  in  *  L'Elisir  d'Amore,*  July  15,  1852. 
Of  her  person  all  could  judge ;  but  her  voice 
seemed  wiry,  strange,  perpetually  out  of  tune, 
and  her  execution  wild  and  ambitious.  Never 
was  a  first  appearance  more  scant  in  musical 
promise  of  one  who  was  destined  during  her 
short  career  to  become  so  deservedly  great  a 
favourite.  But  Madame  Bosio  was  curiously 
made  up  of  contradictions.  Her  features  were 
irregular  and  ill-formed ;  yet  on  the  stage  she 
was  so  pleasing  as  to  be  known  by  the  sobriquet  of 
'  Beaux  yeux.'  '  Next  to  Madame  Sontag,  she 
was  the  most  ladylike  person  whom  I,'  says  Mr. 
Chorley,  *  have  seen  on  the  stage  of  the  Italian 
Opera.  She  had  a  certain  condescending  grace- 
fulness, which  made  up  for  coldness.  This 
demeanour,  and  her  happy  taste  in  dress,  had 
no  small  influence  on  the  rapid  growth  of  her 
popularity,  which  grew  to  exceedthat  of  Madame 
Persiani,  whom  she  replaced,  and  whom  by 
many  she  was  thought  to  surpass,  though  in  no 
respect  her  equal  as  a  singer. '  At  the  end  of  this 
season  she  made  her  first  hit  in  '  I  Puritani,' 
takingthe  place  of  Grisi,  who  haddeclined  to  sing. 
This  was  the  turning-point  of  Bosio's  fortune. 
During  the  winter  she  was  the  prima  donna  at 
Paris,  andreappearedin  thenextspringin  London 
in  '  Matilda  di  Shabran,'  *  Jessonda,'  and  '  Rigo- 
letto.'  The  latter  was  produced  May  14.  *•  Her 
gay  handsome  face,  her  winning  mexzosoprano 
voice,  not  without  a  Cremorui  tone  in  it,  redeeming 
the  voice  from  lusciousness,  and  her  neat,  lively 
execution,  were  all  displayed  in  this  party  ahcnrt 


as  it  is. '  From  this  date  Bosio  met  with  nothing 
but  most  brilliant  success.  In  1854  she  reap- 
peared in  *  II  Barbiere,'  and  the  critics  had  no 
words  too  glowing  to  express  their  admiration. 
In  *  I  Puritani '  she  was,  with  the  exception  of 
course  of  Grisi,  the  best  Elvira  that  had  been 
seen.  The  winter  season  found  her  again  in 
Paris,  and  the  spring  of  1855  in  London  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera, — in  '  Emani '  and  '  Le 
Comte  Ory.'  She  sang  at  the  Norwich  Festi- 
val, receiving  £800  for  four  days.  That  same  year 
she  accepted  an  engagement  at  St.  Petersburg, 
the  terms  being  100,000  francs  for  four  months, 
with  a  guaranteed  benefit  of  15,000  francs  and 
a  permission  to  sing  at  private  concerts.  Her 
success  was  extraordinaiy.  Thence  she  went 
to  Moscow.  In  1856  she  returned  to  Covent 
Garden.  Her  most  remarkable  performance  was 
in  '  La  Traviata,'  in  which  she  presented  a  veiy 
different  reading  of  the  character  from  that  of 
Mile.  Picoolomini  at  the  other  house.  In  1857 
she  reappeared  in  'La  Traviata,  and  in  'Fra 
Diavolo '  with  Gardoni  and  Ronconi.  In  1858, 
after  again  singing  at  St.  Petersburg  with  the 
greatest  success,  she  returned  to  London  in  May 
and  reappeared  at  the  new  theatre,  Covent 
Garden.  Returning  again  to  St.  Petersburg  she 
was  nominated  premiere  cantatrice,  an  honour 
never  bestowed  before.  On  April  12,  1859,  she 
suddenly  died.  Her  delicate  constitution  could 
not  endure  the  rigorous  climate  of  Russia. 
Never  was  the  loss  of  an  admired  singer  and 
charming  artist  more  acutely  felt  by  the  whole 
musical  public  She  was  buried  with  public  cere- 
monial, April  15,  in  the  cathedral  vaults  at  St. 
Petersburg.  j.  M. 

BOSSI,  Mabco  Enrico,  bom  at  Sal6  near 
Brescia,  April  25,  1861,  the  son  of  the  organist 
of  Morbegno.  He  was  at  the  Liceo  Musicale, 
Bologna,  in  1871-73,  and  from  the  latter  year 
to  1881  at  the  Conservatorio  of  Milan  under 
Ponchielli  for  composition  and  Fumagalli  for 
organ.  On  leaving  the  school  he  became  organist 
and  maestro  di  cappella  at  Como  Cathedral,  and 
from  1891,  when  he  gave  up  that  post,  until 
1895,  was  professor  of  the  organ  and  theory  at 
the  Conservatorio  of  Naples.  On  Jan.  1,  1896, 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Liceo  Benedetto 
Marcello,  Venice.  He  was  also  professor  of  com- 
position in  the  same  school,  and  conductor  of 
the  '  Benedetto  Marcello '  concerts  in  Venice.  In. 
1902  he  became  director  of  the  Liceo  Musicale, 
Bologna.  As  an  organist  he  maintained  the 
highest  and  best  traditions  of  the  Italian  school 
of  the  past,  and  his  Metodo  di  Studid  per  VOt' 
gaw)  modemo,  written  in  conjunction  with  G, 
Tebaldini  (Milan,  1898),  is  a  standard  work. 
His  compositions  are  marked  by  great  boldness 
of  harmonic  treatment,  much  originality  of  de- 
sign and  a  certain  severity  of  style.  It  was  no 
doubt  this  last  quality  (weU  illustrated  in  a  suite, 
inscribed  'Res  severe  magnum  gaudium,  *  op.  54)^ 
which  induced  him  to  give  up  operatic  compoai* 
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tion,  in  which  he  made  three  attempts  in  early 
lifeCPaquita,'!  act,  Milan,  1881 ;  *I1  Veggente,' 
1  act,  Milan,  1890  ;  and  ' L'  Angelo  della  Notte,' 
4  acts,  Como).  A  great  number  of  motets, 
cantatas,  masses,  and  other  sacred  works  were 
composed  and  performed  at  Como  ;  a  symphonic 
poem,  *I1  Cieco,'  for  tenor  solo,  choir,  and 
orchestra,  was  written  in  1897,  an  'Inno  di 
Gloria, '  for  choir  and  organ,  has  been  performed 
twice  by  the  Biedel'sche  Verein,  Leipzig,  a 
society  which  brought  out  his  'Gantico  dei 
Cantici,'  on  March  14,  1900  (see  the  Rivista 
MusicaU,  vol.  vii.  p.  780).  In  instrumental 
music,  an  orchestral  overture  is  numbered  op.  1 ; 
and  an  impromptu  for  orchestra,  op.  55.  An 
organ  concerto  is  op.  100,  and  a  great  number  of 
organ  pieces  of  different  kinds  are  in  his  list ; 
in  chamber  music,  a  very  fine  violin  sonata  in 
E  minor,  two  trios  for  piano  and  strings,  in  D 
minor  and  D  major  respectively,  are  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  many  pianoforte  pieces  and  songs 
testify  to  the  fertility  of  his  genius.  His  most 
ambitious  work,  so  far,  ia  a  cantata  or  oratorio, 
'n  Paradiso  Perduto'  (op.  125),  on  a  poem 
after  Milton  by  L.  A.  Yillanisy  performed  at 
Augsburg,  Dec.  6,  1908.  M. 

BOSTON  MUSICAL  SOCIETIES.  The  fol- 
lowing societies,  which  give,  or  have  given, 
concerts  regularly  for  the  edification  of  the  public 
in  Boston  (U.S.A.),  are  described  in  the  order 
of  their  age. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  b  the 
largest,  and,  with  one^  exception,  the  oldest 
living  musical  organisation  in  the  United  States. 
It  dates  from  March  SO,  1815,  when  sixteen 
gentlemen  met  in  answer  to  an  invitation  dated 
six  days  before,  signed  by  Oottlieb  Graupner, 
Thomas  Smith  Webb,  and  Asa  Peabody,  to 
consider  'the  expediency  of  forming  a  society 
for  cultivating  and  improving  a  correct  taste  in 
the  performance  of  sacred  music,  and  also  to  in- 
troduce into  more  general  practice  the  works  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  other  eminent  composers. ' 
At  a  second  meeting  a  fortnight  later,  a  set  of 
rules  was  adopted,  and  Matthew  S.  Parker  was 
elected  Secretary.  The  first  board  of  govern- 
ment was  completed  at  the  third  meeting,  April 
20, 1815,  by  the  election  of  Thomas  Smith  Webb 
as  president,  Amasa  Winchester  vice-president, 
and  Nathaniel  Tucker  treasurer,  and  nine  others 
as  trustees. 

The  state  of  music  in  Boston  was  at  this  time 
very  low.  The '  Massachusetts  Musical  Society, ' 
formed  in  1807,  was  extinct  The  Phil- 
harmonic Society — for  orchestral  music  only — 
was  still  in  existence ;  but  of  professional 
musicians  there  were  probably  not  a  score  in  the 
town.  The  society's  first  musical  utterances  were 
from  the  'Lock  Hospital '  and  other  collections  of 
hymn  tones  then  in  general  use  in  New  England. 
By  degrees,  and  as  its  numbers  grew,  music  of 

1  TVA(MvMM»jritf<0at4beMy.foniMdir<nr.7.1788L  Stoi«htoa 
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a  higher  order  was  rehearsed.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember, 1815,  the  project  of  a  'public  exhibition' 
assumed  importance.  And  on  the  night  of  the 
following  Christmas,  at  the  Stone  Chapel,  in  the 
presence  of  a  thousand  auditors,  the  society  gave 
to  the  public  the  first  taste  of  its  quality.  The 
chorus  numbered  about  a  hundred,  of  which 
perhaps  ten  were  ladies ;  an  orchestra  of  less 
than  a  dozen  and  an  organ  furnished  the 
accompaniments ;  the  programme  was  long 
and  varied,  and  included  selections  from  the 
'  Creation '  and  the  '  Messiah,'  and  other  works 
by  HandeL  An  enthusiastic  journalist  de- 
clared that  there  was  '  nothing  to  compare  with 
it,'  and  that  the  society  was  'now  the  wonder 
of  the  nation.'  The  concert  was  repeated  on 
Jan.  18,  following. 

The  State  legislature  having  granted,  Feb.  9, 
1816,  a  special  charter,  wherein  the  purpose  of 
the  society  '  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  im- 
prove the  style  of  church  musick '  was  recog- 
nised, a  new  code  of  rules  was  framed,  and  other 
means  adopted  to  strengthen  the  efficiency  of  the 
organisation.  The  records  of  the  first  decade 
furmsh  abundant  evidence  of  the  poverty  of  the 
musical  resources  of  Boston.  With  the  hope  of 
securing  better  organists  than  were  available  at 
home,  liberal  offers  were  made  to  musicians  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  On  one  occasion 
there  was  an  undisguised  fear  that  a  certain  con- 
cert must  be  postponed  '  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  an  organist.'  In  the  early  concerts  the 
solos  were  sung  by  members  of  the  choir.  The 
first  engagement  of  a  professional  vocallBt  was 
that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Phillips,  in  April,  1818,  to 
whom  was  paid  the  extraordinary  sum  of  400 
dollars  for  two  concerts.  The  following  list  pre- 
sents the  names  of  eminent  artists  who  have  ap- 
pearedatthesooiety'sconcerts:  EngUsh — Mmes. 
Anna  Bishop,  Patey,  Parepa-Rosiei,  Catherine 
Hayes,  and  Edith  Wynne ;  Messrs.  Braham,  Cum- 
mings,  Hatton,  Incledon,  Edward  Lloyd,  Patey, 
Heniy  Phillips,  and  Santley ;  Continental — 
Mmes.  Alboni,  Caradori- Allan,  Grisi,  LiUi 
Lehmann,  Nilsson,  Rudersdorff,  Sontag,  and 
Tieljens  (whose  last  appearance  in  America  was 
at  a  concert  by  the  society) ;  Messrs.  Formes, 
Stigelli,  Mario,  etc.  ;  American^ — Mmes.  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg,  Nordica,  Antoinette  Sterling, 
etc. ;  Messrs.  Charles  R.  Adams,  Thomas  Bidl 
(the  eminent  sculptor),  Myron  W.  Whitney — 
and  many  others. 

It  was  not  until  the  17th  concert,  Dec  25, 
18f  8,  that  a  complete  oratorio  was  performed. 
This  was  *  The  Messiah. '  Liberal  selections  from 
the  work  had  however  been  given  at  the  pre- 
vious concerts.  The  following  list  of  works, 
with  the  year  of  first  performance,  contains  the 
most  important  choral  compositions  produced  in 
the  course  of  the  88  seasons  which  have  passed 
(1815-1903).  Of  the  compositions  named  few 
had  been  heard  in  Boston,  or  even  in  Amerioa» 
before  their  performance  by  the  society. 
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Excluded  from  this  enumeration  are  those 
oocasionB  when  selections  only  were  sung ;  as 
well  as  numerous  concerts  at  which  the  society 
formed  only  a  part  of  the  choir,  or  which  were 
not  given  under  its  own  direction ;  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  haye  been  ceremonies  of  public 
rejoicing  or  mourning,  dedicatory  exercises, 
musical  festivals  at  New  York,  and  the  Peace 
JubileesatBostonin  18d9andl872.  Thenumber 
of  concerts  given  during  a  season  has  varied  in 
accordance  with  the  public  demand :  it  has  been 
as  low  as  one  and  as  high  as  twenty-three.  The 
support  of  the  society  is  nearly  all  derived  from 
the  profits  of  its  concerts.  New  members  pay 
an  initiation  fee  of  five  dollars,  and  it  has  some- 
times been  necessary  to  levy  a  special  assess- 
ment to  pay  off  outstanding  debts.  There  is  a 
permanent  trust  fund,  the  nucleus  of  which  was 
formed  from  the  earnings  of  the  festival  of  1865, 
and  which,  by  subsequent  earnings,  interest, 
bequests,  and  donations,  amounted  in  1878  to 
12,000  dollars  ;  the  income  is  available  at  the 
discretion  of  the  board  of  government. 

Festivals,  modelled  on  those  of  Birmingham, 
have  been  held.  The  first  occurred  in  1857. 
The  fiftieth  anniversary  was  celebrated  in  May 
1865,  by  a  week's  performances.  Triennial  festi- 
vals were  regularly  held,  beginning  in  1868. 
On  each  of  these  occasions,  excepting  that  of 
1877,  a  guarantee  fond  has  been  subscribed  by 
the  friends  of  the  society. 

The  fifth  triennial  festival  was  given  in  May 
1880,  and  the  sixth  in  May  1883.  The  bicen- 
tenary of  Handel's  birth  was  celebrated  pn  Feb. 
22,  1885,  by  a  concert  of  selections  from -several 
of  Handel's  oratorios.  Since  that  time  only 
one  festival  has  been  given.  That  was  in  1890 
to  celebrate  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  society.  At  this  festival  were 
sung  'Elgah,'  the  firat  two  parts  of  Bach's 
'Christmas  Oratorio,'  J.  C.  D.  Parker's  *St. 
John'  (composed  for  the  occasion),  'The  Re- 
demption,' and  *  Israel  in  Egypt' 

In  pursuance  of  its  avowed  purpose  to  improve 
the  style  of  church-music,  the  society,  in  its 
earlier  days,  published  several  volumes  of  an- 
thems and  hymn-tunes,  established  lectures  on 
musical  topics,  and  formed  singing  classes.  The 
publications  quickly  became  standard,  and  large 
profits  were  realised  from  their  sale.     Oratorios 


were  also  published  under  its  supervision.  By 
these  means,  and  by  the  generally  high  standard 
of  its  concerts,  the  society  has  largely  contributed 
to  the  elevation  of  musical  taste  in  Boston,  and 
has  prompted  the  formation  of  similar  asso- 
ciations all  over  the  Union. 

The  number  of  members,  active  and  retired 
(the  latter  a  voluntary  condition,  after  twenty 
years'  service),  at  present  is  about  800.  The 
active  choral  force  is  600  strong.  The  female 
choristers  have  never  been  members,  technically, 
the  system  of  annually  inviting  the  aid  of  their 
voices  having  obtained  ab  imiio,  Mr.  Chas.  E 
Horn  was  the  first  regularly  chosen  musical 
director  (1847),  the  president  having  until  then 
performed  the  duties  of  a  conductor,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  provision  in  the  by-laws.  In  1850, 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  being  president,  assumed 
the  baton.  Since  then,  a  conductor  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  government  as  follows : 
J.  E  Goodson,  1851  ;  6.  J.  Webb,  1852 ;  Carl 
Beigmann,  1852  ;  Carl  Zerrahn,  1854.  Mr. 
Zerrahn  continued  in  the  post  of  conductor  till 
1895.  He  was  then  succeeded  by  Mr.  B.  J. 
Lang,  who  was  elected  for  the  seasons  of  1895-96 
and  1896-97.  Mr.  Zerrahn  returned  for  the 
season  1897-98,  but  gave  way  to  Mr.  Reinhold 
L  Herman  in  the  season  1898-99.  Next  season 
Mr.  Emil  Mollenhauer  was  made  conductor,  and 
has  held  the  position  ever  since.  The  follow- 
ing have  been  appointed  oi^nists: — Samuel 
Stockwell ;  S.  P.  Taylor ;  S.  A  Cooper ;  J.  B. 
Taylor  ;  Miss  Sarah  Hewitt ;  Charles  Zeuner  ; 
A.  U.  Hayter ;  G.  F.  Hayter ;  F.  F.  Mueller ; 
J.  C.  D.  Parker ;  B.  J.  Lang ;  H.  G.  Tucker. 
In  1887  Mr.  G^rge  H.  Chickering  succeeded 
Charles  C.  Perkins,  who  died  after  serving  the 
society  as  president  for  twelve  years.  Mr. 
Chickering  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Parker 
Browne  a  year  later  ;  George  F.  Daniels  is  pre- 
sident at  the  present  time,  and  William  F. 
Bradbury  secretary. 

Reheaji'sals  are  regularly  held  on  Sunday  nights 
during  the  season  (October  to  April  indusive), 
and  <£e  majority  of  the  concerts  also  occur  on 
Sundays. 

Habvard  Musical  Association,  The,  sprang 
in  1837  from  a  half- social^  half- musical  club 
formed  in  1808  among  the  undergraduates  in 
Harvard  University,  and  known  as  the  '  Pierian 
Sodality.'  Besides  strengthening  the  ties  of 
friendship,  it  was  the  hope  of  the  founders  to 
raise  the  standard  of  musical  taste  in  the  college  ; 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  musical  professorship 
there ;  and  to  collect  a  library  which  should 
contain  both  music  and  musical  literature  in  all 
its  branches.  These  hopes  have  all  been  fulfilled. 
Furthermore,  by  means  of  its  public  concerts, 
the  taste  of  music-lovers  in  Boston  has  been 
elevated,  and  a  marked  influence  exercised  on 
the  composition  of  concert-programmes  through* 
out  a  large  part  of  the  Union.  Seventeen  series 
of  oonoertsy   of  from  six  to  ten  each,  war* 
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given  from  1865  to  1882,  all,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, nnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn. 
The  programmes  have  included  the  standard 
orchestral  compositions  of  the  great  masters, 
▼aried  by  instrumental  and  vocal  solos  and  choral 
performances.  The  library  of  the  Association, 
selected  with  great  care,  and  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  coUection  of  complete  sets,  in  the 
best  editions,  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  com- 
posers, now  numbers  about  2500  volumes. 
8ince  1882  the  Association  has  withdrawn  from 
the  concert-field,  it  being  found  that  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  furnished  all  the  high-class 
orchestral  music  that  the  public  demanded.  Mr. 
Carl  Zerrahn  remained  as  conductor  until  the 
end. 

Apollo  Clxtb.  Formed  in  July  1871 ;  in- 
corporated in  March  1878.  It  is  composed  of 
male  voices,  and  is  supported  by  assessments 
levied  on  associate  membdrs,  among  whom  the 
tickets  for  the  concerts  are  divided,  none  being 
sold  to  the  public  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  was  con- 
ductor from  the  beginning  till  1902,  when  Mr. 
Emil  Mollenhauer  succeeded  him. 

Ths  Cbcilia.  Formed  in  1874,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association, 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  choral  works  for 
mixed  voices  at  the  symphony  concerts.  In 
1876  it  became  an  independent  organisation 
and  has  been  supported  on  the  associate  system. 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  has  been  conductor  since  the 
formation  of  the  club.  F.  H.  J. 

Boston  Symphony  Obohestra.  See  Sym- 
phony CJONCERTS. 

The  Kneisel  Qtjabtbt.  An  organisation 
formed  in  1885  by  Franz  Kneisel  (see  Kneisel) 
for  the  cultivation  of  chamber  music.  The 
original  members  were  Franz  Kneisel,  first  violin, 
K  Fiedler,  second  violin,  Louis  Svecenski,  viola, 
and  Fritz  Giese,  violoncello.  Otto  Both  succeeded 
Mr.  Fiedler  in  1887,  Anton  Hekking  Mr.  Giese 
in  1889,  AlwinSchroederMr.  Hekking  in  1891, 
Karl  Ondricek  Mr.  Both  in  1899,  and  J. 
Theodorowicz  Mr.  OndriCek  in  1902.  The 
Kneisel  quartet  must  be  ranked  with  the  finest 
organisations  of  its  kind  in  existence,  and  has 
spread  appreciation  for  chamber  music  of  the 
highest  type  throughout  the  United  States  from 
ocean  to  ocean. 

Choral  Art  Society.  Founded  in  1901  for 
the  production  of  those  works  which  are  best 
fitted  for  performance  by  a  small  but  highly 
efficient  chorus  of  trained  singers  amid  the  most 
appropriate  surroundings.  The  conductor  is 
Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich,  and  the  choir  numbers 
forty-five  professional  singers  who  are  paid  for 
their  services.  The  repertory  has  been  selected 
mainly  from  a  eappella  works  of  the  16th,  17  th, 
and  1 8th  centuries,  from  the  works  of  J.  S.  Bach, 
and  ^m  those  of  modem  writers  that  demand 
for  their  adequate  performance  such  resources  as 
the  society  affords.  Its  first  concert  was  given 
Feb.  28,  1902.  Performances  devoted  to  sacred 
VOL.  I 


music  are  given  in  churches,  those  devoted  to 
secular  music  in  Chickering  HalL  It  is  sup- 
ported by  associate  and  subscription  memb^- 
ships.  Among  the  works  produced  have  been 
motets  and  other  ecclesiastical  pieces  by  Pales- 
trina,  Yittoria,  Lotti,  Oorsi,  Lasso,  Sweelinck, 
Eccard,  J.  S.  Bach,  Michael  Haydn,  Brahms, 
Widor,  Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  and  H.  W. 
Parker,  and  madrigals  and  part  songs  by  Pales- 
trina,  Orlando  Gibbons,  and  modem  composers. 

Boston  Singing  Club.  Foimded  in  Sept 
1901  by  members  of  the  H.  G.  Tucker  chorus 
of  the  previous  year,  and  conducted  by  H.  G. 
Tucker.  It  is  a  mixed  chorus  for  the  perform- 
ance of  music  of  all  schools,  including  modem 
choral  works,  oratorios,  and  a  eappella  music 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  but  without 
attempt  to  reproduce  conditions  of  older  times. 
It  is  supported  by  associate  memberships,  and 
the  sale  of  single  tickets,  and  gives  three  con- 
certs annually,  each  preceded  by  public  rehear- 
sals for  music  students.  b.  a. 

BOTE  UND  BOCK,  a  firm  of  music  pub- 
lishers in  Berlin,  founded  by  Eduard  Bote  and 
Gustav  Bock,  Jan.  27,  1888.  The  former  re- 
tired at  the  beginning  of  1847,  leaving  Gustav 
Bock  alone  in  the  business  until  his  death, 
April  27,  1863.  His  widow  became  the  pro- 
prietor, and  his  brother,  Emil  Bock,  undertook 
to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  firm.  On  his  death, 
March  31,  1871,  Gustav's  son,  Hugo,  became 
the  possessor  of  the  business. 

Among  the  music  issued  by  the  house,  the 
works  of  Neithardt,  Hoffmann,  Rebeling,  von 
Hertzberg,  etc.,  and  in  particular  the  collection 
of  Musica  Sacra,  edited  for  the  use  of  the 
Domchor,  deserve  mention.  The  latter  is  a 
compilation  of  the  most  prominent  compositions 
a  eappella,  by  Italian,  Netherlandish,  and  especi- 
ally German  masters  of  past  time.  The  firm 
has  done  much  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Handel,  Gluck,  Bach,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  by  the  publication  of 
cheap  editions  ;  attention  has  also  been  given 
to  modem  operatic  musie. 

Gustav  Bock  established  the  Neue  Berline 
Musikzeitung,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
help  of  all  the  more  eminent  writers  on  music, 
and  in  maintaining  practical  relations  w|th 
them.  In  1861  his  brother,  Emil  Bock,  became 
editor.  It  now  appears  weekly,  and  contains, 
besides  a  loading  article  on  the  science,  theory, 
or  history  of  music,  numerous  notices  from  all 
important  towns ;  but  in  recent  times  its  import- 
ance has  become  somewhat  lessened.       A.  D. 

BOTTESINI,  Giovanni,  a  very  celebrated 
virtuoso  on  the  double  bass,  also  an  excellent 
conductor  and  composer,  was  bom  on  Dec.  24, 
1 822,  at  Crema  in  Lombardy.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  good  musician  and  clarinet-player  of  his 
native  town,  and  as  a  boy  sang  in  the  chapel 
choir.  He  early  displayed  sudi  a  remarkable 
talent  for  music  that  at  the  age  of  eleven  applica- 
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tion  was  made  for  him  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Conservatprio  at  Milan.  It  so  happened  that 
there  was  only  one  vacant  place,  and  that  for 
a  contrabassist.  Botteaini  accordingly  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  double  bass,  was  ad- 
mitted at  the  Oonservatorio,  and,  it  is  said, 
before  long  played  almost  as  well  as  he  did 
afterwards,  when  his  marvellous  command  over 
this  unwieldy  instrument  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  musical  world  of  Europe.  His 
masters  were  Rossi  for  the  double  bass,  Basil! 
and  Vacci^  for  harmony  and  composition.  On 
leaving  the  Conservatorio  he  travelled  with  his 
fellow-pupil  Signer  Arditi  (then  a  violin-player), 
and  afterwards  went  to  America.  Eventually  he 
accepted  a  lucrative  engagement  at  the  Havana 
as  principal  double  bass  in  the  orchestra,  which 
he  retained  for  many  years.  Here  his  first  opera, 
'Ohristophe  Colombo,'  was  given  in  1847. 

His  first  appearance  in  England  was  on 
June  26,  1849,  at  the  Musical  Union,  where  he 
played  the  violoncello  part  of  one  of  Onslow's 
quintets,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  contain 
prominent  solo  passages  for  that  instrument.  By 
his  performance  of  this  and  of  a  solo  he  astonished 
all  present,  and  at  once  won  for  himself  the  repu- 
tation which  he  ever  after  enjoyed,  of  being  the 
most  accomplished  virtuoso  on  the  double  bass  in 
the  annals  of  musical  history.  Those  alone  who 
have  heard  him  play  can  realise  the  beauty  of 
the  performance.  It  was  not  only  marvellous 
as  a  tour  de  force,  but  the  consummate  skill  of 
this  great  artist  enabled  him  to  nroduce  a  result 
delightful  even  for  the  most  fa^idious  musician 
to  listen  to.  Extraordinary  agility  and  strength 
of  hand,  dexterous  use  of  the  harmonics,  purity 
of  tone  and  intonation,  perfect  taste  in  phrasing 
— in  fact  all  the  requisites  of  a  great  solo  player 
— were  exhibited  by  Bottesini  on  this  cumbrous 
instrument.  It  can  only  be  regretted  that  such 
exceptional  powers  should  not  have  been  devoted 
to  an  instrument  more  worthy  of  them.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  Bottesini  played  upon  a  three- 
stringed  bass,  which  he  preferred  as  being  more 
sonorous,  and  with  a  bow  made  and  held  some- 
what like  that  of  the  violoncello  (see  Bow,  p. 
377).  The  instrument,  which  was  the  work  of 
Carlo  Giuseppe  Testore  of  Milan,  was  of  some- 
what smaller  size  than  the  ordinary  orchestral 
double  bass,  being  of  the  type  called  basso  da 
camera.  Bottesini  was  also  distinguished  as 
composer  and  conductor.  In  this  latter  capacity 
he  presided  over  the  orchestra  of  the  Italian 
Opera  in  Paris  from  1856  to  1857.  From  1861 
to  1863  he  was  director  of  the  Teatro  Bellini  at 
Palermo,  and  in  1863  went  for  a  time  to  Barce- 
lona in  a  similar  capacity,  becoming  afterwards 
director  of  the  Italian  Opera  at  Cairo.  He  con- 
ducted a  season  of  opera  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
in  London  in  1871.  He  composed  many  pieces 
for  his  instrument,  among  which  his  fantasia  on 
'  Sonnambula, '  the  Carnival  of  Venice,  and  duets 
which  he  played  with  Sivori  and  Piatti,  will  long 


be  remembered — also  the  operas  of  *  L'  Assedio  di 
Firenze '  produced  in  Paris  in  1856,  '  H  Diavolo 
della  Notte'  (1858),  'Marion  Delorme'  (1862), 
*Vinoiguerra'  (1870),  *Ali  Baba,' written  for  and 
performed  in  London  with  considerable  success  in 
1871,  'Ero  e  Leandro'  (produced  successfully  at 
Turin  in  1879),  *  La  Regina  di  Nepal '  (Turin, 
1880),  and  one  or  two  quartets.  For  some  time 
he  paid,  with  more  or  less  regularity,  an  annual 
visit  to  England.  At  the  Norwich  Festival  of 
1887  an  oratorio  by  him,  to  words  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Bennett,  entitled  'The  Garden  of  Olivet,'  was 
performed  for  the  first  time.  It  only  remains 
to  be  added  that  Bottesini  was  as  amiable  as 
a  man  as  he  was  excellent  as  an  artist,  and 
that  he  eigoyed  the  universal  goodwill  of  the 
musical  profession.  He  died  July  7,  1889,  at 
Parma.  T.  p.  H. 

BOTTOMLEY,  Joseph,  bom  at  Halifax, 
Yorkshire,  in  1786,  at  a  very  early  age  evinced 
a  strong  predilection  for  music,  and  so  quickly 
profited  by  the  instruction  he  received  as  to  be 
able  at  seven  years  of  age  to  perform  a  violin 
concerto  in  public  At  twelve  years  of  age  he 
was  removed  to  Manchester,  where  ho  studied 
under  Grimshaw,  organist  of  St  John's  Church, 
and  Watts,  leader  of  the  concerts.  By  the  advice 
of  the  latter  he  took  lessons  on  the  violin  from 
Yaniewicz,  then  in  Manchester.  At  fifteen  he 
was  articled  to  Lawton,  organist  of  St  Peter's^ 
Leeds.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  went 
to  London,  and  studied  pianoforte-playing  trnder 
Woelfl.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  organist  of 
the  parish  church  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  but 
resided  and  taught  chiefly  in  Halifax.  In  1820 
he  was  chosen  organist  of  the  parish  church, 
Sheffield.  He  was  alive  in,  1850.  Bottomley 
published  several  of  his  compositions  for  the 
pianoforte,  and,  in  1816,  a  small  dictionary  of 
music  w.  H.  H. 

BOUCHE  FERMfiE,  1— *.e.  'with  shut 
mouth ' — vocalisation  without  words,  with  the 
teeth  closed  and  the  lips  nearly  so ;  a  trick 
occasionally  adopted  by  composers.  Examples 
may  be  found  amongst  the  German  part-songs, 
and  also  in  Gounod's  works.  There  have  been 
singing-masters  who  recommended  the  practice 
to  their  pupils,  under  an  idea  that  it  strengthened 
the  breathing  power  without  distressing  the 
vocal  organs.  Beethoven  alludes  to  the  practice 
in  a  droll  letter  (Sept  23,  1824)  to  Hauschka, 
conferring  on  him  the  'Intendanz,'  of  all  'Sing- 
und  Brumm-Vereine.'  w.  h.  o. 

BOUCHE]^  Alexandre  Jean,  a  well-known 
violinist,  was  bom  at  Paris,  April  11, 1778.  It 
is  related  that  he  played  at  the  court  when  only 
six,  and  at  the  Concert  Spirituel  when  eight  yean 
of  age.  In  1787  he  went  to  Madrid,  where  he 
was  appointed  solo- violinist  to  the  king,  and  as- 
sociated as  a  quartet-player  with  Boooherini  In 
1806  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  1820  began  to 
travel  over  Europe,  exciting  everywhere,  if  not 
the  unconditional  approbation  of  artists  and 
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antics,  at  any  rate  the  admiration  and  curiosity 
of  the  general  public  by  his  extraordinary  per- 
formances. In  1844  he  returned  to  France, 
settled  at  Orleans,  and  died  at  Paris,  Dec.  29, 1861. 

Possessed  undoubtedly  of  an  exceptional  talent 
for  execution,  Boucher  was  not  a  little  of  a 
musical  charlatan.  Spohr  made  his  personal 
acquaintance  at  Brussels  in  1819,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  follows:  'His  face  bore  a  remarkable 
likeness  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte's,  and  he  had 
evidently  careMly  studied  the  banished  emperor's 
way  of  bearing  himself,  lifting  his  hat,  taking 
snuff,'  etc.  {Selbstbio^,  ii  73).  As  soon  as  he 
came  to  a  town  where  he  intended  giving  a 
concert,  he  practised  these  tricks  on  the  public 
walks  and  in  the  theatre,  in  order  to  attract  the 
curiosity  of  the  public ;  he  even  managed  to 
spread  a  rumour  that  he  was  persecuted  by 
existing  governments  on  account  of  his  likeness 
to  Napoleon,  because  his  appearance  was  likely  to 
revive  the  sympathies  of  the  masses  for  that  great 
man.  He  certainly  advertised  a  concert  at  Lille 
in  these  terms :  '  Une  malheureuse  ressemblance 
me  force  de  m'expatrier ;  je  donnerai  done,  avant 
de  quitter  ma  belle  patrie,  un  concert  d'adieu,' 
etc.  He  also  styled  himself  'L' Alexandre  des 
Violons.' 

In  his  proficiency  in  the  execution  of  double 
stops,  the  staccato,  and  other  technical  diffi- 
culties, he  appears  to  have  been  only  surpassed  by 
Paganini,  and  we  are  assured  by  competent  con- 
temporary critics  that  he  now  and  then  played 
a  slow  movement  with  ravishing,  if  somewhat 
extravagant,  expression.  But  whatever  powera 
of  execution  his  performances  may  have  shown, 
if,  as  Spohr  states,  he  altogether  spoiled  a  quar- 
tet of  Haydn  by  tasteless  additions,  we  must  con- 
clude that  he  was  but  an  indifferent  musician. 
After  what  we  know  of  his  general  chiracter 
as  an  artist,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  he 
not  unfrequently  wound  up  a  Prions  passage  by 
intentionally  upsetting  the  bridge  of  his  violin 
as  a  climax,  and  that  he  used  to  perform  quite 
as  much  by  the  action  of  the  face  and  legs  as  of 
the  bow. 

Boucher's  wife  was  a  clever  player  on  the  harp, 
but  seems  to  have  adopted  her  husband's  doubt- 
ful means  of  winning  the  applause  of  the  public 
She  used  to  play  duets  for  piano  and  harp,  with 
one  hand  on  each  instrument.  P.  D. 

BOUFFONS,  Les.     See  Matassins. 

BOUHY,  Jacques,  distinguished  baritone 
singer  and  teacher,  was  bom  at  Pepinster  in 
Belgium  in  1848,  and  was  at  first  pupil  at  the 
Conservatoire  of  lAhg&t  and  subsequently  at  that 
of  Paris.  He  appeared  at  the  Paris  Op4ra  in 
1871,  and  won  great  success  as  Mephistopheles 
in  'Faust,'  afterwards  in  Beyer's  '^hx»strate,' 
when  that  work  was  revived  for  two  perform- 
ances. In  1872  he  went  to  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
and  created  the  part  of  Don  O^sar  de  Bazan  in 
ICaseenef  s  opera  of  that  name,  on  Nov.  80  ;  he 
'Was  the  firat  £8camillo  in  ^  Carmen/  and  soon 


afterwards  joined  the  company  of  the  Th^tre 
lyrique  de  la  Gaiety,  where  he  sang  in  important 
works,  such  as  Mass^'s  *  Paul  et  Virginie.'  On 
April  22,  1882,  he  appeareJl  at  Covent  Garden 
as  Mephistopheles,  and  made  a  decided  success. 
In  1885  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Con- 
servatorium  at  New  York  ;  he  remained  there 
till  1889,  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  sang, 
for  the  first  time  in  Paris,  the  part  of  the  high 
priest  in  Saint-Saens' '  Samson  et  Dalila '  at  the 
Th^&tre  £den,  a  part  of  which  he  had  sung  the 
first  act  at  a  Colonne  concert,  March  26,  1875. 
After  a  new  engagement  at  the  Grand  Op^ra, 
and  a  second  sojourn  in  America,  Bouhy  finally 
settled  in  Paris,  where  he  has  ever  since  devoted 
himself  to  teaching ;  he  has  won  a  unique  position 
as  a  voice-trainer,  and  among  his  best  pupils  are 
to  be  numbered  many  of  the  most  successful  Eng- 
lish and  American  singera.  He  has  written  many 
songs  that  have  gained  popularity.         o.  F. 

BOULANGER,  Mmb.  Marib  Julie  (n^ 
Halligner),  bom  1786,  died  1850  ;  a  dramatio 
singer.  She  studied  in  the  Conservatoire  under 
Plantade  and  Garat,  and  made  her  d^but  with 
immense  success  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in  1811. 
Her  voice  was  fine,  her  execution  brilliant,  and 
her  acting  full  of  character  and  intelligence. 
Her  most  successful  rdles  were  those  of  soubrettes 
and  maid-servants.  She  remained  on  the  stage 
tUl  1845,  but  her  voice  had  failed  some  time 
previously.  if.  c.  o. 

BOUEDON.  A  pedal  or  manual  stop  of 
wood,  of  the  stopped  diapason  family,  and  of 
16  ft  tone.  The  insertion  of  the  stopper  causes 
the  pipe  to  speak  the  octave  below ;  consequently 
they  are  only  of  half  the  true  speaking  length 
as  compared  with  open  pipes  of  the  same  pitch  ; 
it  is  therefore  usual,  in  speaking  of  the  pitch 
of  all  kinds  of  stopped  pipes,  to  make  use  of  the 
term  tone,  as  referring  to  pipes  of  only  half  true 
speaking  length. 

The  tone  of  the  bourdon  is  soft,  full,  and 
penetrating  in  character,  thickening  up  and 
blending  well  with  almost  every  other  quality  of 
tone.  Frequently  the  tone  is  *  fifthy,*  or  strictly 
speaking  'twelfthy,'  and  it  is  said  that,  if  large 
pipes  of  this  description  are  planted  in  semitonal 
or  chromatic  order,  they  spoil  the  tone  of  each 
other.  It  is  likewise  a  peculiarity  that  in  some 
parts  of  a  building  the  tone  appears  to  be  round 
and  full,  whilst  in  another  part  it  is  lost. 

As  a  manual  stop  of  16  ft  tone  it  is  met  with 
under  the  names  of  bourdon,  lieblich  bourdon, 
and  double  diapason,  and  as  a  pedal  stop  of 
16  fb.  tone  it  is  sometimes  called  sub-bass. 

By  extension  of  the  16  ft  compass  upwards 
and  downwards  the  pedal  stop  is  now  frequently 
made  to  be  available  as  a  bass  fiute  or  octave  of 
8  ft.  tone,  and  as  a  sub-bourdon,  contra-bass,  or 
sub-bass  of  82  ft  tone.  In  connection  with 
this  latter  capacity  the  tone  of  these  pipes 
appeara  to  deteriorate  rapidly  below  the  G  of 
24  ft  tone;   therefore,  for  this  and  pressing 
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economical  reasons  (both  of  cost  and  space),  the 
lower  notes  of  the  82  ft.  tone  or  pitch  are  now 
generally  obtained  acoustically,  i,e.  by  coupling 
notes  a  fifth  apart  The  speech  of  bourdons  is 
apparently  much  improved  by  the  addition  of 
octave  flue-work,  or  other  combination.  Occa- 
sionally they  are  made  in  metal  or  zinc,  but  some 
difficulty  is  experienced  by  reason  of  the  tompions 
or  stoppers  dropping  down  and  upsetting  the 
speech,  tone,  and  pitch ;  this,  however,  could 
be  remedied  by  mitring  the  tops  of  the  pipes 
to  a  right  angle,  which  would  not  apparently 
affect  the  tone,  and  would  allow  the  stoppers 
to  rest  upon  their  edges. 

Occasionally  the  bourdon  is  made  to  speak  in 
two  powers,  but  the  variation  of  the  pressure 
of  wind  required  to  accomplish  this  necessitates 
some  compensating  device  to  keep  the  pitch  con- 
stant at  both  powers.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  the  pipes  of  the  manual  bourdon 
are  of  smaller  scale  than  those  of  the  pedal 
stop.  T.  E. 

BOURGAULT-DUCOUDRAY,  Louis  Al- 
BERT,  French  composer,  bom  at  Nantes  Feb.  2, 
1840,  is  a  member  of  a  family  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  is  nephew  of  Billault,  the  famous 
minister  of  the  Second  Empire.  Having  gone 
through  a  complete  course  of  classical  studies, 
and  entered  the  legal  profession  in  1859,  he 
was  received  into  Ambroise  Thomas's  class  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  in  1862  ho  carried  off 
the  first  prize  for  composition  [with  a  cantata, 
'  Louise  deM^eres.'  A  comic  opera,  *L' Atelier 
de  Prague,'  had  been  represented  at  Nantes  in 
1868].  Though  devoted  to  his  art,  Bourgault- 
Ducoudray  has  not  produced  much.  His  chief 
works  are  a  Stabat  Mater,  performed  at  St. 
Eustache,  April  6,  1868,  and  at  the  Concerts 
Populaires,  Good  Friday,  April  8,  1874,  a  work 
written  in  an  archaic  style,  having  in  it  some- 
thing of  the  manner  and  the  vague  tonality  of 
plain  chant  without  being  restricted  to  its  rules  ; 
an  orchestral  suite  in  four  movements,  entitled 
*  Fantaisie  en  Ut  mineur '  (Concerts  Populaires, 
Dec.  27, 1874),  a  well-orchestrated  composition, 
but  too  long,  and  built  on  subjects  of  no  interest ; 
and  finally,  a  little  '  satiric '  drama,  '  La  Con- 
juration des  Fleurs,'  of  which  he  also  wrote  the 
words,  and  which  was  produced  under  his  own 
direction  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Jan.  27,  1883. 
[Mention  must  also  be  made  of  his  'Michel 
Colomb '  (Paris,  1887),  and  *Thamara,'  a  three- 
act  oi)era  (Grand  Op^ra,  Dec.  28,  1891),  which 
failed  to  obtain  the  success  which  the  oriental 
charm  of  its  poetic  style  deserved  ;  a  *  Camaval 
d'Ath^nes* ;  a  'Rhapsodic  Cambodgienne*  in  two 
movements ;  and  *  L'Enterrement  d'Oph^lie  *  for 
orchestra,  a  work  full  of  originality  and  life ; 
a  *  Syraphonie  religieuse '  in  five  movements  for 
mixed  chorus  without  accompaniment,  and  other 
choral  works.]  Bourgault-Ducoudray  has  turned 
his  attention  towards  the  works  of  the  older 
masters  of  the  '  primitive '  school,  and  towards 


the  popular  songs  of  all  countries.  In  1869  he 
founded  in  Paris  an  amateur  choral  society,  and 
gave  in  a  most  excellent  manner  such  works  as 
Handel's  'Alexander's  Feast'  and  'Aois  and 
Galatea,'  cantatas  by  Bach,  Client  Jannequin's 
'  Bataille  de  Marignan,'  selections  from  Rameao, 
choruses  by  Palestrina,  Orlando  Lasso,  etc  A 
nervous  disorder  obliged  him  to  give  up  the 
direction  of  this  society,  which  soon  came  to  an 
end.  Ordered  to  a  warmer  climate  on  account 
of  his  health,  he  went  to  Greece  on  a  kind  of 
musical  mission,  and  brought  back  some  inter- 
esting notes  on  the  music  of  that  country,  which 
he  published  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Souvenirs 
cfune  mission  musicale  en  Grice  et  en  Orient 
(1876).  He  published  an  important  collection 
of  songs,  '  Trente  Melodies  populaires  de  la  Gr^ 
et  de  I'Orient)'  collected  and  harmonised  with 
Greek,  Italian,  and  French  words.  [To  the 
number  of  his  writings  must  be  added  ConfSrence 
sur  la  modalUd  dans  la  rrvusique  grecque,  £tude$ 
sur  la  musique  eccUsiaslique  greeque,  etc,  etc] 
Since  1878  he  has  lectured  on  the  history  of 
music  at  the  Conservatoire.  He  undertook  a 
musical  journey  into  Brittany,  and  published 
on  his  return  '  Trente  Melodies  populaires  de  la 
Basse  Bretagne,'  collected  and  harmonised  with 
a  French  translation  in  verse  by  F.  Copp^ 
(1885).  Though  little  known  to  the  public,  and 
having  produced  little  original  work,  Bouigault- 
Ducoudray  occupies  an  honourable  position  in 
the  musical  world,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  musi- 
cian, with  ardent  convictions  and  a  constant  and 
earnest  devotion  to  art.  A.  J. 

BOURGEOIS,  Louis,  the  son  of  Guillaume 
Bourgeois,  was  bom  in  Paris  at  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  In  1541  he  was  invited 
to  Geneva,  about  the  time  of  Calvin's  return 
from  Strasbuig.  On  the  removal  of  Guillaume 
Franc  to  Lausanne  in  1545  [see  Frang]  his  place 
was  given  to  Bouigeois,  jointly  with  a  Genevan 
named  Guillaume  Fabri,  the  former  receiving 
60,  the  latter  40  florins,  of  the  salary  of  100 
florins  which  had  been  paid  to  Franc.  Of  the 
personal  history  of  Bourgeois  we  know  nothing 
beyond  what  may  be  gatliered  from  some  notices 
of  him  in  the  registers  of  the  Council  of  Geneva. 
These  are  curious  as  illustrative  of  the  place 
and  the  time  In  1547  the  Council  admitted 
him  gratuitously  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  '  in 
consideration  of  his  being  a  respectable  man  and 
willing  to  teach  children.'  Shortly  afterwards, 
to  enable  him  the  better  to  pursue  his  studies, 
they  exempted  him  from  duties  connected  with 
the  town  guard  and  the  works  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  presented  him  with  a  small  china 
stove  for  his  apartment.  Before  long  his  salary 
was  for  some  reason  reduced  to  50  florins.  On 
his  petitioning  that  it  should  be  restored  to  its 
former  amount,  or  even  slightly  increased  in 
consequence  of  his  poverty,  the  parsimonious 
Council  gave  him  two  measures  of  com  'for 
that  once,  and  in  consideration  of  an  expected 
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addition  to  his  family/  To  a  second  petition, 
even  though  supported  by  Calvin,  they  turned 
a  deaf  ear.  On  Dec.  8,  1551,  Bourgeois  was 
thrown  into  prison  for  having  '  without  leave ' 
altered  the  tunes  of  some  of  the  psalms,  but 
through  the  intervention  of  Calvin  obtained  his 
release  on  the  following  day.  The  alteiations, 
however,  were  sanctioned  and  adopted.  Another 
innovation  proposed  by  Bourgeois  fared  better 
with  the  Council.  His  recommendation  to  sus- 
pend a  printed  table  in  the  churches  to  show 
what  psalm  was  to  be  sung  was  approved  of,  and 
rewarded  by  a  donation  of  sixty  sols. 

In  1557  Bourgeois  returned  to  Paris,  and  was 
still  living  in  1561.  His  chief  claim  to  notice  at 
the  present  day  arises  from  his  connection  with 
the  Genevan  Paalter.  The  authorship  of  the 
melodies  in  this  remarkable  collection  has  been 
long  a  subject  of  controversy.  It  has  been 
attributed,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  several  musicians 
of  the  time,  to  Bourgeois,  Franc,  Goudimel, 
Claudin  Le  Jeune,  and  others.  The  claims  set 
np  for  Goudimel  and  Le  Jeune  are  easily  dis- 
posed ot  Neither  of  these  composers  ever  visited 
Geneva  or  had  any  direct  relations  with  Calvin. 
In  1557,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Genevan 
Ptalter  had  been  already  published,  Goudimel 
was  still  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
Genevan  P&alter  was  completed  in  1562,  and  it 
was  not  until  that  year  that  Goudimel  published 
his  'Seize  Pseaumes  mis  en  musique  k  quatre 
parties,  en  forme  de  motets.'  This  was  followed 
by  the  entire  psalter,  first  in  1564  harmonised 
in  double  counterpoint,  then  in  1565  in  simple 
counterpoint  (generally  note  against  note),  and 
lastly  in  1565-66,  when  Goudimel  produced  an* 
other  arrangement  of  the  psalms  for  three,  four, 
or  more  voices  in  the  form  of  motets. 

Le  Jeune  was  but  twelve  years  of  age  in  1542, 
when  the  first  edition  of  the  Genevan  Psalter  was 
published,  and  not  above  twenty-one  in  1551, 
when  the  whole  of  Marot's  and  the  first  portion  of 
Beza's  translations  had  already  appeared.  In 
1564  he  published  'Dix  Pseaumes  de  Dauid 
nonnellement  compost  k  quatre  parties,  en  forme 
de  motets  •  •  /  reprinted  in  1580.  The  psalms 
are  Marot's,  but  the  music  is  entirely  original. 
Le  Jeune  died  in  1600,  and  his  harmonised  ar- 
rangements in  four  and  five  parts  of  the  Genevan 
melodies  were  not  printed  until  the  following 
year,  nor  that  in  three  parts  (Book  I. )  until  1 602.  ^ 
But  long  before  the  psalms  of  Goudimel  and  Le 
Jeune  appeared.  Bourgeois  had  himself  harmon- 
ised the  tunes  up  to  that  time  iaduded  in  the  Ge- 
nevan Psalter.  In  1 54 7  he  published  *  Pseaulmes 
cinquante  de  Dauid . . .  traduictz . . .  par  Clement 
Marot,  et  mis  en  musique  par  Loys  Bovrgeoys, 
k  quatre  parties,  k  voiz  de  contrepoinct  egal 
consonnante  au  verbe.  Lyon,  1547.'  In  the  same 
year  he  also  published  'Le  premier  liure  des 
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Pseaulmes  de  Dauid,  contenant  xxiv.  pseaulmes.* 
Compost  par  Loys  Bovrgeois.  En  diuersit^  de 
Musique :  k  scauoir  fJEuniliere  ou  vaudeuille ; 
aultres  plus  musicales  .  .  .  Lyon.'  In  the  latter 
the  words  of  the  psalms  are  those  of  Marot, 
but  the  melodies  are  original  and  wholly  different 
from  those  of  the  former  work.  All  these  har- 
monised psalters  were  intended  only  for  private 
use.  Down  to  the  19th  century  nothing  be- 
yond the  melody  of  the  psalms  was  toleiated 
in  the  worship  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  and 
it  was  not  improbably  the  aversion  of  Calvin  to 
the  use  of  harmony  that  compelled  Bourgeois  to 
print  his  psalters  at  Lyons  instead  of  Geneva.' 

Before  we  consider  more  particularly  the 
authorship  of  the  melodies  in  the  Genevan 
Psalter,  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  that  important  collection  must  be 
given. 

When  Calvin,  expelled  from  Geneva,  went  to 
Strasburg  in  1588  he  resolved,  after  the  example 
of  the  Lutherans  in  Germany,  to  compile  a 
psalter  for  the  use  of  his  own  church,  lliis,  of 
which  the  only  known  copy  was  discovered  in 
the  royal  library  at  Munich,  contains  eighteen 
psalms,  the  Song  of  Simeon,  the  Decalogue, 
and  the  Creed,  to  each  of  which  a  melody  is 
prefixed.  Of  the  psalms  the  words  of  twelve 
are  by  Marot  (1,  2,  3,  15,  19,  82,  51,*  108, 
114,130,  137,  and  143);  of  five  (25,  86,  46, 
91,  and  188),  with  the  Song  of  Simeon  and  the 
Decalogue,  by  Calvin  himself,  and  of  one  (118) 
in  prose.  These  psalms  of  Marot  exhibit  vari- 
ations from  the  text  first  published  by  the  author 
three  years  later,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
obtained  by  Calvin  in  MS.  from  some  private 
source.  Calvin  and  Marot  certainly  met  in 
1586  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  intimacy  was  then  formed,  or 
that  any  communication  passed  between  them, 
until  Marot  fled  to  Geneva  in  1542.  The  first 
translation  made  by  Marot  was  Psalm  6,  written 
and  published  in  1538  in  'Le  Miroir  de  tret 
ohretiennePrincesse  Marguerite.'  By  1589  he  had 
completed  his  first  instalment  of  thirty  psalms, 
but  up  to  that  time  they  circulated  in  manuscript 
only.  They  are  all  found  in  a  psalter  published 
at  Antwerp  in  1541,  and  their  text  is  there 
the  same  as  that  published  by  Calvin.  Doucn 
thinks  that  the  varied  readings  are  due  to  Pierre 
Alexandre,  editor  of  the  Antwerp  Psalter,  but 
it  seems  equally  if  not  more  probable  that  they 
represent,  largely  or  wholly,  the  original  text 
of  Marot's  manuscripts,  revised  by  him  when  he 
published  the  *Trente  Pseaulmes,'  about  the 
beginning  of  1542.  The  tunes  to  Calvin's  own 
translations  are  German,  four  by  M.  Greiter  and 
one  by  W.  Dachstein.  Calvin  returned  to  Geneva 
in  Sept.  1541,  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  Feb. 
1542,  apsalter(professedlyprintedatRomeby  the 
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command  of  the  Pope  ^^  was  published  at  Stras- 
burg,  containing,  besides  the  psalms  and  other 
pieces  of  the  collection  of  1589,  togetherwith  four 
psalms  by  other  writers,  the  eighteen  remaining 
psalms  of  those  which  Marot  had  translated  np 
to  that  time  (4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14, 
22,  24,  87,  88, 104, 113,  and  11 5)  and  his  Pater- 
noster. To  the  Paternoster  and  to  eight  of  the 
psalms  (4,  6,  9,  22,  24,  38,  104,  and  118)  new 
melodies  were  added.  On  these  two  collections 
the  first  edition  of  the  Qenevan  Psalter  was 
based,  and  was  published  at  Geneva  in  1542. 
It  contains  the  thirty  psalms  of  Marot,  with  his 
Pater  and  Credo  (a  different  one  from  that  in  the 
Strasburg  edition  of  1539,  which  is  in  prose),  the 
five  psalms  of  Oalvin,  and  his  Song  of  Simeon  and 
Decalogue.  Of  the  tunes,  seventeen  (1,  2,  8, 15, 
25,  36,  46,  91, 108, 104, 114, 180, 187, 188, 148, 
the  Song  of  Simeon  and  the  Paternoster)  are 
taken  from  the  preceding  Psalters,  but  all  except 
three(86, 103,  and  137)  are  more  or  lessmodified ; 
twenty-two  tunes  are  new,  thirteen  of  them  (4, 
6,  8,  9,  18,  19,  22,  24,  82,  88,  51,  118,  and 
the  Decalogue)  are  substituted  for  the  former 
melodies,  eight  (5,  7,  10,  11,  12,  14,  87,  and 
115)  are  set  to  the  psalms  left  with  music  in 
the  pseudo-Roman  Psalter,  and  one  is  adapted 
to  Marot's  Credo.  In  Nov.  1542  Marot  arrived 
at  Geneva,  and  there  translated  nineteen  other 
psalms  (18, 28, 25,  38,  86,  48,  45,  46,  50,72,  79, 
86, 91, 101, 107, 110, 118, 128,  and  138)and  the 
Song  of  Simeon,  which,  with  the  thirty  previously 
published,  make  upwhat  are  commonly  spoken  of 
as  the '  Cinquante  Pseaumes. '  These,  with  Marot's 
Decalogue,  Ave,  and  Graces  before  and  after 
meat,  all  with  music,  were  added  to  the  psalter 
in  a  new  edition  published  at  the  end  of  1548. 

In  this  edition  the  text  of  Marot's  earlier 
psalms  was  corrected  by  the  author,  and  Calvin's 
Song  of  Simeon  and  five  psalms  were  replaced 
by  Marot's  new  versions  of  the  same. 

In  1544  Marot  died  at  Turin,  and  the  Psalter 
remained  unfinished  until  the  work  was  resumed 
by  the  publication  in  1551  of  thirty-four  ad- 
ditional translations  by  Beza,  which  were  united 
in  the  following  year  to  the  forty-nine  by  Marot 
already  in  use.  In  1554  six  more  psalms  ap- 
peared, soon  followed  by  another,  and  the  Psalter 
was  completed  in  1562. 

The  following  lists  show  the  order  in  which 
the  psalms  were  published  in  successive  editions 
of  the  Genevan  Psalter  : — 

1542.  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6, 7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 12, 18, 
14,  15,  19,22,  24,32,  37,  88,  51,108,  104, 118, 
114,  115,  180,  137,  148,  the  Pater,  and  Credo, 
by  Marot.  26,  86,  46,  91, 188,  Song  of  Simeon, 
and  Decalogue,  by  Calvin. 

1543.  The  seven  versions  by  Oalvin  were 
omitted,  and  the  following  by  Marot  added — 1 8, 
28,  25,  88,  86,  43,  45,  46,  50,  72,  79,  86,  91, 
101,  107,  110,  118, 128, 138,  Song  of  Simeon, 
Decalogue,  Ave,  and  Graces. 
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1551.  16,17,  20,  21,  26,  27,  28,  29,  80,  81, 
84,  85,  89,  40,  41,  42,  44,  47,  78,  90, 119,  120, 
121,  122,  128,  124,  125,  126,  127,  129,  181, 
132,  188,  134,>  aU  by  Beza. 

To  these  psalms  the  tunes  were  almost  cer- 
tainly adapted  at  the  same  time,  but  no  copy  of 
the  Psalter  containing  them  is  knoi^n  of  a  date 
anterior  to  1554. 

1554.  The  six  appendix  psalms  of  this  year 
(52,  57,  68,  64,  65,  and  111),  and  the  additional 
one  of  1555  (67),  appeared  without  tunes. 

In  1562  uie  Psalter  was  completed  by  the 
addition  of  the  remaining  sixty  psalms,  proper 
tunes  were  assigned  to  thirty-eight  of  t^ese,  as 
also  to  psalms  52  and  57,  while  the  others,  as 
well  as  the  remaining  appendix  jtsalms  of  1554- 
55  (68,  64,  65,  67,  and  111)  were  sung  to  the 
melodies  of  other  psalms. 

The  psalms  thus  added  in  1562,  with  tunes, 
were— 48,  49,  54,  55,  56,  68,  59,  60,  61,  74,  75, 
80,  81,  88,  84,  85,  87, 88,  89,  92,  98,  94, 96,  97, 
99, 102, 105, 106,112, 185, 186, 141, 145,146, 
147, 148, 149, 150.  Without  tunes— 58, 62, 66, 
68,  69,  70,  71,  76,  77,  78,  82,  95,  98, 100, 108, 
109, 116, 117, 189,  140,  142,  144.  Including, 
therefore,  the  Song  of  Simeon  and  the  Decalogue, 
the  Genevan  Psalter  contains  in  all  125  tunes, 
of  which  eighty-five  were  selected  or  adapted 
between  1542  and  1554,  the  rest  in  1562. 

The  story  which  ascribes  to  Franc  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Genevan  Psalter  will  be  noticed  later 
(see  Franc  and  Psaxter),  but  recent  investiga- 
tions in  the  archives  of  Geneva  have  clearly 
shown  that  the  task  of  selecting  and  arranging 
the  tunes  was  entrusted  to  Bourgeois,  and  an 
entry  in  the  registers  of  the  Council,  dated 
July  28,  1652,  which  will  be  found  quoted  at 
length  in  the  notice  of  Franc,  distinctly  states 
that  Boui^geois  had  set  to  music  the  psalms  of 
Beza,  published  the  year  before,  and  had  ar- 
ranged those  already  published  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  Psalter. 

A  minute  collation  which  M.  Douen  has  made 
of  these  earlier  editions  enables  us  to  see  what 
Bourgeois  did.  In  1542  he  adopted,  with  modi- 
fications, seventeen  tunes  from  the  Strasburg 
Psalters  and  added  twenty-two  new  ones.  In  or 
before  1549  seventeen  tunes  were  more  or  less 
altered  and  eight  replaced  by  others.  In  1561 
four  were  altered  and  twelve  new  melodies  sub- 
stituted, some  for  earlier  ones  of  Bourgeois 
himself.  In  several  instances,  therefore,  the  tune 
is  of  later  date  than  the  psalm. 

These  last  changes  were  final,  and  mark  the 
time  since  which  the  tunes  adopted  before  1562 
have  remained  unaltered.  The  old  Strasburg 
tunes  of  1539  which  still  survived  were  those  to 
Psalms  1,  2, 15,  86,  91,  103, 104, 114, 180, 187 
and  148,  two  of  which  (36  and  187)  retained 
almost  their  primitive  form,  and  one,  108, 
remained  unaltered.    M.  Douen  considers  these 
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Strasbnig  melodies  to  possess  more  of  a  Ger- 
man ^han  a  French  character,  and  aocording  to 
Biggenbach  86  and  91  are  by  Matthaus  Greiter, 
a  member  of  the  choir  of  Strasborg  OathedraL 

How  far  the  other  tones  adapted  by  Bour- 
geois are  original  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
A  few  can  be  traced  to  a  German  origin,  some 
are  constructed  out  of  fragments  of  earlier 
melody,  while  others  are  adapted  from  secular 
songs  popular  at  the  time.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  every  tune  in  the  Genevan  Psalter  belongs 
to  one  or  other  of  the  above  categories.^ 

Bourgeois  leftGreneva  in  1557,  and  undoubt- 
edly had  no  connection  with  the  Genevan  Psalter 
after  that  time.  The  forty  tunes  of  1562  were 
added  by  another  and  a  less  skilful  hand.  In 
June  1561  an  entry  in  the  'Comptes  des  reoettes 
et  depenses  pour  les  pauvres '  records  the  pay- 
ment of  10  florins  to  'Maitre  Pierre'  for  having 
aet  the  psalms  to  music  This  person  is  con- 
jectured by  Becker  to  be  Pierre  Dubuisson,  a 
singer  who  in  1 565  was  admitted  gratuitously  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship  at  Geneva,  but  nothing 
certain  is  known  on  the  subject. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  in  1550  Bourgeois 
published  '  Le  droict  chemin  de  musique,  com- 
post par  Loys  Bourgeois  auec  la  mani^  de 
chanter  les  pseaumes  par  vsage  ou  par  ruse, 
comme  on  cognoistra,  au  xxxiv,^  de  nouveau  mis 
en  chant,  et  aussi,  le  oantique  de  Sim^n.  Gren^ve 
1550/  This  treatise,  in  twelve  chapters,  is  the 
first  in  which  a  proposal  is  made  to  abandon  the 
method  of  the  Guidonian  hand  and  to  teach 
music  by  the  employment  of  the  solfeggio.  An 
analysis  of  it  will  be  found  in  F^tis,  Biogr,  des 
Musiciens,  ii  42.  The  last -known  work  of 
Bourgeois  shows  him  still  employed  in  working 
on  the  Genevan  melodies.  It  is  entitled '  Quatre- 
vingt-trois  Psalmes  de  Dauid  en  musique  .  .  . 
ik  quatre,  cinq,  et  six  parties,  tant  k  voiz 
pareilles  qu'autrement,  etc.    Paris  1561.' 

For  full  details  respecting  Bourgeois  and  the 
bistory  of  the  Genevan  Psalter  see  the  exhaus- 
tive work  of  Douen,  entitled  CUnient  Maroi  et 
It  PsatiHer  Eugueriot,  2  vols.  Paris,  1878-79. 
The  following  works  may  also  be  consulted  : — 
Bovet,  Etstoire  du  Psautier  des  iglises  riformUs, 
Neuch&tel  et  Paris,  1872 ;  G.  Becker,  LaMusique 
tn  Suisse,  Geneve  et  Paris,  1874  ;  Riggenbach, 
Der  Kir^iengesang  in  Basel ;  and  six  articles  in 
the  Musical  Times  (June  to  Nov.  1881)  by  the 
present  writer.  [Also  an  article  in  the  Rivista 
Musicale  ItcUiana,  vi.  496.]  o.  A.  o. 

BOURGEOIS,  Louis  Thomas,  dramatic  com- 
poser, bom  at  Fontaine  r^v^ue,  Oct  24, 1676. 
He  was  counter-tenor  at  the  Grand  Op^ra  in 
Paris  in  1708,  but  in  1711  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  composing.  In  1718  he  produced 
'Les  Amours  d^guis^,'  and  in  1715  'Les  plaisirs 
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iMndly  existed,  and  '  oomposliiff '  VM  oflMi  ^taca]l7 '  ( 

*  A  BUaprint  tern  szIt. 


de  la  paix.'  He  was  chapel-master  at  Toul  in 
1716,  and  afterwards  at  Strasbourg.  He  died  in 
Paris  in  great  poverty,  Jan.  1760.  He  com- 
posed sixteen  operas  (for  list  see  F^tis)  and 
many  cantatas.  F.  o. 

BOURGES,  Clementine  de,  eminent  com- 
poser of  the  16th  century.  Her  husband  was 
killed  fighting  against  the  Huguenots  in  1560 
and  she  died  of  grief  Sept.  80  in  the  following 
year.  Her  compositions  deserve  to  be  ranked 
with  those  of  the  great  composers  of  her  time. 
A  four-part  chorus,  *Da  bei  rami,'  by  her  is  in- 
cluded in  Paix's  '  Oigel-tabulatur-Buch.'     F.  o. 

BOURGES,  Jean  Maurice,  distinguished 
musical  critic,  bom  at  Bordeaux,  Dec  2,  1812  ; 
came  early  to  Paris,  and  studied  composition 
under  Barbereau.  In  1889  he  became  joint- 
editor  of  the  Remie  et  Gazette  Musicale,  the  high 
reputation  of  which  paper  is  in  great  measure 
owing  to  him.  In  1846  '  Sultana,'  an  opera  of 
his,  was  successfully  produced  at  the  Op^ 
Comique.  He  made  an  excellent  translation 
of  the  words  of  Mendelssohn's  '£l\jah.'  He 
died  in  March  1881,  after  an  illness  of  many 
years.  f.  o. 

BOURR^E.  A  dance  of  French  origin,  which 
is  said  to  have  come  from  the  province  of  Au- 
veigne.  Aocording  to  other  authorities,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  Spaniel  dance,  from  Biscay,  where 
it  is  said  to  be  still  practised.  The  bourr^  is 
often  to  be  found  in  the  older  suites,  especially 
in  those  of  Bach,  and  is  of  a  rapid  tempo,  in 
common  (allabreve)  time.  In  its  general  char- 
acter it  presents  some  features  of  analogy  with 
the  Gavotte,  firom  which,  however,  it  may 
readily  be  distinguished  ;  first,  because  it  is  in 
allabreve  time,  l£at  is,  with  only  two  beats  in 
the  bar,  whereas  the  gavotte  has  four ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  latter  begins  on  the  third 
crotchet  in  the  bar,  while  the  bourr^e  always 
commences  on  the  fourth.  Like  most  of  the 
older  dance-movements,  it  consists  of  two  parts, 
each  of  which  is  repeated.  In  Bach's  suites,  a 
second  bourr^  frequently  follows  the  first,  in 
the  same  way  as  in  a  symphony  or  sonata,  a 
trio  follows  a  minuet,  after  which  the  first 
bourr^  is  repeated.  There  is  a  good  modem 
example  in  Sullivan's  music  to  the  *  Merchant 
of  Venice.*  e.  p. 

B0U8QUET,  Georges,  composer  and  critic, 
bom  at  Perpignan,  March  12,  1818,  died  at  St 
Cloud,  June  15, 1854 ;  entered  the  Conservatoire 
as  violin  pupil ;  won  the  Grand  Prix  in  1888  ; 
and  his  compositions  while  he  held  the  prize, 
particularly  two  masses  (Rome,  1839-1840), 
excited  hopes  of  a  brilliant  career.  But  his 
first  operas,  'L'hdtesse  de  Lyon'  and  'Le  Mou- 
squetaire,'  both  produced  in  1844,  were  failures. 
'  Tabarin '  (1852),  met  with  better  success.  For 
three  seasons  Bousquet  conducted  the  orchestra 
at  the  Th^tre  Italien.  He  contributed  articles 
to  the  JUvue  et  Gazette  Musicale.         if.  0.  a 

BOVY,  Chabues  Samxtel.    See  Ltbbsso. 
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BOW.  The  strings  of  the  Tarioos  instraments 
of  the  yiolin  tribe  are  made  to  vibrate  by  Motion 
with  the  hair  of  the  bow.  Like  the  violin, 
the  bow  went  through  many  progressive  phases, 
till,  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  it  acquired  its 
present  shape,  which  seems  to  leave  no  room  for 
improvement.  The  bow  with  which  the  Rebec 
(the  oldest  stringed  instrument  played  with  the 
bow  with  which  we  are  acquainted)  was  played, 
had  the  form  of  the  weapon  from  wMoh  it  derived 
its  name.  The  stick  was  much  bent,  and  a  cord 
or  string  was  tied  from  one  end  to  the  other 
(Fig.  1). 


Fig.1. 


Fig.  8. 

awo.) 


Fig.  4. 
(1660.) 


In  pictures  of  the  18th  century  we  notice 
something  like  a  nut  and  head,  and  hair  was 
possibly  used  in  place  of  the  cord.  The  bow 
now  gradually  loses  more  and  more  the  actual 
bow-shape  (Figs.  2,  8,  4)  ;  the  head  is  distinct 
from  the  stick,  and  the  nut  is  no  longer  a  portion 
of  the  stick,  but  is  attached  to  it  by  a  wire. 
On  the  top  of  the  stick  a  narrow  piece  of  in- 
dented iron  is  fixed,  on  which  the  wire  is  hooked, 
and  thus  the  hair  made  tighter  or  looser  at 
pleasure  (Fig.  5).  The  next  step  consisted  in  the 
substitution  of  a  screw  for  the  wire  and  indented 
iron,  by  which  the  tension  of  the  hair  could  be 
perfectly  regulated.  This  was  Corelli's  bow  (Fig. 
6).  It  was  made  of  light  wood,  the  stick  per- 
fectly straight,  hardly  if  at  all  elastic,  and  very 
short.  Tartini's  bow  (Fig.  7)  was  considerably 
longer,  the  wood  thinner,  and  more  elastic. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century  Fran9ois 
TouETB  brought  the  art  of  bow-making  to  per- 
fection, and  created  a  model  on  which  no  im- 
provement has  been  yet  made.  In  hct  his  bow 
combines  all  the  qualities  required  to  enable  the 
player  to  follow  out  every  conceivable  mumee  of 
tone  and  movement — ^lightness,  firnmess,  and 


elasticity.  The  stick  of  the  modem  violin  bow 
(Fig.  8)  is  made  of  Brazilian  lance-wood*  (/>u- 
guetia  quitarenns)  or  of  Snake- wood  (Brosimum 
aubUtii)  ;  it  is  cut  straight,  following  the  grain 
of  the  wood,  and  afterwuxis  slightly  bent  by  ex- 
posure to  heat.  Although  many  trials  have  been 
made  no  wood  has  been  found  to  possess  the 
necessary  qualities  in-  the  same  degree  as  those 
mentioned. 


I 


k 
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Fig.  6. 


FIg.«. 
0700.) 


Fig.  7. 
(1740.) 


Flg.& 


The  nut  (c,  Fig.  9)  is  made  of  ebony,  ivoiy, 
or  tortoise-shelL  For  violin,  tenor,  and  violon- 
cello bows  white  horse-hair  is  used  ;  for  double- 
bass  bows,  black.      The  hair  (b)  \b  inserted 


Fig.  9. 

in  the  head  (e)  and  the  nut  of  the  bow,  and 
can  be  made  tighter  or  looser  by  turning  the 
screw  (d),  p.  D. 

The  violoncello  bow  is  a  trifle  shorter  than 
those  used  for  the  violin  and  tenor,  which  are 
of  the  same  length  or  nearly  so,  the  tenor  bow 
being  rather  heavier,  and  the  nut  and  top  of 
the  bow  slightly  deeper.  The  top  and  nut  of 
the  violoncello  bow  are  deeper  stilL  The  old 
double-bass  bow  was  of  a  rude  pattern,  made  of 
beech  or  other  common  wood,  and  having  the 
primitive  arched  form.  The  tone  was  elicited 
less  by  pressure,  as  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
instruments,  than  by  a  sort  of  'ripping'  or 
sweeping  touoh,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  tlie 
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pizzicato,  the  bow  being  held  under-hand,  i,e. 
with  the  wrist  depressed  and  the  hair  inclined 
towards  the  nut.  [The  under -hand  way  of 
holding  the  bow  is  a  survival  of  the  method 
common  to  all  instruments  of  the  viol  family.] 
Concurrently  with  the  change  from  the  old 
three-stringed  double  bass,  tuned  by  fifths,  to 
the  modem  orchestral  one  tuned  by  fourths, 
the  Paris  double-bass  players  resolved  about 
1830  on  the  adoption  of  a  double-bass  bow  of 
the  ordinary  length,  but  made  on  the  principle 
of  the  violoncello  bow,  and  having  a  similar  nut. 
This  bow,  which  was  employed  by  Dragonetti,  is 
used  over-hand,  the  hair  being  inclined  towards 
the  bridge,  in  the  same  way  as  a  violoncello  bow. 
It  produces  its  effect  by  pressure  rather  than  by 
•ripping,'  and  is  now  very  commonly  used  by 
orchestral  players  on  the  Continent.  It  has 
lately  found  some  acceptance  in  England,  but 
it  has  not  yet  come  into  use  for  the  purpose  of 
chamber  music. 

The  bow  is  strung  with  horse-hair,  which  is 
specially  adapted  to  this  purpose  by  its  numer- 
ous dentiform  protuberances ;  these,  aided  by 
resin,  act  upon  the  string  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 
After  much  playing  they  wear  away  ;  the  hair 
then  becomes  useless,  and  must  be  renewed.  A 
bow  used  for  four  hours  daily  would  require 
rehairing  at  least  once  a  month.  The  task 
should  only  be  entrusted  to  a  competent  work- 
man, as  no  other  is  able  to  get  a  sufiicient  number 
of  hairs  into  the  bow  (there  ought  to  be  about 
120),  or  to  wedge  them  evenly  in  the  top  and 
nut.  Bow-making  is  now  a  manufacture  rather 
than  an  art,  as  the  bows  of  Tourte  are  everywhere 
more  or  less  accurately  copied.  The  best  are  of 
French  manufacture,  and  serviceable  ones  may 
be  bought  at  from  £1  to  £4,  according  to  work- 
manship. The  only  bows  now  made  are  either 
cylindrical  or  octagonal  in  section ;  the  old  fluted 
bow  may  be  seen  in  museums,  but  has  entirely 
gone  out  of  fashion.  [A  useful  pamphlet  by 
Henry  Balfour,  M.A.,  on  The  Natural  History 
of  the  Musical  Bow,  was  published  at  the 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  in  1899  ;  it  deals 
exclusively  with  the  primitive  types  of  bow.] 

B.  J.  p. 

BOWING.  This  term  is  used  in  a  twofold 
sense,  corresponding  to  the  Oerman  terms  '  Bo- 
genfiihrung '  and  'Strichart*  respectively.  In 
the  first  it  designates  in  a  general  way  the  action 
of  the  bow  on  stringed  instruments,  and  in  that 
sense  we  speak  of  a  style  and  method  of  bowing, 
or  of  the  bowing  of  a  player.  In  the  second  it 
means  the  particular  manner  in  which  a  phrase 
or  passage  is  to  be  executed,  and  the  signs  by 
which  such  a  manner  is  usually  marked  ;  and 
in  that  sense  we  speak  of  the  bowing  of  a  phrase 
or  passage. 

1.  Bowing  (BogenfiihruMg),  While  the  left 
hand  of  the  violin-player  fixes  the  tone,  and 
thereby  does  that  which  for  the  piano-player  is 
already  done  by  the  mechanism  of  the  instru- 


ment,— and  while  his  correctness  of  intonation 
(supposing  his  ear  to  be  accurate)  depends  on 
the  proficiency  of  his  left  hand,  as  with  the 
piano-playeritdepends  on  the  tuner's  proficiency, 
— it  is  the  action  of  the  violinist's  right  hand, 
his  hovnng,  which,  like  the  pianist's  touch, 
makes  the  sound  spring  into  life  ;  it  is  through 
the  mediimi  of  the  bow  that  the  player  realises 
his  ideas  and  feelings.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  'bowing'  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  difficult  parts  of  the  art  of  violin-playing, 
and  that  the  excellence  of  a  player,  and  even 
of  a  whole  school  of  violin-playing,  to  a  great 
extent  depends  on  its  method  of  bowing.  The 
progress  of  the  art  of  bowing  closely  followed 
the  gradual  perfection  of  the  bow  itself.  As 
long  as  the  stick  of  the  bow  was  stiff  and  un- 
pliable  and  the  hair  could  not  be  made  tighter 
or  looser  at  pleasure,  we  can  hardly  speak  of  an 
art  of  bowing ;  for  that  art  can  only  be  practised 
with  an  elastic  bow,  which  yields  to  the  slightest 
pressure  of  the  fingers.  As  long  as  the  violin- 
player  had  merely  to  double  the  singers'  part, 
no  other  nuances  but  piano  and  forte  were  re- 
quired from  him.  These  the  stiff  bow  could 
produce,  but  nothing  more.  When  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century  the  violin  began  to 
emancipate  itself  from  the  position  of  a  mere 
accompanist,  and  entered  on  its  glorious  career 
of  a  solo-instrument,  under  sudi  masters  as 
Corelli  and  Vivaldi,  it  was  only  by  the  use  of 
an  elastic  bow  that  it  could  acquire  the  faculty 
of  producing  various  nuances  and  shades  of  tone. 
Tartini  was  the  first  to  make  the  stick  at  all 
elastic,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  the 
next  great  advancer  of  the  art  of  bowing.  His 
work,  L*  Arte  delV  Arco,  probably  gives  us  a 
correct  idea  of  the  bowing  of  his  time.  A  full 
broad  tone,  a  variety  of  combinations  of  tied 
and  detached  notes,  arpeggios  with  firm  bow 
(no  *  springing  bow '  as  yet), — are  the  main 
features  of  his  bowing.  The  fiiU  development, 
however,  of  all  the  powers  of  the  violin  was  only 
possible  with  the  modem  bow,  as  first  made  by 
Tourte  of  Paris.  The  thin,  bent,  elastic  stick 
of  his  bow  enables  the  player  to  follow  out  the 
slightest  gradations  of  tone  from  the  fullest 
forte  to  the  softest  piano,  to  mark  all  kinds  of 
strong  and  gentie  accents,  to  execute  staccato, 
legato,  saltato,  and  arpeggio  passages.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  the  classical  Paris  school  of 
violin-playing  availed  itself  of  all  these  advan- 
tages of  Tourte's  invention  ;  their  bowing  does 
not  show  very  great  progress  beyond  Tartini  and 
his  school,  and  even  Spohr  does  not  advance 
materially  upon  them.  But  with  Paganini  a 
new  era  opened  in  the  art.  He  uses  freely 
almost  every  imaginable  movement  of  the  bow — 
he  adds  to  the  firai  slow  staccato  the  quick  stac- 
cato of  many  notes — he  develops  the  movement 
of  the  wrist  to  the  highest  perfection,  enabling 
him  to  execute  all  ^ds  of  bowing  with  the 
utmost  celerity. 

26 
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2.  Bowing  (Striehari).  To  the  oorrect  and 
truthful  rendering  of  a  musical  phrase  or  passage 
on  a  stringed  instrument,  it  is  essential  that  an 
appropriate  howing  should  be  chosen,  or,  if 
already  given  by  the  composer,  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  This  appears  self-evident,  if  we  con- 
sider how  one  and  the  same  passage,  bowed  in 
two  different  ways,  may  produce  two  entirely 
different  effects.  A  succession  of  notes,  intended 
by  the  composer  to  be  played  as  a  legato  passage, 
and  therefore  with  as  little  changing  of  bow  as 
possible,  would,  if  played  with  detached  strokes 
of  the  bow,  entirely  lose  its  character.  And 
again,  to  give  a  well-known  example,  what 
would  become  of  the  light  and  sparkling  passages 
of  one  of  Mendelssohn's  Soherzi,  if  the  staccato 
notes  were  played  legato  T  Its  character  would 
be  destroyed  so  as  to  become  almost  unrecognis- 
able. True,  the  old  masters  left  it  more  or  less 
to  the  discretion  of  the  performer  to  choose  an 
appropriate  bowing  for  the  different  parts  of  their 
compositions,  and  trusted  to  their  artistic  feel- 
ing and  tact  in  this  respect  Nay,  if  we  go 
back  to  Handel  and  Bach,  we  often  find  what 
can  only  be  called  a  mere  sketch  of  a  passage. 
Bach  in  his  celebrated  Violin  Solos  repeatedly 
gives  long  successions  of  chords  in  three  and  four 
parts,  merely  adding  the  word  'arpeggio,'  and 
leaving  it  to  the  player  to  execute  them  with  a 
variety  of  bowings  of  his  own  choice  and  inven- 
tion. However,  the  modem  masters — partly 
since  Mozart  and  Haydn,  and  absolutely  since 
Beethoven — have  given  up  this  imperfect  way 
of  notation,  just  as  they  gave  up  writing  figured 
basses  instead  of  explicit  accompaniments,  and 
at  the  present  time  a  composer  very  rarely  omits 
to  indicate  the  bowing  with  which  he  intends 
each  passage  to  be  executed.  With  the  tendency 
of  all  modem  composers  since  Beethoven  and 
Schubert  to  bring  the  characteristic  and  descrip- 
tive power  of  music  more  and  more  into  the 
foreground,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  advanced 
technique  of  modem  violin-playing  should  have 
developed  a  great  number  of  new  varieties  of 
bowing,  in  oi^er  to  do  justice  to  all  the  subtle 
nuances  which  were  to  be  rendered. 

In  orchestral  performances  and  in  the  playing 
of  chamber-music  it  is  chiefly  uniformity  of  bow- 
ing which  is  to  be  aimed  at,  and  which  alone 
ensures  a  well-balanced  unanimous  effect.  The 
undeniable  excellency  of  the  orchestral  perform- 
ances at  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
at  the  Gewandhaus-concerts  in  Leipzig,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Concerts,  in  the  Queen's 
Hall  orchestraand  similar  institutions  elsewhere, 
is  owing  at  least  as  much  to  the  enforcement  of 
uniform  bowing  on  the  part  of  the  conductors 
and  leaders  of  the  bands  as  to  the  careftd  observ- 
ance of  the  pianos,  fortes,  and  other  dynamic 
signs. 

A  number  of  signs  are  used  in  musical  nota- 
tion to  indicate  various  ways  of  bowing :  (1)  a 
■lur  /"^^  indicates  that  all  the  notes  under  the 


slur  are  to  be  played  in  one  stroke  of  the  bow ; 
legato.  (2)  a  slur  with  dots,  ^CT^,  means 
either  sta<M!ato  or  saltato  in  one  stroke  ;  while 
the  absence  of  a  slur  indicates  that  every  note 
is  to  be  done  by  a  separate  stroke.  (3)  Dots  or 
dashes  over  the  notes  (•  •  •  or  I  t  ()  mean  sharp 
short  strokes,  either  with  firm  bow  (martel^)  or 
with  springing  bows  (spiocato  or  saltato).  (4) 
n  means  a  down-stroke,  from  the  nut  of  the  bow 
towards  the  head  ;  a  an  uiietroke.  p.  d. 

In  the  older  bows  (Figs.  2  and  8,  art.  Bow) 
the  most  manageable  part  of  the  hair  was  what 
is  still  distinguished  in  the  practice  of  bowing 
as  the  '  middle  third ' ;  and  as  the  tone  of  the 
instruments  to  which  these  bows  were  applied 
was  not  easily  elicited,  the  early  practice,  both 
on  the  viols  and  the  violin,'  was  to  begin  the  bar 
by  an  up-stroke  conmiencing  about  a  third  of 
the  distance  from  the  top,  being  the  place  where 
the  player  had  most  command  over  the  string, 
the  mechanical  principle  employed  being  that  of 
the  saw,  to  which,  so  far  as  TegixdB  the  distribu- 
tion of  force,  these  triangular  bows  are  nearly 
analogous.  The  down-bow  on  the  unaccented 
part  of  the  measure  enabled  the  player  to  recover 
his  commanding  position  for  another  forcible  up- 
stroke. This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  principle 
of  the  modem  '  martellato '  bowing.  Quavers 
in  triplets,  as  in  the  gig<iy  were  invariably  played 
with  two  slurred  notes  to  the  strong  up-stroksi 
and  one,  the  last^  to  the  weak  down-stroke. 
On  the  same  principle  long-sustained  notes,  often 
divided  into  demlsemiquavers  as  *  grace '  notes» 
were  taken  with  the  up-stroke,  the  down-stroke 
being  chiefly  used  on  notes  of  secondary  value, 
to  enable  the  player  to  recover  the  strong  posi- 
tion. On  the  same  principle  arpeggios  were 
commenced  with  the  up-bow.  The  practice  of 
using  up-  or  down-strokes,  at  the  option  of  the 
composer  or  player,  for  the  accented  notes  of  the 
bar,  began  with  the  improved  bows  of  the  early 
18tii  century  ;  the  first  use  of  marks  indicating 
*  up-bow '  or  *  down-bow '  noticed  by  the  writer 
is  in  Veradni's  SoruUe  Accademiehe,  1744. 
Veracini  uses  the  sign  ^;  for  'up-bow,'  and  /Tl 
for  *  down-bow.* 

These  principles  still  underlie  the  modem 
system  of  bowing,  although  the  perfected  bow  of 
to-day  can  be  commanded  by  the  player  with 
almost  equal  ease  in  all  its  parts.  Tartini  in 
his  Art  of  Bowing  carries  the  theory  of  the  bow 
to  its  logical  finish,  and  therefore  much  farther 
than  it  has  ever  been  practically  applied.  The 
most  copious  modem  account  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  bowing  is  given  in  Baillot's  UAH  du 
Violony  pp.  92-145.  The  bowings  to  be  used 
in  playing  the  compositions  of  the  older  masters 
of  the  violin  should  be  sought  in  the  old  editions 
printed  direct  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  com- 
posers. Editions  of  some  of  these  works  pub- 
lished by  modem  editors,  such  as  Hellmes- 
berger,  in  which  the  bowings  are  recklessly  and 
tastelessly  altered,  should  be  avoided.    B.  J.  P. 
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BOWMAN,  HiNET,  published  at  Oxford  in 
1678  a  thin  folio  yolume  bearing  the  title  of 
'Songs  for  one,  two,  and  three  voyces  to  the 
Thorow-Bass.  With  some  Short  Simphonies. 
Collected  out  of  some  of  the  Select  Poems  of 
the  incomparable  Mr.  Cowley,  and  others,  and 
composed  by  Henry  Bowman,  Philo- Musi- 
cos.'  A  seoond  edition  appeared  at  Oxford  in 
1679.  A  MS.  Miserere  is  in  the  Christ  Church 
library.  w.  H.  H. 

BOYCE,  William,  Mus.Doc,  was  bom  at 
Joiners'  Hall,  Upper  Thames  Street  (of  which 
company  his  father,  a  cabinet-maker,  was  after- 
wards beadle),  Feb.  7, 1710.  He  became  a  chor- 
ister of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  under  Charles  King, 
and,  on  quitting  the  choir,  an  articled  pupil  of 
Maurice  Greene,  then  organist  of  the  cathedraL 
On  the  expiration  of  his  articles  in  1784  he  ob- 
tained the  situation  of  oiganist  of  Oxford  Chapel, 
Yere  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  and  pursued  his 
studies  under  Dr.  Pepusoh.  While  yet  a  young 
man  Boyoe's  hearing  became  much  impaired,  a 
calamity  the  greatest  that  can  befall  a  musician, 
but  one  which,  in  his  case,  did  not  lessen  the 
ardour  with  which  he  pursued  his  studies.  In 
1784  he  set  Lord  Lansdowne's  masque  of  *  Peleus 
and  Thetis,'  and  in  1786  composed  the  music 
for  John  Lockman's  oratorio  'David's  Lamen- 
tation over  Saul  and  Jonathan,'  which  was  first 
given  by  the  Apollo  Society,  and  subsequently, 
in  1740,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  About 
1740  he  sot  two  odes  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  one 
written  by  Lockman,  the  other  by  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Yidal,  undermaster  of  Westminster  SchooL 
In  1786  he  had  given  up  his  appointment 
at  Oxford  Chapel  upon  obtaining  the  poet  of 
organist  at  St  Michael's,  ComhiU,  which  had 
become  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Joseph  Kelway 
to  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  On  June  21  in  the 
tame  year  he  was  sworn  into  the  place  of  Com- 
poser to  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  room  of  John 
Weldon,  then  lately  deceased.  He  most  ably 
discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  by  the  com- 
position of  many  fine  anthems  and  services, 
several  of  which  are  still,  and  will  long  continue 
to  be,  in  use  <  in  quires  and  places  where  they 
sing. '  In  1 7  8  7  he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Three  Choirs  of  Gloucester,  Wor- 
cester, and  Hereford,  which  offipe  he  held  for 
several  years.  In  1 748  he  produced  the  serenata 
of  *  Solomon,'  written  by  Edward  Moore,  which 
was  eminently  successful,  and  one  song  in  which 
('  Softly  rise,  0  southern  breeze,'  for  tenor  voice 
with  bassoon  obbligato)  retained  its  popularity 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  is  still  occasion- 
ally heard.  In  1749,  on  the  erection  of  an  organ 
in  the  church  of  AllhaUows  the  Great  and  Less, 
Thames  Street,  Boyce  was  chosen  organist.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  selected  to  compose  the 
mudo  for  the  ode  written  by  William  Mason 
for  the  installation  of  Henry  Pelham,  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  as  Chancellor  of  the  tJniversity  of 
Oambridge.     The  ode,  with  Boyoe's  musio,  was 


performed  in  the  Senate  House,  July  1,  1749, 
and  on  the  following  day,  being  Commencement 
Sunday,  an  anthem  wiUi  orchestral  accompani- 
ments, by  Boyce,  was  performed  in  Great  St. 
Mary's  Church,  as  an  exercise  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music,  which  the  University  then 
conferred  on  him.  Both  these  compositions 
were  soon  afterwards  published  together.  In 
the  same  year  Boyce  appeared  as  a  composer  for 
the  theatre  by  reviving  the  masque  of  *  Peleus 
and  Thetis '  (introduced  into  the  author's  altera- 
tion of  *  The  Merchant  of  Yenice,'  entitled  *  The 
Jew  of  Yenice'),  added  songs  to  another  re- 
vived masque  called  *  Lethe,'  and  set  Moses 
Mendez's  musical  entertainment,  <  The  Chaplet' ; 
the  last  of  which  met  with  great  success.  In 
1750  he  added  songs  to  Dryden's  'Secular 
Masque,'  and  in  1751  he  set  another  piece  by 
Mendez,  called  *The  Shepherd's  Lottery.'  On 
the  death  of  Dr.  Greene,  in  1755,  Dr.  Boyce 
was  nominated  his  successor  as  master  of  the 
king's  band  of  music,  and  conductor  of  the 
annual  festivals  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  [He  was  not  sworn  in  till  June 
1757.]  In  the  former  capacity  he  was  required 
to  compose  music  for  the  new  year  and  birthday 
odes  of  the  poet-laureate,  and  wrote  about  forty- 
three  compositions,  now  among  the  Music  School 
MSS.  Oxford  ;  in  the  latter  he  voluntarily  com- 
posed two  fine  anthems  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniments, besides  additional  accompaniments 
and  choruses  for  Purcell's  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate, 
written  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  1694.  In  1758, 
on  the  death  of  John  Travers,  Boyce  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  organists  of  the  Chapel  Royid. 
He  resigned  his  places  at  St.  Michael's,  Corn- 
hill,  in  1768,  and  was  dismissed  from  that  at 
AllhaUows,  Thames  Street,  in  1769;  as  lus 
deafness  still  increased,  he  gave  up  teaching, 
and  removed  to  Kensington,  where  he  employed 
himself  principally  in  the  collection  and  editing 
of  the  materials  for  the  work  by  which  he  ia  best 
known — '  Cathedral  Music,  being  a  collection  in 
score  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  composi- 
tions for  that  service  by  the  several  English 
masters  of  the  last  two  hundred  years.'  This 
work  was  projected  by  Dr.  Greene,  who  had 
commenced  collections  for  it^  but,  finding  his 
health  failing,  bequeathed  idl  his  materials  to 
Dr.  Boyce,  with  a  request  that  he  would  com- 
plete the  work.  The  'Cathedral  Music'  was 
published  in  three  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  1760  and  the  last  in  1778.  This 
valuable  publication,  which  redounds  so  much 
to  the  credit  of  its  editor  for  diligence,  judgment, 
and  scholarship,  procured  him  little  else  than 
fame,  its  sale  yielding  but  little  beyond  the  ex- 
penses of  production.  On  Feb.  7,  1779,  the 
gout,  from  which  Boyce  had  long  suffered,  termi- 
nated the  blameless  life  of  this  most  amiable 
man  and  excellent  musician.  He  was  buried 
on  Feb.  16  with  uncommon  marks  of  respeot, 
in  the  yault  under  the  centre  of  the  dome  of 
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St.  Panl's  CathedraL  In  the  year  following  his 
death  his  widow  published  a  volume  containing 
'  Fifteen  Anthems  and  a  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate ' 
of  her  husband's  composition ;  and  in  1790 
another  volume  containing  twelve  anthems  and 
a  service  was  published,  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Philip  Hayes.  These  anthems  and  services 
(with  others,  to  the  extent  in  all  of  forty-six 
anthems  and  five  services)  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes  under  the  editorship  of 
Vincent  Novello.  In  1788  John  Ashley,  who 
had  purchased  the  plates  of  the  'Cathedral 
Music/  issued  a  reprint  of  it,  with  a  memoir  (by 
Sir  John  Hawkins)  and  a  portrait  (finely  en- 
graved by  Sherwin)  of  Boyce  prefixed.  In  1849 
a  new  edition,  with  additional  services  and 
anthems  and  new  lives  of  the  composers  was 
issued  under  the  care  of  Joseph  Warren.  Be- 
sides the  compositions  above  mentioned,  Boyce 
produced  the  following: — Diyden's  'Secular 
Masque,'  1745  ;  twelve  sonatas  for  two  violins 
and  bass,  1747  ;  a  concerto  ;  eight  symphonies; 
*  Ode  to  Charity,'  composed  for  the  Leicester  In- 
firmary, containing  the  duet  for  tenor  and  bass, 
'  Here  shall  soft  Charity  repair,'  which  long  re- 
mained an  indispensable  part  of  the  programme 
of  every  concert  given  in  aid  of  a  chaj'ity  ;  Kev. 
Walter  Harte's  paraphrase  of  part  of  Pindar's 
first  Pythian  ode,  1749  ;  Masque  in  'The  Tem- 
pest ' ;  dirge  in  '  Cymbeline ' ;  dirge  in  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet ' ;  trio  in  *  The  Winter's  Tale  * ;  two 
odes  in  Home's  tragedy,  *Agis,'  1768  ;  'Harle- 
quin's Invasion,'  1769,  in  which  occurs  the  fine 
song,  'Heart  of  Oak.'  Another  important  work 
was  'Noah,'  an  oratorio,  but  this  seems  to  be 
no  longer  in  existence.  Many  songs  appeared 
in  The  British  Orpheus,  The  Vocal  Musical  Mask, 
etc  A  collection  of  his  songs,  duets,  etc.,  en- 
titled Lyra  Britannica,  appeared  in  several 
books.  Boyce's  only  son,  bom  March  25, 1764, 
long  filled  a  respectable  position  in  the  best  or- 
chestras as  a  double-bass  player.  [See  IHcL  of 
Nat,  Biog,,  and  the  Musical  Times  for  1901, 
p.  441  ff.,  in  which  a  complete  list  of  the 
MS.  compositions  at  Oxford  and  in  the  British 
Museum  is  given.  Boyce's  portrait  by  Hudson 
is  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford.] 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  Cathedral 
Music : — 

(AbbrerUtion* :— M.  aiul  B.— Morning  and  Bvening; 
F.A.— Pull  Anth4MD  ;  V.A.— Verte  Anthem.) 


VOLu  L 
Talu*.    Preces,  M.  and  E.  Serr. 
II0RI.BT.    Burial  8«rv.  O  minor. 
Farkaitt.    M.  and  E.  Serr.    O 

minor. 
Bsvur.  M.  and  E.  Serr.  D  minor. 
GiBBom.  Da  F. 

Obild.  Do.         B  minor. 

Boosaa.  Do.  D. 

BiiOW.  Do.         A. 

Ald&iok.         Da         G. 
Bu}w.  Da         O. 

Da  l^e  and  Or«ed  (tri^e  mea- 

rare).    G. 
14  Chants. 

VOL.  n. 
HBiniTVIII.  Full  Anth.,0  Lord 

the  maker.   4ToloeB. 
Taixih.   F.  a.  I  oall  and  cry.  6  v. 
Tvx.  F.  A.  I  will  exalt  Thee.  4t. 


Tyb.  (2nd  pt)  Sing  unto  the  Lord. 

4t. 
PAKRAitT.   F.  A.  Gall  to  ranem- 

branoe.   4t. 
Do.    F.  A.  mde  not  Thoxi.   4  ▼. 
Btbd.    F.  a.  O  Lord.  turn.    5  v. 
Da    F.  A.  <2nd  pt)  Bow  Thine 

ear,  O  Lord.    5  ▼. 
Da    F.  A.  Sing  Joyfully.    8  v. 
OiBBom.    F.  A.  Hoeanna.    8  r. 
Do.  F.  A.  Lift  up  your  heads.  6  V. 
Da  F.A.  Alniigh^andeverlast> 

ing.    4.  ▼. 
Da  F.  A.OelapTOQrhanda.8T. 
Da    (2nd  pt )  God  ia  gone  up.  8  t. 
Battbt.  F.  a.  Hear  my  prayer. 

St. 
Da   F.  A.OwaleetheLord.  4t. 
Da  F.A.D<aiTeru^OLord.  4t. 
Cbiu>.    F.  A.  Piaiae  the  Lord. 

4t. 


Cnio.    F.  A.  O  Lord,  grant  the 

King.    4t. 
Da   F.  A.  Sing  we  merxlly.  7  t. 
BoaaM.   F.  A.  Behold  now.  4  r 
Da  F.  A.  Teach  me,  O  Lord.  4t. 
Bu>w.    V.  A.  God  !■  our  hope. 

St. 
Do.   V.  A.  O  God.  wherefore  art 

Thouabeent   6t. 
Da   V.  A.  Bare  me.  O  God.  4  r. 
Da  F.  A.  The  Lord  hear  thee.  4v. 
Da    F.  A.  My  God.  nty  God.  4  v. 
AuaaoH.   V.  A.  Out  of  the  deep. 

4t. 
Da   F.  A.  O  give  thanke.   6  t. 
Ckbyohtov.    F.  a.  I  will  ariae. 

4t. 
PvBGEix.  V.  A.  O  God.  Thou  art 

4v. 
Da   V.  A.OGod.Thouhaat8T. 
Da  V.A.  OLordGodofHoeia.8r. 
GoLowuv.  V.  A.  I  have  set  God. 

4v. 
OxaiiKB.  F.A.FkaiaetheLord.0 

Jenualem.   4  ▼. 
OaovT.  V.  A.  God  1«  gone  up.  4t. 
Da  V.  A.  Put  me  not  to  rebuke. 

4t. 
Wbldov.  V.  a.  In  Thee.  O  Lord. 

4  T. 

Da   V.  A.  Hear  my  crying.   6  t. 
Lawm  (Wm.)  V.  a.  The  Lord  la 

my  li^t    4  T. 
Look.   V.  A.  Lord  let  me  know 

mine  end.    6  y. 
HuvpULKT.    V.  A.  Have  mercy 

upon  me.    St. 
Da    V.  A.  O  Lord  my  God.   8  t. 
Blow.   V.  A.  I  was  In  the  Spirit 

4t. 
Wnu    V.  A.  Prepare  ye  the  way 

of  the  Lord.   4t. 
Da    V.  A.  Awake,  put  on  thy 

■trength.   St. 
PuxcKLL.  V.  A.  Ihy  way,  OGod. 

4t. 


Pdbcxix.  V.A.  BemerdfnLST. 
CuuiKB.   V.  A.  How  long  wilt 

Thou.    It. 
Oboft.  V.  a.  O  praiae  the  Lord. 

Da   v.*  A.  GlTe  the  King.   St. 
SChanta. 

VOL.  in. 
Btxo.   M.  and  E  SerT.   D  mln. 
Child.    Da    D. 
Blow.    Do.    E  min. 
PuBCELL.  M.and£.SerT.(doabl«L 

Bflat 
Bull.   V.  A.  O  Lord  my  God.  St. 
HuarpBBBY.   V.  A.  Thou  art  my 

King.  4t. 
Da  V.A.  Like  aa  the  hart  4t. 
Da  V.  A.  Hear.  O  HeaTena.  St. 
Da  V.  A.  Bejoice  in  the  Lord.  4t. 
Da  V.  A.  Haste  Thee,  OGod.  4t. 
WuB.  V.  A.  "Die  ways  of  Zion.  S  t. 
Da  V.  A.  Thy  beauty.  O  laraeL  4  T. 
Da  V.  A.  Awake  up,  my  f^ory. 

St. 

Do.   V.A.BUesedlahe.   St. 
Blow.  V.  A.  O  Lord.  IhaTealnnfld 

4  T. 

Da  V.  A.  O  sing  unto  God.   S  t. 
Da    V.  A.  O  Lord  Thou  hast 

searched  me  out    2  t. 
Do.   V.  A.  I  beheld  and  lo  I    4t. 
TuBJtn.    V.  A.  Lord.  Thou  haat 

been  our  refuge.    S  t. 
PuBOBLU  V.  A.  Behold,  I  bring 

you.    St. 
Da  V.  A.  Hiey  that  go  down.  St. 
Da  V.  A.  Thy  word  Is  a  lantern. 

St. 
Da  V.  A.  OgiTethaaka.  4t. 
Olabxb.  V.  A.  Iwill  lore  Thaa. 


2t. 
Gibboxs.   Banctua.    4  t.  In  F. 
Child.  Sanetua.  4  t.  in  B minor. 
RooBBa.    Sanetua.   4  t.  in  D. 
CBBTaaroir.  Sanetua.  4T.in  Bllat. 
W    H    H 

BRABANgONNE,  LA,  the  national  air  of 
the  Belgians,  dating  fh)m  the  revolution  of  1 830, 
when  Belgium  became  an  independent  country. 
Both  words  and  music  were  composed  during  the 
struggle ;  the  former  by  a  certain  Jenneval,  who 
was  killed  in  one  of  the  actions  near  Antwerp, 
the  latter  by  Campknhout.  The  air  is  cer- 
tainly unlike  other  *  national  airs,'  but  it  has 
taken  a  very  firm  hold  in  the  country.  The 
melody,  and  the  words  of  the  first  stanza  are 
subjoined : — 


ud  -  •  m,    Un  prince  a  lan-otf  las   boa4eta.       «Ca 

BRACE  (Ger.  KlammeT;  Fr.  Accolade;  ItaL 
Accolada),  A  vertical  line,  usually  with  a  double 
curve,  used  to  couple  together  two  or  more  staves, 
thus  indicating  that  the  music  written 
therein  is  to  be  performed  simultane- 
ously, either  by  various  instruments,  or  ^ 
voices,  or  in  pianoforte,  harp,  or  organ- " 
music,  by  the  two  hands  of  the  per- 
former. 

In  orchestral  scores  the  whole  of  the  staves 
forming  the  score  are  braced  together  by  a  verti- 
cal straight  line,  and  curved  braces  are  added  to 
show  the  position  in  the  score  of  certain  instru- 
ments or  groups  of  instruments,  and  so  to  facili* 
tate  the  reading.  These  curved  braces  are  usually 
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employed  to  couple  together  the  parts  for  the 
first  and  second  violins,  the  two  staves  for  the 
harp,  pianoforte  (if  any),  the  violoncello  and 
double  bass,  and  the  three  trombones  respec- 
tively, etc.  In  organ  music  with  pedal  obbligato 
three  staves  are  required,  the  lowest  being  for 
the  pedals  ;  these  three  are  braced  by  means  of 
a  straight  Hne,  with  a  curved  braoe  in  addition, 
to  indicate  the  two  staves  which  belong  to  the 
manuals.  F.  T. 

BRA.de,  William,  an  English  musician  who 
flourished  1594-1622,  and  who  held  various 
continental  court  appointments.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  birth,  but  he  calls  himself  an 
Englishman  in  various  dedications.  The  order 
of  his  appointments,  mainly  deduced  from  these 
dedications,  is  as  follows :  he  was  at  the  court 
of  Christian  lY.  of  Denmark  from  1594  to  1596, 
from  1599  to  1606,  and  1620  to  1622 ;  it  seems 
probable  that  before  the  first  date,  and  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  intervals,  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Margraves  of  Brandenburg.  From 
1606  to  1609  his  movements  are  not  known, 
but  from  the  latter  year  to  1614  he  was  director 
of  the  'Bathsmusik'  at  Hamburg,  being  ap- 
pointed in  1614  violinist  to  the  Duke  Johann 
Adolph  of  Schleswig-Gottorp.  He  was  capell- 
meister  at  Halle  in  1618,^  and  in  1619  he  went 
to  Berlin  as  capellmeister  to  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  was  again  at  Gottorp,  as 
capellmeister,  from  1622.  The  date  and  place 
of  his  death  are  unknown.  His  works  are  : — 
Musikalische  Concerten,  Hamburg,  1609  ;  Neioe 
ausaerlesetie  Paduanen,  Oalliarden,  CcmizoTien, 
AUmand  vnd  Coranten,  etc.,  Hamburg,  1609  ; 
Netoe  atuaerlesene  Padiumen  vnd  Oalliarden,  mit 
6  Stim .  . .  etc.,  Hambni^,  1614 ;  Neioe  ausaer- 
leaene  liebliche  Branderif  IrUraden^  MoKharaden, 
BalleUen  ...  mit  5  Stim  .  .  .  Liibeck,  1617  ; 
Melodiensia  Paduania ...  a  5  Part . . .  Antwerp, 
1619 ;  Netoe  lustige  FoUen,  Cowranten,  BalleUeny 
etc.,  mit  5  Stim  .  .  .  Berlin,  1621.  A  MS. 
'Fancy 'is  in  theRoyalCollegeof  Music  His  son. 
Christian,  was  in  the  Elector's  band  from  1619. 
(Eitner's  Qudlen-Lexikon ;  Did,  of  Nai,  Biog.). 

BRAHAM,  John,  bom  in  London  of  Jewish 
parents  about  1774,  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age,  and  in  such  humble  circumstances  that  he  is 
said  to  have  sold  pencils  about  the  streets  for  a 
living.  He  was  still  very  young  when  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Leoni,  a  Jewish  singer  of  celebrity  ;# 
and  his  first  appearance  in  public  was  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  April  21,  1787,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  master.  In  the  bill  it  is  annoimced — 'At 
the  end  of  Act  L,  "The  soldier  tired  of  war's 
alarms,"  by  Master  Braham,  being  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  any  stage. '  After  the  first  act  of  the 
iarce,  he  sang  the  favourite  song  of  *  Ma  ch^re 
amie.'  At  the  opening  of  the  Royalty  Theatre 
in  Welldoee  Square,  on  June  20  in  the  same 
year,  *  The  soldier  tired  of  war's  alarms '  '  was 
•ong  with  great  success  by  a  little  boy,  Master 

1  Opd.  JMMbr./Br  ol^Hfi.  0«MlWeM^  USB,  pw  aa^ 


Ahramf  the  pupil  of  Leoni' ;  and  another  paper 
said,  'Yesterday  evening  we  were  surprised  by  a 
Master  Abraham^  a  young  pupil  of  Mr.  Leoni 
He  promises  fair  to  attain  perfection  ;  possess- 
ing every  requisite  necessary  to  form  a  capital 
singer.'  [He  sang  at  this  theatre  for  about  two 
years,  being  particularly  successful  as  Cupid  in 
Carter's  'Birthday,'  and  Hymen  in  Reeves's 
'Hero  and  Leander.'  He  sang  at  Covent 
Garden  in  ' Poor  Vulcan,  *  June  2, 1 788.  ]  When 
he  lost  his  boyish  voice  the  future  prospects  of 
young  Braham  appeared  doubtful ;  Leoni  had 
fallen  into  difficulties,  and  about  that  time  left 
England ;  but  he  found  a  generous  patron  in 
Abraham  Goldsmid,  and  became  a  professor  of 
the  piano.  On  his  voice  regaining  its  power 
he  went  to  Bath,  and  in  1794  made  his  appear- 
ance at  some  concerts  there  under  the  direction 
of  Rauzzini,  who,  appreciating  his  talent,  gave 
him  musical  instruction  for  three  years.  In 
1796  he  was  engaged  by  Storace  for  Drury  Lane, 
and  his  d^but  (in  an  opera  called  '  Mahmoud,' 
left  unfinished  by  Storace,  and  finished  by  his 
sister  Nancy  Storace)  was  so  successful  that  in 
the  year  following  he  was  engaged  for  the  Italian 
opera-house,  where  he  appeared  in  Gr^try's  '  Azor 
et  Z^mire,'  Sept.  26,  1796.  He  also  sang  in  the 
Oratorios,  and  at  tlie  Three  Choir  Festival  at 
Gloucester.  Hoping,  however,  to  achieve  a  more 
permanent  reputation  than  could  be  obtained 
by  any  other  course,  he  resolved  to  visit  Italy, 
and  there  complete  his  musical  education.  [He 
and  Nancy  Storace,  who  shared  his  fortunes  for 
some  time,  gave  concerts  in  Paris,  and  reached 
Italy  in  1798,  Braham  making  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Pergola,  Florence,  in  operas  by  Basil! 
and  Moneta.  After  an  episode  of  rivalry  and 
reconciliation  with  Mrs.  BiUington  at  Milan, 
where  he  stayed  two  years,  Braham  sang  at 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Venice.  Cimarosa  wrote 
a  part  for  him  in  an  opera,  'Artemisia,'  which 
he  did  not  live  to  complete.  Braham's  last  con- 
tinental engagement  was  at  Trieste.] 

Taking  leave  of  Italy  in  consequence  of 
numerous  solicitations  from  his  own  country, 
he  reappeared  at  Covent  Garden  in  1801.  From 
this  point  may  be  dated  that  triumphant  career 
during  which  he  created  a  constant  furore.  The 
opera  in  which  he  made  his  first  appearance  on 
Dec.  9,  was  a  work  by  Mazzinghi  and  Reeve, 
entitled  'The  Chains  of  the  Heart '  The  music, 
however,  was  so  feeble  in  the  serious,  and  so 
commonplace  and  vulgar  in  the  comic  parts, 
that  it  lived  only  a  few  nights,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  'The  Cabinet,'  on  Feb.  9,  1802.  In 
this  opera  Braham  was  the  composer  of  all  tlie 
music  of  his  own  part,  a  custom  to  which  he 
continued  for  several  years  to  adhere,  and 
seldom  has  music  been  more  universally  popular. 
Among  the  operas  with  which  he  was  thus 
connected  we  may  name  'The  Siege  of  Belgrade ' 
and  'Family  Quarrels,'  1802;  'The  ^iglish 
Fleet  in  1842,'  1808  (with  the  famoua  duet^ 
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'  AU'b  WeU '  in  it)  ;  *  Thirty  Thousand,'  1804  ; 
'Out  of  Place,'  1806  ;  'False  Alarms,'  1807  ; 
'Kais,  or  Love  in  a  Desert,'  1808 ;  'The  Devil's 
Bridge,'  1812  ;  *  Naronsky,'  1814,  and  *  Zuma ' 

iwith  Bishop),  1818.  He  wrote  also  for  the 
jyceum  portions  of  other  operas,  'The  American ' 
(containing  the  famous '  Death  of  Nelson, ')  1 8 1 1 ; 
'Isidore  de  Merida,'  1827  ;  and  'The  Taming 
of  a  Shrew,'  1828.  To  foUow  Braham  in  all 
his  engagements  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
notice ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  theatre, 
concert-room,  or  church,  he  had  scarcely  a  rival. 
Non  c*  ^  in  ItcUia  tenare  come  Braham  was  the 
frequent  exclamation  of  foreigners.  His  compass 
extended  to  about  nineteen  notes  ;  and  his  fal- 
setto, from  D  to  A,  was  so  entirely  within  his 
control  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  distinguish 
where  his  natural  voice  began  and  ended.  After 
his  voice  had  lost  its  natural  power  he  was  suc- 
cessively engaged  at  several  theatres,  on  the 
mere  streng^  of  a  reputation  which  seemed  im- 
mortal ;  and  his  proficiency  in  singing  Handel 
was  universally  acknowledged  when  his  career  as 
a  popular  vocalist  had  reached  its  termination. 
He  sang  the  part  of  Max  in  the  English  version 
of  *  Der  Freischutz '  in  1824,  and  when  Weber 
composed  his  'Oberon'  for  the  English  stage 
(1826),  Braham  was  the  original  Sir  Huon. 

In  1881  however  the  tide  of  fortune  changed. 
In  that  year  he  purchased,  jointly  with  Yates, 
the  Colosseum  in  the  Regent's  Park  for  the  large 
sum  of  £40, 000.  Five  years  afterwards  he  opened 
the  St  James'  Theatre,  which  he  had  erected  at 
a  cost  of  £26,000.  The  large  fortune  which  his 
genius  and  eneigy  had  gained  him  was  lost  by 
these  unfortunate  speculations.  [He  sang  the 
part  of  William  Tell  at  Drury  Lane,  Dec.  2, 
1888,  and  of  Don  Giovanni  in  the  following 
year,  his  voice  having  suffered  and  become 
lower.  An  American  tour  undertaken  with  his 
son  Charles  in  1840  was  unsuccessful ;  his  last 
appearance  was  at  one  of  the  Wednesday  Concerts 
in  March  1862.]     He  died  Feb.  17,  1866. 

In  private  life  Braham  was  much  respected. 
He  moved  in  good  society ;  and  among  his 
acquaintance  his  fame  as  a  man  of  information,  a 
humorist,  and  a  raconteur  was  scarcely  inferior 
to  his  reputation  as  a  vocalist.  As  a  composer 
he  completely  attained  the  object  he  aimed  at 
in  his  numerous  songs,  duets,  etc.,  many  of 
which  attained  the  highest  popularity.  As  a 
national  song  his  'Death  of  Nelson'  has  pleased 
and  continues  to  please  a  vast  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles ;  it  has  therefore 
accomplished  its  purpose.  (Dramatic Biography; 
Oentleman^a  Magazine;  etc.  Additions  from 
DicL  of  Nat.  Biog.)  E.  F.  R. 

BRAHMS,  Johannes,  the  last  of  the  great 
line  of  German  masters,  lived  a  quiet  uneventful 
life  unlike  that  of  many  of  his  predecessors.  He 
affords  an  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  musical 
genius  in  the  second  generation,  for  his  father 
Johann  Jacob  Brahms  (1806-72),  had  on  two 


occasions  run  away  from  home  to  devote  himself 
to  music ;  his  grandfather,  Johann  (1769-1889), 
was  an  innkeeper  at  Heide  in  Holstein,  where 
various  descendants,  through  an  eldest  son,  Peter 
Hoeft  Heinrich  (bom  1793)  are  to  be  found. 
As  several  varieties  of  the  name  occur  in  the 
church  registers,  such  as  Brams,  Bramst,  and 
Brahmst,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  assumption 
that  Brahms  was  of  Jewish  origin  is  extremely 
unlikely.  The  runaway,  Johann  Jacob,  was  at 
length  permitted  by  his  father  to  adopt  the 
musical  profession,  and-  in  due  course  he  be- 
came contrabassist  in  the  theatre  orchestra  at 
Hamburg,  where  he  married  in  1880  a  lady 
no  less  than  seventeen  years  older  than  himself, 
Johanna  Henrika  Christiane,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Nissen.  She  was  bom  in  1789,  and  died 
in  1866,  leaving  three  children.  The  eldest 
was  a  daughter,  Elise  (1881-92),  Johannes  was 
the  second  child,  and  the  third,  Fritz  (1836-96), 
was  for  many  years  a  successful  music-teacher 
in  Hamburg.  A  year  after  the  death  of  his 
wife  the  double-bass  player  married  again  a 
widow  who  was  as  much  his  junior  as  his  first 
wife  had  been  his  senior.  At  Hamburg,  in  a 
fine  old  six-storied  house  now  called  No.  60 
Speckstrasse,  Johannes  Brahms  was  bom  on 
May  7,  1838.  Luckily  there  lived  at  Hamburg 
a  pupil  of  the  famous  Marxsen  of  Altona,  named 
O.  Cossel,  with  whom  the  boy  studied  musio 
until  his  tenth  year,  when  his  teacher  asked 
Marxsen  to  undertake  his  musical  education* 
For  a  time  Marxsen's  lessons  went  on  simul- 
taneously with  Cossel's,  and  the  boy's  diligence 
and  earnestness  were  soon  abimdantiy  evident, 
as  well  as  his  possession  of  a  great  creative  gifL 
At  this  time  Ms  chief  study  was  the  pianoforte, 
and  it  was  only  by  stealth  that  he  composed, 
although  the  theoretical  side  of  his  studies  was 
duly  superintended  by  Marxsen.  In  after  life, 
the  composer  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  his 
teacher,  by  dedicating  to  him  the  second  piano- 
forte concerto  in  B  flat,  op.  83.     On  Sept.  21, 

1848,  he  gave  a  concert,  and  played  two  move- 
ments from  a  concerto  by  Rosenhain,  a  fugue  of 
Bach,  and  other  pieces.  He  appeared  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Theodor  Waohtel  on  March  1, 

1849,  and  in  the  following  April  gave  a  concert 
on  his  own  account,  at  which  he  played  the 
'  Waldstein '  sonata  of  Beethoven  and  a  '  Phan- 
tasie  iiber  einen  beliebten  Walzer '  of  his  own. 
The  next  two  or  three  years  must  have  been 
spent  in  diligent  study,  and  in  the  composition 
of  some  of  the  early  pianoforte  works,  the  first 
set  of  songs,  and  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin. 
The  good  fortune  which  had  guided  him  to 
Marxsen  followed  him  throughout  his  life,  and 
never  was  more  conspicuous  than  when  he  oon- 
sented  to  accompany  the  gipsy  violinist,  Ednard 
Bemenjri,  on  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
in  1 868.  While  they  were  at  Hanover,  Remenyi 
took  his  young  friend  to  visit  Joachim,  who  had 
lately  been   appointed   Concertmeister   therew 
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Joachim  saw  thafc  a  great  ftiture  lay  before  the 
youth,  and  felt  that  the  association  with  one 
who  was  little  more  than  a  virtuoso  would  not 
long  satisfy  the  artistic  cravings  of  such  a 
nature ;  he  suggested  that  if  at  any  time  Brahms 
should  wish  for  more  congenial  work  he  should 
come  to  see  him ;  soon  afterwards  things  fell 
out  as  had  been  expected,  and  Brahms  paid 
Joachim  a  visit  of  some  weeks'  duration  at 
Oottingen,  at  the  end  of  which  Joachim  gave 
him  two  letters  of  introduction.  ^  One  was  to 
liszt,  and  it  had  the  strange  result  that  on  the 
strength  of  the  scherzo,  op.  4,  Liszt  adopted 
Brahms  as  an  adherent  of  the  most  advanced 
school  of  modem  musia  The  second  introduc- 
tion was  to  Schumann,  in  Diisseldorf,  and  was 
an  event  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  life  of 
Brahms  and  in  the  history  of  music  Schumann 
was  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  works  that 
were  then  completed  (apparently  those  now 
known  as  op.  1-6,  together  with  a  violin  sonata, 
a  trio,  and  a  string  quartet),  that  he  not  only 
wrote  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms  to  Dr. 
Hartel,  recommending  the  new  compositions  to 
his  notice  with  a  view  to  publication,  but  in- 
serted in  the  Neue  ZeUsckr.fikr  Musik  a  memor- 
able article  entitled  '  Neue  Bahnen.'  It  is  im- 
possible to  overestimate  this  emphatic  recogni- 
tion of  the  younger  by  the  older  composer,  or  to 
gauge  its  importance  in  Brahms's  career.  As 
a  natural  result  of  the  article  there  was  a  paper 
war  over  Brahms  kpropoe  of  a  performance  of  his 
sonata  in  C  and  the  scherzo,  which  he  played  at 
Leipzig,  Dec.  17,  1858.  The  publication  of  the 
music  already  referred  to,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  appearance  of  op.  8,  the  B  major 
trio,  and  opp.  9  and  10,  piano  pieces,  was  a  more 
satisfactory  consequence  of  the  incident.  From 
this  time  until  the  master's  death  every  new 
composition  of  his  was  the  subject  of  immediate 
discussion,  of  course  not  always  friendly ;  and 
the  history  of  Brahms's  life  is  henceforth  little 
but  a  chronicle  of  his  works.  Probably  there 
was  never  a  career  less  eventful  than  his,  and 
the  *  dunkle  Stille '  of  which  Schumann  spoke  in 
his  article  shrouded  him,  more  or  less  closely,  all 
his  life. 

Happier  circumstances  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  for  a  creative  artist ;  just  at  the  time 
when  it  was  most  desirable  for  him  to  have 
opportunities  of  obtaining  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  orchestral  and  choral  music,  he  was 
offered  two  official  appointments,  one  from  the 
Ck>logne  Conservatorium,  which  he  refused,  and 
one  from  the  Prince  of  Lippe-Detmold,  which 
he  accepted.  He  held  for  four  years  (1854-58) 
the  post  of  director  of  the  court  concerts  and  of 
the  choral  society,  and,  as  the  court  was  a  very 
quiet  one,  and  its  ceremonies  nnexacting,  he 
had  plenty  of  time  to  devote  to  composition  and 

*  Th«a«ooaitaof  flil««plMMl«diflhr«oBdd«nbl7;oompw»Khr. 
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to  the  development  of  his  artistic  nature.  On 
his  resignation  of  this  poet  he  returned  to  Ham- 
burg for  a  time.  His  public  appearances  at  this 
period  were  very  few  ;  he  played  at  Cologne  in 
1856  and  appeared  twice  at  the  Leipzig  Oewand- 
haus  in  Dec.  1857,  but  on  neither  occasion  did 
he  bring  forward  anything  of  his  own.  On  Jan. 
27,  1859,  at  the  Gewandhaus,  he  introduced 
his  piano  concerto  in  P  minor  (op.  15),  a  work 
which  immediately  aroused  a  storm  of  opposi- 
tion by  the  independence  of  its  structure,  and  the 
absence  of  the  usual  traditional  characteristics 
of  concertos,  such  as  bravura  passages,  etc.  The 
performance  itself  was  an  indubitable  failure, 
and  it  was  not  till  1878,  when  he  played  it 
again,  that  the  Leipzig  public  received  it  with 
anything  like  enthusiasm  ;  yet,  in  the  interval, 
it  had  been  played  by  Clara  Schumann  and 
others,  and  had  enjoyed  favour  all  over  Germany. 
It  is  perhaps  not  altogether  surprising  that  this 
work  should  have  been  longer  than  most  of 
Brahms's  music  in  finding  general  acceptance ; 
it  is  uncompromising  in  its  earnestness,  and 
occasionally  there  occur  passages  which  must 
have  seemed  uncouth  when  it  was  first  heard. 
In  spite  of  Brahms's  dose  study  of  the  piano 
his  playing  was  scarcely  of  a  kind  to  produce 
a  great  effect  upon  the  general  public  inde- 
pendently of  the  composition  ;  Schumann  de- 
scribed it  as  turning  the  piano  into  a  full 
orchestra,  and  the  testimony  of  those  who  heard 
him  most  frequently  shows  that  it  was  techni- 
cally far  more  energetic  than  accurate,  and  that 
the  grandeur  of  the  conception  impressed  the 
hearers  far  more  than  any  exhibitions  of  merely 
manual  skilL 

The  next  important  works  were  the  two  ser- 
enades for  orchestra,  opp.  11  and  16,  the  latter 
of  which  employs  no  violins  ;  both  were  written 
soon  after  the  concerto,  and  as  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  their  easily  apprehended  style  was  adopted 
in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  critics  who 
were  unfavourable  to  the  concerto,  we  are  prob- 
ably justified  in  supposing  that  the  change  was 
a  perfectly  natural  and  normal  one.  In  1860, 
the  year  of  their  publication,  Brahms  went  to 
stay  at  Winterthiir,  in  order  to  be  near  Theodor 
Eirchner,  and  this  was  his  headquarters  until 
he  finally  took  up  his  residence  in  Vienna  in 
1862.  To  the  Austrian  capital  he  was  un- 
doubtedly attracted  by  his  increasing  interest 
in  Hungarian  music,  an  interest  probably  awak- 
ened by  Remenyi,  and  manifested  not  only  in 
some  early  pianoforte  variations,  but  in  the 
adoption  of  cQstinctly  Hungarian  characteristics  ; 
in  the  finale  of  his  G  minor  quartet  for  piano 
and  strings,  one  of  the  many  fine  compositions 
produced  during  the  residence  in  Switzerland. 
Throughout  the  composer's  career  there  is  no 
more  striking  peculiarity  than  his  fondness  for 
using  the  same  form  in  two  (or  sometimes  more) 
works  composed  about  the  same  time.  The  two 
serenades  have  been  already  referred  to;  two 
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quartets  for  piano  and  strings  follow  one  another 
immediately  in  the  list,  as  opp.  25  and  26  ;  two 
string  quartets  make  up  op.  51,  and  there  are 
numerous  other  instances  in  his  later  life,  such 
as  the  two  pairs  of  symphonies,  the  *■  Academic ' 
and  *  Tragic '  overtures,  etc 

Hanslick  has  reprinted  the  programmes  of 
the  concerts  at  which  Brahms  made  his  first 
appearances  in  Vienna  (see  Aus  dem  ConcertsacU, 
p.  287  ff.,  and  Aus  meintm  Leben,  p.  14).  His 
greatest  successes  were,  as  pianist,  his  interpre- 
tation of  Schumann's  fieintasia  op.  17,  and  as 
composer,  his  variations  on  a  theme  of  Handel 
and  the  B  flat  sextet  The  only  orchestral  work 
of  his  g^ven  was  the  D  major  serenade,  op.  11. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  conductor  of 
the  Singakademie,  and  threw  himself  with  char- 
acteristio  devotion  into  the  congenial  work  of 
giving  fine  performances  of  the  choral  works  of 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Schumann,  and  others.  Con- 
sidering the  opportunities  of  the  position,  we 
might  have  expected  many  choral  compositions 
to  date  from  this  time,  hut  there  are  only  a  very 
few,  beside  the  two  five-part  motets,  op.  29,  and 
some  arrangements  of  old  German  '  volkslieder ' ; 
it  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  experience 
of  choral  conducting  must  have  been  of  great 
value  to  him,  although  he  gave  up  the  post  in 
the  year  after  his  appointment,  and  after  that 
held  no  official  appointment  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  excepting  oidy  that  of  conductor  to  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  from  1872  to 
1875.  As  regards  the  outward  conditions  of 
his  life,  there  is  little  or  nothing  more  to  be 
said,  for,  beyond  some  occasional  musical  tours, 
such  as  a  memorable  series  of  concerts  in  Ger- 
man Switzerland,  with  Joachim,  the  record  is 
one  of  peaceful,  honoured  work,  in  his  apart- 
ment at  Karlsgasse,  No.  4  (third  floor),  varied 
by  holiday  journeys  often  to  Italy,  and  in 
later  years  to  such  resorts  as  Thun,  Isohl, 
Baden-Baden,  or  Carlsbad.  At  the  German 
watering-places  he  spent  much  time  with  Mme. 
Schumann,  whom  he  regarded  with  almost  filial 
affection,  while  his  compositions  found  in  her 
an  admirer  gifted  with  rarest  insight,  and  a 
most  sympathetic  interpreter.  A  chill  caught 
at  Mme.  Schumann's  funeral  is  supposed  to  have 
aggravated  the  disease  (cancer  of  the  liver)  of 
which  Brahms  died  at  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897. 
He  was  buried  in  the  same  cemetery  as  Beet- 
hoven and  Schubert,  and  not  far  f^om  them. 
A  *  Brahms  Museum '  was  opened  at  Gmunden 
in  1901.  A  bust  of  the  composer,  by  Friiulein 
Use  Conrat,  was  unveiled  at  the  Central  Ceme- 
tery on  May  7,  1903,  when  the  master's  beau- 
tiful part-song  *  Naohtwache,*  from  op.  104,  was 
sung.  An  account  of  Brahms's  last  moments 
was  published,  in  connection  with  the  ceremony, 
by  Frau  Celestina  Truxa,  the  composer's  faithftd 
landlady,  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  of  May  7, 
1903. 
Two  of  Brahms's  compositions,  and  two  only, 


were  prompted  by  the  events  of  outer  life^ 
the  'Deutsches  Bequiem'  and  the  'Triumph- 
lied.'  The  former  was  suggested  primarily 
by  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1865  ;  at  its 
first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna  in  1867 
it  consisted  of  the  first  three  numbers  only, 
the  consolatory  'Selig  sind,'  the  impressive 
march,  'Denn  alles  FleiBch,'and  the  dramatic 
number  which  rises  from  the  anxious  mood  of 
the  opening  baritone  solo  to  the  majesty  of  the 
pedal-ftigue,  'Der  Gerechten  Seelen,'  which 
strikes  the  hearer  as  forming  a  natural  climax 
and  close.  For  the  second  performance  of  the 
work,  in  Bremen  Cathedral,  April  10,  1868, 
three  more  movements  were  added,  the  work 
being  virtually  in  its  present  shape,  with  the 
exception  of  the  number  with  soprano  solo, 
'Ihr  habt  nun  Traurigkeit'  The  splendid 
*  Triumphlied '  was  composed  to  celebrate  the 
German  victories,  and  was  written  in  1871  and 
performed  at  Vienna  in  1 872.  These  two  works, 
with  the  expressive  '  Sohicksalslied '  set  to  Hol- 
derlin's  words,  and  the  'Rhapeodie'  for  alto 
solo  and  male  chorus  (to  a  fragment  from 
Goethe's  Harzreise)  mark  the  culmination  of 
Brahms's  art  as  a  choral  writer.  In  one  and 
all,  he  touches  a  point  of  sublimity  that  had 
not  been  reached  since  Beethoven.  Written 
within  a  comparatively  short  period,  they  throw 
a  strong  light  on  the  master's  religious  convic- 
tions. The  dogmatism  of  the  churches  did  not 
appeal  to  him,  and  he  was  a  stranger  to  the 
devotional  mysticism  that  was  so  characteristic 
of  Bach ;  his  mind  dwelt  willingly  upon  the 
mysterious  problems  of  human  destiny  (he  re- 
turned to  the  same  subject  in  his  last  com- 
position, the  four  '  emste  Gesange '),  and  his 
knowledge  of  scripture  suggested  the  choice  of 
words  which  were  not  likely  to  occur  to  the 
ordinary  purveyor  of  oratorio-books,  and  which 
gain  a  new  meaning  and  beauty  from  his  music 
He  was  no  pessimist,  even  if  his  hopes  for  the 
future  life  seem  at  times  to  be  a  little  indefinite ; 
in  the  'Sohicksalslied,'  which  is  considered  by 
many  authorities  to  be  his  crowning  achieve- 
ment in  choral  music,  he  cannot  rest  contented 
to  leave  the  mind  of  his  hearers  occupied  with 
thebrevityanduncertainty  of  human  life,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  serenity  of  the  heavenly  state, 
described  in  the  opening  words  ;  he  must  bring 
back  our  thoughts  to  the  tranquil  mood  again, 
by  means  of  a  long  orchestral  version  of  the 
lovely  music  of  the  beginning.  To  this  period 
of  the  great  choral  works  belongs  also  'Rinaldo,' 
a  cantata  to  Goethe's  words  for  tenor  solo  and 
male  chorus,  a  work  of  far  less  striking  quality 
than  the  others,  and  the  only  specimen  we  have 
of  what  Brahms's  operatic  style  might  have  been 
like,  had  he  chosen  to  attempt  composition  for 
the  stage.  The  composer's  famous  epigram  in 
answer  to  a  query  of  Hanslick's,  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  be  as  hard  for  him  (Brahms)  to 
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marry  as  to  write  an  opera  ;  bat  that  after  the 
first  experience,  he  would  probably  perpetrate 
a  second,  is  of  course  not  to  be  taken  seriously, 
but  Brahms  may  well  have  considered  that 
opera  lay  outside  the  direct  course  of  his  own 
purely  musical  nature ;  he  saw  Germany  divided 
into  two  classes  by  the  music  of  Wagner,  and 
while  he  no  doubt  felt  that  he  could  not  bring 
his  own  creative  powers  into  line  with  the  new 
methods,  he  was  iully  conscious  of  the  complete 
sterility  which  had  fitllen  upon  the  stage-music 
of  the  ultra-conservative  party.  (On  the  whole 
question  of  Brahms's  attitude  to  opera,  see  the 
Eecollectums  of  Johannet  Brahms^  by  Dietrich 
and  Widmann.) 

In  some  of  the  shorter  choral  works  Brahms 
adopts  the  simple  manner  of  a  part-song ;  in  the 
early  '  Marienlieder,'  the  songs  for  male  chorus, 
op.  41,  the  set  for  mixed  chorus,  op.  98,  and 
many  of  the  rest,  the  structure  is  simply  that 
of  a  harmonised  melody  ;  but  in  such  thibigs  as 
the  two  motets,  op.  29,  tiie  greater  choral  com- 
positions already  mentioned,  or  the  '  Fest-  und 
Gedenkspriiche,'  op.  109,  he  shows  himself  as 
the  legitimate  follower  of  Sebastian  Bach,  in  his 
manner  of  attaining  great  effects  by  polyphonic 
means  ;  of  course  the  modem  resources  of  har- 
mony are  freely  used  in  all  cases,  whether  part- 
songs  or  motets.  In  '  Nanie,'  op.  82,  and  the 
'Geeang  der  Parzen,'  op.  89,  he  returns  to  the 
form  of  the  short  chond  ballad,  of  which  the 
'  Schicksalslied '  set  the  pattern  ;  and  the  sub- 
jects are  markedly  akin  to  those  of  the  works 
already  mentioned. 

In  the  exquisite  six-part  '  Yineta,'  from  op. 
42,  the  two  solemn  and  suggestive  compositions 
called  'Nachtwache,'  from  op.  104,  and  other 
songs  for  chorus,  Brahms  gets  strange  new 
effects,  now  by  tiie  use  of  wonderful  changes 
of  harmony,  such  as  are  only  possible  with  un- 
accompanied voices,  and  now  by  means  of  a  cer- 
tain quiet  sonority  which  is  peculiar  to  him  in 
this  comparatively  unknown  branch  of  his  work. 

Brahms's  compositions  for  orchestra  alone  bear 
but  a  small  proportion  to  his  other  works  in 
mere  extent ;  he  seems  to  have  been  conscious 
of  the  serious  responsibility  undertaken  in  ap- 
proaching orchestral  composition,  for  after  the 
two  serenades,  he  waited  for  a  good  many  years 
before  the  composition  of  the  beautiful  variations 
on  a  theme  of  Haydn,  ^  op.  56aw  These  were 
conceived  in  a  twofold  form,  first  for  orchestra, 
and  second  as  a  duet  for  two  pianofortes,  neither 
being  properly  described  as  an  arrangement  of 
the  other.  Apart  from  this,  there  are  a  good 
many  instances  of  his  arranging  compositions  of 
his  own  for  other  combinations  than  that  for 
which  he  originally  intended  them.  As  there  can 
at  no  time  have  been  any  difficulty  in  finding 
publishers  ready  to  issue  his  works  in  their 
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proper  form,  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  these 
arrangements,  and  the  issue  of  such  things  as  the 
'  horn '  trio  and  the  '  clarinet '  trio  and  quintet 
with  alternative  string  parts  as  substitutes  for 
the  wind  instrument,  were  undertaken  with  com- 
plete satisfaction  to  the  composer  ;  and  we  may 
see  here  a  sign  of  how  very  much  more  important 
the  matter  of  his  ideas  was  to  him  than  the 
manner  of  their  presentation  ;  what  he  had  to 
say  was  always  Ux  more  important  than  how  it 
was  to  be  said.  In  other  words,  he  was,  as  has 
often  been  said,  a  draughtsman  rather  than  a 
colourist  in  his  treatment  of  the  orchestra. 
Symmetry  of  form,  originality  of  design,  the 
logical  development  of  his  themes,  these  ap- 
pealed to  him  far  more  strongly  than  the  desire 
to  elicit  from  the  orchestra  new  combinations  of 
tones.  To  the  orchestral  virtuoso  who  is  nothing 
more,  his  symphonies  can  never  be  as  eloquent 
as  they  are  to  the  musician  who  is  capable  of 
appreciating  the  process  by  which  a  theme  which 
at  first  seems,  perhaps,  to  possess  no  special 
eloquence,  is  made  to  speak  things  of  unutter- 
able beauty.  The  art  which  can  extract  from 
Haydn's  charming  little  theme  a  means  of  play- 
ing on  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  hearer's  nature, 
has  no  need  of  glaring  contrasts  of  orchestral 
colour,  or  of  subtle  instrumental  effects,  to  con- 
vey its  message.  Yet  it  would  be  misleading  to 
allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  Brahms  was  deaf  to 
the  charm  of  orchestral  colour-effects  ;  the  ex- 
quisite and  individual  '  colouring '  of  the  early 
choruses  for  female  voices  accompanied  by  two 
horns  and  harp  (op.  17),  the  famous  horn- 
passage  in  the  first  symphony,  the  close  of  the 
first  movement  of  tiie  second,  a  well-known 
passage  in  the  *■  Tragic '  overture,  the  humorous 
use  of  the  various  instruments  in  the  'Aca- 
demic '  overture,  are  quite  enough  to  point  the 
fatuity  of  such  an  assumption.  No  one,  whether 
of  the  classical  or  modem  masters,  understood 
more  perfectly  than  he  the  value  of  tone-quality 
as  a  means  of  arresting  attention  ;  and  tiiat  he 
is  not  continually  forcing  his  hearers  to  realise 
his  skill  in  contrasts  or  transitions  of  tone,  is 
simply  because  he  wishes  to  fix  their  attention 
upon  the  actual  material  of  the  music,  upon  the 
themes  and  their  transformations.  By  the  time 
the  first  symphony  was  given  at  Carlsrnhe  (Nov. 
6,  1876),  Brahms  had  established  his  position 
in  the  eyes  of  the  more  conservative  party  among 
German  musicians,  and  never  can  a  first  sym- 
phony have  been  awaited  with  such  eager  ex- 
pectations. From  Brahms's  chamber  music  it 
was  abundantly  clear  that  while  he  was  no  de- 
spiser  of  the  classical  forms,  yet  he  was  no  slave 
to  them,  and  that  from  no  one  might  legitimate 
innovations  in  regard  to  form  and  structure  be 
more  confidently  expected.  The  theme  of  the 
finale  of  the  symphony  aroused  an  opposition 
and  suggested  a  line  of  defence  that  afford  a 
counterpart  to  the  war  over  the  piano  concerto. 
It  is  beyond   all   question  that  it  reminds 
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the  hearer  of  the  great  theme  in  the  finale  of 
the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven;  this  fact 
was  pounced  upon  by  one  party,  as  a  proof  of 
Brahms's  lack  of  originality,  while  his  defenders 
made  matters  worse  by  calling  the  new  work  the 
'tenth  symphony/  and  deciding  that  Brahms 
began  at  the  point  where  BeeUioven  left  off. 
In  the  present  day  such  an  observation  seems 
not  so  very  wide  of  the  mark,  but  in  1876  it  was 
both  daring  and  impolitic.  When  in  the  follow- 
ing March  the  symphony  was  given  for  the  first 
time  in  England  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Musical  Society,  another  section  of  the  work 
made  the  most  profound  impression,  for  the 
mysterious  horn-call  which  is  so  marked  a  feature 
of  the  introduction  to  the  last  movement,  seemed 
to  contain  an  allusion  to  the  familiar  chimes 
which  are  known  as  the  *  Cambridge  Quarters.' 
Of  course  theresemblanoe  was  entirely  fortuitous, 
but  it  was  none  the  less  striking  on  that  account. 
Emotionally  and  artistically,  this  point,  with 
the  subsequent  transition  to  the  frank  joy  of  the 
C  major  theme,  is  one  for  a  parallel  to  which  we 
have  to  look  back  to  Beethoven.  The  coda  of 
the  first  movement  of  the  second  symphony,  in 
D,  op.  73,  is  another  of  the  passages  that  are 
righUy  described  as  magical  in  their  effect.  In 
this  symphony  occurs  one  of  the  rare  instances 
in  which  a  theme  is  presented  in  two  contrast- 
ing aspects,  and  the  change  from  the  suave 
'fldlegretto  grazioso'  to  the  'presto  ma  non 
assai, '  a  change  not  only  of  speed  but  of  rhythm, 
is  one  of  the  most  beguiling  things  in  the  whole 
of  music.  The  sjrmphonic  form  was  laid  aside 
after  these  two  symphonies,  and  the  next  work 
for  orchestra  was  a  pair  of  overtures,  the 
*  Academic  Festival-Overture,'  and  the  *  Tragic ' 
overture,  the  first  a  work  full  of  amusing  quota- 
tions from  the  beautiful  traditional  students' 
songs  of  Germany,  and  the  second  weighty  with 
some  motive  of  deep  tragedy  into  the  secret  of 
which  the  audience  is  happily  not  taken.  The 
entrance  of  the  trombones  and  tuba  cannot  fail 
to  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  emotions, 
even  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  guess  what 
exact  form  of  tragedy  suggested  the  idea.  The 
other  overture  was  first  played  at  Breslau  when 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred 
upon  Brahms. 

Like  so  many  of  the  other  works,  the  sym- 
phonies were  produced  in  pairs  ;  the  third  and 
fourth  have  only  two  years  between  them,  dating 
respectively  from  1884  and  1886.  Op.  90,  in 
F,  has  a  touch  of  wonderful  beauty  at  the  end,  in 
a  tranquil  coda  to  the  finale,  whidi  has  been  well 
compared  to  a  calm  sunset  after  a  stormy  day  ; 
at  the  very  end,  the  descending  passage  of  the 
opening  theme  of  the  first  movement  reappears 
in  a  kind  of  delicate  allusion  above  a  swaying 
figure  in  the  violins.  The  *poco  allegretto* 
which  takes  the  place  of  scherzo  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  mood  that  occurs  frequently  in 
Brahms,  a  gently  elegiac  mood  conveying  the 


idea  of  something  evanesoent,  elusive,  the  smile 
of  a  tearful  fairy,  or  the  sunshine  of  an  April 
day.  The  tender  melancholy  of  the  Romantics 
seems  to  find  its  ultimate  expression  in  this 
and  other  movements  in  Brahms*s  work,  and 
the  slow  movement  of  the  fourth  symphony  has 
the  same  feeling,  though  not  to  such  a  marked 
extent.  In  the  fourth  symphony  the  master 
made  his  boldest  experiment  in  the  matter  of 
form,  by  reviving  for  the  finale  the  passacaglia 
structure  of  old  time,  and  applying  it  to  modem 
ideas.  Whether  a  form  requiring  such  keen 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  hearer  ia  the  ideal 
form  for  the  end  of  a  long  symphony  may  be 
doubted  ;  it  is  very  fietr  from  easy  to  thread  the 
mazes  of  the  basso  ostinato  through  all  the 
varieties  of  working-out  to  which  it  is  subjected, 
and  even  students  who  are  fairly  fiuniliar  with 
the  movement  find  themselves  in  danger  of 
losing  the  theme,  and  thus  becoming  for  a  timo 
unable  to  grasp  the  purport  of  the  movement. 
When  this  is  admitted,  however,  it  has  to  ba 
added  that  only  two  other  symphonies,  Mozarfs 
'Jupiter'  symphony,  and  the  Ninth  of  Beet- 
hoven, have  last  movements  of  such  monumental 
grandeur.  This  movement  is  Brahms's  last  word 
for  the  orchestra  alone,  and  a  wonderful  oolmina- 
tion  of  his  work  in  this  line. 

There  are  four  concertos,  and  in  all  of  them 
we  feel  that  Brahms  inherited  Schumann's 
horror  of  display  for  display's  sake.  The  second 
pianoforte  concerto  in  B  flat,  op.  88,  has  many 
of  the  uncompromising  characteristics  of  the 
first,  with  a  greatly  increased  amount  of  obvious 
beauty  in  the  themes  themselves  and  in  their 
development ;  the  violin  concerto  in  D,  op.  77, 
yields  so  far  to  convention  that  the  cadenza  is 
not  written  out,  but  left  to  the  player's  choioe  ; 
the  masterly  cadenza  by  Joachim  has  been  gener- 
ally associated  with  the  work  in  England  and 
Germany,  and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  it  should 
be  printed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  composition 
in  future.  Although  the  violin  is  not  the  only 
centre  of  interest  in  the  composition,  this  con- 
certo affords  rare  opportunities  to  a  player  who 
can  cope  with  its  difficulties.  In  the  last  con- 
certo, for  violin  and  violoncello  op.  102,  Brahms 
reverts  to  something  like  the  older  type  of  con- 
certo, in  which  several  instruments  forming 
what  was  called  the  concertino  were  opposed  to 
the  full  orchestra.  The  two  solo  instruments 
are  used  for  the  most  part  in  this  way,  and  the 
frequent  use  of  double-stopping^on  both  produces 
an  effect  as  if  a  string  quiui«t  were  alternating 
with  the  orchestra.  The  lovely  slow  movement 
is  a  worthy  counterpart  to  that  of  the  violin 
concerto,  and  affords  a  happy  contrast  to  the 
extremely  intricate  character  of  the  other 
movements. 

Brahms's  writing  for  the  orchestra  has  often 
been  unfavourably  criticised ;  like  Schumann,  he 
is  sometimes  asserted  to  have  sacrificed  too  little 
to  effect,  and,  as  has  been  said  above,  it  is  quits 
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oertaio  that  he  thought  fax  more  of  what  he 
had  to  say  than  of  how  he  said  it.  But  in  the 
r^oQ  of  concerted  chamber  mnsid;  even  those 
who  may  not  wholly  admire  his  orchestral  com- 
poeitionB  are  bound  to  admit  that  he  is  without 
a  rival  in  the  manipulation  of  the  instruments, 
and  that  he  knows  how  to  give  to  each  and 
every  one  of  them  passages  that  seem  to  be  sug- 
gested by  the  instrument  itsel£  In  the  very  first, 
the  trio,  op.  8,  in  B  mi^or,  the  opening  themes 
in  all  four  movements  seem  to  have  been  so 
characteristio  of  the  violoncello  that  the  piece 
might  well  be  the  work  of  a  player  of  that 
instrument.  In  the  A  migor  quartet  for  piano 
and  strings,  op.  26,  the  leading  feature  of  the 
beautiful  slow  movement,  the  sweeping  arpeg- 
gios, could  not  have  produced  exactly  the  effect 
they  do  on  any  instrument  but  the  piano,  and 
over  and  over  again  a  kindred  effect  Lb  pro- 
duced by  the  same  means.  Compare  the  finale 
of  the  violin  sonata,  op.  100,  the  intermezzo  in 
£  flat  from  op.  117,  that  in  £  flat  minor,  op. 
118,  No.  6,  and  numbers  of  other  instances,  in 
all  of  which  there  is  a  sense  of  some  threatening 
doom,  something  portentous,  conveyed  by  the 
arpeggio  figure,  a  figure  which  surely  was  never 
before  turned  to  such  account  since  it  was  in- 
vented. How  fully  the  horn  is  understood  and 
its  characteristics  considered  in  the  trio,  op.  40, 
is  obvious  to  every  one  who  hears  it  first  as  ori- 
ginally written,  and  then  with  the  horn  part 
transferred  to  viola  or  violoncello.  Finally,  in 
the  last  instances  of  Brahms's  creative  power  in 
chamber  music,  with  what  wonderful  eloquence 
is  the  clarinet  employed  in  the  four  works  in 
which  it  appears,  opp.  114,  115,  and  120.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  suggestion  for  the  special 
use  of  the  instrument  in  these  works  was  due  to 
the  exquisite  darinet-playing  of  Herr  Miihlfeld, 
the  eminent  clarinettist  of  the  Meiningen  or- 
chestra, who  is  to  his  instrument  what  Joachim 
is  to  the  violin.  The  string  quartets,  op.  51, 
belong  to  thoee  compositions  of  Brahms  which 
are  comparatively  slow  in  their  appeal  to  the 
generality  of  musical  people  ;  but  their  vogue, 
and  that  of  the  beautiful  work' in  B  flat,  op.  67, 
has  steadily  increased,  and  all  three  are  now 
considered  among  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  quartet  literature.  The  third  contains 
one  of  the  experiments  in  designing  his  finales, 
of  which  mention  has  before  been  made.  For 
the  last  of  the  variations  on  a  beautiful  theme 
apparently  quite  unconnected  with  the  subject 
of  the  opening  movement,  that  subject  is  worked 
in,  thus  unifying  the  whole  work. 

The  trio,  op.  8,  is  an  interesting  example  of  a 
self-criticiBm  characteristic  of  the  very  greatest 
minds,  and  very  rare  amongst  musicians.  In 
the  last  years  of  the  composer's  life,  he  revised 
this,  his  first  chamber  composition,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  versions  (the  second  was 
published  in  1891)  is  in  the  highest  degree 
instructive  to  students  of  his  methods.     One 


subject  was  evidently  discarded  for  too  close  a 
resemblance  to  Schubert's  song,  '  Am  Meer ' ;  a 
new  development  of  the  finale  is  substituted  for 
the  old ;  and  in  the  other  movements  many 
details  are  to  be  noticed,  all  of  which  are  im- 
provements in  the  direction  of  breadth  and 
simplicity.  Several  of  the  best  known  of  Brahms's 
compositions,  of  the  earlier  period,  were  not 
finally  settled  as  to  their  outward  form  for  some 
little  time  after  their  creation.  The  &ct  that 
the  variations  on  a  theme  of  Haydn  were  con- 
ceived in  two  different  aspects,  as  a  duet  for  two 
pianos,  and  as  set  for  full  orchestra,  the  guise 
in  which  they  are  more  often  heard,  has  been 
already  mentioned  ;  the  splendid  quintet  in 
F  minor  seems  to  have  undergone  a  double 
alteration,  for  it  was  first  laid  out  as  a  quintet 
for  strings  alone  (two  violoncellos),  and  its 
present  shape,  for  piano  and  strings,  was  an 
afterthought ;  it  was  also  arranged  as  a  duet 
for  two  pianos,  the  arrangement  being  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  a  separate  opus-number  in  the 
list.  The  first  of  the  sonatas  for  piano  and 
violin,  in  G,  op.  78,  the  work  which  heralded 
the  mature  productions  of  his  later  life,  and 
showed  Brahms  in  his  most  genial  mood,  received 
a  suggestion  from  a  song,  or  rather  from  two 
songs,  '  Regenlied '  and  '  Nachklang,'  a  pair  of 
lyrics  meant  to  be  sung  together.  The  theme, 
— that  of  the  finale  of  the  sonata — is  one  of  the 
very  rare  instances  in  which  Brahms  took  sug- 
gestions from  external  phenomena ;  the  musical 
picture  of  dropping  rain  would  not  be  dear  to 
any  one  who  did  not  know  that  it  came  from 
a  song  of  which  rain  is  the  theme.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  call  to  mind  any  other  instance  beyond 
the  far  more  vivid  picture  of  waves  breaking  on 
a  stormy  beach,  in  the  accompaniment  to  the 
song,  '  Yerzagen.'  In  the  second  of  the  violin 
sonatas,  op.  100,  there  is  another  interesting 
experiment  in  form,  where  the  slow  movement 
and  scherzo  are  fnsed  into  one,  or  rather  are 
made  to  alternate  in  one  and  the  same  move- 
ment. Finely  as  it  succeeds  in  this  instance, 
it  evidently  did  not  commend  itself  as  an  inno- 
vation of  very  general  practical  value,  or  it  would 
surely  have  been  used  again.  The  third  of  the 
sonatas,  op.  108,  is  distinguished  by  a  wonderful 
treatment  of  a  long  pedal  point  in  tiie  first  move- 
ment, and  by  a  fairy-like  intermezzo  full  of  the 
tender  melancholy  already  referred  to.  In  the 
beautiful  string  quintet  in  O,  op.  Ill,  the  pro- 
minence given  to  the  first  viola  part  will  not 
escape  attention  ;  it  may  be  almost  considered 
as  the  leader  of  the  party  throughout  the  work, 
not  merely  in  one  movement,  as  is  the  case  in 
Mozart's  quintet  in  C  for  the  same  combination. 
The  quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings,  op.  115, 
is  full  of  instances  of  the  happy  use  of  dialogue 
between  the  wind-instrument  and  the  first  violin, 
and  the  rhapsodical  slow  movement  is  perhaps 
the  most  effective  thing  ever  written  for  the 
clarinet. 
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The  first  of  the  master's  published  works  were 
for  piano  alone,  and  in  his  later  days  he  wrote 
an  abundance  of  solos  for  that  instrument;  the 
fact  that  between  op.  39,  the  waltzes  for  four 
hands,  and  op.  76,  the  group  of  eight  pieces, 
there  is  a  long  interval  in  the  list,  is  not  alto- 
gether easy  to  account  for,  but  it  seems  possible 
to  guess  at  the  reason.  In  the  beginnings  of  com- 
position, the  piano  is  the  medium  most  gener- 
ally and  easily  accessible ;  its  practical  utility 
mi^es  young  composers  apt  to  ignore  its  essen- 
tial characteristics ;  and,  for  all  the  skill  with 
which  Brahms  treated  it  in  combination  with 
other  instruments,  we  may  doubt  if  the  indi- 
vidual charm  that  belongs  to  it  was  iully  realised 
by  him  until  a  comparatively  late  date.  He 
was  greatly  interested  in  its  technique  through- 
out his  life ;  but  his  chief  anxiety,  if  we  mayjudge 
from  his  works,  was  to  get  from  it  the  utmost 
fulness  of  effect,  to  make  it,  as  far  as  possible, 
represent  an  orchestra,  rather  than  to  allow  its 
gentler  characteristics  full  play.  The  several  sets 
of  variations,  for  two  hands  and  four,  are  almost 
all  polyphonal  in  design  ;  upon  the  groundwork 
of  a  theme  from  one  of  Paganini's  caprices  he 
constructs  a  series  of  wonderful  studies  which 
have  scarcely  been  surpassed  in  technical  diffi- 
culty, and  in  which,  as  a  rule,  the  main  features 
are  the  interweaving  of  many  psrts,  sometimes 
actually,  sometimes  in  a  kind  of  suggested  poly- 
phony, and  the  development  of  new  and  beauti- 
ful melodic  ideas  from  the  germ  borrowed  from 
PaganinL  In  all  this  earlier  piano  music  it 
was  felt  that  there  were  few  effects  that  would 
not  have  been  as  well,  or  better,  realised  upon 
other  instruments  than  the  piano  ;  on  this  ac- 
count it  was  often  said  that  this  class  of  Brahms's 
work  had  one  fault,  that  it  was  '  not  piano 
music'  His  love  of  Bach,  and  his  marvellous 
power  of  interpreting  that  master,  may  have 
led  him  to  attach  the  highest  importance  to  the 
attainment  of  complete  independence  of  finger, 
not  the  mere  independence  and  flexibility  for 
which  the  older  writers  for  the  pianoforte  had 
striven,  but  the  practical  grasp,  in  which  the 
brain  rather  than  the  hand  is  concerned,  of  two 
or  three  conflicting  rhythms  at  once.  The  series 
of  51  'Uebungen'  which  were  published  not 
long  before  the  master's  death  show  how  very 
prominent  a  place  the  higher  development  of 
this  kind  of  independence  held  in  his  esteem 
throughout  his  life  ;  and  it  is  as  often  required 
in  his  later  works  as  in  his  earUer.  But  in  the 
later  piano  pieces,  although  many  of  the  capric- 
cios  are  polyphonic,  we  meet,  for  the  first  time, 
with  things  such  as  no  instrument  except  the 
piano  could  attempt  to  convey.  The  capriocio 
in  B  minor  and  the  intermezzo  in  A  flat,  from 
op.  76,  are  as  purely  piano  music  as  anything  of 
Ohopin's.  The  second  of  these  depends  for  its 
special  charm  upon  the  transient  quality  of  the 
pianoforte  tone,  and  technically  upon  a  very 
judicious  use  of  the  pedal.    Both  the  rhapsodies, 


op.  79,  are  grateful  to  the  pianirt  as  well  as 
intensely  interesting  to  the  musician,  and  it  is 
in  the  violin  sonata,  which  came  between  these 
two  publications  for  piano  solo,  that  we  find, 
almost  for  the  first  time  in  the  concerted  works, 
that  feeling  for  special  pianoforte  effect  which 
was  afterwards  so  fully  revealed  in  the  splendid 
series  of  solos  opp.  116-119,  which  are  called, 
for  the  most  part,  '  capricd '  if  fast,  and  '  inter- 
mezzi '  if  slow,  with  what  seems  like  indifferenoe 
to  ordinary  nomenclature.  In  these  a  new 
world  i9  revealed  to  the  pianist ;  the  intermezzo 
in  £  maQor  Top.  116,  no.  4)  is  not  only  intensely 
expressive,  but  it  exhausts  the  possibilities  of 
special  piano  effect  in  its  own  direction,  and 
there  is  in  it  one  point  which  shows  the  master's 
insight  into  the  characteristics  of  the  two  hands. 
A  very  short  introductory  phrase  is  expanded, 
as  the  piece  goes  on,  into  short  interludes,  which 
are  of  course  to  have  less  emotional  prominence 
than  the  exquisite  principal  melody ;  in  order  to 
ensure  this  Brahms  makes  the  right  hand,  dur* 
ing  these  passages,  cross  over  to  play  the  baas 
notes,  leaving  the  upper  part  to  tiie  left  hand, 
in  which  there  is  usually  leas  tendency  to  play 
with  strong  expression.  The  three  intermezzi, 
op.  117,  seem  like  chosen  illustrations  of  three 
specially  characteristic  moods  of  the  composer ; 
the  first,  suggested  by  a  Oerman  version  of  the 
Scottish  '  Lady  Anne  Bothwell's  Lament,'  has 
his  &vourite  device  of  a  melody  in  an  inner 
part,  shrouded  as  it  were  by  harmonies  abova 
as  well  as  below,  and  its  middle  part  contains 
instances  of  his  use  of  an  arpeggio  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  something  ominous  ;  the  second  piece, 
in  B  flat  minor,  has  something  of  the  tender, 
fairy-like  melancholy  of  the  slow  movement  of 
the  third  symphony  ;  and  the  third  intermezzo 
is  clearly  suggested  by  the  form  of  an  old  ballad, 
a  branch  of  musical  art  in  which  Brahms  todc 
an  ardent  interest  throughout  his  life.  The  G 
minor  '  Ballade '  in  op.  118  is  another  example 
of  the  same  quality,  and  the  same  book  oontaina 
a  wonderful  instance,  before  alluded  to,  of  con- 
densed tragedy  in  the  piece  in  E  flat  minor. 
No.  6,  where  the  arpeggio  figure  is  again  used 
with  unmistakable  emotional  purpose.  The  last 
three  of  the  pieces,  Brahms's  last  published  works 
for  the  piano  alone,  illustrate  three  very  different 
characteristics:  the  intermezzo  in  £  minor, 
with  its  surprising  change  of  thematic  aspect, 
tells  of  Brahms's  well-known  love  of  the  waltz* 
form  as  treated  by  Strauss ;  the  exquisitely 
dainty  little  piece  in  0  is  as  characteristic  of 
the  master's  tenderness  as  the  final  *  Rhapsodie ' 
is  of  Ms  vigour. 

If  the  pianoforte  pieces  were  formerly  asserted 
to  lack  some  of  the  essential  features  of  genuine 
piano  music,  still  more  often  were  Brahms's  songs 
pronounced  to  be  'un vocal,*  and  it  is  within 
the  memory  of  many  that  tiie  average  English 
singer  would  not  attempt  to  sing  anything  by 
him.     As  the  accusation  that  the  songs  are 
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nnvocal  has  been  practically  disproved  bythefact 
that  there  is  hardly  a  singer  in  the  present  day 
who  does  not  include  some  songs  of  Brahms  in 
his  or  her  repertory,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
point  out  its  absurd  falsity  further.  The  song- 
writing  of  Brahms  is  based,  more  closely  thui 
that  of  any  other  composer,  on  the  folk-songs 
of  Qennanj ;  his  ardent  love  of  these  beautiful 
melodies  was  one  of  the  most  permanent  charac- 
teristics of  his  nature,  and  it  is  significant  that 
while  one  of  his  first  publications  was  a  set  of 
'  Yolkskinderlieder '  arranged  for  the  children 
of  Bobert  and  Clara  Schumann  (published 
without  the  arranger's  name),  one  of  his  last 
|Ht)ductions  in  vocal  music  was  a  set  of  seven 
books  of  Yolkslieder,  published  without  opus- 
number  in  1894.  Apart  from  these  arrange- 
ments, the  songs  number  very  nearly  200,  and 
the  proportion  borne  by  lyrics  either  based 
on  actual  folk-songs,  or  in  a  style  imitated 
from  national  music,  is  very  large.  Many  of 
the  sets  of  songs  that  were  published  at  fr^uent 
intervals  during  Brahms's  life  contain  one  or 
more  specimens  labelled  'Yolkslied,'  sometimes 
implying  that  the  words  are  taken  from  a  tradi- 
tionaL  song,  and  sometimes  that  the  style  of 
writing  is  closely  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
folk-song.  Such  things  as  '  Sonntag '  or  '  Wiegen- 
lied '  are  so  strongly  akin  to  the  popular  songs 
of  Germany  that  they  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  genuine  specimens,  and  the  beautiful  'Geist- 
liches  Wiegenlied '  is  based  upon  a  traditional 
tone,  expanded  and  developed  with  consum- 
mate art. 

In  some  few  instances  Brahms  set  to  music 
narrative  poems  dealing  with  exciting  events, 
but  as  compared  with  Schubert's  or  Lowe's 
productions  in  this  class,  his  are  very  few 
and  unimportant.  '  Entfiihrung '  has  the  pecu- 
liarity, rare  in  his  narrative  songs,  of  being  set 
to  the  same  music  for  each  stanza,  not  '  durch- 
oomponirt' ;  another,  'Verrath,'  is  almost  the 
only  instance  of  a  ballad  dealhig  with  active 
dramatic  action,  and  it  is  a  superbly  successful 
one.  For  the  most  part,  the  musical  portrayal 
of  a  landscape  appealed  far  more  strongly  to 
Brahms, — of  landscape,  that  is  to  say,  as  in- 
fluencing, or  apparently  influenced  by,  the  mood 
of  the  individuaL  The  early  'Mondnacht,'  a 
flong  published  by  itself  and  without  opus- 
numb^,  'Die  Mainacht,'  'An  die  Nachtigall,' 
*0  komme,  holde  Sommemacht,'  and  'Feldein- 
aamkeit,'  are  all  typical  specimens  of  this  mental 
attitude  towards  nature,  which  tempts  one  to 
call  Brahms  the  Wordsworth  of  music,  were 
there  not  a  warmer  passion,  a  higher  ecstasy, 
and  a  deeper  insight,  than  Wordsworth  ever 
could  attain.  In  such  songs  as  '  Gestillte  Sehn- 
sucht,*  'Verzagen,'  and  'Auf  dem  Kirchhofe,' 
the  human  emotion  is  more  prominent 

As  with  all  the  greatest  lyrical  writers,  love- 
songs  form  by  far  the  laigest  and  most  important 
flection  of  Brahms's  vocal  works,  and  here  his 


finest  qualities  come  oonstantly  into  view.  The 
set  of  fifteen  romances  from  Tieck's  Magelane 
exhaust  every  mood  of  the  lover's  emotion,  and 
no  one  has  ever  given  more  sincere,  sustained, 
or  truly  passionate  expression  to  the  rapture  of 
crowned  love  than  is  to  be  found  in  these  songs. 
It  may  be  held  that,  for  a  song-cycle,  some  of 
them  are  too  much  alike  in  general  structure, 
and  they  certainly  are  in  many  cases  longer  than 
the  average  of  the  songs  which  make  up  the 
great  series  of  Schubert's  or  Schumann's  master- 
pieces in  this  form.  But,  whatever  difiiculty 
there  may  be  about  the  conditions  under  which 
they  should  be  presented  to  the  public,  the  fact 
remains  that  they  are  a  monument  of  emotional 
eloquence  such  as  has  not  been  equalled  in 
music  Before  their  date,  only  one  song,  '  Wie 
bist  du,  meine  Eonigin,'  reaches  the  same  level 
of  ardour ;  but  after  them,  there  come  a  large 
number  of  lyrics  worthy  of  praise  no  less  un- 
qualified. 'Botschaft,'  'Yon  waldbekitinzter 
Hbhe,'  the  serenade  from  op.  58,  'Minnelied,' 
'  Wir  wandelten,'  and  'Standchen,'  are  perfect 
love-songs,  exquisite  in  melodic  invention,  intense 
in  expression,  deeply  emotional,  and  admirably 
written  for  the  voice.  In  '  Steig'  auf,  geliebter 
Schatten '  there  is  the  concentrated  desire  for  a 
loved  one  departed ;  and  '  Willst  du,  dass  ich 
geh"  touches  on  a  more  physical  aspect  of 
emotion  than  Brahms  generally  prefers.  A 
similar  situation,  viewed  from  a  more  humorous 
standpoint,  is  in  '  Yergebliches  Standchen,'  and 
a  kindred  mood  of  feminine  nature  is  illustrated 
in  the  same  way  in  '  Des  Liebsten  Schwur '  and 
'Madchenfluch.'  Not  Schumann  himself  had 
the  secret  of  giving  expression  to  the  most 
intimate  emotions  of  woman's  love  with  so 
certain  a  hand  as  Brahms,  in  whose  first-issued 
book  of  songs  there  occurs  the  wonderful '  Liebes- 
treu,'  with  its  climax  of  passionate  utterance  to 
music  that  is  repeated,  almost  identically,  but 
with  ever-increasing  force  and  speed,  for  each 
verse.  '  Der  JSchmied '  paints  the  ]<ride  of  a 
girl  in  her  lover's  strength,  and  'Yon  ewiger 
Liebe '  stands  alone  as  a  picture  of  a  constancy 
that  endures  unimpaired  even  into  the  pathetic 
situation  given  so  beautifully  in  '  Immer  leiser 
wird  mein  Schlummer.' 

In  a  loftier  mood  than  that  to  which  love-songs 
are  appropriate,  are  the  series  of  four  'Serious 
Songs '  which  make  up  Brahms's  last- published 
composition.  Again,  as  in  the  early  choral 
works,  the  vanity  and  transitoriness  of  human 
life  are  taken  as  the  starting-point  for  what  may 
be  called  a  series  of  meditations,  in  which  the 
composer  is  led,  as  it  were,  by  the  authors  of 
Ecclesiastes  and  Ecclesiasticus,  to  the  conclusion 
that  death  is  better  than  life,  and  to  a  wonder- 
ftQly  touching  apostrophe  to  death  ;  a  climax  is 
provided  to  the  whole  at  the  end  in  words  taken 
from  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the 
&mou8  definition  of  love.  This  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  four  songs,  and  the  spiritual 
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and  emotional  value  of  the  set  cannot  be  OTer- 
estimated. 

Of  the  concerted  vocal  works,  such  aa  the  many 
series  of  quartets  and  the  duets,  there  is  not 
much  need  to  speak  at  length.  The  type  set  in 
the  first '  Liebeslieder-Walzer/  op.  52,  had  been 
foreshadowed  in  a  quartet,  '  Weohsellied  zum 
Tanz,'  from  op.  81,  and  the  idea  of  letting  solo 
voices  accompany  waltzes  played  by  two  per- 
formers on  the  piano  yielded  such  good  results 
that  a  second  set,  'Neue  Liebeslieder,'  op.  65, 
was  not  very  long  in  following  the  first.  These 
two  sets  of  vocal  quartets  were  among  the  first 
things  that  made  for  Brahms's  real  popularity 
with  the  English  public,  and  since  the  date  of 
the  second  set  it  has  never  declined.  The 
'  Zigeunerlieder,'  op.  108,  and  some  of  the  six 
quartets,  op.  112,  are  in  similar  mood,  and  in 
one  and  aU,  the  use  of  the  four  voices  must 
constantly  remind  musicians  of  the  <  Liebes- 
lieder.' One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  aU  the 
quartets  not  in  waltz-rhythm,  is  the  epilogue  to 
the  second  set  of  'Keue  Liebeslieder,'  a  true 
lyric  for  four  voices,  with  a  gentler  style  of  ac- 
companiment than  is  provided  for  the  rest. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  single  composi- 
tion published  after  the  master's  death,  a  set 
of  eleven  *  Choral  Vorspiele '  for  organ.  They 
were  composed  at  Ischl  in  May  and  June  1896, 
so  that  they  represent  the  master's  style  in  its 
jEUUest  maturity.  Some  of  them,  such  aa  '  Mein 
Jesu,'    'Schmiicke   dich,    o   liebe  Seele,'  and 

*  Herzlich  thut  mich  verlangen '  (No.  9),  cany 
us  back  to  Bach  by  their  exquisite  mastery  of 
contrapuntal  effect;  some,  Uke  ' Herzliebster 
Jesu,'  and  *0  (Jott,  du  frommer  Gott,'  have 
the  poignant  emotional  intensity  that  is  the 
supreme  quality  in  Bach's  work ;  '  Herzlich 
thut  mich  erfreuen,'  with  its  occasional  dis- 
placement of  accent,  may  remind  us  of  Brahms's 
own  early  days,  '  O  wie  selig '  is  as  characteris- 
tic of  the  composer  as  any  of  his  songs,  and 

*  Herzlich  thut  mich  verlangen '  (No.  10),  with 
its  strange  disposition  of  parts,  creating  effects 
quite  new  to  the  organ,  shows  how  untiring 
was  the  master's  originality.      The  exqulBite 

*  Es  iBt  ein'  Ros'  entsprungen '  has  some  of  the 
artless  charm  of  the  folksongs  which  were  so 
near  Brahms's  heart ;  and  his  love  for  making 
more  than  one  experiment  in  the  same  form  is 
again  illustrated  in  several  instances  of  double 
settings  of  the  same  chorale.  The  last  of  the 
collection,  '  O  Welt,  ich  muss  dich  lassen,'  has 
an  effect  of  a  double  echo,  not  a  literal  repeti- 
tion, but  a  gradual  fading  away,  as  it  were,  of 
the  last  notes  of  each  line  ;  if  it  is  safe  to  regard 
it  as  Brahms's  last  actual  composition,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  none  of  the  great  composers 
has  given  the  world  a  final  utterance  of  more 
exquisite  and  touching  beauty.  The  last  few 
bars  have  a  cadence  of  such  fresh  and  expressive 
beauty  as  even  Brahms  himself  never  surpassed, 
and  once  again  we  are  reminded  of  Bach,  whose 


last  composition  was  a  chonde-prelude  on  'Yor 
deinen  lliron  tret'  ich  hiemit.' 

It  may  not  be  altogether  vain  to  attempt  to 
sum  up  a  few  of  Brahms's  more  notable  charac- 
teristics, those  qualities  which  make  Ids  musio 
what  it  is,  and  which  distinguish  him  most 
conspicuously  from  all  others.  That  he  was 
fond  of  conflicting  rhythms,  and  themes  akin 
in  style  to  folk-songs  or  national  dance-tunes, 
is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  hearer ;  in 
the  first  peculiarity  he  had  been  to  some  extent 
anticipated  by  Schumann  and  others,  and  in 
the  second  by  Schubert.  One  of  his  most 
individual  qualities  is  seen  in  his  manner  of 
handling  his  themes,  for  while  adhering  to  the 
classical  structure  far  more  strictiy  than  any  of 
the  great  composers  since  Beethoven,  he  gave 
it  new  life  by  the  ingenuity  with  which  he 
presents  his  material  in  new  aspects,  and  in 
particular  by  the  kind  of  modulations  he  pre- 
fers. Instead  of  moving  by  gradual  and  definite 
steps  to  a  remote  key,  he  often  leaves  out  one, 
or  even  more,  of  the  sequence  of  steps  by  which 
the  distant  key  would  naturally  be  reached ; 
and  certain  key -relationships,  well  known  of 
course  before  his  time,  are  used  with  evident 
affection,  such  as  the  transition  to  the  mediant 
or  sub-mediant  of  the  key.  In  general  his  treat- 
mentof  his  subject  is  so  instructive  to  the  student 
and  so  delightful  to  the  intelligent  hearer,  that 
Brahms  must  be  considered  supreme  among  the 
great  masters  in  this  respect 

Another  peculiarity  of  his  work  is  his  fond- 
ness for  themes  built,  not  on  the  successive 
notes  of  the  diatonic  scale,  but  on  the  notes  of 
the  tonic  chord.  It  is  well  known  that  Beet- 
hoven's most  individual  melodies  are '  diatonic,' 
and  while  instances  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found 
in  great  numbers  in  Brahms,  so  many  of  his 
most  characteristic  ideas  are  presented  in  the 
other  form  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  his 
preference  for  it.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
instances,  but  such  phrases  as  those  which  b^;in 
the  second  symphony,  the  slow  movements  of 
the  violin  concerto  and  the  double  concerto,  the 
'Wiegenlied,'  the  'Sapphische  Ode,'  will  occur 
to  every  student  of  Brahms's  works ;  while  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  adduce 
examples  of  diatonic  melodies  to  equal  tho'Otheni 
in  number  or  importance.  The  great  exception 
is  the  theme  of  the  finale  of  the  first  symphony, 
but  that,  as  has  often  been  said,  is  so  closely 
akin  to  the  finale  of  the  Choral  Symphony  (one 
of  Beethoven's  most  typical  diatonic  tunes)  that 
it  hardly  counts ;  the  first  and  third  of  the 
intermezzi,  op.  117,  are  two  exceptions,  and  here 
it  may  be  noticed  that  in  both  there  is  a  deli- 
berate assumption  of  the  style  of  an  old  ballad. 

It  is  even  yet  early  to  attempt  to  define 
Brahms's  position  among  the  great  masters ; 
but  as  years  go  on,  it  is  more  and  more 
generally  realised  that  he  is  not  only  among 
them,  but  that  he  must  be  assigned  a  place 
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with  the  very  greatest  of  them  alL  In  him 
the  illustrious  line  of  Qennan  composers  of  the 
first  rank  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end ;  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  future  history  of  that 
nation's  music,  the  last  of  her  great  masters  is 
in  no  way  unworthy  of  association  with  her 
most  illustrious  names. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Brahms's  works : — 


a, 

4. 

5. 

OL 
7. 

& 


forP 
da 


Do. 

Six 

Schisno  for  PF.  in  K9 


'■^ 


Sonata  for  PF.  in  Fminor. 


SlxSoiuk 

Trio  in  B.  PF.,  Violin  and 
Violonoellow 

Varlatlona  for  PF.  on  a 
^«in«  of  Sohtnnann, 
Ft  minor. 

FouFSalUdsforPF. 

8ar«ad«  for  FoU  Or- 
chestra in  D. 

Atb  Xarla  for  tanal* 
Toloaa,  Orcli.  and  Or- 
gan. 

Funeral  bymn  for  Chonu 
and  Wind. 

Bight    Songi    and    : 


Conoarto  in  D  for  PF. 

andOreh. 
Sarenado   for  gmaU  or- 

ehaatrain  A. 
Fonr   aoogs   for   ftanala 

Choms,  S  Horn*  and 

Harp. 
Sextet  in  Bb  f  or  Stringi. 
Fiyeionga. 
Three  doeta  for  B.  and  A. 

with  PF. 
VarUtiou  fbr  PF. : 

(1)  On      an     original 


(!^  On    a    Hungarian 
melodj. 
.  Saren '  MarlenUoder'  for 

mixed  choir. 
.  Variations    fbr    PF..    4 

hands,  on  a  theme  of 

Sohnmann.  Eb. 
.  Variations  and  Fngua  for 


JB.  Quartet  in  O  minor  for 

PF.  and  Strings. 
98.  Quartet  in  A  for  ditta 
S7.  Pmlm  xiiL  for  women'* 
Toicas,  with  Oigan  or 
PF. 

98.  Ftrar  Duets  for  Alto  and 

Baritone  with  PF. 

99.  Two  Motets  ftnr  fire  Toioes, 

a  eappella. 
SO.  Sacred    Song    hy    Ptral 

Flamming.  Mixed 

Choir  and  Organ. 
SL  Three       Quartets       tor 

B.A.T.B. 
n.  Nlne~ 


Tleok's '  Magekme,'  for 

Toioe  and  PF. 
SI  Quintet    for    PF.    and 

Strings  in  F  minor. 
M*.  Sonata  for  two  PFk.  from 

the  foregoing. 
SBL  Twenty-eight  Variations 

(Stndien)  for  PF.  solo 

on  a  themeof  PsganinL 
SBL  Sextet  in  O  for  Strings. 
S7.  Three  Sacred  Choruses  for 


,  in  B  minor  for 
PF.  and  Violoncello, 
m  Sixteen  Waltsss  for  PF. ; 


4a  Trio  in  B  flat  for  PF.. 
Violin,  and  Horn  («■ 
Viola,  or  Violoncello). 

4L  FlTe  Fsrt  Songs  for  tour 


4a  Three  Bongs  for  Chorus,  a 

camwlla,  six  Toioesi 
4S.  Four*^ 


chorus,  a  eappella. 

4L  German  Bequlem,   Soil, 

Chorus,  and  Oroih. 


Op^  4S.  Sevan  Songk 
48.  FiTO  Songs. 
00.  Binaldo;     Cantata    hj 

Ooethe,  for  Tenor  Solo, 

,  Male  Chorus,  and  Orch. 

SL  Two  Quartete  for  Strings, 

C  nl*VTT  and  A  minor. 
to,  UabesUeder- Waller   for 

PF..  four  hands,  and 

fbor  aok>-voloes. 
BS.  Bhapsodie;       fragments 

from  Goethe's  'Hars- 

relse'   for  Alto   Solo, 

Male  Chorus,  and  Orch. 
04.  Sohiclualslled    (Bong    of 

Destinj)     for    Chorus 

and  Oral. 
B&  Triumphlisd  (Bar.,  chap. 

xix.)  for  8-part  Chorus 

and  Orch. 
SOo.  Variations  on  a  theme  of 

Hajrdn's  for  Orchestra. 
06ft.  Ditta  ditto,  for  9  Planoe. 

07.  Eight  Songs. 

08.  Eight  Songs. 
OB.  Eight  Bongs. 

00.  Qoartet(No.  8)inOminor 
for  PP.  and  Stringa. 

61.  Four  Duets  for  Sopr.  and 
Alta 

6a  SsTsn  Songs  for  mixed 
Choir. 

65.  Nine  Songs. 

64.  Three  Quartets  for  fonr 

solo  Toices  and  PF. 
60.  Meue  Uebeslieder. 

66.  FiTe  Duets.    8.  and  A. 

67.  String  Qvnrtet.  Bb. 

68.  Bjmplunij,     Na    1,    O 

60.  NineBongL 

70.  FourSonffL 

71.  Five  Bongs. 
7S.  Five  Bongs. 

78.  Brmphony,  Na  S^  In  D. 

74.  Two  Motets. 

70.  Two    Ballads    fbr    two 

voioea. 
78.  Bifl^t  Piano  pieces  (Cap- 

riodand  IntermoBi). 
77.  Concerto  in  D  for  Violin. 
7&  Sonata  in  G  f  or  PF.  and 

Violin. 
79l  Two  Bhapsodlas  tor  PF. 
80.  Academic  Festival  Over* 

ture. 
8L  Tragic  Overture, 
aa  'Naenle,'  for  Chorus  and 


83.  PF.  Concerto  in  Bb- 

84.  Five  Bongs  for  one  or  two 


8B.  SixSonga. 

86.  Six  Bongs  for  low  volee. 

87.  Trio  in  C  fbr  PF.  and 

Strings. 
8&  Quintet  in  F  for  Strings. 
80l  Ossang  der  Pkrsen.  ftnr  6- 

Put  Chorus  and  Oroh. 
90.  Sfinphonj  in  F.  Na  8. 
9L  Two  Bongs  for  Alto  with 

violin  obbllgata 
99.  Fonr  Vocal  Quartete  with 

PF. 
no.  Bongs  and  Bomanoes  for 

4-iiart  Chorus. 
08fr.  TafoUied  (Eichendorff). 
94.  Five  Bongs  for  low  voices 
9ft.  Seven  Songs. 

96.  FburSongk 

97.  SixSonga. 

98.  Bymphony  in  B  minor, 

Na4. 
90l  Sonata  in  F  for  Violon- 
cello w?v1  PF. 

lOOi  Sonate  in  A  for  Violia 
and  PF. 

lOL  Trio  in  C  minor  for  PF. 
and  Strings. 

lOa  Concerto  In  C  fbr  VloUn 
and  Vloloneella 

106.  Zigeuneriieder,  for  vocal 
quartet  and  PF. 

104.  Five  Bongs  for  ehorua. 

106.  Five  Bongs  for  low  voloa 


OphlOS.  Five  Songs. 
107.  Five  Bongs, 
loa  Sonata  in  D  minor  for 

PF.  and  Violin. 
109.  Fest-      und      Oedenk- 

nirttche     for     8  •  part 

oioms.  ao^ntella. 
UOl  Three  Motets,  for  4- and 

8-part  chorus. 
111.  Quintet  in  O  for  Strings, 
lis.  SU  Vocal  Quartete  with 

PF. 
118.  Thirteen     Canons     for 


114.  Trio  in  A  minor  for  PF.. 
Clarinet  (or  Viola),  and 
Violoncello. 


POSTHWOUS  WOKK. 

199L  Bleven  Choral-Vorspiele  for  Orgsn. 

WOUCS  WRHOOT  Om-NoiOBB. 


Op.110.  Quintet  in  D  for  Clarlnat 
(or  Viola)  and  Strings. 

lia  Seven  Fkntasias  (Inter- 
messl  and  Gapriod) 
ftirPF. 

117.  Three  Intel  iuSMJ.  PF. 

lia  SUClavieistaoice  (Inter* 
meui,  Ballade,  and  Bo- 
manos)  for  PF. 

110.  Four  Clavlentttcke  (In- 
tetmeisi  and  Bhap- 
sodie) for  PF. 

190.  Two  Sonatas  for  PF.  and 
Clarinet^  F  minor  and 
Bflat. 

19L  Four  Serious  Bongs  (Vier 


The  other  most  trustworthy  authorities  for  Brshms's  life  are  as 
follows:— 

L  A  Blofrapky  Df  Dr.  Johaimu  Oraknu,  a  Biographical  Sketch. 
\tj  Dr.  Hermann  Deiters  (translated  hy  Bosa  Newmiarch  and  pub- 
lished by  T.  Fisher  Unwln  in  1888).  A  second  edition  of  the  ori- 
ginal, continued  up  to  the  composer's  death,  appeared  in  18B8L 

11.  Jokanntt  Brakmt,  by  Heinrich  Beimann,  one  of  a  series  of 
•Bertthmte  Musiker,'  published  by  Bamumi*,  Beriln. 

iiL  JteooUsertofU  ctfJokaimm  Brahma,  by  Albert  Dietrich  and  J. 
V.  Widmann.    Translated  by  Dora  B.  Hecht  (Seeley  and  Oa  1899). 

Iv.  IMUntfDr.  BSarUk. 

V.  *Mum  6*«UU*tnia  dm  MtitUra  J.  B.'  Oration  at  the  dedica- 
tion Of  the  Brahms  Mmument  at  Melnlngen,  delivered  on  Get  7. 
1800,  by  Dr.  Joeeph  Joachim. 

vL  *A  Few  Personal  BeooUectlons  of  Johannes  Brahms,'  by 
Florence  May  (Joseph  Williams's  JTiMtoai  Ooaatu,  1908,  Nos.  8,  9, 


Mi 
M\ 
sti 

Ml 
19( 

sisters,  all  distinguished  singers,  was  bom  near 
Milan  about  1807,  and  made  her  d^but  in 
London  as  Arsace  in  *Semiramide'  in  1827. 
She  was  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatorio  at  Milan, 
and  had  never  appeared  on  any  stage  ;  but, 
though  her  acting  was  indifferent,  her  lovely 
contralto  voice,  her  excellent  style,  youth,  and 
great  beauty,  ensured  her  success.  'She  has  the 
finest  eyes,  the  sweetest  voice,  and  the  best  dis- 
position in  the  world,'  said  a  certain  cardinal ; 
4f  she  is  discovered  to  possess  any  other  merits, 
the  safety  of  the  Catholic  Church  will  require 
her  excommimioation.'  She  sang  in  London  for 
several  years,  as  well  as  in  Italy ;  at  Vienna 
during  four  consecutive  seasons,  1887-41  ;  and 
at  Paris,  where  she  chose  again  Arsace  for  her 
d^but,  and  achieved  a  great  success.  Brambilla 
was  distinguished  as  a  teacher,  and  published 
(Rioordi)  exercises  and  vocalizzi,  beside  other 
pieces.     She  died  Nov.  6,  187B,  J.  M. 

BRANDES,  Emma,  bom  Jan.  20,  1854,  near 
Sohwerin,  was  taught  music  by  Aloys  Schmitt, 
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ooort-capellmeister  at  Schwerin,  and  by  Golter- 
mann,  and  in  1866  made  her  first  public  appear- 
ance there,  in  Mendelssohn's  O  minor  Concerto. 
In  1871-72  she  visited  Enghmd,  and  showed  her- 
self a  pianist  of  considerable  performance  and  of 
still  greater  promise,  viz.  March  20,  1871,  at  the 
Monday  Popular  Concert,  when  she  first  appeared 
in  pieces  by  Scarlatti,  Schumann  (*  Arabeske'), 
and  Weber  (' Moto  perpetuo '),  and  with  Joachim 
in  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C  minor,  op.  80,  no.  2  ; 
at  the  Saturday  Popular  with  Mme.  Schumann 
in  Bach's  Q  minor  Concerto  for  two  pianos ;  at  the 
Philharmonic,  April  24  (Mendelssohn's  G  minor 
Concerto) ;  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  April  18, 1872 
(Schumann's  Concerto) ;  at  the  New  Philhar- 
monic, May  8  and  June  5  (Chopin's  £  minor  Con- 
certo), etc  She  played  with  great  success  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria  until  her  marriage  with  Herr 
Engelmann,  Professor  of  Physiology  at  Utrecht, 
when  she  retired  from  public  life.  a.  o. 

BRANDL,  JoHANN,  bom  Nov.  14,  1760,  at 
Bohr,  near  Ratisbon,  died  at  Carlsruhe,  May  26, 
1887.  He  studied  violin  and  piano  as  a  child 
in  the  monastery  at  Rohr,  and  at  ten  was  sent 
by  Canon  Gelasius  to  the  seminary  at  Munich. 
He  learnt  singing  jfh>m  Valesi  ;  and  at  the  Jesuit 
school  at  Neuburg  received  a  thorough  musical 
education  from  a  certain  Feldmaier.  He  began 
his  career  in  the  convent  of  Trutpert,  Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau,  as  teacher  of  the  violin  and  piano. 
In  1784  hewas  appointed  chapel-master  to  Prince 
Hohenlohe  Bartenstein  ;  in  1789  <  muslk-direc- 
tor '  to  the  Bishop  of  Bruchsal ;  and  in  1806  the 
same  to  the  archduke  of  Baden  at  Carlsruhe, 
where  he  stayed  till  his  death.  He  composed 
an  opera,  *  Hermann ' ;  a  monodrama,  '  Hero ' ; 
and  many  symphonies,  serenades,  quartets,  etc. 
His  melodies  are  beautiful,  and  were  highly 
esteemed,  as  may  be  seen  by  some  articles  in 
the  Leipzig  A.M.Z.  for  1828.  F.  a. 

BRANDT,  Mariannic,  whose  real  name  is 
Marie  Bischof,  bom  Sept.  12,  1842,  at  Vienna, 
was  taught  singing  there  by  Frau  Marschner, 
and  (1869-70)  by  Mme.  Viarddt  In  1867 
she  was  engaged  at  Gratz,  where  she  made 
her  d^but  on  Jan.  4  as  Rachel  (*La  Juive'). 
She  next  sang  at  Hamburg,  and  on  April  21, 
1868,  first  appeared  at  Berlin  as  Azuoena.  On 
the  28th  she  played  Fid^,  with  such  success 
that  she  obtained  an  immediate  engagement, 
which  extended  over  several  years,  with  the 
exception  of  a  year's  interval  in  1 873.  In  1 872, 
on  leave  of  absence,  she  was  engaged  for  the 
season  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera ;  she  sang 
once  as  Fidelio,  May  2,  in  which  she  made  her 
d^but,  and  several  times  as  Donna  Elvira,  with 
very  indifferent  success.^  In  1882  she  sang  in 
German  opera  at  Drury  Lane  as  Brangane  on 
the  production  in  England  of  'Tristan  und 

I  The  raMon  of  hflrenpfMnmit  waa  to  play  Ortrod  on  the  Intended 
prodaetion  of  *  Uibenfruv  wUeh  operm,  aooordlng  to  praneotoa,  WM 
iobopoaltlTrirprodiioed.  Forreuonannknowntheprodootlondid 
not  take  pUo*  until  1875^  irlm  Mil*.  Ann*  d'Anffdil  (Anfvmayer) 
took  the  put. 


Isolde,'  and  as  Fidelio,  when  her  artistic  efforts 
were  heartily  appreciated.  On  July  28  of  the 
same  year  she  played  Kundry  on  the  second  per- 
formance of  *  Parsifal '  at  Bayreuth,  on  which  occa- 
sion, according  to  the  Paris  i^aTio,  she  generously 
gave  her  services.  From  1886  she  was  for 
several  seasons  a  member  of  the  German  Opera 
Company  at  New  York.  She  has  also  sung  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Germany  and  Austria ; 
about  1890  she  settied  in  Vienna  as  a  teacher 
of  singing.  At  Berlin  she  proved  herself  a  most 
useftd  artist :  her  voice  being  very  extensive  in 
compass,  she  was  enabled  to  play  both  soprano 
and  mezzosoprano  parts,  as  Fidelio,  Eglantine 
(*  Euryanthe '),  Orpheus,  Spirit  of  Hate  ('Ar- 
mida '),  Ortrud,  Maigarethe  ('  Genoveva'), 
Elvira,  Selica,  Amneris  (* Aids'),  etc,  in 
addition  to  those  above  named.  A.  o. 

BRANLE  (Fr.).  (n  A  step  in  the  Basse 
Danse,  in  which  the  body  was  swayed  from  side 
to  side  (branU), 

(2)  A  round  dance  in  duple  measure,  which 
was  very  popular  in  France  in  the  16th  century. 
The  music  of  many  Branles,  and  other  old 
dances,  is  given  in  Arbeau's  OrehSaographie 
(Langres,  1588),  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum.     We  quote  two : — 


1.  Brafde  de  la  U)reh$, 


tappemnUdupieddnit, 
J.  F.  E.  8. 

(3)  A  French  dance  popular  in  England 
during  the  16th  century.  Its  figure  is  now 
doubtful,  but  it  has  been  stated  to  have  been 
a '  ring '  or  a  *  round '  dance  in  which  the  dancers 
join  hands  as  round  a  maypole.  It  is  identical 
with  the  Bransle  or  'Brangill,'  and  probably  also 
with  the  '  Brawl, '  supposed  to  be  so  named  from 
its  similitude  to  an  altercation.  Shakespeare 
plays  upon  the  word  in  a  dance  sense  in  '  Love's 
Labour  Lost,'  Act  iii  Scene  1.  A  description  of 
the  measure  is  given  in  Morley'sP2ain«  and  Baste 
IrUrod.,  1597,  p.  181. 

That  the  *  Brangill '  was  a  round  dance  may 
be  inferred  frt>m  the  fact  that  *  The  Brangill  of 
Poictu,'  as  here  transcribed  from  the  Skene  MS., 
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IS  the  tone  of  'We  be  three  poor  Mariners,'  a 
song  in  which  the  sentence  occurs, 

Shall  we  go  dance  the  round,  the  round. 
It  is  also  curioos  that  a  traditional  remembrance 
of  these  words  is  song  to  a  round  dance  by  street 
children  to-day.  f.  k. 

BBASABT  or  BBASSABT,  Johannes, 
Presbyter  de  Leodio,  i.e.  priest  of  li^ge,  a  com- 
poser of  repute  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th 
century,  was  a  singer  in  the  Papal  choir  in 
1431.  Many  sacred  compositions  by  him,  in 
three  and  four  parts,  are  preserved  in  the  Trent 
manuscripts,  in  Cod.  Mus.  87  of  the  Liceo 
Musicale  at  Bologna,  and  in  the  Canonic!  MS. 
at  Oxford.  Franchinus  cites  Brasart,  together 
with  Dunstable,  Dufay,  and  Binchois,  as  an 
authority  for  the  use  of  a  certain  discord.  He 
is  probably  to  be  identified  with  Johannes  de 
Ludo,  whose  four-part  composition  '  Fortis  cum 
quevis  actio '  in  the  Oxford  MS.  is  ascribed  to 
Brasart  in  the  Trent  Codex  87,  Lvdo  being  a 
mistake  or  variant  for  Leodio.         J.  F.  R.  s. 

BBASS  BAND  (Fr.  Fan/are).  The  smaller 
variety  of  the  military  band,  chiefly  employed  in 
cavaliy  regiments,  on  account  of  the  greater  ease 
with  whi<^  brass  instruments  can  be  played  on 
horseback.  It  ordinarily  consists  of  an  £  flat 
picoolo-oomet,  two  or  more  comets  in  B  flat,  two 
tenor  saxhorns  in  £  flat,  one  or  more  baritones 
and  euphoniums,  with  one  or  more  bombardons. 
Besides  these,  trumpets,  andside-,  bass-,  or  kettle- 
drums are  usually  present  It  is  materially  im- 
proved by  the  substitution  of  flutes  and  £  flat 
clarinets  for  the  piocolo-comet,  and  by  the  addi- 
tion of  trombones.  It  has  not  the  variety  of 
quality  and  richness  of  tone  possessed  by  the 
fall  reed  band,  but  is  competent  to  produce  very 
smooth  and  agreeable  harmony.  On  account  of 
the  greater  facility  with  which  brass  instruments 
of  the  saxhorn  species  are  learned,  as  compared 
with  clarinets  and  other  reeds,  a  brass  band  is 
much  more  easy  to  establish  and  maintain  in 
efficiency  than  a  full  military  band.  See  Wind- 
Band,  Wind  Instbxthents.  w.  h.  s. 

BBASSIK,  Louis,  a  Belgian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, bom  June  24,  1840,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
His  father  was  a  baritone  singer  of  some  renown, 
whose  real  name  was  de  Brassine,  and  an  uncle 
of  his  was  Drouet,  the  famous  flautist  To  the 
fact  that  in  1847  his  father  was  engaged  at  the 
opera  in  Leipzig,  young  Brassin  owed  the  most 
important  part  of  his  education,  for  he  entered 
the  Conservatorium  of  that  town,  and  became 
a  pupil  of  Moscheles,  having  some  years  pre- 
viously appeared  in  public  at  Hamburg.  He 
remained  in  the  Conservatorium  for  five  years, 
carrying  off  numerous  prizes.  At  the  close  of 
this  time  he  undertook  several  concert  tours  with 
his  two  brothers,  and  in  1866  was  appointed 
first  pianoforte  teacher  in  the  Stem  Conserva- 


torium at  Berlin.  After  a  year's  tenure  of  this 
post,  he  resumed  a  more  or  less  wandering  life, 
and  ultimately  settled  in  Brussels  (1869-78) 
as  professor  in  the  Conservatoire.  In  1878  he 
accepted  a  similar  post  at  St  Petersbmg,  where 
he  died  May  17,  1884.     A  transcription  of  the 

*  Feuerzauber  *  from  *Die  Walkiire'  is  in  the 
repertory  of  every  piano  virtuoso,  and  his  works 
include,  beside  many  excellent  pianoforte  pieces, 
two  German  operettas,  'Der  Thronfolger' 
(Brussels,  1866)  and  'Der  Missiondr.'  Of  his 
two  younger  brothers,  one,  Leopold  (bom  at 
Strasbuig,  May  28, 1843,  died  at  Constantinople 
in  May  1890),  who  made  his  first  appearance  as 
a  pianist  at  the  age  of  five  under  Louis  Bras- 
sin's  auspices,  was  pianist  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Coburg,  and  Professor  at  Berne  ;  the  other, 
Gerhard  (bom  at  Aix,  June  10,  1844),  is  a  vio- 
linist of  repute,  who  was  teacher  at  Beme  (from 
1863),  concert-meister  at  Gotenburg  in  Sweden, 
teacher  at  the  Stem  Conservatorium  from  1874 
to  1875,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  direction 
of  a  musical  society  at  Breslau  ;  since  1880  he 
has  lived  successively  in  St  Petersburg  and 
Constantinople.  m. 

BBATSCH£  (Viola  da  Braeeia).  The  Ger- 
man  name  for  Yioul  or  Tenor  Violin. 

BBAVO,  i.e.  '  well  done.'  An  Italian  term 
of  applause  which  has  gone  from  Italy  to  other 
countries,  though  never  taking  very  firm  root 
in  £ngland.  It  was  the  custom  in  Italy  to 
applaud,  not  only  at  the  end  of  a  piece  or  passage, 
but  during  the  performance,  and  the  hra/cos 
were  addressed  to  composer,  singer,  or  instra- 
ment — *  Bravo   Mozart ! '    '  Bravo   Lablache  !  * 

*  Bravo  il  fagotto ! '  The  word  was  there  naturally 
inflected,  and  the  applause  to  a  female  singer 
would  be  '  Brava  Grisi  1  *  Beethoven  when  satis- 
fied with  the  orchestra  used  to  give  a  'thunder- 
ing '  *  Bravi  tutti. " '  o. 

BBAVUBA  (ItaL ,  *  courage^  *  *  bravery ').  A 
style  of  both  music  and  execution  involving  the 
display  of  unusual  brilliancy  and  technical 
power ;  music  written  to  task  ability  and  test 
the  courage  of  the  artist  Thus  *  Bejoice '  from 
the  '  Messiah '  is  an  aria  di  bravura  according 
to  the  old  convention  of  the  Handelian  period; 

*  Let  the  bright  Seraphim  *  (*  Samson '),  *  Gli 
angui  d'  inferno'  ('Flauto  magico'),  and  'Non 
pi^mesta'  (*  Cenerentola ')  are  of  the  same  class, 
since  they  require  a  compass  and  a  power  of  exe* 
cution  out  of  the  common  (see  Aria).         g. 

BBAWL,  the  English  equivalent  for  the  French 
Branle  (q.v.). 

BBEITKOPF  k  HiBTEL.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  renowned  firm  of  music  publisherB 
in  Leipzig  was  laid  in  1719,  when  Bernhardt 
Christoph  Breitkopf,  member  of  a  mining 
family  of  the  Hartz,  bom  at  Clausthal,  March 
2,  1695,  set  up  a  printing-press  at  Leipzig. 
His  first  publication  was  a  Hebrew  Bible,  and  was 

I  quickly  followed  by  a  number  of  theological  and 
historical  works,  in  which  Breitkopf  s  friendly 
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refations  to  the  poet  Gk)tt8ched  were  of  mncli 
use  to  him.  In  1732  a  printing  office  was  built 
with  the  sign  of  *zum  goldnen  Bar/  which  in 
1765  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
'silbeme  Bar.* 

In  1745  Breitkopf  gave  up  the  printing  busi- 
ness to  his  only  son,  and  in  1 765  the  firm  became 
B.  0.  Breitkopf  &  Son.  On  March  26, 1777,  the 
old  man  died,  aged  eighty -three.  He  had  raised 
himself  from  a  conmion  printer  to  be  the  head 
of  the  first  printing  establishment  in  Germany, 
and  he  also  had  the  happiness,  which  Gottsched 
had  predicted,  of  seeing  himself  eclipsed  by  Ms 
son.  The  son,  Johann  Gottlob  Immanuel, 
bom  Nov.  23, 1719,  devoted  himself  with  ardour, 
while  a  lad,  to  the  acquirement  of  learning, 
leaving  professional  knowledge  till  later.  HIb 
acquirements  in  literature  were  developed  by 
intercourse  with  such  scholars  as  Lessing  and 
Winkelmann.  He  laboured  to  improve  the 
practice  of  printing,  and  with  that  view  wrote 
several  papers.  By  the  introduction  of  separate 
movable  music  type  he  produced,  as  early  as 
1750,  a  revolution  in  the  music  trade.  In  1 756 
the  fi^t  fruits  of  his  innovations  appeared  in 
the  shape  of  a  splendid  edition  of  an  opera  in 
ftdl  score,  and  in  three  vols.,  entitled  II  trianfo 
della/edeltdf  dramma  per  musica  di  E.  T,  P,  A. 
(theinitialsof  ErmelindaTalia  PastorellaAroada, 
a  name  assumed  for  the  occasion  by  Antonia 
Amalia  Walburga,  Princess  of  Saxony).  After 
this  Breitkopf  published  a  long  series  of  import- 
ant compositions  by  0.  P.  £.  Bach,  Graun, 
Hiller,  Leopold  Mozart,  etc.  He  had  hardly 
begun  to  realise  the  results  of  his  invention  in 
the  music  trade  when  his  energy  found  a  new 
channeL  During  the  Seven  Years'  War  (1756- 
1763)  he  had  organised  on  a  laige  scale  a  ware- 
house of  German,  English,  French,  and  Italian 
music,  both  MS.  and  printed,  and  had  started 
a  special  trade  in  music,  thix>ugh  the  publica- 
tion of  systematic  descriptive  catalogues  refer- 
ring to  his  stock,  and  embracing  the  whole  field 
of  musical  literature.  Between  1760  and  1780 
he  issued  catalogues  of  printed  music,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  in  six  parts  ;  of  MS. 
music,  in  four  parts;  and  a  thuxl  (especially 
important  for  the  history  of  music)— a  thematic 
catalogue  of  MS.  music  only,  in  five  parts,  with 
sixteen supplements(l 762-87).  His  activity  was 
absolutely  unceasing.  In  1770  he  founded  a 
manufactory  of  playing  cards  (which  he  sold  in 
1782),  a  coloured  paper  manufactory,  a  book- 
selling business  in  Dresden  and  another  in 
Bautzen.  [He  wrote  treatises  (fber  die  Geechichle 
.  .  .  derBuc?idruckerkun8t  (1779),  Versuchden 
UrspruJia  der  Spielkarten  .  .  ,  zu  eTfarschen 
(1784),  Uber  Schriflgiesserei,  and  ffber  Bihlio- 
graphie  (1793).]  He  died  Jan.  29,  1794, 
honoured  as  the  reformer  of  the  music  trade, 
and  secure  of  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  art  of 
printing.  His  portrait  is  extremely  interesting. 
The  well -formed  head,  the  spealdng  eye,  the 


intelligent  features,  show  intellectual  power  and 
strong  wilL  Immanuel  had  two  sons,  who 
learned  the  printer's  craft  from  their  father. 
Bernhard  Theodor  (bom  1749)  was  musician 
enough  to  compose  some  pretty  music  to  Goethe's 
<  JugendUeder '  in  1769.  He  went  in  1777  to 
Russia,  and  founded  a  printing  office  and  book- 
selling business  in  St.  Petersburg — was  teacher 
in  an  institution  for  the  education  of  girls,  and 
died  at  a  -great  age  as  Russian  *■  Staats-Rath.' 
His  second  son,  Christofh  Gottlob  (bom  Sept. 
22,  1750),  remained  with  his  father.  He  was 
an  amiable  dilettante,  to  whom  the  burden  of 
his  vast  business  was  intolerable ;  after  carrying 
it  on  therefore  for  a  year  he  gave  it  up  to  his 
fHend  G.  C.  Hartel,  at  the  same  time  making 
him  his  heir.  He  died  much  lamented  AprU  7, 
1 800,  the  last  sdon  of  a  gifted  race.  Since  then 
the  business,  though  entirely  in  Hartel's  hands, 
has  been  conducted  under  the  well-known  title 
of  Breitkopf  k  HarteL 

Gottfried  Christofh  Hartel,  son  of  Dr. 
Ohristoph  Hartel,  Burgomaster  of  Schneeberg, 
was  bom  there  Jan.  27,  1763.  Having  given 
up  his  former  occupation,  he  applied  himself 
with  vigour  to  improve  the  business  by  under- 
taking the  publication  of  musical  works  of  the 
highest  order.  Thus  he  brought  out  the  works 
of  Mozart  in  17  vols.  (1798-1816) ;  of  Haydn  in 
12  vols.  (1800-1806)  ;  of  dementi  in  18  vols. 
(1800-18)  ;  and  of  Dussek  in  12  (1814-18)— an 
undertaking  which  was  the  foreranner  of  many 
popular  and  critical  collected  editions.  Hartel 
also  started  the  Allgemeine  frvusikalische  ZeUwng^ 
which  long  maintained  its  position  as  the  best 
musical  periodical,  and  advocated  the  interests  of 
music  from  1798  to  1848 ;  he  further  published 
a  literary  paper,  the  Leipziger  Literaiur-Zeitung 
(1812-34),  enlarged  his  stock  of  music  and  books, 
and  made  various  practical  improvements  in 
printing.  Amongst  other  things  he  introduced 
the  system  of  engraving  music  on  pewter  plates, 
to  which  in  1805  he  added  a  lithographic 
establishment,  with  the  personal  oo-operation  of 
Sennefelder,  the  inventor.  Procuring  workmen 
from  Vienna,  he  next  started  the  first  factory 
of  pianos  in  central  Germany.  Being  a  man  of 
great  cultivation  and  refinement,  such  constant 
absorption  in  business  was  not  to  his  taste,  but 
he  accepted  the  task  which  fate  had  laid  upon 
him,  and  executed  it  faithfidly  till  his  death  on 
July  25,  1827. 

Up  to  1885  the  business  was  carried  on  by 
his  nephew  Florbnz  Hartel.  But  at  that 
date  Hermann  Hartel,  the  eldest  son  of  Gott- 
fried (bom  April  27,  1803  ;  died  August  4, 
1875),  entered  the  house  as  head,  in  partnership 
with  his  younger  brother  Ratmtjnd  (bom  June 
9,  1810  ;  died  Nov.  9,  1888),  who  had  joined  in 
1832.  Hermann's  fine  character  had  been  im- 
proved by  an  excellent  education ;  he  read  law, 
and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1828,  and  his 
love  of  art  had  been  cultivated  by  a  two  years' 
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reaidenoe  In  Italy.  Both  in  pablio  and  priyate 
life  he  was  a  man  of  noble  disposition  and  troe 
caltare.  The  brothers  lived  to  see  a  remark- 
able spread  of  taste,  and  to  publish  many  works 
of  eminent  modem  composers.  Their  catalogue 
up  to  1874  included  over  14,000  works,  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  range  of  music.  In  1866 
they  began  the  issue  of  a  series  of  cheap  editions 
of  classical  works  which  are  now  widely  known. 
They  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Bach- 
GxsBLLSGHAFT,  which,  like  the  companion 
Handel  Society,  owes  much  to  their  enei^gy, 
taste,  and  accuracy.  In  1862  they  projected  a 
complete  critical  edition  in  score  and  parts  of 
the  works  of  Beethoven,  which  was  completed 
by  a  supplementary  volume  in  1887.  Similar 
editions  of  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Chopin,  Schu- 
mann, Schubert,  have  been  completed,  as  well  as 
complete  critical  editions  of  older  masters,  such 
as  Palestrina  and  Heinrich  Schiitz  and  Qr^tiy. 
Editions  of  Orlando  di  Lasso,  SweelinckyVittoriay 
Gluck,  and  Berlioz  are  in  progress. 

The  list  of  their  publications  contains  treatises 
by  Kiesewetter  and  others  on  the  history  of 
music,  important  works  by  Tucher  and  Winter- 
feld  on  the  church  music  of  Germany ;  bio- 
graphies, such  as  Bach  by  Spitta,  Handel  by 
Ghrysander,  Mozart  by  Jahn  ;  thematic  cata- 
logues of  Beethoven  by  Kottebohm,  and  Mozart 
by  Ebchel ;  works  on  the  theory  of  music  by 
Ghladni,  Hauptmann,  Lobe,  Eohler,  Marx, 
Sechter,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  long  list  of  publica- 
tions on  literature,  law,  theology,  medicine, 
natural  philosophy,  philology,  arohasology,  etc 
eta  The  practical  part  of  the  business  has  in- 
creased so  much  that  the  Goldene  Bar  was  in 
1867  exchanged  for  a  much  larger  building. 
By  1871  the  printing  had  developed  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  became  necessary  to  use  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  the  pianoforte  manufactory. 
Since  the  deatii  of  Hermann,  and  the  retirement 
of  Raymund  in  1880,  the  business  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  two  grandsons  of  Gottfried's — 
Wilhelm  Yolkmann  (bom  June  12,  1887)  and 
Dr.  Georg  Oscar  Immanuel  von  Hase  (bom  Sept. 
15, 1 846).  The  List  issue  of  the  firm's  catalogue 
is  a  lai^  volume  of  1200  pp.  (1902). 

(The  above  is  taken  by  kind  permission  from 
papers  in  the  archives  of  the  firm.)     o.  F.  P. 

BREMA,  Maris,  the  professional  name  of 
MinnyFehrman,  whowasbom  in  Liverpool,  Feb. 
28,  1856,  her  &ther  being  of  German  origin, 
and  her  mother  a  native  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Her  natural  proclivities  were  always  strong  for 
music  and  the  drama,  but  it  was  not  until  after 
her  marriage  with  Mr.  Arthur  Braun  of  Liver- 
pool, in  1874,  that  she  determined  to  embrace 
the  musical  career.  She  began  studying  seri- 
ously with  Henschel  in  1890,  and  made  her 
d^but  at  the  Popular  Concert  of  Feb.  21, 
1891,  in  Schubert's  'Ganymed,'  under  the 
name  Bremer,  in  allusion  to  her  father's  native 
plaoe,  Bremen.     After  some  forther  instraction 


from  Mme.  Bessie  Cox  and  Mr.  Bluma^  she 
continued  to  sing  only  in  concerts,  but  a  per- 
formance of  '  Adnenne  Lecouvreur '  which  she 
consented  to  give  at  Oxford  in  1891  proved  to 
the  public  that  she  had  dramatic  gifts  which 
ought  not  to  be  wasted,  and  on  Oct.  19  she 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  London  stage, 
at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre,  in  the  part  of  Lola, 
on  the  production  of  '  Cavalleria '  for  the  first 
time  in  England.  On  Nov.  27  she  appeared 
in  the  more  important  part  of  Orfeo,  and  for 
some  little  time  afterwards  her  work  was  chiefly 
in  concerts ;  she  sang  at  the  Philharmonic, 
April  20,  1893,  and  enacted  the  part  of  the 
Evil  Spirit  in  Parry's  'King  Saul'  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival  of  1894.  In  that  year, 
having  been  introduced  to  Mme.  Wagner  by 
Hermann  Levi,  she  was  engaged  for  the  part  of 
Ortrad  at  Bayreuth,  which  she  sang  at  each  per- 
formance of '  Lohengrin, '  appearing  also  on  a  few 
occasions  as  Kimdry  in  '  Parsifal.'  The  former 
part,  with  Brangane,  and  Briinnhilde  in  'Die 
Walkure,'  was  sung  by  her  during  a  tour  in 
America  in  the  latter  part  of  1894,  with  the 
Damroech  company,  and  since  that  year  she  has 
been  chiefly  identified  with  these  Wagnerian 
parts,  appearing  again  at  Bayreuth  in  1896  and 
1897,  as  Fricka  and  Eundry.  Meanwhile  she  had 
appeared  with  very  great  success  at  Brussels  as 
(hph^  Dalila,  and  Amneris ;  and  her  imper- 
sonation of  Orpheus  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asm in  Paris  in  1898.  On  May  29,  1897,  she 
sang  the  part  of  MaroelUne,  on  the  revival  of 
Bruneau's  'L'Attaque  du  Moulin,'  with  such 
power  and  conviction  as  placed  her  on  a  level 
with  the  original  exponent  of  the  part,  Mme. 
Delna.  Since  1900,  in  the  course  of  which  she 
sangthe  part  of  Brangane  in  Lamoureux'sconcert- 
performance  of  'Tristan,'  she  has^  been  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Parisian  public,  and  in  1902 
she  took  the  part  of  Briinnhilde  in  '  Die  Gotter- 
dammerung '  in  the  German  performances  at  the 
Ch&teau  d'Eau  theatre  under  Richter.  On  May 
80,  1901,  she  created  the  part  of  Beatrice  in 
Stanford's  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  and  be- 
sides these  important  operatic  engagements  she 
has  appeared  at  all  the  most  important  English 
festivals.  In  this  sphere  of  work  her  meet 
important  achievement  has  been  the  exceedingly 
dramatic  performance  of  the  Angel  in  Elgar's 
'  Dream  of  Gerontius,'  at  the  Birmingham  Festi- 
val of  1900.  Her  voice,  which  was  at  first  a 
mezzo-soprano,  has  increased  in  the  power  and 
compass  of  her  high  notes,  so  that  in  later  years 
she  has  been  well  able  to  sing  such  parts  as 
Briinnhilde  all  through  the  triology,  although 
the  naturally  rich  quality  of  the  organ  is  better 
suited  to  the  lower  parts  in  which  she  made  her 
earlier  successes.  M. 

BREMNER,  Robert.  An  Edinburgh  and 
London  music  publisher,  author  of  an  excel- 
lent little  treatise,  The  RudimenU  of  Mune, 
which  ran  through  three  editions  (1756,  1762, 
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and  1768)  and  had  some  degree  of  vogae  in  its 
day.  Bremner  commenced  business  in  Edinburgh 
shortly  before  July  11,  1754,  on  which  date  he 
advertises  in  an  Edinburgh  newspaper.  He  was 
then  '  at  the  Golden  Harp  opposite  the  head  of 
BlackfriarsWynd,'  but  before  1761  had  removed 
to  a  shop  higher  up  the  High  Street  *  at  the 
back  of  the  Cross  Well ' :  he  had  already  (in 
1755)  changed  his  sign  to  the  '  Harp  and  Haut- 
boy.' Having  published  many  now  very  inter- 
esting collections  of  Scots  music,  he  removed  in 
1762  to  London,  still  keeping  on  his  Edinburgh 
shop  under  a  manager.  His  address  in  London 
was  opposite  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand,  and 
he  retained  his  Edinburgh  sign,  the  Harp  and 
Hautboy.  His  London  business  rapidly  de- 
yeloped,  and  he  published  all  varieties  of  the 
best  music  of  the  period,  as  well  as  republications 
and  additions  to  his  Scots  collections.  His 
musio  is  particularly  neatly  engraved  and  printed, 
and  always  on  good  strong  paper.  It  may  be 
perhaps  worth  while  mentioning  that  he  was  the 
purchaser,  in  1768,  of  the  famous  Fitzwilliam 
Yiiginal  Book,  which  he  bought  at  the  sale  of  Dr. 
Pepusch*s  library  for  ten  guineas  and  presented 
to  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  Bremner  died  on  May 
12,  1789,  at  Kensington  €h>re,  and  the  whole  of 
his  stock,  plates  and  copyrights,  was  bought  by 
John  Preston,  who  issued  a  lengthy  catalogue  of 
his  purchase  in  1 790.  F.  k. 

BRENDEL,  Dr.  Earl  Franz,  musical  critic, 
bom  Nov.  26,  1811,  at  Stollberg  in  the  Harz ; 
educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Freiberg  in 
Saxony,  where  his  father  was  Berg-Rath,  and  at 
the  universities  of  Leipzig  and  Berlin.  Musio 
always  formed  his  special  pursuit,  in  which  he 
was  mainly  assisted  by  Anacker  and  Wieck. 
He  began  hia^  public  career  with  lectures  on  the 
history  of  music,  delivered  in  Freibei^  and  in 
Dresden.  In  1844  he  settled  in  Leipzig  as  pro- 
prietor of  Sohimiann's  Neite  Zeitackrift,  which 
he  edited  from  Jan.  1,  1845,  at  the  same  time 
teaching  musical  history  and  aesthetics  in  Men- 
delssohn's newly -established  Conservatorium. 
He  wrote  at  this  time  Orwndzuge  der  Cfeschichie 
der  Musik  (1848) ;  and  delivered  the  public 
lectures  on  which  he  founded  his  most  compre- 
hensive work,  GeschichU  der  Musik  in  Italien, 
Frankreich,  undDtvisMcmd  (1852  ;  7th  edition 
1888),  an  attempt  to  treat  the  various  historical 
developments  of  the  art  from  one  practical  point 
of  view.  More  important,  however,  were  his 
articles  in  the  Neue  ZtUachrifty  written  as  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  modem  ideas  in  music. 
His  lirst  efforts  were  devoted  to  the  recognition 
of  Schumann  ;  but  in  time  the  paper  became 
the  organ  of  Wagner  and  Liszt.  Brendel  cer- 
tainly had  a  rare  power  of  appreciating  the  ideas 
of  the  real  leaders  of  the  movement,  and  of 
illustrating  and  developing  them  effectively,  and 
thus  materially  assisted  the  march  of  musical 
progress.  His  treatment  is  dry,  logical,  and 
didactic ;  but  what  it  wants  in  directness  and 


poetical  force  is  made  up  for  by  the  perseverance 
with  which  he  urges  his  arguments. 

In  1856  he  be^m  to  issue  another  periodical, 
entitled  Anregungen  fur  Kunst,  Lisbett,  und 
Wissenxhaft,  which  until  1860  supported  the 
propaganda  of  the  Zeitung  in  favour  of  liszt  and 
Wagner.  But  the  most  open  exposition  of  the 
views  of  the  party  is  to  be  found  in  his  Musik 
der  Oegenwart  und  die  OesanmUkunst  der  Zu- 
kun/l  (1854),  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pletion of  his  History,  and  is  not  free  from  con- 
siderable party  spirit.  With  the  year  1859 
Brendel  began  to  labour  for  the  reconciliation 
of  the  contending  parties,  on  the  basis  of  the 
general  progress  of  modem  times.  The  field  for 
this  effort  was  the  '  Allgemeine  deutsche  Musik- 
Verein,'  or  'German  Musical  Union,'  which  arose 
out  of  a  festival  of  musicians  held  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  I^eue 
ZeUsehriftf  and  was  founded  in  1861.  Brendel 
was  not  only  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the 
'Verein,'  but  as  its  president  he  worked  for  it 
with  restless  energy  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  his  Zeitung  was  its  official  organ.  Brendel 
died  Nov.  25,  1868.  The  Zei^wng  continued  to 
follow  the  same  path  as  before,  but  lost  its  old 
eminence.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned 
Brendel  issued  various  smaller  publications,  all 
more  or  less  distinguished  by  a  tendency  for  the 
New  German  School — Liszt  als  Symphomker 

!1858),  Organisation  der  Musik  durch  den  Stoat 
1866),  and  CMst  und  Technik  in  Klavierunter' 
richt  n867).  a.  m. 

BReNET  (properly  BobUlier),  Michel, 
French  writer  on  music ;  bom  at  Lun^ville, 
April  12,  1858  ;  resident  in  Paris  since  1871. 
He  published  a  Histoire  de  la  Symphonie  •  .  • 
Jusqu'A  Beethoven  (1882);  Oritry,  sa  vie  et 
see  ceuvres  (1884,  crowned  by  the  Belgian 
Academy) ;  Deux  pages  de  la  vie  de  Berlioz 
(1889);  Jean  de  Oekeghem  (1898),  a  work  of 
remarkable  value  and  original  research  ;  SibaS" 
tien  de  Brossard  (1896) ;  etc  etc.  He  has 
written  numerous  articles,  historical  andcritioal, 
in  the  Minestrelf  the  ArMves  historiques  artisti- 
ques  et  liUiraires  (1 889-91),  the  Gazette  Musieale 
de  la  Suisse  romande  (1894-97)  ;  and  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Guide  Musical,  the  Grande 
£ncyclopidie,  and  the  Correspondant,      o.  F. 

BRENT,  Charlotte,  soprano  singer,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  fencing  master  and  alto  singer, 
who  was  the  original  Hamor  in  Handel's 
<  Jephtha '  in  1752,  and  who,  on  the  production 
at  Ranelagh  in  1759  of  Bonnell  Thomton's 
burlesque  *  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,*  with  Bur- 
ney's  music,  admirably  accompanied  Beard  in 
the  Salt-box  song  'on  that  instrument.'  Miss 
Brent  was  a  pupil  of  Ame's,  and  first  appeared 
as  a  singer  in  Febraary  1758  at  a  concert  given 
by  Cecilia  Davies,  and  next  on  March  8,  1758, 
at  Drury  Lane  in  Ame's  opera '  Eliza,'  performed 
oratorio- wise  for  his  benefit.  She  was  engaged 
by  Beard  for  Oovent  Garden,  where  she  appeared 
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Oct  10, 1769,  as  Polly  in  *  The  Beggar's  Opera,* 
and  where  she  oontinued  until  the  dose  of  her 
theatrical  career.  In  1762  she  reached  the 
summit  of  her  reputation  by  singing  the  part 
of  Mandane  in  Arne's  '  Artaxerxes '  (produced 
Feb.  2\  which  had  been  written  expressly  for 
her.  In  1 764  and  1 765  she  sang  with  Tenducci 
in  Handelian  selections  at  Banelagh.  In  1765 
she  sang  at  the  Hereford  Festivid,  in  1766  at 
that  of  Qlonoester,  and  in  1767  at  Worcester. 
In  November  1766  she  became  the  second  wife 
of  Thomas  Pinto,  the  violinist.  [See  Pinto.  1 
She  continued  to  sing  at  Covent  Garden  until 
about  1770,  when  iSie  took  to  touring  with 
her  husband.  She  sang  in  Dublin  in  1778,  as 
Uiganda  in  Michael  Arne's  'Oymon,'  and  in 
'Artaxerxes,'  but  made  no  impression.  On 
April  22,  1784,  she  appeared  for  one  night  in 
*  Comus '  at  Covent  Garden  for  the  benefit  of 
Hull,  the  stage-manager.  Oharles  Dibdin  de- 
scribed her  as  'possessing  an  exquisite  voice,' 
and  being  *  a  most  valuable  singer.  Her  power 
was  resistless,  her  neatness  was  truly  interesting, 
and  her  variety  was  incessant ' ;  and  a  later 
writer  said,  '  her  bravura  singing  had  consider- 
able merit,  her  execution  being  neat,  distinct, 
rapid,  and  at  that  time  imrivalled.'  She  sur- 
vived her  powers,  and  lived,  forgotten  by  the 
public,  till  April  10, 1802,  when  she  died,  in  very 
straitened  circumstances,  at  No.  6  Yauxhall 
Walk.  She  was  buried  April  15,  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster  [Diet,  of 
Nat,  BiogX  w.  H.  H. 

BRETON  (Brston  t  Hernandbz),  Tomas, 
bom  at  Salainanca  in  1846,  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  modem  Spanish  composers ;  his 
fame  is  mainly  based  upon  a  series  of  operettas 
(zarzuelas),  of  which  he  produced  ten  between 
1875  and  1896.  Among  the  best  of  them  are 
'Les  amantes  de  Temel'  (Madrid,  1889),  and 
'La  Dolores'  (Madrid,  1895).  An  oratorio, 
'Apocalypsia,'  was  given  in  Madrid  in  1882. 
Breton's  chamber  music  is  masterly  in  design, 
and  bold  in  harmonic  treatment ;  his  trio  in  £ 
is  remarkably  original  and  successfuL         M. 

BREUNING,  a  family  mainly  interesting  for 
its  connection  with  Beethoven.  The  fourth  son 
of  Ghristoph  von  Breuning,  who  in  1761  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Commandery  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  at  Meigentheim,  was  named  Enmianuel 
Joseph,  was  bom  in  1741,  became  at  twenty  a 
'  ConseiUeractuel '  at  the  Court  in  Bonn,  and, 
Jan.  8,  1750,  married  HeUne,  daughter  of 
Hofrath  Stephan  von  Eerich.  The  good  influ- 
ence of  tlus  excellent  woman  upon  the  young 
Beethoven  renders  a  word  upon  her  chiuracter 
pertinent.  She  was  brought  into  close  relations 
with  the  literary  and  scientific  circles  of  the 
littie  capital,  and  was  a  woman  of  singular  good 
sense,  culture,  and  refinement ;  mild,  kindly, 
affectionate  in  her  domestic  relations ;  as  wiife 
and  mother  irreproachable. 

On  Jan.  15,  1777,  a  fire  In  the  Electoral 


Palace  caused  the  death  of  thirteen  persons, 
including  Emmanuel  Joseph  Breuning,  in  the 
86th  year  of  his  age.  His  widow,  who  had 
just  entered  her  28th  year,  was  left  with  three 
children : — Christoph,  bom  May  18,  1771  ; 
EleonoreBrigitta,  bom  April  28, 1772;  Stephan, 
bom  August  17,  1774  ;  to  whom  a  fourth  wai 
added  a  few  months  later: — Lorenz  (Lenz), 
bom  in  the  summer  of  1777. 

She  remained  in  the  house  where  her  husband 
died,  which  is  still  standing,  across  the  square 
from  the  Minster  Church.  Immediately  after 
the  death  of  Emmanuel,  his  brother.  Canon 
Lorenz,  came  from  Neuss  to  reside  with  her,  as 
guardian. 

Into  this  family,  in  his  18th  year,  Beethoven 
came  first  as  music-teacher  of  Eleonore  and  Lenz, 
and  soon  almost  as  a  member  of  it.  [See  ante, 
p.  2186.1  The  good  influence  upon  his  intel- 
lectual development  and  moral  character  of  this 
intercourse  with  the  Breunings  cannot  be  over- 
rated, and  a  short  notice  of  the  members  of  that 
household  more  doeely  connected  with  him  will 
not  be  out  of  place. 

Eleonore  Bbiqitta  married  Franz  Gerhard 
Wegeler,  Beethoven's  biographer,  at  Beuel, 
March  28,  1802,  and  died  at  Coblenz,  June 
18,  1841,  in  her  70th  year.  [See  ante,  p. 
221a.] 

Stephan  (Lorenz  Joseph  Judas  Thaddeus), 
the  well-known  friend  of  Beethoven  in  later 
yeaiv,  also  studied  jurispradence  at  Bonn  and 
Gottingen.  Shortiy  before  the  fall  of  the  Elec- 
torate, Max  Franz,  Elector  of  Cologne  and 
Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  gave  him 
a  position  in  the  Order  at  Mei^ntheinu  A 
grand  chapter  held  in  Vienna  in  the  summer 
of  1801  brought  Stephan  v.  B.  thither  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  where  he  renewed  his 
intimacy  with  Beethoven,  begun  in  their  boy- 
hood, when  both  were  pupils  of  Franz  Ries  for 
the  violin.  As  the  Teutonic  Order  no  longer 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  a  career,  Stephan 
obtained  a  place  in  the  Austrian  War  Office, 
and  in  1818  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Hofrath. 
He  died  June  4,  1827.  [See  ante,  pp.  228a, 
240a, 6,  247a,  2506,  2586.  J  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, first  to  the  daughter  of  Bitter  von  Vering, 
head  of  the  Austrian  military  medical  adminiB- 
tration.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Schenk  the  com- 
poser, a  fine  pianist,  and  author  of  divert 
little  compositions.  Beethoven — ^who  had  often 
played  duets  with  her— dedicated  the  interesting 
pianoforte  arrangement  of  the  Violin  Concerto 
to  her.  She  was  bom  Nov.  26,  1791,  and  died, 
says  the  epitaph  composed  by  her  husband,  *0n 
the  21  March,  1809,  in  the  eleventh  month  of 
happy  wedded  life,  at  the  moment  of  the  en- 
truice  of  spring.'  The  second  wife  was  Marie 
Constanze  Buschowitz,  bom  Dec  1,  1784,  died 
Oct.  5, 1856,  leaving  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

Lorenz  (Lenz)  studied  medicine  at  Bonn 
and  Vienna — ^whither  he  came  in  1794  and 
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renewed  his  nmsioal  stadies  with  Beethoven. 
At  parting  the  then  young  composer  wrote  in 
his  album  to  this  effect : — 

Tnith  exista  for  the  wl«e, 
Beauty  for  the  feeling  heart  t 
They  belong  to  each  other. 

Dbab  good  BRSumiro  I 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  time  which  In  Bonn  as  well  as 
here  I  have  spent  vrith  thee.    Retain  thy  fdendship  for 
me,  so  as  thou  wilt  find  me  ever  the  same.    Vienna  1797 
on  the  Ist  October. 

Thy  tme  Mend 

L.  V.  BcvTHOVsy. 

Their  separation  was  final ;  on  the  10th  of  the 
next  Ajnil  young  Breuning  died. 

MoRiTz  Gerhard,  son  of  Stephan  and  Ck>n- 
stanze  (Ruschowitz),  was  bom  at  Vienna,  August 
28,  1818.  He  was  'k.k.  Medioinalrath,'  and 
for  many  years  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  the  Austrian  oapitaL  He  is  known 
In  musical  literature  by  his  extremely  interesting 
and  valuable  little  book,  Daa  Sckioarzapanier- 
hau8,  a  collection  of  reminiscences  of  Beethoyen 
and  the  Breunings.  [See  ante,  p.  2676.]  He 
was  for  many  years  an  active  and  influential 
member  of  the  goveming  body  of  the  great 

GSSBLLSOHATT  DBR  MUSIKFREUNDE. 

Letters  from  Beethoven  to  various  Breunings 
— ^the  widow,  Christoph,  Eleonore,  Stephan, 
Lenz,  and  Gerhard — are  given  in  Nohl's  BrUfe 
Beethovena  and  in  Neue  Brief e  Beethovens, 

Beethoven  dedicated  the  following  works  to 
members  of  this  family : — 

To  Fraulein  Eleonore  the  variations  on  'Se 
vuol  ballare'  for  PF.  and  violin  (July  1798), 
and  the  Easy  Sonata  for  PF.  solo  in  0  major 
(1796).     Kottebohm's  Catalogue,  p.  148. 

To  Stephan  the  Violin  Concerto,  op.  61 
(March  1809) ;  and  to  Frau  v.  B.  the  adaptation 
of  the  same  for  piano.  An  allegro  for  violin  and 
orchestra  was  dedicated  to  Dr.  G.  von  Breuning. 
See  catalogue  of  Beethoven's  works,  No.  148. 
(See  Thayer's  Beethoven,  i.  162,  etc.)     A.  w.  T. 

BREVE  (Fr.  Carrie;  ItaL  Breve).  A  note 
of  the  value  of  two  semibreves,  rarely  met  with 
in  modem  music,  in  which  there  is  no  place  for 
it,  as  the  longest  bar  commonly  used  (viz.  a  bar 
of  12-8  time)  has  but  the  value  of  a  semibreve 
and  a  half.  Although  now  nearly  obsolete  from 
its  great  length,  the  breve  was  originally  (as  in- 
dicated by  its  name,  derived  from  brevis,  short) 
the  shorter  of  the  two  notes  of  which  the  earliest 
measured  music,  invented  about  a.d.  1200,  was 
composed.  These  two  notes,  which  corresponded 
to  the  long  and  short  syllables  of  the  text  to 
which  they  were  sung,  were  termed  longa  and 
hrevis,  and  were  written,  [in  forms  borrowed  firom 
the  virga  and  puncitun  of  plainsong,  ^  and  n]. 
The  proportion  which  they  bore  to  each  other 
was  not  always  constant,  the  longa  containing 
sometimes  three  breves,  in  which  case  it  was 
called  perfect,  and  sometimes  only  two,  when  it 
was  said  to  be  imperfect.  So  likewise,  after  the 
introduction  of  a  still  shorter  note  called  iemu 


breviSf  the  brevts  could  be  either  perfect  or  im- 
perfect, and  consist  of  three  or  two  semibreves. 
[A  composition  in  which  the  breve  contained 
three  semibreves  was  said  to  be  in  perfect '  time ' 
(Umpus),  and  a  composition  in  which  it  con- 
tained two  semibreves  only  in  imperfect  '  time.' 
The  word  'time,'  in  fact,  in  the  old  measured 
music,  has  no  reference  whatever  to  rhythm,  or, 
as  we  should  now  say,  to  the  number  of  beats 
in  a  bar,  but  denotes  only  the  value  of  a  breve. 
Thus  a  '  fuga  trium  temporum '  means  a  canon 
in  which  tiie  second  voice  enters  after  three 
breves'  rest]  These  variations  of  proportion, 
which,  togetner  with  many  others,  remained  in 
use  until  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
and  which  could  not  but  have  added  immensely 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  study  of  music,  were 
dependent  on  the  order  in  which  the  longer  and 
shorter  notes  followed  each  other,  and  also  upon 
the  appearance  of  certain  time-signatures  which 
were  placed  at  the  beginning  of  tiie  composition 
[a  circle  indicating  tempua  per/eaum,  in  which 
the  breve  contains  three  semibreves,  and  a  semi- 
circle open  to  the  right  (the  undoubted  ancestor 
of  our  modem  symbol  for  oommon  or  duple 
time)  indicating  tempua  imperfedwrn^  in  which 
the  breve  contains  two  semibreves.]  For  a  full 
account  of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  Beller- 
mann's  treatise  Die  Menauralnoten  und  Takt- 
zeichen  dea  16,  und  16.  Jahrhunderta,  Berlin, 
1858.  [SeealsoMoDE,  Prolation,  Proportion, 
Time.]  In  modem  music  the  duration  of  the 
sound  of  any  note  varies  with  the  tempo  of  the 
composition  in  which  it  occurs,  but  formerly 
attempts  were  frequently  made  to  define  the 
duration  of  a  breve.  Franco  of  Cologne  de- 
scribed it  as  '  illud  quod  est  minimnm  in  pleni- 
tudine  vocis,'  and  Marchettus  of  Padua  rather 
more  fully  as  *id  minimum  tempus  in  quo 
potest  formari  plenitude  vocis.'  In  an  old 
Psalm  Book  of  1688  a  breve  is  said  to  be  '  about 
the  duration  of  eight  pulses  at  the  wrist  of  a 
person  in  good  health  and  temper.' 

The  breve,  together  with  other  notes  belong- 
ing to  the  same  epoch,  was  originally  written 
black,  the  more  modem  white  notes  (Fr. 
blwnchea)  written  in  outline  being  introduced 
about  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  [After  this 
period  black  notes  (Fr.  noirea)  were  exclusively 
used  to  express  prqportio  aeaquialtera,  or  the  suh- 
stitution  of  triple  for  duple  rhythm,  the  effect 
of  which  is  generally,  but  not  necessarily,  that 
each  black  note  loses  one- third  of  its  value.] 

In  modem  music  the  breve,  in  the  rare  cases 
in  which  it  is  used,  is  always  written  white, 
and  either  of  an  oblong  form,  thus  y,  or  oval 
with  two  small  vertical  strokes  at  each  end, 
thus  IWI. 

The  expression  cUla  breve,  placed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  composition,  has  been  variously 
interpreted.  Some  have  understood  it  to  mean 
a  rhythm  of  one  breve  to  a  bar,  while  others, 
translating  the  words  '  alia  breve '  literally  into 
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'  in  short  fashion,'  understand  by  it  a  rhythm  of 
either  two  or  four  beats  in  a  bar,  but  at  a  doable 
rate  of  movement,  semibreves  being  taken  at 
about  the  sp^  of  ordinary  minims,  and  so  on. 
In  favour  of  this  latter  view  is  the  fact  that  the 
signature  of  alia  breve  time  is  always  the  semi- 
circle crossed  by  a  vertical  stroke,  0,  which  is 
the  *  diminutio  simplex  in  tempus  imperfectum ' 
of  the  ancient  measured  music,  where  it  served 
precisely  the  same  purpose,  i.e,  by  reducing 
each  note  to  half  its  proper  value  it  doubled 
the  rate  of  movement.  Both  views  agree  in  the 
most  important  particular,  namely,  that  compo- 
sitions marked  'alia  breve,'  or,  even  when  not 
so  marked,  if  provided  with  the  distinctive  time- 
signature,  must  be  performed  twice  as  fast  as  if 
simply  marked  with  the  sign  of  common  time, 
C  or  4-4.  And  with  regard  to  the  opinion  which 
holds  that  compositions  alia  breve  ought  to  be 
written  in  bars  of  the  value  of  a  breve,  it  may 
be  uiged  that  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  fact 
that  most  of  such  compositions  have  but  one 
semibreve  in  the  bar,  it  is  possible  that  this 
method  of  writing  may  have  been  intended  to 
represent  merely  the  division  or  the  original  alia 
breve  bar  into  two  halves,  for  convenience  of 
reading,  a  division  which  has  actually  been  made 
in  certain  cases,  as  for  example  in  Handel's 
chorus  '  And  with  his  stripes '  (Messiah),  which 
was  originally  written  in  bars  of  the  value  of  two 
semibreves,  and  marked  'alia  breve,'  although 
now  printed  in  bars  of  half  that  length.  More- 
over, it  is  certain  that  the  expression  alia  breve 
has  never  been  applied  to  movements  in  triple 
time,  although  if  it  had  had  reference  merely 
to  the  rate  of  movement  this  would  have  been 
perfectly  possible.  F.  t.  [additions  in  square 
brackets  by  J.  f.  r.  s.] 

BBI^YILLE,  Pierrb  Onfrot  de,  was  bom 
at  Bar-le-Duc  in  1861,  and  was  at  first  intended 
for  the  diplomatic  career,  but  was  allowed  to 
enter  upon  a  course  of  musical  instruction  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  in  the  class  of  Th.  Dubois. 
After  determining  to  devote  himself  to  art  alone, 
he  became  a  pupil  of  C^sar  Franck,  whose  whole- 
hearted admirer  and  faithful  disciple  he  re- 
mained till  the  end  of  the  great  teacher's  life. 
He  took  part,  with  d'Indy,  Coquard,  Rousseau, 
and  Ohausson,  in  the  work  of  completing  the 
opera  '  Ghiselle,'  left  unfinished  at  the  master's 
death.  If  he  cannot  yet  be  numbered  among  the 
most  illustrious  of  Franck's  pupils,  de  Br^ville 
has  shown  such  constant  sincerity  and  artistic 
earnestness,  that  his  compositions  are  highly 
esteemed  by  all  who  appreciate  the  modem 
French  style.  These  compositions  include  many 
motets  and  other  church  music  ;  works  for  voice 
and  orchestra,  for  organ,  etc.,  and  orchestral 
overtures  to  Maeterlinck's  'Princesse  Maleine,' 
and  '  Les  Sept  Princesses,'  etc  Most  of  them 
have  been  given  for  the  first  time,  by  the '  Soci^t^ 
Nationale '  of  Paris.  o.  f. 

BREWER,  Alfred  Herbert.    Bom  June  21 , 


1865,  at  Gloucester,  he  held  a  choristership  in 
the  cathedral  there  from  Jan.  1877  to  Dec. 
1880,  and  studied  under  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  C.  H. 
Lloyd,  organist  of  the  cathedraL  After  holding 
organ  appointments  in  succession  at  two  Glou- 
cester churches — St.  Catherine's  and  St.  Mary 
de  Crypt,  1881-82 — he  succeeded  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Walter  Parratt  as  oiganist  of  St  Giles'  Church, 
Oxford,  in  Sept  1882.  In  Dec.  1883  he  ob- 
tained the  poet  of  organ  scholar  at  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  which  he  held  concurrently  with 
the  organistohip  at  St  Giles'.  In  the  mean- 
time  (April  1888)  he  had  gained  the  first  open 
organ  scholarship  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
where  he  studied  under  Sir  Walter  Parratt  and 
other  professors. 

Mr.  Brewer  was  elected  organist  of  Bristol 
Cathedral  in  Sept  1885,  and  a  year  later  he 
became  organist  of  St  Michael's  Church,  Coven- 
try. In  Sept  1892  he  was  appointed  oi^ganist 
and  music -master  to  Tunbridge  School;  this 
post  he  held  till  Dec.  1896,  when  he  succeeded 
Dr.  C.  H.  Lloyd  as  organist  and  choir-master 
of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  of  which  he  had  pre- 
viously been  a  chorister. 

Mr.  Brewer  has  done  excellent  work  in  his 
native  city,  where  his  influence  for  artistic  pro- 
gress has  had  very  beneficial  results.  He  is 
conductor  of  the  Gloucester  Choral  Society,  the 
Gloucester  Orchestral  Society,  the  Gloucester 
Orpheus,  and  the  Gloucester  Diocesan  Choral 
Union.  In  his  official  capacity  he  conducted, 
with  much  ability,  the  Gloucester  Musical  Fes- 
tivals of  1898  and  1901.  Mr.  Brewer  obtained 
the  Fellowship  of  the  College  of  Oi^ganists,  and 
graduated  Mus.B.  (Dublin)  in  1897. 

His  compositions,  which  display  thoughtftil 
musicianship,  include:  'Evening  Service,'  for 
chorus  and  orchestra  (Gloucester  Festival, 
1895);  *0  sing  unto  the  Lord'  (Gloucester 
Festival,  1898)  ;  'Love's  Philosophy,'  for  male 
voices  (Hereford  Festival,  1900);  'Emmaus' 
Gloucester  Festival,  1901)  ;  '  Dedication  Ode ' 
(Worcester  Festival,  1902);  in  addition  to 
various  compositions  for  the  church,  part-songs, 
organ  music,  and  violin  pieces,  etc    F.  o.  E. 

BREWER,  Thomas,  bom  1611,  was  educated 
at  Christ's  Hospital,  being  admitted  at  the  age 
of  three  years  ;  he  remained  there  until  1626, 
when  he  was  apprenticed  to  Thos.  Warner. 
He  had  learnt  the  viol  from  the  music-master 
at  Christ's  HospitaL  He  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I. ,  the  Protectorate,  and  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  He  was  the  composer  of 
several  excellent  fantasias  for  the  viol ;  and 
many  rounds  and  catches  of  his  are  printed  in 
Hilton's  'Catch  that  Catch  can.'  He  was  the 
composer  of  the  pretty  three-part  song  'Tum 
Amaryllis,'  inserted  by  Play  ford  in  his  Musical 
Companion,  In  the  Harleian  MS.,  No.  6895, 
entitled  'Merry  Passages  and  Jests,'  compiled 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Lestrange,  is  the  following  anec- 
dote respecting  him: — 'Thom:    Brewer,  my 
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Mas :  semant,  through  his  Pronenease  to  good- 
Fellowshippe,  hauing  attaind  to  a  very  Rich 
and  Rubicund  Nose ;  being  reproued  by  a  Friend 
for  his  too  frequent  vse  of  strong  Drinkes  and 
Saoke ;  as  very  Pernicious  to  that  Distemper  and 
Inflanimation  in  his  Nose^^Nay,  faith/'  says 
he,  <*if  it  will  not  endure  sacks,  it's  no  Nose 
for  me. " '  Three  instrumental  pieces  by  him  are 
in  the  Music  School  Collection  at  Oxford,  and 
two  in  Elizabeth  Rogers's  Yiiginal  Book  (Add. 
MS.  10,337).  [Diet.qfN(U.Biog.]  The  date  of 
his  death  is  not  known.  s.  F.  B. 

BRIARD,  ^IBNNS,  engraver  of  music,  bom 
at  Bar-le-Duo  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, settled  at  Avignon  in  1580.  He  replaced 
the  square  characters  hitherto  in  use  by  round 
ones,  and  devised  a  simple  means  of  express- 
ing the  duration  of  a  note,  instead  of  the  com- 
plicated system  of  ligatures.  Peignot,  in  his 
Diction,  de  la  Bibliologie,  supp.  p.  140,  claims 
priority  in  these  inventions  for  Gra^jon,  also  a 
printer ;  but  Briard's  characters  are  certainly 
better  formed  and  easier  to  read.  A  facsimile 
of  them  may  be  seen  in  Schmidt's  OUaviano 
Petruc^  The  works  of  the  composer  Eleazar 
Genet,  called  Oarpentras,  after  his  birthplace, 
were  printed  at  Avignon  in  1582  in  Briard's 
characters.  F.  o. 

BRIDE  OF  SONG,  THE,  operetta  in  one 
act ;  words  by  Henry  Famie ;  music  by  Jules 
Benedict.  Produced  at  Covent  Garden,  Dec.  8, 
1864.  o. 

BRIDES  OF  VENICE,  a  grand  opera  in  two 
acts ;  music  by  Jules  Benedict.  I^xxluced  at 
Druiy  Lane,  April  22,  1844.  o. 

BRIDGE.  The  wooden  support  on  the  belly 
of  stringed  instruments  across  which  the  strings 
are  extended.  The  bridge  was  first  used  on  the 
Greek  monochord,  on  which  it  was  moved  as 
might  be  required  for  changing  the  pitch  ;  and 
the  bridge  remains  in  most  instruments  a  mov- 
able fitting,  though  those  of  the  guitar  and  lute 
are  fixed.  In  instruments  having  no  sound- 
post  such  as  the  lute,  guitar,  and  mandolin,  the 
bridge  is  probably  not  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  tone  except  so  far  as  it  determines  the 
pitch,  and  the  situation,  with  regard  to  the 
belly,  of  the  vibrating  part  of  the  string.  In 
bowed  instruments  the  bridge  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  tone-producing  apparatus,  its  com- 
plement being  fUmished  by  the  sound -post 
placed  within  the  instrument.  In  the  Crwth 
the  bridge  and  sound-post  are  represented  by  a 
fitting  consisting  of  a  single  piece,  having  one 
long  leg  and  one  short  one  ;  the  former  passes 
through  the  belly  and  rests  on  the  back,  the 
other  touches  the  belly  and  causes  it  to  vibrate. 
The  peculiar  bridge  of  the  Marine  Trumpet  is 
described  under  Tromba  Marina.  The  follow- 
ing  observations  apply  to  the  violin,  violoncello, 
and  double-bass. 

Uniform  in  design  as  the  bridge  appears  out- 
wardly, its  two  halves,  each  terminating  in  a 


foot  resting  on  the  belly,  perform  two  entirely 
different  functions.  The  treble  or  fixed  foot 
rests  firmly  upon  the  belly,  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
above  the  sound -post,  a  cylinder  of  resonant 
wood  inserted  between  the  back  and  belly  of 
the  instrument.  The  bass,  or  freely  vibrating 
foot,  agitates  the  elastic  belly  of  the  instrument, 
and  through  it  the  internal  air.  The  point  of 
TniLTimnm  vibration  of  the  belly  of  a  violin  is 
near  the  bass  foot  of  the  bridge  under  the  G 
string ;  that  of  minimum  vibration  is  exactly 
over  the  top  of  the  sound-post,  behind  the  treble 
foot.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
violin  bridge,  the  most  advanced  type,  the 
oldest  form,  which  is  also  the  simplest,  having 
been  preserved  in  the  common  double-bass 
bridge.     The  wings  were  extended,  the  heart 
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or  central  hole  was  out  out,  and  these  features 
were  fixed  by  experiment  so  as  to  favour  as 
much  as  possible  the  transmission  to  the  belly, 
through  the  feet,  of  such  vibrations  as  are  effi- 
cient in  producing  musical  tone,  and  to  exclude 
useless  vibrations — those,  for  example,  which 
would  tend  to  give  a  rocking  motion  to  the 
bridge  being  counteracted  by  the  greater  elas- 
ticity given  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bridge  as 
compared  with  the  lower.  The  violin  bridge 
was  reduced  to  nearly  its  present  form  in  the 
time,  and  probably  by  the  ingenuity,  of  the 
brothers  Antonio  and  Geronimo  AmatL 

The  height  of  the  bridge  differs  in  the  various 
instruments,  being  proportionate  to  the  depth  of 
the  ribs  and  the  length  of  the  sound-post  Thus 
the  bridge  of  the  violin  and  tenor  is  mounted 
on  feet  not  surmounted  by  legs,  the  body  of 
the  bridge  being  very  slightly  devated  above 
the  belly  of  the  instrument.  The  viol  model, 
in  all  its  sizes,  like  the  violoncello,  requires  a 
bridge  having  not  only  feet  but  legs  of  variable 
length,  the  body  of  the  bridge  being  thus  elevated 
on  a  well-defined  arch.  Bridges  are  usually 
made  of  maple,  and  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
tone  in  different  instruments  the  thickness  and 
the  amount  of  cutting  out  require  careful  ex- 
amination and  expert  j  udgment.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  cut  the  heart  or  central  hole  too  large,  and 
the  feet  or  legs  of  the  bridge  too  thin  ;  but  re- 
pairers often  do  this  to  save  themselves  trouble, 
as  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  knife  in  these  respects 
almost  any  instrument  can  be  made  to  yield  a 
more  or  less  liquid  tone.  Some  instruments 
require  broader  and  others  narrower  bridges. 
The  feet  must  exactly  fit  the  belly  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  centre  of  the  bass  foot  should  be  over 
the  centre  of  the  bass-bar,  and  the  centre  of  the 
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treble  foot  over  those  fibres  of  the  belly  which 
pass  over  the  top  of  the  sound-post  (the  sound- 
post  itself  standing  a  little  in  the  rear).  The 
width  of  the  bridge,  as  a  role,  should  not  ex- 
ceed the  width  between  the  sound-holes,  and  it 
should  stand  on  a  line  exactly  bisecting  the 
superficial  area  of  the  belly,  and  precisely  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  violin.  Violin- 
makers  make  two  nicks  in  the  middle  of  each 
Aound-hole  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  such 
a  line,  but  these  are  not  always  to  be  relied 
on.  E.  J.  p. 

BBIDGE,  Sir  John  Frederick,  was  bom  at 
Oldbury,  near  Birmingham,  Dec  5,  1844.  Six 
years  later  his  father,  John  Bridge  (who  died  at 
Chester,  Sept.  1,  1893)  obtained  a  lay  clerkship 
«t  Rochester  GathednJ,  and  to  Rochester  the 
fiunily  removed.  At  the  tender  age  of  six 
Master  Bridge  entered  the  Cathedral  choir  as  a 
'  practising  boy '  (i.e,  a  probationer)  under  the 
then  oiganist  J.  L.  Hopkins.  He  remained  in 
the  choir  till  soon  after  he  was  fourteen,  and  was 
then  articled  to  John  Hopkins,  who  had  succeeded 
his  cousin  in  the  organiatship  of  the  Cathedral. 
His  first  organist  appointment  was  at  Shome 
Church,  a  village  between  Rochester  and  Graves- 
end.  A  year  later  (in  1862)  he  became  organist 
of  Strood  Parish  Church  ;  in  1865  he  removed 
to  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Windsor,  and  became 
a  pupil  of  John  Goss.  During  his  Windsor 
period  he  qualified  for  the  Fellowship  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Organists  (1867),  and  took  the 
degree  of  Mus.B.  at  Oxford  (1868). 

In  1869  Bridge  was  appointed  oiganist  of 
Manchester  Cathedral,  a  post  he  held  with 
distinction  for  six  years.  At  Manchester  he 
held  the  Professorship  of  Harmony  at  Owens 
College  from  1872  to  1875,  and  took  his  doctor's 
degree  (at  Oxford)  in  1874  ;  for  his  exercise 
he  composed  the  oratorio  '  Mount  Moriah.' 

Upon  the  retirement  of  James  Turle  firom  the 
active  duties  appertaining  to  the  organistship 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  Bridge  was  appointed 
Permanent  Deputy-organist  in  the  autumn  of 
1875  ;  on  the  death  of  Turle  (June  28,  1882) 
he  succeeded  to  the  full  title.  In  virtue  of  his 
ancient  office  of  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey 
he  has  taken  part  in  many  important  services 
held  within  those  historical  walls.  Chief  among 
these  were    Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee   Service 

aine  21,  1887),  and  the  Coronation  of  King 
ward  YIL  (August  9, 1902) ;  for  each  of  these 
events  he  arranged  all  the  music  that  was 
performed,  and  composed  an  anthem. 

In  May  1890  he  was  elected  Gresham  Pro- 
fessor of  Music;  in  1896  he  succeeded  the  late 
Sir  Joseph  Bamby  as  conductor  of  the  Royal 
Choral  SDciety  ;  and  in  1908  he  was  appointed 
First  King  Edward  Professor  of  Music  in  tiie  Uni- 
versity of  London.  As  an  examiner  for  degrees 
in  music  his  services  have  been  in  great  request 
-'-e.g.  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
London,  Durham,  and  Victoria ;  the  Royal  Col- 
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lege  of  Organists,  etc  He  conducted  the  Hi^- 
bury  Philharmonic  Society  from  1878  to  1886, 
and  the  Western  Madrigal  Society,  and  he  is 
the  present  conductor  of  the  Madrigal  Society. 
He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Musicians' 
Company. 

On  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee 
(1887)  he  received  the  Jubilee  medal ;  at  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  her  late  Mi^esty  (1897)  he 
received  at  her  hands  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  the  clasp  to  the  Jubilee  medal ;  and  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  services  at  the  Corona- 
tion of  1902,  King  Edward  VII.  made  him  a 
member  of  the  Victorian  Order. 

His  compositions,  which  are  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  that  vivacity  so  characteristic  of  his 
mercurial  temperament,  include  the  following: 
'Mount  Moriah,'  oratorio,  composed  for  ^e 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  1874  ;  'Boadicea,' 
cantata,  Highbury  Philharmonic  Society,  May 
81,  1880  ;  *Hynm  to  the  Creator,'  motet  for 
soprano  solo  and  chorus,  Highbury  Philharmonic 
Society,  May  7,  1888 ;  *  Rock  of  Ages,'  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Latin  translation  of  Toplady'shymn, 
Birmingham  Festival,  August  27, 1885 ;  concert 
overture  for  orchestra,  *Morte  d' Arthur,'  Mr. 
Stockley's  concert,  Birmingham,  May  6,  1886; 
'Callirrhoe,'  cantata,  libretto  by  W.  Barclay 
Squire,  Birmingham  Festival,  August  80, 1888 ; 
'Repentance  of  Nineveh,'  dramatio  oratorio, 
libretto  by  Joseph  Bennett,  Worcester  Festival, 
Sept  11, 1890;  'The  Lord's  Prayer,' Gloucester 
Festival,  Sept  7,  1892  ;  *  The  Cradle  of  Christ ' 
(Stabat  Mater  Specioea),  Hereford  Festival,  Sept 
12,  1894  ;  'The  Flag  of  England,'  a  setting  of 
Rudyard  Kipling's  poem.  Royal  Choral  Society, 
May  6, 1897 ;  'The  Ballad  of  the  Camperdown,' 
Rudyard  Kipling's  words.  Royal  Choral  Society, 
Dec.  7,  1899 ;  and  'The  Foi^ging  of  the  Anchor/ 
dramatic  scene  for  baritone  solo  and  chorus, 
Gloucester  Festival,  Sept  11,  1901. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  must  be  added 
two  choral  ballads,  'The  Festival'  (men's  voices) 
and  the  'Inchcape  Rock' ;  a  minuet  and  trio  for 
orchestra ;  many  anthems,  church  services, 
hymn- tunes,  etc.;  organ  music  (Sonata  in  D, 
etc.) ;  part-songs,  humorous  and  otherwise. 
Sir  Frederick  Bridge  has  edited  the  Westminster 
Abbey  Chant  Book,  the  Westminster  Abbey 
Hymn  Book  ;  and  he  is  author  of  Primers  on 
Counterpoint,  Double  Counterpoint,  Organ  Ac- 
companiment^ and  Musical  Gestures  ;  as  well  as 
of  Samuel  Pepys^  Lover  of  Afusique  (1908),  and 
A  Course  of  Harmony  (1899),  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  F.  J.  Sawyer.  f.  o.  b. 

BRIDGE,  JosBPH  Cox,  brother  of  the  fore- 
going, and  youngest  son  of  John  Bridge,  was  bom 
at  Rochester,  August  16,  1853.  He  became  a 
chorister  in  Rochester  Cathedral,  and  subse- 
quently assistant  organist  to  his  master,  John 
Hopkins.  He  was  afterwards  a  pupil  of  and 
assistant  to  his  brother  John  Frederick  at  Man- 
chester Cathedral.     In  1871  he  obtained  the 
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post  of  oi^ganiflt  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford  ;  he 
graduated  there  B.A.  1875 ;  Mu8.B.  1876 ;  M.A. 
1878  ;  Mus.D.  1885.  He  obtained  the  Fellow- 
ship of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists  in  1879, 
and  he  is  an  Hon.  Member  of  the  Royal  Aoademy 
of  Musio. 

In  1877,  on  the  resignation  of  Frederick 
Gnnton,  Dr.  Bridge  was  appointed  organist  of 
Chester  Cathedral,  the  duties  of  which  office 
he  has  discharged  with  marked  suocess  and 
efficiency.  In  1879  he  resuscitated  the  Chester 
Musical  Festivals,  which  had  been  dormant  for 
fifty  years.  These  music-meetings  were  hold 
triennially  (in  June  or  July)  from  1879  to  1900. 
Dr.  Bridge  has  not  only  conducted  these  festiyals 
with  undoubted  skill,  but  as  hon.  secretary  he 
has  shown  organising  zeal  and  the  possession  of 
business  capacity  in  a  high  degree.  He  has 
written  an  interesting  historical  pamphlet  on  the 
festivals.  For  many  years  he  has  given  free 
organ  recitals  in  the  Cathedral  on  Sunday  even- 
ings which  have  been  much  appreciated,  and  his 
influence  on  the  music  of  the  city  has  been  for 
its  good.  He  founded  the  Chester  Musical 
Society,  and  has  conducted  and  financed  it  suo- 
cessfully  for  the  last  twenty  years.  From  1886 
to  1889  he  conducted  the  Bradford  Festival 
Choral  Society,  and  he  officiated  in  a  similar 
capacity  for  Hall^  at  Bristol  and  other  places. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Bridge's  compositions  include :  'Even- 
ing Service  in  C,'  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, Chester  Festival,  July  28, 1879 ;  'Daniel/ 
an  oratorio,  composed  for  his  doctor's  degree 
(1884),  and  performed  at  the  Chester  Festival, 
July  28,  1885;  <Rudel,'  a  cantata,  Chester 
Festival,  July  22,  1891;  'Symphony  in  F,' 
Chester  Festival,  July  26,  1894  ;  '  Resurgam,' 
cantata,  Chester  Festival,  July  28,  1897  ;  'Re- 
quiem Mass,'  Chester  Festival,  July  26,  1900. 
In  addition  to  the  above  there  must  be  men- 
tioned an  operetta,  'The  Belle  of  the  Area,' 
anthems,  organ  and  pianoforte  music,  songs, 
etc.  Dr.  Bridge  read  a  paper  on  Ludlow  and 
the  Masque  of  Comus  before  the  Chester  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  Jan.  21,  1902.  F.  o.  x. 

BRIDGE,  or  BRIDGES,  Richard,  enjoyed 
some  celebrity  as  an  organ -builder,  but  little 
is  known  of  his  biography.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  trained  in  the  factory  of  the  younger 
Harris,  and  to  have  been  living  in  Hand  Court, 
Holbom,  in  1748.  He  died  before  1776.  His 
first  organ  seems  to  have  been  that  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew the  Great,  in  1729,  and  his  best  instru- 
ment was  that  for  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields, 
London,  1730.  [See  also  Oboan,  and  Byfield, 
Jordan  k  Bridge.]  y.  db  p. 

BRIDGETOWER,  George  AdoitstusI  Pol- 
ORSEN,  a  mulatto,  son  of  an  African  father,  who 

1  n^  name  Anfoitiu  r«>te  upon  a  doonmaDt  piriiitcd  hfTbajmr, 
who  also  flTM  wioua  fonna  of  slcnatars.  aa  'Oiorgn  Brldgatower ' 
and '  0«orga  Polgreaii  Brldg»tow«r.'  Soma  MS.  oompoaltloiu  in  tha 
Britiah  MuMom  are  algned  '  O.  H.  P.  Brldgetowar,'  and  tbaae  Inltlala 
are  oonflrmed  in  tha  acoonnt  In  tha  OmtOinum't  MagoMlmt.  It  la  not 
ahaolntaly  eertain,  bat  Tery  probaUa,  that  tha  Guabridffa  l[a8.B. 
mm  tha  mna  petaon  aa  tha  mulatto  TloUnlit] 


was  known  in  London  by  the  sobriquet  of  '  the 
Abyssinian  Prince,'  and  a  European  mother, 
appears  to  have  been  bom  at  Biida  in  Poland, 
1779  or  1780,  and  to  have  made  his  first 
appearance  on  Feb.  19,  1790,  at  Drury  Lane, 
where  he  played  a  violin  solo  between  the  parts 
of  the  'Messiah.'  This  probably  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  since  on  the  2nd 
June  following  he  and  Clement,  a  lad  of  about 
the  same  age,  gave  a  concert  under  the  patronage 
of  H.RH.  In  the  same  year  he  also  played 
at  the  'Professional  Concerts.'  Bridgetower 
became  a  pupil  of  Barth^emon,  Giomovichi,  and 
Attwood,  and  was  attached  to  the  Prince's 
establishment  at  Brighton  as  a  first  violin- 
player.  His  name  is  found  among  the  performers 
at  the  Haydn-Salomon  Concerts  of  1791,  and 
at  concerts  of  Barth^emon's  in  1792  and  1794, 
where  he  played  a  concerto  of  Yiotti's.  At  the 
Handel  Commemoration  of  1791,  Bridgetower 
and  Hummel  sat  on  each  side  of  Joah  Bates  at  the 
organ,  clad  in  scarlet  coats,  and  pulled  out  the 
stops  for  him.  In  1802  he  obtained  permission 
to  visit  his  mother  at  Dresden,  where  she  was 
living  with  another  son,  a  violoncello-player.  In 
Dresden  he  gave  concerts  on  July  24,  1802,  and 
March  18,  1803 ;  and  from  tiience  went  to 
Vienna,  where  his  reputation  preceded  him,  and 
where  he  played  the  sonata  Op.  47 — known  as 
the  'Kreutzer  Sonata' — ^with  Beethoven,  on  the 
17th  or  24th  May.  After  this 'he  returned  to 
England,  and  in  June  1811  took  the  degree  of 
Mus.B.  at  Cambridge,  his  exercise,  an  anthem, 
being  performed  at  Great  St.  Jiary's  on  June  30. 
He  is  believed  to  have  died  in  England  between 
1840  and  1850,  leaving  a  daughter  living  in 
Italy. 

Bridgetower  has  left  a  memorandum  of  the 
performance  of  the  Sonata  which,  if  it  can  be  be- 
lieved, is  interesting.  He  introduced  an  altera- 
tion of  one  passage  which  so  pleased  Beethoven 
that  he  jumped  up  from  his  seat,  threw  his 
arms  round  Bridgetower,  and  cried,  *  Noch 
einmalf  mein  lieber  Bursch ' — *  Once  more,  my 
dear  fellow.'  Czemy  has  left  on  record  that 
Bridgetower's  gestures  in  playing  were  so 
extravagant  and  absurd  that  no  one  could  help 
laughing.  The  memorandum  just  mentioned 
is  given  by  Thayer  (Beethoven^  ii  229);  and 
further  details  will  be  found  at  pp.  227-231 
and  385-391.  See  also  Pohl's  ffaydn  inLondon^ 
pp.  18,  28,  88,  etc. — Beethoven  writes  'Brisoh- 
dower.'  o. 

BRIEGEL,  "Wolfgang  Earl,  church  com- 
poser, bom  May  21,  1626,  at  Nuremberg,  and 
at  first  a  choir -boy  there :  he  was  organist 
at  Stettin,  and  afterwards  (see  the  title-page 
of  his  then  published  works)  music -director 
to  Prince  Friedenstein  in  Gotha,  and  in  1660 
capellmeister  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha.  In 
1670  he  was  called  to  Darmstadt  as  capell- 
meister to  the  Landgrave  of  Darmstadt,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death,  Nov.  19,  1712. 
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Among  iAie  effects  of  Emanuel  Bach  was  a  por- 
trait of  Briegel,  engraved  bj  Nessenthaler ;  it 
represents  a  man  of  about  sixty-fiye,  of  healthy 
and  jovial  aspect,  and  with  no  trace  of  the  labour 
involved  in  so  manj  serious  compositions. 
Schneider  (das  Mutik,  Lied,  iii.  155)  says, 
that  '  perceiving  the  fashion  of  solo  songs  like 
those  of  Ad.  Kiieger  and  the  two  Ahles  to  be 
on  the  wane,  he  returned  to  the  composition 
of  songs  for  several  voices ;  he  wrote,  in  fact, 
incessantly  in  all  sorts  of  styles  with  much 
fluency  but  no  originality,  and  with  no  adequate 
return  for  his  labours.'  His  principal  composi- 
tions consisted  of  sacred  songs  for  several  voices, 
mostly  to  his  own  words.  One  of  his  works 
alone,  for  8  and  4  instruments  (Erfurt,  1652), 
contains  10  Paduanen,  10  Gagliarden,  10  Bal- 
lette,  and  10  Couranten.  His  one  secular 
work,  *  Musikahsches  Tafel-Confect'  (Frank- 
fort, 1672),  consists,  according  to  its  quaint  title, 
of  'pleasant  Conversations  and  Concertos.' 
His  Hymn-book  for  Darmstadt  appeared  in 
1677.  His  published  works,  thirty-one  in  number 
[see  Qtullen-LexUcon  for  list],  end  with  'Letzter 
Sohwanen-Gesang,'  consisting  of  twenty  Trauer- 
gesange  for  four  or  five  voices  (Giessen,  1709). 
0.  F.  p. 

BRIGHENTI,  or  BEIGHETTI,  Mmb.  Maeia 
(jUe  Giorgi),  a  celebrated  singer,  bom  at  Bo- 
logna, 1792 ;  first  appeared  at  Bologna  in  1814. 
She  created  the  part  of  Eosina  at  tiie  first  per- 
formance of  the  *  Barbiere  di  Siviglia '  (Rome, 
1816) ;  and  for  her  Rossini  wrote  '  La  Cene- 
rentola.'  She  sang  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Italy,  and  retired  in  1836.  Mme.  Brighenti 
embodied  her  recollections  of  Rossini,  whom  she 
had  known  from  childhood,  in  an  interesting 
book, (7«nni. . .  8opraUMaet^roRo8tini(fio\ofp\A, 
1828).  M.  0.  0. 

BRILLANTE  (ItaL  'brilliant'),  a  word  of 
which  the  use  as  a  musical  term  is  not  veiy  easy 
to  describe  in  words,  though  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  quality  of  brilliance  is  the  easiest 
thing  to  detect,  whether  in  music  or  in  its 
execution.  It  would  probably  be  best  defined 
as  consisting  of  rapid  passages  played  or  sung 
with  considerable  force,  and  above  al^  resonance. 
Normally  it  would  seem  to  imply  some  degree 
of  loudness,  and  to  be  more  easily  attained  in 
staccato  passages  than  in  legato.  But  there  is 
a  quiet  brilliance  in  smooth,  soft  passages  that 
is  difficult,  though  not  impossible,  to  attain, 
whether  on  voices  or  instruments.  Of  this 
Chopin  must  have  been  a  master,  and  of  those 
who  came  after  him,  Mme.  Schumann  was  the 
greatest  example.  Liszt  excelled  all  pianists  of 
his  own  or  later  times  in  the  more  usual  t3rpe 
of  brilliance,  and  Paderewski  may  be  quoted 
among  players  of  the  present  day  as  most  closely 
resembling  him  in  this  particular.  In  vocal 
music  the  word  is  confined  to  the  execution  of 
florid  passages,  which  are  called  brilliant  when 
each  note  of  the  scale  or  run,  although  not 


detached  from  the  rest,  is  as  dear  as  if  it  were 
played  on  an  instrument.  One  secret  of  bril- 
liance, in  vocal  or  instrumental  music,  is  to 
exert  the  greatest  care  in  the  gradation  of 
tone ;  an  absolutely  equal  succession  of  notes 
cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  accuracy  of  a  machine, 
while  a  finely  calculated  rise  and  fall  of  dynamio 
force  will  give  brilliance  more  surely  than  any- 
thing else.  The  word  as  applied  to  composi- 
tions, independently  of  their  performance,  as  in 
many  works  of  Chopin  (the  '  Rondo  brillant ' 
of  Schubert  does  not  seem  to  have  been  called 
so  by  him)  has  no  other  significance  than  as  con- 
veying to  the  performer  a  hint  as  to  the  method 
of  execution.  ii. 

BRIND,  Richard,  was  brought  up  as  a 
chorister  in  St  Paul's  OithedraL  On  the  death  in 
1707  of  Jeremiah  Clarke,  organist  of  the  cathe- 
dral, Brind  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  held 
the  place  until  his  death  in  March  1717-18. 
He  composed  for  occasions  of  thanksgiving  two 
anthems  now  wholly  foigotten.  Dr.  Maurice 
Greene  was  Brind's  articled  pupil,     w.  h.  h. 

BRINDISI(ItaL/ar6ntkim;  Span.  &rin<«or, 
'  to  drink  one's  health '),  a  drinking  or  toasting 
song.  Well-known  and  popular  examples  are 
'  U  segreto '  in  '  Lucrezia  Borgia, ' '  Libiamo '  in 
the  'Traviata,'and,  in  more  modem  operas,  there 
are  famous  instances  in  '  Otello '  and  '  Cavalleria 
Rusticana.'  w.  h.  a 

BRINSMEAD.  Mr.  John  Brinsmead,  the 
founder  of  the  firm  of  pianoforte-makers,  John 
Brinsmead  k  Sons,  of  London,  was  bom  Oct. 
18,  1814,  at  Wear  Giffard,  in  North  Devon. 
He  began  business  at  85  Windmill  Street,  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road,  in  1836,  removing  to  the 
neighbouring  Charlotte  Street  in  1841.  The 
next  removal  was  to  the  present  warehouse  of 
the  firm,  18  and  20  Wigmore  Street,  in  1868, 
when  the  present  style  of  the  firm  was  adopted. 
In  recognition  of  meritorious  exhibits  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  Mr.  John  Brinsmead 
was  decorated  by  the  French  Govemment  with 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Mr.  EIdgab 
Brinsmbad,  his  younger  son,  has  claims  to 
special  reference  for  his  History  of  the  Piano- 
forUt  with  prefatory  historical  introduction, 
published  by  Cassell,  Petter,  k  Galpin  in  1868, 
and,  partly  rewritten,  republished  by  Novello, 
Ewer,  &  Co.  in  1879.  The  firm  became  a 
private  limited  company  in  January  1900, 
Messrs.  John  and  Edgar  Brinsmead  being  on 
the  board  of  directors,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  F. 
Billinghurst  is  chairman.  A.  3.  H. 

BRISTOL  MADRIGAL  SOCIETY.  The 
establishment  of  this  society  in  1 887  was  one  of 
the  fraits  of  a  lecture  on  Madrigals  given  at 
Bristol  by  Professor  Edward  Taylor.  The  society 
was  limited  to  thirty  members,  who  were  to 
meet  on  alternate  Wednesdays  at  the  Montague 
Tavern,  to  sing  such  madrigals  as  had  been 
previously  agreed  upon  by  the  committee ; 
J.  D.  Corfe,  organist  of  the  Cathedral,  was  the 
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director,  and  among  the  first  members  was 
R.  L.  de  Pearsall,  the  eminent  madrigal  writer. 
At  the  first  annual  dinner  in  1838  Sir  John 
Rogers  and  Thomas  Oliphant,  president  and 
secretary  of  the  London  Madrigal  Society,  were 
present.  In  the  same  year  it  was  resolved  to 
give  a  *  Ladies'  Night,'  and  in  1839  the  number 
of  these  open  performances  was  increased,  owing 
to  the  demand  for  tickets,  while  ultimately  the 
'Ladies'  Night'  took  the  place  of  the  annual 
dinner.  In  Feb.  1841  the  Ladies'  Nights  were 
suspended,  but  at  the  end  of  1842  they  were 
recommenced  at  the  Victoria  Rooms,  with  an 
audience  of  1200,  and  have  since  been  continued 
annually.  The  number  of  members  has  been 
increased  to  forty- two,  and  the  meetings  are 
still  held  at  the  Montague.  The  choir  consists 
exclusively  of  male  voices,  the  boys  being  selected 
from  the  cathedral  choirs  of  Bristol,  Oxford, 
Exeter,  and  other  places.  Corfe  continued  to 
direct  the  society  till  1864,  when  he  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  D.  Rootham,  the 
present  conductor.  The  open  nights  have  always 
attracted  a  large  number  of  eminent  musicians, 
and  among  the  frequent  visitors  in  past  years 
may  be  named  Dr.  C.  Corfe,  of  Oxfoni  ;  Sir  G. 
J.  Elvey  and  Dr.  Stephen  Elvey ;  the  Rev.  Sir 
Frederick  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart. ;  Sir  John  Stainer, 
who  brought  with  them  the  most  effective  mem- 
bers of  tiieir  respective  choirs.  During  the 
period  of  Corfe's  direction  these  gentlemen 
joined  the  choir  of  Bristol  Cathedral  at  service 
on  the  day  of  the  concert,  a  practice  since  dis- 
continued. The  music  sung  during  the  first 
twelve  years  of  the  society's  existence  was  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  madrigals,  the  exceptions 
being  anthems  by  Tye  and  Creighton,  and  the 
works  of  Pearsall,  but  some  of  Mendelssohn's 
four-part  songs  were  introduced  at  a  concert  in 
Jan.  1851,  and  have  been  frequently  included 
since,  with  other  choral  works  of  the  same  class. 
The  following  was  the  programme  at  the  society's 
first  meeting  on  March  1,  1837  : — *I  will  arise ' 

! Creighton)  ;  '  Cynthia,  thy  song  and  chanting ' 
Q.  Croce);  *  Flora  gave  me'  (Wilbye);  *To 
shorten  Winter's  sadness '  (Weelkes)  ;  '  In  pride 
of  May '  (Morley)  ;  *  0  that  the  learned  poets ' 
(0.  Gibbons^  ;  *  All  creatures  now '  (Bennet)  ; 
'  Hosanna '  (Gibbons)  ;  '  April  is  in  my  Mistress' 
face'  (Morley) ;  'So  saith  my  fair'  (L.  Marenzio) ; 
*  Down  in  a  flow'ry  vale '  (Festa)  ;  *  Soon  as  I 
careless  stray 'd '  (Festa)  ;  *  The  Waits '  (Saville). 
On  subsequent  programmes  we  find  the  names 
of  the  great  madrigal  writers  of  England  and 
Italy.  A  sacred  work  occasionally  finds  a 
place  in  the  programmes,  and  the  last  number 
is  always  *The  Waits.'  c.  M. 

BRISTOL  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL.  In- 
augurated  in  1878,  this  important  music-meeting 
was  held  triennally  till  1888.  Ten  festivals 
(up  to  that  of  1902)  have  been  held  in  the 
Colston  HalL  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
principal  works  that  have  been  performed,  in 


addition  to  the  *  Messiah '  at  every  festival,  and 
<  Elijah '  at  all  except  that  of  1898. 


ti. 


'■'J6hnth«Btt|iti>t* 

Mater/  and  Mendds. 

j-leaHalUu 

il  in  Bgjrpt.' Bpohili 

lia  Hjmnot  PibIm,* 


Ifht.' 
lUter, 


'CawnlSjrm- 


'  Goonod's  *B«d«mp 
ui's'MaMalnV 


B«d«mp> 
nductor. 


18B5.  Oct  SO-SL  'Bekhaoar.'  Brahnu's  'TriunphUad.'  C.  H. 
Lloyd's  '  Haro  and  Lcaader.'  BerUoars  '  WmmL'    Condnetor.  HaUi. 

1888.  Oct.  16-ia.  Oluok'a  '  Iphigaiia  In  l^orla'  (ilet  1).  Charu. 
blni's '  Fourth  Maaa,'  Maekansla's '  Boaa  of  Sharon,'  Barlioa'a '  Bomao 
and  JuUat'  Symphony,  Bnllivan's  'Golden  Lefand,'  'FIzst  Wal* 


Concerts  of  miscellaneous  music  have  been 
given  on  each  occasion.  The  chorus-masters 
have  been  the  late  Alfred  Stone  (1 878  and  1 876), 
Mr.  D.  W.  Rootham(1879-1896),  andMr.  George 
Riseley  (1 902).  Mr.  Walter  J.  Kidner,  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  festival  since  its  initia* 
tion  in  1873,  became  secretary  in  1878.  F.  o.  x. 

BRITISH  CONCERTS.  When  the  Vocal 
Concerts  were  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1822  the  British  Concerts  were  established 
to  supply  their  place,  and,  according  to  the  pros- 
pectus, *  to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  numerous  class 
of  persons  who  are  anxious  to  see  native  talent 
encouraged.'  The  programmes  were  to  consist 
*  entirely  of  works  of  British  composers,  or  of 
foreigners  who  have  been  naturalised  and  resi- 
dent in  these  realms  for  at  least  ten  years.'  The 
managers  of  the  concerts  were  the  following 
members  of  the  Concentores  Society : — Messrs. 
Attwood,  Bishop,  Elliot,  Goes,  Hawes,  Horsley, 
Jolly,  Linley  and  Walmisley,  and  Sir  G.  Smart. 
Three  concerts  were  given  in  1828,  under  the 
immediate  patronage  of  the  King,  including  in- 
strumental chamber  music,  vocal  solos  and  glees. 
Among  the  new  works  given  were  string  quartets 
by  J.  Calkin  and  G.  Griffin,  a  quartet  for  piano 
and  strings  by  Griffin,  Horsley's  'Address  to 
Hope '  for  double  choir,  and  his  glee  '  The  Crier,' 
Linley's  glee  *  Now  the  blue-fly's  gone  to  bed,' 
Elliott's  *A  choir  of  bright  beauties,'  Hawes's 
'  Love,  like  a  bird,'  Attwood's  '  In  this  fair  vale.' 
The  instrumental  performers  were  Mori,  W. 
Griesbach,  H.  Smart,  and  Linley,  and  the  chief 
vocalists  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Stephens,  and 
Messrs.  Vaughan,  Sale,  and  Bellamy.  The  con- 
certs took  place  in  the  ball-room  of  the  Argyll 
Rooms,  Regent  Street,  and  a  list  of  200  sub- 
scribers was  published,  but  the  support  aooorded 
to  the  scheme  was  insufficient  for  the  oontinaancs 
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of  the  concerts,  and  the  season  of  1828  was  the 
first  and  last.  o.  m . 

BRITISH  OECHESTRAL  SOCIETY.  This 
society  existed  from  1872  to  1875  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  an  annual  series  of  concerts  by  British 
artists,  the  soloists,  vocal  and  instrumental,  to- 
gether with  the  band  of  seventy-five  performers, 
being  drawn  firom  the  ranks  of  native  musicians. 
The  scheme  of  each  concert  included  asymphony, 
a  concerto,  two  overtures,  and  vocal  music. 
George  Mount  was  the  conductor,  and  while  the 
performers  were  exclusively  English,  the  music 
was  drawn  firom  composers  of  all  nations,  but 
several  new  works  by  native  writers  were  given 
for  the  first  time,  including  Macfarren's  overture 
to  *St.  John  the  Baptist'  (1873);  J.  F.  Bar- 
nett's  overture  to  Shakespeare's  '  Winter's  Tale ' 
(1873),  written  for  the  society ;  J.  Hamilton 
Clarke's  'Saltarello'  (1874);  Alfred  Holmes's 
overture  to  'Inez  de  Castro'  (1874)  ;  Gadsby's 
overture  'The  Witches'  Frolic'  (1874)  ;  Wing- 
ham's  Symphony  in  B  flat  (1875).         o.  M. 

BRIIX),  Esn&BAN  DB,  lived  about  1625,  musi- 
cal director  at  the  cathedrals  of  Badiy'os  and 
Malaga,  and  composer  of  motets,  etc.,  which  ex- 
isted in  the  King  of  Portugal's  library,  now  burnt 

BRITTON,  Thomas,  called  the  'Musical 
Small-Goal  Man,'  was  bom  either  at  Higham 
Ferrers  or  Wellingborough,  Northamptonshire, 
about  the  year  1651.  He  was  apprenticed  in 
London  to  a  ooal-dealer,  and  afterwards  com- 
menced business  in  Aylesbury  Street,  Glerken- 
weU,  as  a  dealer  in  'small-coal'  (charcoal t), 
which  he  carried  through  the  streets  on  his  back. 
Heobtained  an  extensiveknowledgeof  chemistry, 
of  old  books,  chiefly  on  the  occult  sciences,  and 
of  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  part  of 
music  In  1 678  he  established  weekly  concerts, 
and  formed  a  sort  of  dub  for  the  practice  of 
music  These  concerts  were  held  in  a  long 
narrow  room  over  his  shop  [at  the  north-east 
comer  of  Jerusalem  PassageJ,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  described  as  being  by  a  stair  outside 
the  house.  Notwithstanding  the  modesty  of 
the  attempt  these  gatherings  are  said  to  have 
been  attractive  and  very  genteeL  The  per- 
formers were  Handel  (who  presided  at  the  harpsi- 
chord), Pepusch,  John  Banister,  Henry  Needier, 
John  Hughes  (the  poet),  Philip  Hart,  Henry 
Bymonds,  Abel  Whichello,  Obadiah  Shuttle- 
worth,  Woolaston  (the  painter),  and  many  other 
professors  and  amateurs.  The  concerts  were  at 
first  free  to  all  comers  ;  subsequently  the  visitors 
paid  ten  shillings  a  year  each.  Britton  provided 
his  guests  with  coffee  at  a  penny  a  dish.  The 
small-coal  man  was  acknowledged  by  the  Earls 
of  Oxford,  Pembroke,  Sunderlajid,  and  Winchil- 
sea  (the  great  book-collectors  of  the  day),  who 
^preoiated  his  conversation  and  book-learning. 
He  had  a  hand  in  the  formation  of  the  celebrated 
Harleian  Library ;  and  the  Somers  tracts  were 
entirely  his  collecting.  His  reception  by  these 
noblemen  led  many  persons  to  imagine  that 


Britton  was  not  the  character  he  seemed  to  be, 
and  that  his  musical  assemblies  were  only  a 
cover  for  seditious  purposes.  Indeed  he  was 
severally  suspected  of  being  a  magician,  an 
atheist,  a  presbyterian,  and  a  Jesuit.  These 
conjectures  were  all  ill-grounded.  Britton  was 
a  plain,  simple,  honest  man,  perfectly  inoffensive, 
and  with  tastes  above  his  condition  in  life.  His 
death  was  brought  about  by  a  ventriloquist,  who 
so  frightened  him  that  he  never  recovered.  He 
died  Sept.  27, 1714,  and  was  buried  in  St.  James's 
Ghurchyard,  Clerkenwell,  his  funeral  being  at- 
tended by  the  members  of  his  musical  club. 
SHis  portrait  by  Woolaston  is  in  the  National 
'ortrait  Gallery.  1  B.  F.  B. 

BROADWOOD  (John  Broadwood  k  Sons, 
the  oldest  firm  of  keyboard  instrument  makers 
in  existence).  This  house  was  founded  by  the 
harpsichord  maker,  Burkat  Shudi,  properly 
Burkhard  Tschudi,  of  Swiss  origin.  He  would 
appear  to  have  begun  business  in  the  parish  of 
St.  James's,  London,  about  the  year  1728  ;  to 
have  removed  to  Meard  Street,  Soho,  where  he 
found  Royal  patronage ;  and  to  have  finally 
settied  in  1742  in  Great  Pulteney  Street,  St. 
James's  {Daily  Advertiser,  Oct.  5,  1742),  in  the 
house  now  numbered  33,  the  seat  of  tibe  busi- 
ness till  1904.  John  Broadwood,  bom  1732  at 
Cockbumspath  in  Scotiand,  by  trade  a  joiner 
or  cabinet-maker,  as  Shudi  had  also  been,  was 
employed  by  the  latter  as  a  harpsichord  maker 
in  1761  (Oazetteer  and  Daily  Advertiser^  Jan. 
1 4, 1 767).  In  1 769  he  married  Barbara,  Shudi's 
daughter,  and  in  the  following  year  became 
Shudi's  partner,  an  arrangement  that  lasted 
until  the  death  of  the  senior  in  1773.  John 
Broadwood  then  became  associated,  for  a  period 
of  nine  years,  with  Burkat  Shudi,  his  brother- 
in-law.  From  1 782  he  remained  sole  proprietor 
of  Shudi  k  Broadwood,  until,  in  1795,  by  the 
admission  of  his  son,  James  Shudi  Broadwood, 
to  partnership,  the  firm  became  John  Broadwood 
k  Son ;  ultimately,  by  taking  in  another  son, 
Thomas,  in  1807,  John  Broadwood  k  Sons. 

The  introduction  of  piano -making  in  the 
business  dates  from  1773,  when  John  Broadwood 
began  to  make  square  pianos  on  the  model  of 
Zumpe.  But  in  1780  he  produced  a  square 
piano  of  his  own,  which  he  patented  in  1783, 
discarding  the  old  clavichord  disposition  of  the 
wrest -plank  and  tuning -pins.  The  earliest 
known  date  for  a  Broadwood  grand  piano  is 
1 781.  The  patent  of  1 783  includes  the  damper 
and  piano  pedals,  making  use  of  the  harpsichord 
pedals  for  the  grand  piano,  which  had  served 
for  the  machine  stop  and  swelL  In  1788  he 
divided  the  long  bridge,  which  until  then  had 
been  continuous  as  in  the  harpsichord,  in  order 
to  carry  the  bass  strings  upon  a  bridge  of  their 
own.  These  inventions  became  universally 
adopted.  In  1812  John  Broadwood  died.  As 
constructive  piano-makers  among  his  descend- 
ants, have  been  the  above-mentioned  son  James 
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(1772-1851),  and  his  son  Henry  Fowler  (1811- 
1893).  The  great-grandson  Henry  John  T^hndi 
Broadwood,  the  patentee  of  the  '  Barless '  grand 
piano,  is  a  director  of  John  Broadwood  k  Sons, 
Limited,  a  private  company  established  Oct. 
1901,  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Leslie  as  chairman.  In 
1904  the  old  premises  in  Polteney  Street  were 
given  np  for  laiger  premises  at  the  comer  of  Con- 
duit Street  and  George  Street,  Hanover  Square 
(formerly  Limmer's  Hotel).   (Shudi.)     a.  j.  h. 

BROD,  Henri,  a  very  famous  oboe  player, 
bom  at  Paris,  August  4,  1801.  He  was  taught 
the  oboe  at  the  Conservatoire  by  Vogt,  and  be- 
came very  distinguished :  'His  tone,'  says  F6tis, 
'  was  weaker  than  that  of  his  master,  but  it  was 
softer  and  sweeter ;  his  phrasing  was  graceful  and 
elegant,  and  his  execution  clear  and  brilliant.' 
He  shared  the  desk  of  first  oboe  with  Vogt  both 
at  the  opera  and  the  concerts  of  the  Conservatoire, 
and  was  extremely  successful  both  in  Paris  and 
the  provinces.  He  made  considerable  improve- 
ments in  the  instrument  itself  and  in  the  Cor 
AnglaiB,  though  these  have  been  superseded  by 
the  new  system  of  Boehm.  Brod's  *  Method '  is 
well  known,  but  his  pieces,  of  which  F^tis  gives 
a  list  of  twelve,  are  obsolete.  His  death,  on 
April  6, 1839,  gave  occasion  to  one  of  Cherabini's 
craelle8t77u>fo; — 'Brodestmort,mattre.'  *Qui?' 
*  Brod.'     '  Ah  !  petit  son '  (poor  tone).       o.  . 

BRODE,  Max,  violinist,  bom  Feb.  26, 1860, 
at  Berlin,  is  an  artist  widely  known  and  es- 
teemed in  Germany,  who  has  done  much  for 
music  in  Eonigsbei^,  where  he  conducts  the 
symphony  concerts.  w.  w.  c. 

BROD£RIP,  a  family  of  organists.  William, 
born  1683,  became  a  vicar -choral  of  Wells 
Cathedral  on  April  1,  1701,  and  in  1713 
succeeded  John  George  as  cathedral  organist. 
He  died  Jan.  81,  1726,  leaving  a  widow  and 
nine  children.  An  anthem  of  his,  '  God  is  our 
hope  and  strength,'  written  in  1713  to  com- 
memorate the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  is  in  the  Tudway 
collection.  John  Broderip,  probably  a  son  of 
his,  became  a  vicar-choral  (on  probation)  of  the 
same  cathedral,  Dec.  2,  1740,  and  on  April  1, 
1741,  was  appointed  organist.  [He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  R  Parry  in  1774,  and  died  in  1786.] 
Between  1766  and  his  death  he  published  a 
volume  of  *  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs,' 
dedicated  to  Lord  Francis  Seymour,  the  then 
Dean  of  Wells.  In  later  life  he  became  organist 
of  Shepton  Mallet  in  Somersetshire.  Robert 
Broderip,  who  lived  at  Bristol,  was  probably 
another  son  of  William.  He  wrote  a  considerable 
number  of  works,  such  as  an  ode  on  the  King's 
recovery,  a  concerto  for  harpsichord  and  strings, 
voluntaries,  duets,  glees,  etc.  Some  psalms  by 
him  are  included  in  a  similar  volume  to  that 
above  mentioned,  published  by  John  Broderip. 
He  died  May  14,  1808.  w.  B.  8. 

BRODERIP  &  WILKINSON.  A  bygone 
firm  of  London  music  publishers.  The  first- 
named  partner  was,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 


Robert  Broderip  the  musician  (q.v.\  the  son  of 
John  Broderip  of  Wells,  and  partner  in  the  great 
firm  Longman  k  Broderip.  When  this  latter 
came  to  grief  about  1798,  Broderip  k  Wilkin- 
son took  over  the  Haymarket  premises  (No.  13)  • 
and  carried  on  a  moderate  business.  Broderip 
having  died  in  1808,  the  business  soon  collapsed, 
and  in  1811  Thomas  Preston  of  the  Strand 
purchased  its  entire  stock  and  plates.     F.  K. 

BRODSKY,  Adolph,  violinist,  was  bom  at 
Taganrog,  Russia,  March  21,  1861.  As  a  child 
he  gave  evidence  of  exceptional  musical  gifts, 
receiving  home  instruction  up  to  the  age  of 
nine ;  he  was  then  sent,  at  the  cost  of  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Odessa,  to  receive  tuition  from  J. 
Hellmesberger  in  Vienna,  and  in  1862-63  was 
a  pupil  of  the  Conservatorium.  On  leaving  the 
school  he  became  a  member  of  Hellmesberger's 
quartet,  and  played  in  the  opera  orchestra  from 
1868  to  1870.  While  on  a  long  concert  tour, 
he  visited  Moscow  in  1873,  where  he  studied 
for  a  time  still  further  under  Ferdinand  Laub, 
at  whose  death  in  1876  he  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  local  Conservatorium.  In  1879 
he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  symphony 
concerts  at  Kiev,  remaining  there  for  two  years. 
After  a  very  successful  concert  tour,  during  which, 
he  visited  Vienna,  Paris,  London,  etc.,  he  suc- 
ceeded Schradieck  as  professor  in  the  Leipzig 
Conservatorium,  and  was  a  frequent  performer 
at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts.  At  this  period 
he  formed,  in  conjunction  with  Hans  Becker, 
Hans  Sitt,  and  Julius  Klengel,  a  string  quartet 
which  became  favourably  known  throughout 
Germany.  An  offer  from  the  United  States 
tempted  him  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  1890, 
and  he  became  leader  of  Damrosch's  Symphony 
Society  in  New  York,  but  returned  tx>  Europe 
in  1894,  accepting  in  1896  the  post  of  leader 
of  Sir  Charles  Hallo's  orchestra  in  Manchester. 
After  the  death  of  Halle  he  held  the  temporary 
post  of  conductor  of  the  orchestra;  and  as 
principal  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and 
organiser  of  chamber-music  concerts  his  influ- 
ence in  Manchester  has  been  veiy  great.  In 
1902  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Mus.D. 
from  the  Victoria  University.  Among  contem- 
porary violinists  more  polished  executants  are 
to  be  found,  but  few  possess  to  the  same  extent 
his  qualities  of  sound  musicianship,     w.  w.  c. 

BRONSART,  Hans  von,  the  professional  name 
of  H.  Bronsakt  von  Schellbndorff,  pianist 
and  composer,  bom  at  Berlin,  Feb.  11,  1830, 
educated  at  Danzig  and  at  Berlin  University, 
1849-62.  Studied  harmony  and  composition 
under  Dehn,  and  the  piano,  first  under  KuUak, 
and  (1864-67)  under  Liszt  at  Weimar.  After 
several  years  devoted  to  concert  tours,  Bronsart 
(1860-62)  conducted  the  Euterpe  concerts  at 
Leipzig ;  in  1866  succeeded  Billow  as  Director 
of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  at  Berlin, 
and  in  1867  was  made  Intendant  of  the  court 
theatre  at  Hanover;  [in  1887  he  was  appointed 
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OeneraMntendant  at  Weimar.  In  1895  lie  re- 
tired with  the  rank  of  a  Privj  (Councillor.]  His 
chief  works  are  a  Pianoforte  Trio  in  G  minor, 
and  a  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  Fj  minor — ^both 
much  and  successfully  played  by  von  Biilow, 
Sgambati,  and  others ;  Polonaise  in  0  minor 
njszt's  '  Das  Klavier ') ;  '  Friihlings-  Fantasie ' 
for  orchestra,  often  performed ;  '  Ghristnacht,'  a 
Cantata  for  double  choir  and  orchestra ; '  Der  Cor- 
sair '  (MS.),  an  opera,  text  from  Byron  ;  also  an 
interesting  pamphlel^  *  Musikalische  Pflichten.' 
In  1862  he  married  Ingeborg  Starck,  like  himself 
a  pupil  of  Liszt's.  [See  Starck.]  In  England 
Bronsart  is  only  known  by  his  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo, which  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sept  80,  1876,  by  Fritz  Hartvigson.     B.  D. 

BROS,  Juan,  bom  at  Tortosa  1776,  died  at 
Oviedo  1852,  sucoessively  director  at  the  cathe- 
drals of  Malaga,  Leon,  and  Oviedo,  and  com- 
poser of  much  church  music,  still  performed  in 
the  churches  throughout  Spain.  Three  Misereres 
written  at  Leon  are  cited  as  his  best  works. 
Specimens  of  his  music  are  given  by  Eslava  in 
the  '  Lira  Sacro-Hispano.'  M.  o.  o. 

BROSCHI,  Carlo  ;  dbtto  Farinzlll  (See 
Farinelli.) 

BROSSAKD,  Sebastien  db,  author  of  the 
first  musical  dictionary,  published  under  the 
title  of  Dietiannaire  de  musique  corUenant  une 
eaqdieation  des  Urmea  grecs  et  hUiru,  itcUiens 
etfrcm^U  les  plus  usiUs  dans  la  musique,  etc. 
(Paris,  Ballard,  1708,  folio).  There  were  six 
later  editions,  the  second  at  Paris  in  8vo  (1705), 
the  third,  undated,  by  Roger  of  Amsterdam,  and 
the  last  idso  at  Amsterdam.  The  work  contained 
a  catalogue  of  900  authors  on  music.  He  had 
prefixed  a  short  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms  to 
his  Prodromtts  AfusieaiiSf  published  as  early  as 
1695.  Brossard  was  bom  in  1660,  and  was  a 
priest  at  Strasburg,  and  chapel-master  to  the 
cathedral  from  1689  to  1698.  In  1700  he  was 
appointed  grand  chaplain  and  musical  director  of 
the  cathedral  at  Meaux,  where  he  died  August 
10, 1730.  Janowka,  a  Bohemian,  brought  out  a 
musical  dictionary  two  years  before  Brossard's, 
but  it  was  in  Latin,  like  all  such  works  at  that 
time.  Brossard's  book  being  in  French  brought 
musical  subjects  within  the  range  of  the  general 
reading  public,  and  thus  rendered  an  important 
service  to  art  It  is  not  without  faults,  but 
contains  an  enormous  amount  of  information  to 
have  been  amassed  by  one  man.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Grassineau  in  1740. 
Brossard  also  wrote  Lettrs  d  M,  Demotz  sur 
sa  nouvelle  TrUthode  d^ierire  le  plain-chant  et  la 
musique  (Ballard,  1729).  As  a  composer  of 
church  music  he  made  his  mark.  He  gave  his 
valuable  library  to  Louis  XIV.  in  consideration 
of  an  annuity  of  1200  francs.  His  MSS.  and 
notes  for  a  universal  history  of  music  are  pre- 
served in  the  national  library  in  Paris.     F.  o. 

BROWN,  Jambs  Dtjfp,  bom  at  Edinburgh, 
Kov.  6,  1862,  was  an  assistant  librarian  in  the 


Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow,  from  1878  to  1888, 
when  he  became  librarian  to  the  Clerkenwell 
Public  Library.  His  claim  to  notice  rests  on 
his  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Musicians  (Paisley, 
1886),  a  book  of  considerable  value  as  far  as 
facts  are  concerned ;  his  Guide  to  the  FomuUion 
of  a  Music  Library  (1893)  is  of  greater  value, 
and  his  best  work  is  British  Musical  Biography 
(with  Stephen  S.  Stratton,  1897).  M. 

BROWNSMITH,  John  Leman,  was  bora  in 
Westminster  in  1809,  and  received  his  musical 
education  as  a  chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey 
under  George  Ebenezer  Williams  and  Thomas 
Greatorex.  On  quitting  the  choir  he  pursued 
the  study  of  the  organ,  and  in  a  short  time 
became  not  only  an  excellent  player  but  ac- 
quired so  perfect  a -knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  instrument  as  to  be  able  to  build  a  small 
chamber-organ  for  himself.  In  1829,  on  the 
death  of  Benjamin  Jacob,  Brownsmith  was 
appointed  his  successor  as  organist  of  St  John's 
Church,  Waterloo  Road.  In  March  1 838  he  was 
appointed  a  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  October  1848  he  succeeded  William  Miller 
as  organist  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  in 
which  capacity  he  officiated  at  the  Handel  Fes- 
tivals at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1857, 1859, 1862, 
and  1865.  In  1 853  he  resigned  his  appointment 
at  St.  John's  on  being  chosen  organist  of  the 
then  newly-erected  chmroh  of  St  Gabriel,  Pirn- 
lico.     He  died  Sept  14,  1806.         w.  h.  h. 

BRUCH,  Max,  one  of  the  most  eminent  living 
German  composers,  was  bom  at  Cologne  on  Jan. 
6, 1 838.  His  father  was  in  Government  employ, 
his  mother  came  of  a  well-known  and  gifted 
musical  family  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Herself  a 
distinguished  singer,  she  carefully  watched  the 
early  development  of  her  son's  musical  talents. 
He  received  his  theoretical  instmction  from  Pro- 
fessor E.  Breidenstein  at  Bonn,  and  soon  began 
to  give  extraordinary  promise.  In  1852  Brach 
gained  the  scholarship  of  the  Mozart  foundation 
at  Frankfort-on-Maine  for  four  years,  during 
which  time  he  continued  his  studies  under 
Hiller,  Reinecke,  and  Breuning  at  Cologne,  at 
the  same  time  making  himself  gradually  known 
by  his  compositions.  His  further  development 
was  promoted  by  long  visits  to  Leipzig,  Munich, 
and  other  musioil  towns ;  from  1858  to  1861  he 
was  a  teacher  in  his  native  town,  where  his  first 
work,  an  operetta,  '  Scherz,  List  und  Rache,'  to 
Goethe's  words,  was  performed  in  1858.  His 
stay  at  Munich  was  of  special  importance  through 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  poet  Geibel, 
whose  'Loreley,'  written  for  Mendelwohn,  Brach 
had  composed  while  at  Cologne.  He  at  length 
obtained  the  poet's  consent  for  the  performance 
of  the  opera,  and  proceeded  to  Mannheim,  where 
it  was  first  given  in  1863,  and  where  he  occupied 
himself  with  studjring  the  requirements  of  the 
stage.  He  then  produced  many  of  those  works 
which  have  associated  his  name  with  the  best 
of  the  present  time,  among  others,  the  'Fritlgof- 
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Soenen,'  for  male  voices  and  orchestra,  op.  28. 
In  1866  he  accepted  the  post  of  musical  director 
of  the  Ck>ncert-Institution  at  Coblenz,  and  in 
1867  became  capellmeister  to  the  Prince  of 
Schwarzbnrg-Sondershausen.  This  post  he  re- 
signed in  1870,  after  which  he  lived  independ- 
ently, first  at  Berlin  and  afterwards  (1873-78) 
at  Bonn,  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  com- 
position. In  1878  he  became  director  of  the 
Stem  Singing  Society  in  Berlin,  succeeding 
Stockhausen.  In  1880  he  was  offered  the 
direction  of  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society, 
and  for  three  years  England  became  his  home. 
In  1881  he  married  the  singer  Emma  Tuczek. 
In  1883  he  undertook  the  direction  of  the 
Orchesterverein  at  Breslau,  remaining  there 
until  1890 ;  in  1892  he  succeeded  Herzogenberg 
as  director  in  the  branch  of  composition  in  the 
Hochschule  of  Berlin.  He  has  received  honorary 
degrees  from  the  universities  of  Cambridge 
(1893)  and  Breslau  (1896),  and  is  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  French  Academie  des  Beaux- 
Arts.  Bruch's  real  field  is  concert  music  for 
chorus  and  orchestra  ;  he  is  above  all  a  master 
of  melody,  and  of  the  effective  treatment  of 
masses  of  sound.  These  two  sides  of  his  artistic 
activity,  so  to  speak,  play  into  each  other's 
hands,  and  have  brought  him  deserved  success. 
Bruch's  melody  is  not  drawn  from  hidden  depths 
of  innermost  feeling,  but  rather  from  the  upper 
surface  of  his  nature ;  yet  it  is  true,  uncon- 
strained, natural,  and  excellent  in  structure, 
broad,  impressive,  and  vocaL  He  thoroughly 
understands  how  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  the 
most  favourable  and  effective  forms.  In  the 
elaborate  and  complicated  machinery  of  the 
modem  orchestra  and  chorus  he  is  thoroughly 
at  home.  While  on  the  one  hand  we  admit 
that  the  effect  of  his  more  important  works  is 
perhaps  greatly  dependent  on  the  brilliant 
clothing  of  the  musical  ideas,  we  must  on  the 
other  hand  insist  that  this  skilful  use  of  ex- 
ternal means  is  always  accompanied  by  a  keen 
artistic  feeling  for  external  harmony,  with  a 
delicate  estimation  of  the  proportionate  effect 
of  the  separate  parts  in  comparison  to  the  whole. 
This  artistic  sense  of  proportion  saves  him  from 
losing  himself  in  that  mere  outward  show  which 
we  sometimes  find  among  the  modem  realistic 
BchooL  A.  M. 

The  list  of  Brach's  works  is  as  follows : — 


I  opant  In  one  acta 
iiid  omh. 


Kt  eholr.  Mid  ondi. 


TwopLplMca. 

Four  Bona. 

MMe  Larel«T/  gnnd  Ofwn, Sacte. 


Sf. 


Dl«  Floeht  dcr  bflUlcm  Funllle/  dioir  moA  oreih. 
SI.  'G««uigdarlMiligeBdralKtei«B.' trio.  BMleTolflai, Mid < 
82  rfMtf. 

a&.  '  FrUhjof-Seenian.'  aoU,  male  choir.  Mid  oreih. 
34.  '  BohOn  Ellen,'  eoli.  choir,  and  orch. 
98.  '  Balamta,'  ■oU.  maie  choir  and  on^ 
98l  Violin  Concerto,  G  minor. 
S7.  'Frithjof  aof  seinea  Vaten  Ocabhflgal.'  \mtiiem  miio, 

choir,  and  orch. 
m  Bfmjfhoaj,  B  lUt. 

SB.  *aoFateCoeli,'ehoir.  oreh.,  MidoTBan.  adUb. 
SOl  'DiePrleaterinder  l8iainlloin,'altoaoluandorali. 
SL  'FlnchtnaehAaB7pten.'and'llorgeiiatiinde,'aqpi,|leniak 

andoreh. 
38.  '  Normannenang,'  baritone,  male  choir.  Mid  orch. 
a.  FonrSooga. 

84.  '  BOmiadie  Leiehenfeiar.'  cboir  and  on^ 
38.  Portiooa  of  the  Maaa,  tor  8  aopr.,  doaUe  choir,  onh.,  and 
3&  Srmphonjr,  F  minor. 

87.  'Dae  Lied  vom  Deataohen  Kaiaer,'  dioma. 
88w  Five  Bonga  for  choir,  a  eappeOa. 

88.  *  Dithynunbe,'  tenor,  6-part  choir,  and  ondi. 

40.  'Hermltme.'  opera  in  4 acta  (part  Berlin.  1898,  with  modanto 

•oooeet). 

41.  'Odjaeoa,'  aoU,  choir,  and  oreh.  (firan  twice  by  the  Badi  diolr 

in  London,  once  onder  the  compoeer'a  direetloii,  and  often 
elaewhere ;  Bmch't  moat  aoooeaafal  work). 
4Sl  Bomanoe,  Tlolin  and  oreh. 

43.  '  Armlnina,' oratorio. 

44.  Violin  Concerto,  D  minor. 

48.  '  Dm  lied  Ton  der  Glocke,'  aoll.  diolr,  and  ordt. 
48.  Soottiah  Fuitaaia,  Tlolin  and  ondi. 
€r.  '  Kol  Nidrei.' Tiolonoello  and  oroh. 
48.  Four  Hale  Chomaea 
40.  Seren  Bonga. 

60.  *  Adiillena,'  aoU.  choir,  and  oreh. 

61.  Snnphony  in  B. 
08.  'Daa   Fenerkreai,'  aoll,  choir,  and  on^     (The  beat- 


number  la  a  aopnno  aolo,  *  ATe  Maria,'  fraqnenUy  aaag.) 


Oanaone,  Tloloncello  and  on^ 

Adagio,  Tifdoncello  and  oreh.  (on  Oeltlo  themea). 

Adagio  appaaaionato,  Tiolin  and  oroik. 

Violin  Conoerto,  D  minor. 

Fl 


hoir,  andonk. 


•0 
By 

•I  idordH. 

•L 

'1 

'B 

Fi 

Vc 

Be 

01 

'  GuataT  Adolf,*  accular  oratorio 

'  Heraog  Morttc '  for  male  choir. 

Serenade  for  Tiolin  and  ordh. 

'  Der  letate  Abechied  dee  Volkea,'  male  diolr,  onh.,  ■ 

'  Dam^Janti.'  aopr.  aolo.  dioir.  and  ordi. 
BoDga  and  Dancea,  on  Euaaian  and  Swedidt  folk- 
Tlolin  and  pi 


Besides  these  there  are  two  collections  of  ar- 
rangements, one  a  book  of  'Hebraische  Gesange,' 
and  the  other  a  set  of  Scottish  songs. 

BRUCK,  Arnold  de,  bom  at  Bruges  about 
1480  ;  in  1630  Capellmeister  to  the  King  of 
Rome  (afterwards  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.)  at 
Vienna,  an  office  he  retained  till  1545  ;  wrote  for 
4  or  6  voices  ;  pieces  by  him  are  given  in  a  col- 
lection printed  by  Gardano  in  1549,  and  in 
M.  Agricola's  'Newedeutsche  geistlicheGesenge.' 
In  Ancina's  collection  of  1599  he  is  called 
'  Amoldo  Fiamengo.'  In  the  Breslau  Library  is 
a  motet  by  Fevin  to  which  Arnold  added  two 
parts. 

BRUCKNER,  Anton,  organist  and  composer, 
bom  Sept  4, 1824,  at  Ansfelden  (Upper  Austria), 
and  received  his  earliest  musical  instmction  from 
his  father,  a  village  schoolmaster,  at  whose  death 
he  was  received  as  a  chorister  into  the  institute 
(Stift)  of  St.  Florian,  where  he  afterwards  became 
organist.  In  1856  he  obtained  by  competition 
the  poet  of  organist  of  Linz  GathedraL  From 
here  he  made  frequent  journeys  to  Vienna  to 
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proBeonte  his  studies  under  Sechtefj  and  from 
1 861  to  1 863  he  was  a  pupil  of  Otto  Eitzler.  At 
Sechter's  death  in  1867  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him  as  organist  of  the  Hofkapelle,  and  at  the 
same  time  became  a  professor  in  the  €k)nserya- 
torium.  To  these  functions  he  added  a  lecture- 
ship at  the  University,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
in  1875.  In  1869  he  took  part  in  an  organ  com- 
petition at  Nancy  with  such  success  that  he  was 
invited  to  play  in  Paris  and  elsewhere;  in  1871 
he  gave  six  recitals  at  the  Albert  Hall.  Three 
grand  masses,  in  Dminor(1867),  Eminor(1869), 
and  F  minor  (1872),  a  Te  Deum  (1885),  Psalm 
CL.  (1892),  and  a  number  of  motets,  besides 
several  compositions  for  male  chorus,  are  among 
his  vocal  compositions,  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly 
upon  his  eight  complete  symphonies.  The  first, 
in  C  minor,  was  written  at  Linz  in  1866  and  per- 
formed in  1868  ;  the  second,  in  the  same  key, 
was  given  in  Vienna,  1873 ;  the  third,  D  minor, 
Vienna,  1877  ;  the  fourth,  E  flat  ('romantic'), 
Vienna,  1881 ;  the  fifth,  Bflat,  Graz,  performed 
1894 ;  thesixtii,  A  (two  movements  played  under 
Jahnin  1888,  and  the  whole  under  Mahler,  1899) ; 
the  seventh,  E,  Leipzig,  1884,  Munich,  1885, 
«nd  London,  1887  (under  Richter),  the  work 
which  first  made  the  composer's  name  widely 
known ;  the  eighth,  C  minor,  Vienna,  1892. 
Three  movements  of  a  ninth  were  written  in 
1891-94,  and  performed  in  Vienna,  1908.  A 
string  quintet  in  F  (1881),  and  an  early  piano- 
forte piece,  complete  the  list  of  the  composer's 
works,  as  given  in  the  Ferzeiehnis,  published 
by  Doblinger  of  Vienna.  His  style  is  marked 
l^  great  earnestness  and  considerable  originality, 
though  it  may  be  reproached  with  a  certain  lack 
of  contrast,  and  an  inordinate  leaning  towards 
the  manner  of  Wagner,  upon  whose  death  the 
slow  movement  of  the  seventh  symphony  al- 
ready referred  to  was  written  as  a  kind  of  elegy. 
Bruckner  died  at  Vienna,  Oct.  11,  1896.  ii. 
BRUCKLER,  Huoo,  bom  at  Dresden,  Feb. 
18,  1845,  received  his  first  musical  instruction 
firom  his  schoolmaster,  C.  Sahr.  When  about 
ten  years  old  he  entered  the  Evangelical  Choris- 
ters' Institution  at  Dresden,  where  he  received 
instruction  in  singing  and  the  pianoforte  from 
the  court  organist.  Dr.  Johann  Schneider.  Upon 
lea  vingthe  institution  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  mudc,  and  after  taking  violin  lessons  from 
Herr  Haase  of  Dessau,  who  was  then  living  in 
Dresden,  in  hissizteenth  year  entered  the  Dresden 
Conservatorium,  where  he  diligently  pursued 
his  violin  studies  under  Herr  l^anz  Schubert. 
Briickler's  growing  inclination  for  singing  and 
pianoforte  caused  him,  about  eighteen  months 
later,  to  give  up  the  violin,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  pianoforte- 
playing,  singing,  and  composition.  After  re- 
ceiving instruction  from  Carl  Erebs  (pianoforte), 
Julius  Rietz  (composition),  and  others,  as  well 
as  making  experiments  in  different  branches  of 
iDUsio,  and  diligently  studying  full  scores  and 


literature,  Briickler  left  the  Conservatorium 
and  began  to  compose  industriously,  at  the 
same  time  giving  private  music  lessons.  In  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  still  studied  singing 
with  great  success  under  the  well-known  master 
Herr  Thiele,  but  continually  increasing  ill-health 
compelled  him  to  abandon  this  passionately 
loved  study.  Rapid  consumption  brought  the 
amiable  and  modest  artist  severe  sufiering,  and 
ended  his  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  Oct.  4, 
1871.  The  only  compositions  of  Briickler's 
which  have  been  published  are  songs ;  they  are 
as  follows : — op.  1,  five  songs  from  Scheffel's 
'  Trompeter  von  ScUckingen '  (Leipzig,  Kahnt)  ; 
op.  2,  nine  songs  from  the  same  poem ;  seven  songs 
from  his  posthumous  works,  selected  and  edited 
by  Adolf  Jensen  (Dresden,  Hoffiirth)  ;  and  the 
ballad  *Der  Vogt  von  Tennebei^,'  edited  by 
Reinhold  Becker.  w.  b.  s. 

BRULL,  IoNA2,  pianist  and  composer,  bom 
Nov.  7,  1846,  at  Prossnitz  in  Moravia,  received 
instroction  from  Epstein,  Rufinatscha,  and  Des- 
soff.  The  first  of  these  played  a  concerto  by  his 
young  pupil  in  1861,  which  brought  the  com- 
poser into  notice.  In  the  following  year  Briill 
wrote  an  orchestral  serenade  which  was  per- 
formed at  Stuttgart  in  1864.  He  appeared  as  a 
pianist  in  Vienna  (where  his  parents  had  lived 
since  1849)  and  undertook  several  concert  tours, 
performing,  among  other  things,  his  own  com- 
positions with  the  greatest  success.  From  1 8  72 
to  1878  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  at  one  of 
the  smaller  institutions  at  Vienna,  and  has  beeo 
concerned  in  its  direction  since  1881.  In  1878 
he  came  to  London,  and  played  at  no  fewer 
than  twenty  concerts.  By  this  time  his  opera 
'Das  goldene  Ereuz'  (produced  Dec  22,  1875, 
at  Berlin)  had  obtained  such  success  in  different 
parts  of  Germany  that  Carl  Rosa  was  warranted 
in  producing  it  in  London  during  the  composer's 
stay.  It  failed  to  produce  any  remarkable  effect. 
His  other  operas  are  'Die  Bettler  von  Samar- 
kand'(1864),  <DerLandfriede'(1877X 'Bianca' 
(1879),  *  Kwiigin  Mariette '  (1888),  *  Das  stein- 
eme  Herz '  (1888),  '  Gringoire '  (1 892),  *  Schaoh 
dem  Eonig'  (1898),  'Gloria'  (1896),  *Der 
Husar '  (1898),  and  a  ballet  '  Champagnermar- 
ohen,'  besides  which  he  has  written  a  symphony 
op.  81,  an  overture  'Macbeth'  op.  46,  two 
pianoforte  concertos,  a  violin  concerto  op  41,  a 
sonata  for  two  pianos,  a  trio,  and  other  works 
for  piano  and  strings,  besides  pianoforte  pieces 
and  songs.  ii. 

BRUHNS,  NiKOLATTS,  bom  about  1665  at 
Schwabstadt  in  Schleswig,  was  a  pupil  of  his 
father,  Paul  Bruhns,  and  of  his  brother  Peter 
(1641-98)  who  was  a  'Rathsmusikus'  at  Liibeck, 
for  the  violin  and  the  viol  da  gamba ;  he  was 
afterwards  a  pupil  of  Buxtehude  for  the  oigan, 
and  through  his  influence  got  a  post  at  Copen- 
hagen ;  later  on  he  was  town  organist  at  Husum, 
where  he  died  1697.  He  was  the  greatest 
organist  of  his  time,  next  to  Buxtehude ;  three 
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organ  pieoes  are  printed  in  Commer^s  '  Mnaioa 
Sacra,'  and  the  Royal  Libraiy  at  Berlin  con- 
tains a  book  of  thirteen  cantatas  and  motets 
for  choir  and  orchestra  (QuelUn-Lexikon),   M. 

BRUMEL,  Antoine^  a  contemporary  of  Jos- 
qnin,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  scientific 
musician.  Of  his  life  little  is  known  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  survived  Okeghem,  and  that 
in  1505  he  was  invited  to  become  maestro  di 
oappella  to  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Ferrara.  The 
correspondence  which  passed  on  this  oocaaion 
and  the  terms  of  the  proposed  engagement  are 
preserved  in  the  State  Archives  at  Modena,  and 
have  been  printed  by  M.  Yander  Straeten,  La 
Mttsique  aux  Pays -Bos,  voL  vL  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  offer  was  accepted. 

Brumel's  compositions  are  almost  exclusively 
sacred.  He  wrote  at  least  fifteen  masses,  five  of 
which,  including  the  inevitable  Missa  '  L'omme 
arm^,'  were  printed  by  Petrucci  as  early  as 
1 503.  Others  were  published  at  Rome  in  1 5 1 9, 
and  at  Nurembeig  in  1538  and  1589.  Petrucci 
also  printed  several  motets  by  him.  Glareanus, 
who  gave  some  extracts  from  Brumel's  masses 
in  the  Dodechachordon  (1547),  thought  that 
he  excelled  rather  by  industry  and  mastery  of 
his  art  than  by  any  natural  aptitude  for  music 
A  curious  example  of  his  skill  is  given  in  Faber's 
InstihUiones  MusieoB  (1553),  namely  a  composi- 
tion in  eight  parts,  each  of  which  is  in  a 
different  ecclesiastical  mode.  Franchinus  and 
Hermann  Finck  both  speak  of  Brumel  in  terms 
of  high  praise.  J.  F.  R.  s. 

BRUNEAU,  Alfred,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  living  French  composers,  was  bom 
in  Paris,  March  2,  1857,  and  as  his  father  and 
mother  were  devoted  to  music,  playing  the 
violin  and  piano  respectively,  it  was  natural 
that  their  son  should  be  a  musician  ;  he  learned 
the  violoncello  in  order  to  be  associated  with 
them  in  chamber  music  At  fifteen  years  of 
age  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, as  a  pupil  of  Franchomme,  the 
eminent  master  of  the  violoncello.  Bruneau 
was  subsequently  in  the  composition  class  of 
Massenet,  and  at  the  same  time  was  a  member 
of  Pasdeloup's  orchestra,  when  the  works  of 
Wagner  were  first  making  their  way  in  Paris. 
A  cantata,  'Genevieve  de  Paris,'  with  which 
the  young  composer  competed  for  the  prix  de 
Rome,  was  rewarded  only  with  the  second 
prize,  as  the  judges  considered  its  tendencies 
too  advanced  for  their  entire  approval.  From 
the  date  of  this  work  down  to  the  present  day, 
Bruneau  has  adhered  with  extraordinary  stead- 
fastness to  the  commands  of  his  artistic  convic- 
tions ;  he  has  obeyed  them  absolutely,  and  has 
never  swerved  from  the  path  for  the  sake  of 
popularity  or  profit.  As  a  result  of  this  his 
work  is  marked  by  a  rare  degree  of  unity  of 
style. 

In  1884  Pasdeloup  performed  his  *Ouverture 
hdroique '  and  *  L^da,'  a  choral  symphony,  which 


was  followed  in  time  by  two  others,  *  La  Belle 
au  Bois  dormant'  (1886)  and  * Penth^sil^.' 
These  works,  with  two  collections  of  songs, 
*  Lieds  de  France '  and  *  Chansons  k  danser,'  and 
a  Requiem  Msss,  first  performed  in  London,  in 
1896,  and  afterwards  in  Paris,  complete  the 
number  of  Bruneau's  compositions  apart  from 
the  stage. 

His  first  essay  in  dramatic  music  was  a  three- 
act  opera,  'E^rim,'  set  to  a  libretto  by  Paul 
Milliet  and  Henri  Lavedan,  and  given  during  a 
temporary  season  of  'op^ra  populaire'  at  tiie 
Th^tre  du  Ch&teau  d'Eau  in  May  1887.  The 
pretty,  fantastic  story  is  perhaps  a  littie  too  slight 
in  texture  for  an  opera,  and  the  Emir's  search  for 
the  genuine  tears  which  are  to  win  the  hand  of 
his  beloved  is  accomplished  in  rather  too  short 
a  time ;  the  oriental  colouring  is  admirably 
given,  and  the  love-music  is  remarkably  sincere 
and  unaffected,  although  here  and  there  the 
influence  of  Massenet  is  to  be  perceived.  The 
individuality  and  boldness  of  its  harmonic  de- 
sign attracted  the  attention  of  musicians  at  the 
time  of  its  production,  and  Bruneau,  whose 
taste  in  literature  is  well  illustrated  by  Ids 
choice  of  admirable  poems  of  Catulle  Mendte  fw 
the  collections  of  songs  already,  mentioned, 
desired  to  write  an  opera  upon  the  subject  of 
Zola's  FauU  de  VAhU  Motiret,  A  libretto 
written  on  this  novel  had,  however,  been  ao- 
quired  by  Massenet,  but  Bruneau  became  the 
happy  possessor  of  a  book  written  by  Louis 
Gallet  on  Zola's  Moe,  and  his  four-act  opera 
was  produced  at  the  Op^  Comique  on  June 
18,  1891,  with  such  success  that  it  was  given 
by  the  same  singers  at  Covent  Garden  on  Oct. 
29  of  the  same  year.  At  the  time  of  its  pro- 
duction, the  structure  of  its  melodies,  its  extra- 
ordinary harmonies,  and  the  whole  style  of  the 
piece,  spread  consternation  among  the  more 
conservative  of  the  French  critics  and  the  great 
minority  of  their  Elnglish  colleagues.  It  seemed 
incredible  that  any  singers  should  be  found 
able  to  commit  to  memory  the  various  parts, 
and  the  entries  of  the  voices  seemed  as  often  as 
not  to  be  made  on  notes  completely  out  of  rela- 
tion with  the  orchestral  accompaniment.  In 
spite  of  the  undeniable  ugliness  of  much  of  the 
music,  taken  simply  as  music,  it  was  felt  by  the 
more  open-minded  hearers  that  a  new  dramatic 
style  had  been  created,  and  that  whether 
beautiful  or  the  reverse,  as  mere  music,  the  play 
was  presented  with  a  delicacy  and  charm  of 
atmosphere  that  subtiy  conveyed  its  poetic 
beauty  and  fragrance  The  characterisation  of 
the  ecclesiastic,  M.  de  Hautecceur,  of  the  girl 
Ang^lique,  and  of  the  other  parts,  is  altogether 
admirable,  and  of  this,  as  of  all  Bruneau's 
maturer  works,  it  may  be  said  that  each  has  a 
definite  atmosphere  of  its  own  which  gives  the 
dominant  note  to  the  opera  as  a  whole 

For  Bruneau's  next  opera,  the  same  librettist 
prepared  a  book  from  Zola's  Soirees  de  MSdan^ 
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'L'Attaque  dn  Moulin,'  again  in  four  acts, 
produced  at  the  Op^a  Comique  Nov.  28,  1893, 
when  the  aotion  of  the  story  was  transferred 
from  the  date  of  the  Franco-German  war  to 
1792  for  political  reasons.  When  it  was  given 
at  Covent  Garden,  the  original  period  was  re- 
presented, and  the  piece  gained  greatly  in 
interest  and  in  what  is  called  'actuality.'  It 
was  presented  here  on  July  4,  1894,  with  Mme. 
Delna  in  the  part  of  the  old  housekeeper, 
Marcelline,  a  character  invented  for  the  opera, 
and  one  on  which  most  of  the  charm  of  the 
work  depends.  In  the  light  of  his  later  works, 
the  style  of  this  piece  is  seen  to  be  no  such 
violent  contrast  with  that  of  '  Le  R^ve '  as  was 
at  first  imagined  ;  the  vocal  parts  are  far  more 
grateful  to  the  singers,  and  there  is  less  that  is 
startling  in  the  harmonic  treatment ;  it  is 
simply  maturer  than  the  former  opera,  and 
must  rank  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  modem 
stage,  so  vivid  is  its  presentment  of  the  circum- 
stances of  war,  as  they  affect  a  peaceful  house- 
hold. It  may  be  guessed  that  critics  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel  had  got  used  to  Bruneau's 
ways  of  expressing  himself^  and  that  the  change 
of  front  which  they  thought  they  discerned  in 
him  was  in  reality  only  a  change  in  their  own 
attitude  towards  a  new  style.  The  success  of 
the  opera  was  very  remarkable,  alike  in  Paris, 
the  French  provinces,  and  London  ;  and  it  may 
be  said  to  have  found  immediate  and  universal 
acceptance. 

In  this  work,  Bmneau  used  for  the  last  time 
the  services  of  a  librettist ;  henceforward,  he 
set  the  ipsissima  verba  of  his  favourite  author, 
and  in  writing  for  music,  Zola  seemed  to  dis- 
cover new  and  delightful  qualities.  He  threw 
himself  with  such  enthusiasm  into  the  task  of 
providing  subjects  for  Bmneau,  that  the  com- 
poser has  declared  that  he  is  supplied  with 
librettos  by  Zola  which  will  last  his  lifetime. 
In  the  natural  course  of  events,  the  production 
of  his  next  work,  'Messidor,'  at  the  Grand 
Op^ra,  would  have  sot  the  crown  of  national 
and  official  recognition  upon  Bruneau's  career ; 
but  at  the  time  of  its  production  there,  Feb. 
49,  1897,  the  'affaire  Dreyfus'  was  engaging 
the  attention  and  heating  the  passions  of  the 
French  people  to  such  an  extent  than  any  work 
with  which  Zola'snamewas  in  any  way  connected 
was  repudiated  by  the  great  minority  of  the 
people ;  Bmneau  had  actively  supported  Zola 
in  his  championship  of  Dreyfus,  and  his  sins 
were  visited  upon  him  in  the  practical  banish- 
ment of  his  opera  from  the  Parisian  stage,  not- 
withstanding the  brilliant  success  of  its  first 
performances.  Its  most  important  revival,  up 
to  the  present  time,  was  at  the  Hoftheater  of 
Munich,  Jan.  15,  1903.  It  has  been  objected 
that  the  supernatural  element  and  the  whole 
episode  of  the  Legend  of  the  Gold  is  not  entirely 
harmonious  in  style  with  the  rest  of  the  piece, 
which  deals  with  humble  men  and  women  of 


the  present  day,  and  the  want  that  is  caused 
by  the  selfishness  of  a  plutocrat  who  diverts 
the  water  of  the  river  in  order  to  get  gold  from 
it.  Musically,  however,  the  conjunction  is  per- 
fectly intelligible,  and  the  two  warring  motives 
of  the  gold,  with  its  malefic  influence,  and  the 
water,  with  the  abundance  it  brings,  are  splen- 
didly worked  out;  the  ballet  music  is  most 
brilliant  and  entirely  original,  and  the  sowing 
song,  *  Semence  auguste,'  with  which  the  tenor 
concludes  the  second  act,  is  built  on  a  tune  of 
such  vigour  and  beauty  that  it  must  appeal  to 
every  hearer  at  once. 

In  '  Le  R6ve '  the  influence  of  the  church  is 
felt  throughout,  in  '  L'Attaque  du  Moulin '  the 
presence  of  war  dominates  everything,  and  in 
'  Messidor '  the  opposition  of  the  gold  and  the 
water  typifies  in  a  fantastic  form  the  war  be- 
tween capital  and  labour ;  so  in  '  L'Ouragan,' 
too,  there  is  one  dominating  influence,  for  the 
hurricane  brings  about  the  whole  of  the  drama, 
from  its  opening  to  the  final  catastrophe.  This 
work,  like  the  others  in  four  acts,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Op^  Comique  April  29,  1901, 
and  was  at  once  recognised  as  one  of  the  finest 
of  modem  French  operas.  Tlie  rival  sisters  are 
admirably  characterised,  and  the  third  female 
part,  that  of  a  girl  foreign  to  the  island  where 
the  action  takes  place,  is  finely  contrasted  with 
them.  The  experiment  of  using  prose  as  the 
medium  of  an  operatic  text  is  amply  justified 
in  these  two  works,  and  we  are  entitled  to  hope 
for  many  more  operas  of  equal  force  from  the 
composer,  who  in  1903  accepted  the  poet  of 
conductor  at  the  Op^  Comique,  where  a  five- 
act  oom^die-lyrique,  '  L'Enfant  Roi,'  has  been 
accepted  for  performance. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  non-operatic  works 
of  the  composer.  The  'Requiem,'  the  most 
important  of  these,  was  given  by  the  Bach 
Choir  on  Feb.  25,  1896,  and  it  was  acknow- 
ledged as  a  work  of  great  power,  though  not 
entirely  free  from  biearrerie.  The  way  in  which 
the  plain-song  of  the  '  Dies  irae '  is  used  is  most 
impressive ;  it  is  delayed  until  just  before  the 
words  *Tuba  mimm,'  when  it  appears,  flung,  as 
it  were,  from  side  to  side  of  the  auditorium  by 
tmmpets  that  take  the  alternate  notes ;  soon 
afterwards  it  is  played  in  semiquavers  instead 
of  semibreves,  with  surprising  effect,  and  finally 
is  heard  sung  quietly  by  choristers  in  the  organ- 
loft  ;  the  whole  is  a  work  of  decided  pathos  and 
real  sincerity  of  expression,  eren  though  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  as  popular  as  the 
Requiem  of  Verdi,  to  which  in  style  it  bears  no 
slight  affinity.  The  '  Lieds  de  France, '  to  words 
by  Catulle  Mend^,  are  mostly  modelled  on  the 
quaint  traditional  songs  of  the  French  peasantry, 
such  as  are  gathered  into  the  collections  of 
Wekerlin  and  Bourgault-Ducoudray.  *Noces 
dans  rOr '  might  well  be  a  genuine  folk-song, 
'L'heureux  Vagabond'  is  characteristic  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  and  '  Le  Sabot  de  FrSne '  has 
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A  brilliant  and  original  aooompaniment  to  a 
tune  of  rare  charm.  The  six  *  Chansons  k  dan- 
ser'  are  of  a  still  higher  order  of  lyrics,  the 
snggestion  being  taken  from  the  form  of  the  old 
French  dances.  Here  the  character  of  the 
moYements  is  admirably  kept  np  (the  boorr^, 
it  is  true,  is  in  triple  time) ;  in  each  there  is 
plenty  of  variety,  and  in  one,  'Le  Sarabande,' 
with  the  figure  of  Mazarin  in  the  background, 
the  allusion  to  the  grim  saraband  that  his 
victims  are  dancing,  *  k  deux  pieds  des  pay^,' 
makes  a  most  dramatic  ending. 

Bnmeau  was  decorated  with  the  JAgion 
d'Honneur  in  1^95,  and  at  one  time  was  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  OU-Blca  and  Figaro. 
Three  volumes  of  criticisms,  entitled  respectively 
Musiquea  (Thier  et  de  demain,  La  Mvaique  Fran- 
^aise,  and  Musiquea  de  Jiuasie,  et  Musiciens  de 
France,  show  great  critical  insight,  fine  literary 
taste,  and  a  trenchant  style.  M. 

BRUNETT£  is  defined  by  Diderot  and 
d'Alembert,  in  their  encyclopedia,  to  be  a  kind 
of  ehanaon,  with  an  easy  and  simple  air,  and 
written  in  a  style  which  is  gallant,  but  without 
affectation,  and  often  tender  and  playfuL  The 
term  is  generally  believed  to  have  come  from 
the  young  girls,  *  petites  brunes '  or  *  brunettes,' 
to  whom  these  songs  were  so  frequently  ad- 
dressed. Ballard,  however,  maintains  that  the 
term  was  derived  from  the  great  popularity  of  a 
particular  song  in  which  the  word  was  used. 
A  well-known  specimen  is  '  Dans  notre  village,' 
called  in  some  collections  'Nous  ^tions  trois 
filles  k  marier,'  and  attributed  to  Lef^vre. 

BRUNETTI,  Gaetano,  a  violin-player  and 
oomposer,  was  bom  at  Pisa  about  1753.  He 
was  a  pupil  first  of  lus  father,  Antonio  Brunetti 
(bom  about  1726),  maestro  of  the  cathedral  at 
Pisa  from  1752,  an  able  musician,  and  after- 
wards of  the  celebrated  Nardini  at  Florence, 
whose  style  of  playing  and  composing  he  adopted 
with  considerable  success.  The  greater  part  of 
his  life  he  spent  at  Madrid,  attached  to  the 
court  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  afterwards 
Charles  lY.  Here  he  came  into  dose  connection 
with  Boccherini,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame 
as  a  performer  and  composer,  and  appears  gradu- 
ally to  have  superseded  that  artist  in  the  favour 
of  the  court  and  the  public.  With  the  sym- 
phonies, serenades,  and  other  instrumental 
works  which  he  wrote  for  the  King  and  the 
Duke  of  Alba  he  was  eminently  successful. 
They  appear  to  be  very  much  in  the  style  of 
Boccherini ;  but  on  the  whole  inferior  to  the 
works  of  that  master.  Brunetti  died  at  Madrid 
about  1808.  His  numerous  compositions — 
published  at  Paris — consist  of  symphonies,  sere- 
nades, sextets,  quintets,  and  violin-duets.  [Six 
symphonies,  six  quintets,  and  six  sextets  are 
mentioned  in  the  Quellen-Lexikon,']  Over  200 
works  of  his  remain  in  MS.  p.  D. 

BRUNI,  Aktoine-BarthAlAmt,  a  violinist 
and  composer,  bom  at  Coni  in  Piedmont,  Feb.  2, 


1759.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Pugnani,  and  lived 
frtim  1781  at  Pari9,  first  as  or^estral  player  at 
the  Italian  Opera,  and  afterwards  as  conductor 
of  the  Op^ra  Comique.  He  wrote  operas,  some 
of  which  achieved  considerable  success,  alUiough 
all  are  now  forgotten.  [See  Ijst  in  the  QueHm- 
Lexikon,] 

For  the  violin  he  wrote  four  sets  of  sonatas, 
several  concertos,  nine  books  of  quartets,  five 
books  of  trios,  and  twenty-eight  sets  of  violin 
duets,  the  latter  well  known  to  professors  as 
usefid  pieces  for  teaching  purposes ;  also  a 
MUhode  de  VioUm,  and  a  M4tkode  pour  VAUo- 
viola.     He  died  in  1828.  p.  D. 

BRUSSELS  CONSERVATOIRE.    The  Con- 

SSRYATOIBS  DB  MUSIQUE  ET  DE  DECLAMATION, 

established  Feb.  1 3, 1 882,  by  an  Order  inCoundl, 
is  an  ofishoot  of  the  ^)oole  royale  de  Musique 
founded  in  1 828.  By  another  Order  in  Council, 
April  15,  1838,  the  directorship  of  the  new 
institution  was  conferred  on  F.  J.  F6tis,  who 
continued  in  office  till  his  death  (March  25, 
1871),  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Gevaert. 
Under  his  direction  the  institution  steadily 
increased  in  importance.  Its  annual  income, 
which  amounted  at  first  to  only  8000  frvncs, 
has  been  augmented  by  endowments  frx>m  the 
government,  city,  and  province  to  108,040 
frvncs  (£4320)  in  1870,  and  it  has  now  three 
times  outgrown  its  accommodation.  In  1885  it 
removed  to  an  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Bodenbroeck, 
in  1847  to  the  ancient  Hdtel  de  Croy  in  the 
Petit  Sablon,  and  on  Feb.  12,  1876,  to  the 
present  Conservatoire,  in  the  continuation  of 
the  Rue  de  la  R^nce,  which  was  inaugurated 
by  the  King  and  Queen.  The  last  enla^ment 
is  a  proof  of  the  popularity  and  influence  of  the 
present  director.  [In  1896  M.  Gevaert  cele- 
brated the  25th  anniversary  of  his  appointment 
as  director.  Under  his  regime  the  library,  aug- 
mented by  the  purchase  of  the  collection  of 
F^tis,  has  become  of  primary  importance  (M. 
Wotquenne,  the  librarian,  has  recently  published 
the  catalogue).  The  museum  of  musiosd  instra- 
ments  annexed  to  the  institution  is  now  the 
richest  in  Europe  in  the  departments  of  ancient 
instraments  and  of  instruments  of  the  lute  and 
violin  families  originating  outside  Europe.  The 
'  Concerts  du  Conservatoire '  have  obtained  great 
renown  under  the  direction  of  M.  Gevaert,  who 
has  brought  forward  numerous  masterpieces  old 
and  new :  specimens  of  LuUi,  Rameau,  Gluck, 
of  Bach  and  Handel,  the  nine  symphonies  of 
Beethoven,  and  works  by  Wagner,  Liszt,  Brahms, 
and  C^r  Franck.  In  1882  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  institution  was  celebrated. — M.  K.] 
Among  the  most  eminent  professors  since  the 
foundation  we  will  mention  by  name — MM. 
Gevaert  (composition),  J.  Dupont  (harmony), 
Euiferath  (counterpoint),  MaUly  (organ),  Au- 
gusts Dupont  and  Brassin  (pianoforte!  Colyns 
and  Wieniawski  (violin),  Wamots  (singingX 
Joseph    Servais   (violoncello),   Dumon  (flute), 
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Ponoelet  (olarinet),  Merck  (horn),  Duhem 
(trumpet),  and  Van  Hoesen  (bugle).  Further 
detailfl  may  be  obtained  from  the  Annuaire  du 
Conaervatoire  royaZ  de  Mvsique  de  Brvaoelles, 
of  which  the  first  number  was  published  in 
1877.  o.  0. 

BRYCESON.  BROTHERS.  The  house  of 
Biyceson — now  Messrs.  Bryceson  Brothers  k 
Morten — was  founded  in  1796  by  Henry 
Bryceson.  Amongst  their  instruments  may  be 
mentioned  those  at  the  Great  (Concert  Hall, 
Brighton ;  the  Pro-Cathedral,  Kensington  ;  St. 
Michael's,  Comhill ;  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
Cork  ;  and  that  for  Mr.  Holmes,  Primrose  Hill 
Boad,  afterwards  in  the  Albert  Palace,  Battersea. 

BRYNE,  Albbrtus,  organist,  bom  about 
1621,  received  his  musical  education  from  John 
Tomkins,  organist  of  St  Patd's.  It  was  prob- 
ably on  the  death  of  his  master  in  1688  that 
Bryne  obtained  the  same  poet,  which  he  held 
until  the  Commonwealth.  At  the  Restoration 
he  was  reappointed,  a  petition  for  the  post  of 
oiganist  at  Whitehall  Chapel  having  been  pre- 
sented to  the  King  on  his  behalf.  After  the 
great  fire  he  became  organist  of  Westminster,  a 
post  which  he  probably  retained  until  the  ap- 
pointment of  Blow  in  1669.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  in  that  year,  but  there  is  evidence  to  prove 
that  he  was  oiganist  and  fourth  fellow  of  Dulwich 
CoDege  from  1671  to  1677.  A  *Mr.  Bryan*  who 
was  appointed  organist  of  AUhallows',  Barking, 
in  1676,  with  a  salary  of  £18  per  annum,  may 
very  possibly  have  been  the  same  person.  In 
The  VirgiiCa  Pattern  (Life  of  Susanna  Per- 
wick),  1661,  among  the  famous  musicians  of  the 
time,  mention  is  made  of  *  Albertus  Bryne,  that 
fiunous  velvet-fingered  organist.'  A  Morning  and 
Evening  Service  by  him  are  in  many  collections, 
and  he  wrote  besides  many  sets  of  words  for 
anthems,  as  weU  as  dances,  '  grounds,'  etc.  His 
name  is  variously  spelt  Bryan,  Brian,  and  as 
above.     (Diet,  of  NcU,  Biog.,  etc)      w.  b.  8. 

BUCCINA.  One  of  the  instruments  of  the 
bugle  type  used  in  the  Roman  army.  It  was 
curved  to  nearly  a  circle,  and  the  beU  rested  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  player.  A  specimen  found 
at  Pompeii,  and  now  preserved  at  the  National 
Museum  at  Naples,  is  pitched  in  G,  and  its 
proper  tones  therefore  correspond  with  those  of 
the  modem  French  hom  when  crooked  in  G. 
[See  CoBNU,  Lmnrs,  Tuba.]  d.  j.  b. 

BUCK,  Dudley,  bom  at  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, U.S.,  March  10,  1839,  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant, who  intended  him  for  a  mercantile  life. 
But  the  son,  showing  at  an  early  age  a  taste 
tor  music,  having  in  fact  acquired  by  self-in- 
straction  a  knowledge  of  the  radiments  of  the 
art  with  sujfficient  practical  skill  to  be  able 
to  play  the  accompaniments  for  the  masses  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  the  father,  realising  the 
extent  of  Dudley's  gifts,  spared  nothing  to  culti- 
vate and  ripen  them.  Dudley's  first  lessons  on 
the  piano  were  given  him  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Baboock 


of  Hartford,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Being  em- 
ployed  as  a  substitute  for  the  r^^ular  organist 
at  St  John's  Church,  Hartford,  he  gave  such 
satisfaction  that  he  retained  the  position  until 
his  departure  for  Europe  in  1858.  Before  leav- 
ing home  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  Five  years 
were  passed  in  Europe,  eighteen  months  of 
which  were  spent  at  Leipzig,  where  he  studied 
theory  and  composition  under  Hauptmann  and 
Richter,  orchestration  and  musical  form  under 
Rietz,  and  the  piano  under  Plaidy  and  Moscheles. 
Among  his  fellow-pupils  at  the  Conservatorium 
were  Arthur  Sullivan,  J.  F.  Bamett,  Walter 
Bache,  and  Carl  Rosa.  In  order  to  increase  Yob 
knowledge  of  Bach  he  then  went  to  Schneider 
of  Dresden.  Rietz  being  called  thither  at  the 
same  time  to  direct  the  Royal  Opera,  Buck  was 
enabled  to  continue  his  studies  under  him.  A 
year  was  also  spent  at  Paris.  Returning  to 
Hartford  in  1862,  he  was  appointed  organist  at 
the  North  Congregational  Church.  His  plans 
for  seeking  employment  in  a  larger  field  were 
frustrated  by  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1862. 
His  father  dying  in  1867,  Buck  went  to  Chicago 
iQ  1869,  where  he  held  the  position  of  organist 
at  St.  James's  Church  for  three  years,  his  repu- 
tation as  a  performer  and  composer  steadily 
growing  during  this  period.  The  great  fire  at 
Chicago,  Oct.  9,  1871,  destroyed  his  house, 
with  a  large  library,  including  several  important 
compositions  in  manuscript  Buck  then  re- 
moved to  Boston,  where  he  was  appointed 
organist  at  St  Paul's  Church  and  for  the  Music 
Hall,  and  subsequentiy  at  the  Shawmut  (Con- 
gregational) Church.  F.  H.  J. 

In  1875  Theodore  Thomas  invited  him  to  re- 
move to  New  York  as  assistant  conductor  of 
his  orchestral  concerts  at  Central  Park  Garden. 
He  accepted  the  invitation  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  the .  adjoining  city  of  Brooklyn, 
now  a  part  of  the  municipality  of  New  York. 
In  the  same  year,  1877,  he  became  conductor 
of  the  Apollo  Club  and  organist  and  choirmaster 
of  Holy  Trinity  Church.  He  is  still  active  in 
the  former  position  (in  March  1903),  but  retired 
from  Church  work  in  Feb.  1908.  Though  the 
list  of  Mr.  Buck's  published  compositions  is 
large,  some  of  his  most  important  works  have 
not  yet  been  brought  forward  in  print  Among 
them  are  a  grand  opera,  '  Serapis '  (for  which  he 
also  wrote  the  book)  ;  a  comic  opera,  '  Deseret,' 
treating  a  Mormon  theme,  performed  in  New 
York  and  other  cities  in  1880  ;  a  symphony  in 
E  flat,  two  string  quartets,  a  concertino  for  four 
horns  and  orchestra  (op.  71),  and  a  symphonic 
overture  on  Scott's  Mdrmion.  His  largest 
published  works  are  two  oratorios :  'The  Golden 
Legend,'  which  won  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Musical  Festival  Association  of  Cincinnati  in 
1880,  and  was  performed  at  the  biennial  festival 
in  May  of  that  year ;  and  '  The  Light  of  Asia,' 
the  words  taken  from  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  poem, 
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published  by  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.  in  1886, 
performed  at  Novello's  oratorio  concerts,  St. 
James's  Hall,  March  19,  1889.  Works  of  dig- 
nified form  but  smaller  dimensions  are  'The 
Legend  of  Don  Mtrnio,'  'The  46th  Psalm,' 
*Hymn  to  Music,*  *The  Voyage  of  Columbus,' 
and  'The  Centennial  Meditation  of  Columbia,' 
all  for  mixed  yoices  and  orchestra.  He  was 
inyited  to  write  the  last  by  the  United  States 
Commission  for  the  International  Exposition 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  1 876.  It  was  performed, 
under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas,  by  a 
chorus  of  1000  voices  and  an  orchestra  of  200 
in  May  1876.  Mr.  Buck  has  written  yolumin- 
ously  for  choirs  of  men's  voices,  impelled  thereto 
by  long  and  intimate  association  with  such 
oi^nisations.  In  the  list  of  these  compositions 
are  'The  Nun  of  Nidaros,' '  King  Olafs  Christ- 
mas,' 'Chorus  of  Spirits  and  Hours'  (from 
Shelley's  Prometheu$  Unbound),  and  'Paul 
Bevere's  Bide.'  His  latest  published  works  are 
a  series  of  short  sacred  cantatas  with  organ 
accompaniment  which  admirably  attest  the 
practical  nature  of  his  gifts.  They  are  designed 
for  church  festival  use,  and  are  called  'The 
Coming  of  the  King '  (for  Christmastide),  '  The 
Story  of  the  Cross '  (Good  Friday),  *  Christ  the 
Victor'  (Easter  Sunday  and  Ascension).  In 
treating  his  material  Mr.  Buck  seems  to  have 
had  the  ancient  Cantus  Passionis  in  mind,  and 
has  not  hesitated  to  use  dramatic  characters  and 
forms.  He  has  also  imitated  the  authors  of  the 
Protestant  *  Passions '  by  enlisting  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  congregation  in  the  singing  of  ap- 
propriate hymns.  From  the  modem  lyric 
drama  he  has  borrowed  the  device  of  a  typical 
or  characteristic  theme  which  enters  into  all  the 
works  and  binds  them  together.  To  this  class 
of  compositions  belong  also  a  short  cantata  '  The 
Triumph  of  David,'  and  a  'Midnight  Service 
for  New  Year's  Eve.'  A  large  number  of  songs, 
anthems,  services,  and  organ  pieces  must  be 
passed  over  in  this  review,  Wt  mention  is  due 
to  a  pedagogic  work,  UluslrcUions  in  Choir  Ae- 
companitnerU,  It  will  have  been  observed  that 
Mr.  Buck  has  composed  in  all  forms.  His  long 
association  with  the  Church  has  strongly  tinc- 
tured his  musical  thought  He  is  not  pedantic 
or  ecclesiastical  in  the  sense  of  being  severe, 
stiff,  and  angular,  however.  On  the  contrary 
he  has  liberal  notions  on  the  subject  of  church 
music,  and  aims  to  hit  a  popular  but  refined 
taste  appreciative  at  once  of  the  need  of  dignity 
and  the  value  of  emotion.  His  knowledge  of 
the  voice  is  admirable.  The  fact  that  he  does 
not  severely  distinguish  the  styles  frequently 
brings  it  to  pass  that  his  dramatic  music  (in  his 
cantatas,  for  instance)  shows  the  traces  of  ecclesi- 
asticism,  while  his  church  music  contains  many 
instances  of  dramatic  expression.       H.  E.  K. 

BUCK,  Zechariah,  Mus.D.,  bom  at  Nor- 
wich, Sept.  10, 1798,  became  in  1807  a  chorister 
of  Norwich  Cathedral  under  Dr.  Beckwith,  and 


continued  such  under  his  son  and  isuccessor, 
John  Charles  Beckwith.  On  the  breaking  ot 
his  voice  he  became  an  articled  pupil  of  the 
latter,  and,  on  the  expiration  of  his  articles, 
his  partner  as  a  teacher.  [From  1818  to  1821 
he  was  assistant  organist  of  St  Peter  Mancroft, 
and  succeeded  J.  C.  Beckwith  as  oi^nist  of  th« 
cathedral  and  master  of  the  choristers  in  1819.] 
The  degree  of  Mus.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
1863  by  Dr.  Sumner,  Archbishop  of  Cinterbuiy. 
He  composed  some  church  music,  not  remark- 
able  for  either  quantity  or  quality  ;  but  although 
an  indifferent  player,  and  still  more  indifferent 
composer,  he  possessed  an  extraordinary  faculty 
for  training  choir  boys,  and  was  also  an  able 
teacher  of  the  oigan.  [For  some  amusing 
anecdotes  of  his  methods  see  West's  Cathedral 
Organists,  p.  64.]  Many  of  his  pupils  obtained 
posts  as  organists.  He  resigned  his  appoint- 
ments in  1877,  and  died  at  Newport,  Essex, 
August  6,  1879.  [A  memoir  by  Frederick  G. 
Kitton  was  published  in  1899.]        w.  H.  H. 

BCLOW,  Haks  Guido  von,  bora  Jan.  8, 
1830,  at  Dresden.  The  foremost  pianist  of  that 
most  advanced  school  of  pianoforte -playing, 
founded  by  Chopin  and  developed  by  Liszt  A 
first-rate  conductor,  and  a  musician  whose  tech- 
nical attainments  and  complete  knowledge  of 
the  art  from  its  germs  to  its  very  latest  develop- 
ment were  rivaUed  by  few  contemporaries  and 
surpassed  by  none.  As  a  pianist  his  repertoire 
embraced  the  master  works  of  all  styles  and 
schools,  from  the  early  Italians  to  the  present 
day  ;  it  would  in  fact  be  difficult  to  mention  a 
work  of  any  importance  by  any  composer  for 
the  pianoforte  which  he  did  not  play  in  public, 
and  by  heart  His  prodigious  musical  memory 
enabled  him  also  as  a  conductor  to  perform  feats 
which  had  never  before  been  attempted,  and 
will  in  all  likelihood  not  be  imitated.  The 
distinctive  peculiarity  of  both  his  playing  and 
conducting  may  be  set  down  as  a  passionate 
intellectuality.  All  details  were  thought  out 
and  mastered  down  to  the  minutest  particle ; 
all  effects  were  analysed  and  calculated  with 
the  utmost  subtlety,  and  yet  the  whole  left  an 
impression  of  warm  spontaneity.  This  is  the 
highest  praise  which  can  be  awarded  to  an 
executant.  It  does  not,  perhaps,  apply  to  all 
of  Billow's  appearances  in  public,  but  it  applies 
strictly  to  his  performances  at  their  best ;  and 
it  is  but  bare  justice  to  measure  the  achievements 
of  a  great  artist  as  one  measures  a  mountain 
chain,  by  the  peaks  rather  than  by  the  valleys. 
The  analytical  and  reconstructive  powers  just 
emphssised  render  his  editions  of  classical  piano- 
forte works,  such  as  those  of  Beethoven's  sonatas, 
variations,  and  bagatelles,  from  op.  53  onwards, 
of  Cramer's  studies,  of  selections  from  Sebastian 
and  Emanuel  Bach,  from  Handel,  Scarlatti,  etc 
— in  which  he  has  indicated  the  most  refined 
phrasing  and  fingering,  as  well  as  the  most 
minute  nuances  of  tempo  and  expression,  and 
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Las  oorreoted  presamable  misprints  and  inao- 
cnracies — nniqne  and  invaluable  to  the  student 

In  addition  to  these  his  admirable  piano- 
forte arrangement  of  the  most  intricate  score 
in  existence,  Wagner's  'Tristan  und  Isolde/ 
together  with  that  of  the  overture  to  'Die 
If eistersinger '  and  'Eine  Faust-Ouvertiire/  as 
well  as  the  arrangements  of  Weber's  two  con- 
certos and  the  concertstiick  for  pianoforte  solo, 
should  be  mentioned. 

In  early  youth  Yon  Billow  seems  to  have 
shown  neither  talent  for  music  nor  delight  in 
it.  Both  gifts  first  made  their  appearance  after 
a  long  illness,  but  then  in  a  supreme  degree. 
After  his  ninth  year  he  was  placed  under 
Friedrich  Wieck,  the  father  of  Clara  Schumann, 
who  laid  the  solid  foundations  for  his  future 
technical  achievements.  From  about  1841  to 
1845  he  studied  with  Hesse,  Hauptmann,  Plaidy, 
and  H.  E.  Eberwein.  [His  parents  were  at 
Stuttgart  from  1846  to  1848,  and  here  Hans 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Raff,  Molique,*  and 
others.]  In  1848  he  entered  the  university  of 
Leipzig  to  commence  the  study  of  jurisprudence, 
his  parents  having  always  looked  upon  music 
as  a  mere  pastime.  At  Leipzig  he  continued 
his  studies  in  counterpoint  under  Haup^;mann. 
[He  met  Liszt  for  the  first  time  in  June  1849 
at  Weimar.]  In  Oct  1849  we  find  him  a 
member  of  the  university  of  Berlin,  absorbed 
in  the  political  movements  of  the  time,  and 
contributor  to  a  democratic  journal  Die  Abend- 
post,  In  this  paper  he  first  began  to  announce 
and  defend  the  musical  doctrines  of  the  new 
German  school  led  by  Liszt  and  Wagner.  A 
performance  of '  Lohengrin '  at  Weimar  in  1850 
under  Liszt  moved  him  so  intensely  that  he 
threw  over  his  career  as  a  lawyer,  went  to 
Zurich  and  entrusted  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  Wagner.  [After  some  more  or  less  tentative 
experiments  in  theatrical  conducting  at  Zurich 
and  St  Gall  (1850-51)],  he  went,  in  June  1851, 
to  Weimar  to  study  pianoforte -playing  under 
liszt,  and  in  1853  made  his  first  concert  tour. 
Ikying  at  Vienna,  Pesth,  Dresden,  Carlsruhe, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Berlin.  From  1855  to 
1864  he  occupied  the  post  of  principal  master 
of  pianoforte-playing  at  the  conservatorium  of 
Professors  Stem  and  A.  B.  Marx,  at  Berlin. 
Here  we  find  him  organising  trio  soirees,  or- 
chestral concerts,  and  pianoforte  recitals,  with 
programmes  of  the  most  varied  character,  though 
wit£  a  decided  leaning  towards  the  works  of 
the  new  German  school,  writing  articles  for 
various  political  and  musical  papers,  making 
journeys  through  Germany  and  the  NeUierlands, 
and  Russia,  and  reaping  laurels  everywhere  as 
player  and  conductor.  In  1857  he  married 
Liszt's  daughter  Cosima  (afterwards  the  wife 
of  Wagner).  In  1864  he  was  called  to  Munich 
as  principal  conductor  at  the  royal  opera,  and 
he  became  in  1867  director  of  the  Conserva- 
torium.    It  was  there  that  he  suooeeded  in 


organising  model  performances  of  Wagner's 
'l^tan  und  Isolde'  and  'Die  Meistersinger 
von  Kiimberg.'  In  1869  he  left  Munich, 
[taking  up  his  residence  in  Florence  for  some 
years ;  concert  tours  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  filled  up  the  chief  part  of  his  time ;  he 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  the 
PMlharmonio  Concert  of  April  28,  1873  ;  in 
America  in  1875-76  he  gave  139  concerts.  On 
Jan.  1, 1878,  he  was  appointed  capellmeistdr  of 
the  Hoftheater  at  Hanover,  and  in  October  1880 
became  Hofinusikintendant  to  the  Duke  of 
Meiningen.  During  the  five  years  of  his  tenure 
of  this  post  he  did  wonders  with  the  orchestra, 
forming  it  into  an  unrivalled  body  of  players. 
After  his  resignation  of  this  appointment,  in 
Oct  1885,  he  directed  various  sets  of  concerts 
in  Berlin,  St  Petersburg,  eta,  and  employed 
his  exceptional  talents  as  a  teacher  in  the  Raff 
Conservatorium  at  Frankfort,  and  in  Klind- 
worth's  establishment  in  Berlin.  He  also 
conducted  a  Musical  Festival  at  Glasgow  in 
1878.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Hambuig 
in  1888,  in  which  year  he  appeared  for  the  last 
time  in  London.  Hi-health  compelled  him  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  Egypt,  and  he  died  at 
Cairo,  Feb.  12,  1894.]  Among  his  most  im- 
portant compositions  the  following  have  been 
published : — op.  20,  *  Nirwana,  Symphonischee 
Stimmnngsbild ' ;  op.  1 0,  Music  to  Shakespeare's 
'Julius  Csesar' ;  op.  16,  Ballade  for  Orchestra, 
'Des  Sanger's  Fluch';  op.  23,  *Vier  Charakter- 
stiicke  fur  Orchester,  (1)  Allegro  risoluto,  (2) 
Nottumo,  (3)  Intermezzo  guerriero,  (4)Funerale.' 
Among  his  pianoforte  pieces  especial  attention 
should  be  cidled  to  his  op.  21,  '  H  Camovale  di 
Milano.' 

[In  1895  appeared  a  most  interesting  volume 
lis  early  correspondence,  edited  by  his  widow, 
formerly  Marie  Schlanzer,  whom  he  married  in 
1882.  It  was  translated  by  Miss  Constance 
Bache,  and  the  English  version  was  published 
in  1896.]  E.  D. 

BCRDE-NEY,  Jenny,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Ney  ^said  by  Pougin  to  be  a  relative  of  Mar- 
shal Ney),  was  bom  Dec.  21,  1826,  at  Gratz. 
She  was  taught  singing  by  her  mother,  herself  a 
singer,  and  first  appeared  in  opera  at  Olmiitz 
(1847),  afterwards  at  Prague,  Lembeig,  and 
Yienna  (1850-53),  and  finally  at  Dresden.  In 
the  last-named  city,  where  she  first  appeared 
Dec.  1858,  as  Yalentine,  she  attained  a  great  re- 
putation as  the  successor  of  Schroeder-Devrient, 
and  was  engaged  there  until  her  retirement  from 
the  stage  in  1867,  having  in  the  meanwhile 
married,  Jan.  81,  1855,  Paul  Biirde,  an  actor  at 
the  same  theatre.  In  1855-56  she  was  engaged 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  and 
Lyceum.  She  first  appeared  April  19,  1855,  as 
Leonora  ('Fidelio'),  on  the  occasion  of  the  state 
visit  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  the  French,  on  whose  account  no 
attention  was  paid  to  the  singer.    She  repeated 
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this  part  twice,  bat  was  very  coolly  reoeived. 
Professor  Morley  remarked  her  performance  with 
fayour  in  his  Journal  of  a  London  Playgoer, 
On  May  10,  1855,  she  was  better  reoeiyed  as 
Leonora  on  the  production  in  England  of '  Tro- 
yatore, '  the  only  other  part  she  played  daring  her 
engagement.  She  also  sang  with  some  success 
at  the  Philharmonic  '  It  would  be  hard  .  .  . 
to  name  a  soprano  yoice  more  rich,  more  sweet, 
more  eyen  than  hers.  It  was  a  yoice  better 
taught,  too,  than  the  generality  of  German  yoices 
— a  yoice  deliyered  without  force  and  inequality, 
— ^with  due  regard  to  beauty  of  tone  and  grace 
in  ornament.  But  the  new  language  and  accent 
hampered  Madame  Ney  ;  and  her  powers  as  an 
actress  here  seemed  to  be  only  limited  *  (Chorley). 
She  died  May  17,  1886.  A.  o. 

BUGLE  (Eng.  and  Fr.;  Germ.  Fliigelliom, 
ItaL  Tromba).  A  treble  instrument  of  brass  or 
copper,  differing  from  the  trumpet  in  haying  a 
shorter  and  more  conical  tube,  with  a  less  ex- 
panded belL  .  It  IB  played  with  a  cupped  mouth- 
piece. In  its  original  form  the  bugle  is  the  signal 
horn  for  the  infantry,  as  the  trumpet  is  for  the 
oayalry ;  formerly  it  was  usually  tuned  in  C, 
with  an  extra  Bb  crook.  The  regulation  bugle 
of  the  British  Army  is  now  in  Bb  only,  and, 
as  it  is  treated  as  a  transposing  instrument,  the 
oaUs  are  still  written  in  the  key  of  C.  Only 
fiye  sounds  are  required  for  the  yarious  calls 
and  signals.  These  are  the  intermediate  open 
notes  of  the  tube,  from  C  below  the  treble  stays 
to  G  aboye  it.  Eight  sounds,  howeyer,  can  in 
all  be  obtained,  by  the  addition  of  the  Bb  and 
0  aboye  high  G,  and  the  octaye  of  the  lowest 
0,  which  though  feeble  and  of  poor  tone  is  the 
real  fundamental  note.  With  these  additions 
the  entire  compass  is  as  follows : — 


Two  methods  haye  been  adopted  for  bridging 
oyer  the  gaps  between  the  open  notes  of  this 
instrument,  yiz.  keys  and  yalyes.      w.  h.  s. 

In  1810  Joseph  Halliday,  the  bandmaster 
of  the  Gayan  MiHtia,  patented  an  inyention  by 
which  keys  controlling  side  holes  were  added  to 
the  bugle,  so  that  the  chromatic  degrees  between 
the  second  and  third  harmonics,  d  \jq  4,  were 
obtained.  The  key-bugle,  called  also  the  '  Kent 
bugle'  from  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  'Regent's 
bugle,'  became  extremely  popular,  and  from 
about  1820  to  1885  was,  next  to  Uie  clarinet, 
the  principal  solo  instrument  in  military  bands. 
At  about  the  latter  date  it  began  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  comet-k-pistons  as  a  solo  instru- 
ment, but  the  yalye- bugle  or  modem  fliigel- 
horn  might  well  take  a  more  prominent  part 
in  our  bands  than  it  does.  As  in  the  yalye 
instrument  eyery  note  speaks  from  the  bell,  it 
possesses  more  uniform  quality  than  the  key- 
bugle,  yet  the  latter  had  perhaps  some  adyantage 
of  clearness  in  shakes  and  rapid  passages. 


To  the  ordinary  bugle  as  made  in  0  a  yaly« 
attachment  is  sometimes  added,  conyerting  it 
into  a  yalye  instrument  pitched  either  in  Bb  or 
in  Eb,  a  fifth  lower.  This  contriyance  was 
patented  by  Henry  Distin,  and  is  useful  for 
bugle  bands.  D.  J.  b. 

BUHL,  Joseph  David,  bom  near  Amboise 
1781,  trampeter,  son  of  a  musician  in  the  senrioe 
of  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  He  was  successiyely  a 
member  of  the  band  of  the  '  Garde  Parisienne,' 
organised  1792,  and  of  the  Consuls'  'Grenadiers 
de  la  Garde.'  He  was  also  professor  at  the 
cayalry  school  of  tmmpeters  at  Versailles,  from 
its  foundation  in  1805  to  its  abolition  in  1811. 
In  1814  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  XYIII.  con- 
ductor of  the  band  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  and 
received  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1816  he 
became  first  trumpeter  at  the  Op^ra,  and  at 
the  Th^tre  Italien ;  but  owing  to  an  accident  at 
the  coronation  of  Charles  X.  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  both  appointments  in  1 825.  In  1823 
Buhl  introduced  into  France  the  slide-trumpet 
(k  coulisse),  inyented  by  Haltenhoff  of  Hanau* 
He  published  a  Method  for  Trumpet  (Paris, 
Janet),  and  was  editor  of  the  Ortfomicmctf  de9 
TrompeUes,  M.  o.  a 

BULL,  John,  Mus.Doc.,  [was,  according  to 
Anthony  Wood,  <of  the  same  fiunily,  as  it 
seems,  with  those  of  his  name  in  Somersetshire.' 
There  was  a  family  of  Bulls  settled  at  Peglinch 
or  Peylinch  in  the  parish  of  Wellow,  in  the  16  th 
century,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  thecomposer 
belonged  to  this  branch.  According  to  the 
date  on  his  portrait  at  Oxford  he  was  bom 
about  1562.t  He  was  educated  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Chapel  under  William  Blitheman. 
On  Dec  24,  1852,  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  Hereford  Cathedral  and  afterwards  master 
of  the  children.  In  January  1585  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
in  1591,  on  the  death  of  his  master,  succeeded 
him  as  organist.  [The  office  of  organist  as 
a  separate  appointment  did  not  then  exist, 
but  that  Bull  acted  as  organist  within  a  year 
of  Blitheman's  death  is  proyed  by  entries  in 
the  Chapel  Royal  Cheque  Book  on  May  29, 
1592,  recording  the  appointment  as  gentleman- 
extraordinary  of  William  Phelps  of  Tewksbury 
'for  his  care  [and]  kindnes  to  Mr.  Bull,  Or- 
ganists in  her  .  .  .  Migesties  Chappell,'  '  Mr. 
Doctor  Bull  .  .  .beinge  robbed  in  tiiose  parts.'] 
On  July  9,  1586,  he  was  admitted  Mus.Bac. 
at  Oxford,  'haying  practised  in  that  faculty 
fourteen  years,'  and  on  July  7,  1592,  was  in- 
corporated Mus.Doa  in  the  same  Uniyer8ity» 
haying  preyiously  taken  thb  degree  atCambrid^ 
[On  April  20, 1591,  he  petitioned  Queen  Eliza- 
beth for  a  lease  in  reyersion  of  the  yearly  yalua 
of  £80,  *to  relieye  his  great  poverty  which 
altogether  hinders  his  studies.'  This  document 
is  preseryed  at  Hatfield,  and  an  endorsement 
on  it  shows  that  he  obtained  a  lease  of  th« 
yearly  yalue  of  20  marks.     In  1596,  upon  tho 
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Teoommendation  of  the  Queen,]  Bull  was  the 
first  appointed  Music  Ptofessor  in  Gresham 
College,  and,  although  unable  to  compose  and 
read  his  lectures  in  Latin,  according  to  the 
founder's  original  intention,  such  was  his  favour 
with  the  Queen  and  the  public,  that  the 
executors  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  by  the 
ordinances  bearing  date  1597,  dispensed  with 
his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  and 
ordered  '  The  solemn  music  lecture  twice  eyery 
•  week,  in  manner  following,  viz.  the  theoretique 
part  for  one  half-hour,  or  thereabouts,  and  the 
praotique,  by  concert  of  voice  or  instruments, 
for  the  rest  of  the  hour,  whereof  the  first  lecture 
should  be  in  the  Latin  tongue  and  the  second 
in  English ;  but  because  at  tlus  time  Mr.  Dr. 
Bull,  who  IB  recommended  to  the  place  by  the 
Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  being  not  able 
to  speak  Latin,  his  lectures  are  permitted  to  be 
altogether  in  English,  so  long  as  he  shall  continue 
in  ^e  place  of  music  lecturer  there.'  [His  in- 
aogural  address  was  delivered  on  Oct.  6,  1597, 
and  was  printed  by  T.  Easte  ;  no  complete  copy 
of  it  is  known  to  exist,  but  the  title-page  has 
been  preserved  in  the  Bagford  Collection  (Brit. 
Mus.  Harl.  MS.  5986,  fol.  118b).  It  reads  as 
follows :  '  The  oration  of  Maister  J  lohn  Bull, 
Doctor  of  Mu-  |  sicke,  and  one  of  the  Gentle-  | 
men  of  hir  Maiesties  Royall  |  Chappell.  |  As 
hu  pronounced  the  same^  bee-  \  fore  diners  Wor- 
shipfull  persons,  |  Th* Aldermen  df  commoners 
of  the  CUie  \  Of  London,  with  a  great  Multitude 
of  I  otherpeople,  the  6.  day  of  October.  \  1697.  | 
In  the  New  erected  Colledge  of  Sir  Tfunnas 
Gresham  Knight,  deceased  :  Made  in  the  Com- 
menda-  |  iion  of  the  saide  worthy  Founder,  and 
the  I  excellent  Science  of  Musicke.  |  Imprinted 
at  London  by  \  Thomas  Easte.'].  In  1601 
Bull  went  abroad  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
and  during  his  absence  was  permitted  to  sub- 
stitute as  his  deputy,  Thomas,  son  of  William 
Byrd.  He  travelled  into  France  and  Germany, 
and  Anthony  Wood  tells  a  story  of  a  feat  per- 
formed by  him  at  St  Omer,  where,  to  a  com- 
position originally  in  forty  parts,  he  added  forty 
more  in  a  few  hours.  After  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  Bull  retained  his  post  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  his  fame  as  an  organist  was  widely 
spread.  On  Dec.  15,  1606,  Bull  was  admitted 
into  the  freedom  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Com- 
pany by  service,  having  been  bound  apprentice 
to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  was  fi^ee  of  the 
Company.  [His  name  occurs  in  a  list  (dated 
Dec.  81,  1606)  of  persons  to  whom  James  I. 
ordered  '  gold  chains,  plates,  or  medals '  to  be 
given.]  On  July  16,  1607,  when  the  King  and 
Prince  Henry  dined  at  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall, 
the  royal  guests  were  entertained  with  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.  And  while  His 
Migesty  was  at  table,  according  to  Stowe,  *  John 
Bull,  Doctor  of  Musique,  one  of  the  organists 
of  His  Majesties  Chappell-royall,  and  Iree  of 
the  Merchant- taylors,  being  in  a  citizen's  gowne, 
VOL.  I 


cappe,  and  hood,  played  most  excellent  melodie 
upon  a  small  pajrre  of  Organes,  placed  there  for 
that  purpose  onley.'  {Chronicles,  edit.  1681, 
p.  891.)  [On  the  day  after  this  feast  Bull  and 
Nathaniel  Giles  (the  Master  of  the  children) 
were  admitted  into  the  livery  of  the  Company* 
On  Dec.  20  in  the  same  year  Bull  resigned  the 
Gresham  Professorship  (which  was  only  tenable 
by  unmarried  men)  and  two  days  later  he] 
obtained  from  the  Bishop  of  London  a  marriage 
licence  for  himself  and  '  Elizabeth  Walter  of  ^e 

Strand,  maiden,  aged  about  24,  daughter  of 

Walter,  citizen  of  London,  deceased,  she  attend- 
ing upon  the  Bt.  Hon.  the  Lady  Marchioness  of 
Winchester.'  They  were  to  marry  at  *  Christ 
Church,  London.'  In  1611  he  was  in  the 
service  of  Prince  Henry,  and  his  name  stands 
first  on  the  roll  of  the  Prince's  musicians,  with  a 
salary  of  £40  per  annum.  [For  the  marriage  of 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Prince  Palatine  (Feb. 
14, 1612-18)  he  wrote  an  anthem  to  the  words  of 
the  Benediction,  beginning  'God  the  Father,  God 
the  Son.']  The  old  Cheque  Book  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  records  under  date  of  1618  that  'John 
Bull,  Doctor  of  Musicke,  went  beyond  the  seas 
without  license,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Archduke's  service,  and  entered  into  paie  there 
about  Michaelmas.'  It  seems  that  he  had  been 
preparing  for  this  step  some  months  previously, 
for  in  &e  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  No. 
6194)  is  preserved  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bull  to 
Sir  M.  Hicks,  wishing  his  son's  name  to  be 
inserted  instead  of  his  own  in  some  patent  dated 
April  26, 1612.  [According  to  Ward,  Bull  left 
England  owing  to  his  'being  possess'd  with 
crotchets  as  many  musicians  are,'  but  in  a 
letter  (dated  May  80,  1614,  Add.  MS.  6194) 
from  Trumbull,  the  British  minister  at  Brussels, 
to  James  I.,  tiie  writer  says  that  he  had  in- 
formed the  Archduke  '  that  it  was  notorious  to 
all  the  world,  the  said  Bull  did  not  leave  your 
Majesties  service  for  any  wrong  done  unto  him, 
or  for  matter  of  religion,  under  which  fained 
pretext  he  now  sought  to  wrong  the  reputation 
of  your  Majesties  justice,  but  did  in  that  dis- 
honest manner  steal  out  of  England  through 
the  guilt  of  a  corrupt  conscience,  to  escape  ti^e 
punishment,  which  notoriously  he  had  deserved, 
and  was  designed  to  have  been  inflicted  on  him 
by  the  hand  of  justice,  for  his  incontinence,  forni- 
cation, adultery,  and  other  grievous  crimes. '  On 
leaving  England  Bull  went  to  Brussels,  where  he 
became  one  of  the  organists  in  the  Archduke's 
chapel,  under  Geiy  de  Ghersem.  In  1617  he 
was  appointed  organist  of  Antwerp  Cathedral 
in  succession  to  Rumold  Waelrent.  The 
Chapter  Act- Books  record  payments  to  him  in 
Feb.  1619-20,  and  again  in  the  same  month  of 
1622-28  of  sums  of  12  Livres  d^Artois  (florins). 
In  1620  he  was  living  in  a  house  actjoining  the 
south  door  of  the  Cathedral  He  died  at  Ant- 
werp on  March  12  or  18, 1628,  and  on  the  15th 
was  buried  on  the  south  side  of  Notre  Dame.] 
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A  portrait  of  Bull  is  preserred  in  the  Music 
School  Collection  at  Oxford.  It  is  painted  on 
panel,  and  represents  him  in  the  habit  of  a 
bachelor  of  music.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
head  are  the  words,  *  An.  iEtotis  svab  27, 1689,' 
and  on  the  right  side  an  hour-glass,  upon  which 
is  placed  a  human  skull,  with  a  bone  across  the 
mouth.  Round  the  four  sides  of  the  frame  is 
written  the  following  homely  distich : — 

The  bull  by  force 
In  field  doth  raigne : 
But  Bull  bv  skill 
Good  will  doth  gayne. 

[Another  portrait  of  him,  a  half-length  taken 
in  later  life,  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Gum- 
mings.  A  Ust  of  MSS.  containing  compositions 
by  Bull  will  be  found  in  Ward's  Lives  of  the 
Oresham  Professors  (1740).  Some  of  these  can 
be  traced  at  the  present  day,  but  two  important 
volumes  seem  to  have  disappeared.     They  are 

(1)  No.  16  in  Pepusch's  Catalogue.  A  large 
quarto  written  by  Gulielmus  a  Messaus,  organist 
of  St.  Walpurga,  Antwerp,  between  April  6 
and  Oct.  20,  1628,  containing  (inter  alia) 
thirty-eight  organ  and  virginal  pieces  by  Bull ; 

(2)  The  first  volume  of  Pepusch's  No.  18. 
The  second  volume  is  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(Add.  MS.  28, 623).  The  missing  volume  contains 
twenty-four  pieces  by  BulL  It  was  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  Richard  Clark,  and  contains 
the  composition  upon  which  was  based  the 
claim  made  on  behalf  of  Bull  to  the  authorship 
of  *God  save  the  King'  (see  God  save  the  Kino  ; 
also  the  Musical  Tirnes  for  1878).  Amongst 
the  other  works  mentioned  by  Ward,  Pepusch's 
No.  13  (*  Deus  omnipotens ')  is  to  be  found  in 
a  MS.  written  by  John  Bcddwin,  now  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Buckingham  Palace ;  it  is 
an  arrangement  of  the  'Star'  anthem.  As 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  following  is  a  list 
of  Bull's  vocal  compositions  now  extant : — 

tlM. 


8.  '  In  the  departure  of  the  Lord.'    (Lelghton'a  '  Tteres,'  1614.) 

9.  '  In  Thee,  O  Lord.'    (BoniMd's  '  Church  Muslck.'  1641.) 

Of  Bull's  instrumental  pieces  (mostly  for 
organ  or  virginals,  but  including  a  few  com- 
positions for  viols)  nearly  150  are  in  existence. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  *  Parthenia '  (a  collec- 
tion of  pieces  for  virginals  by  Bull,  Byrd,  and 
Gibbons,  printed  early  in  the  17  th  century)  ; 
in  the  *  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book  *  (published 
by  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel,  Leipzig,  1899,  2  vols.); 
in  the  following  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  : 
Additional  MSS.  10,444,  11,586,  23,628, 
29,401,  30,485,  31,403,  31,723,  and 
86,661.  Also  in  the  Imperial  Library,  Vienna 
(No.  17,771)  ;  at  Berlin  (Royal  Library,  MS. 
191) ;  the  Public  Library,  New  York ;  in  the 


Library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music ;  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  Royal  Library 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  In  the  last-named  col- 
lection there  is  a  volume  of  unsolved  Canons  by 
Bull.  A  copy  of  Holbome's  *  Citthame  School,' 
which  formerly  belonged  to  him,  is  in  the  Uni- 
versity Library,  Cambridge. 

Bull's  merits  as  a  composer  have  been  dealt 
with  by  Dr.  Willibald  Nagel  (GeschiehU  der 
Musik  in  England,  ii  (1897),  p.  155,  etc)  and 
Dr.  Seiffert  {QeschichU  der  Klaviermusik  (1899), 
p.  54,  etc.).  His  music  is  very  unequal,  and 
generally  is  more  ingenious  than  beautiful. 
The  most  striking  examples  of  his  innovations, 
both  rhythmic  and  harmonic,  are  to  be  foimd  in 
an  *Ut,  re,  mi'  (Fitz.  Virg.  Book,  vol.  i.  p.  183). 
But  as  an  executant  he  occupied  a  place  in  the 
first  rank.  He  has  been  aptly  termed '  the  Liszt 
of  his  age,'  and  he  belongs  to  the  group  of 
composers  who  did  much  to  develop  harpsichord 
music  In  this  respect  his  connection  with 
Sweelinck  is  of  interest,  and  the  fact  that  the 
great  Amsterdam  organist  included  a  Canon  of 
Bull's  in  his  work  on  composition,  and  that 
Bull  wrote  a  fantasia  on  a  fugue  of  Sweelinck's 
within  a  few  months  of  the  death  of  the  latter, 
seems  to  show  that  the  two  men  were  on  terms 
of  personal  friendship.] 

The  above  is  founded  on  Dr.  Rimbault*s 
article  in  the  original  edition :  corrections  and 
additions  (in  square  brackets)  by       w.  b.  s. 

BULL,  Ole  Borneman,  a  remarkable  violin 
virtuoso,  was  bom  Feb.  5,  1810,  at  Bergen  in 
Norway,  where  his  father  practised  as  a  phy- 
sician. Some  members  of  the  family,  especially 
an  uncle,  were  very  musical,  and  at  the  frequent 
meetings  held  for  quartet-playing,  the  boy  be- 
came early  familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  Without  hav- 
ing regular  instruction  he  soon  tried  his  hand  at 
fiddling,  and  made  such  progress  as  to  enable 
him  not  only  to  take  part  in  these  domestic 
practices,  but  also  to  play  first  violin  in  the 
public  orchestra.  His  first  teaclier  was  Paulsen, 
a  Dane,  and  later  on  he  received  some  instruc- 
tion from  a  pupil  of  BaHlot's,  a  Swede  named 
Lundholm,  who  had  settled  at  Bergen.  In  the 
main,  however,  he  was  a  self-taught  player.  His 
individuality  was  so  strongly  marked  as  to  leave 
but  little  room  for  the  direct  influence  of  a 
teacher.  He  was  himself  a  true  son  of  the 
North,  of  athletic  build  and  independent  char- 
acter ;  and  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life  was 
the  love  he  bore  to  his  native  land.  The  glori- 
ous scenery  of  the  mountains  and  Qords  of  his 
home,  the  weird  poetry  of  the  Sagas  of  the  North, 
took  hold  of  his  sensitive  mind  from  early  child- 
hood and  filled  his  imagination.  They  were  re- 
flected in  his  style  of  playing,  and  gave  to  it  that 
originality  and  poetic  charm  by  which  he  never 
failed  to  captivate  his  audience  His  father  did 
not  approve  of  a  musical  career,  and,  after  having 
gone  through  the  grammar  school  at  Betgen,  Ole 
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Bull  was  sent  to  the  aniyersity  of  Christiania  to 
study  theology.  Very  soon,  however,  we  find 
him  the  conductor  of  a  musical  and  dramatic 
society  in  that  town.  At  this  time  political 
feeling  ran  high  in  Norway,  and  he  appears  to 
have  taken  some  part  in  the  agitation.  At  all 
events  he  suddenly  left  the  country  in  1829  and 
went  to  Cassel  to  satisfy  an  ardent  desire  of  see- 
ing and  hearing  Spohr,  for  whose  violin  composi- 
tions he  had  a  sincere  admiration.  Spohr  appears 
to  have  behaved  somewhat  coldly  to  the  rather 
eccentric  and,  to  him,  utterly  unknown  young 
enthusiast,  and  the  latter  lefb  Oassel  much  dis- 
appointed. He  made  a  short  stay  at  Gottingen, 
where  his  boisterous  manner  involved  him  in  a 
duel,  and  then  returned  to  Norway,  where  he 
played  with  much  success  at  public  concerts  in 
Bei^n  and  Troncyhem.  But  it  was  not  till  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1881  that  his  powers  as  an 
executant  were  fully  developed.  He  failed  to 
gain  admittance  to  the  Conservatoire,  but  it  was 
then  that  he  first  heard  Paganini,  and  this  con- 
stituted, as  he  himself  used  to  declare,  the 
turning-point  of  his  life.  Paganini's  playing 
made  an  immense  impression  on  him,  and  he 
threw  himself  with  the  utmost  vigour  into  the 
pursuit  of  technical  studies  in  order  to  emulate 
the  feats  performed  by  the  great  Italian  virtu- 
oso. Meanwhile  his  limited  means  were  ex- 
hausted, and  being  too  proud  to  ask  for  further 
assistance  from  his  father,  and  failing  to  get  an 
appointment  in  one  of  the  orchestras,  he  fell  into 
serious  difficulties.  According  to  one  report  he 
attempted  in  a  fit  of  despair  to  commit  suicide 
by  throwing  himself  into  the  Seine  ;  according 
to  another  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness 
brought  on  by  low  living  and  mental  anxiety. 
Fortunately  at  this  time  he  came  under  the 
motherly  care  of  a  benevolent  Parisian  lady,  who 
nursed  him,  and  whose  daughter  he  afterwards 
married.  After  his  recovery  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Paris  (April  18, 1832),  assisted  by 
Chopin  and  Ernst,  and  then  started  for  Italy, 
where  he  created  a  perfect  furore.  From  this 
time  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  travelling 
all  over  Europe  and  North  America,  taking  now 
and  then  a  summer's  rest  in  Ids  native  country. 
He  played  first  in  London,  May  21, 1836  ;  at  the 
Philharmonic,  June  6,  and  during  thenextsixteen 
months  he  gave  274  concerts  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  In  1 843  he  went  to  America 
for  the  first,  and  in  1879  for  the  fifth  and  last 
time.  His  success  and  popularity  in  the  States 
were  unbounded,  and  he  began  to  amass  a  con- 
siderable fortune.  He  frequently  revisited  his 
native  land,  and  made  himself  a  beautiful  home 
near  Bergen.  [On  his  return  to  Norway  in 
1845,  he  formed  a  scheme  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Norse  theatre  at  Bergen,  and  brought  it  to 
actual  fulfilment  in  1850.]  To  the  end  of  his 
life  he  retained  a  passionate  love  for  the  North 
and  his  country-men  ;  and,  touched  by  the 
atrject  poverty  of  many  of  them,  he  conceived 


the  idea  of  founding  a  Norwegian  colony  in  the 
States.  With  a  view  to  the  execution  of  thia 
scheme  he  acquired  a  large  tract  of  land 
(125,000  acres^  but,  though  he  was  not  with- 
out natural  shrewdness  in  business  matters,  he 
unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  swindlers, 
who  sold  to  him  what  was  really  the  property 
of  a  third  party.  Bull  was  in  consequence  in- 
volved in  a  troublesome  and  expensive  lawsuit, 
by  which  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his  capital. 
But,  nothing  daunted,  he  resumed  travelling 
and  playing  to  replace  what  was  lost  [He  tried 
to  found  an  academy  of  music  in  Ohristiania, 
but  it  had  no  lasting  result.  In  1870  he 
married  an  American  lady,]  and  on  Feb.  5, 
1880,  he  celebrated  Ids  seventieth  birthday  in 
America ;  on  August  17  of  the  same  year  he 
died  at  his  coimtry  seat  at  Lyso,  near  Bergen. 
His  death  was  deplored  as  a  national  loss. 

Ole  Bull  was  a  man  of  remarkable  character 
and  an  artist  of  undoubted  genius.  Tall,  of 
athletic  build,  with  large  blue  eyes  and  rich 
flaxen  hair,  he  was  the  very  type  of  the  Norse- 
man, and  there  was  a  certain  something  in  his 
personal  appearance  and  conversation  which 
acted  with  almost  magnetic  power  on  those  who 
approached  him.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  we  find  in  him  unmistak- 
able traits  of  charlatanism,  such  as  when  he 
seriously  relates  (see  his  Biography,  by  Sara 
BuU)  tiiat  his  *Polacca  guerriera*  was  *  first 
conceived  while  ganng  alone  at  midnight  on 
Mount  Vesuvius  flaming  through  the  darkness,' 
or  when  he  played  the  fiddle  on  the  top  of  the 
great  Pyramid  t 

Spohr,  who  was  by  no  means  prepossessed  in  his 
favour,  writes  of  him  in  his  autobiography : — 
'  His  playing  in  chords  and  the  certainty  of  his 
left  hand  are  admirable,  but,  like  Paganini,  he 
sacrifices  too  many  of  the  noble  qualities  of  the 
violin  to  his  tricks.  His  tone,  on  account  of  the 
thinness  of  the  strings  he  uses,  is  bad ;  and 
owing  to  the  use  of  an  almost  flat  bridge  he  can, 
on  the  2nd  and  3rd  strings,  play  in  the  lower 
positions  only,  and  then  oily  piano.  Hence  his 
performances,  whenever  he  does  not  execute  his 
tricks,  are  monotonous.  We  experienced  this  in 
his  playing  of  some  of  Mozart's  quartets.  At 
the  same  time  he  plays  with  much  feeling,  if  not 
with  cultivated  taste.* 

This  criticism,  as  far  as  it  goes,  no  doubt  is 
fair  and  correct ;  but  it  entirely  ignores  those 
peculiarities  of  Ole  Bull's  talent  which  constitute 
his  claim  to  an  eminent  position  among  modem 
violinists,  and  explain  his  success.  In  the  first 
place  his  technical  proficiency  was  such  as  very 
few  violinists  have  ever  attained  to.  His  play- 
ing in  double-stoppings  was  perfect ;  his  staccato, 
upwards  and  downwards,  of  the  utmost  bril- 
liancy ;  and  although  he  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  serious  musician  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term,  yet  he  played  with  warm  and  poetical, 
if  somewhat  sentimental,  feeling.     He  has  often 
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been  described  as  the  'flaxen-haired  Paganini,' 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  to  a  certain  extent 
influenced  by  the  great  Italian.  But  his  imita- 
tion hardly  went  beyond  the  reproduction  of 
certain  technicalities,  such  as  an  extensive  use 
of  harmonics,  pizzicatos  with  the  left  hand,  and 
similar  eflects.  In  every  other  respect  the  style 
of  the  two  men  was  as  different  as  the  colour  of 
their  hair.  While  Paganini's  manner  reflected 
his  passionate  Southern  nature  to  such  an  extent 
that  his  hearers  felt  as  under  the  spell  of  a 
demon,  Ole  Bull  transferred  his  audience  to  the 
dreamy  moonlit  regions  of  the  North.  It  is 
this  power  of  conveying  a  highly  poetical  charm 
— a  power  which  is  absolutely  beyond  any  mere 
trickster  or  ordinary  performer — that  redeems 
him  from  the  reproach  of  charlatanism.  His 
rendering  of  Scandinavian  airs  never  £Buled  to 
charm  and  move,  and  his  tours  deforce,  if  they 
raised  the  smile  of  the  musician,  invariably 
carried  away  his  audience.  He  appears  to  have 
been  conscious  of  his  inability  to  do  justice  to 
serious  music — at  least  he  never,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  movements  of  Paganini, 
played  anything  but  his  own  compositions.  His 
private  rendering  of  quartets  is  said  to  have 
proved  the  wisdom  of  this  self-imposed  re- 
straint. 

He  used  on  his  violin  an  almost  flat  bridge, 
an  arrangement  which  enabled  him  to  produce 
beautiful  eflects  by  the  playing  of  chords  and 
passages  in  four  parts,  but  which  had  the  obvi- 
ous disadvantages  already  mentioned.  His  bow 
was  of  unusual  length  and  weight,  such  as  no 
man  of  smaller  stature  and  strength  could  effec- 
tively or  comfortably  wield. 

Three  only  of  his  numerous  compositions  ap- 
pear to  have  been  published  :  a  set  of  <  Yaria- 
zioni  di  bravura,'  'La  Preghiera  d'una  madre,' 
and  a  'Nottumo.'  The  rest  consisted  of  two 
concertos  and  other  solo  pieces,  of  which  a 
'Polacca  guerriera'  appears  to  have  been  his 
cheval  de  bataille.  The  titles  of  others,  such 
as  'The  Niagara,'  'Solitude  of  the  Prairies,' 
*  To  the  memory  of  Washington,'  betray  their 
American  origin. 

The  dates  and  main  facts  contained  in  this 
article  are  taken  from  the  biography  of  Ole  Bull 
by  his  second  wife,  Sara  C.  Bull  (1886).    p.  D. 

BUNGERT,  August,  bom  at  Mulheim  a/d 
Buhr,  March  14,  1846,  was  at  first  a  pupil  of 
Ferdinand  Kuflerath,  and  studied  at  the  Cologne 
Oonsorvatorium,  1860-62.  In  1869  he  was 
music -director  at  Kreuznach,  but  in  1878-81 
applied  himself  anew  to  the  study  of  counter- 
point under  KieL  A  quartet  for  piano  and 
strings  gained  a  prize  offered  by  the  Florentine 
Quartet  in  1878.  The  composition  of  piano 
pieces,  songs,  and  several  orchestral  works 
('Tasso,*  'Hohes  Lied  der  Liebe,'  and  'Auf 
der  Wartburg')  occupied  him  untU  in  1884  a 
comic  opera,  '  Die  Studenten  von  Salamanka ' 
was  produced  at  Leipzig.    He  has  more  recently 


tmdertaken  to  write  and  compose  a  tetralogy  of 
operas,  'Die  Homerische  Welt,*  the  fourth  of 
which,  'Odysseus'  Heimkehr,'  was  produced  at 
Dresden  in  1896.  It  stirred  a  oonsiderabla 
amount  of  dispute  as  to  its  musical,  poetic,  and 
dramatic  merits ;  but  the  next  section  to  be 
made  public,  '  Kirke '  (Dresden,  Jan.  29,  1898) 
seems  to  have  been  conspicuously  less  successful 
than  the  other,  which  was  given  a  good  many 
times  and  attracted  much  attention.  Another 
section,  dealing  with  the  death  of  Ulysses,  is 
announced  for  the  winter  of  1903-4.  Bungert's 
methods  are  very  definitely  based  upon  those  of 
Wagner,  and  he  understands  a  good  deal  of 
the  art  of  stage  effect  M. 

BUNN,  Alfred,  manager  and  dramatic 
author,  bom  probably  April  8,  1796  or  1797, 
was  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  director,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  lessee,  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Elliston  gave  him  his  first 
appointment  as  stage-manager  of  Drury  Lane  in 
1828,  when  he  was  quite  a  young  man  ;  in  1826 
he  was  manager  of  the  Birmingham  Theatre, 
and  in  1888  held  the  same  post  at  Drury  Lane 
and  Oovent  Garden.  He  first  obtained  a  certain 
celebrity  as  a  manager  by  endeavouring  in  about 
1835  to  establish  an  English  Opera.  'The 
Maid  of  Artois,'  and  a  few  years  later  'The 
Bohemian  Girl,'  'The  Daughter  of  St  Mark,' 
and  other  operas  by  Balfe,  were  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  under  Bunn's  management;  and 
for  the  first  of  these  works  Hme.  Malibran  was 
engaged  at  the  then  unprecedented  rate  of  £125 
a  night  Bunn  also  brought  out  Benedict's 
'Brides  of  Venice'  and  Vincent  Wallace's  'Man- 
tana.'  For  most  of  these  operas  Bunn  himself 
furnished  the  libretto,  which  however  was  in 
every  case  of  French  origin.  He  was  the  author 
or  adapter  of  a  good  many  dramas  and  farces,  in- 
cluding '  The  Minister  and  the  Mercer,'  a  trans- 
lation of  Scribe's  'Bertrand  et  Raton,'  which,  on 
its  first  production,  obtained  remarkable  success. 
He  was  notorious,  not  only  for  his  remarkably 
poor  poetry,  but  for  various  literary  and  theatric^ 
squabbles.  He  received  damages  in  1836  for  an 
assault  committed  by  Macready,  and  his  'Word 
with  Punch,'  a  bitter  satire,  obtained  something 
like  fame ;  it  is  a  bibliographical  rarity.  On 
Dec.  17, 1840,  he  was  dedared  a  bankrupt  In 
the  latter  year  he  published  a  volume  of  memoirs, 
under  the  title  of  T?ie  Stage.  In  later  life  he 
became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  died  of  apoplexy 
at  Boulogne,  Dec  20,  1860.  (Did.  of  NaL 
Biog,)    [See  Drury  Lane.]  h.  s.  e. 

BUNNlNG,  Herbert,  composer  and  con- 
ductor, is  the  son  of  a  shipowner ;  was  bom 
in  London,  May  2,  1868,  and  was  educated  at 
Harrow.  Matriculated  at  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford,  and  entered  the  army  through  Sie 
Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst,  as  a  uni- 
versity candidiEite,  obtaining  a  commission  in 
the  4th  Queen's  Own  Hussars  in  1884.  After 
two  years'  service  he  resigned  his  commission  in 
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order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  fayourite 
pursmt,  musio. 

From  his  earliest  childhood  his  loye  of  music 
made  itself  manifest.  His  musical  studies  began 
in  London  with  Herr  Bruno  Schurig;  continued 
at  Hanoyer  under  Herr  Engel  (Director  of  the 
Gonseiratorium),  and  at  Harrow  under  Mr.  John 
Farmer.  He  subsequently  studied  in  France, 
and  in  Italy  (Milan)  under  Oayaliere  Cesare 
Dominicetti,  and  at  his  death,  under  Oayaliere 
Yincenzo  Ferroni,  both  holding  the  chair  of  Alta 
Gomposizione  at  the  Milan  Conservatorio. 

He  was  appointed  musical  director  of  the 
Lyric  Theatre  in  1892.  During  1892-98,  Charles 
Lecocq's  '  Incognita/  I.  Albeniz's  'Magic  Opal/ 
and  Goring  Thomas's  '  Golden  Web '  were  pro- 
duced under  his  direction.  He  subsequently 
conducted  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre 
during  the  years  1894-96. 

His  compositions  include,  'Lodoyico  il  Moro,' 
a  soena  for  baritone  and  orchestra  sung  by 
Eugene  Oudin  at  a  Saturday  concert  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  1892  ;  a  prelude  for  orchestra 
written  for  the  third  act  of  '  Incognita,'  and 
produced  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  in  the  same  year  ; 
a  '  Village  Suite,'  for  orchestra,  produced  at  a 
Crystal  Palace  Saturday  concert  (published  by 
Oertel  k  Co.) ;  two  overtures  for  orchestra ; 
'Mistral'  and  'Spring  and  Youth,'  both  pro- 
duced in  1897,  the  first  at  Manns's  benefit 
concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  second 
at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society;  the 
'Shepherd's  Call,'  an  intermezzo  for  horn  and 
strings,  played  for  the  first  time  at  the  Lyric 
Theatre  in  1898  ;  besides  numerous  vocal  and 
instrumental  publications. 

The  chief  event  of  his  musical  life  was  the 
production  of  his  opera  *  Princess  Osra '  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  on  July  14,  1902  (published 
by  Enoch  k  Co.).  As  an  operatic  composer  he 
may  be  described  as  original,  with  modes  of 
musical  thought  acquired  by  residence  and  study 
abroad.  When  in  the  lyrical  vein  he  writes 
with  rare  distinction  and  delicacy,  and  with  a 
tinge  of  Gallic  sentiment.  His  aims  in  the 
more  dramatic  pages  are  those  of  modem  musical 
Italy.  Much  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  from 
Mr.  Bunning  in  the  future.  w.  w.  o. 

BUNTING,  Edward,  son  of  an  English 
engineer  and  an  Irish  lady,  bom  at  Armagh  in 
February  1778.  He  was  educated  as  an  organ 
and  pianoforte  player  [studying  the  former 
instrament  under  William  Ware,  of  St.  Anne's 
Church,  Belfast,  and  acting  occasionally  as  his 
deputy,  up  to  1820,  when  he  went  to  live  in 
Dublin.  His  official  position  in  Belfast  was 
organist  to  the  Second  Congregation,  Rosemary 
Street,  from  1806  to  1817.— w.  h.  o.  f.1  He 
distinguished  himself  for  his  love  of  Irish 
music,  of  which  he  published  three  collections. 
The  first,  '  A  General  Collection  of  the  Ancient 
Irish  Music,'  etc.,  containing  Irish  airs  'never 
before  published,'  came  out  in  1796,  published 


by  Preston  in  London,  and  pirated  by  Lee  in 
Dublin.  A  second  edition,  containing  75  ad- 
ditional airs  (words  by  Campbell  and  others), 
and  a  dissertation  on  the  Egyptian,  British, 
and  Irish  Harps,  appeared  in  1809.  A  third 
ooUection,  containing  upwards  of  150  airs,  of 
which  more  than  120  were  then  for  the  first 
time  given  to  the  public,  was  published  in  1840. 
This  last  collection  is  remarkable  for  a  disserta- 
tion of  100  pages  upon  the  history  and  practice 
of  music  in  Ireland.  According  to  this  disserta- 
tion, *  the  occasion  which  first  confirmed  him  in 
his  partiality  for  the  airs  of  his  native  country 
was  the  great  meeting  of  the  Harpers  at  Belfast 
in  1 792.  Before  this  time  there  had  been  several 
similar  meetings  at  Granard,  in  the  county  of 
Longford,  which  had  excited  a  surprising  degree 
of  interest  in  Irish  music  throughout  that  part 
of  the  country.  The  meeting  at  Belfast  was 
however  better  attended  than  any  that  had  yet 
taken  place,  and  its  effects  were  more  permanent, 
for  it  kindled  an  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
north  which  bums  bright  in  some  warm  and 
honest  hearts  to  this  day.  All  the  best  of  the 
old  class  of  Harpers — a  race  of  men  then  nearly 
extinct,  and  now  gone  for  ever — Dennis  Hemp- 
son,  Arthur  O'Neill,  Charles  Fanning,  and  seven 
others,  the  least  able  of  whom  has  not  left  his 
like  behind,  were  present'  Aided  by  O'Neill 
and  the  other  harpers,  Bunting  immediately 
began  to  form  his  first  collection.  He  travelled 
into  Derry,  Tyrone,  and  Connaught,  where, 
especially  in  the  last,  he  obtained  a  great  number 
of  excellent  airs.  His  first  and  second  collections 
contain  the  best  Irish  airs,  although  in  his  third 
there  are  several  very  good  ones,  and  some  very 
curious.  Among  these  last  are  the  'caeinans 
or  dirges,  and  airs  to  which  Ossianic  and  other 
old  poems  are  sung,'  and  which  the  editor  gives 
as  '  very  ancient ' — many  hundred  years  old.  He 
afterwards  endeavours  to  analyse  the  stracture  of 
Irish  airs,  and  to  point  out  their  characteristics. 

Bunting  died  in  Dublin,  Dec  21,  1843,  and 
was  interred  at  Mount  Jerome.  His  death  was 
absolutely  unnoticed.  *  He  was  of  no  party,  and 
therefore  honoured  of  none,  and  yet  this  un- 
honoured  man  was  the  preserver  of  his  countr3r's 
music'  (Dub,  Unin,  Mag.f  Jan.  1847  ;  PfivaU 
Sources,)    [Did,  of  Not,  Biog^         E.  F.  K. 

BUONAMICI,  Giuseppe,  bora  at  Florence 
Feb.  12,  1846,  was  taught  the  piano  at  first  by 
his  uncle,  Giuseppe  Ceccherini,  and  entered  the 
Munich  Conservatorium  at  the  late  age  of  twenty- 
two  years,  where  he  became  pupil  of  Von  Billow 
for  piano,  and  Rheinberger  for  composition ; 
after  a  little  more  than  two  years'  study  he  was 
appointed  professor  in  the  institution.  In 
1878  he  returned  to  Florence  as  director  of  the 
choral  society  *Cherubini,'  and  professor  of  the 
piano  at  the  'Istituto  Musicalc'  He  founded 
a  famous  trio-party  in  Florence,  and  the  cause 
of  serious  music -study  in  Italy  has  found  in 
him  a  most  ardent  champion.     He  wrote  some 
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chamber  compositions  daring  his  residence  in 
Munich,  but  his  most  important  work  is  his 
admirable  editions  of  pianoforte  literature,  and 
more  particularly  a  set  of  studies  on  special 
difficulties  in  Beetiioven  (published  by  Venturini, 
Florence,  and  dedicated  to  the  students  at  the 
English  Royal  Academy  of  Music),  and  an 
edition,  much  more  recently  published,  of  Beet- 
horen's  sonatas.  These,  as  well  as  The  Art  of 
Scale  Study,  are  published  by  Augener  k  Go. 
Another  valuable  work  of  his  is  an  edition  of  50 
studies  by  Bertini,  intended  as  preparatory  to 
Billow's  edition  of  the  Cramer  studies.  On 
rare  occasions  he  has  appeared  as  a  pianist  in 
London  ;  the  first  time  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
London  Musical  Society  on  May  24,  1887,  and 
the  second  at  the  Philharmonic  concert  of  June 
5,  1890.  On  the  former  occasion  he  played 
the  '  Choral  Fantasia '  of  Beethoven,  and  on 
the  latter  the  same  master's  concerto  in  E  flat. 
In  1892  and  1893  he  gave  single  recitals  in 
London,  and  his  playing  created  a  wholly 
fayourable  impression  on  those  capable  of  judg- 
ing. It  is  restrained  and  consummately  artistic ; 
his  touch  is  exquisite,  and  his  interpretations 
of  Beethoven  are  of  singular  beauty.  M. 

BUONONCINL     See  Bononcini. 

BUBANELLO.     See  Galuppi. 

BURDEN  or  BURTHEN.  Old  songs  and 
ballads  frequently  had  a  chorus  or  motto  to 
each  verse,  which  in  the  language  of  the  time 
was  called  a  Burden  or  Bob.  One  of  the  most 
ancient  and  most  popular  was  *  Hey  troly  loly 
lo,*  quoted  in  Piers  Plowman^  1862,  and  other 
early  songs.  It  occurs  after  every  line  of  a  song 
of  the  time  of  Edward  lY.  (Sloane  Ma  No. 
1584);  and  in  Isaac  Walton's  Compleat  Angler 
is  the  burden  of  *  0  the  sweet  contentment  the 
countryman  doth  find.'  In  the  ballad  of  'Sir 
Eglamore,'  which  was  very  popular  in  the  17th 
century,  the  burden  is  <Fa  la,  lanky  down 
diUy.' 

It  is  probable  that  the  burdens  were  accom- 
panied by  motion  or  dancing.  See  Much  Ado 
abou>t  Nothing^  III.  iv.  S8,  [Ballad.]  Burden 
also  means  the  drone  or  bass  of  a  bagpipe. 
[Faux-bourdon/I  w.  h.  c. 

BURGMCTLLEik,  Norbert,  composer  ;  bom 
at  Diisseldorf,  Feb.  8,  1810  ;  son  of  the  then 
music-director  there,  who  died  in  1824,  well 
known  and  honoured  as  one  of  the  fotinders  and 
conductors  of  the  Lower  Rhine  festivals.  Nor- 
bert very  early  showed  extraordinary  musical 
talent  After  leaving  his  father  he  studied  at 
Gassel  under  Spohr  and  Hauptmann.  But  a 
sickly  constitution  prevented  his  full  develop- 
ment, and  he  died  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe  May  7, 
1886.  He  left  much  music  behind  him,  of 
which  two  symphonies,  an  overture,  and  some 
other  pieces  were  published  by  Kistner,  all, 
notwithstanding  their  natural  immaturity,  mani- 
festing great  ability,  lively  imagination  fhll  of 
ideas,  freshness  of  invention,  and  a  strong  feel- 


ing for  classical  form.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that,  if  his  life  had  been  spared, 
concentration  and  strength  would  have  come 
with  years,  and  that  BurgmUUer  would  have 
reacheid  a  high  place  in  his  art.  Schumann 
valued  him  greatly :  he  begins  a  memorial 
notice  of  him  by  saying  that  since  the  early 
death  of  Schubert  nothing  more  deplorable  had 
happened  than  thatofBurgmiiller((?£5.  Schrifien, 
iii.  145).  His  elder  brother,  Joh.  Friedrich 
Burgmiiller,  bom  1806  at  Regensburg,  died  Feb. 
18, 1874,  at  Beaulieu,  Seine-et-Oise,  wrote  many 
pianoforte  pieces,  mainly  intended  for  juvenile 
performers.  A.  M. 

BURLA,  or  BURLESCA,  a  musical  joke  or 
playful  composition  ;  J.  S.  Bach's  Partita  8, 
in  A  minor,  contains  a  Burlesca  as  the  fifth 
piece.  Schumann  has  a  Burla  in  op.  124,  No. 
12.  [One  of  Richard  Strauss's  most  agreeable 
works  is  a  'Burleske'  for  pianoforte  and  or- 
chestra.] w.  H.  0, 

BURLETTA,  a  droll  or  facetious  musical 
drama  or  farce,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
Italian  verb  burlare,  *  to  jest,'  or  *  to  ridicule.' 
The  burletta  found  its  way  from  Italy  through 
France  to  England.  The  most  celebrated  ex- 
ample produced  in  England  was  the  Beggar's 
Opera  in  1727,  written  by  Gay,  and  adapted 
to  the  popular  melodies  of  the  day.  In  1787 
appeared  *  The  Dragon  of  Wantley,'  by  Henry 
Carey  and  Lampe,  which  succeeded  so  well  that 
it  was  followed  in  1738  by  a  second  part  or 
sequel,  entitled  *  Margery.*  w.  h.  o. 

BURMESTER,  Willy,  violinist,  bom  March 
16,  1869,  at  Hamburg,  was  in  the  first  instance 
a  pupil  of  Joachim,  but  after  four  years  of  study 
in  Berlin  seceded  in  1885  from  the  Joachim 
school  and  developed  his  technique  upon  '  vir- 
tuoso '  lines.  His  programmes  include  all  the 
styles,  but  his  interpretation  of  the  classic  con- 
certos and  sonatas  is  somewhat  cold,  and  he  is 
best  known  as  a  Paganini  player.  He  enjoys 
an  enviable  reputation  on  the  continent,  but  has 
not  yet  conquered  either  the  American  or  the 
English  public  On  his  first  visit  to  London 
(1895)  his  marvellous  technical  feats  were  ad- 
mired, especially  his  left-hand  pizzicato  and 
rapid  runs  in  thirds  and  tenths,  but  his  intona- 
tion was  pronounced  uncertain ;  and  on  his 
second  visit  (1908)  he  played  to  very  scanty 
audiences.  But  those  present  at  the  more 
recent  performances  were  made  aware  that  he 
has  ripened  into  a  very  consummate  master  of 
the  violin.  He  has  been  a  considerable  sufferer 
through  having  wom  the  end  of  his  first  finger 
down  to  the  nerve.  w.  w.  a 

BURNEY,  Charles,  Mus.Doc.,  was  bom 
at  Shrewsbury,  April  12,  1726,  and  educated  at 
the  firee  school  there.  He  was  subsequently 
removed  to  the  free  school  at  Chester,  where  he 
commenced  his  musical  studies  under  Edmund 
Baker,  the  organist  of  the  Cathedral.  When 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  he  returned  to  his 
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native  town,  and  for  three  years  pursued  the 
study  of  music,  as  a  future  profession,  under 
his  eldest  half-brother  James  Bumey,  organist 
of  St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury.  He  was  next  sent 
to  London,  and  for  three  years  studied  under 
Dr.  Ame.  He  contributed  some  music  to 
Thomson's  '  Alfred,'  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
March  80,  1745.  In  1747  he  published  six 
sonatas  for  two  violins  and  bass.  Shortly  after- 
wards Fulke  Greville  paid  Ame  £800  to  cancel 
his  articles,  and  took  Bumey  to  live  with  him. 
In  1749  he  was  elected  organist  of  St.  Dionis- 
Backchurch,  Fenchurch  Street,  and  in  the  winter 
of  the  same  year  engaged  to  take  the  harpsi- 
chord in  the  'New  Concerts,'  then  recently 
established  at  the  King's  Arms  in  Ck)mhilL 
In  1749  he  married  Miss  Esther  Sleepe,  who 
died  in  1761.  Eight  years  after  her  death  he 
married  Mrs.  Stephen  Allen  of  Ljmn.  In  *the 
following  year  he  composed  the  music  of  two 
dramas — Mendez's  'Robin  Hood,' and  'Queen 
Mab ' — for  Drury  Lane.  Being  threatened  with 
consumption,  however,  he  could  not  continue 
these  exertions,  and,  in  1751,  accepted  the 
situation  of  organist  of  Lynn -Regis,  Norfolk, 
where  he  remained  for  the  succeeding  nine  years. 
In  this  retreat  he  formed  the  design,  and  laid 
the  foundation,  of  his  future  History  of  Music 
In  1759  he  wrote  an  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day, 
which  was  performed  at  Ranelagh  Gardens. 
In  1760,  his  health  being  completely  restored, 
he  returned  to  London  and  again  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  profession. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  Bumey 
published  several  concertos  for  the  hiurpsichord 
which  were  much  admired ;  and  in  1766  he 
brought  out  at  Drury  Lane,  with  moderate 
success,  both  words  and  music  of  a  piece  entitled 
*  The  Cunning  Man,'  founded  upon,  and  adapted 
to  the  music  of  J.  J.  Rousseau's  'Devin  du 
Village.'  On  June  23,  1769,  the  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Music,  on  which  occasion 
his  exercise  consisted  of  an  anthem  of  consider- 
able length,  with  overture,  solos,  recitatives, 
and  choruses,  which  continued  long  to  be  a 
favourite  at  the  Oxford  Music  Meetings,  and 
was  several  times  performed  in  Germany  under 
the  direction  of  Emanuel  Bach.  In  the  mean- 
time, neither  the  assiduous  pursuit  of  his  pro- 
fession, nor  his  many  other  engagements  had 
interrupted  his  collections  for  his  History  of 
Musie,  He  had  exhausted  aU  the  information 
that  books  could  afford  him,  and  was  far  from 
what  he  desired.  The  present  state  of  music 
could  only  be  ascertained  by  personal  investiga- 
tion and  converse  with  the  most  celebrated 
musicians  of  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  his 
own.  He  resolved  to  make  the  tour  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  furnished  with 
powerftd  letters  of  introduction  from  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich  (a  nobleman  devoted  to  music) 
quitted  London  in  June  1 770.     He  spent  several 


days  in  Paris,  and  then  went  by  Lyons  and 
Geneva  (where  he  had  an  accidental  interview 
with  Voltaire)  to  Turin,  Milan,  Padua,  Venice, 
Bologna,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  consult- 
ing everywhere  the  libraries  and  the  leamed ; 
hearing  the  best  music,  sacred  and  secular,  and 
receiving  the  most  cheerful  and  liberal  assistance 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  object  On 
his  retum  to  England,  Dr.  Bumey  published 
an  account  of  his  tour,  in  one  volume,  which 
was  exceedingly  well  received,  and  deemed  so 
good  a  model  that  Dr.  Johnson  professedly 
imitated  it  in  his  own  Tour  to  the  Hebrides^ 
saying,  '  I  had  that  clever  dog  Bumey's  Musical 
Tour  in  my  eye.'  In  July  1772,  Dr.  Bumey 
again  embarked  for  the  continent  to  make  the 
tour  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  of  which 
he  published  an  account  in  two  volumes.  At 
Vienna  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the 
intimate  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  poet 
Metastasio.  Here  he  also  found  two  of  the 
greatest  musicians  of  that  age,  Hasse  and  Gluck. 
From  Vienna  he  proceed^  through  Prague, 
Dresden,  and  Berlin,  to  Hamburg,  and  thence  by 
Holland  to-  England,  where  he  immediately  de- 
voted himself  to  arranging  the  mass  of  materials 
thus  collected. 

In  1778  Dr.  Bumey  was  elected  an  F.R.S.  ; 
and  in  1776  the  first  volume  of  his  General 
History  of  Music  appeared  in  4to.  In  the  same 
year  the  complete  work  of  Sir  John  Hawkins 
was  published.  Bumey's  subsequent  volumes 
were  published  at  unequal  intervals,  the  fourth 
and  last  appearing  in  1789.  Between  the  two 
rival  histories,  the  public  decision  was  loud  and 
immediate  in  favour  of  Dr.  Bumey.  Time  has 
modified  this  opinion,  and  brought  the  merits 
of  each  work  to  their  fair  and  proper  level — ad- 
judging to  Bumey  the  palm  of  style,  arrange- 
ment, and  amusing  narrative,  and  to  Hawkins 
the  credit  of  minuter  accuracy  and  deeper  re- 
search, more  partictdarly  in  parts  interesting  to 
the  antiquary  and  the  literary  world  in  general. 
Bumey's  first  volume  treats  of  the  music  and 
poetry  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  music  of  the 
Hebrews,  Egyptians,  etc  The  second  and  third 
volumes  comprise  all  that  was  then  known  of 
the  biographies  of  the  great  musicians  of  the 
15  th,  16  th,  and  17  th  centuries.  The  fourth 
volume  is  perhaps  less  entitled  to  praise.  Whole 
pages  are  given  to  long-forgotten  and  worthless 
Italian  operas,  whilst  the  great  works  of  Handel 
and  J.  S.  Bach  remain  unchronicled  ;  the  latter 
indeed  is  almost  ignored. 

When  the  extraordinary  musical  precocity  of 
the  infant  Crotch  first  excited  the  attention  of 
the  musical  profession  and  the  scientific  world, 
Bumey  drew  up  an  account  of  the  infant  phe- 
nomenon, which  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1779,  and  published  in  the 
PhilosophiccU  Trcmsadions,  The  commemora- 
tion of  Handel  in  1784  again  called  forth  his 
I  literary  talents ;  his  account  of  these  perform- 
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ances,  published  in  4to  for  the  benefit  of  the 
musical  fund,  is  well  known  to  every  musical 
reader.  Dr.  Bumey  also  wrote  An  Essay  to- 
wards the  History  of  CometSy  1769  ;  A  Plan  for 
a  Music  School,  1774  ;  and  the  lAfe  omd  Letters 
of  MetastasiOy  3  vols.,  Svo,  1796.  His  last 
labour  was  on  Rees's  Cyclopedia^  for  which  work 
he  furnished  all  the  musical  articles,  except 
those  of  a  philosophical  and  mathematical  kind. 
His  remuneration  for  this  was  £1000,  and  as 
most  of  the  matter  was  extracted  without  altera- 
tion from  his  History y  the  price  was  large. 

During  a  long  life  Dr.  Bumey  enjoyed  the 
intimate  acquaintance  of  almost  every  contempo- 
rary who  was  distinguished  either  in  literature 
or  the  arts  ;  with  Johnson  he  was  on  terms  of 
friendship ;  and  it  is  known  that  soon  after 
Johnson's  death,  he  had  serious  thoughts  of 
becoming  his  biographer.  For  many  years  Dr. 
Bumey  lived  in  St.  Martin's  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  in  a  house  once  the  residence  of  Newton, 
and  still  standing ;  but  in  1788,  on  being  ap- 
pointed organist  of  Chelsea  College,  he  removed 
to  a  suite  of  apartments  in  that  biiilding,  where 
he  spent  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  in 
the  enjoyment  of  independence,  and  of  a  family, 
each  individual  of  which  (thanks  to  their  parents' 
early  care  and  example)  had  attained  high  dis- 
tinction in  some  walk  of  literature  or  science. 
*  In  all  the  relations  of  private  life,'  says  one  of 
his  biographers,  '  his  character  was  exemplary, 
and  his  happiness  such  as  that  character  de- 
served and  honoured.  His  manners  were  pecu- 
liarly easy,  spirited,  and  gentlemanlike ;  he  pos- 
sessed all  the  suavity  of  the  Chesterfield  school 
without  its  stiffness — all  its  graces,  unalloyed  by 
its  laxity  of  moral  principle.*  At  length,  full  of 
years,  and  rich  in  all  that  should  accompany 
old  sge,  he  breathed  his  last  on  April  12,  1814, 
at  Chelsea  College.  His  remains  were  deposited, 
on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  that  institution,  attended  by  his  own 
family  (of  which  he  lived  to  see  the  fourth 
generation),  the  chief  officers  of  the  college,  and 
many  others  of  rank  and  talent.  A  tablet  to 
his  memory  was  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Since  1806  he  had  been  in  receipt  of  a  pension 
of  £800,  granted  by  Fox.  In  1810  he  was 
made  a  foreign  member  of  the  Institut  de 
France. 

His  intelligent  and  expressive  face  has  been 
preserved  by  Reynolds,  in  a  fine  portrait,  en- 
graved, by  Bartolozzi,  and  Barry  has  introduced 
him  in  his  large  picture  at  the  Society  of  Arts. 
His  bust  was  executed  by  Nollekens  in  1805. 

As  a  composer  Dr.  Burney's  principal  works, 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  are 
'Sonatas  for  two  Violins  and  a  Base,'  two  sets  ; 
'  Six  Comet  Pieces  with  Introduction  and  Fugue 
for  the  Organ ' ;  '  Twelve  Canzonetti  a  due  voci 
in  canone,  poesie  dell'  Abate  Metastasio';  'Six 
Duets  for  German  Flutes ' ;  Six  Concertos  for 
Violin,  etc.  in  eight  parts ' ;  '  Two  Sonatas  for 


Pianoforte,  Violin  and  Violoncello  * ;  and  *  Six 
Harpsichord  Lessons.'  [Additions  and  correc- 
tions from  Diet,  of  Nat.  BiogJ\  B.  F.  b. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  musical 
extracts  in  his  History  of  Music : — 

VoL  L  oontalna  no  mnalcal  ewnplff  of  oooMqaanotk 

Bonuuioe  on  the  death  of  aiohnrd  L,  from  the  Proranfid        .  MS 

Prologue  to  the  Pitraphnue  of  the  BpUtle  for  St.  Stepbfln'a  Daj  901 

PUln-SoDs  for  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  BrmnffeUat.  .  .  955 
Song  fbr  Mew  Year's  Day 


Chanaon  de  Roland         ....... 

Two  Chanaoue  da  Chatelaln  de  Ooacy 

Chanaona  du  Roman  d'Alexandre 

Song  of  Thibaut  of  Navarre 

Chanaon 'L'antrier  par  la  mating' 

Old  French  aong  (fragment) '  Fanx  aamUant '    . 

Hymn  '  Alia  TiiniU  beaU' 

Bong  on  the  Tlctoiy  obtained  at  Aglnooiiii. 

'Somer  laioomenin'     . 

Cantilena  of  Outdo 

Oanoninepldiapenteby  Okcnhelm 

La  Deploration  de  Jehan  Okenhelm.  par  Joaquin  dea  PHa 
Two  oanona  from  Joaquin's  Miaaa  aine  nomine  . 
Trio  '  Plenl  sunt'  from  Joaquin'a  Miaaa  'I'homme  ann<* . 
Oaanna  from  Joequin'a  maaa  *  Flayaan  regrte' 

Benedlctua  from  Do. 

•  M iaericordiaa.' MoteetUB 

'  Morae  JoTia  t«r  maiiml '  (monody  on  Joaquin'a  death)  Be 
dictua 


aoo 

8M 

828 
S84 

407 
41B 
474 
481 
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BURROWES,  John  Frbokleton,  born  in 
London,  April  23, 1787,  was  a  pupil  of  William 
Horsley.  He  first  made  himself  known  as  a 
composer  by  an  overture  and  several  vocal 
pieces  with  orchestral  accompaniments,  and 
afterwards  by  an  overture  produced  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  original  members.  He  soon, 
however  abandoned  these  pursuits  for  the  less 
distinguished  but  more  profitable  one  of  com- 
posing and  arranging  for  the  pianoforte.  Bnr- 
rowes  was  the  author  of  77is  Thorough- Bass 
Primer  and  The  FvanoforU  Prvnur^  both  which 
have  passed  through  many  editions,  and  are 
still  in  request.  He  was  also  the  composer  of 
some  ballads  and  many  pianoforte  pieces.  For 
nearly  forty  years  beheld  the  situation  of  organist 
of  St  James's  Church,  Piccadilly.  He  died 
March  81,  1852.  w.  H.  H. 

BURTON,  AvEBY.  English  pre-Reformation 
composer.  A  five-part  Mass  by  him  (*  Ut  Re  Mi 
Fa  Sol  La ')  is  in  the  Oxford  Music  School  Col- 
lection  (MS.  Mus,  Sch,  E.  876-381).  On  Nov. 
29,  1494,  one  pound  was  paid  to  *  Burton '  for 
making  a  Mass  {Privy  Parse  expenses  of  Hmry 
VII.),  He  may  be  identified  with  the  Auerie 
whom  Morley  names  in  his  list  of  authorities 


{Plain  and  Easy  IntroducHon,  1697),  whose 
name  appears  as  composer  of  a  piece  for  the 
organ,  in  B.  M.  Add.  M3.  29,996.  The  name 
of  *  Davy '  Burton  appears  in  the  List  of  Henry 
VIII.  *8  Chapel,  1620.  o.  K.  p.  A. 

BURTON,  John,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  bom 
1780,  was  a  pupil  of  John  Keeble,  the  theorist. 
He  became  one  of  the  first  harpsichord  players  of 
his  time,  particularly  as  regards  expression.  He 
died  in  1786.  w.  h.  h. 

BURTON,  Robert  Seniob.  Bom  Sept  1, 
1820,  at  Dewsbury,  studied  under  Cipriani 
Potter,  and  succeeded  S.  S.  Wesley  in  1849  as 
organist  of  Leeds  Parish  Church,  a  post  he 
occupied  till  1880.  His  claim  to  notice  rests 
chiefly  on  the  important  share  he  took  in  direct- 
ing and  improving  the  choral  music  for  which 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  famous.  He  was 
conductor  and  chorus-master  of  many  Yorkshire 
societies,  in  York,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Hudders- 
field,  Halifax,  Bamsley,  Harrogate,  Holmfirth, 
Malton,  and  elsewhere.  He  was  also  chorus- 
master  to  the  first  Leeds  Festival,  in  1868,  and 
received  the  same  appointment  for  the  abortive 
festival  of  1861,  and  again  when  the  festivals 
were  resumed  in  1874,  but  soon  resigned  the 
position,  in  consequence  of  differences  of  opinion 
with  the  committee.  His  most  important  work 
was  perhaps  in  connection  with  the  Bradford 
Festival  Choral  Society,  which  he  trained  and 
conducted  from  1878  to  1887,  an  office  which  in- 
cluded the  preparation  of  works  for  the  Bradford 
subscription  concerts  founded  and  conducted  for 
many  years  by  Hall^  The  essential  feature  of 
his  method  was  his  careful  attention  to  vocal 
phrasing,  by  which  he  added  greatly  to  the 
artistic  refinement  of  Yorkshire  choruses.  He 
died  at  Harrogate,  August  2,  1892.       H.  T. 

BUSBY,  Thomas,  the  son  of  a  coach-painter, 
was  bom  in  Westminster  in  December  1766* 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  him  into 
the  Westminster  Abbey  choir,  he  was  placed 
under  Champness  for  singing  and  Knyvett  for 
harpsichord.  In  the  summer  of  1769  he  sang 
at  Vauxhall  at  a  weekly  salary  of  ten  guineas. 
On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  in  the  same  year, 
he  was  articled  for  three  years  to  Battishill, 
and  for  some  time  after  the  expiration  of  his 
articles  devoted  himself  to  composition  and 
musical  literature,  acting  as  parliamentary  re- 
porter to  the  London  Courant,  and  contributing 
musical  criticisms  to  the  European  Review  and 
other  periodicals.  He  worked  at  a  setting  of 
Pope's  'Messiah'  for  some  years,  and  it  was 
produced  in  1799  with  considerable  success,  as 
*  The  Prophecy. '  About  1 786  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  St  Mary's,  Newington,  and  in  the 
same  year  collaborated  with  Arnold  in  bringing 
out  a  Musical  Dictionary.  In  1798  he  was 
elected  organist  of  St  Mary,  Woolnoth.  After 
the  performance  of  his  oratorio,  he  set  to  work 
on  various  odes  by  Pope  and  Oray,  and  Ossian's 
'Comala' ;  in  1800  he  wrote  music  for  a  ver- 
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sion  of  Eotzebue's  'Joanna,'  and  a  so-called 
secular  oratorio,  *  Britannia,'  was  song  at  Go  vent 
Garden,  with  Mara  in  the  principal  part  In 
June  1801  he  took  the  degree  of  Mu8.D. 
at  Gambridge.  In  1802  he  wrote  music  to 
Holcroft's  *Tale  of  Mystery,'  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  to  Miss  Porter's  *  Fair  Fugitives.*  His 
last  dramatic  work  was  the  music  to  Lewis's 
'Rugantino,'  1805.  He  died  at  Pentonville 
May  28, 1838.  He  was  a  man  of  great  industry, 
and,  besides  the  works  enumerated,  wrote  and 
published  the  following :  The  Age  of  OeniuSf  a 
satirical  poem,  1785  ;  Dictionary  of  Music, 
1786,  etc.  ;  Tfie  Divine  Harmonist,  1788 ; 
Melodia  Britannica,  1790  ;  The  Monthly  Musi- 
cal JoumcU  (four  numbers),  1801  ;  a  transla- 
tion of  Lucretius,  1818  ;  A  Orammar  of  Music, 
1818  ;  A  History  of  Music  (compiled  from 
Bumey  and  Hawkins),  2  vols.  8vo,  1819 ; 
Conoert-Hoom  and  Orchestra  Anecdotes,  8  vols. 
12mo,  1825  ;  A  Musical  Manual,  or  Technical 
Directory,  1828.  (Diet,  of  Living  Authors, 
1816;  Buahj,  Hist,  of  Music  ;  Private  Sources,) 
[Additions  and  corrections  from  the  Diet,  of  Nat, 
Biog,"]  E.  F.  R. 

BUSNOIS,  Anthoink,  a  distinguished  musi- 
cian of  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  was 
probably  a  native  of  Picardy.  In  a  composition 
of  his  written  between  1461  and  1467,  and 
printed  at  p.  105  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr. 
Adler's  Sechs  Trienter  Codices,  he  describes 
himself  as  a  pupil  of  Okeghem  and  as  '  illustris 
comitls  de  Ghaulois  indignum  musicum.'  The 
person  referred  to  is  clearly  the  Gomte  de 
Gharolais,  who  in  1467  became  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  is  known  to  history  as  Gharles  the 
Bold.  Busnois  continued  in  the  service  of  the 
Gourt  of  Burgundy  under  Gharles  and  his  suc- 
cessor Mary  down  to  1481,  and  was  afterwards 
director  of  the  choir  at  the  church  of  St.  Sauveur, 
Bruges,  where  he  died  in  November  1492. 

Busnois  is  frequently  cited  as  an  authority 
by  the  theorists  of  the  period.  In  1 476  Tinctor 
dedicated  his  treatise  De  natura  et  proprietaie 
tonorum  to  *  prsestantissimis  ac  celeberrimis  artis 
musicae  professoribus  Domino  Johanni  Okeghem, 
christianissimi  regis  Francorum  protho-capellano, 
ac  Magistro  Antonio  Busnois,  iUustrissimi  Bur- 
gundorum  ducis  cantorL' 

Two  Magnificats,  a  Mass  Ecce  AncxUa  and 
four  motets  by  Busnois  are  extant  in  a  manu- 
script of  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels.  Many 
of  his  secular  pieces  are  contained  in  the  Dijon 
MS.  295  and  in  God.  Magliabech.  59  of  the 
National  Library  of  Florence.  Some  of  his 
songs  are  included  in  Petrucci's  early  publica- 
tions, the  Odhecaton  (1501),  Canti  cifiquanta 
(1501),  and  CaTiti  centocinquanta  (1508),  from 
the  latter  of  which  Eiesewetter  transcribed 
three  songs  in  the  appendix  to  Verhandelingen, 
etc,  Amsterdam,  1829.  Two  more  have  been 
printed  by  Dr.  Adler  from  the  Trent  manu- 
scripts. J.  F.  R.  8. 


BUSONI,  Ferettcoio  Bekvenuto,  bom  at 
Empoli  near  Florence,  on  April  1,  1866,  was 
son  of  Ferdinando  Busoni,  a  clarinet  player, 
and  Anna  Weiss,  his  wife,  a  pianist,  frx»m  whom 
he  received  his  early  tuition  in  music  At  nine 
Busoni  appeared  in  Vienna,  and  there  he  studied 
under  Professor  Hans  Schmitt,  and  at  Graz, 
under  W.  A.  Remy  (i.e.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Mayer), 
after  which  came  his  first  concert  tour  in  Italy. 
At  seventeen  Busoni  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Accademia  Filarmonica  of  Bologna,  and 
Florence  struck  a  gold  medal  in  his  honour. 
In  1886  Busoni  took  up  his  residence  in  Leipzig 
in  order  to  devote  himself  to  composition  ;  but 
financial  considerations  drove  him  to  accept  a 
post  of  professor  at  Helsingfors  in  1 888,  which 
post  he  exchanged  in  1 890  for  one  at  the  Moscow 
Gonservatoire,  afterwinningthe  Rubinstein  prize. 
After  a  brief  stay  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Busoni  again 
returned  to  Europe  in  1893,  and  has  since  resided 
in  Berlin,  whence  he  has  made  numerous  concert 
tours,  and  has  visited  England  repeatedly.  His 
compositions  include  an  orchestral  suite,  two 
string  quartets,  a  large  number  of  pianoforte 
pieces,  notably  op.  20,  a  <  ballet  scene ' ;  a 
'  Symphonisches  Tongedicht,'  op.  82  ;  a  violin 
concerto  in  D,  op.  85  ;  a  '  Goncertstiick '  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra,  op.  81  ;  a  pianoforte 
concerto  (new)  ;  a  fourth  ballet  scene,  op.  38  ; 
and  a  brilliant  set  of  variations  and  fugue  (op. 
22)  on  Ghopin's  G  minor  prelude,  as  well  as  a 
remarkable  arrangement  for  pianoforte  of  Bach's 
organ  works,  in  the  execution  of  which  Busoni 
is  almost  unrivalled  in  the  present  day.  Busoni 
is  a  highly  gifted  and  accomplished  pianist  of 
the  romantic  school ;  his  technique  is  superb, 
and  his  power  of  poetical  interpretation  is  very 
great.  B.  H.  L. 

BUTLER,  Thomas  Hamlt,  son  of  John 
Butler,  professor  of  music,  was  bom  in  London 
in  1762.  He  received  his  early  musical  educa- 
tion as  a  chorister  of  the  Ghapel  Royal  under  Dr. 
Nares.  On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  was  sent 
to  Italy  to  study  composition  under  Piccinni, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  was  engaged  by  Sheridan  to  com- 
pose for  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Differences 
however  arising,  he  quitted  England  at  the 
expiration  of  his  engagement  and  settled  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  established  himself  as  a 
teacher,  and  where  he  died  in  1823.  Butler, 
composed  the  music  for  'The  Widow  of 
Delphi,'  a  musical  comedy  by  Richard  Gum- 
berland,  1780,  besides  many  pieces  for  the 
pianoforte.  w.  h.  h. 

BUTT,  Glaba,  bom  at  Southwick,  Sussex, 
Feb.  1,  1873,  studied  with  Daniel  Rootham  at 
Bristol^  and  in  1889  gained  a  scholarship  at 
the  Royal  GoUege  of  Music,  whore  she  was  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Blower.  After  some  appear- 
ances of  a  more  or  less  tentative  kind,  at  college 
concerts,  etc  (she  sang  in  a  mass  of  Palestrina 
at  a  concert  of  the  Bach  Ghoir  on  May  81, 1892, 
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and  at  a  Musioal  Guild  concert  in  the  following 
antumn),  she  made  her  d^but  at  the  Albert 
Hall  as  Ursula  in  'The  Golden  Legend/  on 
Dec  7  of  the  same  year,  and  three  days  after- 
wards sang  the  part  of  Orpheus  at  the  pupils' 
performance  of  Gluck's  opera  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  Her  commandmg  stature  and  fine 
stage  presence  greatly  assisted  the  effect  of  her 
beautiful  voice,  and  from  that  time  her  suc- 
cess has  been  unqualified.  She  was  at  once  in 
great  request  for  concerts  of  all  kinds,  and  at 
her  first  festival  engagements  at  Hanley  and 
Bristol,  in  Oct.  1898,  she  made  a  most  favour- 
able impression.  In  1895  she  went  to  Paris  to 
study  with  H.  Bouhy,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  a  few  lessons  from  Mme.  Etelka  Gerster. 
The  phenomenal  beauty  of  her  rich  contralto 
voice  led  her  at  first  to  trust  too  exclusively 
to  its  natural  qualities  ;  but  as  she  has  advanced 
in  her  art,  she  has  become  more  careful,  and 
the  interpretations  she  gives  of  the  songs  she 
sings  are  now  always  interesting  and  often 
admirable.  In  Elgar's  'Sea  Pictures,'  written 
especially  for  her  (Norwich,  Oct.  6,  1899)  she 
made  a  conspicuous  success.  At  the  succeeding 
Norwich  Festival  of  1902,  two  new  compositions 
were  written  for  her,  Frederic  Oliffe's  *  Triumph 
of  Alcestis '  and  Herbert  Bedford's  '  Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  in  the  latter  of  which  she  was  associated 
with  her  husband,  Mr.  R.  Exknerley  Rumford, 
a  baritone  singer  of  remarkable  excellence,  who 
was  bom  in  London,  Sept  2,  1870.  He  studied 
with  Henschel  and  Alfred  Blume,  and  in  1894 
went  to  Paris  to  study  with  Georges  Sbriglia.  On 
Feb.  16,  1893,  he  had  made  a  successful  first 
appearance  at  one  of  Henschel's  Symphony  Con- 
certs at  St.  James's  Hall,  and  after  his  return 
from  Paris  rose  rapidly  to  a  position  of  remark- 
able popularity  with  the  public  and  musicians. 
Among  his  greatest  artistic  successes  may  be 
mentioned  his  singing  of  the  principal  part  in 
Bach's  'St.  MatUiew'  Passion,  at  the  Bach 
Festival  on  April  6,  1897,  and  at  the  Popular 
Concert  of  Jan.  31,  1898,  he  gave  a  singularly 
beautiful  interpretation  of  the  four  'Emste 
Gesange'  of  Brahms.  He  married  Miss  Butt 
at  Bristol  on  June  26,  1900.  M. 

BUTTON  &  WHITAKER.  A  notable  music- 
publishing  house,  the  business  of  which  was 
founded  upon  that  of  Messrs.  Thompson  and 
carried  on  in  their  old  premises  75  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  —  the  north-west  side.  S.  J. 
Button,  a  bookseller  of  24  Paternoster  Row,  at 
first  became  junior  partner  with  Purday,  and 
they  directly  succeeded  Henry  Thompson ;  this 
was  about  1804-5.  In  1807  the  names  were 
transposed  into  Button  k  Purday,  and  the 
following  year  the  firm  became  Button  k 
Whitaker,  the  latter  being  John  Whitaker,  the 
eomposer  (q.v,).  Button  k  Whitaker,  besides 
republishing  works  originally  issued  by  the 
Thompson  family,  put  forth  great  quantities  of 
the  popular  songs  of  the  day,  books  of  sacred 


music,  small  volumes  of  flute  music,  oollectiona 
of  glees,  and  of  country-dances,  etc. 

Before  1816  the  partnership  existed  under 
the  titles  'Button,  Whitaker,  k  Beadnell'  or 
'Button  k  Company,'  and  in  1820 as  'Whitaker 
k  Co. '  The  business  ceased  about  1830.     F.  K. 

BUTTSTETT  (or  BUTTSTEDT),  Johann 
Heinbich,  bom  at  Bindersleben  near  Erfurt, 
April  25,  1666,  was  a  pupil  of  Pachelbel,  and 
organist  successively  at  the  Reglerkirche  (1684), 
the  Eauffmannskirche  (1687),  and  the  Haupt- 
kirche  ( 1 6  9 1 )  of  Erfurt  He  published  a  volume 
of  harpsichord  music,  '  Musicalische  Clavier- 
Eunst,'  etc.,  in  1716,  and  a  book  of  four 
masses  in  1720,  besides  some  choral-preludes, 
etc.,  for  organ,  but  his  chief  claim  to  notoriety 
is  his  attack  on  Mattheson's  '  Neu-eroffnetes 
Orchestre'  (1713),  published  under  the  title  of 
'  Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  tota  musica '  (Erfurt, 
1717) ;  as  a  defence  of  the  principles  of  solmisa* 
tion  the  work  is  of  interest,  but  Mattheson's 
rejoinder  in  Das  beschiUzte  Orehester  (1717),  and 
Da8  forscheTide  Orchestre,  demolished  Buttstett's 
position,  and  established  the  rights  of  modem 
musicians.  Buttstett  died  at  Erfurt,  Deo.  1, 
1727.         M. 

BUXTEHUDE,  Dietrich,  a  celebrated  or- 
ganist  and  composer,  bom  1687  at  Helsingor, 
Denmark,  where  his  father  Johann  was  organist 
of  the  Olai-church.  The  &ther  died  Jan.  22, 
1 674,  in  his  72nd  year.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  son  received  his  thorough  musical  education 
from  his  father  or  not.  In  April  1668  he  ob- 
tained the  post  of  organist  at  the  Marienkirche 
of  Lubeck — one  of  l^e  best  and  most  lucrative 
in  Germany — where  his  admirable  playing  and 
promising  abilities  excited  much  attention.  Here 
his  energy  and  skill  at  once  foimd  their  proper 
field.  Not  content  with  discharging  his  duties 
at  the  organ,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  instituting 
great  musical  performances  in  connection  with 
the  church  services,  and  in  1673  started  the 
'  Abendmusiken,'  or  evening  performances,  on 
which  Lubeck  peculiarly  prided' itself.  They 
took  place  annually,  on  the  five  Sundays  before 
Christmas,  beginning  between  four  and  five 
o'clock,  after  the  afternoon  service,  and  consisted 
of  concerted  pieces  of  sacred  music  for  orchestra 
and  chorus — the  former  improved  and  the  latter 
formed  by  Buxtehude— and  organ  performances. 
In  such  efforts  Buxtehude  was  well  seconded  by 
his  fellow  citizens.  The  musical  evenings  con- 
tinued throughout  the  18th  century,  and  into 
the  19th.  Further  particulars  concerning  them 
are  given  by  Spitta  in  his  Life  of  J,  S.  Bach 
(L  258,  from  MoUer's  Cfimbria  LitUratif  and 
Conrad  von  Hoveln's  BeglikkU  tmd  geschmiickU 
Lubeck)  ;  Mattheson  also  mentions  them  in  his 
VoUkommene  Kapellmeister,  The  best  testi- 
mony to  Buxtehude's  greatness  is  contained  in 
the  fact  of  Sebastian  Bach  having  made  a  jour- 
ney of  fifty  miles  on  foot  that  he  might  become 
personally  acquainted  with  the  LiibedL  oonoertl. 
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In  fiskct  Buztehade  became  the  great  musical 
centre  for  the  North  of  Europe,  and  the  yoimg 
musicians  flocked  around  him.  Amongst  these 
was  Nicolas  Bruhns,  who  excelled  Buztehude 
himself  both  in  composition  and  in  organ-playing. 

Buztehude  ended  his  active  and  deservedly 
famous  life  May  9,  1707.  His  strength  lay  in 
his  free  oi^n  compositions  {i.e,  pieces  not 
founded  on  chorals),  and  generally  in  instru- 
mental music,  pure  and  simple.  These  are  re- 
markable as  the  earliest  assertion  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  pure  instrumental  music,  which  was 
afterwards  so  fully  developed  by  Baoh.  In 
treatment  of  chorales  on  the  organ  Buztehude 
was  not  equal  to  the  school  of  Pachelbel ;  but 
to  judge  him  from  one  side  only  would  be 
unfair.  A  Ust  of  his  works  is  in  the  Qudlen- 
Lexikon,  Spitta  edited  two  volumes  of  Buz- 
tehude's  organ -works  (1876),  including  the 
'  Abendmusiken '  from  1678  to  1687,  and 
occasional  pieces,  many  of  them  published  at 
Liibeck  during  his  lifetime.  Earlier  instru- 
mental compositions  Spitta  was  not  able  to  dis- 
cover; Mattheson  also  complained  that  of  Buz- 
tehude*s  clavier  pieces,  in  which  his  principal 
strength  lay,  few  if  any  existed.  A  collection 
of  seven  'Claviersuiten'  mentioned  by  Mattheson 
(Follk,  Kapellmeister,  180),  'in  which  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  planets  are  agreeably  ez- 
pressed,'  does  not  seem  to  be  now  in  ezistence. 
Fourteen  '  Choral -Bearbeitungen'  were  edited 
by  Dehn  (Peters).  Oommer  {Musica  Sacra,  i. 
No.  8),  G.  W.  Komer,  Busby  {Rist,  of  Music), 
and  A.  G.  Ritter  (Kunst  des  Orgelspiels),  have 
also  published  separate  pieces  of  his.  [A  volume 
of  sonatas  for  violin,  viol  da  gamba,  and  harpsi- 
chord, ed.  by  C.  Stiehl,  is  vol.  zi.  of  the  Denk- 
maler  deutscher  TonkunsL    (1903.)]    o.  f.  p. 

BYFIELD,  John,  organ-buDder.  [See  Harris 
&  Byfield,  and  Byfikld,  Jordan  k  Bridge 
below.] 

BYFIELD,  John,  junr.,  organ  -  builder. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  biography  except  that 
he  died  in  1774.  The  works  of  the  two  Byfields 
pass  current  under  one  head ;  but  Dr.  Rimbault 
is  able  to  quote  eighteen  instruments  (ftt)m  1750 
to  1771)  as  made  by  the  younger  Byfield.  The 
last  six  of  these  were  built  conjointly  with 
Green.     [See  Green.]  v.  de  p. 

BYFIELD,  JORDAN  k  BRIDGE,  con- 
jointly. Many  new  organs  were  required  for 
the  new  churches  built  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18  th  century,  and  many  incompetent  persons 
were  induced  to  become  organ-builders.  To  pre- 
vent the  sad  consequences  likely  to  follow,  these 
three  eminent  artists  formed  a  coalition  to  build 
organs  at  a  very  moderate  charge,  amongst  which 
may  be  cited  those  of  Great  Yarmouth  Church 
(1733)  and  of  St.  George's  Chapel  in  the  same 
town  (1740).  V.  DE  p. 

BYRD,  William,  is  generally  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Thomas  Byrd,  a  member  of  the 
Chapels  Royal  of  Edward  YI.  and  Mary ;  but 


this  statement  is  purely  coigectural,  the  only 
evidence  upon  which  it  rested — viz.  that  Byrd'a 
second  son  was  named  Thomas,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, after  his  grand&ther — having  been  dis- 
proved by  the  discovery  that  he  was  named 
after  his  godfather  Thomas  Tallis.  The  date 
(1588)  usually  given  as  that  of  William  Byrd's 
birth  is  conjectured  from  a  statement  that  he 
was  the  senior  chorister  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral 
in  1554,  when  his  name  was  alleged  to  appear 
in  a  petition  of  the  choristers  for  the  restoration 
of  certain  benefactions  to  which  they  were  en- 
titied.  This  petition  cannot  be  found  among 
the  public  records  of  the  year,  though  documents 
relating  to  the  restoration  of  the  payments  in 
question  are  in  ezistence,  and  in  these  William 
Byrd's  name  does  not  occur,  though  two  other 
choristers,  named  John  and  Simon  Byrd,  are 
mentioned.  That  he  was  bom  in  1542  or  1543 
is  proved  by  his  will,  made  in  November  1622, 
in  which  he  describes  himself  as  '  nowe  in  the 
eightieth  yeare  of  myne  age.'  It  seems  most 
likely  that  the  composer  was  a  native  of  Lincoln, 
where  a  Henry  Byide,  formerly  mayor  of  New- 
castle, died  on  July  18,  1512,  and  was  buried  in 
the  CathedraL  Families  of  the  same  name 
were  also  settied  in  the  16  th  century  at  Spald- 
ing, Epworth,  Moulton,  and  Pinchbeck.  Ac- 
cording to  Anthony  Wood,  Byrd  was  *  bred  up 
to  musick  under  Thomas  Tallis,'  but  the  first  au- 
thentic fact  in  his  biography  is  his  appointment 
as  organist  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  which  took 
place  probably  about  1563.  On  Sept  14,  1568, 
he  was  married  at  St.  Margaret  in  the  Close  to 
Ellen  or  Julian  Birley,  and  his  eldest  son  Chris- 
topher was  baptized  at  the  same  church  on  Nov. 
18,1569.  OnFeb.  22, 1569,  he  was  sworn  in  as  a 
memberof  the  ChapelRoyal,  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  left  Lincoln  immediately,  for  his  eldest 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  baptized  there  on  Jan. 
20,  1571-72,  and  on  Deo.  7,  1572,  Thomas 
Butler  was  elected  master  of  the  choristers  and 
organist  '  on  y*  nomination  and  commendation 
of  Mr.  William  Byrd.'  In  the  Chapel  Royal 
he  shared  with  Tallis  the  honorary  post  of 
organist,  and  on  Jan.  22,  1575,  the  two  com- 
posers obtained  a  patent  from  Elizabeth  for 
printing  and  selling  music  and  music  paper, 
English  and  foreign,  for  21  years,  the  penalty 
for  the  infringement  of  which  was  40  sMllings. 
This  monopoly  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
valuable,  as  a  petition  preserved  in  the  Stationers' 
Registers,  in  which  a  list  of  restrictions  upon 
printing  is  given,  records  that  'Bird  and  Tallys 
.  .  .  haue  musike  bokes  with  note,  which  the 
complainantes  confesse  they  wold  not  print  nor 
be  furnished  to  print  though  there  were  no 
priuilege.'  In  1575  Byrd  and  Tallis  published 
a  collection  of  motets,  'Cantiones,  qus  ab  ai^- 
mento  sacrse  vocantur,  quinque  et  sez  partium,' 
of  which  18  were  the  composition  of  BynL 
The  work  was  printed  by  Thomas  Yautrollier, 
and  was  dedicated  to  the  Queen.     It  contains 
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eulogistio  Latin  yerses  by  Riohud  Mulcaster 
and  Ferdinando  Bichordson,  an  anonymous 
Latin  poem  *De  Anglorom  Musica/  a  short 
Latin  poem  by  the  composers,^  and  an  epitome 
of  their  patent  On  June  27,  1577,  Byrd  and 
Tallis  petitioned  the  Queen  for  a  lease  in  re- 
version  for  21  years  of  the  yearly  value  of  £40. 
In  this  document  {Calendar  o/MSS,  at  Hatfield, 
Hist,  MSS.  Commission^  II.  p.  166),  it  is  stated 
that  Byrd  <  being  called  to  Her  Majesty's  senrioe 
from  Lincoln  Cathedral,  where  he  was  well 
settled,  is  now,  through  great  charge  of  wife 
and  children,  fallen  into  debt  and  great  necessity. 
By  reason  of  his  daily  attendance  in  the  Queen's 
service  he  is  letted  from  reaping  such  commodity 
by  teaching  as  heretofore  he  did.  Her  grant 
two  years  ago  of  a  licence  for  printing  music 
has  fallen  out  to  their  loss  and  hindnnce  to 
the  value  of  200  marks  at  least.'  From  the 
endorsement  of  this  document  it  would  seem 
that  the  petition  was  granted.  In  1578  he 
was  living  at  Harlington  in  Middlesex  where 
he  probably  remained  until  his  removal  to 
Stondon,  in  Essex,  about  1593.  A  glimpse  of 
Byrd  is  obtained  in  1679  in  a  letter  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum  {Lansd,  29,  No.  88)  from 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  Lord  Burghley, 
which  runs  as  follows :  '  My  dere  good  lorde  I 
amme  emestly  required  to  be  a  suiter  to  your 

Iordship]  for  this  berer,  M'.  berde,  that  your 
ordshijp  wyll  have  hime  in  remebrance  ^h 
your  iaxLQT  towardes  hime  seinge  he  cane  not 
inioye  that  wyche  was  his  firsts  sutte  [suit]  and 
granted  vnto  hime.  I  affle  the  more  importenat 
to  your  l[ordship]  for  that  he  is  my  frend  and 
cheffly  that  he  is  scoUemaster  to  my  daughter 
in  his  artte.  The  mane  is  honeste  and  one 
whome  I  knowe  your  l[ordship]  may  comande.' 
The  letter  is  dated  Feb.  28, 1679,  and  endorsed 
Bird  of  y*  Ohappell,'  but  what  the  suit  was  to 
which  it  refers  is  not  known.  About  1 579  Byrd 
wrote  a  three-part  song  for  Thomas  Legge's  Latin 
play  'Richardus  IIL'  On  the  death  of  Tallis 
in  1585  the  benefit  of  the  monopoly  in  music- 
printing  became  the  sole  property  of  Byrd,  who 
during  the  next  few  years  was  unusually 
active  in  composition.  In  1588  he  published 
'Psalmee,  Sonets,  and  Songs  of  Sadnes  and 
Pietie,  made  into  Musicke  of  fine  parts :  where- 
of^ some  of  them  going  abroade  among  diners, 
in  vntrue  coppies,  are  heere  truely  corrected, 
and  th'  other  being  Songs  very  rare  and  newly 
composed,  are  heere  published,  for  the  recreation 
of  all  such  as  delight  in  Mnsicke.'  This  work 
was  published  by  Thomas  Easts,  '  the  assigns 
of  W.  Byrd,'  in  1588.  In  Rimbault's  untrust- 
worthy Bibliotheea  Madrigaliana  an  undated 
edition  is  mentioned,  which  may  be  the  same 
as  one  mentioned  in  the  Stationers'  Register  as 
being  in  print  on  Nov.  6,  1687.  The  *  Songs 
of  Sadnes'  are  dedicated  to  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton:    prefixed    are    the   following  quaint 


'Reasons  briefely  set  do^Qie  by  th'  auctor,  to 
perswade  euery  one  to  leame  to  singe ' : — 

First,  it  is  a  knowledge  easelv  taught,  and  quickly 
learned,  where  there  Is  a  good  Master,  and  an  apt 
ScoUer.  '  *^ 

2.  The  exercise  of  sincpng  is  delightftUl  to  Natnre, 
and  good  to  preserue  the  health  of  Man. 

8.  It  doth  strengthen  all  parte  of  the  brest,  and  doth 
open  the  pipes. 

4.  It  is  a  singnler  good  remedie  for  a  stntUng  and 
stamering  in  the  speech. 

5.  It  is  the  best  meanes  to  procore  a  perfect  pronnnd- 
ation,  and  to  make  a  good  Orator. 

6.  It  is  the  onelv  way  to  know  where  Nature  hath 
bestowed  the  benefit  of  a  good  voyce ;  which  guift  is  so 
rare,  as  there  is  not  one  among  a  thousand,  that  hath 
it :  and  in  many,  that  excellent  guift  is  lost,  because 
they  want  Art  to  expreese  Nature. 

7.  There  is  not  any  Musicke  of  Instruments  whatso- 
euer,  comparable  to  that  which  is  made  of  the  voycea 
of  Men,  where  the  voyces  are  good,  and  the  same  well 
sorted  and  ordered. 

8.  The  better  the  voyce  is,  the  meeter  it  is  to  hononr 
and  seme  God  there-with:  and  the  voyce  of  man  is 
ohlefely  to  be  imployed  to  that  ende. 

Since  singing  is  so  eood  a  thing, 
1  wish  all  men  would  leame  to  singe. 

At  the  end  of  1588  Byrd  contributed  two 
madrigals  to  the  first  book  of  Nicholas  Tonge's 
Musica  Transaljrina,  and  in  the  following  year 
published  two  more  works.  The  first  of  these, 
*  Songs  of  Sundrie  Natures,  some  of  grauitie,  and 
others  of  mirth,  fit  for  all  companies  and  voyces,' 
was  dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  Gary,  Lord  Hunsdon, 
and  was  published  by  Thomas  Easts  ;  a  second 
edition  was  issued  by  Easte's  widow,  Lucretia,  in 
1610.  The  second, '  Liber  Primus  Sacrarum  Gan- 
tionum  quinque  vocum,'  was  dedicated  to  the 
Earl  of  Worcester.  It  was  published  by  Easte 
on  Oct.  25.  In  1590  Byrd  contributed  two 
settings  of  'This  sweet  and  merry  month  of 
May '  to  Thomas  Watson's  '  First  Sett  of  Italian 
Madrigalls  Englished ' ;  one  of  these  seems  to 
have  been  sung  before  Elizabeth  on  her  visit 
to  Lord  Hertford  at  Elvetham  in  1591.  On 
Nov.  4,  1591,  he  published  the  Liber  SeeuTidui 
Sacrarum  Cantianum,  dedicated  toLordLumley. 
During  this  period  of  his  life  Byrd  wrote  a  very 
large  amount  of  music  for  the  viiginals,  many 
manuscript  collections  of  which  are  still  extant. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  volume 
transcribed  for  the  use  of  Lady  Nevill  by  John 
Baldwin  of  Windsor,  which  consists  entirely  of 
Byrd's  compositions.  This  manuscript  was 
finished  in  1591,  and  furnishes  evidence  of  the 
repute  which  the  composer  enjoyed  at  this  time, 
Baldwin  quaintly  writing  against  Byrd's  name  at 
the  end  of  the  1 7th  piece,  *  Mr.  W.  Birde.  Homo 
memorabilia. '  The  great  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  as  a  musician  must  have  been  the  reason 
why  he  continued  to  hold  his  appointment  in 
the  Chapel  Royal,  where  for  some  time  he  had 
acted  as  organist,  though  throughout  his  life  he 
was  well  known  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  In 
Father  Morris's  Life  of  Father  WiUiam  Weston 
(*The  Troubles  of  our  Catholic  Forefathers,* 
second  series,  1875,  pp.  142-5)  will  be  found 
several  allusions  to  Byrd  as  a  recusant  from 
various  lists  preserved  in  the   State   Papers 
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(Domestio  Series,  Elizabeth,  cxlvi.  187,  di  11, 
dxvii  47,  oxdi.  48),  and  in  the  same  work  the 
following  interesting  passage  is  given  from  Father 
Weston's  Autobiography,  describing  his  recep- 
tion at  a  house  which  the  editor  identifiesas  being 
in  Berkshire,  the  residence  of  a  certain  Mr.  Bold : 
'  We  met  there  also  Mr.  Byrd,  the  most  celebrated 
musician  and  organist  of  the  English  nation, 
who  had  been  formerly  in  the  Queen's  Chapel, 
and  held  in  the  highest  estimation  ;  but  for  his 
religion  he  sacrificed  everything,  both  his  office 
and  the  Court  and  all  those  hopes  which  are 
nurtured  by  such  persons  as  pretend  to  similar 
places  in  the  dwellings  of  princes,  as  steps 
towards  the  increasing  of  their  fortunes.'  Thia 
was  written  in  the  summer  of  1686.  The 
Sessions  Bolls  of  the  County  of  Middlesex  show 
that  true  bills  '  for  not  going  to  church,  chapel, 
or  any  usual  place  of  common  prayer'  were  found 
against  *  Juliana  Birde  wife  of  William  Byrde ' 
of  Harlington  on  June  28,  1581 ;  Jan.  19,  April 
2, 1582 ;  Jan.  18,  April  15,  Dec.  4, 1583 ;  March 
27,  May  4,  Oct  5,  1584  ;  March  81,  July  2, 
1585  ;  and  Oct  7,  1586.  A  servant  of  Byrd's, 
one  John  Reason,  was  included  in  all  these  in- 
dictments, and  Byrd  himself  was  included  in 
that  of  Oct  7, 1586,  and  (without  his  wife  or  his 
servant)  a  true  bill  was  found  against  him  on 
April  7,  1592,  at  which  date  he  is  still  described 
as  of  Harlington.  As  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  Cheque -Book  of  Byrd's  giving 
up  his  place,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Father 
Weston's  information  on  this  point  was  in- 
correct 

About  1598  Byrd  became  possessed  of  the 
remainder  of  a  lease  (held  by  Lawrence  and 
William  Hollingworth)  of  Stondon  Place,  a  farm 
of  some  200  acres  near  Ongar,  E^ssex,  belonging 
to  William  Shelley,  who  was  shortly  afterwurds 
committed  to  the  Fleet  and  convicted  of  high 
treason  for  taking  part  in  an  alleged  Popish 
plot  The  property  was  sequestrated,  and  on 
July  15,  1595,  Byrd  obtained  a  crown  lease  of 
it  for  the  lives  of  his  son  Christopher  and  his 
daughters  Elizabeth  and  Rachel.  Shelley  died 
about  1601,  and  in  1604  his  heir  paid  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  the  restoration  of  his  lands, 
whereupon  his  widow  attempted  to  regain  pos- 
session of  Stondon,  which  formed  part  of  her 
jointure.  But  Byrd  was  still  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Court,  and  Mrs.  Shelley  was 
ordered  to  allow  him  to  enjoy  quiet  possession  of 
the  property.  In  spite  of  this,  on  Oct  27, 1608, 
she  presented  a  petition  to  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, praying  for  the  restoration  of  Stondon, 
and  setting  forth  eight  grievances  against  the 
composer.  In  this  document  Mrs.  Shelley  alleged 
that  Byrd  went  to  law  in  order  to  compel  her  to 
ratify  the  crown  lease,  but  being  unsuccessful  he 
combined  with  the  individuals  who  held  her 
other  jointure  lands  to  enter  into  litigation 
with  her,  and  when  all  these  disputes  had  been 
settled,  and  finally  'one  Petiver'  submitted, 


'the  said  Bird  did  give  him  vile  and  bitter 
words,'  and  when  told  that  he  had  no  right  to 
the  property,  declared  'that  yf  he  could  not 
hould  it  by  right,  he  would  holde  it  by  might' ; 
that  he  had  cut  down  much  timber,  and  for 
six  years  had  paid  no  rent  Mrs.  Shelley  died 
in  1609,  and  the  long  suit  was  ended  by  Byrd's 
buying  (7  James  I.)  tlie  property  from  her  son, 
who  was  created  a  baronet  about  that  date. 
Byrd  settled  Stondon  Place  upon  himself,  in 
the  names  of  John  and  Thomas  Petre,  and  'did 
set  apart  certain  parcels  of  the  said  fiinn  to  the 
value  of  £20  for  himself  during  his  life  and  after 
his  death  for  his  son  Thomas, '  a  settlement  which 
subsequently  led  to  further  litigation.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  while  Byrd  was  actually  in 
the  possession,  under  a  crown  lease,  of  lands 
confiscated  from  a  Catholic  recusant^  and  also 
had  taken  part  (as  a  member  of  the  Chapel 
Royal)  in  the  Coronation  of  James  I.,  both  he 
and  his  family  were  not  only  regularly  presented 
in  the  Archidiaoonal  Court  of  Essex  from  1605 
to  1612,  and  probably  later,  but  since  the  year 
1598  had  been  excommunicated  by  the  same 
ecclesiastical  body.  A  modus  vivendi  under 
these  circumstances  must  have  been  rather  diffi- 
cult, and  Byrd  can  only  have  remained  secure 
from  more  serious  consequences  by  the  protection 
of  powerful  friends.  To  this  he  evidently  alludes 
in  the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton  of 
the  first  book  of  his  Oradualia,  in  which  he  says, 
'Te  habui  ...  in  afflictis  famHise  me®  rebus  be- 
nignissimum  patronum.' 

Morley  in  his  Introduction  (ed.  1597,  p. 
115),  mentions  how  Byrd,  'never  without  rever- 
ence to  be  named  of  the  musicians,'  and  Alfonso 
Ferabosco  the  elder,  had  a  friendly  contention, 
each  setting  a  plain-song  forty  different  ways. 
It  was  no  doubt  this  work  which  was  published 
on  Oct  15,  1608,  by  Easte,  under  the  following 
title:  'Medulla  Musicke.  Sucked  out  of  the 
sappe  of  Two  [of]  the  most  £Eunous  Musitiana 
that  euer  were  in  this  land,  namely  Master 
Wylliam  Byrd  .  .  .  and  Master  Alfonso  Fera- 
bosco .  .  .  either  of  whom  having  made  40^** 
severall  waies  (without  contention),  shewing 
most  rare  and  intricate  skill  in  2  piu*tes  in  one 
vpon  the  playne  songe  "Miserere."  The  which 
at  the  request  of  a  friend  is  most  plainly  sett  in 
severall  distinct  partes  to  be  sunge  (witii  moore 
ease  and  vnderstanding  of  the  lease  skilfull),  by 
Master  Thomas  Robinson,  etc.'  Unfortunately 
no  copy  of  this  work  is  known  to  be  extant, 
and  its  existence  was  only  revealed  by  the 
publication  of  the  entry  in  the  Stationers* 
Registers.  In  1607  appeared  the  first  and 
second  books  of  the  Gradualiaf  a  complete 
collection  of  motets  for  the  ecclesiastical  year 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  including  (in  the  first 
book)  a  setting  for  three  voices  of  the  words 
allotted  to  the  crowd  in  the  Passion  according 
to  St.  John,  a  modem  edition  of  which  waa 
published  by  Messrs.  Novello  in  1 899.    The  first 
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book  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton  ; 
the  second  to  Lord  Petre.  A  second  edition  of 
both  books  appeared  in  1610.  In  1611  was 
issued  'Psalmes,  Songs,  and  Sonnets:  some 
solemne,  others  joyfuU,  framed  to  the  life  of 
the  Words :  Fit  for  Voyces  or  Viols,  etc'  This 
was  dedicated  to  the  £arl  of  Cumberland,  and 
contains  a  quaint  address  '  to  all  true  loners  of 
Musicke,'  in  which,  after  commending  'these 
my  last  labours,'  he  proceeds:  'Onely  this  I 
desire  ;  that  you  will  be  but  as  carefull  to  heare 
them  well  expressed,  as  I  haue  beene  both  in  the 
Composing  and  correcting  of  them.  Otherwise 
the  best  Song  that  euer  was  made  will  seeme 
harsh  and  vnpleasant,  for  that  the  well  express- 
ing of  them,  either  by  Yoyces,  or  Instruments, 
is  the  life  of  our  labours,  which  is  seldome  or 
neuer  well  performed  at  the  first  singing  or 
playing.  Besides  a  song  that  is  well  and 
artificially  made  cannot  be  well  perceiued  nor 
vnderstood  at  the  first  hearing,  but  the  oftner 
you  shaU  heare  it,  the  better  cause  of  liking  you 
will  disoouer :  and  commonly  that  Song  is  best 
esteemed  with  which  our  eares  are  best  ac- 
quainted.' Probably  in  the  same  year  appeared 
'Parthenia,'  a  collection  of  Virginal  music,  in 
which  Byrd  collaborated  with  Bull  and  Orlando 
Gibbons.  In  1 6 1 4  he  contributed  four  anthems  to 
Sir  William  Leighton's  'Teares  or  Lamentacions 
of  a  Sorrowfull  Soule.'  These  were  his  last 
published  compositions.  He  died,  probably  at 
Stondon,  on  July  4,  1628,  his  death  being  re- 
corded in  the  Chapel  Royal  Cheque- Book  as  that 
of  a  '  Father  of  Musicke,'  a  title  which  refers 
both  to  hiB  great  age  and  to  the  veneration  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries. 

His  will  (Somerset  House,  Swan,  106),  dated 
Nov.  15,  1622,  has  been  printed  in  full  in  The 
Mundan  for  June  2, 1 897.  It  begins  as  follows : 
'In  the  name  of  the  moste  glorious  and  un- 
devided  Trinitie  ffather  Sonne  Holy  Ghoste 
three  distincte  persons  and  Etemall  God.  Amen. 
I  William  Byrde  of  Stondon  Place  in  the  parish 
of  Stondon  in  the  oountye  of  Essex  gentleman 
doe  nowe  in  the  eightieth  yeare  of  myne  age 
but  (throughe  the  goodnes  of  God)  beinge  of 
good  healthe  and  perfect  memorie  make  and 
ordaine  this  for  my  last  will  and  Testament 
flirste  I  give  and  bequeathe  my  Soule  to  God 
Almightye  my  Creator  and  Redem'-  and  Pre- 
server. And  that  I  may  live  and  dye  a  true 
and  perfect  member  of  his  holy  Catholicke 
Churche  (withoute  which  I  beleeve  there  is  noe 
salvaoon  for  me)  my  body  to  be  honestlye 
buryed  in  that  parish  and  place  where  it  shall 
please  God  to  take  me  oute  of  this  live  which 
I  humbly  desyre  (yf  soe  it  shall  please  God) 
maye  be  in  the  pishe  of  Stondon  where  my 
dwellinge  is.  And  then  to  be  buried  neare  unto 
the  place  where  my  Wief  lyest  buryed  or  ells 
where  as  God  and  Uie  tyme  shall  permytte  and 
suffer.'  From  the  same  document  it  seems  that 
Byrd's  later  years  had  been  embittered  by  a 


quarrel  about  the  disposal  of  the  Stondon  pro- 
perty, in  the  settlement  of  which  he  had  *  bynn 
letted  and  hindred ' — *  by  the  undutiiull  obstin- 
acie  of  one  whom  I  am  unwillinge  to  name.' 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  was  the 
composer's  eldest  son,  Christopher,  who  is  passed 
over  in  the  Will,  though  his  wife  Catherine 
and  her  son  Thomas  are  appointed  executors. 
In  pursuance  of  an  agreementwith  this  daughter- 
in-law  (whom  he  calls  '  a  verye  good  firend  to 
bus  both ')  the  property  was  left  to  her,  subject 
to  certain  rent  chiu-gee  and  to  charges  of  £20 
yearly  for  his  second  son  Thomas,  and  £10  to 
his  daughter  Rachel,  with  remainders  to  his 
grandson  Thomas,  his  son  Thomas,  and  the 
sons  of  his  daughters  Mary  and  RacheL  His 
goods  '  in  my  lodgeinge  in  the  Earle  of  Woster's 
house  in  the  Strand '  are  left  to  his  second  son, 
and  an  annuity  to  his  eldest  daughter.  The 
Stondon  property  came  again  before  the  Court 
of  Chancery  in  1685,  on  Oct.  10,  in  which 
year  an  order  was  made  that  Catherine  Byrd 
should  pay  the  annuities  due  to  Thomas  and 
Rachel,  none  of  which  had  been  paid  since 
Byrd's  death  in  1623.  From  about  1637  to  1650 
Stondon  Place  was  occupied  by  one  John  Leigh, 
who  was  probably  a  tenant  of  the  Byrd  family, 
for  in  1651  the  Committee  for  Compounding 
with  Delinquents  was  approached  on  behalf  of 
Thomas  Byrd,  who  was  entitled  to  £20  annuity 
on  the  property,  of  which  one  of  the  Petre 
family  (whose  goods  had  been  seized  for  recus- 
ancy) was  then  tenant.  It  was  then  pleaded  on 
behalf  of  Thomas  Byrd  that  he  *  is  seventy-five 
years  old  and  has  no  other  means  of  subsistence.' 
Soon  afterwards  the  property  was  sold  to  Prosper 
Nicholas.  Stondon  Place  itself  was  practically 
burnt  down  in  1877,  and  has  since  been  rebuilt, 
and  there  is  no  record  of  the  burial  of  any  of 
the  Byrd  family  in  the  parish  church. 

Byrd's  arms,  as  entered  in  the  Visitation  of 
Essex  of  1684  ex  sigillo,  were  three  stags'  heads 
oabossed,  a  canton  ermine.  His  children  were 
(1)  Christopher,  whomarried  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Moore  of  Bamborough,  and  had  a 
son,  Thomas,  who  was  living  at  Stondon  in 
1684  ;  (2)  Thomas,  a  musician,  who  acted  as 
deputy  to  John  Bull  at  Gresham  College,  he 
was  living  in  1651 ;  (8)  Elizabeth  who  married 

(L)  John  Jackson,  and  (ii.) Burdett ;  (4) 

Rachel,  married  (L) Hook,  by  whom  she 

had  two  children,  William  and  Catherine, 
married  to  Michael  Walton  ;  between  1628  and 
1684  Rachel  Hook  married  (ii.)  Edward  Biggs  ; 
(6)  Mary,  married  (L)  Henry  Hawksworth,  by 
whom  she  had  four  sons,  William,  Henry,  George, 
and  John:  (ii)  Thomas  Falconbridge.  Anne 
Byrd,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Exchequer  pro- 
ceedings, Shelley  v,  Byrd,  was  probably  a  fourth 
daughter  who  (Ued  young.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  statement  frequently  made  to 
the  effect  that  Byrd  and  his  family  lived  'at 
the  end  of  the  1 6th  century '  in  the  parish  of  St 
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Helen's  Bishopsgate,  is  inaoourate.  The  Byrds 
who  lived  there  belonged  to  another  family, 
and  were  probably  not  even  relatives  of  the 
composer's.  No  authentic  portrait  of  Byrd  is 
known  to  exist.  An  oval  (head  and  shotilders) 
was  engraved  by  Yandergucht — on  the  same 
plate  as  a  similar  portrait  of  Tallis — for  a  pro- 
jected History  of  Music  by  N.  Haym  which  never 
appeared.  The  authority  for  this  plate  is  un- 
known, and  impressions  are  of  extreme  rarity. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned 
Byrd  wrote  three  masses  for  8,  4,  and  5  voices 
respectively.  Copies  of  these  are  sometimes 
found  inserted  in  &e  1610  edition  of  the  Oradu- 
alia.  It  used  to  be  assumed  that  these  masses 
were  written  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
but  the  fact  that  the  composer  was  throughout 
his  life  a  Oatholio,  and  continued  to  compose 
music  for  the  old  Ritual,  renders  the  assumption 
extremely  improbable,  especially  since  all  three 
masses  display  no  traces  of  immaturity,  but 
rather  belong  to  the  composer's  best  works. 
They  were  probably  printed  without  title-pages 
in  1588,  the  type  being  that  which  Easte  used 
when  he  began  to  print  music  as  Byrd's  assignee 
in  that  year,  while  the  initials  are  the  same  as 
those  in  Yonge's  Mtbsica  TranscUpina  (1588). 
The  mass  for  5  voices  was  reprinted  in  1841 
by  Dr.  Rimbault  for  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society  ;  the  title-page  contains  the  unfounded 
statement  that  it  was  '  composed  between  the 
years  1553  and  1558  for  the  old  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul's.'  Another  edition  was  published  in 
1899  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  k  HarteL  Modem 
editions  of  the  other  masses  have  also  appeared, 
that  for  4  voices,  published  by  Messrs.  Novello 
in  1890,  and  that  for  3  voices  by  Messrs.  R.  & 
T.  Washboume  in  1901.  Vols,  vi-ix.  of  G. 
E.  P.  Arkwrighfs  Old  English  Edition  contain 
nearly  the  whole  of '  Songs  of  Sundrie  Natures.' 
The  Fitzwdlliam  Virginal  Book  contains  a  long 
series  of  interesting  pieces  by  Byrd  for  the 
Virginal,  and  more  stUl  remain  unpublished  in 
Lady  Nevill's  Virginal  Book  (in  the  possession 
of  the  Marquess  of  Abergavenny),  and  other 
contemporary  collections.  The  Libraries  of 
His  Majesty  the  King,  the  British  Museum, 
Christ  Church  (Oxford),  Peterhouse  (Cam- 
bridge), the  Bodleian,  Lambeth  Palace,  and  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum  all  contain  many  vocal  and 
instrumental  compositions  awaiting  publication. 

The  best  estimate  of  Byrd's  position  as  a  com- 
poser will  be  found  in  chap.  v.  of  pt.  ii.  of  Nagel's 
Oeschichte  der  Musik  in  England  (Strasburg, 
1897).  He  has  been  severely  criticised  for 
indulging  in  licenses  which  were  forbidden  by 
his  stricter  contemporaries  on  the  continent, 
but  in  this  respect  he  only  followed  the  practice 
of  the  English  school  which  preceded  him  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  though  his  life  extended  so 
far  into  the  17th  century  he  remained  entirely 
untouched  by  the  changed  ideas  which  sprang 
up  in  Italy  after  the  death  of  Palestrina.     He 


excelled  in  every  branch  of  his  art,  and  through- 
out all  his  music  there  is  an  unmistakable  note 
of  personality  which  gives  him  a  peculiar  place 
among  the  great  polyphonists  of  his  day.  His 
madrigals  are  less  attractive  than  those  of 
Morley,  Wilbye,  or  Gibbons,  but  his  vii^ginal 
music  is  extraordinarily  varied  and  individual 
in  style,  while  his  Latin  church  music  is  always 
solid  and  dignified,  and  often  remarkable  for 
a  pathetic  beauty  that  is  one  of  his  most  inter- 
esting characteristics.  w.  b.  s. 

BYZANTINE  SCALES  were  used  in  the 
early  Greek  Church,  and  are  described  in 
Bryennius's  Harmonicon  (e.  1820).  This  work 
may  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  John 
Wallis's  Opera  Math&matica  (1699),  and  a 
further  description  is  given  in  Paranikas's  Aids 
to  Byzantine  Literature, 

The  scales  were  four  in  number,  with  four 
Plagals,  situated,  like  Greek  Plag^  a  fifth 
below  the  Authentics.  Byzantine  scalee  were 
reckoned  upwards,  unlike  the  Greek,  which 
were  reckoned  downwards  (Greek  Dorians* 
tf* — e),  and  were  as  follows : — 


1.  t-f 

4. 


/-r  a  B-»  I 


Utt«ntiMd 
tntlM 


all  without  chromatic  notes. 

The  notes  were  named  after  the  first  mven 
letters  of  the  Greek  Alphabet,  but  the  A  was 
placed  where  our  C  is.  The  method  of  using 
the  Greek  letters  was  introduced  into  the 
Western  Church  by  Ambrose,  and,  when  after- 
wards the  first  seven  letters  of  the  LatiiL 
Alphabet  were  substituted  for  the  Greek,  the 
old  pitch  meaning  was  retained,  and  it  was  not 
till  about  900  that  the  note  which  we  call  e  was 
so  named.  The  original  name  appears  to  have 
been  A  in  both  Eastern  and  Western  Churches. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  by  the  use  of  Bb  instead 
of  Bt]  the  Plagals  become  simply  transposed 
copies  of  their  Authentics  (this  is  true  of  all 
Plagals  that  are  a  fifth  below  their  Authentics) ; 
when  the  Plagals  are,  as  in  the  Western 
Church  Scales,  a  fifth  above  (usually  called  a 
fourth  below)  the  Authentic,  the  use  of  Bb  pro- 
duces the  Plagal  without  transposition. 

U.    0-«  with  Bt]-P-V  with  Bb.whila 
O— e  with  Bo^d—g,  and  ao  oo. 

The  pitch  meanings  of  the  letters  in  Byzantine 
Scales  afterwards  rose  one  degree,  so  that  what 
had  hitherto  been  called  B  was  now  A  (using 
modem  letters,  but  not  modem  meaning) :  thus 
Byzantine  A = modem  D,  so  that  the  Byzantine 
4  th  Authentic = Church  Dorian  (not  to  be  con- 
fused with  Greek  Dorian),  but  as  the  Byzantine 
Ist  Authentic  was  called  by  the  title  a  (alpha), 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  confusion  arose  when  the 
change  from  Greek  to  Latin  lettering  took  place. 

The  pitch  meaning  of  the  letters  was  some- 
what arbitrary  until  the  10th  century  ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  our  names  for  the 
Church  Scales  are  erroneous.  b.  h. 
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/I  The  keynote  of  the  'natural'  scale.  In 
^*  German  also  it  is  C,  C«  being  called  Cis  ; 
bnt  in  Italian  and  French  it  is  called  Ut  and 
Do.     [See  Ut,  Re,  Mi.] 

The  scale  of  C  is  identical  with  the  Xlllth  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Modes  (commonly  called  the 
Ionian  Mode).  In  modem  times  it  has  been 
rendered  illnstrious  by  the  Jnpiter  and  C  minor 
Symphonies,  and  the  three  Leonora  overtures. 
Schubert's  great  Symphony  is  written  in  Cmigor. 

The  C  clef,  either  as  ^  or  ||^  always  indi- 
cated '  Middle  0,'  or  c',  that  note  being  on  the 
line  enclosed  by  the  two  cross  lines  of  the  clef. 
At  one  time  or  another  it  has  been  placed  on 
every  line  of  the  stave,  and  at  present  is 
commonly  used  in  three  diflFerent  places,  being 
loosely  termed  the  soprano,  alto,  and  tenor  clef, 
according  to  its  position.  Accurately,  of  course, 
the  clef  never  alters  its  position,  but  different 
portions  of  the  stave  are  sopimn©.  Aito.  T*iiar. 
arranged  round  it.  See 
Great  Stave.  For  the 
derivation  of  the  sign  at 


0>B,  OtoB 


V  cT- 


kS^^'M. 


present  in  use  from  the  letter  0,  see  Olef. 

The  pitch -note  of  horns,  trumpets,  and  other 
brass  instruments  is  usually  written  as  if  it 
were  C,  whatever  the  actual  pitch  of  the  instru- 
ment (see  Tbansposino  Instruments).  The 
drums  which  used  to  be  given  in  the  score  in 
the  key  of  C,  are  now  printed  as  played. 

As  a  sign  of  time  C  stands  for  common  time, 
4  crotchets  in  a  bar ;  and  0  for  allabreve  time, 
with  2  or  4  minims  in  a  bar.  These  signs  re- 
present, not  the  letter  C,  but  the  unbarred  and 
barred  semicircle  respectively  of  the  complicated 
old  system  of  rhythmic  notation.     See  Time- 

81ONATURE.  o. 

The  stavelees  designation  of  notes,  according 
to  the  system  long  used  in  Germany,  has  been 
adopted  in  England  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  for  the  names  of  the  notes  in 
various  octaves,  but  in  past  times  in  England 
the  nomenclature  was  very  vague.  Organists 
and  writers  on  the  organ  have  been  in  agree- 
ment for  many  years,  and  'great  C,'  'double 
C,'  and  'tenor  0'  have  been  long  recognised 
as  denominating  the  notes  sounded  by  pipes  of 
16,  8,  and  4  feet  respectively.  'High  0'  and 
'  low  0 '  are  terms  which  can  only  be  under- 
stood in  relation  to  different  voices  or  instru- 
ments, and  even  then  are  sufficiently  vague.  The 
terms  '  in  alt  *  and  '  in  altiss '  are  rather  loosely 
used,  and,  though  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be 
taken  that  the  octave  called  'in  alt'  begins  on 
the  G  above  the  treble  stave,  yet  many  persons 
call  the  F  above  it  the  '  F  in  altiss '  instead  of 
the  '  F  in  alt'  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that 
the  reasonable  plan  of  designation  shown  above 
the  notes  in  the  following  example  should  be 
generally  understood  by  scientists  and  musicians. 
The  main  difficulty  in  regard  to  its  universal 
adoption  is  that  the  note  0  of  the  'Great 
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Octave '  (German  system)  is  identical  with  CO 
of  the  oigan-nomenclature.  M. 

OABALETTA,  also  written  Cabbaletta  and 
Cavaletta,  originally  Cavatinetta,  from 
Cavatina,  usuafiy  signifies  the  short  final 
quick  movement  of  an  air.  w.  H.  o. 

GABEL,  Marie  Josephe,  properly  Cabu, 
vjU  Dreulette,  bom  at  Li^e,  Jan.  31,  1827. 
Showed  at  an  early  age  a  great  talent  for  the 
piano.  After  the  death  of  her  father  she  be- 
came acquainted  with  Cabu,  a  teacher  of  singing, 
who  discovered  her  fine  voice,  instructed,  and 
finally  married  her.  In  1847  she  went  with 
her  husband  to  Paris,  and  first  appeared  at  the 
Chfilteau  des  Fleurs.  On  Meyerbeer's  recom- 
mendation she  studied  at  the  Conservatoire  in 
1848-49,  and  in  the  latter  year  made  her  d^but 
at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  with  little  effect,  in 
'  Val  d' Andorre '  and  '  Les  Mousquetaires  de  la 
Beine.'  She  was  next  engaged  at  Brussels  for 
three  years,  and  obtained  a  great  success.  After 
performances  at  Lyons  and  Strasbuig  she  ap- 
peared at  the  Lyrique,  Paris,  Oct.  6,  1868,  as 
Toinon,  on  production  of  'Le  Bijou  Perdu' 
(Adam).  She  also  appeared  in  new  operas,  viz. 
*La  Promise'  (Clapisson),  March  16,  1854, 
and  '  Jaguarita  Vlndienne'  (Hal6vy),  May  14, 
1855.  In  1854  she  came  to  England  with 
the  Lyrique  company.  She  first  appeared  on 
June  7  in  '  Le  B^ou,'  and  made  a  great  success 
in  the  '  Promise,'  '  Fille  du  E^ment,'  and 
'Sirfene.'  On  Feb.  23,  1856,  she  reappeared 
at  the  Op^  Comique  on  the  production 
of  'Manon  Lescaut'  (Auber),  and  remained 
there  untU  1861,  her  best  new  part  being 
Catherine,^  on  the  revival  of '  L'^toile  du  Nord. 
On  April  4,  1859,  she  created  the  part  of 
Dinorah  (written  for  her)  on  the  production  of 
'  Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel.'  In  1860  she  played 
the  Figlia  del  Reggimento  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  July  14,  and  appeared  in  the  Shadow 
scene  from  'Dinorah,' July  28.  In  1861  she 
played  at  St  Petersburg,  and  afterwards  renewed 
her  successes  in  revivals  of  '  Le  Byou,'  '  Jagua- 
rita,' and  appeared  as  Feline  on  the  production 
of  *  La  Chatte  merveilleuse '  (Grisar),  March  18, 
1862.  In  1861  she  was  again  at  the  Lyrique, 
and  on  March  21,  1868,  played  in  '  Cos!  fan 
Tutte,*  with  a  new  libretto  adapted  to  *  Love's 
Labour's  Lost'  From  1865  to  1870  she  was 
again  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  and  among  her  new 
parts  were  Philinein  'Mignon,'  Nov.  17,  1866, 
and  H^Une,  'Le  Premier  Jour  de  Bonheur,' 
Feb.  15,  1868.     In  1871  she  sang  at  the  New 
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PhiUuurmonio  and  other  concerts,  and  in  1872 
sang  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  London,  in  the 
'FiUe  da  Regiment,'  '  L'Ambassadrice,'  and 
•Galath^e.*  She  played  in  the  French  pro- 
vinces until  1877,  but  in  1878  was  struck  with 
paralysis,  from  which  she  never  wholly  re- 
covered. She  died  at  Maisons  LaflQtte,  May 
23,  1886.  Her  voice  was  not  laige,  but  sym- 
pathetic and  of  extraordinary  flexibility,  and 
she  was  a  very  clever  actress. 

A  brother-in-law  (or  son)  of  hers,  ^ouard,  was 
a  singer  at  the  Op^ra  Oomique  and  the  Lyrique, 
and  sang  the  song  of  HylaiB  in  '  Les  Troyens  k 
Carthage.'     See  Berlioz's  Memoirs.         A.  c. 

CABEZON  (or  CABEQON),  Felix  Antonio 
BE,  bom  March  30,  1510,  at  Madrid,  although 
blind  from  birth  became  an  organist  and 
harpsichord  player  of  great  eminence ;  he 
was  'musico  de  la  camera  y  capilla  del  Rey 
Don  Felipe  II.'  He  died  at  Madrid,  in  March 
1566.  (F^tis  gives  the  day  as  the  21st,  Pedrell, 
in  the  Spanish  edition  of  his  works,  the  24th, 
and  Eslava  the  26th  of  the  month,  while 
Riemann's  dictionary  gives  the  26th  of  May.) 
After  his  death  his  son,  Hernando  de  Oabezon, 
edited  a  set  of  instrumental  compositions,  many 
of  them  arranged  from  vocal  works  by  other 
composers,  for  *  tecla '  (apparently  some  kind  of 
keyed  instrument),  harp,  and  lute  (vihuela), 
under  the  title  of  Obras  de  musica,  etc,  1578, 
adding  a  few  pieces  of  his  own.  In  Ritter's 
Geschichte  de$  OrgeUpids  five  pieces  are  reprinted, 
and  the  whole  was  reissued  by  Pedrell  in  his 
MispanicB  achola  musicoB  sacra,  M. 

CAOOINI,  GiULio,  a  native  of  Rome,  known 
also  as  GiULio  Romano,  bom,  according  to  the 
preface  of  his  own  Nuove  Musiche,  in  1558  or 
1560.  He  learned  to  sing  and  play  the  lute 
from  Scipione  della  Palla,  and  in  1578  removed 
to  Florence,  where  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  for  many  years.  In 
1605  he  visited  Paris  with  his  daughter  Fran- 
oesca  (see  below).  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  1615  (Vogel  in  the  VieTteljdkrsschr,  v. 
533).  Great  as  a  singer,  he  was  still  greater  as 
a  reformer  in  music  Though  neither  harmonist 
nor  contrapuntist,  it  was  he  who,  following  the 
lead  of  y.  Galilei,  first  gave  countenance  and 
importance  to  music  for  a  single  voice.  The 
recitatives  which  he  composed  and  sang  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  theorbo,  amid  the  en- 
thusiastic applause  of  the  musical  assemblies 
meeting  at  the  houses  of  Bardi  and  Corsi  in 
Florence,  were  a  novelty  of  immense  significance. 
They  were  the  first  attempt  to  make  music 
dramatic,  to  use  it  as  the  expression  of  emotion. 
From  such  small  beginnings  he  proceeded  to 
detached  scenes  written  by  Bardi,  and  thence 
to  higher  flights.  The  pastoral  drama  of  Dafne, 
written  by  Rinuocini  and  set  to  music  by  Caccini 
and  Peri  in  1594,  and  still  more  the  '  Euridice, 
Tragedia  per  Musica,'  of  the  same  poet  and  the 
musicians  in  1600,  were  the  beginnings 


of  the  modem  opera.  Other  compositions  of 
Caccini's  were  the  '  Combattimento  d'ApoUine 
col  Serpen te,'  *I1  ratto  di  Cefale'  (with  Peri), 
and  '  Le  nuove  Musiche,'  a  collection  of  madri- 
gals and  canzone  for  a  single  voice.  '  Euridice ' 
has  been  published — but  with  the  name  of  Peri 
alone  attached  to  it — by  Guidi  (1863,  8vo). 
Caccini's  first  wife  composed  an  opera,  and  his 
daughter  Francesca  was  celebrated  both  as  a 
singer  and  composer.  [See  Quellen-Lexikon, 
Parry's  Music  qf  the  17th  century  (Oa^ord 
History  of  Music,  vol.  iii.)  pp.  35,  41,  etc, 
and  Eivisla  MusiecUe,  iii  714.] 

GACHUCHA  (Spanish).  An  Andalusian 
dance,  introduced  to  the  theatre  by  Fanny 
Elssler  in  the  ballet  of '  Le  diable  boiteux '  (1 886), 
the  music  of  which  is  in  3-4  time,  and  closely 
resembles  the  Bolero.  The  dance-tune  was 
originally  sung  with  a  guitar  accompaniment. 
Of  the  origin  of  the  name  nothing  certain  is 
known.  B.  p. 

CADEAC,  Pierre,  master  of  the  choristers 
at  Auch  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
church-composer  of  great  merit  in  his  day  ;  com- 
posed masses  and  motets  for  the  most  part  pub- 
lished in  the  following  collections : — '  Quintus 
liber  Motettorom '  (Lyons,  1543) ;  Gardano's 
'XII  Missffi'  (Venice,  1554);  and  'Missanim 
Musicalium'  (Paris,  1556).  A  four-part  mass 
was  published  in  Paris  in  1556,  and  tlu-ee  others 
in  1558.  M.  0.  o. 

CADENCE.  A  term  of  the  utmost  importanoa 
in  music  of  all  periods.  It  will  be  well  to  con- 
sider it  under  several  heads : — (a)  in  mediaeval 
music,  and  (b)  in  modem  music 

(a.)  In  medieval  music  what  is  now  called 
a  Cadence  or  Close  ^  was  known  as  Clausula, 

I.  The  most  important  Close  employed  in 
polyphonic  music,  is  the  Clausula  vera,  or  true 
Cadence,  terminating  on  the  final  of  the  mode. 
The  Clausula  plagcUis,  or  Plagal  Cadence,  is 
rarely  used,  except  as  an  adjunct  to  this,  follow- 
ing it,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  movement,  in  the 
form  of  a  peroration.  A  close,  identical  in  con- 
struction with  a  true  cadence,  but  terminating 
upon  some  note  other  than  the  final  of  the 
mode,  is  called  a  Clausula  fida,  subsidiaria,  or 
media;  i,d,  a  False,  Subsidiary,  or  Medial 
Cadence.  A  Clausula  vera,  or  Jicia,  when  ac- 
^companied,  in  the  counterpoint,  by  a  suspended 
discord,  is  called  a  Clausula  diminuia,  or 
Diminished  Cadence. 

Though  the  Clausula  vera  is  the  natural 
homologue  of  the  perfect  cadende  of  modem 
music,  and  may,  in  certain  cases,  correspond 
with  it,  note  for  note,  it  is  not  constructed  upon 
the  same  principles — for  the  older  progression 

1  Itianee8MarTtob«Tei7eaiiticnulntbeaseoftb«aet«oBQ^lBb 
ivonU.  whloh.  in  the  10Ui  ocutory,  were  not  interduuig«»ble.  Mcoiejr, 
for  Instance,  at  pp.  73  and  137  of  hla  /ta<n«  and  Eaatt  Jntroduettcn 
(2nd  Edit.  1608)  applies  the  term  'Oloae '  to  the  dernxntof  the  Ctmt» 
/rrme  upon  the  Final  of  the  Mode;  and 'Cadenoe'tothediaeonance 
with  whloh  this  prosneaion  la  aooompanled.  In  the  Ooonterpotait, 
when  the  form  vmploTed  is  that  known  as  the  (Saumda  tUmfmuUt, 
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belongs  to  what  has  been  aptly  called  the 
'horizontal  system/  and  the  hiter  one,  to  the 
'perpendicular,  or  vertical  system.'*  In  the 
C^xtstUa  vera,  the  Canio/ermo  must  necessarily 
descend  one  degree  upon  the  final  of  the  mode  ; 
the  counterpoint,  if  above  the  Canto  fermo,  ex- 
hibiting a  megor  sixth,  in  the  penultimate  note  ; 
if  below  it,  a  minor  third.  In  the  Clausula 
diminuta,  the  sixth  is  suspended  by  a  seventh, 
or  the  third,  by  a  second.  In  either  case,  the 
cadence  is  complete,  though  any  number  of 
parts  may  be  added  above,  below,  or  between, 
its  two  essential  factors.  The  constitution  of 
the  perfect  cadence  is  altogether  different.  It 
depends  for  its  existence  upon  the  progression 
of  the  bass  from  the  dominant  to  the  tonic  (see 
below)  ;  each  of  these  notes  being  accompanied 
by  its  own  fundamental  harmony,  either  with, 
or  without,  the  exhibition  of  the  dominant 
seventh  in  the  penultimate  chord.  But,  by  the 
addition  of  a  sufficient  number  of  free  paj*ts,  the 
two  Cadences  may  be  made  tocorreepond  exactly, 
in  outward  form,  through  the  joint  operation  of 
two  dissimilar  principles ;  as  in  the  following 
example,  in  which  a  ClatuuZavera,  represented 
by  the  semibreves,  is  brought,  by  the  insertion 
of  a  fifth  below  the  penultimate  note  of  the 
Camiofermo^  into  a  form  identical  with  that  of 
the  perfect  cadence. 

Cluurala  vera.       ClaiuraU  diminota. 


A  close,  formed  exactly  like  the  above,  but 
terminating  upon  the  mediant  of  the  mode,  is 
called  a  ClaimUa  media.  In  like  manner,  a 
Clausula  fieta,  or  aubsidiaria,  may  terminate 
upon  the  dominant,  or  participant  of  the  mode, 
or  upon  either  of  its  conceded  modulations.' 

The  form  of  Clausula  plagalis  most  frequently 
employed  by  the  polyphonists  was  that  in  which, 
after  a  Clausula  vera,  the  last  note  of  the  Canio 
fgrmo  was  prolonged,  and  treated  as  an  inverted 
pedal-point  It  is  used  with  peculiarly  happy 
effect  in  Mode  lY — ^the  plagal  derivative  of  the 
Phrygian — ^in  which  the  impression  of  a  final 
Close  Ib  not  very  strongly  produced  by  the  Cla/u- 
iulavera. 


Claosala  vera. 


ClauBala  plagalis. 


The  Dominant  of  this  mode  is  the  fourth 
degree  above  its  final,  corresponding  with  the 
modem  Sub-dominant.  And,  as  this  forms  so 
important  an  element  in  the  treatment  of  the 
inverted  pedal,   modem  composers  apply  the 


*  Sot  RABMomr. 


term  Plagal  to  all  cadences  in  which  the  sub- 
dominant  precedes  the  tonic  bass.  The  term 
serves  its  purpose  well  enough ;  but  it  rests 
upon  an  erroneous  basis. 

In  all  the  Clausulce  hitherto  described,  the 
two  essential  parts  form  together,  in  the  final 
note,  either  an  octave,  or  unison.  There  is  yet 
another  class  in  which  the  parts  form  a  fifth. 

Morley  ^  seems  inclined  to  class  these  among 
the  tme  closes ;  but  most  early  writers  regard 
them  as  Clausulce  fidoe,  vel  irreguXares, 


II.  Medial  Cadence  (Clausula  in  medio 
m^t).  In  plain  chant  melodies,  the  Medial 
Cadence  sometimes  leads  to  a  close  so  satis- 
factory that  it  almost  sounds  final ;  as  in  the 
first  ending  of  the  first  tone- 


In  polyphonic  music,  it  is  susceptible  of  in- 
finite variety  of  treatment,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  examples : — 

Mods  L  KiacHaa. 


Modi  V. 


O^fflARB  DS  ZaCHARIIB. 
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*  Fkttm  ami  FatU  Imtroduetion,  p.  74  (and  wUtlon.  1606). 
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Mods  VI. 


Oblakdo  DX  LAMtO, 


HoDB  vn. 

lafe-^  --I 

Q ^ 

PALMTmnrA. 
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■^  J. 
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U 



"^     1 

Hook  VIU. 


Palhtkixa. 


^A    .   J  J- 


i^biiCy^ 


I  Q  tV^/l^^ 


^ 


Modi  XIII. 


OiovAXin  Crook. 


In  the  selection  of  these  examples,  we  hare 
confined  ourselves  exclusively  to  true  cadences, 
for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  subject  with  the 
greater  clearness:  but  the  old  masters  con-* 
stantly  employed  cadences  of  other  kinds,  in 
this  part  of  the  mode,  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing the  monotony  consequent  upon  the  too  fre- 
quent repetition  of  similar  forms.  It  is  only  by 
careful  study  of  the  best  works  of  the  best  period, 
that  the  invigorating  effect  of  this  expedient 
can  be  fully  appreciated.  [See  Mediant  ; 
Modes,  the  Ecclesiastical  ;  Moditlations.] 

w.  8.  R. 

(b)  I.  Perfect  Cadence.  Cadences,  or  (as 
they  are  often  called)  Closes,  are  the  devices 


which  in  musio  answer  the  porpose  of  stops  in 
language.  The  effect  is  produced  by  the  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  certain  choi^  suooeed 
one  another,  the  order  being  generally  such  as 
to  produce  suspense  or  expectation  first,  and 
then  to  gratify  it  by  a  chord  which  is  more 
satisfying  to  the  ear.  They  are  commonly 
divided  into  three  kinds — the  Perfect  cadence, 
the  Imperfect  cadence,  and  the  Interrupted 
cadence.  Some  writers  specify  a  greaternumber, 
but  this  only  tends  to  confusion  and  misconcep- 
tion. All  that  is  requisite  is  to  group  the 
various  kinds  under  names  which  mark  their 
common  effect.  Thus  every  cadence  which  can 
be  used  satisfMtorily  to  end  a  movement  must 
of  necessity  be  a  Perfect  cadence.  Every  cadence 
which  is  broken  away  from  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  seemed  to  promise  a  conclusion  is  obviously 
an  Interrupted  cadence ;  and  every  cadence 
which  without  producing  the  effect  of  interrup- 
tion leaves  the  mind  unsatisfied  and  expecting 
something  more  should  be  called  an  Imperfect 
cadence.  And  this  classification  seems  to  include 
all  the  varieties.  Every  composer  in  writing 
feels  that  certain  cadences  are  fitted  for  partica- 
lar  places  in  his  work,  and  endeavours  to  give 
variety  in  his  treatment  of  them.  But  it  is 
unwise  to  give  all  these  possible  varieties  defi- 
nite titiee,  as  what  may  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
full  stop  in  one  movement  may  only  produce  the 
effect  of  a  semicolon  in  another,  according  to  ths 
calibre  of  the  work. 

The  ideas  at  the  root  of  the  perfect  cadenos 
are  two :  first,  that  the  key  be  emphatically 
defined ;  and  secondly,  that  the  expectation 
roused  by  the  doubtfiil  or  discordant  nature  of 
one  chord  be  absolutely  satisfied  by  another. 
The  simplest  and  most  perfect  manner  of 
obtaining  these  effects  is  the 
progression  from  dominant  to 
tonic  harmony,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample, which  is  the  type  of 
all  perfect  cadences. 
Here  the  key  is  strongly  marked  by  Hie 
number  of  notes  proper  to  it  which  are  employed, 
and  also,  as  Helmholtz  has  pointed  out,  'by 
the  distinct  passage  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  scale  to  the  centre  of  the  system '  of  tiie  key, 
since  the  dominant  chord  contains  the  notes 
which  are  most  remote  in  their  relation  to  the 
tonic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tonic  chord  in 
its  first  position  is  the  only  chord  sufficientiy 
decisive  to  be  used  as  a  conclusion ;  and  the 
dominant  harmony  must  in  any  case  be  doubtful 
and  inconclusive,  even  when  concordant,  and 
the  effect  Ib  enhanced  when,  as  in  the  example, 
a  discord  is  made  use  ot 

The  common  use  of  the  migor  third  in  the 
tonic  chord  in  the  final  cadences  of  pieces  in  a 
minor  key  (see  Tierce  db  Picardie)  is  for  the 
purpose  above  mentioned,  of  marking  the  key 
strongly,  as  the  minor  third  is  more  obscure  in 
character  than  the  migor  third,  and  without  the 
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latter,  especially  in  vocal  mnsio,  the  condusion 
would  not  be  so  clear  and  indsive. 

In  old  times,  especially  in  church  music,  another 
very  simple  form  of  cadence  was  common  ;  viz. 
that  in  which  the  penultimate  chord  is  that  of 
the  sub-dominant  or  4th  of  the  key,  either  major 
or  minor,  as,  in  the  key  of  0 — 


These  two  forms  of  the  perfect  cadence  were 
distinguished  as  the  Authentic  and  the  Plagal, 
from  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  ancient 
church  modes.  The  latter  is  not  so  frequently 
used  in  modem  music,  except  sometimes  for 
variety,  or  to  follow  some  particular  turn  of 
romance  or  sentiment  which  is  expressed  in  the 
music 

II.  The  Impebfict  Cadbnoe,  or  Half-Close. 
The  commonest  form  of  Imperfect  cadence  is 
just  a  reversal  of  the  dominant  perfect  cadence, 
so  that  the  harmony  of  the  dominant  or  5th  of 
the  key  is  preceded  by  that  of  the  tonic.  In 
this  case  the  effect  will  evidently  not  be  con- 
clusively satisfying,  because  a  piece  can  only 
come  to  a  complete  stop  on  the  harmony  of  the 
tonic  So,  in  the  key  of  C,  the  cadence,  Fig.  1, 
1.  2. 


will  leave  the  mind  unsatisfied,  though  to  a 
certain  extent  it  produces  the  effect  of  a  stop. 

Another  common  form  of  imperfect  cadence  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  where  the  harmony  of  the 
dominant  is  preceded  by  that  of  the  supertonio, 
or  2nd  note  of  the  scale,  direct  or  in  inversion, 
as  in  Mozart's  Quartet  in  G,  No.  1 — 


or  the  following  from  Beethoven's  Symphony  in 
C  minor — 


The  chord  of  the  submediant  does  not  often 
occur  as  the  penultimate,  but  it  has  been  tried, 
as  by  Garissimi,  as  follows — 


The  chord  of  the  augmented  sixth  is  also  not 
unfrequently  found,  as 


from  the  Fugue  in  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  Bb, 
opus  106. 

The  diminished  seventh  which  ia  derived  from 
the  supertonio  root  is  also  common  in  various 
positions  as  (a)  from  the  second  of  the  Preludes 
in  F  minor  in  Bach's  *  Wohltemperirtes  Clavier.' 

As  an  example  of  an  Imperfect  Cadence  which 
concludes  on  a  chord  other  than  the  Dominant 
the  passage  (6)  from  the  slow  movement  of  Beet- 
hoven's Violin  Sonata  in  C  minor,  op.  80,  will 
serve. 


tfhu^"^.      m\ 

.     m 

^^EEtoiJT^  N-j.^ 

If        *^    u 

'     TV 

r-' 

egb'l.b   IL.       =w=Ji  r     >     If^rrr^^ 

Occasionally  the  Imperfect  Cadence  appears  to 
belong  to  another  key,  which  is  used  transition - 
ally  on  principles  which  are  explained  near  the 
conclusion  of  the  article  Harmony.  The  fol- 
lowing instance  is  from  Mozart's  Quartet  in  G, 
No.  1— 


in  which  case  the  two  chords  forming  the  Imper- 
fect Cadence  are  the  only  ones  not  in  the  key  of 
G  in  the  whole  passage  up  to  the  first  perfect 
cadence,  and  Cannot  be  considered  as  constituting 
a  modulation. 

The  properties  of  the  Imperfect  Cadence  were 
apprehended  by  the  earliest  composers  of  the 
modem  harmonic  period,  and  it  is  frequently 
found  in  works  of  quite  the  beginning  of  the  1 7  th 
century.  An  example  from  Garissimi  has  been 
given  above  In  the  instrumental  music  of  the 
epoch  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  and  their  immediate 
predecessors  and  successors  it  played  a  conspicu- 
ous part,  as  the  system  of  Form  in  Music  which 
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was  at  that  time  being  developed  neoesaitated  in 
its  earliest  stages  very  dear  definition  of  the 
different  sections  and  periods  and  phrases  of 
which  it  was  constructed,  and  this  was  obtained 
by  the  frequent  use  of  simple  and  obvious  forms 
of  Perfect  and  Imperfect  Oadenoes.  The  desire 
for  continuity  and  intensity  of  detail  which  is 
characteristio  of  later  music  has  inclined  to  lessen 
the  frequency  and  prominence  of  cadences  of  all 
kinds  in  the  course  of  a  work,  and  to  cause  com- 
posers in  many  cases  to  make  use  of  more  subtle 
means  of  defining  the  lesser  divisions  of  a  move- 
ment than  by  l£e  frequent  use  of  recognisable 
Imperfect  Cadences. 

In  Ellis's  translation  of  Helmholtz  the  term 
'  Imperfect  Cadence '  is  applied  to  that  which  is 
commonly  called  the  Pla^  Cadence.  This  use 
of  the  term  is  logical,  but  unfortunately  liable  to 
mislead  through  its  conflicting  with  customary 
use.  The  common  application  of  the  term  which 
has  been  accepted  above  is  also  not  by  any  means 
incapable  of  a  logical  defence,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  to  be  inferior  both  in  accuracy  of  de- 
finition and  comprehensibility  to  the  expression 
'Half-close,'  which  expresses  admirably  both  the 
form  of  the  succession  of  chords  and  the  office  it 
most  frequently  performs  in  musia 

Cadences  both  perfect  and  imperfect  are  to  a 
certain  degree  dependent  on  the  position  they 
occupy  in  the  group  of  bars  or  rhythms  which 
constitute  the  period  or  phrase ;  for  when  the 
succession  of  chords  which  theoretically  con- 
stitutes a  cadence  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a 
continuous  passage  it  has  not  any  actual  signifi- 
cance of  the  kind  implied  by  a  cadence,  but 
only  when  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  period  or 
phrase  of  some  sort.  This  point  is  more  im- 
portant to  note  in  relation  to  the  Imperfect  than 
to  the  Perfect  Cadence  ;  since  the  latter,  being 
absolutely  final,  is  restricted  both  as  to  its 
penultimate  and  to  its  ultimate  chord ;  but 
the  former  being  final  only  relatively  to  an  in- 
complete portion  of  the  music,  as  a  comma  is  to 
an  incomplete  portion  of  an  entire  sentence,  ad- 
mits of  variety  not  only  in  its  penultimate  but 
also  in  its  ultimate  chord  ;  the  chief  requisites 
being  that  the  final  chord  shall  be  sufficiently 
clear  in  its  relation  to  the  Tonic  and  sufficiently 
simple  in  its  construction  to  stand  in  a  position  of 
harmonical  prominence,  and  be  listened  to  with- 
out any  strong  craving  in  the  mind  for  change 
or  resolution ;  since  the  chord  which  comes 
last  must  inevitably  have  much  stress  laid 
upon  it. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  writers  of 
treatises  on  harmony  to  give  a  series  of  chords 
preparatory  to  the  two  final  ones  which  are  given 
above  as  the  perfect  cadence.  This  makes  it 
look  as  though  the  treatises  were  meant  to  teach 
people  to  make  music  at  so  much  a  yard  ;  for  a 
man  who  really  has  something  to  say  in  music 
which  he  feels  naturally  is  only  hampered  and 
worried  with  every  extra  direction  of  the  kind. 


which  tells  him  to  put  in  so  much  that  cannot 
possibly  mean  anything  because  it  is  everybody's 
property.  A  real  musician  only  requires  direc- 
tions and  general  principles,  which  are  capable 
of  considerable  expansion  according  to  the  power 
of  hia  genius.  The  rule  seems  simply  to  be 
that,  relative  to  the  degree  in  which  the  cadence 
is  final,  the  passage  which  immediately  precedes 
it  must  mark  the  key  in  which  it  is  made.  The 
sense  of  the  key  in  which  any  movement  is 
written  is  of  extreme  importance  for  the  com- 
prehension of  the  music,  especially  in  instru- 
mental music,  and  such  as  depends  much  upon 
its  form  of  construction.  Hence  a  cadence  of 
any  fiinality  must  mark  the  key  strongly.  Sub- 
ordinate (»dences,  such  as  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  movement,  especially  apart  from  the 
broader  divisions  of  the  movement,  need  not  be 
so  marked  ;  but  if  the  final  cadence  of  the  whole 
movement,  or  that  of  an  important  subdivision 
of  a  movement,  is  simply  a  couple  of  chords  or 
BO  immediately  succeeding  a  passage  in  a  foreign 
key,  the  sense  of  whereabouts  is  lost,  and  an 
entirely  unsatisfactory  effect  produced  by  the 
indecisiveness  of  the  conclusion. 

The  tendency  of  modem  music  has  been  to 
avoid  full  cadences  in  the  course  of  a  piece  of 
music,  and  when  they  become  necessary  to  vary 
them  as  much  as  possible.  The  former,  because 
frequent  cadences  make  a  movement  into  a  frag- 
mentary series  of  continually  recommencing 
passages,  coming  each  time  to  a  full  stop  and 
beginning  again  ;  the  latter,  because  the  mind 
has  become  so  habituated  to  the  form  of  the 
ordinary  perfect  cadence  that  in  a  movement  of 
highly  emotional  character  it  comes  rather  like  a 
platitude.  Besides,  though  form  is  a  great  and 
often  the  principal  element  of  beauty  in  a  move- 
ment, to  make  it  too  obvious  by  the  marked 
nature  of  the  cadences  destroys  the  interest  and 
freshness  of  the  work.  Mozart  marked  the  di- 
visions of  his  movements  very  strongly,  but  in 
his  day  the  forms  of  instrumental  music  were 
not  by  any  means  so  familiar  as  they  are  now, 
and  their  being  strongly  marked  was  necessary 
for  their  due  comprehension.  Besides,  in 
Mozart's  day  people  had  much  more  time  to  sit 
down  and  rest  between  one  action  and  another 
than  they  seem  to  have  now,  and  perfect  cadences 
are  exactly  like  sitting  down  and  resting  when 
one  tune  is  over  so  as  to  be  fresh  for  the  next 
when  it  makes  its  appearance.  And  the  analogy 
goes  even  further,  for  the  movement  in  which 
one  sits  down  least  often  and  least  completely 
is  that  which  is  most  like  one  great  action  with 
a  single  principle  at  its  basis  rather  than  a 
series  of  somewhat  disconnected  motions,  which 
are  chiefly  recommended  by  their  mutual  con- 
trasts and  relative  proportions. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  chords  in 
the  bar,  the  conmionest  position  is  that  in  which 
the  final  chord  is  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar, 
or  the  strongest  beat  of  all  when  the  bars  are 
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thrown  into  groups  by  the  rapidity  of  the  time 
of  the  movement.  So  that  the  cadence  proceeds 
from  a  chord  without  emphasis  to  a  chord  with 
it,  or  in  other  words,  from  the  unaooented  to 
the  accented  part  of  the  bar ;  as  first — 


from  Mozart's  Quartet  in  A,  No.  5  ;  or- 


from  his  Quartet  in  Eb,  No.  4. 

The  next  commonest  position  is  to  find  the 
final  chord  in  the  middle  of  a  bar  which  is 
equally  divisible  into  two  halves,  as  on  the 
third  beat  of  a  bar  of  four,  and  the  fourth  of 
a  bar  of  six.  Of  both  of  these  Mozart  makes 
very  frequent  use — as  in  the  first  movement 
of  the  first  Quartet,  the  slow  movement  of 
the  Quartet  in  Bb,  the  Rondo  for  pianoforte 
in  A,  and  the  Variations  in  the  Sonata  in  A 
Very  often  he  seems  to  use  this  position  with  a 
sense  of  its  being  weaker  and  less  conclusive 
than  that  in  which  the  last  chord  falls  on  the 
first  beat  of  a  bar,  and  hence  as  a  kind  of  pseudo- 
imperfect  cadence  ;  as  in  the  slow  movement  of 
the  Quartet  in  D  minor,  No.  2,  which  begins 
thus — 

tr. 


Cadences  are  also,  but  far  more  rarely,  found 
occupying  reversed  positions,  as  in  polonaises, 
where  the  last  chord  of  a  cadence,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  rhythmic  character  of  the  movement, 
frequently  falls  on  the  last  beat  of  a  bar  of 
three ;  as  in  Chopin's  Polonaise  in  C^  minor — 


In  Mozart's  Bondeau  en  Polonaise,  from  the 
Sonata  in  D,  the  cadences  fall  on  the  second 
beat,  as  in 


where  the  6  and  D  are  merely  suspensions  of 
the  final  chord  of  A — and  in  Beethoven's  Quartet 
in  A  minor,  op.  132,  the  last  chord  of  the 
cadences  in  the  movement  'Allegro  ma  non 
tanto,'  falls  on  the  second  beat  of  a  bar  of 
three — 


and  in  the  slow  movement  of  his  Quartet  in  Bb^ 
op.  130,  at  the  end,  the  last  chord  falls  on  the 
last  beat  of  a  bar  of  four — 


^r-l 


SO  that  in  point  of  fact  the  greatest  authorities 
may  be  quoted  to  justify  cadences  in  almost  any 
position  in  the  bar  ;  but  the  last-mentioned  in- 
stances are  decidedly  exceptional,  and  can  only 
be  justifiable  when  the  movement  in  which  they 
are  used  has  some  very  marked  peculiarities  of 
rhythm  or  a  very  strong  emotional  character. 

a  H.  H.  p. 

III.  The  Interbufted  Cadence  is  a  pro- 
gression which  seems  to  tend  towards  the  final 
Tonic  chord  of  a  perfect  cadence  through  the 
usual  Dominant  harmony,  but  is  abruptly  de- 
flected ;  so  that  the  promised  conclusion  is 
deferred  by  the  substitution  of  other  harmony 
than  that  of  the  Tonic,  after  the  Dominant 
chord  which  seemed  to  lead  immediately  to  it. 

The  form  which  is  frequently  quoted  as  typi- 
cal is  that  in  which  the  chord  of  the  submediant 
or  third  below  the  Tonic  is  substituted  for  the 
final  Tonic  chord,  < 


^^ 


instead  of 


frx>m  which  the  principle  will  be  readily  grasped. 
Bat  in  point  of  fiitct  this  gives  but  a  very 
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small  notion  of  what  an  interrapted  cadence 
really  is.  For  it  can  only  be  distinguished 
from  an  imperfect  cadence  with  certainty  by 
reference  to  the  context.  The  latter  ia  a  de- 
finite stop  occurring  in  the  natural  course  of  the 
music,  and  marking  a  period,  though  not  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  passage  which  it 
ends  to  be  taken  as  complete  in  itself.  But  the 
former  is  an  abrupt  and  irregular  interruption 
of  the  natural  flow  of  the  music  towards  its 
anticipated  termination  in  a  perfect  cadence, 
postponing  that  termination  for  a  time  or  alto- 
gether avoiding  it  Thus  at  the  end  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  C,  op.  53, 
Beethoven  keeps  on  postponing  the  perfect 
cadence  in  this  manner — 


r^a 


In  his  later  works  an  entire  evasion  of  the 
cadence  is  frequent,  as  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  Sonata  in  £,  op.  109 — 


^ffr^i'lf'  Jifa 


aa-'    ;fl-   ti-  ■    pt 


Adagio, 


In  reality  the  number  of  different  forms  is 
only  limited  by  the  number  of  chords  which  can 
possibly  succeed  the  Dominant  chord,  and  it  is 
not  even  necessary  that  the  chord  which  follows 
it  and  makes  the  interruption  shall  be  in  the 
same  key. 

Handel  frequently  used  the  Interrupted  Ca- 
dence or  'Inganno'  (Deception)  as  it  was  formerly 
called),  to  make  the  final  cadence  of  a  movement 
stand  out  individually  and  prominently.  The 
following  example,  which  is  made  to  serve  this 
purpose,  is  from  his  Fugue  in  B  minor  from  the  , 


set  of  Six  for  the  Organ,  and  is  very  character- 
istic of  him : — 

Adagio, 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  movement  of  Schumann's 
Sonata  for  Pianoforte  in  G  minor,  where  a  very 
definite  Interrupted  Cadence  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  final  cadence  of  the  work 
by  isolation,  and  the  process  is  carried  out  in  a 
thoroughly  modem  spirit  and  on  an  extended 
scale.  The  Interrupted  Cadence  itself  is  as  follows: 
^-  *  ^ 


Bach  frequently  used  Interrupted  Cadences  to 
prolong  the  conclusion  of  a  work,  and  a  form 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  great  fiivourite  with 
him  is  that  in  which  the  Tonic  minor  seventh 
succeeds  the  Dominant  chord,  thereby  leading  to 
a  continuance  and  enforcement  of  tibe  Tonic  in 
the  succession  of  chords  at  the  conclusion.  There 
are  very  remarkable  and  beautiful  examples  of 
this  in  the  Prelude  in  £b  minor,  No.  8,  in  the 
Wohltemperirtes  Clavier,  the  last — four  bars 
from  the  end — being  in  the  form  above  men- 
tioned. The  effect  of  this  form  of  the  Interrupted 
Cadence  is  most  powerful  when  the  seventh  is  in 
the  bass,  and  of  this  there  is  a  very  striking  in- 
stance in  his  Cantata  *  Jesu,  der  du  meine  Seele,* 
which  is  as  follows  : — 
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Mossart  hbos  the  Interrapted  Cadence  in  a 
iptniUr  manner  to  extend  the  moyement  or  the 
section  in  which  it  ooours.  As  an  example  from 
him,  which  presents  yet  another  form,  the  fol- 
lowing firom  his  Quaortet  in  A,  No.  6,  may  be 
taken: — 


Beethoven  also  nses  Interrapted  Cadences  for 
fiTniUr  purposes  to  the  instances  quoted  above  ; 
but  latterly  he  employed  them  in  a  manner 
which  it  ia  important  to  take  note  of  as  highly 
characteristic  and  conspicuous  in  modem  music. 
This  is  the  use  of  them  actually  in  place  of  a 
perfect  cadence,  taking  them  as  a  fresh  starting- 
point,  by  which  means  greater  continuity  ia  ob- 
tained. A  well-known  example  is  that  at  the 
end  of  the  slow  movement  of  the  Appassionata 
Sonata,  by  means  of  which  the  last  two  move- 
ments are  made  continuous.  Two  very  remark- 
able and  unmiBtakable  instances  occur  also  in 
the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  £  (op.  109), 
one  of  which  has  already  been  quoted  in  this 
article  (see  p.  4406).  Another  instance  occurs  in 
the  String  Quartet  in  A  minor  (op.  182),  where, 
the  cadence  of  F  major  being  interrapted  at  *, 
the  '  working  out '  commences  in  the  next  bar, 
proceeding  immediately  with  modulation,  as 
follows : — 

.  _  *J. 


Wagner  has  made  great  ose  of  this  device, 
and  by  it  secures  at  once  the  effect  of  a  conclu- 
sion and  an  nninterrupted  flow  of  the  music  ; 
the  voice  or  voices  having  a  form  which  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a  full  cadence,  and  the  instru- 
ments supplying  a  forcible  Interrupted  Cadence 
which  leads  on  immediately  and  without  break 
to  the  succeeding  action.  An  instance  which 
illastrates  the  principle  very  clearly  is  the  fol- 
lowing from  '  Tristan  and  Isolde,'  act  i.  so.  8 : — 

mlr      iMht  dM  A-bn  •  t«u«r  I 


is  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chorus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  scene  of  the  2nd  act  of 
*  Lohengrin,'  where  Ortrud  suddenly  steps  for- 
ward and  claims  the  right  to  precede  £lsa  into 
the  cathedral. 

Beethoven  also  made  occasional  use  of  this 
device  in  *  Fidelio. '  One  specially  dear  instance 
is  in  the  Finale  of  the  last  act,  at  the  end  of 
Don  Femando's  sentence  to  Leonora — 'Euch, 
edle  Fran,  allein,  euch  ziemt  es,  ganz  ihn  zu 
befrei'n.'  By  such  means  as  this,  one  scene  is 
welded  on  to  another,  and  the  action  is  relieved 
of  that  constant  breach  of  continuity  which 
resulted  from  the  old  manner  of  coming  to  a 
full  dose  and  beginning  again.       o.  H.  H.  p. 

IV.  Mixed  Cadence.  The  two  most  dis- 
tinot  and  obvious  forms  of  cadence  are  such  as 
are  formed  either  by  the  succession  of  dominant 
or  of  subdominant  and  tonic  harmony,  and  these 
are  respectively  called  Authentic  and  Plagal 
cadences.  The  term  '  Mixed '  has  been  applied 
to  a  cadence  which  is  in  some  senses  a  combina- 
tion of  these  two  forms,  by  having  both  sub- 
dominant  and  dominant  harmony  in  close  juxta- 
position immediately  before  the  final  tonic 
chord,  by  which  means  the  tonality  is  enforced 
both  by  the  succession  of  the  three  most  impor- 
tant roots  in  the  key,  and  also  by  giving  all  the 
diatonic  notes  which  it  contains.       o.  H.  H.  p. 

y.  Medial  Cadence  (in  modem  music). 
Besides  its  use  as  described  above  (see  p^ 
4866),  this  term  is  also  applied,  by  Dr.  Callcott, 
and  some  other  writers  on  modem  music,  to 
closes  in  which  the  leading  chord  is  represented 
by  an  inverted  instead  of  a  fundamental  har- 
mony. 


Another  example  which  will  probably  be  familiar 


i  I  0        M      «        S  8 

Though  cadences  of  this  kind  are  in  constant 
use,  ye  rarely  meet  with  them,  now,  under  their 
old  name.  Most  writers  of  the  present  day 
prefer  to  describe  them  as  inverted  cadences, 
specifying  particular  instances,  when  necessary, 
as  the  first  or  second  inversion  of  the  perfect, 
imperfect,  or  plagal  cadence,  as  the  case  may 
be :  the  opposite  term,  *  radical  cadence,'  being 
reserved  for  closes  in  which  the  root  appears  in 
the  Bass  of  both  chords.  w.  s,  K. 

CADENZA  in  its  simplest  acceptation  is  a 
flourish  of  indefinite  form,  introduced  upon  a 
bass  note  immediately  preceding  a  close  of  some 
finality ;  that  is,  occupying  the  position  of  full 
stop  either  to  an  entire  movement,  or  to  an 
important  section  of  one.  The  custom  was  most 
probably  originated  by  singers,  who  seized  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  chord  of  6-4  on  the 
dominant  immediately  preceding  the  final  close 
of  an  aria  or  soena,  to  show  off  the  flexibility, 
compass,  and  expressive  powers  of  their  voices  to 
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the  highest  advantage  ;  so  that  the  piece  coming 
to  an  end  immediately  afterwards,  the  audience 
might  have  the  impression  of  astonishment  fresh 
in  their  minds  to  uige  them  to  applause. 

The  idea  thus  originated  spread  widely  to 
all  kinds  of  music,  and  in  course  of  time  its 
character  has  changed  considerably,  though  the 
flourish  of  which  it  is  composed  is  still  its 
conspicuous  feature.  In  instrumental  music  it 
fulfils  a  peculiar  office,  as  it  is  frequently  intro- 
duced wherea  pausein  the  more  important  matter 
of  the  movement  is  desirable,  witiiout  breaking 
off  or  allowing  the  minds  of  the  audience  to 
wander.  Thus  it  occurs  at  points  where  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  movement  has  been  worked 
to  such  a  heat  that  it  is  necessary  to  pause  a 
little  before  returning  to  the  level  of  the  natural 
ideas  of  the  themes,  as  in  Liszt's  '  Rhapsodic 
Hongroise '  in  A,  and  Ohopin's  '  Nocturnes '  in 
F  minor  and  C^  minor.  Chopin  uses  them  fre- 
quently when  the  main  business  of  the  move- 
ment is  over,  in  order  to  prevent  the  close, 
which  follows  immediately,  being  too  abrupt 
At  other  times  it  occurs  as  a  connecting  link 
between  two  movements,  or  between  an  intro- 
duction and  the  movement  following  it,  where 
for  certain  reasons  it  is  expedient  to  pause 
a  while  on  some  preparatory  chord,  and  not  to 
commence  serious  operations  before  the  minds  of 
the  audience  have  settled  to  the  proper  level. 

Specimens  of  this  kind  are  common  in  the 
works  of  many  great  masters — €,g,  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  Eb  (op.  27,  No.  1),  Adagio ;  Sonata 
path^tique  ;  Variations  in  F  (op.  84)  ;  Brahms's 
Sonata  in  F^  minor  (op.  2,  last  movement) ; 
Mendelssohn!s  '  Lobgesang,'  connecting  the  first 
movement  with  the  second. 

The  greater  cadenza,  which  is  a  development 
of  the  vocal  flourish  at  the  end  of  a  vocal  piece 
already  spoken  of,  is  that  which  it  is  customary 
to  insert  at  the  end  of  a  movement  of  a  con- 
certo for  a  solo  instrument.  Like  its  vocal  pre- 
decessors the  cadenza  usually  starts  from  a  pause 
on  a  chord  of  6-4  bn  the  dominant,  prepara- 
tory to  the  final  close  of  the  movement,  and 
its  object  is  to  show  off  the  skill  of  the  per- 
former. Such  cadenzas  may  occur  either  in  the 
first  or  last  movement,  and  even  in  both,  as 
in  Mozart's  Concerto  in  D  minor  and  in  Beet- 
hoven's in  G.  With  regard  to  their  form  there 
is  absolutely  no  rule  at  alL  They  should  contain 
manifiold  allusions  to  the  chief  themes  of  the 
movement,  and  to  be  successful  should  be  either 
brilliant  or  very  ingenious  ;  containing  variety 
of  modulation,  but  rather  avoiding  progressions 
which  have  been  predominant  in  the  movement 
itself;  and  the  more  they  have  the  character 
of  abandonment  to  impulse  the  better  they  are. 
It  was  formerly  customary  to  leave  the  cadenzas 
for  improvisation,  and  certainly  if  the  frenzy  of 
inspiration  could  be  trusted  to  come  at  the  right 
moment,  impromptu  cadenzas  would  undoubtedly 
be  most  effective  in  the  hands  of  real  masters  of 


the  situation.  Moreover,  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
sense  of  their  being  the  exposition  of  the  player's 
special  capacities  that  they  are  defensible,  for  as 
far  as  the  composer  is  concerned  the  movement 
generally  offers  foil  opportunities  for  display  of 
the  powers  of  the  executant. 

Still  custom  is  generally  stronger  than  reason, 
and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  cadenzas  will  yet 
die  out.  And  as  the  art  of  improvisation  is  for 
various  reasons  considerably  on  the  wane  it  will 
probably  become  habitual  for  composers  to  write 
their  own  cadenzas  in  full,  as  Beethoven  has  done 
in  the  £b  Concerto,  and  Schumann  in  his  A 
minor  Concerto. 

Beethoven  also  wrote  cadenzas  for  his  other 
concertos  and  for  Mozart's  D  minor  ;  and  these 
are  published  separately.  Many  famous  musi- 
cians have  supplied  the  like  for  classical  con- 
certos, Moscheles  for  Beethoven's,  and  Hummel 
for  Mozart's.  Perhaps  the  latest  instance  of 
this  custom  is  the  Violin  Concerto  of  Brahms, 
for  which  Joachim  wrote  the  cadenza. 

The  indication  for  a  cadenza,  when  not  written 
out  in  full  is  a  pause  or  fer- 
mata  ^  indicating  its  com- 
mencement, usually  over  a  rest 
in  the  solo  part,  and  over  the 
last  note  in  each  of  the  or- 
chestral parts;  another  pause 
over  a  shake  in  the  solo  part 
indicating  its  close.  The  example  is  ti^en 
from  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  0  minor,  piano- 
forte part  a  H.  H.  p. 

CiECILIAN  SOCIETY.  This  society  was 
instituted  in  1785  by  a  few  friends  who  met 
weekly  at  each  other's  houses  for  the  practice  of 
hymns  and  anthems,  but  subsequently,  having 
some  instrumentalisto  among  them,  they  united 
for  the  performance  of  sacred  works  on  a  more 
extended  scale,  and  especially  of  Handel's  ora- 
torios. In  1791  an  organ  was  erected  in  the 
society's  room  in  Friday  Street,  and  after  meeting 
at  Plasterers'  Hall,  Painters'  HaU,  Coachmen's 
Hall,  and  tlie  Paul's  Head,  they  obtained  the 
use  of  Albion  Hall,  London  Wall,  where  they 
met  until  the  dissolution  of  the  society  in  1861. 
Among  the  works  performed  were  all  Handel's 
oratorios  and  secular  compositions,  Haydn's 
'  Creation '  and  '  Seasons,'  Mozart's  and  Haydn's 
masses  and  Mendelssohn's  '  Elijah.'  For  many 
years  the  society  gave  the  only  performances  of 
the  oratorios  of  Handel  and  Haydn  which  could 
be  heard  (except  during  Lent  at  the  theatres 
of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane),  and  its 
work  may  be  said  to  have  been  taken  up  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  which  was  founded 
nearly  thirty  years  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
older  body.  The  first  conductor  of  the  Society 
was  an  amateur  named  Vincent,  who  filled  the 
office  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Thomas  Walker,  whose  place  was 
taken  by  his  son  Joseph  Walker.  James  Shou- 
bridge  was  the  last  conductor.     Among  the 
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earlier  members  were  some  professional  musi- 
cians who  afterwards  became  famous,  and  who 
when  they  had  left  its  ranks  frequently  came 
to  assist  in  its  performances.  The  society 
was  ahnost  entirely  self-supporting,  and  the 
tickets  of  admission  to  the  concerts  were  given 
by  the  members  to  their  Mends.  o.  M. 

O^ESAK,  Julius,  M.D.,  of  an  ancient  family 
of  Rochester,  many  of  whom  are  interred  in  the 
cathedral  there,  was  an  amateur  composer  in 
the  17th  century.  He  was  probably  the  same 
Julius  Ca»ar  who  was  a  son  of  Joseph  Oesar, 
and  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Gerard  Caesar  of  Canter- 
bury, and  who  died  at  Strood  on  April  29, 
1712,  aged  fifty-five.  Some  catches  by  him 
appear  in  the  collection  entitled  '  The  Pleasant 
Musical  Companion,'  and  one  is  in  the  Fitz- 
William  Museum  at  Cambridge.         w.  H.  H. 

C^SAR,  alias  William  Smeoebgill,  was 
the  composer  of  some  songs  published  in  '  Select 
Musicall  Ayres  and  Dialogues,'  1658,  and  other 
collections  of  the  period.  w.  h.  h. 

CAFARO,  Pasqualb,  otherwise  CAFFARO, 
and  also  known  by  his  name  of  endearment 
CAFFARELLI,  was  bom  at  Lecce  near  Naples 
Feb.  8,  1706.  He  was  destined  by  his  parents 
for  a  scientific  career,  but  his  bent  towards 
music  showed  itself  too  strongly  for  contradic- 
tion, and  he  was  entered  at  the  Conservatorio 
della  Pietk,  at  that  time  under  the  direction  of 
Leonardo  Leo.  On  the  termination  of  his 
studies  he  became  Maestro  at  the  Chapel  Royal 
of  Naples,  and  in  time  Director  of  the  Con- 
servatorio as  well.  He  died  Oct.  23,  1787. 
Grace,  purity  of  style,  and  poverty  of  invention 
were  the  characteristics  of  his  work.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  his  best-known  productions: — 


llo, 
48. 
■to. 

A  Stabat  Mater  was  printed  at  Naples  in 
1785.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  in  exist- 
ence by  Cafaro  many  pieces  of  church  music, 
consisting  of  masses,  psalms,  motets,  etc.,  of 
acknowledged  merit.  An  'Amen'  for  five 
voices  by  him  is  included  in  Novello's  FUz- 
foilliam  Music,  [See  list  of  works  in  Qitellen- 
Zexikon.]  E.  H.  P. 

CAFFARELLI,  Gaetano  Majobano,  detto, 
was  bom  at  Bari,  Naples,  April  16,  1703.  His 
father  was  a  peasant,  and  for  some  time  opposed 
his  son's  inclination  for  music  at  the  expense  of 
his  ordinary  tasks.  Gaetano,  however,  by  his 
assiduous  attendance  at  the  musical  services  in 
a  certain  chapel,  soon  attracted  the  notice  and 
favour  of  Cafaro  or  Caffaro  (see  above).  This 
artist,  recognising  the  genius  of  the  boy,  rescued 
him  from  the  toU  to  which  he  was  destined  by 
his  ignorant  parents,  sent  him  to  Norcia  to  be 


prepared  for  the  career  of  an  evirato,  according 
to  the  barbarous  custom  of  those  days  ;  and, 
upon  his  retum,  gave  him  in  his  own  house 
elementary  instmction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
music.  When  sent  to  study  at  Naples  under 
Porpora,  the  grateful  youth,  as  was  not  unusual, 
called  himself  Caffarelli,  in  remembrance  of  his 
first  protector.  It  is  of  this  extraordinary  singer 
that  the  story  is  told  that  he  was  kept  by  old 
Porpora  for  five  or  six  years  to  the  uninterrupted 
and  unvaried  study  of  one  page  of  exercises ; 
and  that,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  he  was  dis- 
missed with  these  words,  '  Go,  my  son :  I  have 
nothing  more  to  teach  you.  Yon  are  the  greatest 
singer  in  Europe.*  Whether  Porpora's  object 
in  tiiis  system  was  to  secure  the  perfect  equality 
of  the  voice,  which  in  his  opinion  could  not  be 
otherwise  gained,  or  to  humble  the  boy's  pride, 
which  was  inordinate — whether  the  story  be 
true  or  false,  certain  it  is  that,  according  to  all 
competent  authorities,  the  singers  whom  he  sent 
forth  into  the  world,  Farinelli,  Caffarelli,  etc., 
were  superior  to  any  that  preceded  or  followed 
them.  His  valedictory  words,  in  any  case, 
were  ill  calculated  to  check  the  pride  and  pre- 
sumption which  made  Caffarelli,  throughout  a 
career  of  marvellous  success,  always  ridiculous, 
always  odious,  and  always  a  contrast  to  the 
modest  Farinelli.  In  1724  he  made  his  d^but 
at  Rome  in  a  female  character,  as  was  usual  for 
sopranists,  when  his  beautiful  voice,  perfect 
method,  and  handsome  face,  procured  him  his 
first  triumph.  He  now  easily  obtained  engage- 
ments, and  sang  with  similar  success  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy  until  1728,  when  he 
returned  to  Rome.  Here  his  success  was  more 
brilliant  than  before,  and  than  that  of  any 
previous  singer.  He  was  courted  by  the  highest 
society,  and  in  one  of  his  very  numerous  *  bonnes 
fortunes '  he  nearly  lost  his  life.  Owing  to  a 
sudden  alarm,  he  had  to  escape  by  passing  the 
night  in  an  empty  cistem  in  a  garden,  where  he 
caught  a  severe  cold,  which  kept  him  to  his  bed 
for  a  month.  After  this  he  went  about  every- 
where protected  by  four  bravos  from  the  vengeAuoe 
of  the  husband.  He  left  Rome  safe,  however, 
in  1730  ;  and,  after  singing  in  other  places, 
arrived  in  London  at  the  end  of  1737.  Here 
he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  King's 
Theatre  on  Jan.  7,  1788,  in  the  principal  char- 
acter in  Handel's  'Faramondo,'  and  in  'Serse' 
on  April  15.  He  also  sang  the  part  of  Jaspn  in 
Pescetti's  *  La  Conquista  del  vello  d'oro '  in  the 
same  year.  His  name  does  not  appear  again  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  during  all  his  stay  in  London 
he  was  never  in  good  health  or  voice.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  fiilfilled  the  expectation  that 
his  coming  had  created.  He  now  returned  to 
Italy,  and  passed  through  Turin,  Genoa,  Milan, 
Florence,  and  Venice,  in  a  triumphal  progress. 
At  Turin,  when  the  Prince  of  Savoy  told  Caffa- 
relli, after  praising  him  greatly,  that  the  princess 
thought  it  hardly  possible  that  any  singer  could 
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please  after  Farinelli,  *  To-night,'  he  replied, 
'she  shall  hear  two  FarinelUs  1 '  What  would 
have  been  thought  of  this  answer  by  the  lady 
who  once  exclaimed  in  delirious  excitement 
'  One  God,  and  one  Farinelli  I '  At  Naples  he 
excited  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  While  he  was 
singing  there  he  was  told  of  the  arrival  of 
Gizziello,  whom,  as  a  possible  rival,  he  was  most 
anxious  to  hear  and  estimate  for  himself.  He 
posted  all  the  way  to  Rome,  arrived  in  time  for 
the  opera,  and  took  a  back  seat  in  the  pit.  After 
listening  attentively  to  Qizziello's  aria  di  erUrcUa 
he  could  not  master  his  emotion ;  but,  rising 
from  his  i^t,  exclaimed  'Bravo,  bravissimo, 
Gizziello  f  £  Caffarelli  chi  te  lo  dice  ! '  and  fled 
precipitately  from  the  theatre.  Throwing  him- 
self into  his  carriage,  he  posted  rapidly  back  to 
Naples,  and  found  he  had  barely  time  to  dress 
and  appear  at  the  opera,  where  his  absence  had 
already  been  remarked.  In  1740  he  returned 
to  Venice,  where  he  received  a  higher  salary  than 
any  singer  had  received  before, — 800  sequins 
(s£385),  andabenefitof  700  sequins (=£885), 
for  a  season  of  three  months.  He  reappeared 
at  Turin  in  1746,  and  then  at  Florence  and 
Milan.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Dauphine  he 
wont  to  Paris  in  1750,  and  sang  at  several  con- 
certs, where  he  pleased  as  much  as  he  astonished 
the  critics.  Louis  XV.  sent  him  a  present  of  a 
snuff-box  ;  but  Caffarelli,  observing  that  it  was 
plain,  showed  the  messenger  who  brought  it, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  court,  a  drawer  ftill 
of  splendid  boxes,  and  remarked  that  the  worst 
of  them  was  finer  than  the  gift  of  the  King  of 
France.  'If,'  said  he,  'he  had  sent  me  his 
portrait  in  it ! '  '  That,'  replied  the  gentleman, 
'is  only  given  to  ambassadors.'  'Well,'  was 
the  reply,  '  and  all  the  ambassadors  of  the  world 
would  not  make  one  Cafiarelli  1 '  This,  when 
repeated,  made  the  King  laugh  heartily ;  but 
the  Dauphine  sent  for  the  singer,  and,  giving 
him  a  passport,  said — '  It  is  signed  by  the  King 
himself, — for  you  a  great  honour  ;  but  lose  no 
time  in  using  it,  for  it  is  only  good  for  ten  days. ' 
Caffarelli  left  France  in  dudgeon,  saying  he  had 
not  gained  his  expenses  there.  Stories  about 
him  are  innumerable :  Metastasio,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  tells  an  amusing  one,  acoording  to 
which  the  intervention  of  Tesi,  the  celebrated 
singer,  alone  saved  him  from  a  duel  at  Vienna, 
provoked  by  his  arrogance  and  folly.  At  the 
age  of  sixty-five  he  was  still  singing ;  but  he 
had  made  an  enormous  fortune,  had  purchased 
a  dukedom,  and  built  at  Santo  Dorato  a  palace, 
over  the  gate  of  which  he  inscribed,  with  his 
usual  modesty,  '  Amphion  Thebas,  ego  domum.' 
A  commentator  added  '  Ille  cum,  sine  tu  t '  It 
will  be  inferred  from  the  above  that  he  was  the 
rival  of  Farinelli,  to  whom  by  some  he  was  pre- 
ferred as  a  singer.  He  excelled  in  slow  and 
pathetic  airs,  as  well  as  in  the  bravura  style ; 
and  was  unapproached  both  in  beauty  of  voice 
and  in  the  peifection  of  his  shake  and  chromatic 


scales.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
introduce  the  latter  embellishment  in  quick 
movements.  He  died  Nov.  30, 1 788,  leaving  his 
wealth  and  his  dukedom  to  a  nephew.  j.  m. 
CAONONI,  Antonio,  bom  Feb.  8,  1828,  at 
Godiasco,  in  the  district  of  Voghera,  entered  the 
Milan  Conservatorio  in  1842,  remaining  there 
until  1847.  Two  operas  of  small  calibre  were 
performed  in  the  theatre  connected  with  the 
establishment,  but  his  first  essay  before  the 
public  was  with  'Don  Bucefalo,'  given  at  the 
Teatro  lU  in  Milan  in  1847.  This  opera  bufia, 
although  it  has  kept  the  stage  in  Italy,  haa 
never  attained  success  outside  its  own  country  ; 
it  was  given  at  the  Italiens  in  Paris,  but  veiy 
coldly  received.  His  successive  operas  have 
not  been  received  with  uniform  favour,  though 
several,  especially  among  his  later  works,  have 
been  attended  by  good  fortune.  Betwera  1856 
and  1868  he  held  the  post  of  maestro  di  oappella 
at  Vigevano,  and  while  there  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  religious  music  The  following  is  a 
complete  list  of  his  operas  : — 

BoMlU  41  Smi  MInUto  (1840):  I  dm  Sftvojurdl  OSM:  Don 
BuMfido  (1847) ;  U  Ttetamanto  dl  Fl0MO  (1848) ;  Amorl  e  Trappole 
naeO);  1a  V«lle  d*  Andortm  a884):  Oizmlda  (IttS);  1a  FIooJa 
Oawt ;  Ia  FiflU  di  don  I^borio  0886);  D  Vwwblo  ddla  Mootafna 
hsesi :  MldMle  FmtIii  a884):  ClMidU  08861 ;  1a  TVnnbols  (18iB»$ 
Un  Oaprtoelo  dl  Donna  (1870) ;  r»9k  Martin  (1871).  prodnead  hy 
Carl  Bom  at  tb«  I^fo«am  in  187S  as  Tha  Porter  of  Havn;  U  Dooft 
dl  T^ilffilaiM  0874) ;  FoMcmm  da  Blmlnl  (1878). 

In  that  year  he  retired  to  Novara,  where  he 
became  maestro  di  oappella  in  the  cathedral, 
and  director  of  the  Istituto  musicale.  Subse- 
quently he  produced  nothing  but  sacred  musia 
Two  motets,  'Inveni  David'  and  'Ave  Maria,' 
were  published  in  1886.  In  February  of  that 
year  Cagnoni  was  made  a  commander  of  the 
order  of  the  Corona.  He  was  from  1 886  maestro 
di  cappella  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Bergamo, 
where  he  died  April  80,  1896.  M. 

CAHEN,  Albert,  French  composer,  bom 
Jan.  8,  1846,  was  a  pupil  of  Mme.  Szarvady  for 
piano,  and  of  C^r  Franck  for  composition. 
He  wrote  several  works  of  considerable  import- 
ance ;  his  'Jean  le  Pr^urseur,'  a  biblical  diama, 
was  performed  at  the  Concert  National,  Jan. 
25,  1874  ;  and  '£ndymion,'a  '  po^me  mytholo- 
gique,'  at  the  Concerts  Danb^  Jan.  1875.  His 
d^but  on  the  stage  was  made  with  '  Le  Bois,'  a 
one-act  piece  (Op^ra-Comique,  1880)  ;  in  1886, 
'La  Belle  an  Bois  dormant,'  a  'fi^rie,'  came 
out  at  the  Geneva  Theatre;  'Le  V^nitien,'  a 
four-act  opera  was  given  at  Bouen  in  1890 ; 
'Fleur  de  Neiges,'  a  ballet,  at  Brussels  1891 ; 
and  *La  Femme  de  Claude'  at  the  Op^ra- 
Comique,  June  24,  1896.  He  also  wrote  a  set 
of  songs  called  '  Marines,'  eta  He  died  at  Cap 
d'Ail  in  March  1908,  after  a  very  painful  ill- 
ness, o.  F. 

CAHUSAC,  Thomas.  The  founder  of  an 
important  London  firm  of  music  publishers  and 
instrument -makers.  Thomas  Cahusao  senior 
was  '  at  the  sign  of  the  Two  Flutes  and  Violin 
opposite  St  Clement's  Church  in  the  Strand' 
as  early  as  1755,  and  from  that  date  to  1798 
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lie  carried  on  an  extensive  business  there.  He 
died  May  18,  1798,  and  an  obitaary  notice  in 
The  OerUUmaaCs  Magcaine  describes  him  as  '  the 
oldest  musical  instrument -maker  in  and  near 
London.'  His  son  Thomas  before  his  father's 
death  had  been  established  in  Great  Newport 
Street,  but  he  now  joined  his  brother  W.  M. 
Oahusao  at  196  Strand,  and  for  two  or  three 
years  a  partnership  existed.  In  1802  Thomas, 
however,  sets  up  as  a  musical  instrument-maker 
at  41  Hay  market,  and  W.  M.  Cahusac  retains 
the  Strand  business  until  shortly  before  1814, 
when  he  is  established  at  79  Holbom ;  he  re- 
tired about  1816,  living  in  1824  at  Maida  Hill, 
and  in  1829  at  Bexley  in  Kent  The  Oahusac 
firm  made  flutes,  violins,  and  other  of  the  smaller 
kind  of  musical  instruments,  issued  numbers  of 
interesting  pocket  volumes  of  airs,  and  much 
sheet  music  f.  k. 

QA  IRA.  The  earliest  of  French  revolution- 
ary songs,  probably  first  heard  on  Oct  6, 1789. 
when  the  Parisians  marched  to  Versailles.  The 
words  were  suggested  to  a  street-singer  called 
Ladr^  by  Oeneral  La  Fayette,  who  remembered 
Franklin's  favourite  saying  at  each  stage  of 
the  American  insurrection.  The  burden  of  the 
song  was  then  as  follows : — 

Ah !  ga  ira,  ^  ira,  ^  in ! 

Le  peuple  en  ce  joar  sans  cesse  r^p^te : 

Ah!  ^aira,  ^ira,  cairal 

Malgr6  les  mutins,  tout  rdnssira. 

At  a  later  period  the  burden,  though  more 
ferocious,  was  hardly  more  metrical : — 

Ah  I  ^  ira,  ga  Ira,  ca  iia  1 
Les  aristocrat'  k  U  lanteme ; 
Ah  I  ^  ira,  ^  ira,  ga  ira ! 
Les  aristocrat'  on  les  pendra. 

The  tune — the  length  and  compass  of  which 
show  that  it  was  not  composed  for  the  song — 
was  the  production  of  a  certain  B^ur  or 
Btourt,  a  side-drum  player  at  the  Opera  ;  and 
as  a  contre-danse  was  originally  very  popular 
under  the  title  of  '  Carillon  nationaL' 
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The  tune  quickly  became  popular  in  England, 
and  many  copies  are  found  in  sheet  music  and 
in  collections  of  airs.  One  sheet,  published  by 
A.  Bland,  gives  it  with  the  French  words  as : 
'  Ah  Qa  Ira  Dictum  Populaire  ou  Carrillon  Na- 
tional Chants  a  Paris  a  La  F^^ration  de  14 
Juillet  1790.'  This  and  other  copies  have  a 
strain  following  on,  and  additional  to  the  one 
printed  above.  The  melody  was  employed  in 
an  opera  entitled  *The  Picture  of  Paris,*  ar- 
ranged by  Shield  and  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  on  Dec.  20,  1790.  For  many  years 
afterwards,  under  the  name  *  The  Downfall  of 
Paris,'  or  'The  Fall  of  Paris,'  it  was  used  for 
a  pianoforte  piece  with  many  variations.  F.  k. 

OALAH,  John,  bom  1758,  was  organist 
of  St.  Mary's  Church,  and  master  of  the  Song 
School,  Newark-on-Trent,  1782.  In  1786  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  Peterborough  Cathedral, 
and  held  the  post  till  his  death,  August  6, 1798. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Kew  Building  of  the 
cathedral.  He  composed  some  cathedral  music, 
songs,  and  a  sonata  for  piano  with  violin  and 
violoncello.  M. 

CALANDO  (Ital.),  diminishing  %,e,  in  tone  ; 
equivalent  to  diminuefiido  or  cUcrescendo,  and 
often  associated  with  ritardando,  o. 

CALASCIONE  or  COLASCIONE  (ItaL  ; 
Fr.  Coktchon).  The  name  of  a  finger-board 
instrument  of  the  tamboura  kind  belonging 
to  Lower  Italy.  The  calascione  is  strung 
with  two  catgut  strings  tuned  a  fifth  apart. 
The  body  of  it  is  like  that  of  an  ordinary  lute, 
but  it  is  relatively  smaller  towards  the  neck. 
Of  all  finger-board  instruments  the  calascione  is 
most  like  the  Nefer  of  the  old  Egyptian  monu- 
ments ;  but  it  would  be  a  bold  hjrpothesis  to 
derive  the  modem  instrument  from  one  used  in 
such  remote  antiquity,  the  long-necked  Egyptian 
tamboura  having  been  depicted  as  early  as  the 
fourth  dynasty — according  to  recent  investiga- 
tions about  4000  B.C.  The  strings  of  Sie 
calascione  are  touched  with  a  plectrum,  rarely 
by  the  fingers.  The  finger-board  has  frets  of 
ivory.  About  1767  the  brothers  Colas  were 
noted  performers  on  it  A.  J.  H. 

CALDARA,  Antonio,  bora  about  1670  in 
Venice,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  choir  of 
St.  Mark's  and  a  pupil  of  Legrenzi.  The  various 
authorities  on  his  life  differ  very  widely  as  to 
some  important  dates,  but  it  seems  fairly  certain 
that  he  led  a  wandering  life  for  many  years. 
He  was  at  Vienna  in  1712,  when  Astorga  acted 
as  godfather  to  his  daughter.  In  1714  (ac- 
cording to  F^tis)  he  was  appointed  maestro  di 
cappella  at  Mantua.  If  this  was  the  (act  he 
must  have  kept  the  post  for  a  very  short  time, 
as  he  was  for  a  time  in  Rome,  and,  giving  up 
his  position  there,  entered  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Spain  ;  but  was  compelled  by  his  wife's 
ill -health  to  retiun  to  Italy,  finally  settling 
down  in  Vienna  some  time  before  Jan.  1,  1716, 
when  he  was  appointed  vice-capellmeister  under 
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J.  J.  Fox,  a  post  which  he  held  nntil  his  death 
Deo.  28, 1736.  In  spite  of  his  roying  life,  and  of 
the  prodigious  fecundity  of  his  talent,  Caldara's 
music  has  many  qualities  of  a  high  order.  He 
could  write  with  great  dignity,  and  his  church 
music  contains  many  examples  of  beautiful 
polyphonic  effect.  (See  an  example  in  the 
writer's  Age  of  Bach  and  ffaiuUl  (Osford 
History  of  Mtuie,  vol.  iv.V  pp.  58-69.)  In  his 
writing  for  solo  voioes,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
the  florid  style  that  was  beginning  to  come  into 
fashion,  but  the  well-known  'Come  raggio  del 
Sol '  is  a  noble  song.  Eitner  (Quellen-Lexikon) 
enumerates  thirty-six  oratorios,  sixty-six  operas, 
besides  numerous  masses,  motets,  cantatas,  a 
string  septet,  a  set  of  '  XII  suonate  a  tre '  (his 
op.  1,  dated  1700),  eta  M. 

CALL,  Leonard  yon,  bom  in  1779 ;  a  guitar 
player  and  composer  of  harmonious  and  pretty 
part-songs,  which  were  greatly  in  fietshion  in 
Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  formation  of  the 
'  Manner  Qesangvereine '  in  that  country.  Some 
pleasing  specimens  will  be  found  in  Orpheus. 
De  Call  is  also  known  for  his  instruction  book 
for  the  guitar.     He  died  at  Vienna,  1815.     o. 

CALL  CHANGES.  Ringers  are  said  to  be 
ringing  call  changes  when  the  conductor  calls  to 
each  man  to  tell  him  after  which  bell  he  is  to  ring, 
or  when  the  men  ring  changes  with  the  order  in 
which  they  are  to  ring  written  out  before  them. 
When  such  changes  are  rung,  each  change  is 
generally  struck  consecutively  from  ten  to  a 
hundred  times.  o.  A.  w.  t. 

CALLCOTT,  JoHK  Wall,  Mus.D.,  was 
bom  Nov.  20,  1766,  at  Kensington,  where  his 
&ther  carried  on  the  business  of  a  bricklayer 
and  builder.  Whilst  a  school-boy  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  examining  the  organ  at  Kensing- 
ton Church,  and  having  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  organist,  Henry  Whitney,  became  a 
constant  visitor  to  the  organ-loft  on  Sundays. 
There  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  mdiments 
of  music.  His  intention  was  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  surgery,  but  the  sight  of  a  severe 
operation  so  seriously  affected  his  nerves  that 
he  abandoned  it  and  turned  his  attention  to 
music.  In  this  pursuit  his  studies  were  prose- 
cuted without  the  aid  of  a  master.  In  1780 
he  wrote  music  for  a  play  performed  at  Mr. 
Young's  school  By  frequent  attendance  at  the 
Chapel  Royal  and  Westminster  Abbey  he  became 
acquainted,  in  1782,  withDrs.  Amold  and  Cooke, 
and  the  elder  Sale,  from  whom  he  derived  much 
musical  knowledge,  although  he  did  not  receive 
any  regular  instruction.  In  1783  he  became 
deputy-organist,  under  Reinhold,  of  St  George 
the  Martyr,  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  which 
post  he  held  until  1785.  About  1782  Dr. 
Cooke  introduced  him  to  the  orchestra  of  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  and  the  associations 
he  there  formed  gave  him  his  first  bias  towards 
glee  ¥mting ;  he  occasionally  played  the  oboe 


in  the  orchestra  of  the  Academy.  In  1784  he 
had  submitted  a  glee,  '0  sovereign  of  the  willing 
soul,'  as  a  candidate  for  a  prize  at  the  Catch 
Club,  which  was  not  successful ;  but  in  1785 
he  carried  off  three  of  the  four  prize  medals 
given  by  the  club  by  his  catch  *0  beauteous 
fair ' ;  his  canon  *  Blessed  is  he ' ;  and  his  glee 
*  Dull  repining  sons  of  care.'  On  July  4  in  the 
same  year  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music  at  Oxford,  setting  as  his  exercise  Dr. 
Joseph  Warton's  *Ode  to  Fancy.*  In  1786  he 
composed  an  ode  for  the  Humane  Society,  and 
gained  two  prizes  from  the  Catch  Club  for  his 
catch  *0n  a  summer's  .morning,'  and  his  canon 
*Bow  down  Thine  ear.'  The  next  year,  de- 
termined (as  he  said)  to  show  that  if  deficient 
in  genius  he  was  not  wanting  in  industry,  he 
sent  in  nearly  100  compositions  as  competitors 
for  the  prizes.  Of  this  large  number,  however, 
two  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  coveted 
distinction,  viz.  the  canon  'Thou  shalt  show  me,' 
and  the  glee  '  Whann  Battayle  smethynge ' ; 
whilst  the  members  of  the  club,  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  so  troublesome  and  inconvenient 
an  event,  resolved  that  in  future  the  number  of 
pieces  to  be  received  fh>m  any  one  candidate 
should  be  limited  to  twelve,  i,e,  three  of  each 
kind^-catch,  canon,  and  serious  and  cheerful 
glees.  In  1787  Callcott  took  an  active  part 
with  Dr.  Amold  and  others  in  the  formation 
of  the  Glee  Club.  In  1788,  offended  at  the 
new  regulation  of  the  Catch  Club  limiting  the 
number  of  compositions  to  be  received  from  each 
candidate  for  prizes,  he  declined  writing  for  it, 
but  in  the  next  year,  changing  his  determine 
ation,  he  sent  in  the  full  number  of  pieces 
permitted,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off  sll  the 
prizes,  a  circumstance  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  club.  The  four  compositions  whi<^ 
achieved  this  feat  were  the  catch  'Have  you 
Sir  John  Hawkins'  History  ? '  the  canon  '  O  tiiat 
Thou  would'st ' ;  and  the  glees  '0  thou,  where'er, 
thie  bones  att  rest,'  and  ' Go,  idle  boy.'  In  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Musicians,  and  in  1789  was  chosen 
joint  organist,  with  Charles  S.  Evans,  of  St. 
Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  four  years  later 
organist  to  the  Asylum  for  Female  Orphans, 
which  he  held  till  1802.  Although  he  now 
ranked  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  popular 
composers  of  the  day  he  had  but  little  skill  in 
orchestral  writing.  He  therefore  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  visit  of  Haydn 
to  England  in  1791  to  take  lessons  in  instra- 
mental  composition  from  that  illustrious  master. 
Whilst  studying  under  Haydn,  Callcott  com- 
posed his  fine  song  '  These  as  they  change '  for 
Bartleman.  From  1790  to  1793  (after  which 
the  Catch  Club  ceased  to  offer  prizes)  he  was 
awarded  nine  medals  for  his  compositions  ;  two 
in  1790  for  the  canon  'Call  to  remembrance,* 
and  the  glee  'O  voi  che  sospirate' ;  three  in  1791 
for  the  catch  *Tom  Metaphysician,'  the  canon 
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*I  am  well  pleased/  and  the  glee  'Triumphant 
Loye'  ;  three  in  1792  for  the  canon  'O  Israel,' 
and  the  glees  'See,  with  ivy  chaplet  bound/ 
and  'Father  of  heroes/  and  one  in  1793  for  the 
canon  ' Ohrist  being  raised.'  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  appointed  organist  to  the  Asylum  for 
Female  Orphans.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
he  began  to  study  the  works  of  the  best  theorists, 
and  to  feel  the  desire  of  appearing  as  a  writer  on 
the  theory  of  music.  Having  acquired  the  MSS. 
of  Dr.  Boyce  and  his  pupil,  Marmaduke  Overend, 
organist  of  Isleworth,  he  projected  a  musical 
dictionary,  and  made  large  collections  for  the 
work,  of  which  in  1797  he  issued  a  prospectus. 
On  June  18,  1800,  he  proceeded  Doctor  of 
Music -at  Oxford,  his  exercise  being  a  Latin 
anthem,  'Propter  Sion  non  tacebo.'  In  1795, 
upon  the  formation  of  a  volunteer  corps  at 
Kensington,  Calloott  accepted  a  commission  in 
it.  Aided  by  a  subscription  he  formed  a  band 
for  the  corps  in  1801,  for  which  he  not  only 
purchased  the  instruments  and  composed  and 
arranged  the  music,  but  even  instructed  the 
performers.  In  1802  he  wrote  an  anthem  for 
Arnold's  funeral.  The  compilation  of  his 
dictionary  proceeding  but  slowly,  and  think- 
ing the  public  had  a  right  to  expect  some 
theoreticid  work  from  him,  he  employed  him- 
self in  1804  and  1805  in  writing  his  Musical 
Grammar,  which  was  published  in  1 806.  In  the 
latter  year  he  wrote  for  Bartleman  a  scena  upon 
the  death  of  Lord  Nelson,  and  was  appointed  in 
1807  to  lecture  on  German  music  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  His  anxiety  to  distinguish  himself 
in  this  new  position,  combined  with  the  heavy 
labours  of  which  he  had  so  unsparingly  imposed 
upon  himself,  and  the  daily  drudgeiy  of  teach- 
ing, seriously  impaired  his  health,  and  his  mind 
suddenly  gave  way.  For  five  years  his  life  was 
a  blank.  During  that  period  (in  1809)  his 
professional  friends  gave  a  concert  on  his  behalf, 
and  so  strong  was  the  desire  to  show  sympathy 
for  him  that  it  was  found  that  the  opera-house 
in  the  Haymarket  was  the  only  building  large 
enough  to  contain  the  numbers  who  t}m)nged 
to  be  present.  After  an  interval  of  rather  more 
than  five  years  Dr.  Callcott  so  fiir  recovered  as 
to  lead  his  friends  to  bope  that  his  health  was 
completely  restored,  but  their  hopes  were  in 
vain.  Two  or  three  years  passed  and  he  was 
again  afflicted  with  the  most  terrible  calamity 
which  can  befall  frail  humanity.  He  lingered 
until  May  15,  1821,  when  he  died  at  Bristol, 
being  buried  at  Kensington  on  the  28rd  of  the 
month. 

Dr.  Oallcott's  principal  works  were  his  very 
nnmerousgleesand  otherpieces  of  vocal  harmony, 
mostly  published  singly,  but  he  left  in  manuscript 
many  anthems,  services,  odes,  etc.  His  fine 
scena  'Angel  of  life '  was  written  for  Bartleman. 
His  son-in-law,  the  late  William  Horsley,  Mus.  B. , 
edited  in  1824  a  collection  of  his  best  glees, 
oatches,  and  canons,  in  two  folio  volumes,  with 


a  memoir  of  the  composer,  and  an  analysis  of  his 
compositions.  The  work  also  contains  a  portrait 
of  Oallcotl  from  a  painting  by  his  brother 
Augustus,  afterwards  Sir  Augustus  Callcott, 
R.A.  Besides  the  above-named  works  Calloott 
was  associated  with  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  selection, 
adaptation,  and  composition  of  the  tunes  for 
'The  Psalms  of  David  for  the  use  of  Parish 
Churches '  (1791).  Dr.  Callcott  left  a  numerous 
family.  His  daughter,  Sophia,  became  eminent 
as  a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte,  and  his  younger 
son,  William  Hutchins  Callcott  (l»om  Sept 
28,  1807,  died  August  6,  1882)  attained  dis- 
tinction as  a  composer  and  arranger.  One  of 
bis  songs,  'The  last  man,'  met  wif£  remarkable 
success,  and  his  anthem  'Give  peace  in  our 
time,  O  Lord,'  has  been  very  generally  admired. 

fHis  son  William  Robert  Stuart  Callcott 
1852-86)  was  a  very  promising  musician  and 
an  organist  of  rare  skill.]  w.  H.  H. 

CALLINET.     See  Daublaink. 

CALORI,  Angiola,  was  bom  at  Milan,  1782, 
and  came  to  London  in  1758.  Here  she  appeared 
in  '  Issipile,'  by  Cocohi  In  1759  she  sang  in 
'  Ciro  riconosciuto,'  by  the  same  composer  ;  and 
in  his  'Eiginda,'  1760.  In  the  next  season  she 
performed  the  part  of  Eugenia  in  Galuppi's 
'  Filosofo  di  Campagna,'  but  her  name  does  not 
occur  here  again  after  that  She  had  a  soprano 
voice  of  great  extent,  a  profound  knowledge  of 
music,  and  extraordinary  rapidity  of  execution. 
In  1770  she  was  singing  at  Dresden  with  great 
success.  She  returned  to  her  native  country 
in  1774,  and  continued  to  sing  at  the  various 
operas  of  Italy  till  1788.  She  died  about 
1790.  jr.  M. 

CALVARY,  the  English  version  of  Spohr's 
oratorio  of  'Des  Heilands  letzte  Stunden.'  The 
translation  was  made  by  Edward  Taylor,  and 
the  first  performance  was  given  in  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms  by  the  Yocal  Society,  under  Mr. 
Edward  Taylor,  March  27,  1887.  It  was  per- 
formed at  the  Norwich  Festival  of  1889  under 
Spohr's  own  direction.  It  was  again  given  in 
his  presence,  but  under  Costa's  baton,  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  at  Exeter  Hall,  July 
5,  1852.  o. 

CALY^,  Emma,  bom  at  Madrid  in  1864, 
was  a  pupil  of  Mme.  Marchesi  and  of  Puget, 
and  made  her  d^but  at  Nice  at  a  charity  per- 
formance. Her  first  important  appearance  was 
at  the  Th^tre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels,  as 
Marguerite,  Sept  23,  1882.  Her  first  engage- 
ment in  Paris  was  at  the  Th^tre  Italien,  where 
she  created  the  part  of  Bianca  in  Dubois's  '  Aben 
Hamet, '  Dec  1 6, 1 884.  In  the  following  March 
she  sang  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  ;  and  after  some 
successful  tours  in  Italy  she  reappeared  at  the 
Th^tre  Italien  as  Leila  in  Bizet's  '  P^cheurs  de 
Perles'  in  1889.  Returning  to  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  she  sang  the  part  of  Santuzza  in 
'Cavalleria  Rusticana'  for  the  first  time  in 
Paris  on  Jan.  19,  1892  ;  and  on  May  16  of  the 
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same  year  made  her  first  appearance  in  the  same 
part  at  Ck)vent  Garden.  Since  that  year  she 
has  been  an  almost  annual  visitor  to  London, 
and  has  established  herself  among  the  first 
favourites  of  the  operatic  public.  In  Santuzza 
and  Carmen  the  southern  blood  which  is  so 
strongly  characteristic  of  her  enables  her  to  give 
impersonations  of  the  utmost  vividness  and 
dramatic  force.  She  is  universally  accepted  as 
the  greatest  Oarmen  of  all  who  have  appeared 
in  the  part  She  created  the  part  of  Anita 
(written  for  her)  in  Massenet's  'Navarraise,'  in 
London  on  June  20,  1894,  and  sang  the  same 
composer's  *  Sapho  *  for  the  first  time  in  November 
1897  at  the  Op^ra  Oomique.  She  gave  some 
special  representations  of  Oph^lie  in  Ambroise 
'Diomas's  'Hamlet'  at  the  Op^ra  in  Paris  in 
May  1899,  but  the  part  was  not  considered  to 
suit  her  style  when  she  sang  it  in  London, 
Like  her  acting  her  singing  is  strongly  in- 
dividual, for  she  is  apt  to  sacrifice  some  of  the 
composer's  intentions  in  regard  to  rhythm  for 
the  sake  of  making  dramatic  effects.  Her  voice, 
a  soprano  of  remarkably  beautiful  timbre,  is 
very  emotional,  indeed  almost  luscious  inquality, 
and  exquisitely  trained.  M. 

CALVISIUS,  Sbth,  musician,  astronomer, 
and  chronologer,  bom  at  Gorsleben  in  Thuringia, 
Feb.  21,  1666,  of  very  poor  parents.  The  name 
is  a  refinement  of  Eallwitz.  His  poverty 
interfered  greatly  with  his  education,  but  he 
contrived  to  attend  the  Magdeburg  Gymnasium, 
in  1672,  and  the  Universities  of  Helmstedt 
(1679)  and  Leipzig  (1680),  and  to  avail  himself 
of  every  opportunity  of  musical  instruction. 
In  1681  he  was  made  '  repetent'  at  the  Pauliner 
Church,  Leipzig,  in  1682  Cantor  at  Schulpforte, 
and  in  1694  Cantor  and  Schulcollege  at  the 
Thomasschule,  and  music  director  at  the  Thomas- 
kirche  of  Leipzig.  For  music  he  gave  up  much 
— for  instance,  the  chair  of  mathematics  at 
"Wittenberg,  ofTered  him  in  1611.  He  died  in 
Leipzig  on  Nov.  24,  1616.  His  treatises  are 
Mdopceia  .  .  .  (Erfurt,  1692,  Magdeburg,  1680), 
Compendium  musiccB  practices  .  .  .  (Leipzig, 
1694,  2nd  ed.  1602),  Muswos  wrtis  prcBcepta 
•  .  .  (Leipzig,  1612;  id,  Z  of  the  Compendium), 
ExerciUUiones  mitsicce  dtuB  .  .  .  (^^r^^  (Leipzig, 
1600  and  1611).  His  music,  original  and 
edited,  comprises  'Hymni  sacri  latini  et  ger- 
manici,'  1694,  'Harmonia  oantionum,  a  M. 
Luthero  .  .  .  compositarum '  (Leipzig,  1697), 
<Bicinia70,'1699, 'Biciniorumlibriduo  .  .  .' 
(Do.  1690  and  1612),  'Tricinia  .  .  .'  (Do. 
1603),  *Der  160  Psalm  frir  12  Stimmen  .  .  . ' 
(Do.  1616),  '  Schwanengesang '  for  8  voices, 
1616,  'Der  Psalter  Davids  .  .  .'(Do.  1617). 
Many  motets  and  hymns  are  in  MS.  in  the 
Library  of  the  Thomasschule,  and  his  pretty 
'Joseph,  lieber  Joseph  mein'  is  in  vol.  iii.  of 
Abion.  a  full  catalogue  of  MSS.  and  editions 
IB  in  the  Qudlen-Lexikon,  o. 

CAMABGO,  Miguel  Gombz,  bom  at  Guada- 


l^ara  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  oentnry, 
musical  director  at  the  Cathedral  of  YaUadolid. 
Several  of  his  compositions  in  MS.  are  in  the 
library  of  the  Escurial,  and  Eslava's  Lira  Sixcra- 
Hispana  contains  a  beautiful  hymn  to  St.  lago 
in  the  purest  counterpoint  m.  c.  o. 

CAMBERT,  Robert,  the  originator  of  French 
opera,  bom  in  Paris,  1628  ;  was  a  pupU  of 
Chambonni^res,  organist  of  the  church  of  S. 
Honor^,  and  Intendant  of  Music  to  Anne  of 
Austria,  before  1666.  The  *  Euridice '  of  Peri 
and  Caccini,  performed  at  Florence  in  1600, 
had  set  the  musical  world  in  a  blaze,  and  the 
Abb^  Perrin,  after  hearing  that  work,  proposed 
to  Cambert  to  compose  a  similar  piece  entitled 
'La  Pastorale.'  This  was  performed  for  the 
first  time,  amid  extraordinary  applause,  at  the 
Chateau  d'Issy  in  April  1669,  and  was  the 
first  French  opera.  *  La  Pastorale  *  was  followed 
by  'Ariane,*  1661,  'Adonis,'  1662,  and  other 
pieces,  and  on  June  28,  1669,  Perrin  obtained  a 
patent  securing  the  right  to  perform  opera.  For 
thirty-two  years  Cambert  was  associated  with 
Perrin  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  result  was  the 
production  of  the  operas  of  '  Pomone '  (March 
19,  1671)  and  'Les  peines  et  les  plaisirs  de 
I'amour,'  Nov.  1671.  By  LuUy's  intrigues 
Perrin  lost  the  Academic,  and  Cambert  took 
refuge  in  England,  where  he  became  first  band- 
master to  a  regiment,  and  then  master  of  the 
music  to  Charles  II.  He  died  in  London  in 
1677.  Portions  of  *  Pomone  *  were  printed,  and 
the  MS.  of  '  Les  peines '  is  in  the  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale.  [Both  are  reprinted  in  the  '  Che& 
d'oeuvres  dassiquesde  I'Dpera  fran9ais.  *]  Lully's 
jealousy  implies  that  Cambert  was  a  formidable 
rival  o. 

CAMBINI,  Giovanni  Giuseppb,  bom  at 
Leghom,  Feb.  18,  1746,  violinist  and  composer, 
studied  under  Padre  Martini,  at  Bologna,  between 
1763  and  1766.  In  the  latter  year  he  pro- 
duced an  opera  at  Naples  without  success. 
Having  formed  an  attachment  for  a  girl  from 
his  native  city,  he  was  returning  thither  with 
her  to  be  married  when  their  vessel  was  captured 
by  corsairs,  and  they  were  both  sold  as  slaves 
in  Barbary.  Here  a  rich  Yeuetian  merchant 
bought  Cambini  and  gave  him  his  liberty.  In 
1770  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  introduced  to 
Gosseo,  who  performed  some  of  his  symphonies 
at  the  Concerts  Spirituals.  These  works,  though 
very  slight,  were  written  with  the  flowing 
melody  characteristic  of  Italian  music,  and 
created  a  highly  favourable  impression.  During 
the  ensuing  twenty  years,  Cambini  produced  an 
enormous  mass  of  music ;  60  symphonies,  144 
string-quartets,  concertos  for  every  variety  of 
instrument,  an  oratorio,  'Le  sacrifioe  d'Isaao' 
(Concerts  Spirituels,  1774),  and  12  operas,  of 
which  F^tis  gives  a  list  Comparatively  few  of 
these  are  now  to  be  found.  See  Qudlen-Lexikon, 
He  was  conductor  at  the  Th^tre  des  Beaigolaii 
(1788-91),  and  of  the  Th^tre  Louvois  (1791. 
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1794).  In  1804  he  wrote  some  Articles  in  the 
Leipzig  Allgem.  Muaik,  Zeitung,  and  in  1810 
and  1811  was  joint-editor  of  the  TableUes  de 
Tolymnie,  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Gambini 
maintained  himself  by  arranging  popular  airs 
and  other  like  drudgery,  but  even  this  resource 
failed  him,  and  his  last  ten  years  were  spent  in 
the  hospital  of  the  Bio^tre,  where  he  died  in 
1826.  His  best  works  were  his  quartets.  He 
excelled  so  much  in  playing  that  style  of  music, 
that  Manfred!,  Nardini,  a^d  Boocherini,  the 
three  most  eminent  quartet  players  of  that 
epoch,  each  chose  him  to  play  the  viola  with 
them.  Gambini  wasted  in  dissipation  abilities 
which  might  have  placed  him  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  musicians  ;  and  so  little  was  he  troubled 
with  a  conscience  as  to  undertake  to  write  some 
quartets  and  quintets  in  the  style  of  Boccherini, 
which  were  published  by  Pleyel,  indiscriminately 
with  genuine  compositions  of  that  master. 

M.  0.  0. 

CAMBRIDGE.  See  Dborees;  Musical 
Libraries;  Professor;  University  Musical 
Societies.  

CAMBRIDGE  QUARTERS.  The  most  fre- 
quent application  in  England  of  the  principle  of 
Carillons  is  in  the  short  musical  phrases  which 
are  used  to  mark  the  divisions  of  the  hour. 
Among  these  the  quarter-chimes  of  Cambridge 
or  Westminster,  and  those  of  Donoaster  have 
become  most  famous.  There  is  an  interesting 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Cambridge  or 
Westminster  chimes.  It  is  said  that  Dr. 
Jowett,  Regius  Professor  of  Law,  was  con- 
sulted by  the  University  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  chimes  for  the  clock  of  St  Mary's, 
Cambridge,  and  that  he  took  a  pupil  of  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Music  into  his  confidence. 
The  pupil,  who  was  no  other  than  the  afterwards 
famous  jyr.  Crotch,  took  the  fifth  bar  of  the 
opening  symphony  of  Handel's  '  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,'  and  expanded  it  into  the 
musical  chime,  which  is  as  follows : — 


First  quarter. 


Second  qoarter. 


The  old  '  Whittington '  chimes,  famous  at  one 
time  in  London 


have  apparently  become  old-fashioned  and  out 
of  date. 

The  chimes  of  the  Royal  Exchange  ^London) 
present  the  Cambridge  arrangement ;  but  with 

VOL*  T 


this  difference,  that  bar  2  of  the  second  quarter, 
and  bar  2  of  the  third  quarter,  are  transposed. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  the  old  arrange- 
ment is  best 

The  Doncaster  and  Fredericton  chimes  are 
arranged  to  come  in  upon  a  set  or  ring  of  eight 
bells,  whereas  the  Cambridge  or  Royal  Ex- 
change chimes  need  a  set  or  part  of  a  set  of  ten 
bells,  and  as  so  many  churches  have  an  octave 
of  ringing  bells  the  Doncaster  arrangement  has 
many  advantages  for  the  more  generaJ  adoption, 
being  arranged  thus — 

First  quarter.  Second  quarter. 


lliird  quarter. 


Hou^ 


^^^  ^^j  ^  ^-^=¥^-^J  J 1^ 


the  fourth  quarter  being  made  up  of  the  second 
quarter  and  the  first  two  bars  of  the  third 
quarter  chimes.  8.  B.  o. 

CAMERA  (ItaL  'chamber').  A  sonaU  or 
concerto  di  camera  was  of  secular  character, 
and  written  for  a  room,  and  was  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  sonata  or  concerto  di 
chiesa,  which  was  intended  for  performance  in 
a  church.  o. 

CAMIDOE,  John,  bom  at  York  in  1735,  was, 
on  the  resignation  of  his  master,  James  Nares,  in 
1756,  appointed  organist  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  York,  which  post  he  held  until  Nov.  1 1, 1799. 
He  died  April  25,  1808.  He  went  to  London 
before  his  first  appointment  to  Doncaster  Parish 
Church,  and  studied  under  Dr.  Greene,  taking 
some  lessons  firom  HandeL  He  published  '  Six 
Easy  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord.'  His  son 
Matthew  was  bom  at  York  in  1758,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  musical  education  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  under  Dr.  Nares.  He  was  at  first  assist- 
ant organist  at  the  minster,  and  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  father  he  was  appointed  his  successor 
as  organist  He  published  a  number  of  sonatas, 
etc.,  a  Collection  of  Tunes  adapted  to  Sandys' 
version  of  the  Psalms  (York,  1789),  and  A 
Method  of  Instruction  in  Musiek  by  Questions 
and  Answers,  He  resigned  Oct  8,  1842,  and 
died  Oct  28,  1844,  ag^  eighty-six.  His  son 
John,  bom  at  York  1790,  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge as  Bachelor  of  Music  in  1812,  and  as 
Doctor  in  1819.  About  1828  he  published  a 
volume  of  Cathedral  Music  of  his  composition. 
He  received  the  appointment  of  organist  of  York 
Minster  on  the  resignation  of  his  father  in 
1842,  having  for  many  years  previously  dis- 
charged the  duty.  The  present  organ  of  the 
cathedral  was  constracted  chiefly  under  his 
superintendence.  On  Nov.  28, 1848,  he  became 
paralysed  while  playing  evening  service,  and 
never  was  able  to  play  the  organ  again.  His 
duties  between  his  illness  and  death,  on  Sept 
21,  1859,  were  taken  by  his  son,  Thomas 
Simpson  Camidob  (oiganist  in  succession  at 

So 
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St.  Saviour's  York,  Hexham  Abbey,  Swindon, 
and  Swansea).  His  son,  John,  organist  of 
Beverley  Minster,  represents  the  fifth  genera- 
tion of  oiganists  in  direct  descent,    w.  h.  h. 

CAMPAGNOLI,  Bartolomeo,  a  violinist  of 
great  repute,  born  Sept  10, 1761,  at  Cento,  near 
Bologna.  He  learned  the  violin  from  Dall'  Ocha, 
a  pupil  of  LoUi's,  from  Qnastarobba,  of  the  school 
of  Tartini,  and  afterwards  from  NardinL  While 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  Pergola  at  Florence  he 
made  the  friendship  of  Cherubini.  He  led  the 
opera  bands  at  Florence  and  Rome  alternately 
for  some  years,  and  in  1776  became  Concert- 
meister  to  the  Bishop  of  Freysing.  In  1779  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Courland  at 
Dresden.  From  1783  to  1786  he  was  travelling 
in  north  Europe ;  in  1788  he  revisited  Italy. 
In  1797  he  was  conductor  of  the  Grewandhaus 
Concerts  in  Leipzig.  In  1801  he  visited  Paris, 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Cherubini,  and 
heard  R.  Kreutzer.  [He  went  in  1816  with 
his  daughters,  Albertma  and  Giannetta,  two 
well-known  singers,  to  Italy  for  a  year,  and  in 
1818  settled  again  in  Leipzig.]  On  Nov.  6, 
1827,  he  died  at  Neustrelitz.  His  works  com- 
prise concertos,  sonatas,  duets,  and  smaller 
pieces  for  the  violin  and  flute,  and  a  violin- 
school,  p.  D. 

CAMP  ANA,  Fabio,  bom  1816,  at  Bologna, 
and  received  his  musical  education  there  at  the 
Liceo.  In  early  life  he  produced  several  operas 
with  more  or  less  ill-success,  according  to  F^tis, 
viz.  'Caterinadi Guise, 'Leghorn,  1838;  another 
(name  not  given  by  F6tis),  at  Venice,  1841  ; 
*  Jannina  d'Omano,'  Florence,  1842  ;  *  Luisa  di 
Franoia,'  Rome,  1844  ;  and  'Giulio  d'Este,'  at 
Milan,  in  or  about  1860.  He  then  settled  in 
London,  where  he  was  well  known  as  a  teacher 
of  singing,  and  a  composer,  principally  of  Italian 
songs,  some  of  which  were  successful.  He  com- 
posed two  other  operas,  viz.  *  Almina,'  produced 
at  Her  Majesty's,  April  26,  1860,  with  Piccolo- 
mini  [see  PiccoLOMiNi],  and  '  Esmeralda,'  pro- 
duced at  St  Petersburg,  Dec.  20,  1869,  and  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  June  14,  1870,  with 
Patti  as  heroine,  afterwards  produced  through 
her  instrumentality  at  Homburg,  in  1872. 
Signor  Campana  died  in  London,  Feb.  2, 
1882.  A.  a 

CAMPANINI,  Italo,  bom  June  29, 1846,  at 
Parma,  received  instruction  in  singing  there  at 
the  Conservatorio,  and  later  from  Lamperti  of 
Milan.     He  first  attracted  public  attention  in 

1871,  on  the  production  in  Italy  of '  Lohengrin ' 
at  Bologna  under  Angelo  Mariani.     On  May  4, 

1872,  he  first  appeared  in  England  at  Drury 
Lane  as  Gennaro  in  'Lucrezia,'  with  such 
success  that  hopes  were  entertained  that  a  suo- 
oessor  of  Mario  and  Giuglini  had  been  found. 
From  that  time  until  1882,  he  sang  every  year 
in  opera  both  there  and  (from  1887)  at  Her 
Majesty's.  He  did  not  fulfil  his  early  promise, 
but  he  still  obtained  considerable  popularity  as 


a  hard-working  and  extremely  zealoos  artist 
In  addition  to  the  usual  repertory  for  tenors, 
he  played  Kenneth  on  the  production  of  Balfe's 
'Talismano,'  June  11,  1874  ;  Don  Jos^  on  the 
production  of  'Carmen,'  June  22,  1878  ;  Rha- 
dames  ('Aida')  first  time  at  Her  Mi^esty's, 
June  19,  1879,  and  Faust  on  production  in 
England  of  Boito's  'Mefistofele,'  July  6,  1880. 
He  had  played  the  same  part  Oct  4,  1876,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  successful  reproduction  of 
that  opera  at  Bologna.  He  sang  also  at  St 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  later  in  America 
under  Mapleson  with  great  effect  After  a  re- 
tirement of  a  good  many  years,  he  returned  to 
England  and  appeared  at  the  Albert  Hall  in 
Berlioz's  '  Faust '  with  qualified  success.  He  died 
at  the  Villa  Yigatto  near  Parma,  Nov.  22, 1896 
(Nov.  23  according  to  The  Jtheiunm).    A.  a 

CAMPANOLOGY,  the  art  and  mystery  of 
Bells  and  Bell-ringing.  See  Bell,  Cambriogb 
QuARTSBS,  Carillon,  Chanob,  Chimes. 

The  following  Ust  of  works  on  Campuiology, 
published  during  the  19th  century,  is  given 
in  Rev.  Woolmore  Wigram's  Change -ringing 
Diasntangled  (1871)  as  those  most  useful  to 
ringers  in  general 

1.  On  the  Bells  themselves : — Belfries  and 
Ringers,  H.  T.  Ellaoombe ;  Clocks  and  Bells, 
E.  B.  Denison  ;  Account  of  Church  Bells,  W.  C. 
Lulus. 

2.  On  Change-ringing: — Campanologia,  W. 
Shipway ;  Cam§fanologia,  H.  Hubbard ;  Change- 
ringing,  C.  A.  W.  Troyte  ;  Church  Bells  and 
Ringing,  W.  T.  Maunsell ;  Change-ringing,  W. 
Sottenshall.  o. 

CAMPBELL,  Alexander,  bom  Feb.  22, 
1764,  at  Tombea,  Loch  Lubnaig ;  he  and  his 
brother  John  were  pupils  of  Tenducd.  He  was  an 
organist  in  Edinburgh  and  edited  and  published, 
in  1792,  a  collection  of  twelve  Scots  songs,  with 
an  aocompaniment  for  the  violin,  and  later  a 
similar  collection  with  an  accompaniment  for 
the  harp.  Not  long  after  the  publication  of  his 
songs,  he  abandoned  music  and  took  to  medicine, 
but  subsequently  fell  into  great  poverty,  and 
died  May  15, 1824.    (DicL  of  Nat.  Biog.)  W.H.H. 

CAMPBELLS  ABE  COMING.  This  fine 
and  popular  air  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
conflicting  legendary  statements,  the  most  likely 
of  which  is  that  it  became  the  gathering  tune 
of  the  clan  Campbell  during  the  Scots  Rebellion 
of  1715.  Other  accounts  give  an  Irish  origin, 
and  one  that  it  was  used  for  a  song,  composed 
on  and  at  the  period  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots' 
imprisonment  in  Loch  Leven  Castle.  However 
this  may  be  the  tune  cannot  be  traced  either  in 
manuscript  or  print  before  1745,  about  which 
year  it  was  used  for  country  dancing  under  the 
title  *  Hob  or  Nob.'  With  this  name  the  air  is 
found  in  the  fourth  book  of  Walsh's '  Caledonian 
Country  Dances '  (ctr.  1745),  in  Johnson's  *  Col- 
lection of  200  Favourite  Country  Danoea '  1748, 
and  in  other  contemporary  dance  books. 
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Under  the  heading  'The  Campbells  are 
Coming '  the  melody  occurs  in  Oswald's  '  Cale- 
donian Pocket  Companion '  ^V.  1750),  and  a 
few  years  later  in  Bremner's  '  Scots  Reels.'  The 
words  with  the  air  are  in  Johnson's  Scots  Musical 
Museum,  vol.  iii.  1790.  F.  K. 

CAMPENHOUT,  Francois  van,  born  at 
Brussels,  Feb.  5, 1779,  died  there  April  24,  1848, 
began  his  career  in  the  orchestra  at  the  Th^tre 
de  la  Monnaie.  Having  developed  a  high  tenor 
voice  he  appeared  on  the  stage  at  the  same 
theatre.  During  the  ensuing  thirty  years  he  sang 
in  the  chief  towns  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
France,  and  made  his  farewell  appearance  at 
Ghent  in  1827.  He  composed  several  operas, 
'  Grotius' (Amsterdam,  1808) ;  'Le  Passe-partout' 
(Lyons,  1816);  'L'heureux  Mensonage,'  and 
others  unpublished,  besides  songs,  choruses, 
and  church  music  His  name,  however,  is  chiefly 
associated  with  the  Braban^onne,  which  he 
composed  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  1830, 
and  has  now  become  the  national  air  of  Belgium. 

M.  c.  c. 

OAMPIOLI,  Antonio  Gualandi,  detto, 
bom  in  Germany,  of  Italian  parents.  He  learnt 
to  sing  in  Italy  and  returned  to  Germany,  where 
his  lovely  contralto  voice  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion. He  appeared  first  at  Berlin  in  1708.  In 
1720  he  was  engaged  at  WolfenbiitteL  Six 
years  later  he  visited  Hamburg;  and,  after 
travelling  in  Germany  and  Holland,  returned  to 
Dresden,  where  he  sang  in  Hasse's  'Cleofida' 
in  1731.  At  the  end  of  that  year  he  appeared 
in  London  in  Handel's  'Poro.'  On  Feb.  19, 
1732,  he  sang  in  the  new  opera  'Soaarme,'  and 
in  revivals  of  *  Flavio '  and  *  Aois,'  all  by  the 
same  master.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  Italy.  j.  ii. 

CAMPION  or  CAMPIAN,  Thomas,  M.D. 
[bom  1575  (see  The  Choir,  vol.  iv.  8)],  a 
physician  by  profession,  was  a  poet,  dramatist, 
composer,  and  writer  on  music  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  I7th  century.  In  1602  he  pub- 
lished Observations  on  the  Art  of  English 
Poesie,  and  in  1607  wrote  and  invented  a 
masque  performed  at  Whitehall  on  Twelfth 
Night  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Sir  James 
Hay,  for  two  of  the  songs  in  which  he  also  fur- 
nished the  music  [He  had  studied  for  the 
l^gal  profession,  and  was  a  member  of  Gray's 


Inn.  He  seems  to  have  studied  medicine  &t 
Cambridge.  Three  songs,  dated  1596,  are  in 
Harl  MS.  6910.  His  first  publication  was 
a  volume  of  Latin  epigram  called  Foemata, 
which  appeared  in  1595,  reprinted  in  1619. 
His  first  *  Booke  of  Ayres '  was  published  in  1 601, 
two  books  in  1618,^  and  the  *  third  and  fourth '  in 
1617.  As  the  first  book  contained  songs  by 
Bosseter,  the  publication  of  1 61 8  no  doubt  counts 
as  the  first  and  second  books  of  Campion's  ex- 
clusive production,  both  as  regards  words  and 
music  A.  H.  BuUen's  Works  of  Dr,  Thomas 
Campion,,  1889.]  In  1613  he  wrote  *  Songs  of 
Mourning  bewailing  the  untimely  death  of 
Prince  Henry,  which  were  set  to  music  by  John 
Coperario;  and  also  devised  and  wrote  the 
entertainment  given  by  Lord  Rnowlee  at  Caw- 
some  [Caversham]  House,  near  Beading,  to 
Queen  Anne  in  her  progress  towards  the  Bath 
on  April  27  and  28  ;  the  Masque  presented  in 
the  Bcmqueting  House  at  Whitehall  on  St. 
Stephen's  night,  1613,  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Earl  of  Somerset  and  Lady  Frances  Howard ; 
the  Masque  of  Flowers  presented  by  the  gentle- 
men of  Gray's  Inn  in  the  same  place  on  Twelfth 
Night,  1613,  in  honour  of  the  same  marriage  ;^ 
and  the  Lords'  Masque  presented  in  the 
Banqueting  House  on  the  marriage  of  Frederick^ 
the  Elector  Palatine,  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
on  Feb.  18,  1613,  for  one  song  in  which  he  also 
composed  the  music.  Some  lines  by  Campion 
are  prefixed  to  Alfonso  Ferrabosco's  Ayres,  1609, 
and  others  to  Ravenscroft's  'Briefe  Discourse 
of  the  trae  (but  neglected)  use  of  Charact'ring 
the  Degrees  by  their  Perfection,  Imperfection, 
and  Diminution  in  Measureable  Musicke,'  1614. 
Campion's  treatise,  *  A  New  Way  of  making 
Fowre  parts  in  Counterpoint,  by  a  most  fami- 
liar and  infiillible  Rule,'  was  first  published 
without  date,  but  probably  about  1618  ;  the 
second  edition,  with  annotations  by  Christopher 
Sympeon,  was  published  in  1655  under  the  title 
of  '  The  Art  of  Setting  or  Composing  of  Musick 
in  Parts  by  a  most  familiar  and  easie  Rule ' ; 
and  another  edition  called  '  the  last '  appeared 
in  1664,  with  the  word  'Setting'  in  the  title 
changed  to  *  Descant'  The  later  editions  were 
appended  to  the  first  eight  or  nine  editions  of 
John  Playford's  'Introduction  to  the  Skill  of 
Musick.'  [Mr.  A.  H.  BuUen  considers  that  the 
words  of  the  *  Airs  sung  and  played  at  Brougham 
Castle '  (published  1618)  as  well  as  some  of 
the  songs  in  Robert  Jones's  collections,  are 
by  Campion.jl  Dr.  Campion  died  in  1619, 
and  was  buned  on  March  1  in  that  yeas  in 
the  Church  of  St  Dunstan  in  the  West,  Fleet 
Street.  w.  h.  h. 

CAMPORESE,  ViOLANTB,  was  bora  at  Rome, 
1785.  She  belonged  to  a  good  fiunily,  and  had 
cultivated  music  only  as  an  amateur  ;  but,  hav- 
ing married  a  gentleman  of  the  noble  family  of 

t  TlMdaUlsflxed^»i«lerMieetotlMd«AthofPrliiMH«ni7. 
t  Bvt  Ouaploo'a  Mtbonhlp  of  ttila  la  diaputad  on  int«nMl 
In  A.  H.  BuUan'a  «dltl«ao<  Cunptonli  poctkml  workA. 
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Oinstiniani,  she  found  herself  compelled  hj  dr- 
dUDstsnces  to  practise  it  as  a  profession.  She 
appeared  at  first  only  in  concerts.  Possessed  as 
she  was  of  a  very  good  soprano  voice  and  great 
facility  of  execution,  she  was  already  a  talented 
singer,  when  she  was  engaged  for  the  private 
concerts  of  Napoleon  in  Paris,  where  she  so  pro- 
fited  by  the  lessons  of  Crescentini  as  to  become 
an  admirable  artist  Ebers,  while  in  Paris  in 
the  autumn  of  1816,  was  introduced  to  Mme. 
Oamporese  at  the  house  of  Paer,  and  gives  a  good 
account  of  her  voice,  style,  and  appearance.  She 
possessed  a  fine-toned  voice  of  more  than  two 
octaves,  from  a  to  ^'' ;  but  her  best  notes  were 
from  e  to/'.  She  '  cultivated  a  pure,  chaste,  and 
expressive  style,  was  a  handsome  and  elegant 
woman  of  thirty-one  with  dark  hair,  eyes,  and 
complexion,  a  toll,  slender  figure,  a  fine  Roman 
countenance  full  of  tragic  dignity,  and  features 
rather  strongly  marked.'  The  purity  and  force 
of  her  singing,  and  the  exquisite  quality  of 
her  voice,  were  united  to  an  execution  refined, 
polished,  and  free  from  any  effort  at  display. 
From  Paris  she  went  to  MUan,  where  she  sang 
at  the  Scala  to  crowded  and  enUiusiastic  houses. 
While  there,  she  is  said  to  have  given  up  an 
evening  engagement  in  order  to  visit  a  poor  in- 
sane musician  in  the  hospitol,  whom  she  soothed 
by  singing  to  him.  She  was  as  kind  and  charit- 
able as  she  was  talented.  In  1817  she  was  en- 
gaged for  the  King's  Theatre  in  London,  and 
mfule  her  d^but  on  Jan  11  in  Oimarosa's 
'Penelope.'  She  was  not  accustomed  to  the 
stage,  and  was  therefore  at  first  nervous  and 
embarrassed,  and  made  little  effect.  A  critic 
of  the  day  said,  *  Her  intonation  is  generally 
good,  and  her  science  is  indisputoble.  It  is  alike 
manifest  in  what  she  does  and  in  what  she  de- 
clines. She  never  attempts  in  the  way  of  orna- 
ment what  she  cannot  perfectly  execute.  Oato- 
lani  tokes  her  hearers  by  storm ;  Camporese 
wins  by  more  quiet,  more  regular,  but  not  less 
oertoin  approaches.'  As  Susanna  in  '  Le  Nozze 
di  Figaro,'  she  estoblished  her  reputotion,  and 
this  success  was  followed  by  another  when  she 
played  Donna  Anna  in  'Don  Giovanni '  In 
Bfay  she  appeared  as  Agnese  in  Paer's  opera  of 
that  name,  token  from  Mrs.  Opie's  '  Father  and 
Daughter,'  in  which  she  delighted  the  critics  by 
her  pure  and  tasteful  singing.  Ambrogetti's 
acting,  however,  was  so  strongly  and  painfully 
dramatic,  that  the  piece  gave  more  pain  than 
pleasure,  and  was  soon  withdrawn.  In  July 
'La  Olemenza  di  Tito'  was  given,  Camporese 
sustoining  the  principal  part  of  Sesto.  Lord 
Mo'unt-Edgoumbe  declares  that  she  gave  more 
effect  to  it  than  Braham  or  Tramezzani.  She 
sang  also  at  the  Ancient  Music  and  Philhar- 
monic Concerts.  Owing  to  a  mistake,  she  was 
not  re-engaged  for  the  opera,  and  she  conse- 
quently went  to  Milan.  After  singing  there 
and  at  other  places  in  Itoly,  she  returned  in  1 821 
to  London,  with  an  engagement  for  the  season  at 


a  salary  of  £1550,  with  extra  allowance  for 
costumes,  permission  to  sing  at  concerts,  and 
her  salary  paid  in  advance.  Meanwhile  she  was 
welcomed  in  all  ranks  of  society,  even  the  most 
exclusive.  She  sang,  March  10,  in  'La  Oazza 
ladra,'  with  the  greatest  ^dat ;  but,  thinking 
she  could  succeed  in  comic  parte  still  more  than 
in  tragic,  she  attempted  Zerlina,  but  had  the 
good  sense  not  to  repeat  the  experiment  In 
1822  she  was  again  engaged,  and  appeared  in 
'  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro '  and  '  Otello ' ;  and  she 
sang  also  at  the  concerto  at  the  Argyll  Rooms. 
She  appeared  again  at  the  King's  Theatre  in 
1828,  bringing  out  at  her  benefit  Rossini's  '  Ric- 
cardo  e  Zoraide,'  in  which  opera  she  took  her 
leave  August  5.  In  1824  she  again  returned  ; 
but  her  voice  was  worn,  and  she  could  not  bear 
comparison  with  Malibran  and  Sontag,  then  in 
full  force.  She  prudently  retired  to  Rome ; 
but  we  find  her  singing  in  Rossini's  *  Aureliano  * 
and  other  operas  at  Ancona,  1827.  Two  years 
later  she  came  once  more  to  London,  and  sang 
in  ooncerte ;  but  her  voice  was  gone,  and  her 
performance  was  not  successfuL  She  had  a 
public  benefit  concert,  with  guinea  tickets,  June 
12.     She  died  at  Rome  in  18S9.  J.  M. 

CAMPRA,  Andr^  bom  Dec  4,  1660,  at 
Aix,  in  Provence,  and  educated  in  music  by 
G.  Poitevin.  He  gave  little  promise  of  distinc- 
tion until  his  sixteenth  year,  when  his  talent 
made  a  sudden  stride ;  and  a  motet,  '  Dens 
nostor  refugium  et  virtus,'  then  composed  by 
him,  was  so  full  of  scholarly  and  contrapuntal 
writing,  that  his  master  predicted  his  ftiture 
eminence.  As  early  as  1679  Campra  was 
selected  to  fill  the  place  of  maitre  de  musique 
in  the  Cathedral  of  'Toulon,  and  was  in  the  same 
position  at  Aries,  in  1681,  and  in  1688  at 
Toulouse,  where  he  remained  until  his  removal 
to  Paris  in  1694.  His  first  post  there  was  the 
directorship  of  the  music  at  the  church  of  the 
College  of  the  Jesuito ;  and  from  this  he  was 
soon  promoted  to  the  directorship  at  Notre 
Dame.  His  reputotion  as  a  composer  would 
appear  to  have  been  already  estoblished,  for  we 
are  told  that  crowds  went  to  hear  his  moteto  at 
great  church  festivals ;  but  while  thus  employed, 
Campra  was  also  studying  the  dramatic  works 
of  Lully  and  Cambert,  and  discovering  where 
his  own  special  tolent  lay.  In  1697  he  pro- 
duced his  first  opera,  'L' Europe  galanto,'  and 
this  was  followed  in  1699  by  an  operatic  ballet 
called  '  Le  Camaval  de  Venise,'  but  both  these 
compositions  appeared  in  his  brother's  name.^ 
He  was  detorred  from  publishing  them  in  his 
own  name  by  fear  of  losing  his  viduable  eoclesi- 
astical  appointment.  In  1700,  however,  he 
decided  to  abandon  the  church  for  the  stage. 
Indeed  he  may  have  been  constrained  to  do  so, 
because  we  learn  from  a  popular  rhyme  of  the 
day — 

JoMph  Cbmpn.  a  denXL^hmm  plaarar  at  th«  OMm  in  ISBS.    lb 
la  I7S7.  and  WM  aUn  ltTli«  to  1744. 
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Allelni*— 

that  the  tnie  authorship  of  his  operas  had  ceased 
to  be  a  secret.  *  H^ione/  the  first  opera  pro- 
duced under  his  own  name,  appeared  in  1700  ; 
and  thenceforth  for  forty  years  his  works  held 
the  stage  with  ever-growing  popuhuity.  His 
last  opera,  'Les  Noces  de  V^nus/  came  out  in 
1740.  Honours  and  emoluments  were  freely 
bestowed  on  him :  at  a  date  not  yet  discovered 
he  was  made  teacher  and  director  of  the  pages 
at  the  Chapelle  Royale,  an  appointment  he  held 
until  his  death ;  by  a  patent  dated  Dec.  15, 
1718,  the  King  granted  him  a  pension  of  500 
livres,  '  in  recognition  of  his  merits  as  a  dram- 
atic composer,  and  as  an  incentive  to  con- 
tinued composition  for  the  Academic  Boyale  de 
Musique.'  In  1722  he  was  given  the  title  of 
composer  and  director  of  music  to  the  Prince 
de  Conti,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  nomi- 
nated maltre  de  chapelle  to  the  King.  He  died 
at  Versailles  on  June  29,  1744. 

Oampra's  historic  place  in  the  French  opera 
was  between  two  composers  whose  eminence 
transcended  his  own ;  he  followed  Lully  and 
preceded  Rameau,^  but  his  inferiority  to  them 
should  not  make  us  overlook  his  marked  superi- 
ority to  his  own  contemporaries,  such  as  Colasse 
and  Destouches.  Indeed  Oampra's  operas  are 
the  only  ones  besides  those  of  Lully  which  kept 
their  place  on  the  stage  during  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century.  In  the  opera  of  'TancrMe,* 
Campra  rises  to  a  very  high  level ;  it  is  a 
work  full  of  warmth,  life,  and  genuine  feeling, 
which  was  popular  from  its  first  appearance  in 
1702  until  its  last  performance  in  1764.*  Still 
it  must  be  owned  that  Oampra  failed  to  con- 
tribute to  the  progressive  development  of  the 
French  opera,  and  his  failure  may  be  ascribed 
in  part  to  want  of  originality,  but  even  more  to 
an  excessive  deference  to  the  taste  and  fancies 
of  the  public.  It  was  a  time  when  the  so-called 
spectacles  coupes — i,e.  performances  in  one  even- 
ing of  favourite  acts  or  scenes  from  different 
operas — ^were  in  special  vogue,  and  to  Antoine 
Danchet,  the  librettist  of '  H^ione '  and  several 
other  operas  of  Oampra's,  is  assigned  the  dubious 
distinction  of  having  popularised  this  fragmen- 
tary kind  of  dramatic  representation.  Oampra 
himself,  with  his  *  L' Europe  galante/  was  one 
of  the  first  composers  to  enter  upon  this  debased 
path  of  art ;  and  as  a  perfect  type  of  his  work 
in  this  category,  we  may  mention  the  operatic 
ballet  called  '  Lbs  Fetes  V^nitiennes,'  which  has 
been  described  as  a  lyrical  kaleidoscope. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  operas : — 

*  LlnroM  GaIaiiU.'  16117  (wlUi  some  vitetm  bj  DwtoacfaM) ;  *  Car* 
mnU  d«  VcnlM.'  IflW;  'HMona.'  1700:  'Ai^thow,'  1701;  'Pny- 
BiMUa  de  l^UU.' 8«pC  1702 :' l^ncrM^' Not.  1703  :*  L«  Mow*.' 1700 : 
'Iphlsteto  «D  TMrtd*.'  Uaj  1704  (wtth  D««ituu«t«| ;  'T<Unwqoe.' 
Hot. l7M;  '  AldM,'  1706 ;  '  L*  TrlomplM  de  I'Amoar.'  Sept.  1706 ; 


1  For  Cunpcm'a  high  apmelatioa  of 

*  Thlao|wra|partly owed ite grMt eoei 
the  hcroliie  (Cioiinde)  wae  tmkmk  bj  • 
the  flat  time  iiiioe  tlM  tooadatloa  o<  the  Fieodi  op«m. 
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to  the  etreniiMtuMe  thst 
bj  •  eontnlto  (Mlla.  lUnplii)  for 


•HippodAinle.'17Q6:  *  Lee Mtee  Vtettleoiies.' 1710 ;  UMtof 'Leave 
et  Petnrqne,'  Deo.  1711 :  '  Idomtete.'  171S;  '  Lee  Amoon  de  Mere  ei 
deVtooe?171S:  'Tildphe.' 1713;  'CemJIkL*  1717;  'Lee  Afee.' 1718; 
'  U  Jalooz  tromp^.' 17S1 ;  'AobUleeilMldMiile,'1710;  eevcnUeete 
o/  'StUne et  Beochne.'  Cot.  ITSS. 

Besides  these  works,  Oampra  wrote  also : — 

'  Vtena,*  1086 ;  *  Le  deetln  du  nonreen  Sitele,'  a  dJTertleeement  for  the 
year  1700;  ' Lee  F«tee  de  Corinthe,'  1717;  'La  FHe  de  llle  Adiuik.' 
dlTertiaeemcnt  for  the  Court.  17S9 ;  '  Lee  Moeee  imaembUee  par 
I'Amoar,'  ITSS :  '  Le  Gtole  de  la  Bonxfogue,'  dlTcrtleeement  for  Uie 
Court,  1792;  'Lee  Nooee  de  Venue,'  a  aooie  written  tn  1740,  at  the 
ace  of  eighty, 

as  well  as  three  books  of  cantatas,  a  mass,  and 
five  books  of  motets.  The  once  celebrated  air 
*  La  Furstemberg '  was  also  by  him. 

In  the  pre&ce  to  his  'Oantates  Francoises' 
(dated  1 708) Oamprastates  that  he  hasattempted 
to  combine  the  characteristics  of  the  French  and 
Italian  schools,  and  the  attention  paid  by  him  to 
the  latter  school  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  use  of 
the  orchestra  and  the  more  expressive  treatment 
of  the  words,  especially  in  the  later  collections, 
dated  respectively  1714  and  1718.  In  his 
motets '  he  paid  special  heed  to  the  solo  voice, 
and  emancipated  it  from  the  mere  declamatory 
phrases  so  prevalent  in  Lully's  time.  It  is  note- 
worthy also  that  Oampra  was  the  first  composer 
who  obtained  permission  to  use  other  instru- 
ments besides  the  organ  in  church  music ;  and 
his  indications  of  the  different  instruments  em- 
ployed give  proof  of  his  acquaintance  with  them, 
although  his  study  of  orchestral  colouring  may 
have  been  very  sl^^ht.^  Among  the  more  bean- 
tifal  of  his  motets  is  the  last  of  the  third  book : 
its  brilliant  and  effective  passages  for  the  solo 
voice,  and  expression  marks,  such  as  c^ettuoso, 
etc.,  are  tokens  of  its  thoroughly  Italian  charac- 
ter. A  more  solid  piece  of  work  is  a  very  fine 
'  In  convertendo '  in  six  parts  with  accompani- 
ment of  strings  in  five  parts.  These  works 
furnish  us  with  the  best  criterion  of  Oampra's 
merits  as  a  cultivated  musician,  although  his 
operas  chiefly  established  his  popular  fame. 

(See  also  A.  Pougin's  study  of  Oampra  and 
his  works,  which  appeared  in  the  M^nestrel, 
Series  47,  No.  15.)  A.  H.  w. 

OANALI  or  OANALE,  Floriano  (1675- 
1608).  Little  is  known  of  Oanali's  life,  but 
from  the  title-pages  of  his  printed  works  it 
appears  that  he  was  organist  of  San  Giovanni 
Evangelista  in  Brescia  from  1581  to  1608.  If 
he  was  the  Florian  Oanale,  Bresciano,  who  wrote 
the  medical  treatise  entitled  '  Dei  Secreti  uni- 
versali,'  Yenetia,  1640 (in  the  Bodleian  Library), 
he  was  still  alive  in  1612,  for  the  dedication  is 
signed  Da  Brescia,  12  Decembre  1612,  Florian 
Canale,  £.  van  der  Straeten,  who  holds  that 
Oanali  came  from  the  Netherlands,  says  that  the 
literal  Flemish  translation  of  the  Latin  name 
Oanalis  is  Pype  ;  many  Flemish  families  have 
this  name.    He  suggests  that  Buys  (c  1554)  has 

*  Oaapra'B  five  booke  of  motote  did  not  appear  lint  In  1706  fPMa). 
nor  in  16W  (Pougln).  for  Dr.  W.  Tanghaae  aaye  he  le  In  e 
of  a  aMoml  edition  datMl  160ft.    They  are  dedicated  1 
Bt.  Sever  de  la  Oranse  Trianon. 

«  IntheBioCetonUMia^rBahn.4giandCh«rar,therelea| 
of  twooboeeand  baaeoon  need  for  etreogthenlng  theaeeompanli 
andaleoforehorteoloe;  butwrittemon  the  tlUe-pagelaUieni 
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a  name  that  can  be  translated  Oamali»,  although 
Bays's  identity  is  more  probably  connected  with 
thatof  Buus(c.  1541  to  1551).    List  of  works:— 

L  PnlmodU.  6  at  4  TOO.  ToMtU.    Sootto.  IfTf. 
K5ui|L  BlbL  S  mri-li 

8.  Sftcns  OantiuDM 
dacantandM:  iMononi  .         _ 

a  FlortaiM  CmiaU  Brtzuno  omuta  modnUnte,  none  nrimam  lu  hioam 
mUtm.  BrlxlM  aptid  VlooMiUiim  BiOkblonu  186L  Im  th*  Bologna 
LioM  Mosloala  4  part-booka  4to^    In  Um  Dadkatton.  wrlttan  from 


qua  Talfo  Motoota  dleantar.  qoatnor  Toolbaa 


Bologna,  Canall  ealla  than  eomposlUoa 
a  Mlaan  Introlioa.  ac  motaoU  < 


I  hla  'ttni-tralta'  (Parialni^ 


ocmqna  organomm  aonla  a 


_.    inonaulbtt^ 

A.  D.  FlorlaBO  CanaU  Brlz. 


1  •AUm.  Brlxla,  apod 

I  tha  BrlUih  Mvaanm.  foarpait-booka. 


4feo.pp.90. 
4.  Oanaonl  da  aonara  a  qoaiiro  at  otto  Tool  dl  D.  Florlano  Oanala 


laorganlata.    Llbro prima    In 

Tinoantl.  10m.  In  tha  Aogaborg  Blbl.4pait-booka.4to;17oanaoni 
a  4  Tool.  2  a  8  Tod  (Sdhlattarar). 

a  OanaooattaatraTooidlD.  BlortanoOaaladaBrMBiomanlata. 
rrlmoUbro.  Veoatla,  Olaoomo  Vlnooatl.  ItOl.  In  tha  Ouaal  Stftn- 
diaohaa  LandaaUU.  8  part-booka.  8to  pp^  » (larafll). 

a  SaoTO  OanUonaa-8  voo.  Venatla.  Vlnoantl.  160B,  In  tha 
BlaehMlohaa  PriTatblbL  Bagwiaborg.  »  oompoaltlona  (Bltaar). 

7.  Saena  OanUoaea  aax  Toolboa  ooninlnanda,  Tnm  TlTa  Toee,  torn 
Inatminantla  oaloanla  genarla  cantata  aooommodlaalnua.  A.  D. 
~  "        I  In  Boolaala  DJ 


,  MtI 


»  da  Brixla 


BrangaUata 
lata,noTlt«roompoalta.  Ubarpiimua  VaDaUiaajmdJaoobam 
TinoenUam.  lOOa     In  tha  Bologna  Uoao  MnileaU.  T  pari^MMka. 

4to  (Farlalni). 

In  the  colleotion  '  Promptuarii  Mnsici,  Sacras 
harmonias  sive  motetas  v.  vi  yii.  et  viii 
rooum'  Abrahamo  Schadaeo,  1611,  are  two 
oompositions,  No.  14  *  Quern  vidistis  pastores ' 
2nd  part  '  Dioite  quidnam  yidistis  f '  and  No. 
50  '£go  Tos  elegi  de  mundo,'  each  headed 
'Flonani  Oanali  a  6.'  A  manuscript  of  the 
former  in  lute  tablature  is  in  the  BibL  Rudolfina 
der  Konigl.  Bitteracademie  at  Liegnitz  (Pfudel 
and  Eitner).  A  manuscript  score  (*  Cantiones 
sacreo  diversorum  auotomm ')  of  <  La  Balzana  a 
8  parti,  uua  canzona  da  sonare/  in  two  move- 
ments (see  Torohi's  Musica  istrumerUale  for 
music),  is  in  the  Bologna  Liceo  Mus.  Some  of 
th^  music  is  given  by  Torchi  in  the  Jtivista 
Mmicale  Italiana  for  1897,  p.  601,  and  in  his 
Musica  latrumentale  in  lUUia,  1901,  p.  22.  c.  s. 

CAN  ABIE.  A  now  antiquated  dance,  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  the  Canary  Islands,  whence 
it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced,  in  which  the 
two  partners  danced  alternately  before  each 
other  with  the  gestures  of  savages  (Littr^).  It 
was  greatly  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
According  to  some  authorities,  however,  it  is  of 
Spanish  origin.  It  is  a  species  of  gigue,  usually 
in  8-8  or  6-8  time,  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of 
which  is  that  the  first  note  of  the  bar  is  almost 
always  dotted.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
LouBB,  but  differs  from  it  in  its  tempo,  the 
Canarie  being  moderately  quick  and  the  Loure 
somewhat  slow.  It  always  commences  on  the 
first  beat  of  the  bar,  and  consists  of  two  short 
periods,  each  repeated.  [A  specimen  occurs 
in  Puicell's  '  Dioclesian,'  and]  the  following 
example,  dating  from  the  17  th  century  is  quoted 
from  F.  L.  Schubert's  '  Die  Tanzmusik ' : — 


A  specimen  may  also  be  found,  in  8-4  time 
by  the  way,  in  the  second  suite  (or  'ordre,'  to 


use  the  oompoeer's  own  term)  of  the  first  book 
of  Couperin's  *  Pieces  de  Clavecin.'         K.  P. 

CANCAN,  a  word  applied  by  modem  slang  to 
a  peculiar  way  of  dancing  at  public  balls,  which 
became  popular  in  Paris  shortly  after  1880,  and 
has  even  been  brought  on  the  stage  in  operettas. 
It  is  neither  a  national  dance  nor  a  character- 
istic step  ;  but  a  mere  succession  of  extravagant 
jumps,  with  loose  and  obecene  gestures,  intro- 
duced into  the  usual  figures  of  the  quadrille. 
According  to  Franoisque  Michel  it  is  called 
cancan  either  because  the  performers  imitate 
the  walk  of  a  goose  ^or  rather  a  duck — cans), 
or  because  they  quack  like  that  animaL  It  is 
more  probably  from  the  Latin  word  quamquam, 
a  fruitful  subject  of  squabbles  in  the  schools 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  written  indifferently 
'  cancan '  and  *  quanquan.'  French  people  stiU 
employ  the  expression  '  fistire  un  grand  cancan 
de  quelque  chose,'  in  order  to  say  '  much  ado 
about  nothing.'  o.  a 

CANCBIZANS.  This  is  a  name  given  to 
canons  by  retrogression,  on  aooount  of  their 
crab-like  motion — fh>m  the  Latin  word  cancer, 
a  crab.  The  Oerman  term  is  krebstoeis.  An 
example  (from  A.  Andre's  *  Lehrbuch  der  Ton- 
setzkunst ')  will  best  explain  their  construction. 


Sometimes  a  canon  is  both  canoricans  and 
by  contrary  motion — 'B^trograde- in  verse,'  of 
which  we  give  an  example  from  F^tis's  Traiti 
du  Contrepoint  etdela  Fugue, 
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The  book  shoald  be  turned  upside  down  to 
show  the  retrograde  and  inverse  struoture. 

F.  A.  o.  0. 

OANNABICH,  Ohristian,  a  violin  player, 
composer,  and  renowned  orchestral  conductor, 
was  bom  at  Mannheim  in  1781.  He  was  a 
pupil  first  of  his  father,  a  flute  player,  and 
afterwards  of  Stamitz  (see  that  name),  the  cele- 
brated violinist  at  the  head  of  the  Mannheim 
orchestra.  The  Elector  afterwards  sent  him 
to  Italy,  where  he  studied  composition  under 
JommelU.  In  1759  he  was  appointed  leader, 
in  1775  conductor,  of  the  orchestra  at  Mann- 
heim ;  and  in  1778  followed  the  Elector  in  the 
same  capacity  to  Munich.  He  died  in  1798  at 
Frankfort,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  son. 

Cannabich  was  a  very  good  violinist  and  a 
fair  composer,  but  all  contemporary  writers  on 
musical  matters  lay  most  stress  on  his  great 
skill  as  a  leader  and  conductor.  Mozart  in 
many  letters  to  his  father  praises  the  perfect 
ensemble  in  the  orchestral  performances  at 
Mannheim,  and  speaks  of  Cannabich  as  the 
best  conductor  he  ever  met  with.  Bumey,  in  his 
FreaefU  State,  etc.  (Germany),  is  not  less  hearty 
in  his  praise,  and  Schubart,  a  German  writer  of 
considerable  authority,  reports  upon  the  Mann- 
heim orchestra  in  the  flowery  style  of  the  period 
as  follows :  <  Here  the  forte  is  a  thunder,  the 
emseendo  a  cataract,  the  diminuendo  a  crystal 
streamlet  babbling  away  into  the  far  distance, 
the  piano  a  breeze  of  spring.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  performances 
at  Mannheim  under  Cannabich  ei^joyed  a  special 
reputation  for  refinement  and  observance  of  nu- 
ances, somewhat  like  those  of  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire concerts  at  a  later  period.  And  although 
it  has  been  suggested  with  much  probability, 
that  Cannabich  had  in  this  respect  derived  his 
experience  from  Italy,  where  his  master  Jommelli 
had  introduced  more  refinement  into  orchestral 
playing,  he  must  still  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  first  and  most  successful  promoters  of  that 
exact  style  of  performance,  which  alone  can  do 
justice  to  the  works  of  the  great  modem  com- 
posers. He  was  also  a  successful  teacher. 
Mo^of  the  violinists  at  Mannheim, — some  of 
them  artists  of  reputation, — were  his  pupils. 
That  he  was  not  only  a  fervent  admirer  of 
Mozart's  genius,  when  it  was  by  no  means 
universally  recognised,  but  also  for  many  years 
a  trae  and  useful  friend  to  the  great  master, 
is  another  point  which  secures  him  a  lasting 
place  in  history,  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  lovers 
of  music 

He  composed  a  number  of  operas,  which 
were  not  particularly  successful.  Some  ballets, 
symphonies,  and  quartets  were  very  popular, 
and  a  thematic  catalogue  of  the  symphonies  is 
given  in  the  DenhmiUer  der  deutacher  Tonkunat 
(Bayera),  Jhrg.  III.  vol.  i. 

His  son  Carl,  bom  at  Mannheim  in  1769, 
was  also  a  good  violinist  and  composer.     After 


having  for  some  time  conducted  the  opera  at 
Frankfort  he  succeeded  his  father  in  1 800  as  con- 
ductor at  Munich,  and  died  there  March  8, 1806. 
His  compositions  are  numerous  but  of  no  import- 
ance. I^ts  of  the  works  of  both  father  and  son 
are  given  in  the  Quellen-Lexikon.  p.  d. 

CANNICIARI,  Don  Pompbo,  a  composer  of 
the  Roman  School.  The  date  of  his  birth  seems 
to  be  unknown  ;  but  we  know  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed maestro  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  1709, 
and  that  he  retained  that  post  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  Dec.  29,  1744.  He  amassed 
a  large  musical  library,  and  bequeathed  it  to 
the  Basilica  in  the  service  of  which  his  manhood 
had  been  passed.  This  collection,  along  with 
the  other  contents  of  S.  Maria,  has  been  dis- 
persed, and  much  of  it  has  probably  been  lost 
In  the  Santini  library  there  were  various  pieces 
by  Canniciari,  [and  a  list  of  the  works  that  still 
exist  is  given  in  the  Quellen-Lexikon],  He 
wrote  music  for  two  and  for  four  choirs.  An 
Ave  Maria  for  four  voices  is  given  by  Proske, 
Musiea  Divina,  iL  No.  10.  s.  H.  P. 

CANON.  This  is  the  strictest  and  most 
regular  species  of  imitation.  [See  Imitation.] 
It  is  practised  in  music  for  two,  three,  or  more 
parts.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
Kaifii)p,  a  rule  or  standard.  A  canon,  therefore, 
is  a  composition  written  strictly  according  to 
rule.  The  principle  of  a  canon  is  that  one  voice 
begins  a  melody,  which  melody  is  imitated  pre- 
cisely, note  for  note,  and  (generally)  interval 
for  interval,  by  some  other  voice,  either  at  the 
same  or  a  different  pitch,  beginning  a  few  beats 
later  and  thus  as  it  were  ranning  after  the 
leader.  For  this  reason  the  parts  have  been 
sometimes  respectively  called  *  Dux '  and  *  Comes, ' 
or  '  Antecedens '  and  '  Consequens.' 

The  following  is  a  simple  example  of  a  canon 
'two  in  one  at  the  octave,'  x.e,  for  two  voices 
an  octave  apart,  and  both  singing  one  and  the 
same  melody. 

A 


frrrrrfff 


Tfrr 


By  means  of  a  coda  (or  tail-piece)  this  canon 
is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  But  many  canons 
lead  back  to  the  beginning,  and  thus  become 
'circular'  or  'infinite.*  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  this  kind,  which  is  '  two  in  one  at 
the  fifth  below,'  or  '  canon  ad  hypodiapente' : — 


^^^^^^m 
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SoroetimeB  two  or  more  oanons  are  simal- 
ttneously  woven  into  one  composition.  The 
following,  for  instance  (from  Travers's  Service, 
1740),  would  be  called  a. canon  '  four  in  two.' 


^S^Ai'JjA'A 


Byrd's  'Diliges  Dominum/  for  8  voices,  con- 
sists of  four  canons  all  sung  together,  each  voice 
singing  the  melody  of  its  fellow  reversed. 

Often  in  a  quartet  there  may  be  a  canon 
between  two  of  the  voices,  while  the  other  two 
are  free ;  or  three  voices  may  be  in  canon  and  the 
fourth  part  free.  We  would  quote  as  an  example 
the  admirable  Gloria  Patri  to  Gibbons's  *  Nunc 
dimittis '  in  F,  in  which  the  treble  and  alto  are  in 
canon  while  the  tenor  and  bass  are  fr«e.  Again, 
there  are  canons  by  inversion,  diminution,  aug- 
mentation, or  *per  reote  et  retro,'  cancrizans,  etc. 
[See  those  headings.]  A  modem  one  of  great 
mgenuity  by  Weber  exists  to  the  words  '  Omons 
zn  zwey  sind  nicht  drey '  (Jiihns,  No.  90). 

The  old  writers  often  indicated  canons  by 
monograms,  symbols,  or  other  devices,  instead 
of  writing  them  out  in  fulL  Indeed  they  went 
so  far  as  to  write  their  indications  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  a  hand,  or  other  shape,  with  enig- 
matical Latin  inscriptions  to  indicate  the  solu- 
tion. .  Such  pieces  were  called  'enigmatical 
canons.'  As  compositions  of  this  nature  can 
only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  ingenious 
puzzles,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  music  that 
a  clever  riddle  does  to  poetry,  it  will  be  needless 
to  give  examples  here, — let  it  suffice  to  refer  to 
those  which  are  to  be  found  in  Fetis's  admirable 
TraiU  du  CorUrepoint  et  de  la  Fugue,  and  in 
Marpurg's  celebrated  work  on  the  same  subjects. 

The  great  masters  were  fond  of  the  relaxation 
of  these  plays  on  notes.  They  occur  often  in 
Beethoven's  letters,  and  the  well-known  Alle- 
gretto Scherzando  of  his  Eighth  Symphony  ori- 
ginated in  a  canon  to  be  sung  at  Maelzel's  table. 


Kochel's  Catalogue  of  Mozart* s  works  contains 
28  canons  ;  that  of  Weber  by  Jahns,  8  ;  and  an 
interesting  collection  will  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Spohr's  Autobiogrtq>hy.  [The  wonder- 
fidly  expressive  canons  in  Biich's  '80  Variations' 
are  (bt  more  than  examples  of  mere  ingenuity. 
Every  third  variation  is  a  canon,  and  cAch  suc- 
cessive canon  is  at  the  distance  of  an  interval 
by  one  degree  laiger  than  the  one  before  it. 
Nearly  all  the  canons  are  in  two  parts  upon  a 
free  bass,  a  few  in  contrary  motion,  and  they 
proceed  from  a  canon  at  the  unison  (No.  8)  to 
a  canon  at  the  ninth  (No.  27).] 

As  popular  examples  of  canons  may  be  named 
the  well-known  'Non  nobis  Domine,'  which  is 
a  canon  three  in  one,  in  the  fourth  and  eighth 
below,  and  Tallis's  'Canon,'  a  hymn -tune 
(usually  adapted  to  Ken's  evening  hymn)  in 
which  the  treble  and  tenor  are  in  canon  while 
the  alto  and  bass  are  free.  The  lover  of  cathedral 
music  will  find  specimens  of  almost  every  variety 
of  canon  in  the  service  by  Purcell  in  Bb,  whi(i 
is  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity  and  skilL  Other 
good  specimens  will  be  found  in  the  Collection 
of  his  Gloria  Patris,  published  by  V.  NoveUo  for 
the  Purcell  Club.  On  the  tablet  erected  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Beigamin  Cooke,  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  there  is 
engraved  a  canon,  three  in  one,  by  double  aug- 
mentation, which  is  one  of  the  best  extant 
specimens  of  that  kind  of  composition.  See 
AuoMSNTATiON.  Another,  by  Andre,  four  in 
one,  by  thr^old  augmentation,  is  given  in 
Ouseley's  CownierpoiinJtt  Canon,  and  Fugue, 
example  12. 

Canons  are  often  introduced  into  fugues  as 
the  closest  species  of  '  stretto '  [see  Fugue  and 
Strbtto],  and  are  to  be  found  both  in  vocal 
and  instrumental  compositions.  As  specimens 
of  the  former  we  would  refer,  in  addition  to  the 
references  given  above,  to  many  of  Handel's 
choruses,  especially  to  one  in  'Judas  Maccabeeus,' 
'To  our  great  God,'  which  contains  a  canon 
by  inversion ;  also  to  Sebastian  Bach's  mag- 
nificent cantata  on  the  chorale  'Ein'  feste 
Burg.'  As  specimens  of  instrumental  canons 
we  would  refer  to  the  first  movement  of  Mozart's 
sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin  in  E  minor  ;  or 
to  the  minuet  of  Haydn's  symphony  in  the 
same  key. 

The  word  '  canon '  is  also  applied,  somewhat 
incorrectly,  to  a  species  of  vocal  composition 
called  a  Round.  And  thus  we  have  duets,  trios, 
and  quartets  '  a  canone,'  especially  in  the  works 
of  modem  Italian  composers,  which  are  not  really 
canons,  but  a  much  freer  and  less  scientific  kind 
of  music.  Good  examples  may  be  quoted  in  Beet- 
hoven's 'Mir  ist'  (Fidelio),  Curschmann's  'Ti 
prego,'  Cherubini's  'Perfida  Clori,*and  Rossini's 
'  Mi  manca  la  voce.'  f.  a.  o.  o. 

CANON,  MINOR.     See  Minor  Canon. 

CANTABILE,  i.e.  singable,  a  direction  placed 
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againBt  an  iiiBtrumental  phrase  when  it  is  to  be 
<  sung '  with  feeling.  Beethoven  does  not  often 
use  it»  and  when  he  does  it  is  always  with 
special  intention,  as  in  the  second  subject  of  the 
Laighetto  of  the  Bb  Symphony,  and  in  the 
semiquaver  figure  in  the  working  out  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  : — 


He  has  before  marked  it '  ezpressivo ' — ^but  now 
it  is  as  if  he  said  '  you  may  see  no  special  melody 
in  this  group,  but  /  do,  and  will  bubve  it  played 
accordingly.' 

CANTATA.  The  idea  of  reviving  the  decla- 
mation of  tragedies  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients  led  to  the  invention  of  recitative,  which 
is  attributed  to  Caccini  and  Giaoomo  Peri  about 
1600.  It  was  at  first  confined  to  the  opera, 
but  the  desire  to  adapt  it  to  music  for  the 
chamber  soon  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
Cantata,  which  in  its  earliest  form  was  simply 
a  musical  recitation  of  a  short  drama  or 
story  in  verse  by  one  person,  without  action, 
accompanied  in  the  simplest  manner  by  a  single 
instrument. 

The  first  change  was  the  introduction  of  an  air, 
repeated  at  different  points  in  the  course  of  the 
recited  narrative ;  thus  producing  a  primitive 
kind  of  rondo. 

The  cantata  in  this  style  was  brought  to  great 
perfection  by  the  Italians  of  the  17th  centuiy. 
The  composer  who  produced  the  most  perfect  ex- 
amples was  Carissimi  ;  apparently  they  are  all 
for  a  single  voice,  or  at  most  for  two,  with  ac- 
companiment of  a  single  instrument — lute, 
violoncello,  harpsichord,  etc.  Shortly  after  his 
time  the  accompaniment  took  a  much  more 
elaborate  form,  and  the  violoncello  parts  to  some 
.  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti's  cantatas  were  so  difficult 
that  it  was  considered  the  mark  of  a  very  dis- 
tinguished artist  to  be  able  to  play  them. 
Carissimi  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  form  of 
composition  for  church  purposes.  His  cantatas, 
like  those  of  his  contemporaries,  are  only  known 
by  the  first  few  words,  so  that  it  would  answer 
no  purpose  to  quote  their  names.  One  only  is 
mentioned  as  having  been  suggested  by  a 
special  event — the  death  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Among  his  contemporaries  the  most  famous  can- 
tata composers  were  Lotti,  Astorga,  Rossi,  Mar- 
cello,  Gasparini,  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  whose 
cantatas  were  extraordinarily  numerous.  One 
by  Cesti,  '  0  cara  liberty,'  is  said  to  have  been 
especially  famous.  Specimens  by  most  of  these 
composers  are  quoted  in  Bumey's  History ^  and 
a  collection  of  twenty-six  by  Carissimi  was  pub- 
lished in  London  at  the  end  of  the  18  th  century, 
apparently  after  Bumey  had  finished  his  work. 
Twenty-six  by  Marcello  for  different  voices  with 
accompaniment  of  different  instruments  have 
also  been  published,  and  a  great  number  for 


soprano  and  contralto  with  harpsichord  accom- 
paniment 

At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  can- 
tatas of  more  extended  form  and  various  move-, 
ments  were  written  by  Domenico  Scarlatti  and 
by  Pergolesi.  The  most  famous  was  the '  Orfeo  ed 
Euridice,'  which  the  latter  composed  in  his  last 
illness.  Handel  also  wrote  cantatas  after  the 
same  fashion,  for  single  voices,  both  with  ac- 
companiments of  strings  and  oboes,  and  with 
thorough-bass  for  clavier,  and  many  of  these 
have  been  published.  But  they  are  not  well 
known  ;  and  since  his  time  this  form  of  cantata 
has  quite  fallen  into  disuse,  and  has  gradually 
changed  into  the  concert-ana,  of  which  Mozart 
has  left  many  fine  examples,  and  of  which 
Beethoven's  'Ah,  perfido  I '  and  Mendelssohn's 
'  Infelice,' are  well-known  instances.  The  name 
Cantata  is  given  to  a  composition  by  Mozart 
for  three  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra  in 
three  movements,  composed  in  or  about  1788 
(Kochel,  No.  429). 

The  Church-Cantata  is  a  much  more  extended 
kind  of  composition,  and  of  these  Handel  also 
wrote  some,  mostly  in  his  younger  days,  and 
at  present  little  known  (see  Chry  Sander's  Handel^ 
i).  The  greatest  and  most  valuable  examples 
are  the  ^ohen-cantaten  of  Sebastian  Bach. 
See  the  list  under  Bace-.Gesellschaft.  Men- 
delssohn adopted  the  same  form  in  more  than  one 
of  his  early  works,  as  in  op.  28,  No.  1,  and  op. 
89,  No.  8,  which  are  written  on  chorales,  and 
correspond  closely  with  Bach's  cantatas,  though 
not  so  entitled. 

In  modem  times  the  word  Cantata  is  used  to 
supply  an  obvious  want.  The  idea  as  well  as 
the  use  of  '  Cantate  da  Camera '  having  quite 
gone  out  of  fashion,  the  term  is  applied  to  choral 
works  of  some  dimensions — either  sacred  and  in 
the  manner  of  an  oratorio,  but  too  short  to  be 
dignified  with  that  title ;  or  secular,  as  a  lyric 
drama  or  story  adapted  to  music,  but  not  in- 
tended to  be  acted.  Specimens  of  the  former 
kind  are  very  numerous.  Of  the  latter  we  may 
mention  Bennett's  *  May  Queen '  and  Brahms's 
'Binaldo.'  o.  H.  H.  p. 

CANTATE  DOMINO  is  the  name  by  which 
the  98th  Psalm  is  knoMm  in  its  place  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  Magnificat  in  the  evening  service 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  title  is  formed  of 
the  first  words  of  the  Vulgate  version,  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  Anglican  Psalter.  The 
17th  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea  appointed 
lessons  and  psalms  to  be  read  alternately,  and  on 
this  principle  the  *  Cantate '  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  'responsory  psalm,'  coming  between  the 
lessons.  It  has  no  history  attached  to  it  in  the 
position  it  now  occupies,  as  it  was  not  used  speci- 
ally in  the  ancient  church.  It  was  not  in  the 
Prayer- Book  of  Cranmer,  which  was  published 
in  1549,  and  consequently  does  not  appear  in 
Marbeck's  'Book  of  Common  Praier  Noted,' 
published  in  1560.     But  it  was  introduced  in 
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the  reyidon  of  1662,  |»t>babl7  to  obriate  the 
reoorrence  of  the  Magnificat  when  that  canticle 
happened  to  be  in  the  second  lesson  of  the  day. 

It  appears  not  to  have  been  a  favoorite  with 
mnsicians.  Indeed  the  Magnificat  is  in  every 
way  preferable,  as  regards  both  the  service  and 
the  opportunities  the  words  seem  to  offer  to  the 
composer.  'Oantate  Services'  are  therefore  rare, 
and  in  the  most  famous  collections  of  oar  church 
music  there  are  very  few  of  them.  In  Barnard 
there  is  not  one ;  in  Boyce  only  three,  viz.  two  by 
Blow  and  one  by  Puroell ;  and  in  Arnold  one  by 
Aldrich  and  one  by  King.  o.  H.  H.  p, 

CANTERBURY  PILGRIMS,  THE.  Opera 
in  three  acts ;  written  by  Gilbert  k  Beckett, 
music  by  0.  Villiers  Stanford.  Composed  for, 
and  produced  by,  the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  Drury 
Lane,  April  28,  1884.  M. 

CANTICLE  is  the  name  now  generally  given 
to  certain  hymns  taken  from  die  Bible,  and 
sung  in  the  services  of  the  different  churches 
of  Christendom :  such  as  the  Benedictus,  the 
Benedicite,  the  Magnificat,  and  the  Nunc  Di- 
mittis.  In  the  Prayer-Book  the  word  is  used 
for  the  Benedicite  only.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  eaniieiim,  the  term  applied  in 
the  Yulgate  to  the  Song  of  Moses,  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  many  of  the  Ptelms,  eta  etc  In 
the  Calendar  of  the  Prayer-Book  the  Song  of 
Solomon  is  entitled  '  The  Canticles, '  but  in 
common  parlance  the  above  is  the  meaning  of 
the  term.  o.  H.  H.  p. 

CANTILENA— etymologically,  a  little  song. 
This  term  was  formerly  applied  to  the  upper 
or  solo  part  of  a  madrigal ;  also  to  a  small  can- 
tata or  any  short  piece  for  one  voice.  At  the 
present  time  the  term  is  employed  in  instru- 
mental music  to  denote  a  flowing  melodious 
phrase  of  a  vocal  character ;  or  to  indicate  the 
smooth  rendering  of  slow  expressive  passages. 
It  is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for 
CcmtabUe,  A.  H.  w. 

CANTIONES  SACRfi.  The  name  given  to 
several  collections  of  Latin  motets  published  in 
London  between  1575  and  1610.  They  com- 
prise the  following : — '  Cantiones  quse  ab  argu- 
mento  sacrse  vocantur,  quinine  et  sex  partium,' 
by  Tallis  and  Byrd,  1575  [see  those  names] ; 
and  the  following  by  Byrd  aJone  : — *  Liber  Pri- 
mus Sacrarum  Cantionum  Quinque  yocum/1589 
(reprinted  in  score  by  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society,  1842);  *  Liber  Secundus  Sacrarum  Can- 
tionum Quinque  Vocum,*  1591  ;  *  Gradualia,  ao 
Cantiones  Sacne  quinis,  quatemis,  trinis  vocibus 
ooncinnatae,  Liber  Primus,'  and  the  same,  *  Liber 
Secundus,'  1607.  w.  h.  h. 

CANTO  (Lat  CarUus ;  Fr.  Chant).  With 
the  Italians  this  word  has  a  great  variety  of 
acceptations ;  e,g.  music,  instrumental  as  well 
as  vocal ;  the  motif,  subject  or  leading  idea,  of 
a  musical  composition  ;  the  art  and  practice  of 
singing ;  a  section  of  a  poem,  etc  etc.  Canto 
fiermo  or  cantus  firmus  is  the  tune  or  melody  of 


an  ancient  hymn  on  which  a  motet  is  founded, 
and  which  remains  firm  to  its  original  shape 
while  the  parts  around  it  are  var3ring  with  the 
counterpoint  Technically  canto  is  more  gener- 
ally nnderstood  to  represent  that  part  of  a  con- 
certed piece  to  which  the  melody  is  assigned. 
With  the  old  masters  this  was,  as  a  rule,  the 
Tenor:  with  the  modem  it  is  almost  always  the 
Soprano.  Thence  canto  (voice  as  well  as  part) 
has  become  synonymous  with  soprano.  The 
canto  clef  is  the  C  clef  on  the  first  line.    J.  h. 

CANTO  FERMO,  or  CANTUS  FIRMUS, 
the  plain -song — as  distinguished  from  Canto 
figurato,  the  florid  or  figured  song — ^is  the  simple 
unadorned  melody  of  the  ancient  hymns  and 
chants  of  the  church.  Such  tunes  are  often 
employed  by  the  great  church  composers  of  the 
Roman  Church  as  the  basis  of  their  compositions. 
Thus  in  Paleetrina's  masses  'Sterna  Christi 
munera,'  and  '  Assumpta  est  Maria,'  each  move- 
ment begins  with  the  first  phrase  of  the  hymn. 
His  motet  <  Beatus  Lauren  tins'  is  still  more  com- 
pletely founded  on  the  canto  fermo,  since  the 
tune  is  sung  throughout  the  piece  in  the  first 
tenor,  while  the  other  four  parts  are  moving  in 
counterpoint  above  and  below  it — a  counterpoint 
more  or  less  closely  modelled  on  the  tune.  In 
such  cases  the  tune  is  usually  marked  in  the 
score  as  C.  F.  (canto  fermo).  Bach  treats  his 
choral-melodies  in  the  same  way  (see  his  cantata 
*  Ein'  feste  Burg ' ;  his  oi^gan  '  Yorspiele '  on 
* Kyrie* ;  'Christe' ; ' AUein  Gott ' ;  'Dies sind  die 
heiligen';  'Yater  unser,'  etc.),  and  in  so  doing 
styles  them  '  canti  fermi'  In  English  the  term 
is  often  translated  by  *  Plain-chant'  o. 

CANTOR(MediapvalLat  Primieeritti,  Cantor, 
etc. ;  Eng.  Precentor^  CharUer;  Fr.  Chantre, 
Grand  Chantre). 

I.  A  title  given  in  Cathedral,  Collegiate,  and 
Monastic  churches,  to  the  official  in  charge 
of  the  music.  [In  the  Norman  constitution  of 
the  cathedrals,  introduced  at  the  end  of  the 
11th  century,  the  Chanter  was  the  second  in 
rank  of  the  four  principal  dignitaries  of  the 
church  ;  and  gradually  the  greater  part  of  the 
secular  cathe<kals  of  the  old  foundation  con- 
formed themselves  to  this  model ;  the  most 
notable  exception  was  the  Church  of  St  David's, 
where  there  was  no  Dean  until  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  and  the  Chanter  was  the 
chief  dignitary.]  Normally  as  second  only  to 
the  Dean,  in  choir,  he  had  the  first  return-stall ; 
on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  facing  the  altar ; 
for  which  reason  the  north  side  is  called  Cantoris, 
or  the  Chanter's  side.  [In  monastic  corporations 
the  position  was  different,  for  the  Chanter  there 
was  merely  one  of  the  officers  nominated  by  the 
Abbot  or  Prior,  and  had  no  particular  precedencet 
Consequently  in  cathedrals  that  were  formerly 
monastic,  but  are  now  governed  by  new  statutes 
dating  bflkck  only  to  the  Reformation,  the  Chanter 
or  Precentor  is  not  a  Canon,  but  a  Minor  Canon.] 

In  some  few  cathedrals  in  this  country  the 
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fftmiliar  term,  Chanter,  is  still  retained ;  and  bis 
deputy,  the  Suooentor,  is  called  the  Sub-Chanter. 
The  Latinised  form,  Cantor,  is  always  used  in 
Germany ;  but,  in  France,  Chantre  is  frequently 
exchanged  for  Maitre  de  Chapelle. 

The  duty  of  the  precentor  is  to  superintend 
the  intoning  of  the  psalms  and  canticles — at 
least,  where  plain -song  services  are  used  ;  to 
exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  singing  ; 
to  select  tibe  music ;  and  to  take  care  that  it 
is  properly  performed.  It  is  from  the  first  of 
these  functions  that  he  derives  his  title.  [But 
in  consequence  of  the  high  rank  attached  to 
the  preferment  in  cathedrals  of  the  old  founda- 
tion, it  is  generally  given  to  one  whose  quali- 
fications for  the  position  are  other  than  musical, 
and  the  duties  are  entrusted  to  the  Suooentor. 
Even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  and  in  the  new 
foundations  where  the  precentor  is  usually  chosen 
for  his  musical  capacities,  the  importance  of  the 
offioe  is  increasingly  modified  by  the  growing 
importance  of  the  organist — an  official  of  more 
modem  origin.] 

II.  A  name  given  to  the  principal  of  a  col- 
lege of  church  music. 

We  hear  of  the  foundation  of  such  a  college, 
in  Bome,  as  early  as  the  4th  century ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  Pontificate  of  8.  Gregory  the 
Great  (590-604)  that  the  Boman  Soholn  Can- 
torum  began  to  exercise  any  very  serious  influ- 
ence upon  the  development  of  church  music. 
A  sketch  of  their  subsequent  history  will  be 
found  under  Sistinb  Choir.  Charlemagne 
founded  singing  schools  in  many  parts  of  his 
dominions ;  and  watched  over  them  with  paternal 
care.  Every  such  school  was  governed  by  its 
own  special  Primicerius,  or  Cantor  ;  and,  as  the 
curriculum  was  not  confined  to  singing,  but 
comprised  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in 
music,  the  influence  of  a  learned  Cantor  was 
very  great. 

[In  mediaeval  England  these  song-schools  ex- 
isted in  connection  with  the  establishments  that 
had  a  precentor  and  an  organised  choir,  and 
were  of  the  greatest  importance  in  general  as 
well  as  in  musical  education :  unfortunately  the 
greater  number  of  them  were  destroyed  at  the 
Reformation,  those  only  siwviving  which  were 
connected  with  the  cathedrals  and  a  very  few 
collegiate  churches.  Abroad  in  like  manner  as 
time  went  on  the  number  of  these  institutions 
increased  rapidly.  The  secularisation  of  ecclesi- 
astical foundations  has  in  most  places  wrought 
some  of  the  same  havoc  as  was  wrought  in  Eng- 
land at  an  earlier  date,  and  in  some  places  the 
dratruction  has  been  even  more  sweeping],  but 
some  of  the  old  foundations  still  flourish.  The 
French  MxtTBisES  were  excellent  in  principle  ; 
but,  as  time  progressed,  they  admitted  the 
secular  element,  and  their  Chantres  developed 
into  true  Maitres  de  Chapelle.  One  of  the 
oldest  and  most  important  foundations  in  Ger- 
many was  that  at  the  Abbey  of  Fulda.     But 


the  Cantors  who  have  exercised  the  strongest 
influence  on  modem  art  are  those  of  the  Thomas- 
sohule  at  Leipzig.  [See  Leipzig.]  w.  s.  b., 
with  additions  by  w.  h.  f. 

CANTORIS.  In  the  antiphonal  singing  in 
English  cathedrals  the  words  Deccmi  and  Ccm- 
toris  are  used  to  signify  respectively  the  side 
of  the  dean's  stall  (the  south  side),  and  that 
of  the  cantor  or  precentor  (the  north  side). 
Though  these  positions  were  not  invariably  those 
occupied  by  tiiese  ofiicers  in  all  churches,  the 
names  derived  from  them  are  used  without  varia- 
tion for  the  south  and  north  sides  respectively. 
In  the  pre-Reformation  times  the  distinction  was 
not  of  the  same  importance,  for  each  side  of  the 
choir  in  turn  took  precedence  ;  consequently 
the  important  thing  to  know,  was  not  whidi 
was  Cantoris  and  which  Decani,  but  which  of 
the  two  sides  was  at  any  given  moment  '  The 
Choir  Side.'  In  some  ca^edrals  the  custom 
survives  still  of  giving  such  precedence  to  each 
of  the  sides  in  turn,  and  of  putting  up  a  notice 
to  show  which  side  is  for  the  time  being  *  The 
Choir  Side.'  w.  H.  f. 

CANTUS  FICTUS.     See  Musica  Ficta. 

CANZONA  (ItaL).  The  name  of  a  particular 
variety  of  lyric  poetry  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
of  ProvenfiU  origin,  which  closely  resembled  the 
madrigal.      Musically,    the    term    is   applied 

(1)  to  the  setting  to  music  of  the  words  of  a 
canzona,  whether  for  one  or  more  voices,  the  only 
difference  between  the  canzona  and  the  madrigal 
being  that  the  former  was  less  strict  in  style. 

(2)  The  name  was  also  given  to  an  instrumental 
piece  written  in  more  or  less  strict  imitation. 
Many  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Purcell's 
sonatas  of  three  and  four  parts.  An  example  of 
such  a  canzona,  by  Sebastian  Bach,  may  be  found 
in  the  B.-G.,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  126.  (3)  It  appears 
to  have  been  used  as  an  equivalent  for  sonata  for 
a  piece  of  several  movements ;  and  also  as  a  mark 
of  time,  in  place  of  Allegro  (Brossard).       B.  P. 

CANZONET  (in  Italian  (7an2(m««a)originally 
meant  a  smaller  form  of  canzona.  Morley  in 
1597  published  'Canzonets  or  little  short  songs 
to  four  voices ;  selected  out  of  the  best  and 
approved  Italian  authors.'  Afterwards  the  word 
was  used  for  vocal  soli  of  some  length  in  more 
than  one  movement ;  nowada^  it  is  applied  to 
short  songs,  generally  of  a  light  and  airy  char- 
acter. Haydn  has  left  us  some  admirable  can- 
zonets, grave  and  gay  ;  for  example,  '  She  never 
told  her  love,'  and  'My  mother  bids  me  bind 
my  hair.*  w.  h.  o. 

CAPOCCI,  the  name  of  two  highly  distin- 
guished organists  of  St.  John  Lateran  in  Rome. 
The  father,  Gabtano,  was  bom  Oct  16,  1811, 
in  Rome  ;  began  his  musical  studies  under  Sante 
Pascoli,  organist  of  St  Peter's ;  and  was  after- 
wards a  pupil  of  Valentino  Fioravanti  and 
Francesco  Cianciarelli  for  counterpoint  and  com- 
position. In  1831  he  received  the  diploma  of 
organist,  and  in  1888  that  of  composer  from 
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the  academj  of  St  Cecilia.  Hit  fint  post  m 
organist  was  in  S.  Maria  in  Vallioella  ;  in  1889 
he  was  appointed  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore ;  in 
1855  he  was  made  maestro  direttore  of  the 
Gappella  Pia  of  the  Lateran,  a  post  which  he 
occupied  till  his  death,  Jan.  11,  1898.  His 
sacreid  compositions  were  constantly  in  use  at  the 
Lateran,  where  his  Responsori  for  Holy  Week 
were  universally  admired  ;  seven  published  vol- 
umes, containing  forty-two  compositions  such  as 
masses,  motets,  psalms,  etc.,  represent  only  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  his  works, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  faithful  adher- 
ence to  the  ecclesiastical  style  of  the  great 
Italian  school,  and  for  melodies  of  a  flowing, 
facile  type. 

His  more  distinguished  son,  Filippo,  bom  in 
Rome,  May  11,  1840,  began  the  study  of  music 
at  nine  years  old,  learning  the  organ  and  har- 
mony from  his  father.  In  1861  he  gained  a 
diploma  as  a  pianist  in  the  academy  of  St. 
Oeoilia.  He  was  appointed  first  organist  at  the 
Lateran  in  1873,  and  succeeded  his  father  as 
maestro  direttore  di  cappella  in  1898.  A  visit 
of  Alexandre  Guilmant  to  Rome  in  1880  in- 
spired Capocci  to  devote  himself  to  the  highest 
branch  of  organ  technique,  and  he  shortly  be- 
came famous  for  the  excellent  taste  of  his 
arrangement  of  stops,  for  the  admirable  clear- 
ness of  his  playing,  and  for  his  musicianly 
phrasing.  A  great  number  of  compositions  for 
the  organ  have  been  published  by  Augener  k 
Co.,  Laudy  4c  Go.,  R  Cooks  k  Co.  of  London  ; 
by  Kistner  k  Rieter-Biedermann  of  Leipzig ; 
and  by  Leduc  of  Paris.  They  include  five 
sonatas  of  very  decided  originality  and  vigorous 
effect,  eleven  books  of  original  pieces,  in  all  of 
which  the  composer  shows  himself  fully  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  most  modem  ideas  of  harmony 
and  melody.  u. 

CAPORALE,  Andrea,  an  Italian  violoncello- 
player  who  arrived  in  London  in  1785,  and 
excitecl  much  attention.  In  1740  he  joined 
Handel's  opera-band,  and  died  in  London  in  or 
about  1756.  He  was  more  famous  for  tone  and 
expression  than  for  execution.  [Eighteen  solos 
for  his  instrument  were  published  in  London 
(Qttellen-Lexikonyi  o. 

CAPO  TASTO  (Ital.,  from  Capo,  'head,'  and 
tasto,  *  touch,'  or  *  tie ' ;  Germ.  Capotaster,  some- 
times C^jm>  cC  astro).  In  Italian  the  nut  of  a  lute  or 
guitar,  but  also  the  general  name  of  a  contrivance 
for  shortening  the  vibratory  lengths  of  strings, 
thus  forming  a  second  nut,  expressed  in  French 
by  'barre,'  to  facilitate  change  of  key.  The 
construction  of  a  capo  tasto  varies  according  to 
the  stringing  and  shape  of  the  neck  of  the 
instrument  it  is  to  be  applied  to,  but  it  may 
be  described  as  a  narrow  rail  of  hard  wood, 
metal,  or  ivory,  clothed  with  leather  or  doth, 
and  often  fastened  by  a  screw  upon  the  fret 
from  which  it  is  intended  to  mark  off  the  new 
length  of  the  strings.     There  are  other  but  less 


simple  ways  of  attaching  it  The  technios) 
advantage  of  using  a  capo  tasto  is  that  higher 
shifts  can  be  more  easily  obtained ;  and  the  ose 
of  open  strings,  upon  which  the  possibility  of 
chords  often  depends,  is  facilitated  in  a  higher 
compass  than  that  natural  to  the  instrument. 
How  much  transposition  may  be  facilitated  by 
it  is  thus  shown  by  Herr  Max  Albert  in  Mendel's 

Lexicon.     Take  a   guitar      ^  :p 

the  strings  of  which  are   '"^  — ~  " 

tuned  in  real  notes 

the  basiB  of  sharp  keys: 
with  a  capo  tasto  on  the 
first  semitone  fret  we  have 

the  basis  of  flat  keys,  the  fingering  remaining 
the  same.  With  bow  instruments  the  capo 
tasto  is  no  longer  used,  but  it  was  formerly 
with  those  having  frets,  as  the  viol  da  gamba. 
The  use  of  the  thumb  as  a  bridge  to  the  violon- 
cello  serves  as  a  capo  tasto,  as  idso,  in  principle, 
the  pedal  action  of  the  harp.  A.  J.  H. 

CAPOUL,  Joseph  Victor  kutotx^  bom 
Feb.  27,  1889,  at  Toulouse,  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  in  1859,  studied  singing  there 
under  R^vial,  and  comic  opera  under  Mocker, 
and  in  1861  gained  the  first  prize  in  the  latter 
class.  On  August  26  of  the  last-named  year  he 
made  his  d^but  at  the  Op^  Comique  as  Daniel 
in  '  Le  Ch&let '  (Adam),  and  next  played  Tonio 
in  '  La  Fille  du  Regiment'  He  became  a  great 
favourite  there,  being  good-looking,  with  a 
pleasant  tenor  voice,  somewhat  spoiled  by  the 
'  vibrato ' ;  he  was  a  good  actor  in  both  serious 
and  light  parts,  and  was  considered  by  the 
Parisians  as  the  successor  to  Roger,  though 
never  the  equal  of  that  famous  artist.  He  re- 
mained at  that  theatre  until  1870.  Among 
his  best  parts  may  be  mentioned  Georges  Brown 
('  La  Dame  Blanche '),  Mergy  (*  Pr^  aux  Qerta '), 
Raphael  D'Estuniga  ('  La  Part  du  Diable '),  Fra 
Diavolo,  etc.,  and  of  those  he  ci-eated,  Eustache 
in  'Les  Absents '  (Poise),  Oct.  26, 1864  ;  Horace 
in  *  La  Colombe '  (Gounod),  June  7,  1866  ;  the 
tenor  part  in  'La  Grande  Tante'  (Massenet), 
April  8,  1867  ;  Gaston  de  Maillepr^  in  'Le 
Premier  Jour  de  Bonheur'  (Auber),  Feb.  16, 
1868  ;  the  title-part  in  'Vert- Vert'  (Offenbach), 
March  10, 1869.  In  1872  and  1878  he  sang  in 
Italian  opera  in  Paris  (Salle  Ventadour),  in 
1876  at  the  Th^tre  Lyrique  and  GMt^  where 
on  Nov.  15  he  played  the  hero  on  the  production 
of  Mass^'s  'Paul  et  Vii^nie,'  and  in  1878  he 
returned  to  the  Salle  Ventadour,  where  he  played 
Romeo  on  the  production,  Oct.  12,  of  'Les 
Amants  de  Verone '  (Marquis  D'lvry). 

On  June  1,  1871,  Capoul  first  appeared  in 
England  at  the  Italian  Opera,  Drury  Lane,  as 
Faust,  and  sang  there  with  success,  and  also 
during  the  season  as  Elvino,  and  the  Duke  in 
'Rigoletto.'  He  appeared  at  the  same  theatre 
every  season  until  1875,  with  the  exception  of 
1874,  in  several  characters,  being  especially 
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good  M  Lionel  ('Martha'),  Wilhelm  Meister 
('Mignon'),  and  Fauat.  From  1877  to  1879 
he  appeared  at  Covent  Garden  with  tolerable 
sacceas,  in  spite  of  great  exaggeration  and 
mannerism  both  in  singing  and  acting,  and 
played  for  the  first  time  Fra  Diavolo,  his  original 
characters  in  the  above  operas  of  Mass^  and 
D'lvry,  June  1,  1878,  and  May  24,  1879,  and 
Camoens  on  the  production  of  Flotow's  *  Alma 
r  Incantatrice/  July  9,  1878.  He  has  also 
sung  in  Italian  opera  in  Vienna,  and  in  America 
with  Nilsson,  where  he  was  also  in  1879  and 
1880  as  principal  tenor  of  the  French  Op^ra 
Bouffe  company.  On  Dea  18,  1881,  he  played 
Kaghib  at  the  Renaissance  on  the  pit>duotion  of 
'  Le  Sus '  (Mme.  Marguerite  Olagnier),  and  on 
June  8,  1887,  took  part  in  the  concert  given 
at  the  Trocad^  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers 
in  the  Opdra  Gomique  fire.  On  Oct.  18,  1888, 
he  sang  the  part  of  Jooelyn  in  Godard's  opera 
of  that  name,  at  the  Ohateau  d'Eau.  He  is 
now  engaged  in  an  administrative  capacity  at 
the  Pans  Op^.  A.  o. 

OAPRICCIETTO  (Ital.,  dimin.  of  eapriccio). 
A  Oapriccio,  on  a  small  scale,  and  of  no  great 
development.  e.  p. 

OAPRICCIO  (Ital. ;  Fr.  capriee).  (1)  This 
name  was  originally  given,  according  to  Mar- 
pnrg,  to  pieces  written  for  the  harpsichord 
in  a  fugned  style,  though  not  strict  fugues.  It 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  actual  fugues, 
when  written  upon  a  lively  subject ;  and  the 
composition  was  consequently  for  the  most  part 
in  quick  notes.  Examples  of  this  kind  of  ea- 
priccio can  be  found  in  Handel's  <  Third  set  of 
Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord '  (German  Handel 
Society's  edition,  part  2),  and  in  the  second  of 
Bach's  '  Six  Partitas.'  Bach  abo  uses  the  word 
as  synonymous  with  '  fantasia,'  i,e.  a  piece  in  a 
free  form,  in  his  *  Oapriccio  on  the  departure  of 
a  beloved  brother.'  (2)  In  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  the  term  was  applied  to  exercises 
for  stringed  instruments,  such  as  would  now  be 
called  '  Etudes,'  in  which  one  definite  figure  was 
carried  through  the  composition.  (8)  In  the 
present  day  the  word  Capbics  ia  usually  em- 
ployed, and  the  name  is  applied  to  a  piece  of 
music  constructed  either  on  original  subjects,  and 
frequently  in  a  modified  sonata-  or  rondo-form 
(as  in  Mendelssohn's  *  Three  Caprices,'  op.  33, 
or  Stemdale  Bennett's  Caprice  in  £),  or  to  a 
brilliant  transcription  of  one  or  more  subjects 
by  other  composers.  As  examples  of  the  latter 
kind  may  be  named  Heller's  '  Caprice  brillant 
sur  la  IVuite  de  Schubert,'  and  Saint- Saens' 
'Caprice  sur  lee  Aiis  de  Ballet  d'Aloeste  de 
Gluck.'  Although,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
sonata-  or  rondo-form  is  frequently  adopted  for 
the  caprice,  there  is,  as  implied  by  the  name, 
no  limitation  in  this  respect,  the  composer  being 
at  liberty  to  follow  his  inclinations.  [The 
title  *  Oapriccio '  \b  applied  to  many  of  the  short 
pieces  which  form  an  important  part  of  Brahms's 


later  works.  His  opp.  76  and  116  consist  of 
'Capricci'  and  'Intermezzi,'  the  former  name 
being  applied  to  the  more  rapid  movements,  the 
latter  to  the  slower.]  e.  p. 

CAPULETTI  ED  I  MONTECCHI,  I,  an 
Italian  opera  in  8  acts,  taken  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet ;  libretto  by  Romani,  music  by  Bellini, 
produced  at  Venice,  March  12,  1830,  at  Paris 
Jan.  10,  1888,  and  in  London  at  the  King's 
Theatre  July  20,  1888.  A  fourth  act,  from 
Yaocai's  'Giulietta  e  Romeo,'  was  usually  ap- 
pended to  Bellini's  opera.  o. 

CARACCIO,  Giovanni,  was  bom  at  Bergamo 
about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century.  He  was 
at  first  a  singer  in  the  private  choir  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria.  Having  quitted  this  service 
he  spent  some  years  at  Rome  and  at  Venice,  and 
then  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  was 
appointed  maestro  at  the  cathedral.  He  held 
this  poet  for  twenty-three  years,  when  he  mi- 
grated to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  re- 
maining there  until  his  death  in  1626.  He  was 
one  of  those  fourteen  composers  of  different 
nations  who  showed  their  appreciation  of  Pales- 
trina's  genius  by  dedicating  to  him  a  volume  of 
Psalms  to  which  each  had  contributed.  [Pales- 
TRiNA.]  His  published  works  are: — Magnificat 
omnitonum,  pars  1 ;  Venice,  1581.  Magnificat 
omnitonum,  pars  2  ;  Venice,  1582.  Madrigali  a 
5  vod,  lib.  1  ;  Venice,  1588.  Musica  a  5  vod 
da  sonare ;  id,  1585.  Dialogo  a  7  voci  nel  lib.  1, 
di  Madrigali  di  Claudio  da  Correggio ;  Milan, 
1588.  Madrigali  a  5  voci,  lib.  2  ;  Venice,  1589. 
Salmi  di  oompieta  con  le  antifone  della  Veigine, 
ed  otto  falsi  bordoni  a  5  voci ;  Venice,  1591. 
Sakni  a  cinque  per  tutti  i  vesperi  dell'  anno,  con 
alouni  hymni,  mottetti,  e  falsi  bordoni  aocom- 
modati  ancora  a  voci  di  donne  ;  Venice,  1598. 
Madrigali  a  5  voci,  lib.  4  ;  Venice,  1594.  Salmi 
a  cinque ;  Venice,  1594.  Madrigali  a  5  voci, 
lib.  5  ;  Venice,  1597.  Canzoni  fiancesi  a  quat- 
tro  ;  Venice,  1597.  Canzonette  a  tre  ;  Venice, 
1598.  Madrigali  a  5  voci,  lib.  6 ;  Venice,  1599, 
Messe  per  i  defonti  a  quattro  e  cinque,  con  mo- 
tetti ;  Milan,  1611. 

Bergameno  inserted  some  of  Caraocio's  work 
in  his  '  Parnassus  musicus  Ferdinandieus,'  2-5 
vocum ;  Venice,  1615.  s.  H.  p. 

CARADORI-ALLAN,  Mabia  Caterina 
RosALBiNA,  n4e  de  Munck,  was  bom  in  1800  in 
the  Casa  Palatina  at  Milan.  Her  &ther,  the 
Baron  de  Munck,  was  an  Alsatian,  and  had  been 
a  colonel  in  the  French  army.  Mile,  de  Munck's 
musical  education  was  completed  entirely  by  her 
mother,  without  assistance.  Her  father's  death 
obliged  her  to  avail  herself  of  her  gifts  in  order 
to  support  herself.  Having  attempted  the  stage 
in  the  course  of  a  tour  through  France  and  part 
of  Germany,  she  took  her  mother's  family  name 
of  Caradori,  and  accepted  an  engagement  in 
London  in  1822.  She  made  her  d6but  on  Jan. 
12  at  the  King's  Theatre  as  Cherubino.  *It 
may  be  observed,'  says  Lord  Mount-Edgoumbe^ 
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*  as  an  odd  coincidenoe  that  Pasta,  Yestris,  and 
Caradori  all  have  acted  the  Page  in  "  Le  Nozze 
di  Figaro/'  and  none  more  suooessfully  than  the 
last,  who  by  accident,  not  choice,  made  her  d^but 
in  that  part ;  and  it  proved  fortunate  for  her,  as 
her  charming  manner  of  performing  it  laid  the 
foundation  of  her  subsequent  favour. '  She  sang 
afterwards  in  'La  Clemenza  di  Tito,'  'Elisa  e 
daudio,'  and  '  Oorradino,'  as  prima  donna  ;  and 
in  1824,  as  seoonda  donna,  in  *  II  Fanatico,'  with 
Oatalani.  She  continued  engaged  through  1 828 
and  1824  ;  and  in  the  latter  year  took  her  benefit 
in  '  Don  Giovanni'  In  1825  she  sang  the  second 
part  in  '  L'  Adelina '  of  Generali,  with  Mme. 
Bonzi  de  Begnis  as  prima  donna,  showing  there- 
by her  great  good  nature.  The  same  year,  she 
played  Fatima  in  Rossini's  '  Pietro  1'  eremita,' 
and  chose  *  Oosi  fan  tutte '  for  her  benefit ;  and  at 
Yelluti's  d^but  in  '  II  orooiato,'  Mme.  Caradori 
sang  the  first  woman's  part,  distinguishing  her- 
self particularly  in  the  duet  '  II  tenero  affetto ' 
with  the  musioo.  On  March  21,  1825,  she  sang 
in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  on  its  produc- 
tion by  the  Philharmonic  Society.  In  1826, 
though  still  belonging  to  the  company,  she  was 
removed  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Bonini, 
who  was  better  suited  as  a  foil  for  Velluti ;  and 
Oaradori,  when  she  reappeared  in  'La  Donna 
del  Lago,'  was  received  with  joy  by  the  public. 
She  sang  also  in  the  '  Barbiere '  and  in  '  Romeo 
e  Giulietta' ;  and  took  her  benefit  in  *  Le  Nozze,' 
as  Susanna. 

Pasta  having  returned  to  London,  and  chosen 
Mayr's  '  Medea '  for  her  benefit,  Caradori  acted 
and  sang  most  charmingly  the  tender  and  gentle 
part  of  Creusa.  There  is  a  good  portrait  of  her 
in  this  character  by  J.  Hayter,  lithographed  by 
HullmandeL  Her  voice,  though  not  very  power- 
ful, was  exceedingly  sweet  and  flexible,  and  her 
style  almost  faultless.  She  had  much  knowledge 
of  music,  and  sang  with  great  delicacy  and  ex- 
pression. In  a  room  she  was  perfect.  Her 
appearance  was  interesting,  her  countenance 
very  agreeable,  and  her  manner  modest  and 
unassuming:  she  always  pleased,  though  she 
never  astonished  her  audience.  Her  salary  rose 
gradually  Irom  £300  in  1822  to  £1200  in  1827. 
In  1834,  happening  to  be  again  ii\  England,  she 
carried  on  the  operas  with  tolerable  success  until 
the  arrival  of  the  expected  prima  donna,  Qiulia 
Grisi.  But  it  was  in  concerts  that  ^e  now 
achieved  her  greatest  success,  and  most  promi- 
nently in  the  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in 
this  same  year,  in  which  she  sang  with  her  usual 
excellence,  and  was  well  heard,  though  it  had 
been  feared  that  her  voice  was  not  powerlid 
enough  for  so  large  a  space.  Her  'With  verdure 
clad'  appeared  to  Lord  Mount -Edgcumbe  to 
be  '  decidedly  the  best  solo  performance  of  the 
whole  concert'  She  took  part  also  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  '  Mount  of  Olives,' '  in  which  it 
need  not  be  said  she  sang  well,'  and  gave  equally 
well  'Rejoice  greatly,'  which,  though  a  brilliant 


song,  did  not  show  her  to  the  best  advantage. 
During  the  carnival  of  1880  she  sang  with  suc- 
cess at  Venice,  but  after  1885  she  remain^  in 
England,  singing  at  festivals  and  concerts.  She 
sang  the  soprano  part  in  the  first  performance 
of  'El^ah'  at  Birmingham,  August  26,  1846, 
when  Mendelssohn's  judgment  of  her  perform- 
ance was  not  so  favourable  as  Lord  Mount- 
Edgcumbe's  (Letters,  August  81,  1846).  She 
died  on  Sunday,  Oct  15,  1865.  j.  m. 

CARAFA  (di  Colobrano)  Michelb  Enmoo, 
bom  at  Naples,  Nov.  17,  1787  ;  studied  under 
Fazzi,  Fenaroli,  and  Ruggi,  and  in  Paris  under 
CherubinL  His  first  opera  was  '  II  Fantasma.' 
So  little,  however,  did  Carafa  feel  his  vocation 
that  he  entered  the  army,  and  became  an  oflScer 
in  the  bodyguard  of  Murat,  then  king  of 
Naples.  Like  Henri  Beyle  (Stendhal)  he  made 
the  campaign  of  Russia  in  1812,  and  was  decor- 
ated by  Napoleon.  After  the  Emperor's  fall 
he  left  the  army  and  embraced  music  as  his 
profession.  The  first  opera  after  this  decision, 
'II  vascello  di  occidente,'  was  produced  at 
Naples  in  1814,  and  was  followed  by  a  large 
number  of  others.  'Gabriele  '(1818),  '  Ifigenia, ' 
'Berenice,'  etc.  etc,  were  produced  in  Italy,, 
but  he  was  equally  successM  in  Vienna  and  in 
Paris.  In  the  latter  city  he  made  his  d^but 
with  'Le  Solitaire,'  August  17,  1822,  which 
long  remained  extraordinarily  popular.  In  1 827 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  and  brought 
out  '  La  Yiolette,'  in  Oct  1828.  '  La  Fianc^ 
de  Lammermoor,'  'Masaniello  '  (Dec  27,  1827), 
evidently  written  in  competition  with  Auber'a 
'Muette,'  Feb.  29,  1828),  'La  Prison  d'Edim- 
bourg,'  etc  These  operas,  and  many  others, 
were  very  popular,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
counter  attractions  of  Auber  and  Rossini  This 
they  owe  more  to  an  easy  flow  of  melody  and 
natural  unaflected  instrumentation  than  to  any 
original  character,  and  in  consequence  they  have 
now  fallen  into  oblivion.  As  a  composer  for  the 
pianoforte  Carafa  waa  almost  equally  the  fashion, 
and  at  Cherubini's  instance  he  was  made  Pro- 
fessor of  Composition  in  theConservatoire  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  where  he  died  July  26, 
1872.  In  1887  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academic  des  Beaux  Arts. 

The  Dictionnaire  lyrique  of  Felix  Clement 
mentions  no  less  than  thirty-five  of  his  operas.  G. 

CARDON,  Louis,  a  harpist  of  great  repute, 
of  Italian  parentage,  but  bom  in  Paris,  1747. 
On  the  outbreak  of  tiie  Revolution  he  migrated 
to  Russia,  where  he  died  in  1805.  His  'Art  de 
jouer  la  harpe'  (1805)  was  for  long  esteemed. 
His  brother  Pierre,  bom  1751  in  Paris,  was  a 
singer  and  violoncello  player.  h.  a  c. 

CARDOSO,  Manuel,  a  Spanish  priest,  bom 
at  Fronteira  1569 ;  entered  the  Carmelite  order 
at  Lisbon,  1588,  and  became  its  sub-prior  and 
chapel -master,  and  a  great  favourite  of  King 
John  IV.  He  died  Nov.  29,  1650.  His  worka 
are  exclusively  for  the  church.    Several  are  said 
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to  have  been  published,  but  only  one  is  quoted 
'Livro  .  .  .  na  Semana  Santa/  Lisbon,  1648. 
Two  motets  are  given  by  Proske  in  the  Musica 
JHvina^  iL  Nos.  5  and  33,  and  eight  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Quellev^Lexikon,  M.  o.  a 

CARESANA,  Cristoforo,  an  Italian  musi- 
oian  of  note,  bom  at  Tarentum  1655,  and  settled 
in  Naples  in  1680,  when  he  became  organist  to 
the  royal  chapel,  dying  there  about  1730.  He 
published  motets,  hymns,  and  duetti  da  camera, 
and  left  many  MSS.  in  the  library  at  Naples. 
But  his  most  famous  work  is  his  Solfeggi  (Naples, 
1680),  of  which  Choron  published  a  new  edition 
for  use  in  the  Conservatoire.  H.  o.  o. 

CARESTINI,  Giovanni,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Italian  singers,  was  bom  at  Monte  FiUtrano, 
Ancona,  about  1705.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
went  to  Milan,  where  he  gained  the  protection 
of  the  Cusani  fiEimily,  in  gratitude  to  whom  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Cusanino.  His  voice,  at 
first  a  powerful  clear  soprano,  afterwards  changed 
to  the  fullest,  finest,  and  deepest  contralto  ever, 
perhaps,  heard.  His  first  appearance  was  at 
Rome  1721,  in  the  female  part  of  Costanza  in 
Bononcini's  'Qriselda.'  In  1728  he  sang  at 
Prague,  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  VI.  as  King 
of  Bohemia.  The  following  year  he  was  at 
Mantua,  and  in  1725  sang  for  the  first  time  at 
Venice  in  the  '  Seleuco '  of  Zuocari,  and  in  1726 
with  Farinelli  and  Paita.  In  1728  and  1780 
he  visited  Rome,  singing  in  Vinci's  '  Alessandro 
nell'  Indie'  and  'Artaserse.'  Owen  Swiny, 
happening  to  be  in  Italy  with  Lord  Boyne  and 
Mr.  Walpole,  wrote  to  Colman  from  Bologna,  on 
July  12,  1780,  mentioning  letters  which  he  had 
received  from  Handel,  and  goes  on  to  say :  <  I 
find  that  Senesino  or  Carestini  are  desired  at 
1200  guineas  each,  if  they  are  to  be  had.  I  am 
sure  that  Carestini  is  engaged  at  Milan,  and  has 
been  so  for  many  months  past.'  Senesino  was 
engaged  for  London  on  this  occasion  ;  but  three 
years  later  Handel  was  more  fortunate,  and 
Carestini  made  his  d^but  here  on  Dec.  4,  1788, 
in  '  C%jus  Fabricius,'  a  pasticcio  ;  and  his  mag- 
nificent voice  and  style  enabled  Handel  to  with- 
stand the  opposition,  headed  by  Farinelli,  at  the 
other  house.  In  1784  he  sang  in  'Ariadne,' 
'Pastor  Fido,'  'Pamasso  in  Festa,'  'Otho,' 
*  Terpsichore,' '  Deborah,'  and  *  Athaliah ' ;  and 
the  next  season  in  'Ariodante'  and  'Alcina.' 
In  the  cast  of  the  latter  his  name  is  spelt 
Carestino,  as  it  is  also  by  Colman.  In  '  Alcina ' 
occurs  the  beautiful  song  'Verdi  prati,'  which 
he  sent  back  to  the  composer  as  not  suited  to 
him.  Handel  on  this  became  fbrious,  ran  to 
the  house  of  the  singer,  and  addressed  to  him 
the  following  harangue  :  '  You  tog  t  don't  I 
know  petter  as  yourseluf  vaat  es  pest  for  you 
to  sing  t  If  you  vill  not  sing  all  de  song  vaat 
I  give  you,   I  vill  not  pay  you  ein  stiver' 

?)uraey).     In  1785  Carestini  left  England  for 
enioe,  and  for  twenty  years  after  continued  to 
«goy  the  highest  reputation  on  the  continent, 


singing  at  Berlin  in  1750,  1764,  and  1765.  In 
1755  he  was  engaged  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  remained  till  1758,  when  he  quitted  the 
stage,  to  retire  to  his  native  country  and  enjoy 
a  well-eamed  repose.  Shortly  after,  he  died. 
He  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  Handel, 
Hasse,  and  other  composers,  in  whose  works  he 
had  simg.  Quantz  says :  '  He  had  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  beautiful  contralto  voices, 
which  extended  from  d  ta  ^,*  He  was  also 
extremely  perfect  in  passages  which  he  executed 
with  the  chest-voice,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  school  of  Bemacchi,  and  after  the  manner 
of  Farinelli ;  in  his  ornaments  he  was  bold  and 
felicitous.  He  was  also  a  very  good  actor  ;  and 
his  person  was  tall,  handsome,  and  command- 
ing. There  is  a  good  mezzotint  of  him  by  J. 
Faber,  engraved  in  1785  from  a  picture  by 
George  Enapton,  a  fine  impression  of  which  is 
now  rare.  j.  m. 

CAREY,  Henry,  a  reputed  natural  son  of 
Qeorge  Savile,  Marquis  of  Halifax,  was  a  popular 
composer  and  dramatist  in  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century.  [He  was  bom  probably  about 
1690.1  His  first  music-master  was  a  German 
named  Glaus  Westeinson  Linnert,  and  he  subse- 
quently received  instruction  from ThomasRosein- 
grave  and  GeminianL  Although  possessed  of 
ready  invention  as  a  melodist,  yet,  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  science  of  his  ajt  being  but 
limited,  he  had  to  gain  a  subsistence  chiefly  by 
teaching.  In  1715  he  wrote  and  composed  the 
music  for  the  farce  of  *  The  Contrivances ;  or. 
More  Ways  than  One,'  which  was  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  August  9  in  that  year 
with  much  success.  The  character  of  Arethusa 
in  this  piece  was  long  the  probationary  part  for 
female  singers  before  they  ventured  on  parts 
of  more  importance.  His  next  production  was 
a  farce  called  '  Hanging  and  Marriage  ;  or.  The 
Dead  Man's  Wedding,'  performed  March  15, 
1722,  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre.  In  1 728 
he  set  to  music  the  songs  in  Vanbragh  and 
Gibber's  comedy  *  The  Provoked  Husband. '  He 
next  wrote  the  operas  of  '  Amelia '  (the  music 
by  Lampe),  which  was  performed  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  in  the  summer  of  1782,  and 
'Teraminta,'  which  was  set  to  music  by  John 
Christopher  Smith  and  produced  at  Lhicoln's 
Inn  Fields  Theatre  on  Get  20,  1782.  Each 
of  these  pieces  was  described  as  *■  a  New  English 
Gpera  after  the  Italian  manner.'  Gn  Dec  2, 
1782,  Carey  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
a  ballad  opera  called  .'  Betty  ;  or.  The  Country 
Bumpkins, '  which  met  with  a  cold  reception.  In 
1788  he  wrote  and  composed  a  musical  enter- 
tainment called  '  Cephalus  and  Prooris,'  which 
was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  with  a 
pantomime  interlude  entitled  '  Harlequin  VolgL' 
Gn  Feb.  22, 1 784,  he  produced  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  '  The  most  Tragical  Tragedy  that  ever 
was  Tragedized  by  any  Company  of  Tragedians, 
called,  Chrononhotonthologos ' ;  ahighly  humor- 
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onii  burlesque  of  the  bombast  and  fhstian  pre* 
valent  among  some  of  the  dramatists  of  the  day, 
and  especially  of  their  partiality  for  tautological 
expressions.  This  he  also  described  as  his 
*  Tragedy  of  half  an  act '  In  1 785  he  produced 
a  ballad-opera  entitled  '  A  Wonder ;  or,  the 
Honest  Torkshireman,  *  performed  by  the  Covent 
Garden  company  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre 
for  one  night  only,  July  11,  1735,  but  which, 
when  transferred  to  the  Haymarket  and  (Good- 
man's Fields  Theatres  later  in  the  same  year 
under  its  second  title,  met  with  such  success 
that  it  was  soon  adopted  at  the  other  theatres 
and  long  remained  a  stock  piece.  On  Oct  26, 
1787,  Oirey's  burlesque-opera  *The  Dragon  of 
Wantley,'  a  satire  on  the  Italian  opera  of  the 
day,  the  music  by  Lampe,  was  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  with  such  signal  success 
that  it  ran  sixty-seven  nights  during  the  season. 
In  the  next  year  the  author  and  composer 
joined  in  the  production  of  a  sequel  entitled 
'  Margery ;  or,  A  Worse  Plague  than  the  Dragon ' 
(a  title  afterwards  changed  to  '  The  Dragoness '), 
which  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
on  Dec  9,  1788.  Although  by  no  means 
deficient  in  merit,  its  success  was  but  partial 
In  1789,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  Carey  wrote  and  composed  a  musical 
interlude  called  '  Nancy ;  or,  The  Parting 
Lovers,'  which  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  and  was  remarkably  successful.  It  was 
revived  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  with  altera- 
tions in  1755  (on  the  prospect  of  a  war)  under 
the  name  of '  The  Press  Gang  ;  or,  Love  in  Low 
Life,'  and  frequently  brought  forward  on  similar 
occasions  under  the  title  of '  True  Blue. '  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  Carey  collected  his  principal 
dramatic  pieces,  and  published  them  in  1748  by 
subscription  in  a  quarto  volume. 

In  1718  Carey  published  a  small  volume  of 
his  poems.  This  he  afterwards  enlaiged  and 
published  by  subscription  in  1729,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  poem  called  '  Namby  Pamby '  (a  good- 
humoured  satire  on  a  poem  written  by  Ambrose 
Phillips  on  the  infant  daughter  of  Lord  Carteret), 
which  received  the  commendations  of  Pope. 
[Handel's  name  appears  among  the  subscribers.] 

The  songs  and  cantatas  written  and  composed 
by  Carey  were  very  numerous.  [In  the  early 
part  of  his  career  he  issued  his  songs  in  half- 
sheet  form,  emplojring  Thomas  Cross  to  engrave 
them  with  the  music,  p.  K.]  A  book  of  can- 
tatas appeared  in  1724,  and  in  1782  he  pub- 
lished '  Six  Cantatas ' ;  in  1787,  under  the  title 
of  *The  Musical  Century,  in  One  hundred 
English  Ballads  on  various  subjects  and  oc- 
casions, adapted  to  several  characters  and 
incidents  in  Human  Life,  and  calculated  for 
innooent  conversation,  mirth,  and  instruction,' 
there  appeared  two  folio  volumes  of  songs 
written  and  composed  by  himself,  to  the  first 
of  which  his  portrait  is  prefixed.  A  second 
edition  appeared  in  1740,  and  a  third  in  1748. 


Of  all  his  oompositions,  the  most  popular,  and 
that  which  will  transmit  his  name  to  posterity, 
ia  his  ballad  of  *  Sally  in  our  Alley,'  one  of  ^ 
most  striking  and  original  melodies  that  ever 
emanated  from  the  brain  of  a  musician.  The 
author's  account  of  its  origin  is  as  follows : — '  A 
shoemaker's  prentice,  making  holiday  with  his 
sweetheart,  treated  her  with  a  sight  of  Bedlam, 
the  puppet  shows,  the  flying  ohurs,  and  all  the 
elegancies  of  Moorfields,  from  whence  proceeding 
to  the  Farthing  Pye  House  he  gave  her  a  col- 
lation of  buns,  cheese-cakes,  gammon  of  bacon, 
stuffed  beef  and  bottled  ale,  through  all  which 
scenes  the  author  dodged  them.  Charmed  with 
the  simplicity  of  their  courtship,  he  drew  from 
what  he  had  witnessed  this  little  sketch  of 
nature.'  He  adds,  with  pardonable  pride,  that 
Addison  had  more  than  once  expressed  his  ap- 
probation of  his  production. 

Carey  died  at  his  house  in  Great  Warner  Street, 
Clerkenwell,  on  Oct  4, 1748.  It  has  been  gener- 
ally said  that  '  he  put  a  period  to  a  life  which 
had  been  led  without  reproach,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty,  by  suicide,'  and  Uie  impulse  to  the 
act  has  been  variously  assigned  to  pecuniaiy 
embarrassment,  domestic  unhappiness,  and  the 
malevolence  of  some  of  his  fellow  professors. 
But  the  manner  of  his  death  seems  doubtfuL 
In  the  Daily  Post  of  Oct  5,  1748,  we  read : 
'  Yesterday  morning  Mr.  H.  Carey,  well  known 
to  the  musical  world  for  his  droll  compositions, 
got  out  of  bed  from  his  wife  in  perfect  health 
and  was  soon  after  found  dead.  He  has  left  six 
children  behind  him.'  An  advertisement  in  the 
same  newspaper  on  Nov.  17,  1743,  announces  a 
performance  on  that  evening  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  '  For  the  Benefit  of  the  Widow  and  Four 
small  Children  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Carey,'  in 
which  the  widow  describes  herself  as  <  left  en- 
tirely destitute  of  any  provision.'  His  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  probably  much  over- 
stated. Sir  John  Hawkins  thus  estimates  Carey's 
abilities  : — *  As  a  musician  Carey  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  of  the  lowest  rank  ;  and  as 
a  poet  the  last  of  that  class  of  which  D'Urfey 
was  the  first,  with  this  difference,  that  in  all  the 
songs  and  poems  written  by  him  on  wine,  love, 
and  such  kinds  of  subjects,  he  seems  to  have 
manifested  an  inviolable  regard  for  decency  and 
good  manners.' 

Carey's  posthumous  son,  Gboroe  Sayilx 
Caret  (1748-1807),  inherited  much  of  hia 
father's  lAlent  He  became  an  actor,  but  not  suc- 
ceeding he  contrived  by  giving  entertainments 
of  singing,  recitation,  and  imitations,  to  earn  a 
precarious  living  for  about  forty  years.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  claimed  for  his  father 
the  composition  of  'God  save  the  King,'  and  the 
claim  occupied  much  attention  for  some  time. 
Indeed  it  is  still  as  hotly  debated  as  ever,  and 
will  probably  never  be  satisfactorily  decided. 
G.  S.  Carey's  daughter,  Anne,  was  tiie  mother 
of  Edmund  Eean,  the  tragedian.      w.  h.  h. 
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OARILLON  18  the  name  given  to  a  set  of 
belk  80  hung  and  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  played  upon,  either  hy  manual  action  or 
by  machinery,  as  a  musical  instrument,  i,e,  bo 
as  to  giye  out  a  regularly  oomposed  melody  in 
correct  and  unvarying  time  and  rhythm,  in  con- 
tradistinotion  to  the  wild  and  irregular  music 
produced  by  change-ringing  on  a  peal  of  bells 
hung  to  swing  in  the  more  usual  manner. 
[Bell.]  A  much  larger  number  of  bells  are 
required  to  make  a  good  carillon  than  are  ever 
hung  for  an  ordinary  peal,  which  latter,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  of  ringing  and  the  space  re- 
quired for  the  bells  to  swing  in,  can  scarcely 
exceed  ten  or  at  most  twelve  bells  with  ad- 
vantage, whereas  a  carillon  peal  not  infrequently 
includes  as  many  as  forty  or  more  bells,  the 
adequate  performance  of  set  tunes  requiring  not 
only  a  more  extended  range  but  the  presence  of 
the  chromatic  intervals  of  the  scale,  instead  of 
the  simple  diatonic  scale  of  the  ordinary  peaL 
The  most  radical  distinction  in  the  method  of 
hanging  and  sounding  a  carillon  as  compared 
with  a  peal  is  that  while  in  the  latter  the  bells 
are  slung  to  a  wheel  and  axle,  and  are  sounded 
by  the  stroke  of  the  clapper  inside  on  being 
swung  round,  in  the  carillon  the  bells  are  ab- 
solutely fixed  on  the  frame,  and  are  struck  by  a 
hammer  on  the  outside.  It  is  owing  to  this 
stationary  position  of  the  bell  that  so  large  a 
number  of  bells  can  be  safely  hung  in  a  tower 
which  would  not  accommodate  half  the  number 
of  swinging  bells ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
precise  moment  of  the  stroke  is  much  more 
under  the  control  of  the  ringer  when  he  has 
only  to  regulate  the  striking  of  the  hammer 
than  when  he  has  to  bring  about  this  by  causing 
the  bell  to  swing :  and  it  need  hardly  be  men- 
tioned that  the  system  of  striking  on  the  out- 
side of  the  bell  is  always  employed  when  the 
latter  is  made  use  of  for  striking  tiie  hours  upon 
in  connection  with  a  clock.  In  fact,  the  carillon 
system,  when  sounded  mechanically  (as  in  a 
majority  of  cases  it  is),  may  be  regarded  as  an 
extension  and  multiplication  of  the  stroke  of 
the  clock,  with  which  it  is  generally  connected, 
rather  than  as  allied  to  bell -ringing  properly 
so-called.  Occasionally,  however,  the  ringing- 
bells  are  also  used  as  part  of  the  carillon,  an 
apparatus  being  fitted  up  in  the  ringing  chamber 
whereby  the  carillon  and  dock  hammers  can  be 
simultaneously  pulled  off  the  bells  before  com- 
mencing the  ringing  of  the  peaL 

The  sjTstem  of  playing  tunes  on  small  bells, 
hung  in  a  graduated  order  and  struck  by  hand, 
is  believed  to  be  of  some  antiquity,  as  indicated 
by  occasional  illustrations  of  some  such  system 
in  mediffival  manuscripts ;  and  it  seems  prob- 
able enough  that  so  obvious  a  means  of  music- 
making  in  a  simple  form  may  be  even  older 
than  any  such  records  imply.  But  we  first 
meet  with  carillon  music  in  its  greater  form  in 
the  15th  oentury,  when  the  steeples  of  the 
VOL.  I 


churches  and  hdtels-de-ville  of  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  North  Germauy  made  the  country  resound 
with  the  bell-music  for  which  Belgium  especially 
was  famed  during  that  and  the  three  succeed- 
ing centuries.  The  Van  den  Gheyn  family,  of 
whom  the  most  notable  member,  Mathias  van 
den  Gheyn,  was  bom  in  1721,  were  pro-eminent 
among  the  Belgian  makers  of  carillons  ;  Mathias 
himself  having  been  also  an  organ  player  and 
carillon  player.  The  family  were  of  Mechlin, 
but  migrated  to  Louvain,  where  the  traditions 
of  their  manufacture  are  kept  up  by  the  firm  of 
Aerschodt.  Among  the  most  celebrated  and 
largest  carillon-peals  of  the  continent  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Antwerp  (40  bells),  Bruges 
(48  bells),  Malines  (44  bells),  Ghent  (48  bells), 
de  Toumai  (42  bells),  de  Boulers  (39  bells), 
Louvain  ^  (two  carillons  of  40  and  41  bells  re- 
spectively), etc.  It  is  worth  remark  that  this 
bell-music  has  had  its  special  development  in 
flat  countries,  where  its  loud  and  travelling 
sounds  are  heard  with  far  more  effect  and  at  far 
greater  distance  than  in  hilly  districts,  where 
the  sound  is  closed  in,  interrupted,  and  echoed 
back.  Indeed,  the  instinctive  feeling  which 
has  led  to  great  sets  of  bells  being  placed  in  the 
towers  of  flat  countries  is  analogous  to  the 
instinct  which  gave  rise  to  the  towers  them- 
selves. A  flat  landscape  suggests  the  building 
of  towers,  which  become  far -seen  landmarks, 
and  connect  one  city  with  another  ;  and  what 
the  towers  were  to  the  eye  the  bells  were  to  the 
ear,  sending  greeting  or  warning  from  one  dty 
to  another  over  a  vast  expanse  of  level  land- 
scape. 

Carillon-playing  in  these  cities  of  the  Low 
Countries,  however,  was  not  always  a  mere  piece 
of  mechanism ;  it  took  rank  as  a  branch  of 
executive  art  in  music,  and  required  the  culture 
of  a  musician  to  develop  its  resources.  The 
Belgian  and  Dutch  carillons  were  furnished  with 
a  keyboard,  rough  and  uncouth  enough  indeed, 
but  still  such  as  enabled  the  carillonneur  to  per- 
form pieces  in  two,  or  (by  the  aid  of  pedals 
and  of  the  prolonged  resonance  of  the  bells)  even 
in  three  parts.  Compositions  were  written  for 
or  extemporised  on  them  ;  and  some  of  the 
*  morceaux  fugu^ '  for  carillons  by  Mathias  van 
den  Gheyn  have  been  collected  and  published 
(by  Messrs.  Schott  k  Co.).  The  bells  which 
were  intended  thus  to  be  played  by  hand  were 
fUmished  with  an  inside  clapper  as  well  as  the 
outside  hammers,  the  clapper  being  connected 
by  a  wire  with  the  keyboard  below,  and  the 
hammer  operated  upon  by  the  mechanical  barrel, 
so  that  the  same  set  of  bells  could  be  played 
either  by  machinery  or  by  hand.  The  key- 
board, though  arranged  on  the  same  prhiciple 
as  the  ordinary  pianoforte  keyboard,  was  a  large 
affair  with  wooden  keys,  so  far  distant  from  one 
another  as  to  admit  of  being  struck  with  the 

>  Tbe  Lowaln  pwl  haa  been  nprodnoed.  or  nearlr  m,  in  th* 
oarlllon  nuule  bj  Aanobodt  (maohlnwy  by  0Ul«t  and  Blaod).  iMr 
Ottlrtock  Chordi  la  DontUhin. 
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fist  without  diflturbing  the  keys  on  either  side ; 
for  as  the  leverage  of  the  key  had  to  raise  the 
weight  of  the  clapper,  which  in  the  larger  bells 
was  considerable,  and  as  the  force  of  the  sound 
depended  alao  in  great  measure  on  the  force  with 
which  the  key  was  struck,  it  is  obyious  that 
mere  finger  work  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
keyboard  in  fact  was  analogous  rather  to  the 
pedal  board  of  an  organ,  and  in  some  cases  the 
largest  bells  actually  were  connected  with  pedal 
keys,  80  as  to  enable  the  player  to  strike  a 
heavier  blow  than  he  could  with  his  hands.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined  that,  on  this  system, 
carillon-playing  was  a  matter  of  no  small  physi- 
cal exertion,  and  required  the  performer  to  pos- 
sess mens  sarui  in  eorpore  sano  to  have  a  chance 
of  getting  successfully  through  his  task,  for 
which  he  clothed  himself  generally  in  a  suit  of 
flannels  alone,  the  hands  being  protected  by 
thick  gloves  to  prevent  ii^juryinstrikingthekeys. 
It  was  perhaps  owing  to  these  practical  diffi- 
culties that  the  art  of  carillon-playing  never 
seems  to  have  been  very  extensively  practised, 
and  has  now  very  much  &llen  into  disuse.  But 
the  difficulty  arising  from  the  player  having  to 
contend  with  the  weight  of  the  clapper  in  sound- 
ing the  bells  was  even  more  felt  in  the  applica- 
tion of  chiming  machinery  to  the  hammers 
which  struck  on  the  exterior  of  the  beUs.  The 
chimes  were  sounded  by  means  of  a  large  barrel 
connected  with  and  regulated  by  clockwork,  by 
which  it  was  periodically  released,  and  driven 
round  under  the  ordinary  motive  power  of  a 
weight,  strong  pins  fixed  on  the  barrel  coming 
in  contact^  each  at  the  proper  moment,  with 
levers  which  raised  the  hammers,  and  released 
them  to  fall  upon  the  bell  at  the  moment  when 
the  pin  on  the  barrel  quitted  the  lever.  The 
bcurrel  was '  pricked '  for  various  tunes  (generally 
seven  or  eight),  a  change  being  effected  by  shift- 
ing it  slightly,  on  the  principle  familiar  to  every 
one  in  the  '  musical-box '  toy,  which  is  in  fact 
a  carillon  on  a  minute  scale,  playing  on  vibrating 
tongues  instead  of  on  bells.  [See  Automatic 
Appli  ANCE8.  ]  The  application  of  this  principle, 
on  the  large  scale  necessary  for  carillon-ringing, 
is  fraught  with  difficulties,  which  the  rude  and 
unscientific  system  still  prevalent  on  the  con- 
tinent (and  clung  to,  apparently,  with  the  same 
kind  of  conservatism  which  leads  the  North 
•German  organ-builders  to  ignore  many  refine- 
ments of  modem  mechanism)  quite  failed  to 
meet.  As  with  the  clavier-system,  the  difficulty 
really  lies  in  the  weight  to  be  overcome  in  lifting 
the  striking  hammer.  As  the  pins  on  the  barrel 
had  to  take  this  whole  weight,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  very  strong,  and  the  barrel 
itself  thus  became  so  large,  cumbrous,  and  ex- 
pensive an  affair  as  to  add  very  much  to  the 
difficulties  of  fixing  a  large  carillon-machine  both 
in  regard  to  cost  and  space.  The  time  occupied 
'  in  raising  the  hammer  rendered  any  rapid  repe- 
tition of  a  note  impossible  with  a  single  hanuner, 


especially  with  the  laiger  bells  ;  consequently  a 
large  proportion  of  the  beUs  had  to  be  furnished 
wiUi  two  or  more  hammers  to  provide  for  this 
difficulty,  the  pins  being  arranged  so  as  to  sound 
two  or  three  luunmers  successively  on  the  same 
bell  when  the  immediate  repetition  of  a  note 
was  required.  The  method  of  sounding  the 
note  by  the  release  of  the  lever  from  the  pin 
did  not  conduce  to  precise  accuracy  in  the  time  of 
sounding,  but  a  much  more  serious  interference 
with  correct  tempo  arose  from  the  fact  that  as 
some  of  the  heavier  hammers  offered  much 
greater  resistance  to  the  pins  than  others,  while 
the  barrel  was  driven  by  the  same  uniform 
weight,  the  progress  of  the  tune  was  constantly 
retfutled  before  the  striking  of  the  laiger  bell^ 
producing  the  irregular  or  'stuttering'  effect 
which  those  who  have  listened  to  carillon  chimes 
must  have  noticed.^  The  system  is  in  fact 
mechanically  so  clumsy,  and  involves  so  much 
loss  of  time  and  power,  that  it  is  obvious  that 
carillon-chimes,  if  worth  doing  at  all,  are  worth 
doing  better  than  this. 

England  has  borrowed  the  idea  of  carillons 
only  recently  from  the  continent,  but  has  the 
credit  of  inventing  and  perfecting  the  principle 
of  mechanism  which  has  surmounted  all  the 
above-named  drawbacks  of  the  Belgian  carillon 
machinery.  The  part  which  English  science  and 
ingenuity  has  played  in  the  matter  is,  in  fact, 
exactly  similar  to  that  which  it  has  taken  in 
regard  to  oigan-building.  We  borrowed  fix)m 
the  Germans  the  idea  of  the  grand  instruments 
with  full  pedal  organ  which  supplemented  the 
'  box  of  whistles '  of  the  old  English  builders^ 
but  our  modem  builders  have  applied  to  them 
mechanical  refinements  which  have  almost  revo- 
lutionised organ-playing  (not  perhaps  always  in 
the  right  direction),  and  have  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  English  organist  facilities  for 
variety  of  effect  and  brilliant  execution  such  as 
his  German  brother  in  the  art  is  scarcely  cogni- 
sant of  at  alL  In  regard  to  the  improvement  in 
carillons  it  is  only  simple  justice  to  say  that,  so 
far,  its  history  is  identified  entirely  with  one 
firm,  who  perseveringly  set  themselves  to  accom- 
plish the  task  of  simplifying  and  perfecting  the 
control  of  the  bells  on  trae  mechanical  principles. 
Messrs.  Gillett  and  Bland,  of  Croydon,  dock 
manufacturers,  having  turned  their  attention  to 
'the  oonstmction  of  carillons,  aimed  at  getting 
rid  of  the  main  difficulty  which  is,  as  we  have 
shown,  at  the  bottom  of  ^  the  defects  of  the  old 
system,  namely,  the  use  of  the  same  action  both 
for  lifting  and  letting  go  the  hammers.  The 
principle  on  which  this  improvement  is  effected 
is  by  the  introduction  of  a  revolving  cam- wheel 
beneath  each  lever,  which,  continually  turning, 
raises  the  lever  the  moment  the  hammer  has 

1  To  many  Uvtancn,  no  doabt.  thla  trnfoUiity.  lo  Ur  from  (!•• 
tncttng  from  the  effect  of  this  aAry  mosio,  wonld  leem  nther 
pleulng  trom  it*  old-fluhioned  eound  and  aaeodatlona.  This  aa- 
eociatlon.  however,  though  It  may  be  a  reason  for  not  Interfering 
with  old  ddmea,  la  no  reaaon  for  repeating  the  mme  deleota  in  nav 
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strack  the  bell,  so  that  the  latter  is  at  once 
brought  into  position  again  for  striking,  and  the 
action  of  the  pins  on  the  barrel,  instead  of  being 
a  lifting  and  letting-ofT  action,  is  merely  a  letting- 
off,  the  whole  of  the  lifting  being  done  by  the 
cam- wheels.  As  in  many  other  mechanical  in- 
yentions,  the  simplicity  of  action  which  charac- 
terises the  new  carillon  machinery  was  not  at- 
tained at  once.  In  the  first  attempts,  of  which 
the  chiming  machine  at  8t  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  is  an  example,  the  barrel  was  still  of  an 
unwieldy  size,  though  an  attempt  was  made  to 
compensate  for  this  in  some  measure  by  a  noyelty 
of  construction,  the  barrel  consisting  not  of  a 
solid  cylinder  but  a  series  of  double  bars,  be- 
tween which  the  pins  were  fixed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, by  screws,  as  to  be  readily  capable  of  being 
loosened  and  shifted  one  way  or  the  other,  so  as 
to  be  adjusted  to  a  new  set  of  tunes  if  desired. 
The  first  machine  made  on  this  system  was  put 
up  at  Boston,  playing  twenty-eight  tunes  on 
forty -four  bells,  but  the  connection  between 
the  letting- off  and  lifting  action  being  much 
too  complicated  and  circuitous,  the  inventors 
patented  a  further  improvement  which  very 
much  simplified  the  action,  and  the  contact 
between  the  pins  and  the  levers  was  brought  to 
the  front  instead  of  the  top  of  the  barrel,  so  as 
to  render  the  most  important  portion  of  the 
mechanism  more  easily  accessible.  These  im- 
provements were  first  introduced  in  the  machine 
erected  in  Oroydon  Church.  There  was  still  a 
weak  point  in  the  action  ;  but  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  explain  all  the  intermediate  stages  of 
improvement  without  the  aid  of  a  number  of 
diagrams,  and  we  must  be  content  here  with 
giving  a  description  of  the  new  carillon  action 
in  its  most  perfected  form,  as  described  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  Engineer  of  August 
18,  1875,  and  which  is  rendered  more  intel- 
ligible by  the  accompanying  diagram,  represent- 
ii^  in  a  simple  manner  ^e  principle  of  the 
action,  without  encumbering  it  with  details : — 


'The  diagram  is  supposed  to  show  the  gear  for 
working  one  hammer.  It  must  be  multiplied  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  hammers,  but  the 
parts  are  all  repetitions  of  each  other. 

*The  musical  barrel  B  is  set  with  pins  in  the 
usual  way.  A  is  a  cam- wheel  of  very  peculiar 
construction,  operating  on  a  lever  C  by  what  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  mechanical 


motion,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that,  however 
fast  the  cam- wheel  revolves,  the  tripping  of  the 
lever  is  avoided.  In  all  cases  the  outer  end 
must  be  lifted  to  its  f\ill  height  before  the  swing- 
ing piece  D  quits  the  cam.  The  little  spring 
roller  £  directs  the  tail  D  of  the  lever  into  the 
cam-space,  and  when  there  it  is  prevented  from 
coming  out  again  by  a  very  simple  and  elegant 
little  device,  not  yet  made  public,  by  which  cer- 
tainty of  action  is  secured.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  lever  C  is  a  trip  lever  F.  This  lever  is  pulled 
toward  C  by  a  spring,  and  whenever  C  is  thrown 
up  by  the  cam-wheel,  F  seizes  it  and  holds  it  up ; 
but  the  wire  to  the  bell-hammer  in  the  tower 
above  is  secured'  to  the  eye  G,  so  that  when  D  is 
lifted,  the  eye  G  being  pulled  down,  the  hammer 
is  lifted.  Tlie  pins  in  the  musical  barrel  B  come 
against  a  step  in  F,  and  as  they  pass  by  they 
pushFoutwardsand  releaseC,  which  immediately 
drops,  and  with  it  the  hammer,  so  that  the  in- 
stant the  pin  passes  the  step  F  a  note  is  sounded. 
But  the  moment  D  drops  it  engages  with  A, 
which  last  revolves  at  a  very  high  speed,  and  D 
is  incontinently  flung  up  again,  and  the  hammer 
raised,  and  raised  it  remains  until  the  next  pin 
on  B  passes  the  step  on  F,  and  again  a  note  is 
struck.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that,  if  we  may 
use  the  phrase,  B  has  nothing  to  do  but  let  off 
traps  set  continually  by  A,  and  so  long  as  A  sets 
the  traps  fast  enough,  B  will  let  them  off  in 
correct  time.  But  A  revolves  so  fast  and  acts  so 
powerfully  that  it  makes  nothing  of  even  a 
8  cwt.  hunmer,  much  less  the  little  ones  ;  and 
thus  a  facility  of  execution  is  obtained  hitherto 
unknown  in  carillon  machinery.  We  venture  to 
think  that  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that 
such  a  carillon  machine  as  we  illustrate  is  about 
as  ingenious  a  combination  of  mechanism  as  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  range  of  the  art& ' 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  we  have  a  system 
in  which  all  the  direct  work  that  the  musical 
barrel  has  to  do  is  merely  to  let  off  the  triggers, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  hammers,  while  the  force 
necessary  to  raise  them  is  so  distributed  and  so 
much  better  applied  than  when  the  pins  on  the 
barrel  had  to  perform  this  office,  that  the  in- 
equality of  weight  between  the  large  and  small 
hammers  is  not  felt  as  a  perturbing  influence  on 
the  speed  of  working.  One  result  of  this  is  that 
the  barrel  is  greatly  reduced  in  dimensions ;  the 
pins  being  required  only  for  such  light  work  can 
be  made  much  smaller,  and  require  little  or  no 
leverage  power  in  themselves ;  and  consequently, 
while  the  old  carillon  barrels  were  sometimes 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  that  at  Shoreditbh 
is  only  ten  inches  diameter.  A  barrel  of  this 
size,  besides  taking  up  so  much  less  room,  can 
easily  be  taken  out  and  exchanged  for  a  fresh 
one,  with  a  new  set  of  tunes,  when  desired. 

But  the  crowning  advantage  of  the  system  of 
the  letting-off  barrel  is  that  by  this  means  music 
can  be  played  on  the  bells  by  a  keyboard  like 
that  of  a  pianoforte  attached  to  the  frame,  with 
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no  more  exertion  than  on  the  pianoforte  itselt 
Thui  the  physical  effort  entailed  by  carillon- 
playing  on  the  old  continental  system,  which 
rendered  it  an  art  only  to  be  attacked  by  a  mns- 
colar  person  in  rude  health,  is  entirely  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  there  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  is  concerned,  why  carillon- 
playing  should  not  be  as  common,  in  connection 
with  Large  churches  and  public  buildings,  as 
organ-playing.  The  cariUon  at  Manchester  Town 
Hall  is  furnished  with  such  a  keyboard- in  addi- 
tion to  the  mechanical  arrangement  for  sound- 
ing the  chimes.  It  may  also  be  observed  that 
the  carillon  system  can  be  applied  to  produce 
mechanical  change-ringing,  by  haying  a  barrel 
pricked  with  changes,  and  thus  the  '  ringing  for 
church'  can  be  done  automatically,  in  places 
where  ringers  capable  of  change-ringing  are  not 
to  be  found.  This,  howeyer,  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  an  inferior  and  meagre  substitute  for 
the  grand  effect  produced  by  change-ringing  with 
swinging-bells  j  and  many,  perhaps,  would  eyen 
prefer  round-ringing  with  the  swung  bells  to 
mechanical  change-ringing  with  fixed  bells.  The 
result,  however,  can  be  heard  and  judged  of  at 
Greenfield  Church,  and  at  St.  Mark's,  Oldham, 
where  this  oontriyanoe  has  been  applied. 

The  bells  composing  a  carillon  peal  are  fixed 
to  a  frame,  generally  of  oak,  slightly  pyramidal 
in  shape,  so  that  while  the  lower  cross-beams 
bear  upon  the  wall,  the  npper  portion  of  the 
frame  stands  free  ;  this  is  not  so  al»olutely  essen- 
tial as  in  the  case  of  bells  hung  to  swing,  where 
the  swaying  action  is  very  violent  when  the  peal 
is  being  rung  ;  but  still  it  is  better  to  keep  the 
vibration  off  the  i^'all  as  much  as  possible.  The 
large  bells  are  hung  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame 
(in  some  of  the  continental  towers  they  were 
hung  low  down,  below  the  barrel  and  quite  apart 
from  the  rest),  and  the  smaller  ones  above.  In 
arranging  the  scale  of  the  bells  it  is  seldom  con- 
sidered necessary  to  have  the  complete  chromatic 
scale  throughout ;  and  in  almost  all  the  older 
carillons  the  lower  portion  of  the  scale  was  re- 
stricted to  a  few  notes  giving  the  tonic  or  domi- 
nant to  the  keys  intended  to  be  most  used,  the 
intermediate  intervals  being  omitted  on  account 
of  the  great  expense  of  the  laiger  bells,  and  the 
amount  of  space  which  they  occupied.  The  ar- 
rangement, in  fact,  is  much  the  same  as  that 
which  obtained  on  the  pedal  boards  of  old  English 
organs,  before  what  were  at  first  called  '  German 
pedals '  (i.e,  the  complete  scale)  were  introduced. 
This  principle  has  mostly  been  more  or  less  fol- 
lowed in  the  modem  English  peals.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  scale  for  Manchester  Town  Hall,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-one  bells : — 
Hour  Bell,  7  tons. 


Here  the  carillon  soale  is  laid  out  for  the  keyi 
of  D  and  A  t»incipally,  and  the  selection  Ot  G 
for  the  hour  bell  appears  out  of  keeping ;  but  in 
fact  the  hour  bell  is  never  used  in  the  carillon, 
and  the  quarter  chimes  are  sounded  on  a  seleo- 
tion  from  the  carillon  peal  forming  a  scale  in 
the  key  of  C.  The  ten  bells  used  for  this  pur- 
pose are  also  hung  so  as  to  swing  and  be  rung 
by  hand  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  carillon 
action  being  lifted  off  for  the  purpose  ;  so  that 
Manchester  in  reality  has  two  peals,  the  carillon 
peal  as  given  above,  rung  mechanioedly,  and  the 
natural  diatonic  scale  from  ^  to  ^'  formed  of  beUs 
selected  out  of  the  carillon  peal,  rung  by  hand. 
There  is  also  an  automatic  change-ringing  barrel 
to  operate  upon  these  beUs  when  desired.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  this  is  the  first  town-hall  in 
England  fitted  with  a  ringing  peaL  [Carillons  on 
the  perfected  principle  above  described  were  also 
put  up  in  the  towers  of  Worcester,  Monaghan, 
Londonderry,  Dublin,  and  Sligo  Cathedrals  ;  of 
Bradford,  Rochdale,  and  Reading  Town  Halls  ; 
in  the  churches  of  Leek,  Oldham,  Shoreditoh, 
Holsworthy,  Witney,  St.  Stephen's  Hampstead ; 
the  Royal  Exchange,  London ;  as  well  as  the 
Town  Halls  of  Pietermaritzburg  (S.  Africa),  Mon- 
treal, and  London  (Canada) — all  by  the  same 
Croydon  firm  before  referred  to,  now  styled 
Gillett  and  JohnstonJ  H.  h.  s. 

CARIO,  JoHANN  ECsiniuoh,  bom  at  Eckem- 
forde  in  Holstein,  1736,  was  instmcted  by 
Emanuel  Bach,  Telemaim,  and  Schwenke,  and 
became  a  great  trumpet  player.  He  is  said  to 
have  invented  a  keyed  trumpet  which  would 
play  in  every  key,  and  to  have  executed  a  pre- 
lude in  Bb  minor.  He  may  therefore  have  been 
able  to  execute  Bach's  trumpet  parts.  Cario 
was  living  in  1800.  a 

CARISSIMI,  GiACOMO,  was  bom  at  Marino 
near  to  Rome  in  1604,  according  to  Pitoni,  whom 
both  M.  F^tis  and  the  Abb6  Alfieri  follow  upon 
this  point ;  but  at  Padua  in  1582,  if  Spiridione  ^ 
be  trusted  for  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  Matthe- 
son  for  the  date  of  it  His  first  professional 
post  was  that  of  maestro  at  Assist  This  he 
held  from  about  1624  to  1628,  when  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  obtained  the  Mastership  at  the 
church  of  S.  Apollinare,  attached  to  the  German 
College.  In  this  office  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  without,  in  aU  probability,  ever 
having  crossed  the  Papal  frontier.  He  died 
Jan.  12,  1674.  That  he  gained  his  taste  and 
style,  which  were  admirable,  by  long  residence 
in  Paris,  and  by  writing  for  French  audiences, 
is  one  of  by  no  means  the  least  foolish  and  per- 
verse of  the  many  foolish  and  perverse  assertions 
of  the  Seigneur  de  Freneusc* 

Carissimi  has  the  reputation  of  having  done 
more  than  any  other  Italian  of  his  epoch  towards 
the  perfection  of  recitative.     To  him  Kiroher 

I  ifuatca  Botmma  D.  D.  Fi>gg«m,  Oartmikmi,  Orahma,  ■Wonimffc 
Bamberv.  16(B. 

s  CorMomdrnm  d$  la  tftutmtt  rtatiemf  0t4»la  Muttfttt  Ftnn;mla$, 
9to9  puti*.  pu  9080.    ni  nwrnu,  1701 
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mdmiti  that  he  owes  muoh  that  is  valuable  in  his 
'  Mosuigia '  upon  this  branch  of  art.  He  was, 
moreoyer,  although  not  the  actual  inventor  of 
the  sacred  cantata,  at  least  its  parent  by  adoption 
and  development,  and  at  his  hands  it  received 
that  elevation  of  form  and  acoession  of  beauty 
which  enabled  it  to  supplant  the  madrigal,  and 
give  to  sacred  music  those  elements  of  pathos 
and  dramatic  force  for  which  the  rise  of  the  opera 
had  created  a  general  appetite.  A  third  con- 
tribution by  Garissimi  to  the  progress  of  his  art 
was  the  lightness  and  variety  of  his  accompani- 
ments. He  had  less  learning  and  more  imagina- 
tion and  playfulness  than  his  predecessors  in  the 
Boman  schooL  But  if  his  harmonies  were  less 
elaborate  than  theirs,  his  melodies  were  freer 
and  more  graceful,  and  his  effects  more  dramatic. 
There  was  something  essentially  modem  in  his 
music,  and  he  was  the  precursor  and  teacher  of 
a  large  group  of  polished  and  pleasant  artists, 
among  whom  Bassani,  Cesti,  Bononcini,  and 
Alessandro  Scarlatti  were  conspicuous.  No  less 
prolific  than  original,  Garissimi  left  a  great 
quantity  of  finished  work  behind  him.  Un- 
happily too  little  of  it  has  been  published,  and 
too  much  of  it  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  when  the  collections 
of  S.  Apollinare  and  the  Gesd  were  sold  for  waste 
paper.  In  the  library  of  the  Abb^  Santini  there 
were  two  printed  collections  of  motetti  by  Garis- 
simi for  two,  three,  and  four  voices,  which  had 
been  published  at  Rome  in  1664  and  1667,  and 
a  Lauda  Sion  and  a  Nbi  Dominus,  both  for  eight 
voices,  and  both  in  manuscript  In  the  archives 
of  the  Lateran  there  is  a  mass  by  Garissimi  for 
twelve  voices,  written  on  the  famous  Provencal 
melody  'L'homme  arm^'  This  is  believed  to 
be  the  last  occasion  on  which  that  favourite 
theme  was  ever  employed.  The  National  Library 
in  Paris  has  a  rich  manuscript  collection  of 
oratorios  by  Garissimi  The  following  is  a  list 
of  their  names:  —  'La  Plaints  des  Damn^' ; 

*  Histoire  de  Job ' ;  '  Ez^hias ' ;  '  Baltazar ' ; 
'  David  et  Jonathas '  [probably  not  by  Garissimi] 

*  Abraham  et  Isaac ' ;  '  Jephte ' ;  '  Le  Jugement 
Dernier ' ;  ' Le  Mauvais  Riche' ;  '  Job' ;  'Jonas. ' 

(Besides  these  the  following  are  in  existence  (see 
ist  in  the  Quelltn-LexUcon) :  <  Felidtas  beatorum, ' 
'  Lucifer,'  '  Martyres,'  '  Yir  fhigi  et  pater  fami- 
lias,'  and  'Daniele.']  Ghief  among  these  ranks 
the  '  Jephthah,'  of  which  Hawkins  has  said  that 
'  for  sweetness  of  melody,  artful  modulation,  and 
original  harmony,  it  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the 
finest  efforts  of  musical  skill  and  genius  that  the 
world  knows  of. '  Groft  has  imitated  his '  Gaude- 
amns, '  and  Aldrich  adapted  his  motets  to  English 
words  for  anthems.  Hawkins  prints  a  remark- 
ably graceful  little  duet  of  Garissimi,  called '  Dite, 
o  CHeU.'  It  was  in  emulation  of  this  piece,  upon 
hearing  it  over-praised  by  King  Gharles  II.,  that 
Dr.  Blow  composed  his  celebrated  <  Go,  peijured 
man.'  The  library  of  the  Paris  Gonservatoire 
if  rich  in  the  manuscripts  of  Garissimi,  and  there 


are  some  valuable  volumes  of  his  music  at  Ver- 
sailles and  in  the  British  Museum.  But  the 
magnificent  collection  of  his  works  made  by  Dr. 
Aldrich  at  Oxford  throws  all  others  into  the 
shade,  and  forms  one  of  the  special  ornaments 
of  the  library  at  Ghrist  Ghurch.  A  few  of  his 
pieces  are  in  the  Musica  JRomana  of  Spiridione, 
and  a  few  more,  disfigured  by  French  words,  in 
the  collection  of  Airs  s&rieux  et  d  hoire^  pub- 
lished by  Ballard.  There  are  some  motets  of 
his  in  Stevens's  Sacred  Music,  and  Grotch  has 
published  one  or  two  examples  in  his  SeUcUona 
of  Music  Five  specimens  are  printed  in  the 
FUzwUliam  Music,  'Jephte,'  'Judicium  Salom- 
onis,'  'Jonas'  and  'Baltazar'  have  been  published 
by  Ghrysander  from  a  MS.  now  at  Hambui^ 
^ohott) ;  and  'Jonah'  by  Henry  Leslie  (Lambom 
Gock).  Enough  has  now  been  said  to  indicate 
where  those  who  are  interested  in  this  master 
may  form  acquaintance  with  his  work ;  and  it 
only  remains  to  add  that  the  'Judgment  of 
Solomon,'  a  cantata  often  attributed  to  him,  was 
in  all  probability  not  his,  but  the  production 
either  of  Gesti  or  Samuel  Bockshom.    E.  h.  p. 

GARLO  (or  GarliI  Geronimo,  bom  at 
Reggio  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century ; 
author  of  a  collection  of  five -part  motets  by 
eminent  composers,  Gr^uillon,  Glemens  non 
Papa,  Giera,  etc,  entitled  'Motetti  del  Labi- 
rinto,'  2  vols.  (Venice,  1554  and  1555).    u.  c.  c. 

GARLTON  (Garlbton  or  Gharlton),  Rev. 
Richard,  Mus.B.,  published  in  1601  a  collection 
of  twenty-one  'Madrigals  for  five  voyces,'  the 
preface  to  which  is  dated  from  Norwich.  He 
had  in  the  same  year  contributed  a  madrigal, 
'Galme  was  the  aire,'  to  'The  Triumphes  of 
Oriana.'  All  that  is  known  of  his  biography  is 
that  he  was  at  Glare  GoUege,  Gambridge,  and 
took  the  degree  of  B.A  in  1577.  Soon  after 
his  ordination  he  obtained  an  appointment  at 
Norwich  GathedraL  In  Oct  1612  he  was 
presented  by  Thomas  Thnrsby  to  the  rectory 
of  Bawsey  and  Glosthorp.  (JHU,  of  N<U,  Biog.) 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1688. 

GARMAGNOLE.  The  French  song  called 
'  La  Garmagnole '  is  a  popular  tune  originatinig 
in  Provence.  Gr^try  (M^moires,  iii.  18)  thought 
it  was  originally  a  sailor -song  often  heard  in 
Marseilles ;  it  is  more  probably  a  country  rounde- 
lay or  dance-tune,  adapted  to  a  patriotic  military 
song  which  was  written  either  at  the  end  of 
August  or  early  in  September  1792.  The  four 
stanzas  of  this  national  song  are  known  to  a 
very  few  historians  only ;  we  transcribe  the 
first  couplet : — 

Le  canon  vlent  do  rteonnar : 
GnerrieiB,  ■eyes  pr^ts  4  marcher. 

Citoyens  et  ■oldats. 

En  TolADt  anx  comoats, 

Dftnsons  la  carmagnole : 
Vive  le  son,  vive  le  ion, 

Danaona  la  oarmagnole, 
Vive  la  Bon 
Da  canon  t 

The  unknown  author  of  these  lines  was  prob- 
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abl7  some  brave  soldier,  whilst  the  bloody 
*  Carmagnole  des  Boyalistes '  may  be  attributed 
to  the  worst  of  demagogues.  The  original  eight 
stanzas  of  the  latter  b^g;an  as  follows : — 

Oui,  ja  Buifl  Muu  calotte,  moi, 
En  d6pit  dee  amis  da  roi. 

Vive  les  MareeiUois, 

Les  Bretons  et  nos  lois  I 

But  this  new  song  was  soon  enlarged,  and 
when  published  by  Fr^re  it  contained  thirteen 
stanzas,  the  first  of  which  ran  in  the  following 
manner,  to  the  tune  of  the  Carmagnole : — 


gao-U,  VI  •  ▼•  Is       son      du   ea  •  nomt 


Daring  the  French  Revolution  a  great  many 
BongB  were  adapted  to  this  tune,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  association  with  the  Terreur,  has  often 
been  introduced  on  the  stage  in  vaudevilles  or 
burlettas.  o.  o. 

CARMAN'S  WHISTLE,  THE,  an  old  Eng- 
lish tune  found  in  the  Yii^ginal  book  of  Lad^ 
Nevill  (1591)  and  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal 
book  (ed.  Fuller  MaitUnd  k  Squire,  voL  L  p. 
214),  in  both  with  harmony  and  variations  by 
Byrd.  The  following  is  the  air  as  there  given 
(see  Barney,  History,  iii  89) : — 


In  Chappell's  Popular  Jfusie  of  the  Olden 
Time  the  tune  is  given  to  the  words  of  *  The 
Courteous  Carman  and  the  Amorous  Maid,'  and 
is  mentioned  as  suiting  '  The  Country  Hostesses 
Vindication.'  o. 

CARMEN.  Op^  comique  in  four  acts ; 
words  by  Meilhac  and  Hid^vy  (founded  on 
Prosper  Merim^'s  story  with  the  same  title), 
music  by  Georges  Bizet  Produced  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  Paris,  March  8,  1875.  In  Italian, 
at  Her  Majesty's,  June  22,  1878  [see  Hauck, 
Minnie].  In  English  (Carl  Rosa)  at  Her 
Majesty's,  Feb.  5,  1879.     In  French,  at  the 


same  theatre,  Nov.  8,  1886  (Mme.  Galli-Mari^ 
in  her  original  part).  m. 

CARMEN,  JoHAKNBS^  a  composer  of  the  early 
part  of  the  1 5th  century.  His  nationality  is  not 
known,  but  he  is  named  by  Martin  le  lYanc  in 
Le  Champion  dee  Dames,  as  one  of  three  musicians 
who  achieved  popularity  in  Paris  inmiediately 
before  the  rise  of  Dufay  and  Binchois.  The 
passage  in  Le  Franc's  poem,  which  seems  to 
have  been  written  about  1440,  is  as  follows : — 

Tapissier,  Oarmen,  Cesaris 

N'a  pas  long  temps  (si)  bien  chantArent 

§a'ils  esbahirent  toot  Paris 
t  toos  eealz  qai  les  fr^oent^nt : 
Mais  oncqaes  Joar  ne  descbantirent 
Bn  m61odie  de  tel  chois, 
Ce  m'ont  dit  qui  les  esooat&rent, 
Qae  Qaillaume  da  Fay  et  Binchois. 

A  four- part  motet  of  his  in  praise  of  St 
Nicholas  of  Myra,  with  the  two  upper  parts  in 
canon,  is  printed  in  Stainer's  Dvfay  and  his 
ContemporarieSf  from  MS.  Canonici  Misc.  218 
in  the  Bodleian  Libraiy.  The  statement  by 
Ambros  {Oesehichte  der  Musik,  iii.  18)  that 
two  motets  by  Carmen  are  included  in  Cod. 
Mus.  87  of  the  Liceo  Musicale  of  Bologna  has 
been  shown  to  be  an  error.  J.  f.  b.  s. 

CARNABY,  William,  Mus.D.,  bom  in 
London  in  1772,  was  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  under  Dr.  Nares  and  Dr.  Ayrton.  On 
leaving  the  choir  he  became  organist  at  Eye, 
which  he  quitted  for  a  similar  appointment  at 
Huntingdon.  Whilst  residing  at  the  latter  place 
he  published  <  Six  Canzonets,'  and  abo  '  Six 
Songs,  *  which  were  favourably  received.  In  1 805 
he  graduated  at  Cambridge  as  Bachelor  of  Music, 
and  in  1 8 08  proceeded  to  Doctor.  In  the  interval 
he  had  settled  in  London,  and  on  the  opening  of 
Hanover  Chapel,  Regent  Street,  in  1823,  he  was 
appointed  its  organist.  His  compositions,  chiefly 
vocal,  were  numerous.  They  have  been  charac- 
terised as  scientific,  but  deficient  in  taste.  He 
died  in  London,  Nov.  18,  1839.      w.  h.  h. 

CARNAVAL  DE  VENISK  This  popular 
air,  which  was  heard  by  Paganini  at  Venice,  in 
1816, 1 824,  and  1826,  and  which  his  magic  bow 
has  made  a  favourite  tune  all  over  the  world,  ia 
the  eflusion  of  an  unknown  musician  probably  of 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Several  talented 
composers  have  embroidered  it,  and  all  pianists 
have  played  the  brilliant  variations  and  fantasiaa 
written  upon  it  by  Herz  and  Schulhoft  Am- 
broise  Thomas  has  composed  very  clever  varia- 
tions on  the  tune  for  the  overture  to  his  opera 
'  Le  Camaval  de  Venise,'  and  Victor  Mass^  in 
his  *  Reine  Topaze, '  introduces  an  air  varU  upon 
it  to  the  words 

Tenlse  est  tont  en  flutes. 
Car  voici  le  oarnava]. 

In  England  it  was  for  long  known  to  the  words 

O  come  to  me,  111  row  thee  o'er 
Across  yon  peaoelhl  sea, 

as  adapted    in    Thomas   Moore's   'Melodies.' 
The  air,  as  given  by  Paganini,  is  as  follows : — 
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CARNEVAL,  1  Scenes  miononnxs  sub  4 
KOTEs  (the  translation,  on  the  printed  copy,  of 
the  autograph  heading,  *  Faschmg.  Sohwanke 
auf  vier  Noten  f.  Pfte  von  Eosebius ').  A  set  of 
21  piano  pieces  written  by  Schumann  in  1834, 
dedicated  to  Carl  Lipinski  and  published  as 
op.  9.  Each  piece  has  its  title.  The  allnsions 
to  the  Carnival  are  obvious — *  Pierrot,'  'Arle- 
quin,'  '  Pantalon  et  Colombine ' ;  but  the  other 
subjects  of  which  Schumann's  mind  was  then 
full  are  brought  in,  such  as  '  Chiarina '  (Clara 
Wieck),  *Estrelle'  ^Ernestine  von  Fricken), 
'  Chopin,*  *  Paganini,  *  Papillons  * ;  he  himself 
is  depicted  under  the  two  aspects  of  his  mind  as 
'  Florestan '  and  *  Eusebius,*  and  the  events  of  a 
ball  are  fully  delineated  in  the  *  Yalse  noble '  and 
'Valse  allemande,'  'Coquette'  and  'R^plique,' 
'Reconnaissance,'  *Aveu'  and  'Promenade.' 
The  whole  winds  up  with  a  'March  of  the 
Davidsbiindler  against  the  Philistines,'  who  are 
represented  by  the  commonplace  and  domestic 
<GroBsvatertanz.'  [SeeGBOSSVATERTANZ.]  The 
arrangement  of  the  pieces,  however,  was  made, 
and  the  title  added  afterwards.  Between 
numbers  8  and  9  are  inserted  the  'Sphinxes,' 
or  'Lettres  dansantes,'  that  is,  the  4  notes 
which  in  Schumann's  mind  formed  the  mystical 
basis  of  the  whole.' 


No.1. 


O     H 

Littru  damtxntes. 
No.  1  is  to  be  read  as  S  (Es),  C,  H,  A,  the 
musical  letters  in  the  composer's  name  ;  Nos.  2 
and  3  as  As,  C,  H,  and  A,  S,  C,  H,  the  letters 
forming  the  name  of  a  town  in  Bohemia,  the 
residence  of  a  Baron  von  Fricken,  to  whose 
daughter  Ernestine  he  was  actually  engaged  at 
this  time.' 

The  *  Cameval '  was  published  in  1 887.  It  was 
probably  first  played  in  England  on  June  17, 
1856,  when  Mme.  Schumann  performed  16  of 
the  21  numbers. 

Schumann  returned  to  the  Carnival  as  the 
subject  of  a  composition  in  his  'Fasohings- 
sohwank  aus  Wien '  (op.  26).  o. 

iT1ilitotlM«|MninffO(ftlMorlgiiiAl«dltkin:  In  hla  l«tt«n  S«bv> 
nutnn  gwiarBllr.  Imt  not  Alwajri,  wrttot  CanuTal. 
*  ~~  ■eidom   or  imtv  plajr«d  In  publio  by  Vme. 


•  8flliiiinMm*t/«v«iMl»rk^Sept.6,lSH«M<«;lmifMLltaD(Uin's 
Clara  Btkummm,  voL  L  pi.  71  fll 


CARNICER,  Ramon,  Spanish  dramatic  com- 
poser, bom  near  Lerida  in  Catalonia,  Oct  24, 
1789,  died  in  Madrid,  March  17, 1855.  In  1818 
he  was  appointed  conductor  at  tiie  Italian  Opera 
of  Barcelona,  and  here  he  produced  successfully 
his  first  opera  '  Adela  de  Lusignano,'  which  was 
followed  by  several  others.  Between  1820  and 
1 827  hevisited  Paris  and  London,  and  was  favour- 
ably received  in  both.  In  1 828  he  was  appointed 
conductor  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Msdrid,  for 
which  he  composed '  Elena  e  Malvino  '(1829),  and 
'Colombo'  (1831),  generally  considered  his  best 
work.  He  largely  contributed  to  the  foundation 
of  a  national  opera.  From  1830  to  1854  he  was 
professor  of  composition  at  the  Madrid  Conserva- 
toire. Besides  nine  operas,  he  composed  church 
music,  symphonies,  military  marches,  national 
hymns,  and  an  infinity  of  songs.  His  music  is 
original  and  rhythmical,  though  much  impreg- 
nated with  phrases  from  national  airs,  u,  o.  c. 
CAROL.  The  history  of  this  word  presents  a 
remarkable  parallel  to  that  of  the  kindred  term 
Ballad.  Both  originally  implied  dancing :  both 
are  now  used  simply  to  denote  a  kind  of  song. 
In  old  French,  CaroU  signified  a  peculiar  kind 
of  dance  in  a  ring.  This  dance  gave  its  name 
to  the  song  by  which  it  was  accompanied :  and 
so  the  word  passed,  in  one  or  both  of  these 
senses,  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Western 
Europe. 

In  the  English  of  Chaucer  carolling  is  some- 
times dancing  and  sometimes  singing.  In 
modem  usage  a  carol  may  be  defined  as  a  kind 
of  popular  song  appropriated  to  some  special 
season  of  the  ecclesiastical  or  natural  year. 
There  are,  or  were,  Welsh  summer  carols,  and 
winter  carols ;  there  are  also  Easter  carols ; 
but  the  only  species  which  remains  in  general 
use,  and  requires  a  more  detailed  examination, 
is  the  Christmas  carol. 

Christmas  carols  then  are  songs  or  ballads  to 
be  used  during  the  Christmas  season,  in  reference 
to  the  festival,  under  one  or  other  of  its  aspects. 
In  some  it  is  regarded  chiefly  as  a  time  of  mirth 
and  feasting ;  in  others  as  the  commemoration  of 
our  Lord's  nativity.  In  many  carols  of  widely 
different  dates  some  one  or  more  of  the  customary 
circumstances  or  concomitants  of  the  celebration 
appear  as  the  main  subject  of  the  verse.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  oldest  known  carol  written 
in  England,  which  exists  in  the  Gorman  French 
language  in  a  manuscript  of  the  13th  century. 
(.Joshua  Sylvester,  in  '  A  Garland  of  Christmas 
Carols, '  etc. ,  J.  C.  Hotten,  1861,  states  that  it  was 
discovered  on  a  leaf  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museumi,  but  as  he  gives  no 
reference,  its  identification  is  almost  impossible.) 
This  points  to  an  important  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  Christmas  festivaL  In  Northern  Europe 
especially  the  solemnities  of  the  annual  celebra- 
tion of  Christ's  birth  were  grafted  upon  a  great 
national  .holiday -time,  which  had  a  religious 
significance  in  the  days  of  paganism  ;  and  this 
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has  left  a  distinot  impression  upon  ChriBtmas 
costoms  and  on  Christmas  carols.  The  old 
heathen  Yule  has  lent  its  colouring  to  the 
English  Christmas ;  and  it  is  largely  to  this 
influence  that  we  must  attribute  the  jovial  and 
purely  festive  character  of  many  of  the  traditional 
and  best  known,  as  well  as  of  the  most  ancient 
Christmas  carols.  These  carols  have  not,  liko 
the  hymns  appropriate  to  other  Christian  seasons, 
exclusive  reference  to  the  events  then  com- 
memorated by  the  Church,  but  represent  the 
feelings  of  the  populace  at  large,  to  whom  the 
actual  festivities  of  the  season  are  of  more 
interest  than  the  event  which  they  are  ostensibly 
intended  to  recalL 

At  the  same  time  there  are  many  other  Christ- 
mas carols,  ranging  from  an  early  period,  which 
treat  entirely  of  the  occasion,  the  circumstances, 
the  purpose,  and  the  result  of  the  Incarnation. 
These  differ  from  hymns  chiefly  in  the  free  ballad 
style  of  the  words  and  the  lighter  character  of  the 
melody.  Moreover,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
embody  various  legendary  embellishments  of 
the  Gospel  narrative,  with  a  number  of  apocry- 
phal incidents  connected  with  the  birth  and  early 
years  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  these  they  are  in  all 
probability  indebted  immediately  to  the  Mystery 
Plays,  which  were  greatly  in  vogue  and  much 
frequented  at  the  time  from  which  Christmas 
carols  trace  their  descent;  that  is,  the  12th 
or  18th  century.  Indeed,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  direct  source  of  Christmas  carols,  as 
we  understand  the  term,  is  to  be  found  (as 
stated  in  the  article  Hymn)  in  similar  com- 
positions which  were  introduced  between  the 
scenes  of  the  Mysteries  or  Miracle -plays,  the 
great  religious  and  poptdar  entertainments  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Throe  such  compositions,  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  Coventry  plays,  ^  have  been 
preserved,  by  accident,  apart  from  the  play 
itself,  with  this  note:  'The  first  and  last  the 
shepheards  singe :  and  the  second  or  middlemost 
the  Women  singe.'  It  is  easy  to  see  from  this 
how  carols  relating  to  the  mysteries  of  man's 
redemption  might  become  rooted  in  the  memo- 
ries and  affections  of  the  people.  Christmas 
carols  have  also  been  affected  by  the  hymns  of 
the  Church  on  the  one  side,  and  by  purely  secu- 
lar songs  or  ballads  on  the  other.  The  words  of 
a  very  large  number,  dating  from  the  15th 
century  downward,  are  extant,  and  have  been 
published  in  such  collections  as  those  of  Sandys, 
Husk,  Sylvester,  and,  more  recently,  A.  H. 
Bullen ;  but  the  materials  for  a  history  of 
their  musical  character  are  less  copious  and  less 
easily  accessible.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
style  of  the  tunes  was  that  of  the  ballad  music 
of  the  period  to  which  they  belong :  a  period 
which  extends,  so  far  as  concerns  existing  melo- 
dies, from  the  15th  century  to  the  19th.  An 
example  of  a  strictly  mediaeval  carol  tune  is  to 

I  '  The  PKgcMit  of  the  CompMiy  of  SheireiDen  and  IWjIon  In 
Oorentrj.  m  performed  bf  them  oo  the  tettval  of  Oorpoa  OhrlcU,' 
•le.    Oorentnr.  1S17. 


be  found  in  that  of  the  second  of  the  carols  in* 
troduced  into  the  Coventry  pUy  already  men- 
tioned. 'Lully,  luUa,  y*  littdU  tine  ohilde,' 
which  has  been  published  in  modem  notation 
by  E.  Pauer.  Others,  in  three  or  four  parts,  of 
the  time  of  Henry  YII.  and  Henry  VIII.  exist 
in  manuscript' 

In  the  time  of  King  Heniy  YII.  snd  later  it 
was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  choir  of  the  Cha|>el 
Royal  to  sing  Christmas  carols  beforo  the  sove- 
reign ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  custom  gave  rise 
to  the  elaborate  compositions  bearing  that  name, 
of  which  three  specimens  aro  preserved  among 
the  works  of  William  BynL  These,  however, 
were  not  carols  in  the  popular  sense,  or  for 
popular  use.  They  exhibit  the  same  abundance 
of  contrapuntal  resources  which  is  conspicuous 
in  Byrd's  other  compositions ;  nor  do  they  differ, 
except  so  far  as  they  may  be  affected  by  the 
character  of  the  words,  from  other  madrigalian 
music  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  They  may  well  be 
compared,  both  in  regard  to  their  structure  and 
their  position  in  the  development  of  vocal  music, 
with  the  Italian  and  French  examples  of  a  similar 
treatment  of  this  species  of  composition  referred 
to  under  Noel. 

The  *  Sacred  Hymnes, '  of  Byrd's  contemporary 
John  Amner,  published  in  the  year  1615,  include 
two  '  Motects '  for  Christmas,  each  for  six  voices. 
The  former,  which  begins  'O  yee  little  flock, 
O  ye  faithful  shepherds,'  is  divided  into  three 
parts  ;  the  latter,  of  which  the  first  words  are 
'Loe,  how  from  heaven  like  stars  the  angels 
flying,'  into  two.  There  is  also  a  carol,  '  Upon 
my  lap  my  Soveraigne  sits,'  which  approaches 
more  to  the  character  of  a  part-song,  in  the 
'  Private  Musicke '  of  Martin  Peerson,  printed 
in  the  year  1620. 

Meanwhile,  no  doubt,  the  older  and  simpler 
kind  of  Christmas  carol  held  its  place  among  the 
lower  orders  of  society ;  and  it  reappeared,  which 
these  moro  elaborate  and  artificial  forms  of 
Christmas  songs  never  did,  when  the  pressure  of 
the  Puritan  ascendancy  which  prevailed  during 
the  Commonwealth  was  removed.  Both  befon 
and  after  that  period  books  of  carols  for  Christ- 
mas Day  and  its  attendant  feasts  wero  printed, 
with  the  names  of  the  tunes  to  which  they  were 
to  be  sung.  These  aro  in  most  cases  popular 
airs  of  secular  character.'  But  gradually  even 
these  musical  directions  disappeared.  During 
the  18th  century  the  carol  literature  was  of  the 
humblest  kind.  Sheets  of  words  wero  printed 
for  the  use  of  itinerant  singers ;  but  if  the 
strains  to  which  they  wero  to  be  sung  were 
committed  to  paper  at  all,  the  possession  of  them 
must  have  been  protty  well  confined  to  parish 

•  Additionia  MSS.  0460  and  6669  la  the  Britiili  Umaum  ctmiaiM 
waAtanm. 

*  ForezAinple:  In  *ChrlrtmMCkrolaOood*Tr«e.Fk«eh*17ew.* 

Srlnted  fai  1642,  the  toaei  ue  u  foUowe :— For  Chriatmae  Dar, 
tTroreTowBe.(9)AU]roathikiMenodftfloirce:  (theflntUneof 
the  Canri  fbUowing).  St.  Steven's,  (1 )  Wlgmore'e  GaUiaitl.  (S)  Bonnj 
Sweet Bobin.    St  Johnli Uaj. dl PlytngnaDa, (S) Hm King** S«im 


Innocent*'  Dej,  Q)  Aa  at  neone  Dnklna  ivated. 

WThm  SMBlah  FaTln.    New  YeaNa-Day.  OraeD  I 

Day,  a)  The  Ladle*' noi.  (S)  Iba  Spaairik  Oipaiaik 
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derks  and  village  amateurs.  Still  they  were 
handed  on  hy  tradition  ;  and  many  of  them  have 
heen  reaoued  from  oblivion,  and  may  even  now 
be  heard,  in  a  more  or  less  modernised  form. 

The  first  person  who  attempted  to  fix  these 
vanishing  memories  of  the  past  seems  to  have 
been  Davies  Gilbert,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  who  in  the 
year  1822  published  'Some  Ancient  Christmas 
Carols  with  the  Tunes  to  which  they  were  for- 
merly sung  in  the  West  of  England ' ;  *  being 
desirous,'  as  he  says  in  his  pre£BM^,  '  of  preserv- 
ing them  in  their  actual  forms  ...  as  specimens 
of  times  now  passed  away,  and  of  religious 
feelings  superseded  by  others  of  a  different  cast. ' 
Another  reason  he  gives  for  so  doing  is  the 
delight  they  afforded  him  in  his  youth,  when,  as 
he  seems  to  imply,  they  were  sung  in  churches 
on  Christmas  Day,  and  in  private  houses  on 
Christmas  Eve.  [In  these  and  other  later  collec- 
tions are  many  tunes  which  indicate  an  origin 
in  days  when  the  ecclesiastical  modes  were  still 
current  among  the  people.  A  series  of  thirteen 
'Carols  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,'  edited  from 
a  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge  by  J.  A.  Fuller 
Maitland  and  W.  S.  Bockstro,  appeared  in 
1891.]  H.  B.  B. 

CAKON,  Philippb,  a  composer  of  the  15th 
century,  probably  bom  about  1420.  He  is  said 
by  Tinctor,  who  names  him  Firmin,  to  have  been 
the  scholar  of  Binchois  or  Dufay.  The  name  is 
Flemish  [and  a  chorister  of  the  name  is  men- 
tioned as  a  member  of  the  cathedral  choir  of 
CambraL  See  the  QuelUn-Lexikan  for  the  three 
masses  in  the  Library  of  the  Pope's  Chapel, 
among  which  is  one  on  '  L'omme  arm^'  Ciut>n 
also  wrote  secular  songs,  eight  of  which  are  in 
the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  in  Paris.] 

CARON,  RosB-LuciLS,  n6e  Meuniez,  a  famous 
French  operatic  soprano,  bom  at  Monerville 
(Seine-et-Oise),  Nov.  17,  1867,  was  a  pupil  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  from  1880,  when  she 
was  already  married,  until  1882,  when  she  ob- 
tained a  second  prize  for  singing  and  an  accessU 
for  opera.  Her  d^but  took  place  at  the  Th^tre 
de  U  Monnaie,  Brussels,  in  1882,  where  she 
created  the  part  of  Branehilde  in  Reyer's 
*  Sigurd ' ;  she  remained  there  till  1886,  when 
(June  12^  she  appeared  at  the  Paris  Opera,  again 
in  Reyer  s  work.  She  sang  in  Paris  the  prin- 
cipal parts  in  *  La  Juive,'  *  Freyschiitz,*  '  Henry 
YIII.,'  and  Massenet's  <Cid';  returned  to 
Brussels  in  1887  and  created  the  soprano  parts 
in  Oodard's  <  Jooelyn'  (1888)  and  Reyer's  *Sa. 
lammbd '  (1890).  In  the  latter  year  she  went 
again  to  Paris,  appearing  in  'Sigurd,'  'Lohen- 
grin' (1891),  and  'Salammbd'  (1892).  She 
sang  the  part  of  Sieglinde  in  the  French  per- 
formance of  '  Die  Walkure '  (1898),  and  that  of 
Desdemona  in  Verdi's  '  Otello '  (1894).  Eliza- 
beth in  '  Tannhaoser,'  and  Donna  Anna  are 
among  her  finest  parts,  and  she  was  engaged 
in  1898  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  to  appear  in 
'  Fidelio, '  a  part  she  had  undertaken  in  Brussels. 


She  also  sang  in  Gluok's  '  Iphig^nie  en  Tauride ' 
at  the  same  theatre  in  1900.  Since  that  date 
she  has  been  chiefly  heard  in  concerts,  and  the 
nobility  of  her  art,  and  the  beauty  of  her  voice, 
have  distinguished  her  as  much  on  the  platform 
as  on  the  stage.  In  1902  she  became  one  of 
the  professors  of  singing  in  the  Conservatoire 
of  Paris.  o.  F. 

CAROSO,  Fabritio,  of  Sermoneta,  author 
of  11  Ballarino  (Venice,  'appresso  Francesco 
Ziletti,'  1681),  a  valuable  work  upon  dancing, 
dedicated  to  Bianca  Cappella  de'  Medici,  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany.  It  gives  instractions  for 
performing  the  dances  of  the  period,  with  music 
in  lute-tablature,  and  plates  showing  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  dancers.  It  contains  the  author's 
portrait  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  Another  pub- 
lication, based  upon  the  former,  but  so  much 
revised  and  rewritten  as  to  make  it  a  new  book, 
entitled  NobiUd  di  Dame  (Venice,  'presso  il 
Muschio,'  1600),  has  a  dedication  to  tike  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  dated  1600. 
It  contains  the  same  portrait  of  the  author 
altered  so  as  to  present  him  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four.  o.  e.  p.  A. 

CARPANI,  Giuseppe,  poet  and  writer  on 
music,  bom  Jan.  28, 1762,  at  Villalbese,  in  the 
district  of  Brianza.  As  his  father  destined  him 
for  the  law,  he  studied  at  Milan  and  Padua, 
and  practised  under  the  celebrated  advocate 
Villata  at  Milan.  But  he  soon  gave  up  the 
law,  entered  the  society  of  artists  and  literary 
men,  and  indulged  his  natural  taste  for  art  He 
had  already  written  more  than  one  comedy 
and  several  opera-libretti  for  the  Italian  stage, 
among  others  'Camilla,'  composed  by  Paer. 
In  oonaequenoe  of  some  violent  articles  against 
the  French  Revolution  in  the  Oazzetta  di  Milano, 
of  which  he  was  editor  from  1792  to  1796,  he  had 
to  leave  Milan  when  it  was  taken  by  the  French. 
Until  the  peace  of  Campo  Formic  in  1797  he 
lived  at  Vienna ;  after  that  date  he  became 
censor  and  director  of  the  stage  in  Venice,  but  a 
malady  of  the  eyes  drove  him  back  to  Vienna, 
where  the  Emperor  pensioned  him  till  his  death. 
He  published  a  number  of  translations  of  French 
and  German  operas,  and  also  wrote  an  oratorio 
on  'La  passione  di  Gesd  Cristo,'  which  was 
set  to  music  by  Weigl,  and  performed  in  1804  in 
the  palace  of  Prince  Lobkovritz,  and  in  1821  by 
the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde.  He  also 
translated  the  '  Creation '  into  Italian,  and  wrote 
a  sonnet  on  the  celebrated  performance  of  that 
work,  at  which  Haydn  was  present  the  year  be- 
fore his  death.  Carpani  had  the  greatest  esteem 
and  affection  for  Haydn,  which  led  to  his 
publishing  his  well-known  Haydine,  etc. 
(Milan,  1812,  and  a  second  enlarged  edition  at 
Padua,  1828).  La  Haydine  is  a  kind  of 
csthetical  work,  and  a  eulogy  on  Haydn's  com« 
positions,  written  with  enthusiasm.  It  quickly 
found  a  translator  in  Beyle,  the  French  writer, 
who  published  it  as  his  own  composition  under 
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the  name  of  Bombet  —  LeUns  4oriUs  de 
Fienne,  etc.,  by  Louis  Alexandre  O^sar  Bombet 
(Paris,  1814).  Carpani  attacked  this  piracy  in 
two  spirited  letters — *  Lettere  due,  dell'  Autore 
delle  Haydine'  (Vienna,  1816)^  Beyle  was, 
nevertheless,  audacious  enough  again  to  publish 
his  work,  this  time  under  the  alias  of  Stendahl, 
Vies  de  ffaydn,  Mozart,  et  MiUuUue,  etc 
(Paris,  1817).  In  spite  of  Carpani's  protesta- 
tions, the  flret  of  the  two  appeared  in  English 
as  Lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  (Murray,  1817  ; 
and  Boston,  U.S.,  1889).  Extracts  of  Oarpani's 
original  work,  translated  by  D.  Hondo,  appeared 
at  Kiort  in  1886,  and  in  a  complete  form  at 
Paris,  1887,  under  the  title  Haydn,  sa  vie,  §ea 
ouvrages,  et  sea  avent!wres,  etc,  par  Joseph  Car- 
pani ;  traduction  de  Hondo.  Some  clever  but 
partial  sketches  of  Rossini  were  published  by 
Carpani  in  one  volume  as  Le  Rossiniane  (Padua, 
1824).  This  also  was  pirated  anonymously  by 
Beyle  (Paris),  and  published  by  Hondo.  FYet 
another  book,  Le  Mayeriane,  on  the  work  of 
Simon  Mayr,  is  mentioned  by  Riemann.]  In 
1809  Carpani  accompanied  the  Archduke  John 
on  his  expedition  to  Italy.  After  the  return 
of  peace,  he  devoted  himself  to  starting  the 
Biblioteea  Italiana,  He  died  in  the  smaller 
Liechtenstein  Palace  at  Vienna,  a  bachelor  of 
seventy- three,  on  Jan.  22,  1826,  from  simple 
decay  of  nature.  c.  F.  P. 

CARPENTRAS,  or  IL  CARPENTRASSO, 
the  sobriquet  of  Eleazar  Genet ;  see  Genet,  E. 

CARR,  John,  a  17th-oentury  London  music 
publisher,  who  issued  many  of  the  important 
musical  treasures  of  his  day.  He  was  a  friend, 
and  in  some  degree  a  partner,  of  John  Play- 
ford,  his  contemporary  in  music -publishing, 
while  his  shop  'near  the  Hiddle  Temple  Gate' 
must  have  been  in  close  proximity  to  Pla3rford'8 
— this  latter  was  'in  the  Inner  Temple  and 
near  the  Church  door.'  Among  the  works 
published  by  Carr,  either  alone  or  in  coi^'unction 
with  Play  ford,  are :  'Tripla  Concordia' ;  Hatthew 
Locke's  '  Helothesia  or  certain  rules  for  playing 
upon  a  continued  Bass,'  1678  ;  '  Comes  Amoris, 
or  the  Companion  of  Love,  being  a  collection 
of  Choice  Songs,'  two  books,  1687-88  ;  'The 
Lawfulness  and  Expediency  of  Church  Husick ' 
(a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Bride's  in  1698); 
and  many  others  now  of  antiquarian  interest. 
Thomas  Salmon  published  through  him  his 
famous  'Essay  to  the  advancement  of  Husick 
by  the  casting  away  the  perplexity  of  different 
cliffs,'  1672,  a  work  which,  attacked  by  Hatthew 
Locke,  John  Playford,  and  others,  caused  a 
small  paper  war.  With  Playford,  Carr  pub- 
lished Henry  Puroell's  '  Sonnata's  of  III  Parts,' 
1688. 

Richard  Carr,  Son  of  the  above,  was  a  musician 
in  Charles  the  Second's  royal  band,  and  he,  for 
a  very  short  time,  was  connected  with  Henry 
Playford  as  publisher — see  imprint  on  Theater 
of  Musick,  1685.     John  Pla3rford  the  elder  in 


bidding  farewell  to  the  public  in  '  Choice  Ayres,' 
fifth  book,  1684,  says  that  he  will  now  leave 
his  labours  to  be  taken  up  by  two  young  men, 
'  my  own  son  and  Hr.  Carr's  son  who  is  now 
one  of  His  Hi^esty's  Husick,  and  an  ingenious 
person  whom  you  may  rely  upon.'  p.  k. 

CARRESo,  Teresa,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  female  pianists,  was  bom  at  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  Dec  22,  1868.  From  her  &ther, 
a  Hinister  of  Finance  in  her  native  place,  she 
received  her  earliest  musical  instruction,  but 
while  quite  young  she  studied  further  under  L. 
Gottschalk  in  New  York,  and  later  under  G.  A. 
St.  C.  Hathias  in  IWis,  and  still  later  under 
Rubinstein.  At  the  age  of  nine  she  made  her 
public  d^but  at  a  charity  or  benefit  concert  in 
the  Academy  of  Husic  in  New  York,  subsequently 
making  a  tour  through  the  States.  But  for  a 
time  pianoforte-playing  was  in  abeyance,  for  it 
is  recorded  that  she  sang  at  four  days'  notice, 
for  Hapleson,  the  part  of  the  Queen  in  'Lee 
Huguenots,'  this  being  her  first  appearance  on 
the  stage.  In  1876  she  (temporarily  as  it  proved) 
adopted  the  profession  of  tiie  stage,  under  the 
management  of  Haurice  Strakosch,  and  became 
part  of  the  company  which  included  Brignoli 
and  Tagliapietra,  the  latter  her  husband  after 
her  separation  from  E.  Sauret  In  1892  she 
married  Engen  D'Albert,  from  whom,  however, 
she  parted  three  years  later.  While  touring  in 
Venezuela  with  Tagliapietra's  opera  company 
Hmc  CarreAo  conducted  the  performances  for 
three  weeks  during  a  quarrel  between  the  official 
conductor  and  the  singers.  In  1889  she  re- 
appeared as  a  pianist,  and  it  is  from  that 
date  that  her  fame  developed,  which  fame  has 
increased  year  by  year  until  now  Hme.  Carrefto 
holds  one  of  the  first  places  among  contemporary 
pianists ;  her  playing  being  remarkable  for 
almost  masculine  vigour  combined  with  much 
romantic  charm  and  poetry,  and  a  superb 
technical  finish.  Hmc  CarreAo  composed  the 
Venezuelan  National  Anthem.  b.  H.  L. 

CARRODUS,  John  Tipladt,  bom  at  Keigh- 
ley,  Yorkshire,  Jan.  20,  1886.  His  father  was 
a  zealous  amateur,  a  violin  player,  and  leader 
of  the  local  Choral  Society.  The  boy  was  des- 
tined to  music  from  the  first,  and  at  tMrelve  years 
of  age  was  put  into  the  able  hands  of  Holique, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Stuttgart,  and  with 
whom  he  remained  till  he  was  nearly  eighteen. 
[He  had  appeared  in  public  in  London  on  June 
1,  1849,  at  a  concert  given  by  C.  Salaman  in  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms.]  On  his  return  to 
London  he  entered  the  orchestra  of  Covent 
Garden,  and  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  solo- 
player  at  a  concert  of  the  Husical  Society  of 
London,  on  April  22,  1868,  since  which  time  he 
was  frequently  heard  at  the  Philharmonic,  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  other  leading  concerts,  both 
metropolitan  and  provincial.  He  published  two 
Violin  Solos  and  a  Horceau  de  Salon.  [He  was 
leader  of  the  opera  band  for  many  years,  and  his 
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death  took  place  on  July  IS,  1895,  within  a  few 
hours  of  his  return  from  the  opera-house.]    o. 

CARTER,  Thomas,  bom  in  Dublin,  in  17S4, 
showed  rare  musical  talent  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
and  was  appointed  orgaiust  of  St.  Werburgh's 
Church,  then  a  fashionable  place  of  worship,  in 
1761,  which  position  he  held  till  the  close  of 
the  year  1769.  John  O'Keeffe  says:  'Carter  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  choir  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  DubUn  [1740-46],  and  was  organist 
to  Werburgh  Church.  Any  music  he  had  never 
seen  before,  even  upside  down,  he  played  it  off 
on  the  harpsichord.'  In  1766  he  published 
six  sonatas  for  the  harpsichord,  and  in  1760 
wrote  'Shannon's  Flowery  Banks,'  followed  by 
the  enormously  popular  'Guardian  Angels' 
(sung  by  Mr.  Robert  Mahon)  in  1762,  which 
was  adapted  as  a  hymn- tune,  'Oliver's,'  in 
1764,  and  as  'Helmsley'  in  1769.  At  the 
dose  of  the  year  1769  he  set  '0  Nancy,  wilt 
thou  fly  with  me'  (Scottidsed  as  '0  Nannie, 
wilt  thou  gang  wi'  me*) — words  by  Thomas 
Percy,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Dromore — to 
music  which  at  once  made  his  name,  and  he 
settled  in  London  in  1772.  His  elder  brother, 
Sampson  Carter,  graduated  Mus.D.  at  Dublin 
University  in  1771.*  Between  the  years  1773 
and  1777  Carter's  songs  were  popularised  by 
Vernon  at  Yauzhall,  but  he  also  wrote  wliat 
would  now  be  termed  'musical  comedies,'  e,g: 
'  The  Rival  Candidates '  (1776),  'The  Milesians' 
(1777),  and  'The  Fair  American'  (1782),  aU 
performed  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  In  1787 
he  was  given  the  post  of  musical  director  of  the 
Royalty  Theatre,  Goodman's  Fields,  where  he 
produced  'The  Birthday'  (1787)  and  'The  Con- 
stant  Maid ' ;  and  in  1792  he  composed  the 
oomic  opera  '  Just  in  Time '  for  Covent  Garden. 
O'Keeffe,  in  his  JteeolUcHons,  has  some  amusing 
stories  of  Carter  (who  was  as  improvident  as  his 
countryman  Bickerstaffe),  and  praises  highly 
his  hunting  song  'Ye  Sportsmen,  give  ear.' 
Carter  died  Oct.  16,  1804,  aged  seventy.  He 
was  musical  director  of  Lord  Barrymore's  Theatre 
at  Wargrave  from  1786  to  1789.     w.  H.  o.  p. 

CARTER,  Thomas  (No.  2),  was  bom  in 
Dublin,  in  May  1769,  and  was  a  chorister  in 
Cloyne  CathedraL  So  great  was  his  musical 
precocity  that  he  was  taken  up  by  the  Earl  of 
Inchiquin,  who  sent  him  to  Italy.  Having 
finished  lis  studies  at  Naples  in  1788  he  went 
to  India,  and  was  musical  director  of  the  theatre 
at  Calcutta.  His  health  broke  down  and  he 
returned  to  London,  where,  in  1793,  he  married 
a  Miss  Wells,  of  Cookham,  Berkshire.  He 
composed  many  theatrical  interludes,  and  some 
trivial  songs.  His  death  occurred  on  Nov.  8, 
1800,  aged  thirty-one.  w.  H.  o.  f. 

C  ARTIER,  Jean  Baptistk,  a  French  violinist, 
bom  at  Avignon,  M^y  28,  1765  ;  the  son  of  a 
dancing-master.     HIb  first  teacher  on  the  violin 

>  Dr.  SMttwonOurUrivM  laj  VicM^Shonl  of  both  DvbUn  Ofttho- 
dnla-Jchrli^rchiirah  aad  St  Pktrlok'a-And  rarTtrad  bto  brotlMr 
ThomM  bj  aome  yvazB. 


was  an  Abb^  Waliaut  In  1788  he  went  to 
Paris  and  continued  his  studies  under  YiottL 
His  progress  must  have  been  rapid,  as  he  very 
soon,  on  Yiotti's  recommendation,  obtained  the 
post  of  accompanist  to  Marie  Antoinette,  which 
he  held  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 
From  1791  to  1821  he  was  in  the  band  of  the 
opera  as  assistant-leader  and  solo-player.  From 
1804  he  was  a  member  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon's private  band  under  Paisiello  and  of  the 
Royal  band  from  1816  till  1830.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1 841 .  Cartier  was  a  good  violinist,  and 
it  was  his  great  merit  to  have  revived  the  noble 
traditions  of  the  old  Italian  school  of  violin- 
playing  by  publishing  new  editions  of  the  works 
of  Corelli,  Tartini,  Nardini  and  other  great 
masters,  which  at  that  time  were  all  but  un- 
known in  France.  He  thereby  caused  not  only  his 
own  numerous  pupils  but  all  the  young  French 
violinists  of  his  time  to  take  up  the  study  of 
those  classical  works  for  the  violin.  In  his 
work  'L'art  du  violon '  (Paris,  1798  and  1801) 
Cartier  gives  a  comprehensive  selection  from  the 
violin  music  of  the  best  Italian,  French,  and 
German  masters,  which  is  rightly  regarded  as  a 
practical  history  of  violin  literature  in  the  17th 
and  18  th  centuries. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  history  of 
violin-playing,  which  he  wrote,  has  never  been 
made  public  His  compositions  are  of  no  import- 
ance. He  published  sonatas  in  the  style  of  LoUi, 
Etudes,  and  duos  for  violins.  F^tis  also  mentions 
two  operas,  two  symphonies  and  violin  concertos, 
which  have  remained  in  MS.  p.  D. 

CARULLI,  Ferdinando,  an  eminent  guitar- 
ist, bom  at  Naples,  Feb.  10,  1770,  died  in 
Paris  in  Feb.  1841.  Though  self-taught  he 
attained  a  perfection  of  execution  before  un- 
known on  the  guitar,  and  on  his  arrival  in 
Paris  in  1808  created  a  perfect  furore.  In  the 
space  of  twelve  years  he  published  300  com- 
positions, including  a  'Method'  which  passed 
through  four  editions.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  VHarmonie  appliqv4e  d  la  Ouitare  (Paris, 
1826\  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  accompanying, 
whicn  was  the  first  work  of  its  kind.  M.  c.  o. 
CARUSO,  LoDovico  or  Luigi,  bora  at 
Naples,  Sept  26, 1764,  died  at  Perugia,  1822; 
son  of  a  musician  at  Naples,  studied  under 
Nicolo  Sala,  composed  in  all  sixty  operas  (for 
list  see  F^tis),  of  which  the  first  was  '  II  Barone 
di  Trocchia'  (Naples,  1773),  and  the  last 
'L'  Awiso  ai  Maritati'  (Rome,  1810).  His 
'  Artaserse'  was  performed  in  London  in  1774. 
He  also  composed  four  oratorios,  four  cantatas, 
and  masses,  etc.,  of  a  style  more  dramatic  than 
ecolesiasticaL  He  is  said  to  have  lived  for  some 
time  in  Paris  and  Germany,  and  to  have  been 
conductor  at  Palermo.  He  had  a  brother  Em- 
manuele,  also  a  musician.  m.  c.  a 

CARYALHO,  Marie  Caroline  Fi^lix,  n^ 
Miolan,  bom  Dec.  31,  1827,  at  Marseilles,  re- 
ceived instruction  frt)m  her  father,  F61ix  Miolan, 
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An  oboe  player,  and  from  Dnprez  at  the  Gonser- 
yatoire,  Paris  (1848  to  1847),  where  she  ob- 
tained the  first  prize  in  singing.  She  made  her 
d^but  in  the  first  act  of  '  Luoia,'  and  in  the  trio 
of  the  second  act  of  'La  Jaire,'  at  Duprez's 
benefit  Deo.  14,  1849.  In  1849-1866  she 
sang  at  the  Op^ra  Oomique,  and  made  her  re- 
putation as  Isabelle  in  '  Le  Pr^  aux  Clercs,'  as  the 
heroines  on  the  respective  productions  of  *  Oir- 
alda'  and  'Les  Kooes  de  Jeannette,'  July  20, 
1850,  and  Feb.  4,  1858.  In  the  latter  year 
she  married  Carvalho  (see  below)  then  engaged 
at  the  same  theatre.  From  1856  to  1869  she 
sang  at  the  Lyrique,  where  she  first  appeared  in 
a  new  opera,  'La  Fanohonnette '  (Olapisson), 
and  where  she  increased  her  reputation  as  the 
foremost  female  lyrio  artist  of  the  French  stage. 
She  appeared  as  Cherubino,  Zerlina  ('  Don  Gio- 
vanni'), with  Nilison  (Elvira^  and  Oharton- 
Demeur  (Donna  Anna),  as  Pamma  to  the  Astri- 
fiammante  of  Kilsson,  and  in  new  operas  of 
Ifass^  and  Qounod,  t.«.  <La  Reine  Topaze,' 
Dec  27,  1856  ;  '  Faust,'  March  19,  1859  ; 
< Philemon et Bauds, 'Feb.  18, 1860  ;  'Mireille/ 
March  19,  1864,  and  *  Rom^  et  Juliette,'  April 
27,  1867.  'The  opera  stage  has  rarely  seen  a 
poet's  imagining  more  completely  wrought  than 
IntheMargu^teofMme.  Miolan-CarvsUio  .  .  . 
I  had  .  .  .  watched  the  progress  of  this  ex- 
quisitely finished  artist  with  great  interest  .  .  . 
finding  in  her  performanoes  a  sensibility  rarely 
combined  with  such  measureless  execution  as 
hers  .  .  .  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  deli- 
cacy of  polouring,  the  innocence,  the  tenderness 
of  Uie  earlier  scenes,  and  the  warmth  of  passion 
and  remorse  and  repentance  which  one  then  so 
slight  in  frame  could  throw  into  the  drama  as  it 
went  on.  .  .  .  Those  know  only  one  small  part 
of  this  consummate  artist's  skill  that  have  not 
seen  her  in  this  remarkable  "Faust"'  ^Chorley). 
In  1869-1870  and  later  she  sang  sJtemately 
at  the  Qrand  Op^  and  the  Op^ra  Oomique 
until  her  final  retirement,  which  took  place  in 
scenes  from  '  Faust '  and  '  Mireille '  at  the  latter 
theatre,  June  9,  1885.  She  sang  in  a  duet  frx>m 
the  latter  opera,  with  Faure,  at  the  concert 
given  at  the  Trocad^ro  on  June  8,  1887,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  in  the  fire  at  the 
Op^  Oomique.  She  first  appeared  in  England 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  as  Dinorah,  with  great 
success,  on  the  production  of  that  opera  ( *  Pi^on 
de  Ploermel')  July  26,  1859.  She  sang  every 
season  until  1864  inclusive,  and  again  in  1871- 
1872,  and  worthily  maintained  her  reputa- 
tion— viz.  as  Margaret  on  the  production  of 
'Faust,'  Oscar  ('Ballo  in  Maschera'),  the  Zer- 
linas  (Mozart  and  Auber),  Matilde,  Donna 
£1  viia,  Rosina  ( '  Barbiere '  and '  Nozze '),  Oatarina 
('L'Etoile  du  Nord'),  etc.,  and  in  the  small 
part  of  the  Happy  Shade  in  'Orfeo.'  Mme. 
Oarvalho  has  also  sung  at  Berlin,  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  elsewhere.     She  died  JiUy  10,  1895.^ 

*  Two  b«othw»of  Mmc  Oarralbo  wwlwniifltoBi,  (l)JjdtMfB 


LAON  OabvaillA,  known  as  Ouralho,  bom 
1825,  educated  at  the  Paris  Oonservatoire,  where 
in  1848  he  obtained  an  aeoessit,  played  small 
parts  at  the  Op^  Oomique,  was  manager  of  the 
Lyrique,  1866  to  1869,  afterwards  at  the  Vaude- 
ville, where  he  produced  Sardou's  celebrated 
'Rabages' ;  in  1876  became  manager  of  the  Op^ra 
Oomique.  In  oonsequence  of  the  fire  of  May  25, 
1887,  a  heavy  fine  was  imposed  upon  him,  and  he 
was  imprisoned  for  a  time,  since  the  accident  was 
judged  to  be  the  result  of  managerial  carelessness. 
In  1888  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Paravey,  and 
died  Dec  29,  1897.  A.  c. 

OARY,  Annie  Lothsb,  American  concert  and 
opera  singer,  bom  in  Wayne,  Kennebec  Oo., 
Maine,  on  Oct  22,  1842.  From  1864  to  1866 
she  studied  in  Boston  with  J.  Q.  Wetherbee  and 
Lyman  Wheeler.  In  August  of  the  latter  year 
she  went  to  Milan  and  prepared  for  an  operatic 
career  with  Giovanni  OorsL  After  fifteen  months 
of  study  she  secured  her  first  operatic  engage- 
ment and  effected  her  d^but  in  Oopenhi^gen. 
For  two  seasons  she  sang  in  theatres  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  devoting  her  vacations 
to  study  with  Mme.  Viardot-Garcia  at  Baden- 
Baden.  In  the  autumn  of  1869  she  sang  at 
Brussels,  then  spent  the  winter  in  Paris  studying 
with  Maurice  Strakosch  and  Bottesini  She  now 
signed  a  contract  with  the  brothers  Maurice 
and  Max  Strakosch  for  three  years,  and  in 
August  1870  retumed  to  the  United  States. 
From  that  time  till  her  retirement  at  the  height 
of  her  popularity  in  1882,  she  was  one  of  the 
most  admired  of  opera  and  concert  contraltos, 
her  services  being  always  in  demand  at  the 
opera  houses  of  London,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
New  York.  The  seasons  of  1876  to  1877  were 
spent  in  Russia.  She  married  Oharles  Monson 
Raymond  in  the  spring  of  1882,  and  has  sinoe 
lived  in  retirement  in  New  York.  Her  voice 
was  a  mezzo-contralto  of  wide  range  and  great 
beauty.  H.  B.  k. 

OASALI,  Giovanni  Battista.  Ohapel- 
master  of  St.  John  Lateran  in  Rome  frx>m  1759 
till  his  death  1792.  An  opera  of  his,  <Oam- 
paspe,'  was  produced  at  Venice  1740  [and 
another,  *  Antigone,'  at  Turin  in  1 7521  Gr^try 
was  his  pupil  for  two  years  in  Rome,  but  Oasali 
did  not  detect  his  tident,  and  sent  him  back 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  in  which  he  de- 
scribed  the  great  opera  writer  as  '  a  nice  fellow, 
but  a  thorough  ass  and  ignoramus  in  music' 
Oasali's  works  comprise  four  masses,  motets, 
magnificats,  and  many  other  pieces  for  the 
church  [as  well  as  an  oratorio,  '  Labenedizione 
di  Giacobbe.'  See  list  in  the  QwHen-Lexikon,} 
He  wrote  in  a  very  pure  style,  though  without 
much  invention.  A  mass  and  four  other  pieces, 
are  given  by  Liick  (Sammlung,  1859),  two 
motets    in   Schott's    Repertoire,  and    an   'O 
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quam  suaTiB,'  a  pretty  melodious  moTement,  by 
Novello,  from  Ghoron.  o. 

CASE,  John,  M.D.,  a  native  of  Woodstock, 
was  a  chorister,  first  at  New  College  and  after- 
wards at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  became  a 
scholar  of  St.  John's  College  in  1564,  and  took 
the  d^;ree  of  B.  A.  in  1668,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in 
1672.  (Did.  of  NaJU  Biog,\  He  subsequently 
became  a  fellow  of  St  Jolm  s  College,  which  he 
vacated  on  marriage,  when  he  established  him- 
self in  Oxford  as  a  lecturer  to  private  pupils  on 
philosophy,  for  which  he  eigoyed  a  high  and 
deserved  reputation.  In  1586  he  published  Th* 
Praise  of  Musicke,  and  in  1588  Apologia  Mvsice 
tarn  voailia  tarn  instruTMirUaZia  et  mixtcB,  [There 
is  in  the  Cambridge  Univ.  Library  a  broadside 
of  '  A  gratification  unto  Master  John  Case,  for 
his  learned  booke,  Utely  made  in  the  praise  of 
Ifusicke.  YI.  voc.'  Cantus  secundus  begins 
'Let  others  prayse  what  seemes  them  be»t'] 
Thomas  Watson  wrote  a  song  in  his  praise, 
which  was  set  to  music  by  William  Byrd.  He 
died  Jan.  28,  1599-1600.  w.  h.  h. 

CASENTINI,  SiONORA,  a  good  singer  in  the 
comic  style,  appeared  at  the  Pantheon  in  London 
in  1791,  taking  the  principal  part  in  Paisiello's 
'Locanda,'  and  other  operas.  Lord  Mount- 
Edgcumbe  describes  her  as  <a  pretty  woman  and 
genteel  actress. '  In  1893  she  had  married  Borghi, 
second  violin  at  the  opera,  and  was  singing  at 
the  King's  Theatre ;  but  she  was  not  in  good 
health,  and  her  voice  was  too  weak  for  that 
house.     Her  later  history  is  not  known,    j.  if. 

CASINI,  Giovanni  Maria,  was  a  Florentine 
priest,  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  17  th 
century.  F^tis  gives  1676  as  the  date  of  his 
birth,  but  it  is  not  ascertained.  He  came  to 
Rome  early  in  life,  but  not  before  he  had  learnt 
the  elements  of  counterpoint  in  his  native  town. 
At  Rome  he  was  successively  the  pupil  of  Matteo 
Simonelli  and  Bernardo  Paaquini,  under  the  last- 
named  of  whom  he  perfected  himself  as  an  organ 
player.  The  only  post  which  he  is  known  to 
have  held  was  that  of  organist  in  the  cathedral 
of  Florence,  which  he  held  from  1703  until  1714 
or  later.  He  was  simply  a  perverse  man  of 
talent  who  elected  to  join  the  ranks,  and  to  add 
one  or  two  more  to  the  absurdities,  of  those 
musical  reactionaries  who  tried  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art  in  the  17th  century.  He  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  Doni  Y icentino  and  Colonna 
in  endeavouring  to  revive  the  three  old  Greek 
'genera'  of  progression,  viz.  the  diatonic,  the 
chromatic,  and  the  enharmonic  F^tis,  indeed, 
says  that,  as  several  enthusiastic  pedants  of  his 
class  had  done  before  him,  he  constructed  a 
harpsichord  in  which  the  notes  represented  by 
the  black  keys  were  subdivided,  so  as  to  obtain 
just  intonation.  Baini  does  not  go  so  far  as  this, 
but  only  states  him  to  have  adopted  the  views 
of  those  who  thus  wasted  their  labour  and  in- 
genuity. He  describes  a  harpsichord  which 
Casini  had  constructed  in  1606  at  the  expense 


of  Camillo  Gonzaga,  Count  of  Novellara.  It 
had  four  octaves,  each  divided  into  31  notes, 
and  as  the  highest  of  the  treble  was  in  octaves 
to  the  lowest  of  the  bass,  it  had  125  keys  in 
all,  black  and  white. 

Casini's  extant  works  consist  of  a  MS.  oratorio 
'  II  Yiaggio  di  Tobia,'  and  another  dealing  with 
the  Flight  into  £gypt  (at  Modena),  'Canzonette 
spirituali,'  Florence,  1703,  a  volume  of  motets 
for  four  voices  in  the  *  stile  osservato,'  intituled 
'Johannis  Marie  Casini,  Majoris  £cclesi» 
Florentise  modulatoris,  et  sacerdotio  pnediti. 
Moduli  quatuorvocibus:  opusprimum.  Romse, 
apud  Mascardum,  1706,'  'Responsori  per  la 
Settimana  Santa,  a  4  voci,  op.  2,  Florence, 
C.  Bindi,  1706,'  *  Pensieri  for  the  Organ,  op.  3, 
Florence,  1714.'  A  motet  of  his  is  given  by 
Proske  in  his  Musica  Divina,  ii.  No.  68,  and 
two  of  the  'Pensieri*  in  voL  iii.  of  Torchi's 
L*Arte  Musicale  in  Italia,  E.  H.  p. 

CASSATION,  perhaps  implying  'farewell,' 
designates  a  piece  of  instrumental  music  of  the 
18th  century,  for  the  open  air  [some  writers 
claim  a  derivation  from  the  German  Oassef  a 
street]  in  several  movements,  much  like  the 
Serenade  or  Divertimento,  though  it  seems 
appropriate  only  to  the  finale  of  such  a  composi- 
tion. In  Kochel's  Mozart  Catalogue  there  are 
three,  Nos.  62,  68,  99,  the  last  two  of  seven 
movements  each.  o. 

CASSEL,  GniLLATTME,  bom  at  Lyons,  1794, 
died  at  Brussels,  1836 ;  dramatic  singer ;  studied 
first  under  Georges  Jadin,  and  then  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  under  Garat  and  Talma.  He  made 
his  d^but  at  Amiens,  and  sang  at  various  places 
previous  to  his  appearance  at  the  Opdra  Comique 
in  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  three  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  quarrelled  with  Piz^r^ 
court,  the  director,  and  retired  to  Belgium,  where 
he  settled  for  life.  After  a  five  years'  engage- 
ment in  Brussels  he  retired  fh>m  the  stage  in 
1832,  and  became  a  teacher.  He  trained  many 
eminent  pupils,  including  Madame  Dorus-Gras. 
In  1833  he  was  appointed  professor  of  singing  at 
the  Brussels  Conservatoire.  His  compositions 
were  unimportant,  but  he  was  successful  as  a 
teacher.  m.  o.  o. 

CASTANETS.  A  pair  of  castanets  (or  casta- 
gnettes)  consists  of  two  small  pieces  of  hard  wood, 
shaped  somewhat  like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon,  or  a 
scallop  shell.  These  are  hinged  together  by  a 
cord,  the  ends  of  which  pass  over  the  thumb  and 
first  finger  of  the  performer.  The  remaining 
fingers  strike  the  two  halves  together,  either  in 
single  strokes  or  in  trills  ;  the  instrument  emit- 
ting a  deep  hollow  click,  which,  although  not  a 
musical  note,  is  nevertheless  not  disagreeable  to 
the  ear.  The  performer  has  usually  a  pair  in 
each  hand.  It  is  a  Moorish  and  Spanish  in- 
strument, and  is  intended  for  accompanying 
dances.    Its  use  by  ballet-dancers  is  well  known. 

When  required  to  be  played  in  the  orchestra, 
to  accompany  dance-music,  it  is  usual  to  attach  a 
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pair,  half  on  each  side,  to  a  flat  piece  of  hard 
wood,  ending  in  a  stick  about  eight  inohes  long. 
By  shaking  tMs  apparatus,  the  required  effect  is 
produced,  without  the  necessity  of  fitting  the 
castanets  to  the  performer's  fingers,  who  gener- 
ally is  playing  some  other  instrument,  and  must 
suddenly  take  up  the  castanets  to  play  a  few  bars. 
[Another  oontrivance,  used  chiefly  in  military 
iNinds,  consists  of  a  double  pair  of  castanets  held 
open  by  light  springs  and  mounted  on  a  frame 
attached  to  the  hoop  of  a  side-drum.  In  this 
form  the  castanets  are  worked  by  the  drummer 
with  the  ordinary  side-drum  sticks,  d.  j.  b.] 
The  Spanish  name  is  CasUiriuela,  either  because 
made  sometimes  firom  the  wood  of  the  chest- 
nut-tree (eastcitlo)  or  from  some  fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  two  halves  into  which  the  chestnut 
(fiasteifUl)  naturally  divides  itselt       v.  db  p. 

OASTELLAN,  Jeanne  Anais,  bom  at 
Bea^jeu  (Rhone),  Oct  26,  1819,  received  in- 
struction in  singing  from  Bordogni  and  Nourrit 
at  the  Paris  Oonservatoire,  where  she  remained 
six  years  ;  she  obtained  an  accessU  in  solfeggio 
in  1831,  first  premium  1888,  second  premium 
in  singing  1836,  and  finally  a  first  premium  in 
singing  and  second  premium  in  opera  oomique 
in  1836.  She  went  on  the  operatic  stage  in 
Italy,  and  sang  with  success  at  Turin,  Milan, 
and  Florence  (where  in  1840  she  married  Enrico 
Giampetro,  a  singer),  also  at  Vienna,  etc.  She 
next  sang  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  She 
first  appeared  in  England,  May  IS,  1844,  at  a 
Philharmonic  concert,  with  such  success  that 
she  was  re-engaged  at  a  subsequent  concert  on 
June  10,  also  at  concerts  given  by  Stemdale 
Bennett,  Benedict,  etc  In  the  winter  she  sang 
in  Italian  opera  in  St.  Petersburg.  On  April  1, 
1845,  she  first  appeared  at  Her  Mnjesty's  as 
Lucia,  with  fair  success,  and  remained  there 
during  that  and  the  two  next  seasons,  as  the 
successor  to  Persiani,  singing,  among  other  parts, 
Zerlina  ('  Don  Giovanni '),  Fiordiligi  {*  (Mi  fim 
Tutte'),  Amina,  Linda  di  Chamouni,  Adina 
('L'Elisire  d'Amore '),  and  Isabella,  on  production 
in  Italian  of  *  Robert  le  Diable,'  May  4,  1847, 
with  Jenny  lind.  From  1848  to  1852,  ex- 
cept 1849,  when  she  was  at  the  Grand  Op^, 
Paris,  where  she  was  the  original  Bertha  in 
*  Le  Proph^te,'  she  sang  each  season  at  Govent 
Garden,  where  she  proved  herself  a  pre-eminently 
useful  singer  in  many  parts  of  a  different  charac- 
ter, viz.  Margaret  of  Valois,  on  the  production  in 
Italian  of 'Les  Huguenots,' July  20, 1848,  Juliet, 
Bertha,  Isabella,  Elvira  {*  Masaniello '),  Agatha 

i'Der  FreiBchutz '),  Anais  {'Mosh  in  Egitto'), 
latilde  ('Guillaume  Tell'),  Ninetta,  Rosina, 
Abigail  ('Nabuco'),  Pamina,  Glicera  on  pro- 
duction in  England  of  Gounod's  'Sapho'  (August 
12,  1851),  Ounegunda  on  production  of  Spohr's 
'Faust, 'July  16, 1852  (the  composer  interpolated 
an  air  for  her  from  his  opera  '  Der  Zwiekampf '), 
Pamina,  and  Leonora  ('Fidelio'),  Madame 
Oastellan  sang  fr^uently  at  the  Philharmonio 


and  other  concerts,  and  at  the  festivals  at  Nor^ 
wich,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  at  Birmingham 
four  times,  from  1849  to  1858,  where  in  1855 
she  originally  sang  the  soprano  music  in  Costa's 
'  Eli,'  and  in  1858  the  same  in  Leslie's  *  Judith.' 
Madame  Castellan  also  played  in  Paris  in  Italian 
in  1847,  and  for  the  last  time  in  1859,  as  well 
as  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  She  has  long  since 
retired  from  public  life.  a.  o. 

CASTELLI,  Ignaz  Franz,  bom  at  Vienna, 
March  6, 1781,  died  there,  Feb.  5, 1862 ;  German 
dramatist  of  great  popularity,  author  of  the 
librettos  of  Weigl's  'Schweizerfamilie, 'and  Schu- 
bert's 'Yerschwomen'  or  'Hausliche  Erieg,'  and 
adaptor  amongst  others  of  Meyerbeer's  *  Hugue- 
nots.' From  1811  he  held  the  post  of  <Hof- 
theater  dichter*  at  the  Eamthnerthor  Theatre  in 
Vienna.  He  was  the  founder,  and  from  1820 
to  1840,  sole  editor  of  the  AUgemeiner  musik- 
aliacher  Amieiger,  He  was  a  good  amateur 
violinist,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  and  be- 
loved. M.  0.  a 

CA8TILL0N,  Alexis  de,  Vioomte  de  Saint 
Victor,  bom  at  Chartres,  Dec  13,  1888,  died 
in  Paris,  March  5,  1878,  was  at  first  at  the 
military  academy  of  Saint  Cyr,  but  abandoned 
the  military  career  for  music,  becoming  a  pupil  of 
Victor  Mass^  and  subsequently  of  C^sar  Franck, 
who  was  his  chief  instractor.  He  joined  with 
two  great  friends,  H.  Duparo  and  Saint-Saena, 
in  the  foundation  of  the  *  Soci^t^  Nationale  de 
Musique.'  CastiUon,  whose  serious  and  refined 
talents  mark  him  as  one  of  the  most  original  of 
Franck's  pupils,  left  behind  him  a  quintet,  opu 
1,  a  quartet  and  two  trios  for  piano  and  strhigs ; 
a  string  quartet ;  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin ; 
a  concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra  ;  an  orches- 
tral suite,  a  'Marche  Scandinave,'  *Equi88e8 
symphoniques,'  an  overture,  'Torquato  Tasso,' 
for  orchestra ;  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  for  soli,  chorus, 
and  orchestra ;  many  songs,  and  pianoforte 
pieces,  etc  The  composer  must  be  considered 
one  of  the  protagonists  of  the  revival  of  cham- 
ber music  in  France  o.  f. 

CASTRO,  Jean  de,  a  native  of  Evreux,  was 
living  at  Antwerp  in  1571,  in  1582-1584  was 
vice-capellmeister  at  Vienna,  in  1588  and  in 
1591  was  in  the  service  of  Duke  William  of 
Juliers,  and  was  at  Cologne  in  1598  and  1596. 
(Fetis  apparentiy  confriaes  him  with  another 
composer  of  the  same  name,  who  was  at  Lyons 
in  1570).  A  three-part  mass  was  published  at 
Cologne  in  1599,  books  of  motets  at  Louvain 
1571,  1574,  at  Douai  1588,  at  Antwerp  1592, 
at  Cologne  1593  and  1596  ;  books  of  madrigals 
and  chansons  at  Louvain  1570, 1575, 1576,  Paris 
1575,  1580,  Antwerp  1569,  1582,  1586,  1591, 
1592,  1595,  etc      See  list  in  QwHen-LexUcon, 

CASTRUCCI,  PiETRO,  pupil  of  Corelli,  and 
distinguished  violin  player,  bom  at  Rome  1689. 
In  1715  he  came  to  England  with  Lord  Bur- 
lington and  became  leader  of  Handel's  opera- 
band.     He  had  a  special  reputation  as  performer 
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OQ  the  YiOLXTTA.  MASiNA,  an  instmment  of 
his  own  inyention.  In  Handel's  'Orlando' 
is  an  air  accompanied  by  two  Yiolette  marine 
with  yiolonoelli  pizzioati,  *  per  gli  Signori  Cast- 
mcci'  (see  the  MS.)  meaning  Pietro  and  his 
brother  Prospero.  In  Handel's  'Sosarme'  is 
also  an  air  with  Violetta  marina  obbligato.  In 
1787  he  was  superseded  at  the  opera  by  Feeting. 
To  his  undoubted  talent  Castmcoi  added  an 
amount  of  charlatanism  surprising  in  a  pupil  of 
Oorelli's.  An  instance  is  given  by  Bumey 
{Hist,  iv.  868  note).  [J.  0.  Walker  {Irish  Bards, 
1786)  states  that  Gastruooi  was  invited  to  Dublin 
to  conduct  the  Rotunda  Concerts,  that  he  died 
there  in  great  poverty,  but  was  honoured  by 
a  splendid  fimeraL  If  John  O'Keeffe's  JUeol- 
ledums  are  to  be  trusted,  the  date  of  Castrucci's 
death  was  1751-62,  as  O'Keeffe  describes 
himself  as  '  about  four  years  old '  at  the  time 
(bom  1 747)  ;  but  the  date  1769  is  given  by  most 
of  the  authorities. — ^w.  H.  o.  f.]  He  published 
twelve  ooncerti  groesi  and  three  books  of  violin 
sonatas.  His  brother,  Prospero,  was  director  of 
the  '  Oastle  Society  of  Music,'  and,  according  to 
Bumey,  died  in  1760.  He  published  six  violin 
sonatas  in  1789  {Quellen-J>xik(m),  p.  D. 

OATALANI,  Alfredo,  bom  at  Lucca,  June 
19,  1854,  studied  at  first  with  his  father,  the 
organist  of  the  church  of  S.  Frediano  in  that 
city.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  wrote  a  mass 
which  was  sung  in  the  cathedral.  At  seventeen 
he  went  to  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he 
studied  in  Bazin's  class.  Returning  to  Italy,  he 
studied  for  two  years  at  the  Milan  Conservatorio, 
at  the  theatre  of  which  his  first  essay  at  dra- 
matic composition,  an  '  Egloga '  in  one  act,  *  La 
Falce,'  was  produced  in  the  summer  of  1875. 
On  Jan.  81,  1880,  his  grand  four- act  opera, 
'  Elda '  (words  by  D'Ormeville),  was  brought  out 
at  Turin  ;  on  March  17,  1888,  a  similar  work, 
'Bejanioe,'  in  four  acts  (libretto  by  Zanardini), 
was  given  at  the  Scala  at  Milan  ;  in  1885  a  sym- 
phonic poem  for  orchestra,  '  Ero  e  Leandro,'  at- 
tained considerable  success  ;  *  Edmea,'  a  three- 
act  opera  (libretto  by  Ohislanzoni),  was  produced 
at  the  Scala,  Feb.  27, 1886 ;  '  Loreley '  was  given 
at  Turin  in  1890,  and' La  Wally' in  1892.  The 
composer  died  at  Milan,  August  7,  1898.    M. 

CATALANI,  Angelica,  bom  May  10,  1780, 
at  Sinigagb'a,  where  her  father  was  a  tradesman. 
About  the  age  of  twelve  she  was  sent  to  the  con- 
vent of  Santa  Lucia  at  Gubbio,  where  her  beauti- 
ful voice  soon  became  a  great  attraction.  In  its 
full  freshness,  according  to  F^tis  and  all  other 
authorities,  it  musthave  been  one  of  extraordinary 
purity,  force,  and  compass,  going  as  far  as  sT' 
with  a  sweet  clear  tone.  This  exquisite  quality 
was  allied  to  a  marvellous  truth  and  rapidity  of 
execution.  No  singer  has  ever  surpassed,  or  per- 
haps equalled,  her  in  chromatic  scales,  whether 
in  velocity  or  precision.  On  leaving  the  convent, 
into  which  she  had  been  introduced  by  the  Car- 
dinal Onorati,  and  where  the  congregation  could 


frequently  not  be  prevented  from  openly  applaud- 
ing her  splendid  notes  in  the  services,  she  found 
herself,  owing  to  the  sudden  impoverishment  of 
her  parents,  compelled  to  perform  in  publia  Her 
musical  education  had  been  but  ill  cared  for  in 
the  convent,  where  she  passed  three  years  ;  and 
she  had  contracted  bad  tricks  of  vocalisation, 
which  she  never  entirely  overcame  even  after 
hearing  such  great  models  as  Marched  and  Cres- 
oentinL  One  of  her  faults  was  that  she  could 
never  execute  certain  passages  without  a  very 
perceptible  oscillation  of  the  lower  jaw,  which 
made  them,  instead  of  being  even  and  smooth, 
sound  like  a  succession  of  staccato  passages  on 
the  violin.  In  spite  of  iins-ftxilt,  which  was  in- 
deed more  within  the  criticism  of  connoisseurs 
than  of  the  public  generally,  her  voice  was  so  full, 
powerful,  and  clear,  her  intonation  so  pure  and 
true,  and  her  instinctive  execution  of  difficult  and 
brilliant  music  so  easy  and  unfaltering,  that  her 
singing  had  a  charm  which  has  scarcely  ever  been 
equalled,  and  her  very  first  steps  in  a  theatrical 
career  were  marked  by  the  most  extraordinary 
success.  When  she  b^;an,  the  favourite  style 
was  that  of  expressive  and  pathetic  song,  and 
in  this  she  never  produced  the  effect  which  she 
subsequently  made  in  bravura.  Thus  at  Paris 
she  faUed  comparatively  in  a  tender  song  of  Pic- 
cinni's,  'Sel  ciel  mi  divide,'  though  shortly  after 
she  created  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  her  '  Son 
regina,'  by  an  air  of  Rode's  with  variations,  con- 
certi  for  the  voioe,  and  other  pieces  of  the  most 
florid  execution.  In  1796,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
she  obtained  her  first  engagement  at  the  Fenioe 
at  Venice,  and  made  her  d^but  as  Lodoiska  in  the 
opera  of  that  name  by  Mayr.  Her  face,  figure, 
and  voioe,  assured  her  success,  a  success  which 
grew  day  by  day,  and  lasted  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  In  the  season  of  1798,  she  sang  at  Leg- 
horn with  Crivelli,  Marohesi,  and  Mrs.  BiUington ; 
the  year  after,  at  La  Peigola  in  Florence,  in  Naso- 
lini's  'Monima  e  Mitridate' ;  and,  in  1801,  at 
Milan,  in  the  '  Clitennestra '  of  Zingarelli,  and 
Nasolini's  'BaocanalL'  In  these  early  efforts 
her  effect  was  not  due  to  method  or  skiU ;  it 
was  her  superb  voice  that  carried  all  before  her. 
From  Milan  she  went  to  Florence,  Trieste,  Rome, 
and  Naples,  exciting  everywhere  the  same  as- 
tonishment and  admiration. 

Her  reputation  now  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  who  engaged  her, 
with  Mme.  Gaffbrini  and  Crescentini,  to  sing  at 
the  Italian  Opera  there,  and  she  arrived  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1 804.  Her  salary  was  24, 000 
oruzados  (£8000). 

Some  writers  have  said  that  she  derived  very 
great  advantage  from  the  instruction  of  Cres- 
centini, which,  indeed,  seems  more  than  likely  ; 
but  F^tis,  on  the  authority  of  Crescentini  himself, 
contradicts  thisstatementcategorically,  affirming 
that  Crescentini  told  him  that  he  had  endeavoured 
to  give  her  a  little  advice,  which  she  had  seemed 
incapable  of  understanding.     It  was  here  that 
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she  married  Yalabr^e,  of  the  French  embassy  ; 
but  she  never  quitted  her  name  of  Oatalani 
before  the  publia  Her  husband,  a  stupid, 
ignorant  soldier,  appears  to  have  had  no  ideas 
beyond  helping  his  talented  wife  to  gain  the 
utmost  possible  amount  of  money  on  every 
occasion,  and  spending  it  for  her  afterwards. 
From  their  marriage  dates  one  of  the  woret  of 
the  many  speculations  that  have  been  based  on 
the  capital  of  a  grand  voice  and  great  personal 
charm.  They  went  first  to  Madrid,  and  then  to 
Paris,  where  she  sang  only  in  concerts,  but 
where  she  gained  even  more  feme  than  before. 

On  Oct  26,  1806,  Mme.  Oatalani  signed 
her  first  engagement  (in  the  possession  of  the 
writer)  with  F.  Goold  and  W.  Taylor,  manager 
and  proprietors  of  the  King's  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,  for  the  season  from  Sept.  16, 
1806,  to  August  1807,  at  a  salary  of  £2000 
sterling,  with  'a  further  sum  of  £100  sterling 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  journey  to  London,' 
and  also  *  one  Benefit  Night  free  of  expence  in 
the  month  of  March,  at  which  a  new  opera  shall 
be  performed.'  Before  crossing,  however,  she 
gave  concerts  at  Madrid  and  Paris,  by  which 
she  gained  large  sums  of  money,  and  created  a 
deep  impression  ;  indeed.  Napoleon  offered  her 
an  engagement  from  which  she  had  some  difficulty 
in  escaping,  in  order  to  fulfil  that  at  the  King's 
Theatre.  At  the  moment  of  her  arrival  in 
London,  Grassini  and  Mrs.  Billington  had  just 
retired  ;  and,  as  Lord  Mount- Edgcumbe  says, 
'  the  great,  the  far-famed  Oatalani  supplied  the 
place  of  both,  and  for  many  years  reigned  alone, 
for  she  would  bear  no  rival,  nor  any  singer 
sufficiently  good  to  divide  the  applause.'  *It 
is  well  known,'  he  continues,  '  that  her  voice  is 
of  a  most  uncommon  quality,  and  capable  of 
exertions  almost  supernatural.  Her  throat  seems 
endued  (as  has  been  remarked  by  medical  men) 
with  a  power  of  expansion  and  muscular  motion 
by  no  means  usual,  and  when  she  throws  out  all 
her  voice  to  the  utmost,  it  has  a  volume  and 
strength  that  are  quite  surprising  ;  while  its 
agility  in  divisions,  running  up  and  down  the 
scale  in  semi-tones,  and  its  compass  in  jumping 
over  two  octaves  at  once,  are  equally  astonishing. 
It  were  to  be  wished,'  says  this  connoisseur  of 
the  old  school,  '  that  she  was  less  lavish  in  the 
display  of  these  wonderful  powers,  and  sought  to 
please  more  than  to  surprise  ;  but  her  taste  is 
vicious,  her  excessive  love  of  ornament  spoiling 
every  simple  air,  and  her  greatest  delight  (indeed 
her  chief  merit)  being  in  songs  of  a  bold  and 
spirited  character,  where  much  is  left  to  her 
discretion  (or  indiscretion),  without  being  con- 
fined by  the  accompaniment,  but  in  which  she 
can  indulge  in  ad  libUum  passages  with  a 
luxuriance  and  redundancy  no  other  singer  ever 
possessed,  or  if  possessing  ever  practised,  and 
which  she  carries  to  a  fantastical  excess.'  The 
opinions  of  all  good  judges  were  nearly  identical 
with  the  above ;  but  &e  public  was  led  com- 


pletely away  by  her  marveUons  powers.  Sb« 
made  her  d^but  Dec  15,  1806,  in  the  *Semi- 
ramide '  of  Portogallo,  composed  for  her.  She 
appeared  also  in  *  Mitridate,'  *  Elfrida,'  and  most 
unwillingly  in  *  La  Olemenza  di  Tito,'  for  the 
strict  time  retiuired  in  Mozart's  music,  and  the 
importance  of  the  accompaniments,  were  not 
suited  to  her  style.  She  was,  however,  the 
singer  who  introduced  to  the  English  stage 
his  'Nozze  di  Figaro,'  in  which  she  played 
Susanna  to  admiration.  In  the  'Orazi'  she 
performed  the  part  of  the  first  soprano,  Onriazio, 
that  of  the  first  woman  being  filled  by  Ferlendia. 
In  *  Didone '  she  caused  the  rdle  of  Enea  to  be 
sung  by  Madame  Dussek,  who  was  entirely  un- 
fitted for  it ;  and,  in  another  opera^  she  made 
Madame  Dussek  act  the  first  woman's  part, 
choosing  for  herself  that  of  the  primo  liomo. 
Subsequently  she  assumed  also  the  place  of 
prima  buffa,  and  succeeded  equally  well  in  that 
line ;  singing  with  greater  simplicity  and  ease, 
she  was  by  some  preferred  in  comic  opera.  Her 
face  and  figure  suited  both  styles  ;  for  her  hand- 
some countenance  was  capable  of  great  varieties 
of  expression.  Her  gains  soon  became  enormous. 
She  was  the  great  attraction  of  Goold's  manage- 
ment, and  her  engagements  entailed  on  the 
theatre  an  expense  surpassing  anything  before 
experienced.  Mr.  Waters,  in  a  pamphlet  which 
he  published,  gives  the  total  amount  received  by 
her  from  the  ^eatre  in  1807,  including  benefits, 
at  £5000,  and  her  total  profits  that  year,  with 
concerts,  provincial  tour,  etc.,  at  £16, 700, — an 
immense  sum  to  be  received  in  such  a  period  for 
the  services  of  a  single  artist.  That  she  some- 
times found  a  difficulty  in  getting  payment  is 
not  surprising,  especially  from  such  a  manager 
as  Taylor.  Ebers  relates  that,  on  one  occasion, 
she  refused  to  sing  unless  a  debt  of  £1000  due 
to  her  was  paid  ;  and  that  he  gave  security  for 
this,  of  which  he  had  ultimately  to  pay  every 
farthing.  She  received  as  much  as  200  guineas 
for  singing  'God  save  the  King'  and  'Rule 
Britannia, '  and  at  a  single  festival  £2000.  Had 
she  practised  the  least  economy  she  must  have 
amassed  a  very  great  fortune  ;  but  this  she  did 
not  do.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  the  con- 
sumption of  beer  by  her  servants  during  a  single 
year  amounted  to  £108.  More  serious  causes, 
however,  contributed  to  dissipate  these  riches  as 
fast  as  she  gained  them  ;  for  her  husband  was 
passionately  addicted  to  gambling,  and  lost  vast 
sums  at  play.  She  remained  seven  years  in 
England,  where  she  finally  succeeded  in  becoming 
the  only  singer  of  eminence,  and  led  in  both 
lines ;  but  one  singer  does  not  constitute  an 
opera,  though  Valabr^e  used  to  say,  <Ma 
femme  et  quatre  ou  cinq  poup^, — -voilii  tout 
ce  qu'il  faut.'  Neither  would  her  disposition 
endure  the  possibility  of  rivalry,  nor  the  ex- 
travagance of  her  increasing  demands  allow  any 
manager  to  engage  other  singers.  She  sang  at 
the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1 8 1 1 .     She  quitted 
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the  theatre  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1818, 
having  first  endeavoured  (unsuccessfully)  to 
purchase  it,  and  so  become  sole  proprietor,  sole 
manager,  and  sole  singer.  After  leaving  this 
stage,  she  for  many  years  never  trod  any  other, 
except  at  Paris,  where  she  obtained  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Italian  opera,  with  a  subvention  of 
160,000  francs ;  but  the  undertaking  was  not 
fortunate.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon,  in  1 8 1 6, 
she  left  Paris,  going  first  to  Hamburg,  and  after- 
wards to  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  exciting 
everywhere  the  wildest  admiration  and  enthu- 
siasm. She  returned  to  France,  after  the 
Restoration,  by  Holland  and  Belgium.  On  her 
arrival  at  Paris,  she  resumed  the  direction  of 
the  Th^&tre  Italien,  and  established  the  same 
ruinous  system  which  had,  for  a  time,  destroyed 
opera  in  London.  Every  expense  of  scenery, 
orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  curtailed,  and  every 
singer  of  worth  excluded,  in  order  that  the  entire 
receipts  might  go,  with  the  subvention,  into  the 
purse  of  Valabr^e.  This  was  not  aU.  To  suit 
this  state  of  things  the  operas  were  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  that  little  of  the  original  but  the 
name  remained.  The  rest  consisted  of  variations 
by  Rode,  and  similar  things,  with  the  famous 
'Sonregina, '  interpolated  in  place  of  theconcerted 
pieces  and  songs  which  had  been  out  out  In 
May  1816  Catalani  left  her  opera  in  the  hands 
of  managers,  and  went  to  Munich  to  give  some 
concerts  and  representations.  Thence  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  and  only  returned  to  Paris  in 
August  1817.  In  the  next  April  she  left  her 
opera  entirely,  and  resumed  her  wanderings. 
Having  engaged  Mmc.  Gail  to  accompany  her, 
OB  Pucitta  had  done  in  London  and  Paris,  she 
started  for  Vienna.  N  o  sooner  had  they  arrived 
than  she  quarrelled  with  her  companion,  who 
returned  to  Paris.  Catalani  continued  her  tour 
alone,  and  it  lasted  nearly  ten  years.  In  1824 
she  returned  to  London,  performing  a  certain 
number  of  nights  with  no  regular  engagement. 
She  reappeared  in  'II  Nuovo  Fanatico  per  la 
Musica,'  an  opera  by  Mayr,  arranged  for  her. 
'  Her  powers  were  undiminished,  her  taste  un- 
improved. '  She  next  continued  her  wanderings 
on  the  continent.  In  1 826  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Ebers  to  engage  her,  but  the  terms  proposed 
by  her  were  so  exorbitimt  that  it  was  impossible 
to  consider  them  seriously.  Her  voice  was, 
however,  no  longer  what  it  had  been,  especially 
in  the  highest  part  of  her  register.  Tliough  still 
beautiful,  flexible,  and  strong,  it  was  losing 
gradually  a  little  of  these  qualities.  In  turn  she 
visited  Germany,  Italy,  and  Paris  once  more, 
where  she  sang  without  success  ;  then  Poland, 
Russia^  and  the  north  of  Germany  again  in  1827. 
About  this  time  she  sang  for  the  last  time  at 
Berlin,  and  resolved  to  cease  singing  in  public 
But  she  revisited  England  once  more  in  1828,  and 
sang  at  the  York  Festival.  Lord  Mount- Edg- 
oumbe  heard  her  the  same  year  at  Plymouth,  and 
describes  her  as  having  lost,  perhaps,  a  little  in 
VOL.  I 


voice,  but  gained  more  in  expression :  as  electri- 
fying an  audience  with  her  *Rule  Britannia' ;  and 
as  still  handsome,  though  somewhat  stout  After 
a  time,  she  retired  to  a  villa  which  she  had 
bought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence.  On 
the  stage  she  is  described  as  having  always 
produced  an  unnatural  impression,  owing  to  an 
invincible  nervousness,  which  made  her  ex- 
aggerate the  effects  she  wished  to  create.  She 
said  herself,  that  it  was  as  painful  to  her  to 
sing  in  the  theatre  as  it  was  delightful  to 
perform  at  a  concert  She  never  lost  her 
simplicity  and  purity  of  manners,  nor  her  piety, 
modesty,  and  generosity.  Her  charitable  deeds 
were  innumerable,  and  the  amount  of  money 
earned  by  her  in  concerts  for  such  purposes 
alone  has  been  estimated  at  2,000,000  francs. 
At  her  residence  she  founded  a  school  of  sing- 
ing for  young  girls.  Catalani  died  of  cholera 
at  Paris,  June  12,  1849.  J.  M. 

CATCH  originally  meant  simply  a  round  for 
three  or  more  voices  (unaccompanied),  written  out 
at  length  as  one  continuous  melody,  and  not  in 
score.  The  catch  was  for  each  succeeding  singer 
to  take  up  or  catch  his  part  in  time ;  this  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  printed,  but  also  from  the  simple  and 
innocent  character  of  the  words  of  the  oldest 
catches,  from  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
elicit  any  ingenious  cross-reading.  But  in  course 
of  time  a  new  element  was  introduced  into 
catches,  and  words  were  selected  so  constructed 
that  it  was  possible,  either  by  mispronunciation 
or  by  the  interweaving  of  the  words  and  phrases 
given  to  the  different  voices,  to  produce  the  most 
ludicrous  and  comical  effects.  The  singing  of 
catches  became  an  art,  and  was  accompanied  by 
gesture,  the  skill  with  which  they  were  sung  has 
become  a  tradition,  and  certainly  many  old 
specimens  are  so  difficult  that  they  must  have 
required  considerable  labour  and  practice  to  sing 
them  perfectly.  The  oldest  published  collections 
containing  catches  were — 

1.  *Pammelia:  Musicke's  Miscellanie,  or 
mixed  varietie  of  Pleasant  Roundelayes  and 
delightful  Catches  of  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  parts 
in  one.  None  so  ordinarie  as  musicall,  none  so 
musicall  as  not  to  all  very  pleasing  and  accept- 
able.    1609.' 

2.  '  Deuteromelia :  or  second  part  of  Musicke's 
Melodic,  or  Melodious  Musick  of  Pleasant 
Roundelaies.  K.  H  Mirth,  or  Freemen's  songs, 
and  such  delightful  catches.     1609.' 

8.  'Melismata:  Musicall  Phansies  fitting  the 
court,  citie,  and  conn  trey  Humours.     1611.' 

Catches  were  most  in  vogue  in  the  reign  of 
the  dissolute  Charles  II.,  and  as  much  of  the 
popular  literature  of  that  period  was  sullied  by 
indecency  and  licentiousness  it  is  not  surprising 
that  catches  were  contaminated  with  the  pre- 
vailing and  fashionable  vice ;  the  more  than 
questionable  character  of  the  words  to  which 
many  of  the  catches  of  that  age  were  allied  has 
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sufficed  to  ensure  the  banishment  of  a  large 
amountof  clever  and  learned  musical  oontrivanoe. 
In  later  times  Dr.  William  Hayes,  8.  Webbe, 
and  Dr.  Calloott  have  excelled  in  the  composi- 
tion of  catches  :  *  Would  you  know  my  Celia's 
charms '  by  Webbe  is  a  well-known  example ; 
'Ah,  how,  8ophia,'  and  *Alas  cry'd  Damon' 
by  Callcott  are  also  tolerably  well  known,  and 
still  occasionally  performed. 

Dr.  W.  Hayes  published  several  collections  of 
catches,  some  witili  words  by  Dean  8wift,  and  in 
his  preface  to  the  first  set  (1763)  says  '  the  Catch 
in  Music  answers  to  the  Epigram  in  poetry, 
where  much  is  to  be  exprest  within  a  very  small 
compass,  and  unless  the  Turn  is  neat  and  well 
pointed,  it  is  of  little  value.'  w.  H.  o. 

The  following  are  the  principal  collections  of 
catches  and  glees  published  in  England. 

Qleee,  rounds,  catches,  and  canons  are  so 
inextricably  mixed  in  publication  that  it  would 
be  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  indicate  the 
particular  character  of  each  collection. 

After  the  publication  of  the  above-named 
'Pammelia,'  *  Deuteromelia,'  and  'Melismata,' 
John  Playford  and  his  son  were  responsible  for 
catch  books.  John  Walsh  and  John  Johnson 
followed,  but  their  issues  were  mainly  reprints 
from  the  earlier  books.  The  institution  of  the 
different  catch  and  glee  dubs  throughout  the 
country  gave  great  impetus  to  the  composition 
and  publication  of  this  class  of  music.  The 
list  does  not  pretend  to  anything  like  complete- 
ness, but  it  may  be  of  use  to  the  student  of  the 
subject,  and  may  be  taken  also  as  an  illustration 
of  the  article  Glee. 


a  aboT*.  in  nnaU  qoaito. 


1600.  DratoromelliL 
lai.  Mallnnatm. 


The  flnt  two  wv*  edited  and  eoUMtod  bj  1 
BaTmweroft ;    the  laat  bean   in  addition    the  name 
Will  lain  RaTensoroft. 
16Ba.  Oateh  that  Catch  oan.  or  a  oholoe  ooUeetlon  oTOatehea.  Sounda. 
and  Caoona  f or  S  and  4  voroaa.    CoUeetedandpubUahed  br 
John  Hilton.    8m.  oblong.    John  Plajford. 
infUUeandi 


much  of  the  eontanta  are  taken 


The  pnnnlng 

from  RaTonaeroft'a  publioationa. 
1607.  Obteh  that  Catoh  oan,  or  The  Mnaieal  Companion  (a  aeoond 
edition  of  the  above,  with  addiUona).     Oblong  4ta     J. 
PlMford. 
167S-167S.  The  Mwloal  Companion  In  two  booka  (a  third  edition 

with  addlUotiat.    Oblong  4to.    J.  PlayfonL 
1686.  Catch  that  Cateh  oan.  or  the  aeoond  part  of  the  Mnaloal 
Companion.    Oblong  4to.    John  Playford. 
The  Pleaaant  M naioU  Companion  :  Bung  a  oholee  eoUeetlon 
of  Catohea  for  three  and  four  Toioea.    Oblong  4to.    John 
Plajrford. 

The  data  of  fUat  edition  not  aaoertalned.    Tlie  alzth 
dated  1720 :  eighth.  1794 ;  ninth.  17M :  and  tenth.  1730. 
1686.  The   Seoond   Book   of    the   Pleaaant    Mualcal   Companion. 

Oblong  4to.    J.  Plajrford. 
1687  to  1791  The  Seoond  Book  of  the  Pleaaant  Moataal  Companion. 
Second  ediUon  dated  1687 ;  a  fourth  dated  1701  (with  a 
Sopplement.  170S) ;  a  fifth,  1707 ;  and  a  ninth.  1796. 

Another  book,  with  the  title.  'The  Pleaaant  Mualoal 
Oouipanion.'  waa  pnbliihed  bj  John  Johnson  of  Chenpaide 
abont  1740.    It  \m  from  engraTed  platea,  and  appeara  to  be 
a  reprint  from  the  Plajrford  predeceeeora. 
dtroa  1790.  The  Catch  Clnb,  or  Merrr  Companiona :  Being  a  dioioe 
eollection  of  the  moat  divertinc  catchea  for  three  or  four 
Toteea  (with  a  aeooud  partt.    Oblong  4to.    Pabliabed  by 
John  Walah,  aenlor.    A  later  one  bearing  the  aame  title, 
but  aeleoted  br  C.  J.  P.  Ijunpe.  waa  pabiiahed  about  1782 
by  Walah.  Junior,  in  oblong  folio. 
1766.  A  CoUeeUon  of  Catchea.  Canona.  and  Olei^  fbr  three,  four. 
flTe,  aix,  and  nine  Toloea.  never  before  publlahed.    Selected 
by  Thomaa  Warren.  London,  for  the  editor.    Oblong  folio. 
This  moat  valuable  collection  extended  from  the  above 
flrat  volume,  dated  178S,  to  the  thirty  eeeond.    It  con- 
tained 689  pieoea.    Warren  waa  aeoretary  to  the  Noblemen 
and  Gentlemen's  Oatoh  Club. 
A  CollecUon  of  Vooal  Harmony.  oonsiBtlng  of  Oatchea.  Oanooa, 
and  Glese.    Seleoted  by  Thomaa  Wamn.    '^* ' 


iTSa  Soelal  Harmony,  eonalatlag  of  a  ooUeetlon  of  BOBgai 
By  Thottiaa  Hale,  of  Uamhall,  Cheshire.    Svo. 

Another  work  with  thla  tlUe  was  pnbliahad  in  oetnva 
volume  by  Jooea  4  Ua  abont  1890. 
1764  Catohea.  Oanona.  and  Oleaa.    Oompoaed  by  Samnd  W^bta. 
Ntuevolomea.    Oblong  foUo. 

Thla  waa  iaaned  at  Intervala  by  Webbe  ftvan  1984  oBwuA 

to  abont  179a    A  aeleetlon  from  the  work  wm  made  ant 

nabllahed  in  three  volumaa. 

176BL  Thtb  mmmx  Harmony  :  Being  an  entire  new  eoUefltioa  of  the 

meet  celebrated  Songs  and  Oatehea,  Osnannefts.  OanfOOiL 

and  Oleea.    By  John  Arnold.    9  vola.  Svo*  1789;   aseood 

edition,  1777;  third  edition.  ITSa 


aWhltakar. 
Vooal  Harmony :   A  eoUeotlon  of 
eluding theprlae  glees ttom  1769 
Honley.    Nine  vola.    Folia 
nie  Flowers  of  Harmony.    FMr  t' 
w  180a  Britlah  Vooal  Harmony :  A 
and  modem  Doeta.  Oleea,  and 
Svo. 
w  ISIO  to  1816.  AOoUeotloaefOalahaB 

Cranmer,  Bdlnbor^    4to. 
«  eCe.  Kentish  Harmony  (a  asrlea  of  sm 
llahed  by  W.  Blaekman). 
The  ApoUo.    A  similar  eerlea,  bnt 
Convito  Armonloo:  A  colleetlon  of 
Canona.  Oatehea,  and  Dneta. 
Four  vola.    FoUo. 
L  A  CoUeotion  of  Gleea.  Oanooa,  i 
the  late  John  WaU  Callcott. 
Two  vola.,  with  fine  portrait. 
.  The  Rounda,  Catchea,  and  Canona 
Dr.  Bimbanlt.    Ij^ga  4io. 


ea,  Madrlpla,  •to..  In- 
1794.    Bdlted  by  Wm. 

ava 
eeleet  eoUeetlon  of  anolant 
H-Gray. 


QyWnilam 
rolumeapnb- 


kbeUiahed  with  portialta. 

Maitrigala,  Klegiea,  Gleea. 

-    -  by  8.  Webbe.  Junior. 


i  Gatobea.    Compoeed  by 
Bdlted  by  Wm.  Haralar. 


of  iDghuid.    Bdltwl  by 


To  the  above  might  be  added  many  collections 
of  glees  and  catches  by  different  writers,  as  thoae 
of  Benjamin  Cooke,  Maurice  Greene,  J.  Stafford 
Smith,  J.  Danby,  Wm.  Horsley,  and  others. 
In  addition  is  the  great  mass  of  minor  publica- 
tions and  single  sheets  from  Purcell's  time 
onward.  F.  K. 

CATCH  CLUB.  This  society,  the  fidl  title 
of  which  was  '  The  Noblemen  and  Oentlemen's 
Catch  Club,'  was  formed  in  1761  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  composition  and  performance 
of  canons,  catches,  and  glees,  and  the  first  meet- 
ing took  place  in  November  of  that  year,  when 
there  were  present  the  Earls  of  Eglinton,  Sand- 
wich, and  March,  Generals  Rich  and  Harrington, 
the  Hon.  J.  Ward,  and  Messrs.  H.  Meynell  and 
B.  Phelps.  These  gentlemen,  with  the  Duke  of 
Kingston,  the  Marquesses  of  Lome  and  Granby, 
the  Earls  of  Boohford,  Orford,  and  Ashbumham, 
Viscounts  Bolingbroke  and  Weymouth,  Lord 
George  Sutton,  Colonels  Parker,  Windus,  and 
Montgomery,  Sir  G«orge  Armytage,  and  Messrs. 
H.  Penton,  W.  Gordon,  and  J.  Harris,  who 
joined  in  1762,  were  the  original  members,  and 
all  subsequently  enrolled  were  balloted  for. 
Among  distinguished  persons  afterwards  admit- 
ted to  the  Club  were  George  IV.  (elected  when 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1786),  William  IV.  (elected 
when  Duke  of  Clarence  in  1789),  the  Dukes 
of  Cumberknd  (1786),  York  (1787),  Cambridge 
(1807),  and  Sussex  (1818).  The  professional 
membcra  elected  into  the  Society  of  the  Oatoh 
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Club  included  Beard,  Battashill,  Ame,  Hayes, 
Atterbury,  Paxton,  8.  Webbe,  Fiozzi,  Knyvett, 
8teven8,  Calloott,  Danby,  Greatorex,  Bartleman, 
B.  Cook^  Horaley,  Qoss,  Walmisley,  and  Torle, 
In  1768  the  Club  offered  its  first  prizes,  one  for 
two  catches,  a  second  for  two  canons,  and  a 
third  for  two  glees,  and  they  were  awarded  to 
Baildon,  Marella,  Dr.  Hayes,  and  6.  Berg. 
From  its  foundation  to  1794  the  prizes  were 
competed  for  annually,  and  among  the  winners 
were  Ame,  Hayes,  J.  8.  8mith,  Danby,  8.  Webbe, 
Lord  Momington,  Paxton,  Atterbury,  Dr.  Cooke, 
R.  Cooke,  Dr.  Aloock,  8teyens,  8pofforth,  and 
Callcott.  In  1787,  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Call- 
oott  having  submitted  nearly  100  compositions 
in  competition  for  the  prizes,  a  resolution  was 
passed  that  'in  future  no  oomposer  should  send 
in  more  than  three  compositions  for  one  prize.' 
From  1794  to  1811  no  prizes  were  offered,  and 
after  being  awarded  for  two  years  they  were 
again  discontinued,  until  in  1821  they  were 
once  more  revived,  a  gold  cup  taking  the  place 
of  the  medals.  Ilie  rules  of  the  Club  required 
the  members  to  take  the  chair  in  turns  at  the 
dinners  which  were  held  at  the  Thatched  House 
Tavern  every  Tuesday  from  February  to  June, 
except  in  Passion  and  Easter  weeks.  The 
successive  secretaries  of  the  Club  were  Warren 
(1761-94),  8.  Webbe  (1794-1812),  8ale  (1812- 
28),  R.  Leete  (1828-86),  Jas.  Elliott  (1836-52), 
0.  Bradbury  (1862.78X  E  Land  (1859-76), 
Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings  (1876-97),  and  James  A. 
Brown  (appointed  1897).  Webbe's  glees  <  Hail  1 
8tar  of  Brunswick'  and  'The  Mighty  Con- 
queror' were  composed  specially  for  George  IV., 
who  invariably  took  his  call  and  sang  in  his 
glee ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  attended 
to  the  last  year  of  his  life  and  rarely  omitted 
his  call,  one  of  his  favourite  glees  being  Webbe's 
•Glorious  Apollo.'  In  1861  the  Club  celebrated 
its  centenaiy  with  much  vigour,  and  to  com- 
memorate the  event  offered  a  silver  goblet  for 
the  best  four-part  glee,  which  was  awarded  to 
Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings  for  '8ong  should  breathe.' 
The  present  subscription  is  five  guineas  each 
season,  and  the  meetings  are  held  fortnightly 
at  the  Criterion  Restaurant,  from  Easter  to  the 
end  of  June.  c.  M. 

CATEL,  Charlbs  8imon,  bom  June  10, 1778, 
at  r  Aigle  (Ome)  ;  began  his  studies  very  early 
under  Sacchini,  Qobert,  and  Gossec,  in  the  '  Ecole 
royale  de  chant  et  de  d^lamation,'  at  Paris. 
[Conservatoire  de  Musique.  ]  In  1 7  8  7  he  was 
made  accompanist  and  '  professeur-adjoint '  of 
the  8chool,  and  in  1790  accompanist  at  the 
Opera.  The  same  year  he  became  chief,  con- 
jointly with  Gossec,  of  the  band  of  the  Garde 
Kationale,  for  which  he  wrote  a  vast  quantity 
of  military  music,  which  was  adopted  throughout 
the  revolutionaiy  army.  His  first  work  of  public 
note  was  a  '  De  profondis '  for  the  funeral  of 
Gouvion  in  1792.  Another  was  a  Hymn  of 
Victory  on  the  battle  of  Fleurus  (June  26, 1 794), 


written  for  chorus  with  wind  accompaniment 
only.  On  the  formation  of  the  Conservatoire  in 
1795  Catel  was  made  professor  of  harmony.  He 
immediately  began  the  compilation  of  his  TraiU 
d'harmonie,  which  was  published  in  1802,  and 
remained  for  many  years  the  sole  text-book  of 
France.  In  1810  he  became  one  of  the  In- 
spectors of  the  Conservatoire,  a  post  which  he 
retained  till  1814.  In  1817  he  was  elected 
Member  of  the  Institut,  in  the  room  of  Monsigny, 
and  in  1824  Chevalier  of  the  L^on  of  Honour. 
He  died  at  Paris,  Nov.  29,  1880.  Catel  wrote 
largely  for  the  stage — *8emirami8'  (1802), 
'L'Auberge  de  Bagnferes  '(1807),  *Les  Bayaderes' 
(1810),  and  other  operas  in  1808,  1814,  1817, 
1818,  and  1819.  They  had  the  merit  of  ele- 
gance and  purity,  but  they  were  not  successful ; 
the  public  insisted  on  recognising  Catel  as  a 
savant  and  a  professor,  and  prejudged  his  works 
as  '  learned  musia'  On  one  occasion  Napoleon, 
who  had  a  singular  taste  for  soft  and  ineffective 
music,  had  the  '  Bayaderes '  performed  with  all 
the  instruments  muted  and  every  mark  of  ex- 
pression suppressed — a  very  severe  trial  for  any 
opera.  Besides  his  theatrical  and  military  music 
<>ktel wrote  symphonies  forwind  only,  hymns  and 
choral  pieces,  quintets  and  quartets  for  strings 
and  wind,  songs,  solfeggi,  etc. ;  but  it  is  by  his 
treatise  on  harmony,  by  his  great  practical  sense 
and  ability,  and  by  his  chiu'aeter  for  goodness 
and  probity  that  he  will  be  known  to  posterity. 

His  treatise,  which  was  translated  into  German, 
Italian,  and  English,  is  founded  on  those  of 
Eimbeiger  and  Tiirk,  and  at  once  superseded 
the  more  artificial  and  complicated  theories  of 
Rameau,  which  had  till  thattimereigned  supreme 
in  France.  a.  c. 

CATELANI,  Anoelo,  musician  and  writer 
on  music,  bom  at  Guastalla,  March  80,  1811. 
He  received  his  first  instruction  from  the  or- 
ganist of  the  place,  and  afterwards  at  Modena 
from  Giuseppe  Asioli  and  M.  Fusoo.  In  1881 
he  entered  the  Conservatorio  of  Naples,  then 
under  Zingarelli,  and  became  the  special  pupil 
of  Donizetti  and  Crescentini  In  1884-87  he 
was  director  of  the  theatre  at  Messina,  in  1 887 
at  Correggio,  and  finally  settled  at  Modena  in 
1838,  where  he  was  successively  maestro  di 
cappella,  and  (from  1859)  keeper  of  the  Este 
Library.  He  died  at  8.  Martino  di  Mugnano, 
Sept.  5, 1866.  Catelani  is  the  author  of  three 
or  four  operas,  as  well  as  of  a  Requiem  and 
other  pieces  of  church  music ;  but  his  claim 
to  mention  rests  on  his  archeological  works — 
Notices  of  P.  Aron  ;  N.  Yincentino  (OazzUta 
musiealSf  1851) ;  Epiatolario  di  autori  ceUbri 
in  muaica  (1852-54)  ;  Bihliografia  di  due  stamp€ 
ignoU  di  0.  Fetrueci  da  Fossombrone  (1856)— 
a  treatise  on  the  two  first  pieces  of  music  printed 
from  type ;  Delia  vita  e  della  opere  di  Orazio 
Vecchi  (1858) ;  Ditto  di  Claudio  Meruio  da 
Correggio  (1860);  Ditto  di  Alessandro  Stradella 
(Modena,  Vinoenzi,  1866).  g. 
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CAT£RS.  The  name  giyen  by  change-ringen 
to  ohangee  on  nine  bells.  The  word  should  prob- 
ably be  written  quaterSf  as  it  is  meant  to  denote 
the  foot  that/cmr  couples  of  bells  change  their 
places  in  the  order  of  ringing.       o.  a.  w.  t. 

CATHEDRAL  MUSIC.  (1)  Music  composed 
for  use  in  the  English  Cathedral  Service  since 
the  Reformation. 

Just  as  the  Reformed  Liturgy  was  composed 
of  prayers,  yersicles,  responses,  and  other  ele- 
ments which,  though  in  a  different  language, 
had  formed  the  basis  of  the  church  services  for 
centuries,  so  the  music  to  which  the  new  services 
were  sung  was  not  so  much  an  innovation  as  an 
inheritance  from  earlier  times :  precedents  can 
be  found  for  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  pre- 
Reformation  church  music.  The  truth  of  this 
will  appear  if  we  compare  the  style  of  church 
music  used  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
and  beginning  of  the  16  th  centuries  with  what 
was  introduced  about  1550  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  reformed  liturgy.  Our  inferences  as  to 
the  music  of  the  former  date  must  be  drawn 
chiefly  from  breviaries  and  antiphonaries  with 
musioiU  notes,  from  compositions  for  the  church, 
such  as  masses  and  motets,  and  from  treatises  on 
music  We  learn  from  these  sources  that  the 
psalms,  canticles,  versicles,  responses,  and  creeds 
were  sung  invariably  in  plain-song,  which  sig- 
nifies a  certain  specific  mode  of  chanting  in 
unison,  guided  by  definite  rules  that  can  still  be 
ascertained,  and  implying  to  a  great  extent  the 
use  of  certain  well-known  melodies  appropriated 
to  partictdar  parts  of  the  service.  Of  this  mode 
of  chanting,  the  Gregorian  chants  used  at  the 
present  day  are  a  regular  form.  [Plain-Sono.] 
So  far  then  as  regards  simple  melody  we  are  fairly 
well  informed  as  to  pre-Reformation  church  music 
But  there  is  less  certainty  as  to  the  use  of  har- 
mony. It  is  true  that  a  rude  style  of  part- 
singing,  called  '  organising,'  had  been  known  for 
centuries  before  the  Reformation,  and  later  on 
the  development  of  counterpoint  had  resulted  in 
the  composition  of  masses  and  motets,  of  which 
we  have  specimens  by  English  composers,  e.g. 
Byrd,  Tavemer,  Fayrfax,  and  Tye,  dating  from 
before  the  Reformation.  But  though  these  com- 
positions show  that  harmony  was  recognised  in 
English  church  music  before  1550,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  show  to  what  extent  they  were  used, 
and  whether  they  were  regularly  introduced  in 
the  way  that  anthems  by  various  composers  are 
now  employed  in  cathedral  service.  Possibly  at 
ferial  times  plain-song  may  have  predominated, 
and  at  festal  times  harmonised  compositions, 
chants,  and  canticles,  as  well  as  anthems,  may 
have  been  used ;  though  these  would  interfere 
with  the  plain-song,  which  invariably  formed  the 
'subject '  to  which  the  parts  were  aidapted. 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  English 
church  music  as  it  was  found  by  the  reformers 
of  the  16th  century.  We  must  now  inquire  in 
what  way  it  was  dealt  with  by  them  in  the 


transition  fit>m  the  Romish  to  the  reformed 
service,  and  in  what  form  it  appeared  after  the 
change  had  taken  place  The  two  works  which 
directly  illustrate  the  mind  of  the  English  Church 
as  to  the  musical  rendering  of  her  reformed  ser- 
vices are,  (1)  the  Litany  published  by  Cranmer 
with  its  musical  notation ;  (2)  the  more  im- 
portant work  containing  the  musical  notation  of 
the  remainder  of  the  then  Common- Prayer  Book, 
edited  by  John  Marbeck.  Now  both  these 
works  seem  to  show  that  the  aim  of  the  re- 
formers was  not  to  discard  but  to  utilise  the 
ancient  plain-song,  by  adapting  it  to  the  trans- 
lated services.  In  Uie  first  place  the  music  of 
Cranmer's  litany  is  a  very  ancient  chant,  almost 
identical  with  that  appointed  for  the  Rogation 
days  in  the  Roman  processional,  and  with  that 
which  occurs  in  the  Salisbury  ritual  for  the  pro- 
cession of  peace :  hence  we  see  that  it  was  from 
the  oldest  sources  that  Cranmer  obtained  the 
musical  setting  of  the  new  litany  in  Kngliah, 
Secondly,  the  music  of  Marbeck's  work  consists 
of  the  old  plain-song  simplified  and  adapted  to 
the  new  services.  W.  Dyce,  in  his  Prefau  and 
Appendix  to  Vu  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  shows 
conclusively  that  Marbeck  intended  to  follow  the 
ancient  use  of  Sarum  (the  great  standard  of 
English  choral  music)  note  for  note,  as  far  as  the 
rules  of  plain-song  would  permit ;  and  that  where 
his  notation  varies  frt>m  that  of  Sarum,  the 
variation  is  due  to  the  dilTerence  between  the 
English  and  Latin  syllables,  and  as  such  is 
merely  what  the  technical  rules  of  plain-song 
would  dictate 

It  would  appear  then  that  as  regards  plain- 
song,  the  Reformation  brought  little  or  no 
change  to  our  services  ;  the  ancient  melodies 
were  preserved  intact,  except  where  change  was 
required  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  lituigy. 

As  to  compositions  in  harmony,  these,  as  we 
saw  above,  had  been  undoubtedly  introduced  into 
the  service  to  some  extent  before  the  Refor- 
mation, but  were  sung  to  Latin  words.  During 
the  changing  times  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  when  the  form  of  church 
service  was  not  yet  settled,  the  great  church 
composers  wrote  and  arranged  for  whatever  ser- 
vices were  established  at  the  time— for  the  Latin 
words  of  matins,  vespers,  the  little  hours,  and 
the  mass,  or  for  the  English  canticles  of  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer,  and  for  the  English  Com- 
munion Service,  according  as  the  Romish  or 
Protestant  liturgy  was  recognised.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  Byrd's  *  Ne  irascaris,  Domine,' 
and  'Bow  thine  ear,  0  Lord,'  the  same  music 
was  set  to  the  two  languages,  or  what  had 
been  written  for  the  one  was  adapted  to  the  other. 
And  thus  the  change  of  ritual  maybe  said  to  have 
affected  compositions  in  harmony  even  less  than 
it  affected  the  mere  melodic  forms  or  plain-song. 

Though  a  complete  scheme  for  the  musical 
service  was  set  forth  in  Marbeck's  book  (except 
for  the  litany,  which  Cranmer  had  already 
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sapplied,  and  the  Psalms,  which  no  doabt  Mar- 
beck  intended  to  be  sung  in  the  manner  he  indi- 
cated for  the  Canticles,  viz.  in  the  old  plain-song); 
the  canticles  and  other  parts  of  the  service  were 
set  very  frequently  in  harmony,  about  the  time 
when  Marbeck's  book  appeared.  All  the  church 
musicians  whose  harmonised  compositions  remain 
to  us,  from  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  onwards, 
have  set  the  canticles  anthemwise  as  <  services ' ; 
and  thus,  even  while  Marbeck's  was  the  only 
authorised  musical-service  book,  a  more  perfect 
system  was  displayed  alongside  of  it.  Hearers 
could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  superiority  of 
harmonised  canticles  and  services  over  the  simple 
melodies  sung  in  unison,  of  which  Marbeck's 
book  consists.  Dr.  Jebb  considers  that  the  latter 
work  was  only  meant  as  an  elementary  and 
tentative  one,  and  that  it  never  became  authori- 
tative. However  this  may  be,  it  was  superseded 
by  a  work  containing  harmonised  compositions, 
oontributed  by  Tallis,  Shepherd,  Tavemer,  and 
some  others.  This  was  John  Day's  book,  pub- 
lished in  1560,  and  entitled,  *  Certaine  Notes, 
set  forth  in  foure  and  three  partes,  to  be  sung 
at  the  Morning,  Communion,  and  Evening 
Praier,  .  .  .  and  unto  them  be  added  divers 
Godly  praiers  and  psalmes  in  the  like  forme.' 

The  latter  clause  leads  us  to  the  consideration 
of  the  anthem,  with  reference  to  which  Blunt 
{Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer) 
says  as  follows : — *  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  time  when  the  practice  of  popular  hymn 
and  metrical  psalm  singing  established  itself 
in  connection  with  our  revised  ritual,  though 
independently  of  its  direct  authority.  Such 
singing  was  in  use  early  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
having  doubtless  been  borrowed  from  the  Pro- 
testants abroad.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
quasi-official  sanction  to  a  custom  which  it  would 
have  been  very  unwise  to  repress,  it  was  ordained 
by  a  royal  injunction  in  the  year  1559,  that 
while  there  was  to  be  a  'modest  and  distinct 
song  so  used  in  all  parts  of  the  conmion  prayer, 
that  the  same  might  be  understanded  as  if  it 
wehe  read  without  singing'  (in  other  words, 
while  the  old  traditional  plain-song  in  its  simpli- 
fied form  is  to  be  employed  throughout  the 
whole  service,  yet)  *  for  the  comforting  of  such 
as  delight  in  music  it  may  be  permitted  that  in 
the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  common 
prayer  there  may  be  sung  an  hymn  or  such  like 
song,  to  the  praise  of  Almighty  God,  in  the 
best  melody  and  music  that  may  be  devised, 
having  respect  that  the  sentence  of  the  hymn 
may  be  understanded  k  perceived.' 

This  ii^junction  gave  legal  authority  to  the 
setting  of  English  words  to  be  sung  anthemwise. 
The  first  anthems  written  for  the  Reformed 
Church  are  fhll,  i«.  sung  in  regular  alternation 
by  the  whole  choir ;  they  resemble  the  motets 
of  the  Italian  Church,  which  ftimished  models 
to  the  first  English  anthem -writers.  'Verse 
anthems,'  i,e,  those  in  which  certain  passageii 


called  verses,  were  sung  in  slower  time,  not  by 
all  the  voices  on  one  side  but  by  a  selected 
number,  were  introduced  about  1670 ;  though 
Dr.  Jebb  informs  the  writer  that  precedents  for 
verse  anthems  existed  in  the  pre-Reformation 
service. 

As  principal  composers  of  cathedral  music 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  Rebellion  we  may 
mention  Tye,  Tallis,  Farrant,  Shepherd,  Taver- 
ner,  Redford,  Morley,  Byrd,  Bull,  and  Gibbons. 
The  compositions  of  this  period  are  more  con- 
spicuous for  technical  skill  than  for  musical 
expression,  and  little  difference  can  be  traced 
between  the  secular  and  the  sacred  style.  Dr. 
Jebb,  however,  maintains  that  the  latter  was  at 
least  national  and  peculiar  to  this  country,  and 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  not  indebted 
to  Palestrina  ;  which  statement  he  supports  by 
urging  the  similarity  of  the  style  of  Byrd  and 
Tallis  to  that  of  Robert  White,  who  was  anterior 
to  the  great  Italian  composer. 

Under  the  Commonwealth,  music,  except  in 
the  form  of  metrical  psalmody,  was  exxtelled 
from  English  churches  ;  it  was  restored  in  1660 
by  Charles  II.,  the  effect  of  whose  French  tastes 
upon  cathedral  music  is  thus  described  by 
Tudway  (Bumey's  History,  voL  iii  448) :  '  His 
majesty  was  soon  tired  with  the  grave  and 
solemn  way  which  had  been  establish^  by  Bird 
and  others,  and  ordered  the  composers  of  his 
chapel  to  add  symphonies  with  instruments  to 
their  anthems ;  and  established  a  select  number 
of  his  private  music  to  play  the  symphony  and 
ritomellos  which  he  had  appointed.  The  old 
masters  of  music,  Dr.  Child,  Dr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Low,  etc.,  hardly  knew  how  to  comport  them- 
selves with  these  new-fangled  ways,  but  pro- 
ceeded in  their  compositions  according  to  the 
old  style.'  There  was  great  difficulty  during 
the  first  years  of  the  Restoration  in  finding  boys 
capable  of  singing  in  the  choirs,  since  the  art 
hod  been  so  much  neglected  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate. Hawkins  (History  of  Music,  iv.  849) 
says  on  this  point,  '  Nay,  to  such  streights  were 
they  driven,  that  for  a  twelvemonth  after  the 
Restoration  the  clergy  were  forced  to  supply  the 
want  of  boys  by  comets,  and  men  who  had 
feigned  voices.' 

It  appears  from  a  i>assage  in  the  life  of  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  (Biographia  BrUannicOj  p. 
4255)  that  comets  had  been  before  introduced  ; 
for  an  allusion  is  made  to  the  'solenm  musio 
with  the  voices  and  organs,  comets  and  sack- 
huts ' ;  and  in  Stow's  Annals  (864),  we  read 
that  at  the  churching  of  the  Queen  after  the 
birth  of  Maiy  daughter  of  James  I.,  in  the 
Royal  Chapel,  sundry  anthems  were  sung  with 
organ,  comets,  saokbuts,  and  other  instruments 
of  music'    [See  Anthbm,  2nd  period.] 

<  In  about  four  or  five  years'  time,'  says  Tud- 
way, 'some  of  the  forwardest  and  brightest 
children  of  the  chapel,  as  Pelham  Humphrey, 
John  Blow,  etc.,  be^n  to  be  masters  of  a  faoolty 
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in  composing;  this  his  majesty  greatly  en- 
couraged, by  indulging  their  youthful  fancies. 
In  a  few  years  more,  several  others  educated  in 
the  chapel,  composed  in  this  style ;  otherwise 
it  was  vain  to  please  his  majesty.'  The  peculiar 
influence  here  ascribed  to  Oharles  II.  may  be 
traced  in  the  works  of  Humphrey,  Blow,  Wise, 
and  their  contemporaries,  in  the  too  evident 
aim  at  effect,  and  the  mannerisms  and  exagger- 
ated ornaments  which  characterise  them  ;  even 
the  great  genius  of  Purcell  did  not  escape  the 
effect  of  Charles's  fantastic  tastes.  Many  of 
his  finest  anthems  are  disfigured  by  symphonies 
of  such  a  kind  as  were  evidently  invented  merely 
to  gratify  the  king's  desire  for  French  manner- 
isms. But  it  was  in  the  18th  century  that  the 
lowest  musical  standard  prevailed  in  the  service 
of  the  church.  A  florid  sing-song  melody,  with 
a  trivial  accompaniment,  was  the  type  to  which 
everything  was  sacrificed,  and  a  rage  set  in  for 
objectionable  adaptations  and  arrangements. 
The  works  of  Jackson  and  Kent  may  be  taken 
as  specimens  of  this  class,  though  one  worthy 
exception  should  be  noticed  in  I>r.  Boyce. 

Within  the  last  sixty  years  choral  communions 
have  been  introduced :  they  had  been  discarded 
at  the  Bestoration,  from  which  time  up  to  1840 
the  Oommunion  Service  was  never  set  to  music 
except  in  so  far  as  parts  of  it,  e.g.  the  Sanctus, 
and  the  Gloria,  were  arranged  as  anthems  and 
introits.  s.  H.  d. 

CATHEDRAL  MUSIO  (2).  For  the  con- 
tents  of  various  important  collections  of  anthems 
and  services  see  Arnold,  Barnard,  Boyoe, 
and  TuDWAT. 

CATHERINE  OBEY,  an  opera  in  8  acts ; 
libretto  by  Bunn  ;  music  by  Balfe.  Produced 
at  Drury  Lane  May  27,  1837,  the  composer 
himself  playing  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  o. 

CATJiEY,  Anne,  was  bom  in  1745  in  an 
alley  near  Tower  Hill,  of  very  humble  parents, 
her  fikther  being  a  hackney  coachman,  and  her 
mother  a  washerwoman.  Endowed  with  great 
personal  beauty,  a  charming  voice,  and  a  natural 
talent  for  singing,  she  gained  her  living  at  the 
early  age  of  ten  years  by  singing  in  the  public 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  for  the 
diversion  of  the  officers  quartered  in  the  Tower. 
When  about  fifteen  years  of  age  she  was  appren- 
ticed by  her  father  to  William  Bates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  regular  instruction  in  the  art  of 
singing,  Oatley  binding  himself  in  the  penalty 
of  £200  for  her  due  fulfilment  of  the  covenants 
in  the  indenture.  She  made  rapid  progress,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1 762  made  her  first  appearance 
in  public  at  Vauxhall  Gardens.  On  Oct  8  in 
the  same  year  she  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  as  the  Pastoral  Nymph  in  Dr.  Dalton's 
alteration  of  Milton's  *  Oomus.'  Early  in  1763 
she  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Francis  Blake 
Delaval,  a  young  baronet,  who  prevailed  on  her 
to  quit  the  house  of  Bates  and  reside  with  him. 
Desirous  of  obtaining  a  legal  control  over  her, 


Delaval,  in  April  1793,  induced  Bates  to  consent 
to  an  arrangement  for  his  pupil  doing  some  act 
which  would  put  an  end  to  the  apprenticeship, 
Delaval  paying  him  the  £200  penalty,  and  also 
the  amount  of  an  engagement  he  had  entered 
into  for  her  singing  during  the  summer  season  at 
Marylebone  Gsurdens.  She  was  then  oolourably 
apprenticed  to  Delaval  to  be  taught  singing  by 
him.  Application  being  made  to  her  father,  who 
was  then  coachman  to  Barclay,  the  quaker,  of 
Cheapside,  for  his  concurrence,  he  consulted  his 
master,  who,  shocked  at  the  iniquity  of  the  trans- 
action, at  once  sent  Oatley  to  his  attorney.  A 
habeas  corpus  was  obtained  for  Delaval  to  pro- 
duce Anne  Oatley  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  where  the  affair  being  inquired  into,  the 
Court  ordered  that  Delaval,  Bates,  and  John 
Frayne,  an  attorney  employed  by  Delaval,  should 
be  prosecuted  for  conspiracy,  the  Chief  Justice, 
Loid  Mansfield,  denouncing  their  conduct  in 
strongly  indignant  language.  They  were  accord- 
ingly tried,  convicted,  and  fined.  In  the  summer 
of  1768  Anne  Oatley  fulfilled  her  engagement 
at  Marylebone  Gkoxiens,  and  shortly  afterwards 
became  a  pupil  of  Macklin,  the  actor,  who  pro- 
cured her  an  engagement  at  Dublin,  where  she 
became  a  great  favourite.  0'Keeffe,thedramatiBt, 
who  became  acquainted  with  her  ther6,  says,  in 
his  amusing  RernvniwenoeSf  *  She  wore  her  hair 
plain  over  her  forehead  in  an  even  line  almost  to  • 
her  eyebrows.  This  set  the  fashion  in  Dublin, 
and  the  word  was  with  all  the  ladies  to  have 
their  hair  CcUley-fied,*    He  elsewhere  observes, 

*  She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  I 
ever  saw ;  the  expression  of  her  eyes  and  the 
smiles  and  dimples  that  played  round  her  Hps 
and  cheeks  enchanting.  She  was  eccentric,  but 
had  an  excellent  heart'  In  1770  she  returned 
to  England,  and  reappeared  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  on  Oct.  1  as  Rosetta  in  *  Love  in  a  Vil- 
lage.' After  the  season  she  was  again  engaged 
at  Marylebone  Gardens,  where  she  appeared  on 
July  30,  1771,  and  sang  until  the  close  of  the 
season.  On  Feb.  6,  1773,  O'Hara's  burletta, 
•The  Golden  Pippin,*  was  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  Miss  Oatley  performed  the 
part  of  Juno  with  a  spirit  and  humour  that  ex- 
cited the  utmost  applause,  and  was  particularly 
admired  for  her  singing  of  two  of  the  songs,  viz. 

•  Push  about  the  jorum,' — the  tune  of  which  has 
been  used  for  an  almost  endless  number  of  comic 
songs, — and  'Where's  the  mortal  can  resist  me  V 
— the  tune  of  which,  slightly  varied,  has  long 
been  associated  with  the  hymn, '  Lo,  He  comes.' 
nrhe  tune,  which  was  not  in  the  original  bur- 
lesque, was  introduced  into  it  at  a  revival  in 
1776. '  It  appears  to  have  been  first  sung  in 
Dublin  by  Mahon,  and  to  be  the  composition 
of  Thomas  Carter.  (See  Carter,  and  Lo,  Hb 
CoMSs).]  Having  amassed  an  independence  Miss 
Oatley  retired  from  public  life  in  1 784.  She  died 
Oct.  14, 1789,  at  the  house  of  General  Lasoelles 
(to  whom  she  was  married),  near  Brentford.  The 
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pablio  prints  of  the  day  eult^gimd  her  as  a  good 
mother,  a  chaste  wife,  and  an  accomplished 
woman.  w.  h.  h. 

CAIJRROT,  Francois  Eustache  du,  Sienr 
de  St.  Fr^min,  bom  at  Gerberoj  near  Beaavais 
in  Feb.  1549,  died  in  Paris,  August  7,  1609 ; 
canon  of  the  Ste.  Ohapelle  and  prior  of  St.  AIouI 
de  Provins ;  a  composer  of  great  merit  in  his 
day.  He  was  appointed  director  of  the  King's 
band  in  1569,  and  continued  in  office  during  the 
reigns  of  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  and  Henry  fiV. 
In  1599  the  post  of  Surintendant  de  la  Musique 
du  Boi  was  created  for  him.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Church  des  Grands  Augnstins.  A  monu- 
ment (destroyed  in  the  Revolution)  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  his  successor  Nicolas  Form^, 
with  an  epitaph  by  his  friend  Cardinal  du  Perron. 
Du  Caurroy  was  called  by  his  contemporaries 
'  Prince  des  professeurs  de  musique,'  a  title  he 
shared  with  Orlando  Lasso  and  Palestrina.  His 
compositions  include  '  Missa  pro  defunctis,'  per- 
formed at  the  funerals  of  the  kings  of  France 
until  the  18th  century  ;  one  copy  only  exists  at 
the  Biblioth^ue-Nationale  in  Paris;  'Preces 
ecclesiastics '  for  five  voices  (two  books)  (Paris, 
1609),  and  published  by  his  grandnephew  Andr4 
Pitart,  'Fantaisies'  in  three,  four,  five,  and  six 
parts  (Paris,  1610)  and  'Melanges  de  musique' 
(Paris,  1610)  from  which  Bumey  prints  in  his 
third  volume  a  Noel  in  four  parts.  Du  Caurroy 
has  been  credited  with  the  airs  'Charmante 
Oabrielle '  and  *  Vive  Henri  IV.'        ii.  o.  c. 

CAUSTON,  Thomas,  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  YI.,Mary, 
and  Elizabeth.  He  contributed  to  the  curious 
collection  published  by  John  Day,  the  eminent 
printer,  in  1 560,  in  separate  parts,  under  the  title 
of  '  Certain  Notes,  set  forth  in  four  and  three 
parts,  to  be  sung  at  the  Morning,  Communion, 
and  Evening  Prayer' ;  he  was  also  a  contributor 
to  the  collection  of  psalm  tunes  published  by  Day 
in  1568  under  the  title  of  'The  whole  Psalmes 
in  fours  parts,  which  may  be  sung  to  all  musical 
instruments.'  Some  of  his  compositions  are  in 
Add.  MSS.  30,480-4  and  31,226.  Causton 
died  Oct  28, 1569.  A  *  Yenite  exultemus,'  and 
a  Communion  service  by  him  were  reprinted  by 
Dr.  Jebb  in  1862.  w.  H.  H. 

CA  VACCIO,  Giovanni,  was  bom  at  Bergamo 
about  1556,  and  was  in  1581  maestro  at  the 
CathedraL  Thence  after  twenty -three  years' 
service  he  was  called  to  be  maestro  at  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  at  Bergamo,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death,  August  11,  1626.  Cavaccio  contributed 
to  a  collection  of  Psalms,  dedicated  in  1592  to 
Palestrina.  His  works  include  a  Requiem  pub- 
lished at  Milan,  1611  ;  Magnificats,  1581  and 
1582 ;  Psalms,  1585 ;  Madrigals,  1585, 1597,  etc. 
(see  list  in  Quellen-Lexikon),  Some  of  his  pieces 
are  found  in  the  '  Parnassus  musicus '  of  Beiga- 
meno,  and  three  organ  pieces  are  given  in  voL  iiL 
of  Torohi's  VArU  Muticale  in  Italia,  o. 

OAVAILLE,  the  name  of  several  generatioDa 


of  diBtinguished  organ-builders  in  the  south  of 
France.  The  most  eminent  member  of  the  family 
was  Aristidb  CAVAiLLi-CoL,  bom  at  Mont- 
pellier,  Feb.  2, 1 8 1 1 .  The  name  of  Col  was  that 
of  his  grandmother.  In  1883  he  went  to  Paris, 
to  see  what  progress  was  being  made  in  his  art, 
but  without  the  intention  of  establishing  himself 
there.  Hearing  that  there  was  to  be  a  com- 
petition for  the  construction  of  a  large  organ  for 
the  royal  church  of  St.  Denis,  he  determined  to 
send  in  a  tender,  although  only  two  days  re- 
mained for  preparing  it.  When  called  up  before 
the  committee  he  gave  them  such  interesting 
explanations  of  his  plans  that  they  decided  to 
accept  his  tender.  Barker's  pneumatic  lever 
was  first  used  in  this  oi^gan.  He  thus  became 
established  in  Paris,  built  the  fine  organ  of  the 
Madeleine,  and  many  others  in  the  capital  and 
in  the  provinces.  [He  wrote  iitudes  expert- 
mentaux  sur  lea  tuyaux  cCorgvs  (1849) ;  De 
VorgtLe  et  de  son  architecture  (1856)  ;  and  Prqjet 
cCorgvs  monumental  pour  la  basilique  de  St, 
Pierre  de  Rome  (1875).  He  died  in  Paris  in 
January  1886.1  v.  DE  P. 

CAVALIERI,  Emilio  del,  was  a  Roman 
gentleman  of  good  family  and  fine  musical  per- 
ceptions. He  was  bom  about  the  year  1 550,  and 
is  generally  considered  to  have  died  some  time 
before  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  for  his  most 
important  work,  'La  Rappresentazione  di  Anima 
e  di  Corpo,'  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  1600,  and  all  tiie  accounts  of  him  agree  in 
stating  that  it  was  not  performed  in  his  life- 
time. [Riemann,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Rassegna  Nassionale  of  Nov.  15,  1893,  gives 
the  date  of  Cavalieri's  death  as  March  11, 1602.] 
He  spent  a  great  portion  of  his  life  at  the  coiut 
of  Ferdinand  dei  Medici,  who  appointed  him  to 
the  quaintly-named  office  of '  Inspector-General 
of  the  Artists'  at  Florence.  There  he  lived  upon 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Giovanni  Bardi  of  Ver- 
nio,  Giulio  Caccini,  Vincenzo  Galilei,  Peri,  Corsi, 
and  Rinuccini,  a  group  of  accomplished  artists 
and  gentlemen,  who  were  bent  upon  freeing 
music  from  the  trammels  of  the  'stile  osservato,' 
and  bringing  about  some  better  result  from  the 
union  of  instruments,  poetry,  and  the  human 
voice  than  had  up  to  their  time  been  achieved. 

Cavalieri,  then,  was  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
jectors of  instrumental  accompaniment,  and 
among  the  first  to  employ  that  early  form  of  it 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Basso  Continuo, 
with  figures  and  signs  attached  to  guide  the 
different  instruments  in  filling  up  tiie  inter- 
mediate parts.  Alessandro  Guidotti,  who  pub- 
lished 'La  Rappresentarione  di  Anima  e  di 
Corpo,'  in  1600,  thus  explains  the  system  of 
the  ' Basso  figurato ' : — 'I  numeri  piccoli  posti 
sopra  le  note  del  basso  continuato  per  suonare, 
significano  le  consonanze  e  le  dissonanze  di  tal 
numero,  come  il  3  terza,  il  4  quarto,  e  coA  di 
mano  in  mano.'  Cavalieri  did  not  attempt  to 
elaborate  the  accompaniment  thus  suggested; 
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a  great  deal  was  still  left  to  the  players  them- 
selves, just  as  in  the  plain-song  the  underlying 
parts  were  filled  in  by  what  in  England  was 
known  as  '  descant,'  and  in  Italy  as  *  II  Contra- 
punto  della  Mente.'  Not  the  less,  however,  did 
the  labours  of  Cavalieri  and  his  contemporaries 
constitute  at  onoe  a  starting-point  and  a  stride  in 
art  He  was  also  among  the  earliest  employers 
of  vocal  ornaments,  such  as  the  gruppetto  or 
groppolo,  the  monaohina,  the  zimbalo,  and 
perhaps  the  trillo.  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  the  last  mentioned  was  the 
true  'shake,'  that  is  to  say,  a  rapid  oscillation 
between  two  tones  or  semitones ;  or  whether  it 
was  only  a  certain  vibratory  production  of  the 
voice,  probably  considered  an  elegance  in  early 
times,  but  now  more  fitly  estimated  as  a  fault 
common  among  bad  singers,  and  known  as  the 
<  tremolo.'    [Shake  ;  T&bmolo.] 

A  dramatic  tendency  naturally  arose  out  of 
the  desire  to  make  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
subservient  to  the  illustration  of  words,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  therefore  that  Oavalieri  should 
have  produced  musical  dramas.  Of  these  he  com- 
posed four — *  II  Satiro'  (1 590) ;  '  La  disperazione 
di  Fileno,'  'II  giuoco  della  cieca'  (1595) ;  and '  La 
Rappresentazione,'  mentioned  already.  They 
were  one  and  all  of  them  arrangements  of  words 
provided  by  Laura  Guidiccioni,  an  accomplished 
lady  of  the  Lucchesini  family.  Of  these  works 
the  last  named  only  was  edited,  as  stated  above, 
by Guidottiof  Bologna.  [See  theJiivistaAftuicaU 
IkUianOt  vol.  ix.  p.  797.]  B.  H.  P. 

CAVALIERI,  Eatharina,  dramatic  singer, 
bom  at  Wahring,  Vienna,  1761.  At  a  very  early 
age  she  was  placed  under  Salieri  by  some  wealthy 
connoisseurs  who  had  heard  her  sing  in  church, 
and  in  1775,  when  barely  fourteen,  was  engaged 
at  the  Italian  Opera.  A  year  later  the  Emperor 
Joseph  founded  a  German  Opera,  to  which  she 
was  transferred.  As  Cavalieri  never  sang  out  of 
Vienna  her  name  is  almost  unknown  elsewhere, 
but  Mozart's  approval  stamps  her  as  an  artist  of 
the  firat  rank.  In  one  of  his  letters  (1785)  he 
says,  '  She  was  a  singer  of  whom  Germany  might 
well  be  proud ' ;  and  it  was  for  her  he  competed 
the  part  of  Constance  in  the  '  Entfiihrung,'  the 
soprano  part  in  'Davidde  penitente,'  that  of 
Mme.  Silberklang  in  the  'Schauspiel- Director,' 
and  the  air  'Mi  tradi'  in  'Don  Giovanni,'  on 
its  first  representation  at  Vienna,  May  7,  1788. 
Salieri  called  her  his  favourite  pupil,  and  wrote 
the  principal  parts  of  several  operas  for  her.  She 
sang  in  nearly  all  the  oratorios  produced  by  the 
Tonkiinstler-Societat  (now  the  Haydn- Verein), 
and  maintained  her  popularity  to  the  last, 
against  many  eminent  singers.  Her  voice  was 
of  considerable  compass,  and  she  was  a  culti- 
vated musician.  She  made  up  for  her  want  of 
personal  attractions  by  her  fascinating  manners. 
She  was  compelled,  from  over-exertion,  to  retire 
when  in  the  prime  of  life  (1793),  and  died  June 
80,  1801.  0.  F.  p. 


CAVALLERIA  RUSTICAKA,  opera  in  one 
act,  libretto  by  G.  Tai^oni-Tozzetti  and  G. 
Menasci,  founded  on  a  tale  by  Veiga.  Set  to 
music  by  Pietro  Mascagni  for  the  prize  offered 
by  the  publisher  Sonzogno,  which  was  awarded 
to  it.  It  was  first  performed  at  the  Costanzi 
Theatre,  Rome,  May  17,  1890  ;  in  London,  at 
the  ShaJftesbury  Theatre  (under  the  direction  of 
Signer  Lago),  Oct  19,  1891  ;  and  at  Covent 
Garden  (under  Harris),  May  16,  1892. 

CAVALLI,  PiBTRO  Frangesgo,  eminent 
composer  of  the  17th  century,  bom  at  Crema, 
Venice,  in  1599  or  1600.  His  real  name  was 
Oaletti-Bruni,  and  he  took  that  of  Cavalli  from 
his  patron,  a  Venetian  nobleman.  In  1617  he 
becune  singer  in  the  choir  of  St.  Mark's  under 
Monteverde ;  in  1689  organist  of  the  second 
organ ;  in  1665  organist  of  the  first  oi^n  in 
that  church  ;  in  1668  maestro  di  cappella  ;  and 
on  Jan.  14,  1676,  he  died.  Of  his  church 
music  nothing  has  been  published  beyond 
'Musiche  sacre,'  containing  a  Mass,  Psalms, 
and  Antiphons,  for  two  to  twelve  voices  (Venice, 
1656),  and  Vespers  for  eight  voices  (t6.  1675). 
Santini  possessed  a  Requiem  of  his  (sung  at 
Cavalli's  funeral)  for  eight  voices  in  MS.  His 
operas  were  very  numerous.  He  began  to 
write  for  the  theatre  in  1689  ('Le  Nozze  di 
Teti'),  and  continued  so  to  do  for  thirty -two 
years.  There  were  then  five  theatres  in  Venice, 
and  Cavalli^  was  fully  employed.  Eitner 
{Quellen-Lexucon)  gives  a  list  of  twenty-seven 
operas  still  extimt  in  MS.  In  1660  he  was 
called  to  Paris  for  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  produced  his  opera  of '  Xerse '  in  the  Grand 
Gallery  of  the  Louvre  ;  to  Paris  again  in  1662 
for  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  when  he  brought 
out '  Ercole  amante ' ;  and  to  Innsprack  for  the 
fgte  on  the  reception  of  Queen  Christina.  His 
wife  belonged  to  the  Sozomeni  family  ;  he  grew 
rich  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his 
fellow -citizens.  He  took  the  opera  from  the 
hands  of  Monteverde,  and  maintained  it  with 
much  dramatic  power  and  with  a  force  of 
rhythm  before  unknown.  An  air  by  CavaUi 
and  some  fragments  will  be  found  in  Bume/s 
History f  vol.  iv.  [Two  three-part  motets  and  one 
two-partwere  printed  in  Marcello's  Sacra  Corona, 
Venice,  1656.  For  further  information  as  to 
Cavalli  and  his  influence  on  dramatic  music, 
see  Parry's  Afusic  of  the  X  Vllth  Century  {Ox- 
ford History  of  Music  y  vol.  iii) ;  articles  by 
Ambros  in  the  Neut  Zciisehr.f  Mus,,  1869,  vol. 
Ixv.  p.  314  j^. ;  by  H.  Eretzschmar  in  the  Vierlel- 
jdhrsschrift  fur  Mus.-  Wiss, ,  1892,  p.  1  Jf. ;  and 
Galvani's  Teatri  mttsicali  di  Venezia,']        o. 

CAVALLINI,  Ernesto,  a  great  clarinet- 
player,  bom  at  Milan,  August  80, 1807.  He  was 
taught  in  the  Milan  Conservatorio,  and  after  an 
engagement  at  Venice  and  considerable  travel- 
ling he  retnmed  to  his  native  city,  first  as  player 
in  the  Soala  orchestra,  and  then  as  professor  in 
the  Conservatorio.     In  1852  he  accepted  a  post 
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at  St.  Petersburg,  which  he  filled  for  fifteen 
years,  after  which  he  returned  to  Milan  in  1870, 
and  died  there  Jan.  7,  1878.  In  1842  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  Paris  Academic  des  Beaux 
Arts.  Cavallini  travelled  much  and  was  weU 
known  in  Paris,  London,  and  Brussels.  He 
played  a  concerto  of  his  own  at  the  Philharmonic 
Concert,  June  28,  1845.  F^tis  describes  his 
volubility  and  technique  as  prodigious,  and  his 
breath  as  inexhaustible  ;  his  intonation  was  also 
very  good,  though  his  instrument  was  only  the 
old  six-keyed  clarinet.  The  late  H.  Lazarus 
considered  his  music  very  difficult,  his  studies 
and  duets  excellent ;  and  said  that  although  his 
tone  was  not  of  the  purest,  he  might  well  be  called 
the  Paganini  of  the  clarinet  for  his  wonderful 
execution.  lists  of  his  works  are  given  by  F^tis, 
and  by  Pougin  in  the  Supplement  thereto,    o. 

CAVATINA  (Ital.,  diminution  of  eavcUa,  the 
act  of  producing  tone  from  a  musical  instru- 
ment) originally  signified  a  short  song,  without 
a  second  part  and  the  repetition  of  the  first, 
but  has  been  frequently  applied  to  a  smooth 
melodious  air,  forming  part  of  a  grand  scena  or 
movement.  Thus  Mozart's  noble  scena '  Andro- 
meda' commences  with  a  recitative  *Ah,  lo 
previdi ! '  followed  by  aria,  allegro,  then  more 
recitatives  in  several  tempi,  and  lastly  a  cava- 
tina,  andantino.  Examples  of  cavatine  may  be 
found  in  many  well-known  operas.  The  word 
is  sometimes  used  for  a  complete  air  or  song, 
as  in  Gounod's  '  Rom^ ' — '  L'amour  1  oui,  son 
ardeur  a  trouble*;  and  in  'Faust' — *  Salve 
dimora.'  In  the  full  score  of  Mendelssohn's 
*St.  Paul,'  'Be  thou  faithful  unto  death'  is 
called  a  cavatina,  but  in  the  vocal  scores  it  is 
described  as  an  aria.  Beethoven  has  given  this 
title  to  the  second  slow  movement.  Adagio 
moUo  espressivOf  in  his  great  Quartet  in  Bb 
*  (op.  180),  one  of  the  most  touching  and  indi- 
vidual pieces  to  be  found  in  all  his  works.  It 
consists  of  a  song  in  two  strains  in  £  flat  and 
A  flat,  an  episode  in  E  flat  minor  (expressive  of 
the  deepest  distress,  and  marked  in  the  auto- 
graph BeklemnU — choked  with  grief),  and  a 
return  to  the  original  strain.  [Add.  MS.  14,221 
(f.  86),  in  the  British  Museum,  contains  a 
Recitative  con  Cavata  by  Cafaro.]     w.  H.  c. 

CAVENDISH,  Michael,  was  the  composer 
of  a  set  of  '  Ayres  for  four  Voyces,'  published 
in  1599.  He  contributed  a  madrigal — 'Come, 
gentle  swaines ' — to  *  The  Triumphes  oiOriana,' 
1601,  and  was  one  of  the  ten  composers  who 
harmonised  the  tunes  for  '  The  Whole  Booke  of 
Psalmes  with  their  wonted  Tunes  as  they  are 
song  in  Churches  composed  into  foure  parts,' 
published  in  1592  by  Thomas  Este.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  biography.  w.  h.  h. 

CAVOS,  Cattekino,  bom  in  Venice,  1776,  son 
of  the  musical  director  of  the  famous  '  Fenice ' 
Theatre.  At  fourteen  he  was  the  chosen  candi- 
date for  the  post  of  organist  to  St.  Mark's,  but 
relinquished  his  chance  in  favour  of  a  popr 


musician.  He  became  by  turns  assistant  to 
his  father,  conductor  of  the  opera  in  Padua, 
and  teacher  in  Venice.  In  1797  he  went  to 
Russia  as  conductor  of  Astarti's  opera  company. 
When  the  Emperor  Paul  succeeded  Catharine  II., 
the  company  was  disbanded,  but  Cavos  remained 
in  Russia,  and,  in  1799,  was  made  director  of 
the  Italian  and  Russian  operas,  and  Professor 
in  the  Theatrical  SchooL  It  was  his  duty  to 
compose  for  three  companies — Italian,  Russian, 
and  French.  The  success  of  his  operas  on 
Russian  fiiiry- tales  encouraged  him  to  make 
some  tentative  efforts  for  national  colouring  in 
his  music  '  Ivan  Sonsanin,'  an  opera  on  the 
same  subject  as  '  A  life  for  the  Tsar,'  met  with 
great  success  in  1815.  The  Russian  element  is 
very  slight  in  the  music  of  Cavos  ;  nevertheless 
he  must  be  reckoned  one  of  the  first  to  start 
that  movement  towards  nationality  in  music 
which  Verstorsky  strove  to  develop,  and  which 
eventually  culminated  in  the  genius  of  Glinka. 
Cavos  composed  a  vast  number  of, operas  and 
vaudevilles.  His  music  was  pleasing  but  not 
inspired.    He  died  in  Russia  in  1840.     R.  N. 

CAZZATI,  Maurizio,  bom  at  Guastalla 
about  1620,  died  there  1677,  was  organist  of 
S.  Andrea  in  Mantua  in  1641,  maestro  di 
cappella  to  the  Duke  of  Sabioneta,  from  1648  to 
1651  at  the  Accademia  della  Morte  in  Ferrara, 
in  1653  was  appointed  maestro  di  cappella  at 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Bergamo,  and  in  1658  to 
San  Petronio  in  Bologna.  He  resigned  this 
post  in  1671,  possibly  on  account  of  a  violent 
quarrel  with  Arresti,  organist  of  the  same 
church,  who  had  severely  criticised  the  Kyrie 
in  a  mass  of  Cazzati's.  His  '  Rispoeta  aUe  op- 
positioni,'  etc.,  was  printed  at  Bologna,  1668. 
His  voluminous  compositions  (for  list  see  the 
QuelUfi'Lexikon)  comprise  masses,  psalms,  and 
motets,  besides  canzonets  and  airs,  and  sonatas 
and  other  instrumental  works.  One  of  his 
motets,  'Sunt  breves  mundi  Rosse,'  was  printed 
in  Ballard's  collection  for  1712,  and  other 
pieces  in  Profe's  ChisUicher  Concerten  (Leipzig, 
1641). 

CEBELL,  a  name  used  by  Purcell  and  others 
for  the  dance  form  now  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Gavotte.  An  instance  occurs  in  a  suite 
of  Purcell's  printed  in  Pauer's  'Old  Euglish 
Composers,'  and  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Purcell 
Society's  publications,  and  '  The  Old  Cebell '  is 
given  by  Hawkins,  History ^  App.  22.         M. 

CECILIA,  ST.,  Virgin  and  Martyr,  was  a 
young  Roman  lady  of  noble  birth,  who,  being 
educated  in  the  Christian  faith,  vowed  to  lead  a 
celibate  life  and  to  devote  herself  to  the  service 
of  religion.  She  was,  however,  compelled  by  her 
parents  to  marry  Valerianus,  a  young  Roman 
noble  and  a  Pagan,  with  whom  she  prevailed  so 
much  as  not  only  to  induce  him  to  respect  her 
vow,  but,  with  his  brother,  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith.  Seized  and  brought  before  the 
Pagan  authorities,  and  refusing  to  abjure  their 
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faith,  thejwere  oondemned  to  death,  the  brothers 
being  decapitated,  and  the  virgin- wife  placed  in 
«  dry  bath  with  fire  beneath,  which  failing  to 
terminate  her  existence  as  rapidly  as  her  per- 
•ecntors  desired,  they  sent  an  executioner  to 
despatch  her  by  severing  her  head  from  her  body. 
These  events  occurred  at  Rome  about  229,  under 
Alexander  Severus,  according  to  most  writers, 
although  some  state  them  to  have  happened  in 
Sicily  under  Marcus  Aurelius  between  176  and 
180.  Her  house  at  Rome,  where  she  was  put  to 
death,  was  converted  into  a  church,  or  a  church 
was  built  over  it,  to  which  in  821  her  remains, 
with  those  of  her  husband,  his  brother,  and  other 
martyrs,  were  translated.  This  church  was  re- 
paired and  sumptuously  embellished  in  1699,  and 
«  monument  of  the  saint  erected. 

St  Oedlia  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  tute- 
lary saint  of  music  and  musicians,  but  the  period 
at  which  she  was  first  so  looked  upon  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  There  is  a  tradition  that  an  angel 
by  whom  she  was  visited  was  attracted  to  earth 
by  the  charms  of  her  singing,  but  when  it  origi- 
nated is  equally  unknown.  Early  writers  mii^e 
no  mention  of  her  skill  in  music  ;  even  as  late 
as  1594  a  long  Italian  poem  by  Castelletti,  en- 
titled 'La Trionfatrice  Cecilia,  Yergine  e  Ma^tire 
Romana,*  was  published  at  Florence,  which  does 
not  allude  to  it  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
nearly  a  century  before  she  had  been  considered 
as  Music's  patroness,  for  in  1 502  a  musical  society 
was  established  in  Louvain,  the  statutes  of  which 
were  submitted  to  the  magistrate  for  his  sanction. 
The  founders  desired  to  place  the  new  association 
under  the  patronage  of  '  St  Job,'  but  the  magis- 
trate decided  that  it  should  be  put  under  the 
auspices  of  St.  Cecilia. 

For  a  very  long  time  the  custom  of  celebrating 
upon  St  Cecilia's  festival  (Nov.  22)  the  praise  of 
music  by  musical  performances  existed  in  various 
countries,  and  many  associations  were  formed  for 
the  purpose.  The  earliest  of  such  associations 
of  which  any  notice  has  been  found  was  estab- 
lished in  1571,  at  Evreux  in  Normandy,  under 
the  title  of  '  Le  Puy  de  Musique.'  A  solemn 
celebration  of  vespera  and  compline  took  place 
in  the  cathedral  on  the  vigil ;  high  mass,  ves- 
pers, and  compline  were  performed  on  the  feast 
day,  and  a  requiem  mass  for  the  souls  of  departed 
foundera  on  the  morrow.  A  banquet  was  given 
after  mass  on  the  feast  day,  and  prizes  were 
awarded  for  the  best  motets,  part-songs,  airs, 
and  sonnets.  The  best  composen  of  the  day 
were  competitora  for  these  prizes,  and  amongst 
those  who  obtained  them  are  found  the  names 
of  Orlando  de  Lasso,  Eustache  du  Caurroy,  and 
Jacques  Salmon. 

It  was  a  century  later  before  any  similar  asso- 
dation  was  regularly  established  in  England.  In 
1688  a  body  of  persons  known  as  *  The  Musical 
Society,'  held  the  first  of  a  series  of  annual  cele- 
brations. Their  practice  was  to  attend  Divine 
worship  (usually  at  St  Bride's  Church),  when  a 


choral  service  and  anthem  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniments (often  composed  expressly  for  the 
festival),  were  performed  by  an  exceptionally 
large  number  of  musicians,  and  a  sermon,  usually 
in  defence  of  cathedral  music,  was  preached. 
They  then  repaired  to  another  place  (commonly 
Stationen'  Hall),  where  an  ode  in  praise  of  musio^ 
written  and  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion, 
was  performed,  after  which  they  sat  down  to  an 
entertainment  These  odes  were  written  by 
Dryden  (1687  and  1697),  Shadwell,  Cong^ve, 
D'Urfey,  Hughes,  and  other  less-known  writers, 
andcomposed  by  Henry  Purcell  (1683  and  1692), 
Blow  (1684,  1691,  1695,  and  1700),  Draghi, 
Eccles,  Jeremiah  Clarke,  and  othera  of  lesser 
note.  Purcell  produced  for  1694  his  '  Te  Detmi 
and  Jubilate  in  D,'  and  Blow  his  for  1695. 
These  celebrations  were  kept  uninterruptedly 
(with  the  exception  of  the  yean  1686, 1688,  and 
1689)  until  1703,  after  which  they  were  held 
only  occasionally.  Pope  wrote  his  fine  ode  in 
1708,  but  it  was  not  set  to  music  until  1780, 
and  then  in  an  altered  and  abbreviated  form 
by  Dr.  Greene,  as  the  exeroise  for  his  doctor's 
degree.  It  was  first  set  in  its  original  form 
about  1757  by  William  Walond,  organist  of 
Chichester  Cathedral,  and  at  a  much  later  period 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Busby.  In  1786  Handel  reset 
Dryden's  'Alexander's  Feast,'  originaUy  com- 
posed in  1697  by  Jeremiah  Clarke,  and  in  1740 
Dryden's  firat  ode,  originally  set  in  1687  by 
DraghL  Odes  were  composed  at  various  periods 
by  Dn.  Pepusch  and  Boyce,  by  Festing,  Samuel 
Wesley,  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  and  others. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  London  cele- 
brations were  established  similar  meetings  were 
held  at  Oxford,  for  which  odes  were  written 
by  Addison,  Yalden,  and  othera,  and  set  by 
Blow,  Daniel  Purcell,  etc.  These  meetings 
were  continued  until  1708,  and  perhaps  later.* 
Other  places  followed  the  example,  as  Win- 
chester, Gloucester,  Devizes,  and  Salisbury.  At 
the  latter  place,  in  1748  (the  time  of  holding 
it  having  previously  been  changed),  the  meet- 
ing was  extended  to  two  days,  and  gradually 
developed  into  the  modem  musical  festival, 
oratorios  being  performed  at  the  cathedral  in 
the  morning,  and  secular  concerts  at  the  As- 
sembly Room  in  the  evening. 

There  are  some  records  of  a  musical  celebration 
having  taken  place  on  St  Cecilia's  Day  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1695,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century  several  took  place  in  St  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Dublin. 

In  Paris  some  yean  since  it  was  the  custom  to 
have  a  solemn  mass  performed  in  the  fine  church 
of  St  Eustache  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society  of  Artist  Musicians.  On 
these  occasions  a  new  mass,  composed  expressly 
by  some  eminent  musician,  was  usually  produced. 
Amongst  those  who  wrote  such  n[iasses  were 
Adolph  Adam,  Niedermeyer  (1849),  Dietsch, 
Gounod  (1855)^  and  Ambroise  Thomas  (1857). 
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Mnrioal  oelebratioiis  on  St.  OeoiliA's  Day  are 
raooided  as  having  taken  place  at  varions  periods 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  elsewhere.  Spohr  com- 
posed a  '  Hymn  to  St  Cecilia '  for  the  Ceoilian 
Society  at  Cassel  in  1823,  and  Moritz  Haupt- 
mann  another  for  the  same  society  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  w.  h.  H. 

CELESTA.  A  keyboard  instroment  of  the 
harmonica  family,  in  which  plates  of  steel  sus- 
pended over  resonating  boxes  of  wood  are  stmck 
by  hammers  after  the  manner  of  the  pianoforte 
action.  It  was  inyented  in  1886  by  M.  Augusts 
Mnstel  of  Paris,  who  has  since  combined  its 
characteristic  effects  with  those  of  the  '  Mnstel 
Organ,'  producing  some  distinctly  new  qualities 
of  tone.  The  tone  of  the  celesta  itself  is  of  ex- 
quisite purity,  and  as  an  orchestral  instrument 
it  has  been  used  by  a  large  number  of  modem 
French  composers  in  operas,  ballets,  and  mystic 
pieces,  where  a  special  quality  of  tone  is  required. 
Outside  France,  few  composers  of  eminence  have 
as  yet  employed  the  instrument,  chief  among 
them  being  Tchaikovsky,  who  introduces  it  into 
the  'Danse  de  la  Fee  Drag^'  in  his  <Casse- 
Noisette '  ballet  suite.  Leoncavallo  and  Puccini 
have  also  used  it.  Its  compass  is  five  octaves 
upwards  from  the  bass  c.  M. 

CELESTINO,  Elioio,  a  violin  player,  bom 
at  Rome  about  1789.  Bumey  heard  him  in 
that  city  in  1770,  and  considered  him  the  best 
Boman  violinist  of  the  period.  In  1772  he 
began  to  travel  [he  appeared  in  London  in  that 
year,  and  was  appointed  violinist  of  the  court 
band  at  Stuttgart  in  1776.  He  gave  a  concert 
with  his  wife  at  Frankfort  in  1780,  and  already 
had  the  title  of  concertmeister  to  the  Duke  of 
Hecklemberg,  at  Ludwigshut,  a  post  which  he 
retained  till  his  death,  Jan.  14,  18121  In 
Preston's  Catalogue  (London,  1797),  we  find  of 
his  composition  Six  Sonatas  for  a  Violin  and 
Bass  (op.  9),  and  three  Duos  a  Violino  e  Yiolon- 
oeUo  (London,  Clementi,  1798).  [Some  other 
works,  such  as  a  vocal  solo  or  trio  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  are  mentioned  in  the  Qudlen- 
LexHcon,"]  p.  D. 

CELLIEB,  Alfred,  bom  Dec.  1,  1844,  at 
Hackney,  the  son  of  a  teacher  of  French,  was 
educated  there  at  the  Grammar  School,  and  from 
1855  to  1860  was  a  chorister  at  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  St.  James's,  under  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Helmore.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  oiganist 
to  the  church  of  All  Saints,  Blaokheath.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  became  Director  of 
the  Ulster  Hall  Concerts,  Belfast,  succeeding 
Dr.  Chipp,  and  conductor  of  the  Belfast  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  He  was  appointed  organist 
to  St  Alban's,  Holbom,  in  1868.  Cellier  was 
conductor  at  the  Prince's  Theatre,  Manchester 
(1871-76);  Opera  Comique,  London  (1877-79), 
and  joint  conductor,  with  Sir  A.  Sullivan,  of 
the  Promenade  Concerts,  Covent  Qarden  (1878 
and  1879),  besides  holding  numerous  smaller 
appointments  at  the  Court,  St.  James's,  and 


Criterion  Theatres.  His  compositions  include 
a  setting  of  Gray's  '  Elegy,'  written  for  the  Leeds 
Festival  (Oct  10,  1883),  a  Suite  Symphonique 
for  orchestra,  various  songs  and  PF.  pieces, 
among  which  latter  must  be  mentioned  a  (bann- 
ing '  Danse  Pompeuse,'  1880,  dedicated  to  and 
frequently  played  by  Mme.  Montigny-R^maury. 
But  Cellier  was  best  known  as  a  composer  of 
light  opera  or  op^ra  bouffe.  Besides  much 
incidental  music  to  plays,  etc.,  he  produced 
the  following: — 'Charity  beghis  at  Home,' 
Gallery  of  Illustration,  1870,  <The  Sultan  of 
Mocha,'  produced  at  the  Prince's  Theatre,  Man- 
chester, Nov.  16,  1874,  with  great  success,  and 
at  St.  James's  Theatre,  London,  April  17, 1876  ; 
'The  Tower  of  London,'  Oct.  4,  1876  ;  'Nell 
Gwynne,'  Oct  16,  1876  ;  'Bella  Donna,  or  the 
Little  Beauty  and  the  Great  Beast,'  April  27, 
1878,  all  produced  at  Manchester ;  '  The  Foster 
Brothers,'  1876  (St  Geoige's  Hall);  'Dora's 
Dream,' Nov.  17,  1877  ;  'The  Spectre  Knight,' 
Feb.  9,  1878;  'After  AH,'  Dec  16,  1879; 
'  In  the  Sulks,'  Feb.  21,  1880,  operettas  in  one 
act,  all  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique  Theatre. 
'  Pandora,'  a  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  words 
by  Longfellow,  was  pit>duced  in  Boston  in  1881. 
Few  of  the  larger  works  obtained  other  than 
provincial  popularity,  in  spite  of  the  pleasing 
and  elegant  music  contained  therein,  probably 
ovring  to  weak  librettos  ;  but  on  Sept.  26,  1886, 
in  his  opera  of  'Dorothy,'  produced  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre,  a  fresh  setting  of  his  'Nell 
Gwynne'  to  a  new  book,  Cellier  gained  his 
first  real  success,  thanks  to  the  musical  merits 
of  the  work,  which  ran  through  the  entire 
autumn  season,  and  on  Dec.  20,  was  transferred 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre,  where  it  en- 
joyed an  exceptionally  long  career.  [Its  suc- 
cessor, 'Doris,'  Lyric  Theatre,  April  20,  1889, 
was  less  popular,  but  'The  Mountebanks,'  to 
an  admirable  libretto  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  (Lyric, 
Jan.  4,  1892),  was  another  great  success.  It 
was  technically  a  posthumous  work,  as  the 
composer  died  Dec  28,  1891,  before  he  oould 
complete  it  by  the  composition  of  an  overture : 
a  movement  from  his  Suite  Symphonique 
was  adapted  for  the  purpose]  A  lever  du 
rideau  entitled  'The  Carp,'  was  produced  at 
the  Savoy  Theatre  on  Feb.  13,  1886,  and  an- 
other 'Mrs.  Jarramie's  Genie,'  at  the  same, 
Feb.  14, 1888.  On  Sept  21,  1887,  the  '  Sultan 
of  Mocha '  was  revived  at  the  Strand  Theatre, 
with  a  new  libretto  by  Lestocq.  During  his 
later  years  Cellier  resided  in  America  and 
Australia,  but  returned  to  England  in  1887. 
His  death  took  place  in  London,  and  he  was 
buried  in  the  Norwood  Cemetery.  A.  c. 

CELLO,  a  contraction  of  Violonoxllo. 

CEMBAL  D'  AMORE  translated  is  'harpsi- 
chord of  love,'  but,  according  to  Adlung  {Mxmca 
Mechaniea)f  this  instrument  did  not  belong  to 
the  clavicembalo  or  harpsichord  genus,  but  to 
that  of  the  clavichord.     The  instrument  should 
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be  regarded  at  a  doable  davichord,  the  two 
instmrnents  being  separated  by  the  tangents. 
The  strings,  he  states,  were  as  long  again  as 
in  the  ordinary  clavichord,  and  the  tangents 
which  produced  the  tone  from  the  strings, 
instead  of  touching  them  near  to  their  left- 
hand  terminations,  made  the  impact  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  their  whole  length  between  the 
bridges,  of  which  there  were  two  instead  of  one 
as  in  the  clavichord,  and  two  soundboards  of 
unequal  forms  and  dimensions.  Both  halves 
of  the  strings  were  thus  set  in  vibration  simul- 
taneously, which  necessitated  the  use  of  a  differ- 
ent damping  contrivance  from  the  simple  one 
of  the  clavidiord.  In  the  oembal  d'  amore  the 
strings  lay  upon  the  damping-cloth  instead  of 
its  being  woven  between  them,  and  small  wooden 
uprights  supported  it.  The  strings  were  there- 
fore damped  when  at  rest;  when  raised  up- 
wards by  the  tangents  they  were  free  to  vibrate, 
and  remained  so  as  long  as  the  keys  were 
pressed  down.  The  form  of  a  cembal  d'  amore 
was  that  of  an  English  spinet  with  the  key- 
board to  the  right  hand  of  the  player  instead 
of  the  left,  thus  reversing  the  extension  of  the 
instrument  laterally.  Adlung  attributed  to  it 
more  tone  than  the  ordinary  clavichord,  and 
more  capability  of  bebend  effect  by  the  gently 
reiterated  movement  of  the  key.  But  too  much 
pressure  on  the  key  would  affect  the  intonation 
at  in  a  clavichord.  In  estimating  its  dynamic 
power  he  places  the  cembal  d'  amore  far  behind 
the  pianoforte,  though  beyond  the  clavichord. 
Mattheson  (Critica  Musiea)  refers  to  it  and  to  a 
parallel  between  the  Florentine  (pianoforte)  and 
Freiberg  (cembal  d'  amore)  in  a  bantering  tone. 
Gottfried  Silbermann  of  Freiberg  (1688-1768) 
invented  it,  and  Hahnel  of  Meissen  attempted 
to  improve  it  by  adding  a  '  Oelestine '  register. 
Others,  as  Oppelmann  and  Masse  of  Mamburg, 
made  the  instrument. 

Through  the  even  series  of  partial  tones  being 
virtually  banished  by  the  contact  with  the 
second  or  node  at  the  half  length  of  the  string, 
the  quality  of  tone  or  timbre  must  have  tended 
towards  that  of  the  clarinet.  The  Rev.  J.  R. 
Cotter,  of  Donoughmore  Rectory,  Cork,  between 
the  years  1840  and  1865  endeavoured  to  obtain 
this  effect  from  a  pianoforte  which  he  had  con- 
structed in  Messrs.  Broadwood's  workshops,  by 
making  a  *  striking  place '  at  the  middle  of  the 
vibrating  length  of  string.  In  this,  the  Lyra- 
chord,  as  he  named  it,  the  clarinet  quality  was 
a  prominent  characteristic.  A.  J.  h. 

CEMBALO  or  Cimbalo  (Italian),  a  dulcimer, 
an  old  European  name  of  which,  with  unimport- 
ant phonetic  variations,  was  Cymbal.  Acconling 
to  Cu'l  Engel  this  ancient  instrument  is  at  the 
present  day  called  cymhaly  by  the  Poles,  and 
cimbalom  by  the  Magyars.  The  derivation  of 
cembalo  is  from  the  Greek  K6t»^  (Latin  cymJba\ 
a  hollow  vessel ;  and  with  the  Greeks  x^fifiaXa 
were  small  cymbals,  a  lai>ger  form  of  this  ringing 


instrument  being  well  known  in  modem  militaiy 
bands.  These  cymbals  and  bells  in  the  Middle 
Ages  were  regarded  as  closely  allied,  and  rows  of 
bells  of  different  sizes,  HrUinnabtUa  or  glocken^ 
spiel,  were  also  called  q/mbala,  Virdung  (1511) 
names  xymbeln  and  gloeken  (cymbals  and  bells) 
together.  It  was  most  likely  the  bell-like  tone  of 
the  wire  strings  struck  by  the  hammers  of  the 
dulcimer  that  attracted  to  it  the  name  of  cymbal 
or  cembalo.  It  is  explained  here,  however,  not 
only  for  the  meaning  dulcimer,  but  for  the 
frequent  use  of  the  word  '  cembalo '  by  composers 
who  wrote  figured  basses,  and  its  employment  by 
them  as  an  abbreviation  of  clavicembido.  The 
duldmer,  or  cembalo,  with  keys  added,  became 
the  olavioembala  In  course  of  time  the  first  two 
syllables  being,  for  convenience  or  from  idleness  in 
speaking  or  writing,  dropped,  'cembalo'  also  was 
used  to  designate  the  keyed  instrument,  that  is, 
the  clavicembalo  or  harpsichord — just  as  'oello ' 
in  the  present  day  frequently  stands  for  violon- 
cello.   In  the  famous  Passacaille  of  J.  S.  Bach, 

*  cembalo'  occurs  where  we  should  now  write 
'manual,'  there  being  a  separate  pedal  part 
[See  Pbdalb.]  But  we  know  from  Forkel  that 
bach  used  a  double  'fliigol'  or  clavicembalo, 
having  two  keyboards  and  obbligato  pedals,  as 
well  as  the  organ  with  pedals.  There  is  a  story 
in  the  JDecamerone  of  Boccaccio  of  one  Dion, 
who  being  asked  to  sing,  said  he  would  if  he 
had  a  cembalo.  The  early  date  of  this  quota- 
tion (1352-58)  has  led  to  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  musical  authorities  as  to  the 
instrument  that  was  meant.  Bumey  leans  to 
a  tambour  de  basque,  a  tambourine,  which  by 
some  caprice  had  been  designated,  some  time 
or  other,  cembalo.  Dr.  Rimbault  (Pianqforte, 
p.  86)  maintains  that  it  was  a  small  clavi- 
chord, but  for  this  explanation  the  date  is 
almost  too  early.  The  opinion  of  F^tis,  that 
it  was  a  dulcimer,  is  probably  the  true  one. 
[Harpsichord.]  a.  j.  h. 

CENERENTOLA,  LA,  opera  on  the  story  of 
Cinderella,  by  Rossini,  libretto  by  Feretti  ;  pro- 
duced at  the  Teatro  Yalle  in  Rome  at  the 
carnival,  1817,  at  the  King's  Theatre,  London 
(much  mutilated),  Jan.  8,  1820,  and  at  the 
Th^&tre  des  Italiens,  Paris,  June  8,  1822. 

'  Cinderella  .  .  .  with  the  music  by  Rossini ' 
was  produced  in  English  at  Covent  Garden, 
April  18,  1880 ;  but  it  was  a  mere  pasticcio, 
the  music  being  made  up  from  'Cenerentola,' 

*  Armida,'  *  Maometto,'  and  *  William  TelL*  No 
better  adaptation  has  yet  been  made.  g. 

CERONE,  Pom  Pietro,  priest,  bom  at 
Bergamo  about  1566,  migrated  to  Spain  in  1592, 
and  entered  the  chapel  of  Philip  II.  in  1 598.  In 
1608  he  left  Spain  for  Naples,  where  he  belonged 
to  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  was  living  in  1613. 
He  wrote  Le  Regolepiik  neeessarieper  V  ifUrodut- 
tione  del  Canto  fermOf  etc,  Naples,  1609,  and 
M  MehpeOf  a  folio  volume,  in  Spanish,  of  22 
books  and  1160  pages  of  small  print  (Naples, 
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1613),  a  work,  according  to  the  account  of 
F^tis,  valuable  in  some  respects,  but  tedious, 
oonftised,  and  unequal  to  an  astonishing  degree. 
It  is  founded  on  the  system  of  Zarlino  ;  indeed 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  mere 
redaction  of  a  work  with  the  same  title  which 
Zarlino  speaks  of  as  having  completed  in  MS., 
but  which  has  totally  disappeared.  The  whole 
edition  of  Cerone's  work  is  said  to  have  been 
lost  at  sea  except  thirteen  copies  [but  ten  copies 
are  mentioned  as  still  extant,  in  the  Quellen- 
Lexikon,  which  refers  to  a  third  work  of  Cerone*s, 
'  Curiosidades  del  cantollano'  (Madrid,  1709 
tie,  perhaps  for  1609).  See  also  Proceedings  of 
the  Mus.  Assoc,  1878-79,  p.  87].  o. 

CERTON,  PiERRB,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  28, 
1572  (Riemann),  a  French  musician  of  the 
first  half  of  the  16th  century ;  master  of  the 
choir  at  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  Paris  ;  mentioned 
by  Rabelais  in  the  Nouveau  prologue  to  the  2nd 
book  of  Pantagruel.  A  list  of  his  works  is  given 
in  the  Quellen-Lexikon,  They  include  '  Raceus 
modulorum  editio'  (motets,  Paris,  1542V 
Ptalms  (1554)  ;  4  Masses  and  a  Requiem  (1558). 
A  Magnificat  of  his  is  found  in  a  collection  of 
8  (Omticum  B.  M.  Yirginis,  etc.  1559),  and 
many  of  his  motets  are  included  in  the  collec- 
tions of  Attaignant,  1588-49),  Susato  (Antwerp, 
1548-50),  Phal^(Louvain,  1558),  and  Cipriani 
(Venice,  1544).  In  the  'Collection  of  Ancient 
Church  Music  printed  by  the  Motet  Society' 
(1843),  a  piece  by  Certon  is  given  for  two 
trebles  and  tenor,  to  English  words,  which  is 
very  melodious  and  graceful,  and  has  a  marked 
character  of  its  own.  o. 

CERVETTO.  The  name  of  two  eminent  vio- 
loncello players  of  the  18th  century. 

1 .  It  was  the  sobriquet  of  Giacobbe  B asseyi, 
bom  in  Italy  1682.  He  came  to  England  and 
joined  the  orchestra  of  Drury  Lane  in  1788. 
The  violoncello  was  not  then  known  in  England, 
but  Cervetto,  though  his  tone  is  said  to  have 
been  coarse  and  his  execution  not  remarkable, 
made  it  a  popular  instrument.  Probably  there 
was  something  genial  and  attractive  in  the  per- 
sonality of  the  man.  He  had  a  very  large  nose, 
and  it  was  a  favourite  joke  to  call  to  hhn  from 
the  gallery,  'Play  up.  Nosey* — an  expression 
long  heard  in  the  theatres.  That  he  was  a  man 
of  humour  is  shown  by  an  anecdote  given  in  the 
books.  Garrick  was  playing  a  drunken  man, 
and  ended  by  throwing  himself  into  a  chair. 
At  this  moment,  the  house  being  quite  still, 
Cervetto  gave  a  long  and  loud  yawn,  on  which 
Garrick  started  up,  and  coming  to  the  footlights 
demanded  furiously  what  he  meant.  'I  beg 
your  pardon,'  said  Cervetto,  'but  I  always  gape 
when  I  am  particularly  enjoying  myself.'  He 
became  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  and  died  Jan. 
14,  1783,  over  a  hnndrod  years  old,  leaving 
£20,000  to  bis  son, 

2.  James,  who  was  bom  in  London  about 
1 749.   He  made  his  first  appearance  when  eleven 


years  old  on  April  23,  1760,  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  at  a  performance  given  niainjy  by 
children,  such  as  Barron,  a  pupil  of  Giardini 
(eleven),  Gertrude  Schmeling  (nine)— afterwards 
the  celebrated  Madame  Mara,  but  then  a  violin 
player — and  Miss  Bumey,  sister  of  the  authoress 
of  Evelina  (Pohl's  Haydn  in  London,  p.  889). 
Up  to  the  death  of  his  father  he  played  at  the 
professional  concerts  and  other  orchestras  of  the 
day,  Crosdill  being  his  only  rival ;  but  after  that 
event  he  retired  upon  his  fortune,  and  died  Feb. 
5,  1887,  leaving  a  few  unimportant  pieces  for 
his  instrument  behind  him.  g. 

CES.     See  Cis. 

CESARIS,  Johannes,  an  early  fifteenth-cen- 
tury composer.  He  is  one  of  the  three  musicians 
named  by  Martin  Le  Franc  as  predecessors  of 
Dufay  and  Binchois  (see  Carmen).  A  motet  of 
his  in  four  parts  and  five  secular  songs  to  French 
words  are  contained  in  MS.  Canonici  Misc.  218 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  One  of  the  latter 
(in  three  parts,  with  two  sets  of  words)  is 
transcribed  in  Stainer's  Dufay  and  his  Contem- 
poraries. J.  F.  R.  8. 

CESTI,  Marcantonio,  was  an  ecclesiastic, 
a  native  of  Arezzo  according  to  Baini,  whom 
Fetis  follows,  but  of  Florence  according  to  Adami. 
He  was  bom  about  1620,  and  in  due  course  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Carissimi  He  was  maestro  di 
cappella  in  Florence  in  1646,  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  papal  choir  on  Jan.  1,  1660,  and  vice- 
capellmeister  at  Vienna  from  1666  to  1669,  in 
which  year  he  died  in  Venice. 

The  bent  of  Cesti's  genius  was  towards  the 
theatre,  and  he  did  much  for  the  progress  of  the 
musical  drama  in  Italy.  Bertini  says  of  him — 
'  Contribui  molto  ai  progressi  del  teatro  dram- 
matico  in  Italia,  riformando  la  monotona  sal- 
modia  che  allova  vi  regnava,  e  trasportando  ed 
adattando  al  teatro  le  oantate  inventate  dal  suo 
maestro  per  la  chiesa.'  That  he  owed  much  to 
his  master  Carissimi,  as  he  did  to  his  contempo- 
rary Cavalli,  whose  operas  were  then  in  vogue  at 
Venice,  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  he  deserves 
to  be  dismissed  as  the  plagiarist  of  either  of 
them  is  untrae. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  operas  of  Cesti — 
'L'Orontea,'1649;  'Cesare  Amante,' 1651 ;  'La 
Dori,'  1668 ;  'Tito,'  1666 ;  'Semiramide,'  1667  ; 
'IlPomod'oro,' 1668 ;  'L'Aigia,' 1669;  'LaSchi- 
ava  fortunata,'  1674 ;  this,  and  another,  'Gen- 
serico,' wereleftunfinishedathisdeath,  the  former 
being  completed  by  Marcantonio  Ziani,  the  latter 
by  Domenico  Partenio.  Four  others,  without 
date  of  production,  are  mentioned  in  the  Quellen- 
Lexikon,  Bertini  and  Gerber  say  that  he  set 
Guarini's  '  Pastor  Fido '  to  music,  but  the  work 
is  not  known  to  exist  Dr.  Bumey  has  pre- 
served a  scene  from  '  L'  Orontea '  in  his  Hiiory 
of  MuaiCf  and  Hawkins  has  done  the  like  by  a 
pretty  little  duet  for  soprano  and  bass,  called 
'Cara  e  dolce  h  liberty '  His  name  is  chielly 
known  in  the  preseat  day  by  the  melodiotu 
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mmg,  *  Intorno  all'  idol  mio/  quoted  by  Barney. 
The  Abb^  Santini  had  a  collection  of  hia  chamber 
pieces,  and  the  score  of  his  Don ;  some  of  his 
eanzonets  were  published  in  Lond(m  by  Pignani 
in  1665  ;  there  are  seren  motets  by  him  in  the 
Christ  Chorch  Library,  Oxford,  aiMl  one  in  the 
National  Library  at  Paris.  The  'Judicium 
Salomonis'  published  as  Ouisnmi's,  is  almost 
certainly  by  OestL  s.  H.  p. 

CETERA     See  Cttheb. 

CEVALLOS,  Fbanoisoo,  Spanish  composer, 
from  1535  to  1572  canon  and  musical  director 
of  the  cathedral  at  Buigoa.  Among  his  com- 
positions, scattered  throughout  Spain,  may  be 
mentioned  a  fine  mass  in  the  church  'Del  Filar' 
at  Saragossa,  and  three  motets  for  four  voices  in 
Eslaya's  *  Lira  Sacra  Hispafia.'  M.  a  c. 

OHABRIER,  Albxis  Emmakuxl,  bom  at 
Ambert  (Puy  de  Ddme),  Jan.  18,  1841,i  at  first 
took  up  music  as  an  amateur,  while  he  was 
studying  law  at  Paris,  and  was  employed  at  the 
Hinist^re  de  I'lnt^rieur.  While  at  the  Lyo^ 
St.  Louis  he  had  been  taught  the  piano  by 
Edouard  Wolflf^  and  he  afterwards  studied  har- 
mony and  counterpoint  with  Aristide  Hignard  ; 
but  in  reality  he  was  self-taught  His  first  works 
of  any  importance  were  two  operettas,  more 
worthy  of  notice  than  most  compositions  of  their 
kind  :  '  L'j£toile '  *  (Boufies  Parisiens,  Not.  28, 
1877)  and  '  L'^ucation  manqu^ '  (Cerde  de 
la  Preese,  May  1,  1879).  Two  years  later, 
having  devoted  himself  entirely  to  music,  he 
published  '  Dix  Pieces  pittoresques '  for  piano  ; 
and  in  Nov.  1883,  a  Rhapsody  on  original 
Spanish  airs,  entitled  'Espa&a,'  was  very  suc- 
cessful at  the  concerts  of  the  Chftteau  d'Eau, 
where  he  was  for  two  years  (1884-85)  chorus 
master,  and  where  he  helped  Lamoureux  to  pro- 
duce the  first  two  acts  of  '  Tristan  und  Isolde.' 
While  there  he  produced  a  scena  for  mezzo- 
soprano  and  female  chorus, '  LaSulamite '  (March 
15,  1885),  also  selections  from  his  opera  'Gwen- 
doline,' which  was  given  in  its  entirety  at  the 
Th^tre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels,  April  10, 1886 ; 
finally  he  produced,  at  the  Op4ra  Comique  in 
Paris,  a  very  remarkable  work,  '  Le  Roi  malgr^ 
lui*  (May  18,  1887V  which,  after  three  perform- 
ances, was  stopped  by  the  fire  of  May  25 ;  it 
was  reproduced  at  the  temporary  establishment 
on  Nov.  16, 1 887.  [Its  extraordinary  brilliance, 
verve,  and  wit,  would  have  ensured  its  success, 
had  the  libretto  been  at  all  worthy  of  the  music  ] 
Chabrier's  works  show  a  rare  power  of  com- 
bining all  the  musical  materials  at  his  disposal, 
and  his  '  Espafia '  is  a  model  in  this  respect ; 
but  in  his  original  compositions  a  lack  of  spon- 
taneity is  apparent^  and  his  orchestration,  though 
not  deficient  in  variety  of  colouring,  is  noisy  and 

1  Date  Twiflad  hy  Um  NfflaUr  of  bliih. 

*  The  UbraUo  of  this  work  WMUMduttMbMla  o<  'TheLookT 
Star.'  br  »  nvnber  of  MUpUraand  Mr.  iTmaCuyll  (prodaoadatth* 
Sargj  ThMtre,  Jan.  7.  18B9).  a  slnfl*  rnnnbcr  trooi  the  orlfinal 
imialo  being  Introdooed.  This  la,  lo  fu>.  ttie  anlj  example  of  the 
•dmlnOrie  compoeer*!  wotk  ttiat  has  been  heaid  on  tlM  atafe  In 


too  thick.  [His  unfinished  opera,  *Bris^' 
consisting  of  one  act  only,  was  produced  at  tlie 
Grand  Op^  in  Pkris,  May  8, 1899.  Chabrisr 
died  in  Paris,  Sept  18,  1894.]  a.  j. 

CHACONNE  (ItaL  Oiacona\  an  obeoleta 
dance,  probably  of  Spanish  origin.  At  any  rats 
the  name  is  Spanish,  cAoama,  from  the  Basque 
cAociMia,  'pretty'  (Littr^).  The  chaconne  was  a 
dance  usually  in  3-4  time,  of  a  moderately  slow 
movement,  which  belonged  to  the  class  of  varia- 
tions, being,  in  fiut,  in  the  large  migority  of 
cases,  actually  a  series  of  variations  on  a  'ground 
bass, '  mostly  eight  bars  in  length.  It  doeely  re- 
sembles the  Passacaglia,  theonly  difierences  being 
that  the  tempo  of  tiie  latter  is  somewhat  slower, 
and  that  it  begins  upon  the  third  beat  of  the 
bar,  whereas  the  chaconne  commences  upon  the 
first  [In  the  Passacaglia  it  was  usual  to  vary 
the  place  of  the  theme,  while  in  the  chaconne 
it  was  confined  to  the  bass.  See  Passaoaolia.] 
Among  the  most  celebrated  examples  are  that 
in  Badi's  fourth  sonata  for  violin  solo,  and  the 
two  (one  with  twenty-one,  the  other  with,  sixty- 
two  variations)  in  Handel's  '  Suites  de  Pieces.' 
Asamodem  example  of  the  chaconne  (thoughnot 
so  entitled)  may  be  instanced  Beethoven's  'thirty- 
two  variations  in  C  minor  on  an  original  theme.' 
Gluckhasalsoused  this  form,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, in  the  ballet  music  of  his  '  IphigWe  en 
Aulide'  [and  at  the  close  of  'Orfeo,'  there  is  one, 
for  the  composer  here  yielded  to  the  convention 
of  his  time,  that  an  opera  should  always  end 
with  a  chaconnel  In  Couperin's  '  Pieces  pour  le 
Clavecin,'  edited  by  Brahms,  is  a  chaconne  in 
2-4  time.  x.  p. 

CHADWICK,  Oeoboi  Whitbfield,  Ameri- 
can composer,  was  bom  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  on 
Nov.  18,  1854.  An  elder  brother  first  gave 
him  instruction  on  the  pianoforte.  Having 
resolved  to  make  music  his  vocation  he  went  to 
Boston,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Eugene  Thayer, 
devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the  organ.  In  1876 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  head  of  the 
musical  department  of  Olivet  College,  Michigan, 
but  a  year  later  went  to  Leipzig  and  entered  the 
Conservatory,  where  Carl  Muck,  Helen  Hope- 
kirk,  and  Battison  Haynes  were  among  his 
daamnates.  During  1877  and  1878  he  studied 
under  Reinecke  and  Jadassohn,  and  during  1879 
under  Rheinberger  in  Munich.  His  thesis  at- 
Leipzig  was  inspired  by  an  American  subject 
It  was  an  overture  entitled  '  Rip  Van  Winkle,* 
which  had  a  performance  at  a  conservatory  con- 
cert, and  was  given  a  place  on  the  programme 
of  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in 
1880.  He  had  just  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  was  invited  by  the  festival  manage- 
ment to  conduct  it  He  elected  to  make  Boston 
his  home,  became  organist  of  the  South  Con- 
gregational Church,  and  professor  of  harmony, 
composition,  and  orchestration  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music,  of  which  he  became 
Musical  Director  in  1897.      He  still  (Nov. 
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CHALnMSAU(fix)m<»Zaffiii»,a'reed').  An 
obsolete  instroment  of  the  beating  single  reed 
type.  In  its  rudest  fonn  it  was  made  firom  a 
cylindrical  reed  in  which  the  speaking  tongue 
was  cut)  and  this  was  therefore  not  removable, 
in  the  manner  of  the  modem  clarinet  reed.  An 
interesting  example  lent  by  M.  C^sare  Snoeck 
to  the  Royal  Military  Exhibition,  London,  1890, 
was  8^  inches  long,  and  about  -^  inch  internal 
diameter,  and  was  pierced  with  six  finger-holes 
on  the  upper  side,  and  one  thumb-hole  beneath. 
The  tongue  or  reed  was  cut  on  the  upper  side. 
By  the  17th  century  the  instrument,  from  its 
rude  original  form,  had  deyeloped  into  a  family, 
of  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass,  with  a  slightly 
increased  compass  due  to  the  introduction  of 
two  keys.  In  this  state  it  was  ready  by  means 
of  a  slight  modification  to  become  the  modem 
clarinet  (q»v,).  The  name  Chalumeau  especially 
in  its  German  form  Schalmei  or  Schalmey,  is 
also  given  to  a  totally  different  instrument  fix>m 
the  foregoing,  that  is,  to  an  instrument  with 
conical  tube  and  double  reed,  the  antetype  of 
the  oboe  (see  Schaxmet).  There  may  be  room 
for  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  instruments 
is  intended  where  the  name  oocurs  in  the  scores 
of  Gluck's  operas.  The  word  is  also  used  for 
the  lowest  register  of  the  clarinet.       D.  J.  B. 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  is  the  name  applied  to 
all  that  class  of  music  which  is  specisJly  fitted 
for  performance  in  a  room,  as  distinguished  from 
concert  music,  or  dramatic  music,  orecclesiastical 
music,  or  such  other  kinds  as  require  many 
performers  and  laige  spaces  for  large  volumes 
of  sound. 

It  was  early  recognised  as  a  special  department 
of  the  art,  as  we  find  Louis  XIV.  with  a  *  Mattre 
de  la  Musique  de  la  Chambre  du  Roy,'  and  in 
Italy  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  Peri  and  Caccini  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished composers  of  that  time  and  shortly 
after  produced  an  abundance  of  'Cantate  dia 
Camera '  and  'Madrigal!  da  Camera,'  which  were 
generally  pieces  for  a  single  voice  with  ac- 
companiment of  a  single  instrument.  These 
were  probably  the  most  important  part  of 
chamber  music  for  some  time,  but  they  changed 
their  character  by  degrees,  and  becoming  more 
extensive,  and  more  fitted  for  large  numbers  of 
performers,  passed  out  of  its  domain.  The  name 
Ib  now  more  generally  applied  to  instramental 
music,  either  for  single  instraments  or  solo 
instruments  in  combination  ;  though  it  is  still 
appropriate  to  songs,  and  vood  pieces  for  a  few 
voices,  alone  or  with  a  simple  accompaniment. 

The  earliest  forms  of  instmmental  chamber 
music,  as  indeed  of  all  instrumental  music,  were 
the  dance  tunes,  and  the  collections  of  dance 
tunes  which  were  called  suites ;  and  great 
quantities  of  these  exist  for  various  combinations 
of  instruments,  but  most  of  those  which  are  still 
well  known  are  for  '  clavier '  alone.  These  were 
the  forerunners  of  the  sonata  or  'sound  piece,' 
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which  is  the  type  of  the  greater  part  of  modem 
instrumental  music.  This  designation  is  now 
almost  entirely  restricted  to  works  for  pianoforte 
or  pianoforte  and  one  solo  instrument,  but  the 
first  sonatas  were  for  combinations  of  various 
instruments,  and  especially  for  strings  ;  and 
works  of  this  kind  exist  by  many  of  the  great 
Italian  masters,  as  by  Corelli,  and  by  our  own 
Puroell,  whose  *  Golden  Sonata '  for  two  yiolins 
and  bass  was  held  in  great  repute.  It  is  some- 
what singular  that  the  name  should  have  been 
so  restricted,  as  the  works  which  we  now  know 
as  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  and  like  names 
designating  the  number  of  solo  instruments  for 
which  they  were  written,  are  always  in  the  same 
form  with  the  pianoforte  works  which  we  call 
sonatas,  and  the  legitimate  descendants  of  the 
earlier  combinations  of  instruments  which  went 
by  the  same  name.  Works  of  this  description 
form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  modem 
music  both  in  value  and  amount,  almost  all  the 
greatest  composers  of  the  last  hundred  years 
having  produced  some,  especially  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven.  The  latter  seemed  in  his  later 
years  to  regard  the  quartet  of  strings  as  one 
of  the  most  perfect  means  of  expressing  his 
deepest  musictd  thoughts,  and  left  some  of  the 
greatest  treasures  of  all  music  in  that  form. 
In  the  present  day  the  most  popular  form  of 
instrumental  music  of  this  description  seems  to 
be  the  combination  of  pianoforte  and  strings,  as 
duos,  trios,  quartets,  etc.,  and  of  such  works 
great  quantities  are  constantly  produced  by  many 
distinguished  composers  of  Germany. 

Chamber  music  offers  such  signal  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  the  finest  qualities  of  great 
players  that  it  has  become  a  common  practice  to 
perform  it  in  large  concert  rooms  where  great 
numbers  of  people  can  come  together  to  hear  it, 
so  that  the  title  threatens  to  become  anomalous ; 
but  it  so  aptly  describes  the  class  of  music  which  is 
at  least  most  fitted  for  performance  in  a  room  that 
it  is  not  likely  to  fall  into  disuse,     a  H.  H.  p. 

CHAMBER  ORGAN.  An  organ  of  small 
size,  suitable  for  use  in  a  dwelling. 

CH AMBONNlfcRES,  Jacques  Champion  db, 
son  of  Jacques  and  grandson  of  Thomas  Cham- 
pion, took  the  name  of  Chambonni^res  from  his 
wife's  estate  near  Brie,  was  first  harpsichord 
player  to  Louis  XI V.  Le  Gallois,  in  his  Letlre 
d  MIU,  JUgnauli  (Paris,  1680),  says  that 
Chambonni^res  excelled  every  performer  of  his 
day  in  the  roundness  and  softness  of  his  touch. 
He  formed  the  school  of  harpsichord  players 
which  preceded  Rameau.  Among  other  pupils 
he  taught  Anglebert,  Le  Bfegue,  and  the  earlier 
Couperins,  of  which  celebrated  family  he  in- 
troduced Louis  to  the  court.  Chambonni^res 
published  two  volumes  of  harpsichord  music 
(Paris,  1670),  of  which  the  first  is  in  the  library 
of  the  Conservatoire  and  the  second  at  the 
Biblioth^ue  Nationale.  These  pieces  are  ele- 
gant, original,  and  correctly  harmonised.    They 


are  reprinted  in  Farreno's  Tr^9or  da  Piam$te$, 
He  died  in  or  soon  after  1670.  M.  a  o. 

CHAMINADE,  CAcilb,  pianist  and  com* 
poser,  bom  August  8,  1861,  at  Paris ;  studied 
various  branches  of  music  with  Le  Couppey, 
Savart,  Marsick,  and  Godard.  At  eight  years 
of  age  she  wrote  some  pieces  of  churdi  musio^ 
and  gave  her  first  concert  when  she  was  eigh- 
teen. Since  that  time  her  numerous  works  of 
all  kinds  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  she  has  brought  them  forward  dur- 
ing many  concert-tours,  in  France  and  abroad, 
particularly  in  England,  where  she  has  been  a 
regular  visitor  since  her  first  appearance  in  June 
1892.  A  great  number  of  songs,  pianoforte 
pieces,  a  <  ooncertstuck '  with  orchestra,  etc, 
are  among  her  most  successful  works.  She  has 
essayed  the  larger  forms  of  music,  having  written 
several  orchestral  suites,  a  '  Symphonic  lyrique ' 
with  chorus  and  orchestra,  called  'Les  Ajna- 
zones ' ;  two  trios  for  piano  and  strings ;  s 
ballet,  'Callirhoe,*  produced  at  Marseilles,  1888 ; 
and  an  op^  comique,  <  La  S^villane,'  unpub- 
lished. Notwithstanding  the  real  charm  and 
clever  writing  of  many  of  Mile.  Chaminade's 
productions,  they  do  not  rise  above  the  level  of 
agreeable  salon-music.  o.  F. 

CHAMPION,  Antoinx,  an  eminent  oiganist 
in  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  A  five-part  mass  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Munich,  attributed  to  him 
by  F^tis,  is  the  work  of  Nicolas  Champion,  a 
16tii-century  com|x>ser  of  psalms,  motets,  etc 
A  book  of  organ  pieces  by  Antoine  Champion 
(in  MS.),  which  F^tis  stated  to  be  in  his  own 
possession,  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  the  F^tis 
library.  Thomas  Champion  was  oiganist  and 
harpsichord  player  under  Charles  IX.  and  Henri 
III.  He  published  a  book  containing  sixty 
psalms  for  four  voices,  in  1 561.  His  son  Jacques 
was  also  a  good  organist  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.,  and  was  the  father  of  Chambonni^res. 

CHANGE.  I.  The  word  used  as  the  short 
for  change  of  key  or  Modulation,  under  which 
latter  head  a  fuller  account  is  given.  Changes 
are  commonly  spoken  of  as  of  three  kinds,  re- 
presenting three  degrees  of  abruptness. 

1.  The  Diatonic,  which  passes  fh>m  one  key 
to  another,  nearly  related  to  it,  by  means  of  notes 
common  to  both,  as — 
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from    Bach's    Cantata,    'Freae    dioh,    erloste 
Sohaar.' 

2.  The  Chromatio,  when  aooidentals  appear 
which  are  not  common  to  both  keys, 
Ttt  nuoipe  pro  animabut  iUU, 


from  Mozarfs  Requiem, 

3.  The  Enharmonic,  where  advantage  18  taken 
of  the  fact  that  the  same  notes  can  be  called 
by  different  names,  which  lead  different  ways, 
and  consequently  into  unexpected  keys.  For 
instance,  the  dominant  7th  can  be  translated 
into  the  chord  of  the  augmented  6th,  and  by  that 
means  lead  into  very  remote  keys,  and  by  the 
universal  transformable  power  of  the  inversions 
of  the  minor  9th,  we  can  pass  from  any  one 
key  to  almost  any  other ;  e,g.  in  Beethoven's 
*  Leonora  No.  3 '  Overture  the  transition  from 
E  migor  to  F  is  thus  managed — 


the  chord  *  being  resolved  as  if  it  had  been 
written  Bb,  Db>  O,  and  being  approached  as  if 
it  should  be  written  At,  Ct,  G.  Thus  there 
is  a  double  equivoque.  The  chord  as  it  is  ap- 
proached seems  to  be  an  inversion  of  the  minor 
9th  of  the  supertonic  of  E  ;  it  is  then  written 
as  an  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the  minor  9th 
of  the  dominant  in  the  key  of  D,  and  resolved 
as  an  inversion  of  the  minor  9th  of  the  dominant 
of  F.  A  more  obvious  instance  to  the  un- 
initiated is  the  following — 


from  Chopin's  Nootome  in  G  minor  (op.  15), 

VOL.1 


where  he  passes  from  Ct  migor  to  F  in  this 
manner.  a  H.  h.  p. 

II.  Change  is  the  term  applied  to  any  order 
in  which  bells  are  struck  other  than  the  usual 
order  in  which  rings  of  bells  are  arranged,  viz. 
the  diatonic  scale— struck  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  bell ;  and  Chanob  Ringing  ^  is  the  con- 
tinual production  of  such  changes — without  any 
repetition — from  the  time  the  bells  leave  the 
position  o(  rounds  (1  2  8  4  5  6)  to  the  time  they 
return  to  that  position  again.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing, and,  to  many,  an  engrossing  art,  and  has 
been  in  practice  in  this  country,  it  is  supposed, 
for  the  last  260  years  ;  during  which  time  many 
persons  of  rank  and  education  have  practised  it 
as  an  amusement,  among  the  earliest  of  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Lord  Brereton,  and  Sir  Cliff 
Clifton  in  about  1630.  Change-ringing,  as  has 
been  said,  is  the  constant  production  of  changes 
without  repetition  from  the  time  that  the  bells 
leave  the  position  of  rounds  to  the  time  that 
they  return  to  that  position  again.  It  is  a  rule 
that  every  bell  which  can  change  its  position 
should  do  so  in  order  of  striking  at  each  suc- 
cessive blow,  thus : — 

12846 


21486 
24  168 


It  is  the  change-ringers'  and  the  composer'sobject 
to  obtain  witii  as  musical  a  combination  as  may 
be,  the  whole  of  the  changes  to  be  produced  on 
any  given  number  of  bells.  It  will  be  seen  by 
examining  the  following  figures  that  with  this 
simple  nde — that  every  bell  which  can  must 
change  places-— only  ten  changes  can  be  produced 
on  five  bells : 


12  8  4  6 

2  1436 
24  168 
4  2618 
4  6  281 


64821 
63412 
8  6  14  2 
8  1624 
18264 
12846 


It  wiU  also  be  observed  that  the  bells  work  in 
rrgular  order  from  being  first  bell  to  being  last, 
striking  two  blows  as  first  and  two  as  last :  this 
is  called  by  ringers  *  hunting  up  and  down ' — 
all  the  work  from  being  first  bell  being  called 
hunting  *  up,'  till  she  becomes  the  last  striking 
bell,  and  the  reverse  being  termed  going  'down.' 
A  bell  can  never  be  made  to  skip  a  place,  she 
must  always  be  rung  in  the  next  place  to  that 
in  which  she  last  struck.  This  being  the  rule, 
therefore,  that  bells  must  thus  change  places, 
and  it  having  been  shown  that  by  simply  doing 
so  only  10  changes  of  the  120  on  five  bells  (see 
Table)  can  be  produced,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
alter  the  rule  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  bells,  by 


1  Utto  wort  bdng  m  DktloBMT  of  Muria.  >  lone  dwerlptlon  otf  the 
•rt  of  dikiifo-rinff  Of  wonld  bo  oat  of  plaeo,  and  wo  miMt  thoroforo 
rof*  tbo  iwdar  to  tbo  olomontarr  book  ontttl«l  Ck«y»  JHi^iiM  br 
Charloo  A.  W.  I^orto.  bq..  of  Hnntaham,  Drron  (iUatora.  Now 
BondStnH).  aiMlforthoiiioroadvMiOMlotaMoto  the  book  «<tbo 
MBM  nuDO  by  Mr.  WilllMi  Buikt«  (ToUm^  Bzolar). 
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making  freeh  ones  ;  and  these  rules,  being  more 
or  less  intricate,  comprise  the  methods  by  which 
peals  or  tonches  are  produced.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  work  it  will  be  enough  to  glance 
at  one  or  two  of  those  in  most  general  use. 

The  Orandsire  method  is  supposed  to  be  the 
original  one,  and  shall  therefore  be  first  noticed. 
Taking  the  rule  above  given  as  to  plain  '  hunt- 
ing,' which  has  been  shown  to  produce  ten 
changes  only  on  five  bells,  it  is  by  this  method 
thus  altered : — The  bell  that  leads  next  before 
the  treble  only  goes  up  into  Srd's  place  and  then 
goes  back  to  lead  again  ;  the  bells  in  4th'8 
and  5th's  places  are  by  this  thrown  out  of  their 
work,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  diagram 
at  the  asterisk,  and  are  said  to  dodge : — 


12845 
2  18  54 
28  145. 
824  15 
8  425  1 
435  2  1 

4  5  3  12 

5  4  1  8  2t 


51428 
1524  3 
12  5  8  4* 
21548 
25  184 
528  14 
58241 


By  following  this  rule  again  only  80  changes 
of  the  120  can  be  produced,  and  now  die 
services  of  the  conductor  have  to  be  called  in, 
who  uses  the  terms  '  Bob '  or  '  Single '  to  denote 
the  changes  in  work  shown  in  the  following 
diagrams,  taking  up  the  work  from  the  t  in  the 
foregoing  one.  We  will  in  the  first  show  the 
working  of  a  Bob,  in  the  second  that  of  a  Single, 
— these  changes  of  course  always  taking  place 
when  the  treble  is  leading : — 

'Bob*  5  4  18  2        'Single'  5  4  18  2 


5  1423 
15  4  8  2 
14  5  23 
4  1582 
4  5  128 


5  1423 
1548  2 
1542  8 
51482 
54  128 


It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  beUs,  except  the 
treble  are  thrown  out  of  their  plain  hunting 
work ;  the  4th  and  5th  remain  below  8rd's 
place,  and  the  2nd  and  8rd  keep  changing 
places:  in  change -ringing  terms  the  4th  and 
5th  are  said  to  '  make  places,'  and  the  2nd  and 
8rd  are  said  to  make  a  'double  dodge.'  It  is 
by  calling  these  bobs  and  singles  at  intervals 
previously  settled  on  that  the  conductor  is  able 
to  produce  the  whole  120  changes. 

This  method  is  much  and  generally  practised 
on  all  numbers  of  bells  from  5  to  12,  its  working 
being  exactly  the  same  on  all,  with  the  only 
difference  that  when  the  courses  of  the  bells  are 
altered  by  the  rule,  there  are  more  bells  to 
dodge,  and  the  arrangements  of  bobs  and  singles 
become  more  complicated.  It  is,  however,  con- 
sidered better  suited  to  an  uneven  number  of 
bells  with  a  tenor  covering, — such  as  would  be 
ten  bells  when  only  the  first  nine  were  changing. 

The  Stedman  method  is  another  and  favourite 


method  among  change -ringers.  It  derives  its 
name  from  a  Mr.  Fabian  Stedman  by  whom  it 
was  invented  about  the  year  1640.  It  is  on  an 
entirely  different  principle  from  the  Grandsire 
method,  the  foundation  of  it  being  that  the 
three  first  bells  go  through  the  six  changes  of 
which  they  are  capable  (see  Table  of  Changes) 
while  the  bells  behind  '  dodge ' ;  at  the  end  of 
each  six  changes  one  of  these  beUs  going  up  to 
take  part  in  the  dodging,  and  anoUier  coming 
down  to  take  its  place  in  the  changes.  It  is 
an  intricate  method,  and  our  space  will  not 
allow  of  a  fuller  explanation ;  it  is  carefully 
explained  in  Troyte's  Change  JUnging,  to  whi<i 
we  have  already  referred. 

Treble  Bob, — ^There  are  many  variations  of 
this,  which  is  usually  performeid  on  an  even 
number  of  bells.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that,  instead  of  the  plain  hunting  oourse, 
the  bells,  and  more  especially  the  'Treble'  have  a 
dodging  course.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing diagram,  and  for  further  explanation  wo 
must  again  rofer  to  Troyte's  Chanffe  Ringing. 


1284  5  6 


2  18 
124 
2  14 
24  1 
42  6 
42  1 
2  46 
2  64 
625 
6  24 
26  5 
2  56 
528 


465 
8  5  6 
865 
6  8  5 
158 
6  8  5 
1  58 
518 
481 
518 
481 
8  4  1 
6  14 


526 
25  8 
285 
821 
825 
28  1 
2  18 
128 
214 
124 
142 
4  12 
146 
416 
461 


841 
614 
164 
5  46 
16  4 
5  46 
456 
465 
8  56 
865 
68  5 
658 
285 
258 
528 


The  foregoing  remarks,  we  trust,  will  explain 
the  general  meaning  of  the  term  '  Change  Ring- 
ing '  as  used  technically.  The  following  Table 
shows  the  number  of  changes  to  be  derived 
from  any  given  nimiber  of  bells  up  to  12  (the 
largest  number  ever  rung  in  peal),  the  names 
given  to  such  changes,  and  the  time  generally 
allowed  for  ringing  them : — 


■ 
•Si 

is 

Name. 

No.  of 
Changes. 

1 

1 

n 

8 

4 
18 

1 

*i 

6 
80 

10 

11 

18 

Slnglee".       . 
DooblM     . 
Minor        .       . 
Triple       .       . 
Mijor.       .       . 
Oaten  (qoaters) 
Royal . 
Oinqnei      . 
Ma^dmns    . 

6 
84 

120 

720 

6,040 

40,820 

862,880 

8.628,800 

89,916,800 

479,001,600 

8 
87 

**1 
10 

106 
60 

866 

a  A.  W.  T. 

CHANGING-NOTE.    See  Nota  Cambiata. 
CHANOT,  Fbakqoib,  son  of  a  violin-makst^ 
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was  bom  in  1787  at  Mireoourt  in  France.  He 
entered  the  army  aa  an  engineer  under  the 
Empire,  bat  quitted  it  after  the  Restoration. 
Returning  to  Mireoourt,  he  made  special  studies 
on  the  construction  of  the  violin,  and  ultimately 
built  one  which  deviated  considerably  in  form 
from  the  accepted  pattern.  Believing  that,  in 
order  to  make  every  part  of  the  instrument 
partake  equally  of  the  vibrations  of  the  sound, 
the  fibres  of  the  wood  should  be  preserved  i^ 
their  entire  length,  he  considered  the  comers 
and  curves  of  the  outline  as  so  many  obstacles 
to  the  propagation  of  the  waves  of  sound,  and 
accordingly  gave  his  violin  a  pear-shaped  form, 
resembling  ^at  of  the  guitar.  The  belly  he 
made  quite  flat,  and  left  out  the  sound-post 
altogether,  on  the  ground  that  it  merely  served 
to  break  the  waves  of  sound,  while  in  reali^ 
it  transmits  them  from  belly  to  back. 

This  violin  (if  one  may  still  call  it  so),  the 
only  one  Chanot  ever  made,  he  submitted  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Institut  de  France.  After 
having  been  examined  by  a  committee  of  eminent 
men,  both  scientific  and  musical,  and  tried 
against  instmments  of  Guamerius  and  Stradi- 
varius,  it  was  pronounced  not  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  violins  of  these  great  makers.  ('  Rapport 
de  rinstitut,'  in  the  Monitewr,  August  22, 
1817.)  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  decision, 
which  experience  quickly  proved  to  be  a  com- 
plete delusion,  as  all  instruments  made  after  the 
new  pattern  turned  out  of  indifferent  quality. 
A  brother  of  Chanot's,  a  violin-maker  at  Paris, 
for  some  time  continued  to  make  violins  of  this 
kind,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  give  it  up.  This 
endeavour  to  improve  upon  the  generally 
adopted  pattern  of  the  great  Italian  makers, 
resulted,  like  all  similar  attempts  before  and 
since,  in  complete  failure.  Chanot  died  at 
Brest  in  1823.  p.  D. 

CHANOT,  Oborges,  brother  of  Francois,  was 
bom  at  Mirecourt  in  1801,  came  to  Paris  in 
1819,  and,  as  stated  above,  worked  with  his 
brother  for  a  time  in  maHng  violins  of  the 
'  Chanot '  model.  In  1818  he  began  to  work 
for  Clement,  and  in  1821  for  Gand,  whom  he 
left  in  1823  to  set  up  for  himself.  After 
several  changes  of  addr^  he  settled  in  1848, 
on  the  Quai  Malaquais,  where  he  remained  until 
his  retirement  from  business  in  1872.  Georges 
Chanot  was  an  admirable  maker  of  violins  and 
a  skilful  repairer.  Madame  Chanot,  his  wife 
(nit  Florentine  D^moliens),  was  also  a  violin- 
maker,  and  is  probably  the  only  female  one 
known  to  fame.  She  xnade  sevenJ  violins  with 
her  own  hands,  worked  assiduously  with  her 
husband  at  his  trade,  and  died  leaving  him  a 
widower  some  years  before  his  retirement  The 
violins  of  G.  Chanot  command  high  prices  (£80 
to  £50).  B.  J.  p. 

CHANOT,  Gborobs,  junior,  bom  1881,  son 
of  the  last  named  by  Madame  Chanot,  the  female 
violin-maker,  learnt  the  trade  from  his  father. 


and  in  1861  left  Paris  for  London,  where  he 
worked  for  several  years  with  MaucoteL  In 
1858  he  set  up  for  himself,  and  was  known  for 
many  years  as  one  of  the  best  workmen  in 
London,  gaining  gold  medals  at  various  exhibi- 
tions, including  Sie  London  Inventions  Exhi- 
bition, 1885.  He  died  in  1895.  His  eldest 
son,  G.  A.  Chanot,  of  Manchester,  is  an  excel- 
lent violin -maker.  His  second  son,  F.  AV. 
Chanot,  is  also  a  violin -maker,  but  is  better 
known  as  a  publisher  of  violin  music.  His 
business  in  Wardour  Street  is  carried  on  by  his 
third  s6n  Joseph  Chanot,  an  artist -craftsman 
who  fully  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  family, 
and  specially  excels  in  making  and  adjusting 
bridges  and  sound-posts.  s.  J.  p. 

CHANSON.  The  French  eAofwcw,  derived 
fit>m  the  Latin  ccnUio,  carUioTum,  is  a  little  poem 
of  which  the  stanzas  or  symmetrical  divisions  are 
called  'couplets.'  Being  intended  for  singing, 
the  couplets  are  generally  in  a  flowing  rhythm, 
and  written  in  an  easy,  natural,  simple,  yet 
lively  style.  As  a  rule,  each  couplet  condudea 
with  a  repetition  of  one  or  two  lines  constituting 
the  '  refrain ' ;  but  the  refrain  is  sometimes  sepa- 
rate, and  precedes  or  follows  the  couplet,  in 
which  case  it  may  be  a  distich  or  quatrain,  or 
even  a  stanza,  of  different  rhythm  from  the  rest 
of  the  song.  The  history  of  the  chanson  would 
involve  a  review  of  the  whole  history  of  France, 
political,  literaiy,  and  social.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  all  modem  songs  may  be  classed  under 
four  heads — the  'chanson  historique';  the 
'  chanson  de  metier ' ;  the  '  chanson  d'amour ' ; 
and  the  '  chanson  bachique ' :  four  divisions 
which  may  be  traced  in  the  ancient  poets. 

1.  The  historical  songs  may  be  subdivided 
into  four  classes,  sacred,  military,  national,  and 
satirical.  The  sacred  songs  include  the  'can- 
tique,'  the  'noel,'  or  Christmas  carol^  the 
*  hymne,'  and  also  the  '  complainte,'  or  lament, 
and  the  *  chanson  de  sblenniti^  politiques,'  com- 
posed to  celebrate  an  accession  to  the  throne,  or 
other  public  event  The  *  cantatas '  performed 
on  state  occasions  by  other  nations  took  their 
origin  from  these  '  chansons  de  solennit^ '  The 
national  songs  of  France  are  entirely  modem. 
[See  Henri  IY.,  Vivb  ;  Mabseillaisb  ;  D^ 
PART,  Chant  du  ;  Parisienne,  La,  etc.] 

2.  The  '  chansons  de  metier,'  like  the  *  chan- 
son9  militairee,'  were  originidly  merely  cries. 
(Kastner,  'Les  Voix  de  Paris.')  Of  all  the 
popular  songs,  these  professional  chansons  are 
the  fewest  in  number,  and  the  least  interesting 
both  as  regards  words  and  music. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  'chansons  d'amour ' 
are  innumerable  and  well  worth  studying.  In 
them  the  French  poets  exhausted  all  the  re- 
sources of  rhythm.  The  *  lai,*  an  elegiac  song, 
accompanied  by  the  rote,  harp,  or  vielle  (hurdy- 
gurdy)  ;  the  *virelai,*  turning  entirely  on  two 
rhymes ;  the  *  descort,'  in  which  the  melody,  and 
sometimes  the  idiom,  changed  with  each  couplet ; 
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the  'anbade,'  the  'chant  royal,'  the  'ballade/ 
the  '  brunette/  the  '  rondean/  and  the  '  triolet/ 
are  all  forms  of  the  '  chanson  amonreuse/  which 
was  the  preonrsor  of  the  modem  'romance.' 

4.  The  '  chansons  bachiques '  are  also  remark- 
able  for  variety  of  rhythm,  and  many  of 
them  have  all  the  ease  and  flexibility  of  the 
'couplets  de  &cture'  of  the  best  Yaudeville 
writers.  In  some  songs  the  words  are  more 
important,  in  others  the  music.  Hence  arose 
a  distinction  between  the  'note'  or  air,  and 
the  'chanson'  or  words.  The  old  chuisons 
have  a  very  distinctive  character ;  so  much  so 
that  it  is  easy  to  infer  the  time  and  place  of 
their  origin  fiK>m  their  rhythm  and  style.  The 
popular  melodies  of  a  country  where  the  in- 
habitants live  at  ease,  and  sing  merely  for 
amusement,  have  as  a  rule  nothing  in  common 
with  those  of  a  people  whose  aim  is  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  past  The  songs, 
too,  of  those  who  live  in  the  plains  are  mono- 
tonous and  spiritless ;  whilst  those  of  moun- 
taineers are  naturally  picturesque,  impressive, 
and  even  sublime.  It  is  not  only  the  influence 
of  climate  which  leaves  its  mark  on  the  songs  of 
a  people  ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  a  great  effect, 
as  we  may  see  if  we  remark  how  the  chansons 
of  France  have  drawn  their  inspiration  mainly 
from  two  sources — church  music,  and  the  '  chan- 
sons de  chasse. '  Even  in  its  songs,  the  influence 
of  the  two  privileged  classes,  the  clergy  and  the 
nobility,  was  felt  by  the  people.  Without  pur- 
suing this  subject  farther,  we  will  merely  remark 
that  the  name  '  chansons  populaires '  should  be 
applied  only  to  songs  of  which  the  author  of 
both  words  and  music  is  unknown. 

It  is  also  important  to  distinguish  between 
the  anonymous  chanson,  transmitted  by  tradi- 
tion, and  the '  chansons  musicales,'  by  which  last 
we  mean  songs  that  were  noted  down  from  the 
first,  and  composed  with  some  attention  to  the 
rules  of  art.  Such  are  those  of  the  Ch4telain 
de  Goucy,  composed  at  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  and  justly  considered  most  curious  and 
instructive  relics  in  the  history  of  music  (Michel 
et  Feme,  Chansons  du  ChdUlain  de  Coucy^ 
Paris,  1830).  Of  a  similar  kind,  and  worthy  of 
special  mention,  are  the  songs  of  Adam  de  la 
Halle,  of  which  some  are  in  three  parts  (Cousse- 
maker,  Adam  de  la  ffalle,  Paris,  1872).  True, 
these  first  attempts  at  harmony  are  rude,  and 
very  different  from  the  '  Inventions  Musicales ' 
of  Clement  Jannequin,  and  the  songs  for  one  or 
more  voices  by  the  great  masters  of  the  madrigal 
school ;  but  the  chanson  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
nevertheless  the  parent  of  the  ariette  in  the 
early  French  op^ra-comiques,  and  of  the  modem 
couplet ;  while  the  '  chanson  musicale '  in  several 
parts  is  the  foundation  of  choral  music  with  or 
without  accompaniment.  By  some  of  the  great 
Flemish  musicians  the  word  chanson  was  ex- 
tended to  mean  psalms  and  other  sacred  pieces. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  French,  who 


are  so  rich  in  literary  collections  of  Bongji, 
should  have  at  present  no  anthology  of  '  chan- 
sons musicales '  in  notation,  where  might  be  seen 
not  only  'Belle  Erembor'  and  TEn&nt-G^rard,' 
anonymous  compositions  of  the  12th  century, 
but  the  best  works  of  the  troubadours  Adenez, 
Charles  d'Aigou,  Blondel,  Gaoe  Brulds,  Colin 
Muset,  Thibault  lY.,  Comte  de  Champagne,  and 
of  the  Norman  and  Picardy  trouv^res  of  the  1 8  th, 
1 4th,  and  16th  centuries.  One  great  obstacle  to 
such  a  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  chansons  of 
the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries  were  so  often 
altered  in  transcribing.  It  is,  however,  much 
to  be  hoped  that  some  musician  of  taste  and 
eradition  will  before  long  place  within  our  reach 
the  'chansons  d'amour,'  and  the  'chansons  k 
boire, '  which  have  been  the  delight  of  the  French 
from  the  Middle  Ages  downwsrds. 

The  best  works  on  the  subject  at  present 
are : — ffistoire  litUraire  de  la  France^  voL  xxiiL  ; 
Les  Poites  fram^is  (Crepet,  Paris,  4  vols.) ; 
Du  Mersan's  '  Chants  et  Chansons  populaires  de 
la  France'  (Paris,  1848,  8  vols.),  with  accom- 
paniments by  Colet,  not  in  the  style  of  the  chan- 
sons ;  Coussemaker's  '  Chants  populaires  des 
Flamands  de  France '  (Ghent,  1856);  Champ- 
fleury  and  Wekerlin's  '  Chansons  populaires  des 
provinces  de  France'  (Paris,  1860)  ;  Gagneur's 
'Chansons  populaires  du  Canada'  (Quebec, 
1865^  ;  Landelle's '  Chansons  maritimes '  (Paris, 
1866);  Nisard's  'Des  Chansons  populaires' 
^Paris,  1867);  Capelle's  'La  a^  du  Caveau' 
(4th  ed.  Paris,  1872)  ;  and  Yerrimst's  '  Rondes 
et  Chansons  populaires  illustr^ '  (Paris,  1876). 
In  the  last  two  works  the  songs  are  not  always 
correctly  given.     See  Sono.  o.  c. 

CHANT.  To  chant  is,  generally,  to  sing; 
and,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  to  sing  certain 
words  according  to  the  style  required  by  musical 
laws  or  ecclesiastical  rule  and  custom ;  and  what 
is  thus  performed  is  styled  a  Chant  and  Chant- 
ing, Cantusfirmus,  or  CarUo/ertno,  The  method 
of  chanting  that  belongs  to  the  Latin  service- 
books  is  described  under  the  heading  Greqorian 
Tones.  Practically,  the  word  is  now  used  for 
the  short  melodies  simg  to  the  psalms  and 
canticles  in  the  English  Church.  These  are 
either  '  single,'  i.e,  adapted  to  each  single  verse 
after  the  tradition  of  sixteen  centuries,  or 
'double,'  i.e,  adapted  to  a  couple  of  verses,  or 
even,  according  to  a  recent  still  greater  innova- 
tion, '  quadruple,'  ranging  over  four  verses. 

The  qualifying  terms  Oregorian,  Anglwxn, 
Oallican,  Parisian,  Cologne,  etc.,  as  applied  to 
tone  or  chant,  simply  express  the  sources  from 
which  any  puiicular  chsjit  has  been  derived. 

It  is  historically  incorrect  to  regard  the 
structure  of  ancient  tones  and  of  modem  chants 
as  being  antagonistic  each  to  the  other.  The 
famous  Book  of  Common  Prater  noted,  of  John 
Marbeck  (1 660),  which  contains  the  first  adapta- 
tion of  music  to  the  services  of  the  Reformed 
Anglican  Church,  is  an  adaptation  of  the  ancient 
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muaio  of  the  Latin  ritual,  aooording  to  its  then 
well-known  ralee,  mutctUs  mtUandis,  to  the  new 
Kngliah  translations  of  the  Missal  and  Breviary. 
The  ancient  Gregorian  chants  for  the  psalms 
and  canticles  were  in  use  not  only  immediately 
after  the  Reformation,  but  far  on  into  the  17th 
century ;  and  although  the  Great  Bebellion 
silenced  the  ancient  liturgical  service,  with  its 
traditional  chant,  yet  in  the  fifth  year  after  the 
Restoration  (1^^^)  ^^®  well-known  work  of  the 
Rev.  James  Clifibid,  Minor  Canon  of  St-  Paul's, 
gives  as  the  '  Common  Tunes '  for  chanting  the 
English  Psalter,  etc.,  correct  versions  of  each 
of  the  eight  Gregorian  Tones  for  the  Psalms, 
with  one  ending  to  each  of  the  first  seven,  and 
both  the  usual  endings  to  the  eighth,  together 
with  a  form  of  the  Peregrine  Tone  similar  to  that 
given  by  Marbeck.^  Clifford  gives  also  three 
tones  set  to  well-known  harmonies,  which  have 
kept  their  footing  as  chants  to  the  present  day. 
The  first  two  are  arrangements  of  the  let  Gre- 
gorian Tone,  4th  ending — the  chant  in  Tallis's 
'Cathedral  Service'  for  the  Venite — with  the 
melody,  however,  not  in  the  treble  but(acoording 
to  ancient  custom)  in  the  tenor.  It  is  called 
by  Clifford  '  Mr.  Adrian  Batten's  Tune ' ;  the 
harmony  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Tallis, 
but  the  treble  takes  his  alto  part,  and  the  alto 
his  tenor.  The  second,  called  '  Christ  Church 
Tune  *  and  set  for  first  and  second  altos,  tenor, 
and  bass,  is  also  the  same;  exoept  the  third 
chord  from  the  end — 


Christ  Church  Tunc 


Clifford's  third  specimen  is  quoted  as  'Canter- 
bury Tune,'  and  is  that  set  to  the  Quicunque 
vult  (Athanasian  Creed)  in  Tallis's  '  Cathedral 
Service ' ;  but,  as  before,  with  harmonies  differ- 
ently arranged. 

CanUrbwry  Twiu, 

A  CcwUer  T§ncr. 


i 


ygr 


t  Oom,iU$r  Tutor, 


srngr^ 


TTgl 


{ 


}   «.-.{' 


•Balonanthtiifiltla^ 
iiMMMxythatlM    [Tktth. 
holdtlMCatholio    ^ 

It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  8th  Gre- 
gorian Tone,  with  just  such  variations  as  might 
be  expected  to  occur  from  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  decay  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  forms 
and  rules  of  Church  music 

The  fourth  of  Clifford's  examples  is  also  a  very 
good  instance  of  the  identity,  in  all  essential 
characteristics,  of  the  modem  Anglican  chant 

>  Sm  Tabto  at  ehuite  In  Am.  Emmamim  to  BrU(f  Dtrtatonf,  hy 
B«r.  T.  EalBioR.    Appi  XI.  Na  exL 


and  the  ancient  Gregorian  psalm  tones.  It  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  8th  Tone,  1st  ending — the 
tone  being  in  the  Tenor : — 

Th$  Imptrial  Tuna. 


^^ 


t^f^ri  -  I  Wri 


^JS.} 


•a  jvknda: 


The  work  published  in  1661  by  Edward  Lowe, 
entitled  Short  Diredions  for  the  Performanee  of 
CcUhedrtU  Service  (2nd  ed.,  1664),  also  gives 
the  whole  of  the  tones,  and  nearly  all  their  end- 
ings, according  to  the  Roman  Antiphonarium, 
and  as  Lowe  had  sung  them  before  the  Rebellion 
when  a  chorister  at  Salisbury.  He  also  gives 
the  harmonies  quoted  above  as  the  '  Imperial ' 
and  '  Canterbury '  tunes,  and  another  harmony  of 
the  8th  Tone,  short  ending  (Marbeck's  '  Venite') 
with  the  plain-song  in  the  bass. 

The  IiUrodudion  to  the  Skill  of  Music,  by 
John  Playford  (bom  1628),  in  its  directions  for 
the  *  Order  of  Performing  the  Divine  Service  in 
Cathedrals  and  Collegiate  Chapels '  confirms  the 
above  statements.  Playford  gives  seven  speci- 
mens of  psalm  tones,  one  for  each  day  of  the 
week,  with  'Canterbury'  and  the  'Imperial' 
tunes  in  '  four  parts,  proper  for  Choirs  to  sing 
the  Pttdms,  Te  Deum,  Benedictus,  or  Jubilate, 
to  the  organ.' 

The  Rev.  Canon  Jebb,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Choral  Ruponses  omd  LHanie$  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  gives 
from  the  three  writers  quoted  and  from  Morley's 
Introduction  (1697)  a  table  of  such  old  English 
chants  as  are  evidently  based  upon  or  identical 
with  the  Gregorian  paeklm  tones.  [He  also  gives 
some  interesting  specimens  of  the  experiments 
made  by  English  composers  shortly  after  the 
Reformation,  preliminary  to  the  settling  down 
of  the  new  four -part  chant  into  the  rhythm 
which  it  permanently  adopted,  based  upon  the 
rhythm  of  some  of  the  old  tones.] 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Reformation  on  the  Oon- 
tinent)  books  of  music  for  the  service  of  the 
Reformed  Church  were  published,  containing 
much  that  was  founded  directly  upon  the  Gre- 
gorian plain-song ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through 
the  rage  for  turning  everything  into  metre  that 
the  chant  proper  fell  into  disuse  among  Protes- 
tant communities  on  the  Continent  See  the 
yeu  Leipssiger  Oeeangbuch  of  V opelius  (Leipzig, 
1682). 

The  special  work  for  the  guidance  of  the  dergy 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  all  members  of  canoni- 
cal choirs,  in  the  plain-song  which  they  have 
specially  to  chant,  is  called  the  Direetorium 
Chori.     The  present  Direetorium  corresponds  to 
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the  famouB  work  prepared  by  Gnidetti  (1582), 
with  the  aid  of  his  master  Palestrina.  Bat  as  is 
theoase  inmost  matters  of  widespread  traditional 
usage,  differences  are  foond  between  the  books 
of  present  and  past  liturgical  mnsic,  not  simply 
in  different  countries  and  centuries,  but  in  differ- 
ent diooeses  of  the  same  oountiy  and  the  same 
century.  The  York,  Hereford,  Bangor,  and 
Lincoln  'uses '  are  named  in  our  Prayer- Book,  as 
is  also  that  of  Salisbury,  which  obtained  a  fore- 
most place  of  honour  for  the  excellence  of  its 
church  chant  Our  own  chants  for  the  responses 
after  the  Creed,  in  the  matins  and  Tespers  of 
English  oathedials,  are  almost  the  same  to  the 
present  day  as  those  found  in  the  most  ancient 
Sarum  Antiphonary,  and  differ  slightly  from  the 
Roman. 

The  psalm  tone,  or  chant,  in  its  original  and 
complete  form,  consists  of  (1)  An  Intonation  at 
the  beginning,  followed  by  a  recitation  on  the 
dominant  of  its  particular  mode  ;  (2^  A  Media- 
tion, a  tempo,  closing  with  the  midale  of  each 
Terse ;  (Z)  Another  recitation  upon  the  dominant 
with  a  Termination  completing  the  verse,  as  in 
the  following— the  Third  Tone : — 

^Intonation.    Mediation.         Tannlnatioa. 

l^jJ|'^lrf-lrfJ><Mf'lrJLll 

In  the  modem  Anglican  chants  the  Intonation 
has  been  discarded,  and  the  chant  consists  of  the 
Mediation  and  Termination  only. 

When  the  tune  or  phrase  coincides  with  a 
single  verse  of  the  psalm  or  canticle  it  is  styled 
a  '  single  chant,'  as  are  all  those  hitherto  cited. 
At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  as  already 
stated,  the  Gregorian  chants  were  still  commonly 
used,  till  lighter  tastes  in  music  and  the  lessened 
numbers  of  men  in  cathedral  choirs  led  to  the 
composition  of  new  treble  chants  and  a  rage  for 
variety.  Some  of  these,  which  bear  such  names 
as  Farrant,  Blow,  and  Croft,  are  fine  and  appro- 
priate compositions.  But  a  different  feeling 
gradually  arose  as  to  the  essential  character  of 
church  music ;  double  chants  and  pretty  melodies 
with  modem  mi^'or  or  minor  harmonies,  came  to 
be  substituted  for  the  single  strains,  the  solemn 
and  manly  recitation  tones,  and  the  grand 
harmonies  of  the  16th  century.  The  Georgian 
period  teemed  with  flighty  chants,  single  and 
double :  many  of  which  can  hardly  be  called 
either  reverential  or  beautiful — terms  which  no 
one  can  apply  to  the  following  (by  Camidge), 
still  in  frequent  use,  and  by  no  means  the  worst 
that  might  be  quoted : — 


But  however  objectionable  this  praotioe  may  be, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  many  very  charming 


melodies  have  been  produced  on  the  lines  of 
the  modem  double  chant  by  modem  oomposars 
of  great  eminence.  The  following  by  Dr.  Crotch 
is  remarkable  for  its  graoe  and  elegance,  as  well 
as  for  the  severity  of  the  contrapuntal  rale  to 
which  the  quondam  Oxford  professor  has  sub- 
jected himself  in  its  constraotion  (per  rede  et 
rdro).  Each  of  the  four  parts  in  the  former  half 
of  the  chant  has  its  notes  repeated  backwards 
in  the  corresponding  bars  of  tiie  second  halt 


A  triple  chant  by  J.  M.  Coward,  and  the 
'  known  quadraple  chant  by  Sir  Herbert  S. 
Oakeley,  may  be  mentioned  as  evidences  of  a 
desire  to  bronk  through  the  monotony  of  the 
Anglican  chant.  Reference  may  be  made  to  a 
useflil  < Bibliography  of  Chant-Books'  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Parr,  in  the  Musical  Timee  for  1879, 
p.  299  ;  and  to  Sir  John  Stainer's  article  on 
*  The  Rhythmical  form  of  the  Anglican  chant ' 
in  the  Musical  Times,  Jan.  1872.] 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  Pointing, 
or  the  arrangement  of  the  words  in  chanting. 

That  the  principles  of  the  old  Latin  chanting 
were  adopted  in  setting  the  music  to  the  new 
English  lituigy  and  offices,  is  evident  from  every 
text- book  of  English  chanting  from  Archbish(^ 
Cranmer's  letter  to  Henry  VIII.  and  from  Mar- 
beck  downwards,  as  long  as  any  decent  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  remained  in  English  choits. 
Little  by  little,  however,  the  old  rales  were  en- 
tirely neglected ;  generally  speaking,  neither  the 
clergy  nor  the  lay  members  of  the  English  choirs 
knew  anjTthing  more  about  chanting  than  the 
oral  traditions  of  their  own  churches ;  thus  things 
grew  gradually  worse  and  worse,  till  no  rule  or 
guide  seemed  left ;  choirmen  and  boys  took  their 
own  course,  and  no  consent  nor  unity  of  effect 
remained,  so  ftf  as  the  recitation  and  division 
of  the  words  were  concerned. 

On  the  revival  of  Church  principles  in  1880- 
1840  our  own  English  documents  of  ecdeeiastical 
chanting,  and  the  pre-Reformation  sources  from 
which  they  were  derived,  began  to  be  studied. 
Pickering  and  Rimbault  each  re-edited  Marbeck. 
Dyce  and  Bums  published  an  adaptation  of  his 
plain -song  to  the  Prayer -Book.  Oakeley  and 
Redhead  brought  out  the  '  Laudes  diuma '  at 
the  chapel  in  Margaret  Street,  London.  Heath- 
oote  published  the  Oxford  Psalter,  1845.    Hfii- 
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mon*B  'Ftalter  Noted'  (1849-50)  took  ap 
Marbeok's  work,  at  the  direction  after  the 
Yenite-^'and  so  with  the  Psahns  as  they  be 
appointed ' — and  famished  an  exact  guide  for 
chanting  according  to  the  editor's  view  of  the 
requirements  of  the  case. 

Meantime  the  modem  Anglican  chant  was 
being  similarly  cared  for.  Kumerons  books,  be- 
ginning with  that  of  Robert  Janes  (1848),  issued 
from  the  press,  giving  their  editors  arrangement 
of  the  syllables  and  chant  notes  for  the  Psalter 
and  Canticles.  Among  the  most  prominent  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Hullah's  '  Psalms 
with  Chants'  (1844);  Helmore's  'Psalter  Noted' 
(1850) ;  the  Psalter  of  the  S.P.C.E.  edited  by 
Turle  (1865);  the  'English  Psalter'  (1865); 
the  < Psalter  Aooented '  (1872) ;  the  'Cathedral 
Psalter '  (1875)  ;  the  Psalters  of  Ouseley,  Elvey, 
Qauntlett,  Mercer,  Doran  and  Nottingham, 
Heywood,  and  Sargent.  [In  recent  years  the 
'  Cathedral  Psalter '  and  its  larger  counterpart 
'The  Cathedral  Prayer-Book '  have  gained  great 
popularity,  but  without  entirely  superseding  the 
older  books.  In  the  'St.  Mary  Abbott's  Psalter' 
(Sampson  Low)  Mr.  8.  S.  Higham  introduced  a 
method  of  indicating  the  '  pointing '  by  minia- 
ture musical  notes  placed  over  the  syllables.  1 
Among  these  various  publications  there  reignea 
an  entire  discrepancy  as  to  the  mode  of  distri- 
buting the  words.  Beyond  the  division  of  the 
Terse  into  two  parts  given  in  the  Psalms  and 
Canticles  of  thb  Prayer-Book,  no  pointing  or 
arrangement  of  the  words  to  the  notes  of  the 
chant  has  ever  been  put  forward  by  authority 
in  the  Anglican  Church,  or  even  widely  accepted. 
Each  of  the  editors  mentioned  has  therefore 
followed  his  own  judgment^  and  the  methods 
employed  vary  from  the  strictest  syllabic  ar- 
rangement to  the  freest  attempt  to  make  the 
musical  accent  and  expression  agree  with  those 
which  would  be  given  in  reading — ^which  is  cer- 
tainly the  point  to  aim  at  in  all  arrangements 
of  words  for  chanting,  as  far  as  consistent  with 
fitness  and  common  sense.  [References  should 
be  made  to  Heywood's  '  Art  of  Chanting '  and 
Potf  s  '  Free  Rhythm  Psalter.']  T.  H. 

CHANTERELLE,  a  French  term  for  the 
upper  or  E  string  of  the  violin — that  on  which 
the  melody  is  usually  sung,  o. 

CHAPEAUCHINOIS.  [Chinese Pavilion.] 

CHAPELLE,  originally  the  musicians  of  a 
chapel,  and  now  extended  to  mean  the  choir  or 
the  orchestra,  or  both,  of  a  church  or  chapel  or 
other  musical  establishment,  sacred  or  secular. 
The  mattre  de  chapelle  is  the  director  of  the 
music  In  German  the  word  Eapelle  or  Capelle 
is  used  more  exclusively  for  the  private  orchestra 
of  a  prince  or  other  great  personage,  and  the 
Capellmeister  is  the  conductor  or  director. 
Cappella  pontificale  is  the  term  for  the  whole 
body  of  singers  in  the  Pope's  service,  the  can- 
tatori  cappellani,  the  cantatori  apoetolioi,  and 
tlie  cantatori  pontificaH. 


The  word  '  cappella '  is  said  to  be  derived  frt>m 
the  cape  of  S.  Martin,  on  which  solemn  oaths 
used  to  be  taken.  Thence  it  came  to  mean  the 
building  containing  the  cape,  and  thence  the 
musicians,  also  the  vestments,  and  the  vessels 
of  the  building.  o. 

CHAPELS  ROYAL.  Bodies  of  cleigy  and 
lay-clerks  who  minister  at  the  courts  of  Christian 
monarchs ;  and  also  the  places  in  which  they 
worship.  There  are  several  in  England — viz.,  at 
St.  James's  Palace,  Whitehall,  and  St.  George's, 
Windsor,  etc.  Piom  the  lAber  Niger  DoimtM 
JUgia  (1461),  the  earliest  known  record  on  the 
subject,  we  learn  that  in  Edward  lY.'s  reign 
there  was  a  well-established  Chapel  ^yal, 
consisting  of  a  dean  ;  a  confessor  to  the  house- 
hold ;  twenty-four  chaplains  and  clerks  variously 
qualified — by  skUl  in  descant,  eloquence  in  read- 
ing, and  abiHty  in  organ-playing ;  two  epistlers, 
ex-chorister-boys  ;  eight  children  ;  a  master  of 
the  grammar  school ;  and  a  master  of  the 
children,  or  master  of  song. 

The  term  Chapel  Royal  is  now  usually  applied 
to  that  at  St  James's  Palace.  The  chapel  is 
between  the  Colour  Court  and  the  AmbasmdonT 
Court.  The  establishment  consiBts  of  the  Dean, 
the  Lord  High  Almoner ;  the  Clerk  of  the  Closet^ 
and  two  deputies  ;  the  sub -dean  ;  forty -eight 
chaplains ;  eight  priests  in  ordinary,  a  master 
of  the  children ;  one  lay  composer ;  one  lay 
organist  and  chapel -master  or  choir-master; 
eight  lay  gentlemen  and  ten  boys  ;  one  sergeant 
of  the  vestry ;  one  groom  of  ditto ;  and  other 
attendants. 

The  service  is  a  full  choral  one,  at  10  A.M., 
12  noon,  and  5.30  p.m.  on  Sundays,  and  at 
11  A.M.  on  feast-days.  The  boys  are  educated 
at  the  cost  of  the  chapel,  and  as  a  rule  sing 
there  only.  The  chief  musical  posts  of  the 
establishment  are  at  present  held  as  follows :— > 
Sub-Dean  Rev.  Edgar  Sheppard,  D.D.,  C.Y.O.; 
Master  of  the  Children,  C.  R  Selfe,  B.A.; 
Composer,  Organist,  and  Choir-master,  Walter 
Aloock,  appointed  1902. 

The  Chapel  Royal  at  Whitehall  (Banqueting 
House)  was  under  the  same  chief  officers  as  St. 
James  s — but  was  latterly  attended  only  once  a 
year  by  the  choir  of  that  establishment  in  the 
special  service  of  Maundy  Thursday,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  when 
gifts  called  '  Benevolences '  were  distributed  by 
the  Lord  High  Almoner  to  certain  poor  people, 
as  many  in  number  as  the  sovereign  is  years  old. 
The  ceremony  was  a  relic  of  a  service  which 
included  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor,  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  performed  by  the  Pope  on  the 
same  day. 

The  following  special  anthems  were  formerly 
sung  in  the  course  of  the  service :  '  Hide  not 
Thou  Thy  face  from  us,  0  Lord'  (Farrant); 
'Prevent  us,  0  Lord'  (Byrd);  'Call  to  re- 
membranoe,  O  Lord '  (Farrant)^  '  0  praise  the 
Lord,  all  ye  heathen '  (Croft),  [lliere  is  a  quaint 
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etched  view  of  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Whitehall 
prefixed  to  John  Weldon's  '  Six  Select  Anthema 
for  one  Voice/  pabliahed  by  WaUh  k  Hare, 
eirea  1720,  folio.  It  ie  eepeoially  ourions  as 
giving  record  of  the  musioal  instruments  then 
in  use  there ;  which  comprise  violins,  lutes, 
bassoons,  hautboys,  etc.  f.  k.]  The  Chapel 
Royal  of  the  Savoy  (Strand)  is  a  Chapel  Royal 
in  nkme  only.  The  appointment  of  minister  U  in 
the  gift  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  the  ser- 
vice is  dependent  on  the  taste  or  ability  of  the 
minister,  as  in  any  other  ordinary  chapeL  T.  h. 
CHAPPELL  k  CO.  This  musical  firm  com- 
menoed  business  in  January  1812,  at  124  New 
Bond  Street,  previously  tenanted  by  Gonlding, 
D  Almaine,  k  Co.  The  firm  consisted  of  Samuel 
Chappell,  John  Baptist  Cramer,  and  Francis 
Tatton  Latour.  At  the  expiration  of  seven  years, 
J.  B.  Cramer  retired,  Chappell  k  Co.  having 
previously  removed  to  a  nearly  opposite  house, 
50  New  Bond  Street  The  first  partnership 
is  noticeable  for  the  establishment  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  all  the  business  arrangements 
for  which  were  made  at  No.  124.  At  the  end 
of  the  seoond  term  of  partnership  (1826),  Latour 
withdrew,  and  carried  on  a  separate  business 
nntil  1880,  when  he  sold  it  to  his  former  partner. 
[In  1829  Samuel  Chappell  was  in  partnership 
with  O.  Longman  and  Bates,  who  had  been 
musical  instrument-makers  at  6  Ludgate  Hill  in 
1824. — F.  K.]  Samuel  Chappell  died  December 
1884,  and  the  business  was  then  carried  on  for 
the  widow  by  her  sons, — William,  the  eldest, 
being  twenty-five  years  old.  [He  was  bom  in 
London,  Nov.  20,  1809,  and  died  there  August 
20, 1888.]  Desiring  to  propagate  a  knowledge  of 
the  music  of  the  Madrigalian  era,  William  (in 
1840)  projected  theMusical  Antiquarian  Society, 
which  held  its  meetings  and  rehearsak  at  No. 
50.  He  edited  Dowland's  songs  for  the  Society, 
and  also  edited  and  published  (1838-40)  a 
'Collection  of  National  English  Airs,'  giving 
their  pedigrees  and  the  anecdotes  connected 
with  them,  with  an  essay  on  minstrelsy  in 
England.  This  was  afterwards  expanded  into 
his  *  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time '  (2  vols. 
1855-59).  [This  standard  book  was  afterwards 
recast,  and  published  in  2  vols,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Professor  H.  £.  Wooldridge,  in  1898. 
W.  Chappell  projected  a  general  history  of  music, 
and  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1874.] 
The  business  was  greatly  extended  by  Thomss 
Patey  Chappell,  under  a  family  arrangement  by 
which  his  elder  brother  left,  and  bought  the  half 
of  the  business  carried  on  under  the  name  of 
Cramer  k  Co.,  with  the  late  T.  F.  Beale  as  his 
partner.  It  was  under  Thos.  Chappell's  manage- 
ment that  the  great  extension  of  the  buildings 
took  place,  and  he  was  the  projector  of  the 
Monday  Popular  Concerts,  and  the  Saturday 
Popular  Concerts  which  sprang  out  of  them, 
both  of  which  have  owed  their  success  in  great 
measure  to  the  management  of  S.  Arthur  Chap- 


pell, the  younger  brother.  T.  P.  Chappell  died 
in  Lond<m,  June  1,  1902.  [Populab  Con- 
OSRTS.]  A  large  oonoert-room  had  been  much 
wanted  at  the  west  end  of  London,  and  St. 
James's  Hall  was  projected  and  carried  out 
mainly  by  the  Chappells.  [Saint  James's 
Hall.] 

[The  piano  factory  of  Chappell  J^  Co.  is  in 
Chalk  Farm  Road.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
late  Mr.  £.  Glandt,  who  was  their  piano  con- 
structor, their  instruments  have  largely  gained 
in  favour  and  commensurate  sale.  They  have 
successfully  entered  the  lists  of  concert  grand 
manufacturers.  The  firm  became  a  limited  com- 
pany in  December  1896.  Mr.  Thomas  Chappell 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mr.  T.  Stanley  Qiap- 
pell,  as  the  chairman  of  the  company  of  whidi 
Mr.  Wniiam  Boosey  ia  the  managing  director. 
A.  J.  H.]  w.  0. 

CHAPPINOTON,  John,  built  an  organ  in 
1597  for  Msgdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  was 
bom  at  South  Molton,  Devon,  and  died  at 
Winchester,  Junb  27 -July  4,  1606  ;  he  was 
buried  at  Wells  Cathedral  (Wills,  Somerset 
House ;  62  Staiford). 

CHAPPLE,  Samuel,  was  bcnn  at  Crediton, 
in  1775.  Whilst  an  infant  he  was  deprived  of 
sight  by  small-pox.  At  an  early  age  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  violin,  and  when  about 
fifteen  was  taught  the  pianoforte  by  a  master 
named  Eames,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Thomas, 
a  scholar  of  John  Stanley — all  blind  men.  In 
1795  he  wss  appointed  organist  of  Ashburton, 
where  he  continued  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 
He  composed  and  published  many  anthems, 
songs,  glees,  and  pianoforte  sonatas.  He  died 
at  Ashburton,  Oct  8,  1888.  w.  H.  H. 

CHARACTERISTIC.  This  term  is  some- 
times applied  to  music  which  is  designed  as  the 
expression  of  some  special  sentiment  or  cir- 
cumstance. Thus  in  vocal  music,  if  the  melody 
is  appropriate  to  the  words,  we  may  speak  of  the 
*  characteristic  setting  of  the  text.'  In  instru- 
mental music,  also,  the  word  may  be  used  where 
what  is  known  as  4ocal  colouring'  is  introduced ; 
e.g,  the  '  Ranz  des  vaohes '  movement  in  Rossini's 
overture  to  *  Guillaume  Tell '  might  be  properly 
described  as  'characteristic'  'The  term  is  also 
occasionally  applied  to  programme  music.  Beet- 
hoven's sonata  'Les  Adieux,'  etc.,  is  frequently 
entitled  the  'Senate  Caraot^ristique,'  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  title  was  given  by 
the  composer.  He  has,  however,  himself  used 
it  for  the  overture  'Leonora  No.  1,'  published 
as  op.  188.  (See  Nottebohm's  Them,  Ferz.) 
Spohr's  Fourth  Symphony  is  entitled  'Die 
Weihe  der  Tone ;  charakteristisches  Tonge- 
malde,'  etc.  B.  p. 

CHARD,  Oeorob  Willlam,  Mus.D.,  was 
bom  at  Winchester  in  1765.  He  received  his 
early  musical  education  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's 
under  Robert  Hudson,  Mus.B.  In  1787  he 
became  lay  olerk  and  assistant  organist  of  Win- 
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Chester  Cathedral,  and  in  1802  was  appointed 
organist.  [His  appointment  to  Winchester  Col- 
lege seems  not  to  have  taken  place  till  1882.  He 
was  also  organist  of  St.  Maurice  with  St.  Maiy 
Ealender  dhurch,  Winchester.  He  was  famous 
as  a  trainer  of  boys'  voices  (West's  Caih,  Org,y\ 
In  1812  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music 
at  Cambridge.  He  composed  some  church  music 
and  other  sacred  pieces,  some  of  which  have  been 
published,  and  some  songs  and  glees ;  of  fche 
latter  he  published  'Twelve  Glees,  for  three, 
four,  and  five  voices.'  He  died  May  23,  1849, 
aged  eighty-four,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloiBters 
of  Winchester  College  Chapel.  w.  H.  h. 

CHARITY  CHILDREN,  Meetino  at  St. 
Paul's.  A  festival  service  attended  by  the 
children  of  the  old  charity  schools  of  the  metro- 
polis, was  held  annually  in  June  under  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  children  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  the  singing.  The  first  of 
these  festivids  was  held  in  1704,  on  the  Thursday 
in  Whitsun-week,  at  St.  Andrew's  Holbom ; 
the  second  in  1705  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  where 
,  the  service  took  place  until  1738,  when  it  was 
held  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate  St.,  and  was 
continued  there  until  1801.  In  that  year  the 
children  met  at  the  cathedral,  where  the  services 
were  subsequently  held,  except  in  1860  when 
the  cathedral  was  under  repair  and  the  schools 
assembled  on  the  Handel  orchestra  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  On  April  28,  1789,  the  children  met 
at  St  Paul's,  when  G^ige  the  Third  went  in 
state  to  return  thanks  for  his  restoration  to 
health ;  and,  earlier  still,  on  July  7,  1713,  at 
the  thanksgiving  for  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  they 
were  assembled  in  the  streets.  The  effect  of 
the  music  has  been  recorded  by  many  eminent 
musicians,  including  Haydn,  in  whose  memo- 
randum book  in  the  Conservatoire  at  Vienna 
there  is  a  note  on  the  service,  quoting  Jones's 
double  chant  (Pohl's  Haydn  in  London,  p.  212), 
and  Berlioz,  who  was  present  in  1851  ('  SoirMS 
de  I'Orohestre,'  No.  21).  The  numbed  of  the 
children  varied,  but  was  generally  between  5000 
and  6000 ;  they  were  arranged  in  an  amphi- 
theatre constructed  for  the  occasion  under 
the  dome.  The  service,  which  included  the 
Hallelqjah  Chorus,  was  accompanied  by  the 
organ,  trumpets,  and  drums.  Up  to  1863  the 
113th  Psalm  had  been  sung  before  the  sermon, 
but  in  that  year  Mendelssohn's  'Sleepers,  wake' 
was  substituted  for  it  In  1865  Sir  John  Goes 
wrote  a  unison  setting  of  the  'Te  Deum,'  which 
took  the  place  of  Boyce  in  A,  and  in  1866  he 
wrote  a  'Jubilate'  in  the  same  form.  Among 
the  conductors  have  been  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  H 
Buckland,  and  Mr.  Shoubridge.  [The  last 
festival  service  was  held  in  June  1877,  after 
which  the  custom  was  discontinued.]     o.  M. 

CHARLES  THE  SECOND.  An  EngUsh 
opera  in  two  acts ;  the  words  by  Desmond  Ryan, 
the  music  by  Maofarren.  Produced  at  the  Prin- 
cess's Theatre,  London,  Oct  27,  1849.       a. 


CHARPENTIER,GiT8TAys,  French  composer, 
bom  at  Dieuze (Alsace-Lorraine),  June  25, 1860, 
was  at  school  at  Tourcoing,  where  his  parents 
took  up  their  residence  after  the  Franco-German 
war.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  put  into  busi- 
ness for  two  years,  butwas  admitted  into  the  Lille 
Conservatoire,  and  having  carried  off  many  prizes 
then  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1881. 
A  pupil  of  Massart  for  violin,  he  was  afterwards 
in  Pessard's  class  for  harmony,  competing  twice 
for  prizes  without  success.  In  1885  he  entered 
Maraenet's  composition  class,  and  in  1887  won 
the  grand  prix  de  Rome,  with  his  'sc^ne  lyrique,' 
'  Didon,'  first  performed  at  one  of  the  s^ces  of 
the  Institut,  and  afterwards  at  a  Colonne  Concert 
and  at  Brussels.  Among  the  works  composed  at 
Rome  were  the  orchestral  suite,  'Impressions 
d'ltalie,'  which  rapidly  became  fiunous,  and  was 
heard  at  the  leading  centres  of  symphonic  music ; 
and  '  La  Vie  du  Poi^te,'  a  '  symphonie-drama '  in 
four  movements  for  orchestra,  soli,  and  chorus, 
set  to  words  of  his  own.  His  latest  works 
include  'Fleurs  du  Mai,'  set  to  Baudelaire's 
poems,  some  with  chorus  ;  '  Qtdnze  poemes 
chant^,'  some  with  chorus  ;  a  second  ordiestral 
suite  (1894);  'S^r^nade  k  Watteau'  (performed 
in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  Nov.  9,  1896) ; 
'  Impressions  fausses,'  voices  and  orchestra ; 
<  Orph^ '  in  four  acts,  '  T^te  rouge,'  '  La  Cou- 
ronnement  de  la  Muse,'  etc,  not  yet  performed. 

Charpentier's  most  important  work  is  the 
'  roman  musical '  of  '  Lomse,'  in  four  acts,  pro- 
duced at  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris,  Feb.  2, 
1900,  and  since  then  on  all  the  most  import- 
ant continental  stages  ;  the  independence  and 
novelty  of  this  work  has  made  it  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  of  modem  French  operas.  The 
poetic  instinct,  the  exact  observation  of  char- 
acter, the  art  of  contrast,  and  the  balance  of  pro- 
portion, are  marked  features  of  the  libretto,  which 
is  by  Charpentier  himself;  the  orchestral  writing 
and  the  treatment  of  the  voices  are  alike  skilful 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  show  consummate 
musical  taste  throughout  o.  F. 

CHARPENTIER,  Mabo-Antoinx,  was  bom 
in  Paris,  1684.  He  went  to  Italy  while  still 
young,  and  studied  music  under  Carissimi  in 
Rome  for  some  years.  On  his  return  to  France 
Louis  XIY.  appointed  him  mattre  de  chapelle 
to  the  Dauphin,  a  position  afterwards  held  by 
LullL  Charpentier  then  entered  the  household 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Guise  as  maitre  de  musique ; 
and  later  on  gave  lessons  in  composition  to  the 
Due  d'Orl^ans,  Regent  of  France,  and  became 
his  Intendant  de  musique.  He  was  appointed 
mattre  de  musique  to  the  Coll^  and  to  the 
Maison-professe  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paris,  and  soon 
afterwards  to  the  Sainte- Chapelle,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death  in  March  1702,  and 
where  he  was  buried. 

Although  working  in  Paris  at  a  time  when 
all  operatic  composers  were  more  or  less  over- 
shadowed by  LuUi's  influence  and  capacity, 
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Charpentier's  musical  ability  was  generalljreoog- 
nised,  and  he  was  considered  a  more  learned 
and  cultivated  musician  than  Lulli.  His  opera 
'  M^^ '  has  genuine  touches  of  dramatic  feel- 
ing, and  makes  an  effort  to  break  new  ground  ; 
that  it  did  not  lead  to  any  great  result  shows 
how  impossible  it  was  to  breathe  fresh  life  into 
the  then  existing  forms  of  music  He  obviously 
found  it  difficult  to  follow  a  definite  dramatic 
development ;  irrelevant  matter  is  frequently  in- 
troduced in  *  M^^ ' ;  the  opening  prologue,  quite 
unconnected  with  the  Greek  tragedy  following, 
consists  of  dances,  songs  in  praise  of  Louis  XIY. , 
etc.,  while  later  on,  an  Italian  love-song  is  sud- 
denly dropped  into  the  middle  of  the  dramatic 
action.  The  structure  is  much  the  same  ss  in 
,  the  operas  of  Lulli,  but  the  music,  on  the  whole, 
of  finer  quality,  the  declamatory  passages  being 
better  modelled  and  more  melodious  without 
losing  their  oratorical  effect  That  he  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Italian  composers,  especially  of  Caris- 
simi,  explains  the  good  style  and  melodiousness 
of  his  vocal  writing.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
instruments  there  is  a  great  deal  more  careful 
work,  both  in  accompaniments  and  independent 
movements,  than  in  Lulli's  operas,  and  more 
genuine  feeling  for  instrumental  style  and  effect 
(Parry,  Ojrftyrd  Hist,,  17th  Century  Music), 

'M^^'  trag^e  lyrique,  in  five  acts  and  a 
prologue,  the  words  by  Thomas  Comeille,  was 
performed  in  Paris,  Dea  4,  1698,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academic  royale  de  musique ;  but 
although  it  had  '  un  grand  succ^,'  was  never 
repeated.  The  principal  parts  were  taken  by 
Mademoiselle  le  Rochois  (M6d^),  Mademoiselle 
Moreau  (Grouse),  M.  Dun  (Cr^on),  and  M.  Du 
Mesny  (Jason). 

A  folio  edition  was  published,  'M^^  trag^e 
mise  en  musique  par  Monsieur  Charpentier.-  A 
Paris,  par  Christophe  Ballard,  1694'  (in  the 
British  Museum),  and  another  edition  in  1704 
(in  the  Berlin  Royal  Library).  Oharpentier  is 
said  to  have  composed  seventeen  operas.  A 
large  number  of  his  MS.  compositions  are  in  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  Library,  and  in  the  Biblio- 
th^ue  Nationale.     List  of  works  : — 

L  Moli^iVs  plw  '  Ls  marine*  fttro^'  oomMU-talM  m.  S  Mtai, 
Mt  to  mnslo  hf  LalU,  wu  mvlTed  (with  '  I*  GotntaiM  d'CMBrb*- 
gDM»')tX  tlM  Pulais  Bml,  Jnlj  8. 1073,  with  mniio  by  ChArpcntiar. 

a  La  mtialqae  du  *  Malade  Imacinaln,'  oomMla-biulat  (     ' 


Imacinaln,'  oomMla-biulat  «n  S  aot^s 

d«  MollAra,  produoed  at  tha  FaUb  Boyal.  Feb.  10, 167S.    Tha  frac. 

'    of  this  work  hara  baan  oomplatad  and  pabliahad  by  M.  O. 


a  •Olro4.'  tracMia.  prMd^  dHm  prokma  par  X.  Oomallla  de 
riala ;  tha  moaio  to  tha  '  IntermMUa^  by  Charr^ntler.    First  p«r> 

ad  at  tha  Thtttra  da  Gu^Dtetiid.  Marbh  17. 1678.    More  than 

iyjparibRaanoMwertiriTan.   In'NoiiTallaBparodiatbaehlqiMa.' 
iiC  Paris,  ITOa,  p^  101.  ara  tha  following  airs  from  *Cflro&' 


thirty 


ralr'Lsa 


PrologQe :  promler  manuet,  I'alr '  Tout  rit  dans  oe  boosga.'  Val] 
plaisirs  saArent  las  pelnsa.'  ler  aeta :  I'alr '  Ja  fais  ma  f^lidt^i' 
acta:  premiers  loare,  seconds  loors,  prflndo  das  rants,  manoat 
das  NdrAdes. 

4.  '  L'lnoonno,'  oomMie  an  6  aetas  da  M.  Oomallla  da  llda  et  da 
X.  VM ;  mM^ee  d'omamans  de  mnalqna  par  Cbarpantlar.  First 
parformad  at  tha  ThMXn  da  Onte^pMid,  Nor.  17,  1678.  (In  '  Ia 
Clef  dSB  Chansonnters,'  1717,  IL  S96,  is  '  L'alr  da  la  Sarabanda  da 
llnoonnu'). 

5.  '  Lea  amonn  d'Aela  st  Oalatte,*  op^ra,  rspriaant^a  dies  M.  da 
Blana,  procaranr  dn  roi  an  Chitalat,  In  Jan.  1978. 

a  '  Lea  fonsdiTertiMana,'oomMle  en  S  aetas,  aTactrolsdiTertlssa> 
manta  par  M.  Raymond  Polssoai.  Flnt  perfarmad  at  tha  Thdltra 
da  Onto^caod.  Nor.  14,  lOBO. 

7.  Lea  airs  da  danaa  et  lea  dlTartlssemanta  da  la  'Pierre  Phtloso^ 
ahala,'  oomMla  en  6  aetas.  ds  M.  ComelUa  da  I'lsls  at  ds  M.  Vis*. 
OiTSB  at  tha  Th4fttn  da  OnAn^od  on  Fab.  S8  and  98, 1481. 


ai«Mlsy    First  pertenanoa  on  Jvly  la  16BL 
da  Vteaa  at  d'Adcnla.'  tngMia  da  Vlsi.  waa  n- 


Tlvad  Sept.  8.  lOSB.  with  tha  addition  of  •dlTertlaMmantaet  d 
eompoaed  by  Chariiantisr ;  six  parformansss  wwa  gtran. 

10.  M4d4e,  1083^ 

11.  'lAate4nada^*eoBi4dieeBlaeUdaM.B«naid. 
on  Julys,  1684. 

IS.  '  PhiUnnUa,'  nn  optea,  waa  partemad  three  ttmea  at  tha 

-      L    It  waa  said  that  tha  Dne  d'OrUans.  who  had  soma 

compoaltton  of  tha  opera,  woold  not  allow  it  to  bapob* 


Palais 


Bono, 
ntnaooi 

IS.  '  Jonathaa,'  op^ra,  parformad  by  tha  aetocs  of  tha  Aoadtoia 
royala  da  mnslqna  at  the  theatre  of  the  Xaiaon-profsssa  das  J4suitas 
in  Paris. 

14.  Pastorales:  La  aott  d'AndromMa (a.  1870) ;  Lss arte florissana 
(e.  1678) ;  Le  retoor  du  printema,  idylla  snr  la  oonvalaseanoa  du  roi 
le.  1680) ;  La  nooa  da  TiUage  a68«Ti^  Jn«raMnt  de  Pan  (e.  16B0) ; 
La  ftta  da  Bual  (e.  1680) ;  Aetten  (e.  1680);  Lea  nlalaixB  da  Vsr- 
saUlas  (e.  1886) ;  Ia  eouronna  da  flaurs:  Flors  (un  '^air  da  Flora'  is 
flTan  In  *  La  alaf  das  ohanaonnlsra,'  1717,  toL  i.  p.  188);  Dialogue  da 
VteasetMddor. 

15.  Prologues:  pour  lea  txagMiea  'Polysaatek'  1880,  and  'Andro- 
mWa,'  16BS. 

la  Pluaieora  alia  k  bolra  et  ear  das  sojats  plalsans  i  9, 8,  et4 
partlea. 

17.  Air  nouTsaa:  'Qnoy,  rien  na  toqs  pant  arreMer.'  air:  *Bn 
▼ain.  rivaux  asaidus'  (pnbliBhed  in  *  Le  Moareau  Mereure  Ualant»' 
da  ran  1678). 
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M.  Branet  flnlahea  tha  list  with  a  oomprshaodTa  'Ckntataa^ 
ovaatuias.  preludea,  symphonica  for  a  proeeeslon.  Oonesrt  ior  4 
▼loll,  and  mudk  alssw* 

In  view  of  the  amount  Charpentier  seems  to 
have  written,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  a 
German  biographer  (Walther,  17S2)  that  he 
was  especially  praised  for  the  way  in  which  he 
set  Latin  words  to  appropriate  sounds. 

The  opinion  of  his  own  time  may  be  Ulna- 
trated  by  the  warm  and  naive  remarks  in  Ls 
Nbuveau  Mereure  Galant,  1678:  'Je  pr^tens 
que  vous  me  ferez  un  fort  grand  remeroiement 
de  cet  air  ("  Quoy  rien  ne  peut "),  puisqu'il  est 
de  Mr.  Charpentier,  fameuz  par  miUe  ouvragee, 
qui  ont  eet^  le  charme  de  toute  la  France,  et 
entr'autres,  par  Fair  des  '*Maures"  du  **  Malade 
Imaginaire,"  et  par  tons  oeux  de  *'Circ^"  et 
de  'Tlnconnu.*'  II  y  a  eu  icy  ce  Camaval 
plusieurs  sortes  de  Divertissements,  mais  nn 
des  plus  grands  que  nous  ayons  eus,  a  est^  un 
petit  Op^ra  intitule  "lee  Amours  d'Ads  et 
Galat^  **  dont  M.  de  Rians,  Procureur  du  Roy 
de  I'ancien  Chastelet,  a  donn^  plusieurs  repr^ 
sentations  dans  son  Hostel,  avec  sa  magnificenoe 
ordinaire.  L' Assemble  a  est^  chaque  fois  de 
plus  de  quatre  oens  Auditeurs,  parmy  lesquela 
plusieurs  Personnes  de  la  plus  haute  quality 
ont  quelquefois  eu  peine  k  trouver  place. 

'Tons  ceuz  qui  chant^nt  et  jou^rent  des 
Instrumens,  fhrent  extrdmement  applaudis.  La 
musique  estoit  de  la  composition  de  Mr.  Char- 
pentier dont  je  vous  ay  d^k  fait  voir  deux  aira 
("Qnoy  rien"  and  "En  vain").  Ainsi  vou» 
en  oonnoissez  llieureux  talent  par  vous-meame. 
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Madame  de  Beauyais,  Madame  de  Bonoherat, 
MoDsieura  les  Marqaia  de  Sable  et  de  Biran, 
Mr.  Deniel,  Monsieur  de  Sainte  Oolombe  si 
o^^bre  poor  la  Viole,  et  quantity  d'aatres  qui 
entendent  parfaitement  toute  la  finesse  du 
Ohant,  ont  est^  des  admirateuis  de  oet  Op^ra.' 

It  is  curious  that  De  La  Borde  in  his  '  Essai 
sur  la  musique/  Paris,  1780,  in  giving  the  same 
information  about  the  play,  should  have  said, 
<  lea  paroles  ^taient  de  Mesdames  de  Beauvais, 
et  de  Bouoherat,  et  de  MM.  de  Sabl^  de  Biran, 
de  Niel  et  de  Sainte  Colombo  si  o^&bre  sur  la 
Viole.'  a  s. 

OHARTOK-DEMEUR.     See  Dsmzub. 

CHATTERTON,  John  Balsib,  eminent  harp- 
ist, bom  at  Norwich  about  1802,  studied  under 
Bochsa  and  Labarre  ;  first  appeared  at  a  concert 
of  Aspull's  in  1824,  succeeded  Bochsa  as  pro- 
fessor of  the  harp  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
in  1842  was  appointed  harpist  to  the  Queen. 
He  retained  both  appointments  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  London,  April  9,  1871. 
Chatterton  wrote  much  for  the  harp,  chiefly 
operatic  selections.  M.  o.  o. 

CHAUNTER.  The  highest  pipe  of  the  bag- 
pipe, from  which  the  '  chaunt '  or  melody  is  pro- 
duced, as  opposed  to  the  drones,  which  each  speak 
only  to  a  single  note.   [Bagpipe.]      w.  h.  s. 

OHAUSSON,  Ebnsst,  bom  in  Paris,  1855, 
died,  from  a  bicycle  accident,  at  Limay,  July  10, 
1899.  Was  a  pupil  of  O^sar  Franck,  from  whom 
he  received  the  traditions  of  his  solid  stractural 
style,  of  his  rare  simplicity  of  accentuation,  of  hip 
refined  methods  of  expression,  qualities  which 
were  enhanced  by  his  delicate,  sensitive  nature, 
which  was  prone  to  a  gentle  melancholy.  It 
was  especially  in  instrumental  works  and 
chamber  music  that  his  talent  was  manifested, 
though  everything  he  wrote  reveak  an  in- 
dividuality beooming  ever  stronger  and  stronger. 
A  two -act  lyrical  drama,  '  Hel^ne,'  incidental 
music  for  Shakespeare's  'Tempest,'  'La  L^nde 
de  Sainte-O^cile,'  a  lyrical  dnma  in  three  acts 
for  soprano  and  female  chorus,  and  'Le  Roi 
Arthus,'  in  three  acts,  to  a  libretto  of  his  own 
(produced  Th^tre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brassek, 
Nov.  30, 1903\  represent  his  work  for  the  stage. 
His  orchestral  compositions  include  a  prelude, 
'  La  Mort  de  Goelio '  (trom  MusseVs  Caprieee  de 
Marianne),  (1885)  ;  three  symphonic  poems, 
'SoUtude  dans  les  bois*(l886),  *VivUne'(1888), 
and  'Soir  de  fSte '  (1898)  ;  a  symphony  in  Bb 
(1891);  a  'po^me'  for  violin  and  orchestra; 
and  several  vocal  works  with  orchestra,  *La 
Oaravane '  (1888),  '  Le  Po^e  de  TAmour  et  de 
la  Mer '  (1892), '  Chanson  perp^tuelle,'  'Hymne 
vWque,  *  Jeanne  d'Arc,'  etc.  Ohausson  wrote 
some  church  music,  many  songs  of  rare  attrac- 
tion ;  solos  for  piano  and  organ ;  choruses ; 
and  chamber  works,  including  a  so-caUed '  Oon- 
cert'  for  piano,  violin,  and  string  quartet ;  a  trio 
inOminor;  a  quartet  in  A  for  piano  and  strings; 
and  a  string  quartet,  unfinished. 


For  some  ten  years  Chausson  acted  as  secretary 
to  the  '  Sooi^t^  Nationale  de  Musique,'  of  whidi 
he  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  promoters,    o.  F. 

OHAUYET,  Ohables  Albxis,  distinguished 
French  organist,  bom  at  Marines  (Seine-et-Oise), 
June  7, 1 887.  A  pupil  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
from  1950,  in  Benoist's  oi^n  class,  and  that  of 
Ambroise  Thomas  for  composition,  he  won  the 
first  organ  prize  in  1860 ;  and  in  1869,  having 
filled  various  poets  as  orgamst,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  new  organ  of  the  Trinity  in  Paris.  Soon 
after  this,  on  Jan.  28,  1871,  at  Argentan,  a 
premature  death  deprived  the  world  of  hii 
brilliant  talents.  He  left  many  works  for  organ, 
and  for  piano,  which  show  much  refinement  of 
style,  and  elegiac  charm.  o.  F. 

CHECK  (Fr.  VAUrape,  La  Chaiee;  ItaL 
RtbaUo  or  BiramarieUo  ;  Qer.  FSnger\  an  im- 
portant member  in  the  action  of  a  grand  piano- 
forte, consisting  of  an  upright  of  thick  wire, 
bearing  an  almost  spade-^iaped  head  of  leather 
or  some  light  wood  covered  with  leather.  It  is 
fixed  in  the  back  part  of  the  key  behind  the 
hammer,  and  its  duty  is  to  catch  the  hammer 
when  it  falls  a  certain  distance  away  from  the 
string,  and  hold  it  until  it  is  released  by  the 
finger  of  the  player  allowing  the  key  to  rise.  In 
upright  pianofortes  which  now  are  always  made 
with  check  actions  the  check  is  placed  before 
the  hammer,  and  a  stud  projecting  from  the 
butt  of  the  hammer  comes  in  contact  with  the 

check.      [PlANOFOBTE.]  A.  J.  H. 

CHEESE,  QriffithJames,  bomMay2, 1751, 
organist  of  Leominster  in  1 7  7 1,  and  subsequently 
oiganist  and  professor  of  the  pianoforte  in  Lon- 
don, published  'Practical  Rules  for  Playing  and 
Teaching  the  Pianoforte  and  Organ,  likewiM 
usefid  Information  to  Teachers  and  Pupils  bom 
Blind,'  op.  8,  London,  1806.  He  died  Nov.  10, 
1804.  w.  H.  H. 

CHELARD,  HipPOLTTB  ANDBft  Jean  Bap- 
tists, bom  Feb.  1,  1789,  in  Paris,  son  of  a 
clarinettiBt  at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  was  destined  for 
the  musical  profession  trom  his  childhood,  and 
studied  at  the  Conservatoire  from  1808  under 
R.  Kreutzer  for  the  violin,  and  Gossec,  M^ul, 
and  Cherabini  for  composition.  Having  won 
the  'Grand  Prix'  for  composition  in  1811  he 
went  to  Italy,  and  studied  church  music  under 
Baini  and  Zingarelli  in  Rome,  and  dramatic 
music  under  Paisiello  and  Fioravanti  at  Naples. 
He  produced  his  first  work,  a  comic  opera,  '  La 
casa  da  vendere,'  at  Naples  in  1815.  On  his 
return  to  Paris  in  1816  he  became  a  violinist 
at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  and  gave  lessons,  composing 
diligently  at  tiie  same  time.  After  infinite 
trouble  his  tragic  opera  of  '  Macbeth '  (libretto 
by  Rouget  de  I'lsle)  was  produced  at  the  Grand 
Op^  (June  29, 1827),  but  it  was  soon  removed 
from  the  boards,  and  Chelard  left  Paris  for 
Munich,  where  the  success  of  '  Macbeth '  was  ao 
dedded,  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  made  him  hit 
capellmeister.     He  returned  to  Pbris  in  1829, 
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produced  mn  nnsoooeitfiil  open  '  La  table  at  le 
logement,'  ertabliihed  a  mniie  bnsiiiMi,  snd 
remained  there  tall  the  Berolation  of  18S0  diore 
him  beck  to  Monich  to  become  widely  known 
M  a  oompoeer  and  leeder.  '  Der  Stodent '  and 
'Mittemacht'  won  mnch  socoeeB  there.  In 
1881  he  led  the  Thoringian  Festival  at  Erfurt 
In  1832  and  1888  he  was  in  London  oondacting 
the  Oerman  opera  company,  of  which  Schroder- 
Derrient  and  Haitzinger  were  membras.^  In 
1885  his  best  work,  'Die  Hermannschlacht,'  a 
solid  and  carefully  written  work  in  the  Oerman 
style,  was  given  in  Munich ;  in  1886  he  was 
employed  as  theatre  and  concert  director  at 
Augsburg,  and  in  1840  succeeded  Hummel  as 
court  oapellmeister  at  Weimar.  Here  two  more 
operas  were  brought  cfot,  'Der  Scheibentoni ' 
(1842)  and  'Der  SeekadeU'  (1844).  One  of  the 
events  of  this  time  was  the  arrival  of  Berlioz  in 
1848 ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  it  was 
Chelard  who  uiged  the  eccentric  Frenchman  to 
visit  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig,  and  'made  him 
blush '  at  the  suggestion  that  his  old  friend  would 
probably  not  be  glad  to  see  him.  (Voyage 
rMuieale,  Lettre  4.)  He  was  succeeded  by 
liszt  in  1852,  and  for  two  years  went  to  live  in 
Paris,  returning  to  Weimar  in  1854,  where  he 
died  Feb.  12,  1861.  A  posthumous  opera, 
'L'  Aquila  Bomana,'  was  given  in  Milan  in  1864. 
His  operas,  though  full  of  merit,  and  effective 
in  their  day,  are  no  longer  performed ;  the  over- 
ture to  'Macbeth'  alone  is  occasionally  heard 
at  concerts.  While  he  clung  to  the  style  of 
French  romantic  opera,  he  strove  somewhat 
ostentatiously  to  adopt  that  of  the  Oerman 
sohooL  But  he  wanted  the  power  to  enable 
him  to  weld  these  conflicting  elements  into  a 
harmonious  whole.  ▲.  M.  [with  additions  from 
Kiemann's  Lexikon,"] 

OHELL,  William,  Mus.B.,  successively  lay 
vicar,  prebendary  (from  1582)  and  precentor 
(from  1554)  of  Hereford  Oathedral,  graduated  in 
music  at  Oxford  in  1524.  After  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  in  1559  he  was  deprived  of  his  ap- 
pointments. He  was  the  author  of  two  worln, 
entitled  MusUcb  practiecB  Compendium,  and  De 
Proportionibua  Musicis,  but  they  appear  to  be 
merely  copies  of  the  treatises  of  John  de  Muris 
and  Hothby.  w.  H.  H. 

OHERUBINI,  Maaia  Luioi  Carlo  Zenobio 
Salvatorb,  bom  in  Florence,  Sept  14,  1760, 
son  of  a  musician  at  the  Pergola  Theatre.  His 
musical  faculty  was  evident  from  the  first.  '  I 
began/  says  he,  in  the  Preface  to  his  autograph 
Catalogue,  '  to  learn  music  at  six,  and  compo- 
sition at  nine.  The  first  from  my  father,  the 
second  from  Bartolomeo  and  Alessandro  Felici, 
and  after  their  death  from  Bizzarri  and  J.  Oas- 
truccL'  HiB  first  work  was  a  Mass  and  Credo 
in  D,  for  four  voices  and  accompaniment,  and 
by  the  time  he  was  sixteen  he  had  composed  three 
Masses,  two  Dixits,  a  Magnificat,  a  Miserere,  and 

1  ntisMjtthatlbUbnBMiif  Inhls'Btwtooi'taiUM. 


a  Te  Deom,  besides  an  Oratorio,  three  Osntatas, 
and  other  smaller  works.     In  1777  or  1778  tiie 
Oraod  Duke,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Leopold  IL , 
granted  him  an  allowance  that  he  mi^t  study 
under  Sarti  at  Bologna.      Thither  Chembini 
went,  and  there  he  remained  for  four  years^ 
thorou^y  acquiring  the  old  Italian  contra- 
puntal style,  and  gaining  that  profideney  in 
polyphonic  writing  in  which  scarcely  any  com- 
poser since  his  time  has  equalled  him.     The 
compositions  given  in  the  Catalogue  ^  under 
1778  and  1779  are  all  Antiphons  written  on 
CkaUifermi,  aUa  Bdetifrima.     With  the  eariy 
part  of  1780,  however,  this  stops.     His  firrt 
opera,    'Quinto    Fabio,'  was   written   during 
that  summer  and  produced  at  Alessandria,  and 
for  the  next  fourteen  years  operas  and  dra- 
matic music  seem  to  have  engaged  almost  his 
entire  attention  : — 1782,  'Armida'  (Florence), 
'Adriano  in  Siria'  (Leghorn),  'H  Meesenzio' 
(Florence)  ;  1788,  'Lo  sposo  di  tre'  (Venice)  ; 
1784,   'L'Idalide'  (FlorenceX  '  U  Aieesandro 
nell'  Indie '  (Mantua).    These  operas  must  have 
made  his  name  known  all  over  Italy.     In  1784 
he  was  invited  to  London,  and  wrote  '  La  Finta 
Principeesa'  (1785),  and  'Giulio  Sabino'  (1786), 
for  the  King's  Theatre,  but  without  success.    He 
also  made  large  additions  to  Paisiello's  'Marohese 
Tulipano,'  and  other  operas  then  on  the  stage 
in  London.    He  was  much  noticed  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  held  the  post  of  Composer  to  the 
King  for  one  year.    In  July  1786  he  left  London 
for  Paris,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  for 
the  whole  of  the  next  year,  very  much  fSted  and 
liked.    In  the  winter  of  1 787-88  he  brought  out 
his  eleventh  opera  at  Turin, '  Ifigenia  in  Aulide.' 
He  then  returned  to  Paris,  which  fh)m  that  time 
became  his  home.     His  first  opera  in  Paris  was 
'D^mophon,'  to  Marmontel's  libretto,  Dec  5, 
1788.     In  this  opera  he  broke  loose  from  the 
light  and  trivial  vein  of  the  Neapolitan  school, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  grand  style  which 
he  himself  afterwards  so  fully  developed.   Mean- 
while he  was  fully  employed.     L^nard,  Marie 
Antoinette's  coiffeur,  had  obtained  permission  to 
found  an  Italian  Opera,  and  Cherubini  received 
the  entire  musical  direction  of  it.     During  the 
years   1789-92,    he  conducted    the  so-called 
'  Bouffons '  at  the  Th^tre  de  la  Foire  St.  Ger- 
main, in  operas  of  Anfossi,  Paisiello,  Cimarosa, 
and  other  Italians,   besides  writing   a  great 
number  of  separate  pieces  in  the  same  style  for 
insertion  into  these  works.     At  the  same  time 
he  was  eagerly  pushing  on  in  the  path  opened 
by  'D^mophon.*      'Marguerite  d*Aiyou'  was 
produced  in  1790,  and  on  July  18,  1791,  he 
brought  out  'Lodoiska,'  a  decided  step  in  ad- 
vance.    The  effect  produced  by  his  new  style, 

1  Th«  OMiaMiM  ratemd  to  htra  and  alMwlMn  to  this  urtlele  «m 
eompU«l  by  OWnbinl  btoiMlt  wfth  an  totomUof  PrateM.  and 
pnUl^wl  aftor  hla  dMth  by  Bottte  de  Toolman.  xmAme  the  title  <d 


Miidfra^MtdalamvalqiMoanipQiiteparfMi 

M.  U  C.  Z.  S.  CbmMnl.  Puia.  An  ka  prtaolpaax  IdltMts  da 
nmaiqtia,'  1841.  It  haabMn  raprlntad  by  Mr.  BaUaala  to  hia 
M9morUa».    (A  atlU  mora  oomplato  oatalofM  U  lii  tha  »nnw 
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with  its  nnusaal  hannonio  oombinationB  and 
inatramental  effects,  was  both  startling  and 
brilliant,  and  took  the  composers  of  the  day 
oompletelj  bj  surprise.  'Lodoiska'  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  operas  in  which  he  advanced 
still  farther.  '  Konkonrgi '  (1798)  remained  in 
MS.  to  be  afterwards  adapted  to  '  Ali  Baba ' ; 
but  'Elisa'  (Dec  18,  1794),  'M^^'  (March 
18,  1797),  'L'Hdtellerie  Portugaise'  (July  26, 
1798),  'La  Punition,'  and  'La  Prisonni^re' 
(1799),  'Les  deux  Joum^'(Jan.  16,  1800), 
known  in  Germany  as  '  Der  Wassertrager,'  as 
well  as  a  number  of  small  one-act  works,  such 
as  'L'^picure'  (1800),  '  Anacr^n'  (1808),  and 
'Achille  k  Scyros'  (1804),  both  ballet-operas 
and  both  masterpieces,  show  how  unceasing  was 
hii  activity,  and  how  much  he  must  have  pleased 
the  operft-goers.  But  though  successful  with 
the  public,  his  pecuniary  position  was  anything 
but  satisfiftctory.  When  the  '  Conservatoire  de 
Musique'  was  founded  in  1795,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  three  *  Inspecteurs  des  Etudes,'  an 
appointment  by  no  means  commensurate  with 
his  genius  and  artistic  position,  chiefly  no  doubt 
because  of  Napoleon's  dislike  to  him,  a  dislike 
which  the  Emperor  took  no  pains  to  oonceaL 
Cherubini's  nature,  at  all  times  grave,  not  to 
say  gloomy,  became  visibly  depressed  under  these 
circumstances,  and  he  began  to  lose  all  pleasure 
in  his  profession.  In  1795  he  married  MUe. 
C^ile  Tourette,  a  step  not  likely  to  diminish 
his  anxieties.  He  therefore  willingly  accepted 
an  offer  to  write  an  opera  for  the  Imperial  Theatre 
at  Vienna,  where  he  arrived  early  in  July  1805. 
Here  he  made  acquaintance  with  Beethoven, 
whose  deafness  was  not  then  so  great  as  to  be 
an  obstacle  to  conversation,  and  the  two  were 
often  together.  Beethoven  esteemed  Cherubini 
above  all  the  then  living  writers  for  the  stage, 
and  his  vocal  music  was  much  influenced  by  him. 
What  Cherubini  thought  of  Beethoven's  music 
is  not  so  clear.  He  was  present  at  the  first 
performances  of  '  Fidelio/  but  beyond  his  re- 
marks that  no  one  could  tell  what  key  the 
overture  was  in,  and  that  Beethoven  had  not 
sufficiently  studied  writing  for  the  voice,  nothing 
is  known.  '  II  ^tait  toigours  brusque,'  was  his 
one  answer  to  inquiries  as  to  Beethoven's  per- 
sonal characteristics.  (SeeSchindler's^ee^Aoven, 
i  118,  also  p.  241  of  this  volume.) 

The  '  Wassertrager '  was  performed  shortly 
after  Cherubini's  arrival,  and  'Faniska'  pro- 
duced Feb.  25,  1806.  But  it  was  a  poor  time 
for  operas  in  Vienna.  The  war  between  Austria 
and  France  broke  out  immediately  after  his 
arrival ;  Vienna  was  taken  on  Nov.  18,  and 
Cherubini  was  soon  called  upon  to  organise  and 
conduct  Napoleon's  soir^  at  Schonbrunn.  But 
his  main  object  at  Vienna  was  frustrated,  and  he 
returned  to  France.  His  mind  became  so  much 
embittered  as  to  affect  hie  health.  Whilst  living 
in  retirement  at  the  chftteau  of  the  Prince  de 
Chimay,  his  Mends  entreated  him  to  write  some 


sacred  music  for  the  consecration  of  a  church 
there ;  for  a  long  time  he  refused,  but  at  last 
set  to  work  seoretLy,  and  surprised  them  with  the 
Mass  in  F  for  three  voices  and  orchestra  (1809). 
With  this  work  a  new  epoch  opens.  It  is  true 
that  both  in  1809  and  1810  we  find  operas 
(<  Pimmalione,'  Nov.  80,  1809,  *  Le  Crescendo,' 
Sept  1,  1810),  that  in  1818  he  wrote  the 
'Abenc^rages,'  and  even  so  late  as  1888,  'Ali 
Baba, '  but  the  fact  remains  that  after  1809  sacred 
music  was  Cherubini's  main  occupation.  Besides 
a  number  of  smaller  sacred  pieces  for  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  voices,  with  orchestra,  organ,  or 
quartet,  the  Catalogue  contains  four  masses,  in 
F,  D  minor,  A  flat,  and  the  '  Messe  Solennelle ' 
in  C  (March  14,  1816),  'Messe  des  Morts' 
(Bequiem)  in  C  minor  (1817),  the  'Messe  Solen- 
nelle '  in  £  (1818)  ;  that  in  G,  and  a  ' Eyrie' 
(both  1819);  that  in  Bb  (Nov.  1821);  a  'Kyrie' 
in  C  minor  (Sept.  18,  1828);  the  Coronation 
Mass  for  three  voices  (April  29, 1825) ;  and  lastly 
the  'Requiem'  in  £>  for  men's  voices  (Sept. 
24,  1886). 

During  the  hundred  days  Napoleon  made  him 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  and  shortly 
after,  under  Louis  XVIII.,  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  Institut,  and  in  1816  was  appointed 
jointly  with  Lesueur  'musician  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  King's  Chapel,'  with  a  salary  of 
8000  francs.  Thus  almost  at  once  did  honour, 
position,  and  income,  all  fall  upon  him.  In  1 822 
he  became  Director  of  the  Conservatoire,  and 
the  energy  which  he  threw  into  his  new  work 
is  shown  by  the  Solfiges  pour  Vexanwn  de 
r^cole,  which  fill  the  Catalogue  during  the  next 
few  years,  and  by  the  Cours  de  Cantrepoint  et 
de  la  Fugu£y  which  was  published  in  1885. 
[It  was  largely  the  work  of  Hal6vy.]  Nor  are 
these  years  barren  in  instrumental  works.  In 
1815  the  Philharmonic  Society,  then  recently 
formed,  offered  him  the  sum  of  £200  for  a 
symphony,  an  overture,  and  a  vocal  piece,  and 
at  their  invitation  he  paid  a  second  visit  to 
London.  He  arrived  in  March ;  the  Symphony 
(in  D)  was  finished  on  April  24,  and  played  on 
May  1.  It  was  afterwai^  (in  1829)  scored  as 
a  quartet.  The  overture  was  performed  at  the 
concert  of  April  3,  and  another  MS.  overture  on 
May  29.  In  addition  to  these  the  Catalogue 
shows  a  Funeral  March  for  full  orchestra  (March 
1820);  a  march  for  'Faniska'(May  15,  1881); 
six  string  quartets,  viz.  in  £b  (1814),  in  C, 
from  the  Symphony,  with  a  new  Adagio  (1829), 
in  D  (July  81,  1884),  in  E  (Feb.  12,  1885),  in 
F  (June  28, 1886),  in  A  minor  (July  22,  1837) ; 
and  a  string  quintet  in  £  minor  (Oct.  28,  1887). 
Cherubini  died  on  March  15,  1842,  highly 
honoured  and  esteemed.  In  addition  to  the 
works  above  mentioned  he  wrote  several  operas 
in  coiyunction  with  other  composers,  such  as 
'Bayard  2k  M^^res,'  with  Boieldieu,  Catel,  and 
Isouard,  in  1814,  and  'Blanche  de  Provence' 
in  1821,  to  celebrate  the  baptism  of  the  Due  de 
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Bordeaux,  with  Boieldien,  Paer,  Barton,  and 
Kreutzer ;  alao  a  great  number  of  canons  for 
two,  three,  or  more  yoices.  The  catalogue  con- 
tains in  aJl  805  numbers,  some  of  them  very 
Toluminous,  besides  a  supplementary  list  of 
thirty  works  omitted  by  CSierubini,  as  well  as 
eighteen  volumes  (some  of  them  of  more  than 
400  pages)  of  musio  by  various  Italian  writers, 
copied  out  by  the  great  composer  himself^  a 
practice  which  he  admits  having  learned  from 
his  old  master  Sarti. 

Cherubini's  artistic  career  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods.  The  first,  1760-91,  when 
he  was  writing  motets  and  niasses  d  la 
Palestrina,  and  operas  in  the  light  Neapolitan 
vein,  may  be  called  his  Italian  period.  The 
second  operatic  period  opens  with  'Lodoiska,' 
though  the  beginning  of  the  change  is  apparent 
in  'D^ophon'  (1788)  in  the  form  of  the  con- 
certed pieces,  in  the  entrances  of  the  chorus, 
and  the  expressive  treatment  of  the  orchestra. 
'  Lodoiska,'  however,  shows  an  advance  both  in 
inspiration  and  expression.  *  MM6e  *  and  '  Les 
deux  Joum^ '  form  the  climax  of  the  operatic 
period.  In  the  former  the  sternness  of  the 
characters,  the  mythological  background,  and 
above  all  the  passion  of  Medea  herself,  must 
have  seized  Ids  imagination,  and  inspired  him 
with  those  poignant,  almost  overpowering  accents 
of  grief,  jealousy,  and  hatred  in  which  '  M^ee ' 
abounds.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
the  interest  rests  mainly  in  Medea,  that  there  is 
a  monotony  in  the  sentiment,  and  that  the 
soliloquies  are  tedious  ;  in  a  word  that  in  spite 
of  all  its  force  and  truth  the  opera  will  never 
command  the  wide  appreciation  which  the  musio 
as  music  deserves.  The  '  Deux  Joum^  *  forms 
a  strong  contrast  to  '  M^^,'  and  is  a  brilliant 
example  of  Cherubini's  versatility.  Here  the 
sphere  of  action  is  purely  human,  simple,  even 
plebeian,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
art  with  which  Cherubini  has  laid  aside  his 
severe  style  and  adapted  himself  to  the  minor 
forms  of  the  arietta  and  couplet,  which  are  in 
keeping  with  the  idyllic  situations.  The  finales 
and  other  large  movements  are  more  concise, 
and  therefore  more  within  the  range  of  the 
general  public,  and  there  is  an  ease  about  the 
melodies,  and  a  warmth  of  feeling,  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  Cherubini  This  period 
closes  with  the  *  Abenodrages '  in  1813,  for  *  Ali 
Baba,'  though  completed  in  1838,  was  largely 
founded  on  'Koukouigi'  (1793),  and  'OUm- 
piade/  to  Metastasio's  words,  was  incomplete. 
The  third  period,  that  of  his  sacred  composi- 
tions, dates,  properly  speaking,  from  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  ChapeUe  Royale  in  1816,  though 
it  may  be  said  to  have  b^^n  with  the  Mass  in 
F  (1809),  which  is  important  as  being  the  first 
8a(^«d  work  of  lus  mature  life,  though  it  is 
inferior  to  that  in  A,  and  espeoiaUy  to  the 
Bequiem  in  D  minor.  The  throe-part  writing 
in  the  Mass  in  F  seems  scarcely  in  keeping  with 


the  broad  outlines  of  the  work,  and  the  ftignet 
are  dry  and  formal.  That  in  A,  also  for  l£ree 
voices,  ia  conoiBe,  vocal,  and  eminently  melodi- 
ous. The  Bequiem  in  C  minor  is  at  once  his 
greatest  and  most  famous  work.  The  Credo  for 
eight  voices  a  oappeUa  is  an  astonishing  instance 
of  command  of  counterpoint,  and  shows  how 
thoroughly  he  had  mastered  the  style  of  Pales- 
trina, and  how  perfectly  he  could  adapt  it  to 
his  own  individual  thoughts.  Technique  apart, 
it  ranks  below  his  other  great  sacred  works.  It 
is  probable  that  Cherubini  intended  it  to  be 
considered  as  a  study,  for  only  two  numbers 
were  published  during  his  lifetime,  viz.  the 
concluding  fugue  '  £t  vitam,'  and  an  daborately 
developed  'Riceroar'  in  eight  parts  with  one 
chief  subject  and  three  counter -subjects,  in 
which  all  imaginable  devices  of  counterpoint 
are  employed. 

In  estimating  Cherubini's  rank  as  a  musioiany 
it  must  be  remembered  that  though  he  lived  so 
long  in  Paris,  and  did  so  much  for  the  develop- 
ment of  French  opera,  he  cannot  be  classed  among 
French  composers.  His  pure  idealism,  which 
resisted  the  &intest  concession  to  b^uty  of 
sound  as  such,  and  subjugated  the  whole  appa- 
ratus of  musical  representation  to  the  idea  ;  the 
serious,  not  to  say  dry,  character  of  his  melody, 
his  epic  calmness — never  overpowered  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  even  in  the  most  passionata 
moments  never  exceeding  the  bounds  of  artistic 
moderation — these  characteristics  were  hardly 
likely  to  make  him  popular  with  the  French, 
espedally  during  the  excitement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. His  dramatic  style  was  attractive  firom 
the  novelty  of  the  combinations,  the  truth  of  the 
dramatic  expression,  the  rich  harmony,  the 
peculiar  modulations  and  brilliant  instrumenta- 
tion, much  of  which  he  had  in  common  with 
Gluck.  But  his  influence  on  French  opera  was 
only  temporary.  No  sooner  did  Boieldieu  appear 
with  his  sweet  pathetic  melodies  and  delicate 
harmonies,  and  Auber  with  his  piquant  ele- 
gant style,  than  the  severer  muse  of  Cherubini, 
dwelling  in  a  realm  of  purer  thought,  dropped 
her  hold  on  the  publia  His  closest  tie  with  the 
French  school  arose  fVom  the  external  accident 
of  his  connection  with  the  Conservatoire,  where 
he  had  the  formation  of  all  the  important  French 
composers  of  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 
It  is  in  Qermany  that  his  works  have  met  with 
the  most  enduring  appreciation.  His  church 
music,  'M^^,'  and  the  'Deux  Joum^'  still 
keep  their  hold  on  the  German  public.  One 
of  the  first  things  Mendelssohn  did  after  he  felt 
himself  safe  in  the  saddle  at  Diisseldorf  was  to 
revive  the  latter  opera,  and  to  introduce  the 
Mass  in  C  in  the  church.  Six  months  later  he 
brought  forward  one  of  the  Requiems,  and  when 
he  had' to  conduct  the  Cologne  Festival  in  1885 
it  was  to  Cherubini's  MS.  works  that  he  turned 
for  something  new  and  good.  A  reference  to 
the  Index  of  the  Leipzig  AUgem.  fnunkaltioke 
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ZeUnmg  'wHl  show  how  widely  uid  frequently 
his  works  are  performed  in  Germany.  In  Eng- 
land|  too,  the  operas  just  named  were  revived 
some  years  ago,  and  the  opera-overtures  are 
stock  pieces  at  all  the  best  concerts.  Cherubini 
forms  the  link  between  classic  idealism  and 
modem  romantidsm.  His  power  of  making 
the  longest  and  most  elaborate  movements  clear 
is  very  remarkable,  especially  when  combined 
with  the  extraordinary  facility  of  his  part- 
writing  ;  while  his  sense  of  form  was  almost  as 
perfect  as  Mozart's,  though  he  cannot  compare 
with  Mozart  in  the  intensity  of  his  melodic 
expression,  or  in  the  individuality  with  which 
Mozart  stamped  his  characters.  In  the  tech- 
nique of  composition,  and  in  his  artistic  con- 
ception and  interpretation,  he  shows  a  certain 
affinity  to  Beethoven,  more  especially  in  his 
masses.  His  greatest  gift  was  perhaps  the 
power  of  exciting  emotion.  His  style  had  a 
breadth  and  vigour  free  from  mannerism  and 
national  peculiarities.  It  was  in  lus  sacred 
music  that  he  was  most  free  to  develop  his 
individuality,  because  he  could  combine  the 
best  points  in  his  operas  with  masterly  counter- 
point. When  we  consider  the  then  deplorable 
state  of  church  music,  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  change  he  wrought. 

The  most  complete  work  on  Cherubini  is 
the  biography  by  Edward  Bellasis,  Chervbim : 
Memorials  MuttraHve  ofkU  lAft^  London,  1 874 ; 
the  prefiMie  to  which  contains  a  list  of  the 
principal  authorities,  including  Cherubini's  own 
Catalogue,  of  which  the  title  has  been  already 
given  in  full.  For  personal  traits  and  anecdotes 
— and  in  the  case  of  Cherubini  these  are  more 
than  usually  interesting  and  characteristio— 
the  reader  should  consult  Adolphe  Adam's 
Dtrriien  souvenirs  cTun  frmsiden  (1859),  the 
article  in  F^tis's  Biographie  universelle,  and 
Berlioz's  Mimoires,  also  an  article  by  Ferdinahd 
Hiller,  which  appeared  mMacmMUifCsMagcainey 
July  1875,  and  afterwards  in  lus  MimkcUisches 
und  PiBrsdnliehes,  1876.  [Eight  other  biographi- 
cal notices  are  mentioneii  in  the  Quellen-Lexi- 
kon.'\  His  portrait  by  Ingres  is  in  the  galleiy 
of  the  Louvre,  Paris.  He  left  one  son  and  two 
daughters,  the  younger  of  whom  was  married  to 
Hippolyte  Bossellini  of  Florence.  A.  m . 

CHEST  OF  VIOLS,  A  set  of  six  viob, 
properly  matched  as  to*  size,  power,  and  colour, 
used  for  chamber  performance.  It  usually  con- 
sisted of  two  trebles,  two  tenors,  and  two  basses : 
occasionally  of  two  trebles,  three  tenors,  and  one 
bsss,  the  bass  being  properly  twice  as  long  in 
the  string  as  the  treble.  [See  Violin.  1  Sets  of 
viols,  thus  duly  proportioned,  were  ouen  made 
by  the  old  English  makers.  They  were  carefully 
fitted  into  a  'chest,'  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  shallow  vertical  press  with  double  doors.  Dr. 
Tudway,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  son,  printed 
in  Hawkins  (ch.  144),  describes  it  as  'a  large 
hutch,  with  several  apartments  and  partitions 


in  it,  each  partition  was  lined  with  green  bays, 
to  keep  the  instruments  from  being  ii^ured  by 
the  weather.'  Hawkins  quotes  an  advertise- 
ment, dated  1667,  of  two  'chests  of  viols'  for 
sale,  one  made  by  John  Rose  in  1598,  the  other 
by  Heniy  Smith  in  1633.  *  Both  chests,'  says 
the  advertiser,  probably  referring  to  the  instru- 
ments, but  possibly  to  the  hutches,  'are  very 
curious  work.'  In  a  well-known  passage  in 
Musid^s  MonumerU  (p.  245),  Mace  says  of  the 
'Press  for  Instruments,'  which  forms  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  furniture  of  his  elaborately 
designed  music  room,  '  First  see  that  it  be  con- 
veniently large,  to  contain  such  a  number  as  you 
shall  design  for  your  use,  and  to  be  made  very 
close  and  warm,  lyn'd  through  with  bayes,  etc, 
by  which  means  your  instruments  will  speak 
livelily,  brisk  and  dear.  .  .  .  Your  best  pro- 
vision, and  most  complete,  will  be  a  good  chest 
of  viols,  six  in  number,  viz.  two  basses,  two 
tenors,  and  two  trebles,  all  truly  and  proportion- 
ably  suited.  .  .  .  Suppose  you  cannot  procuro 
an  entire  chest  of  viols,  suitable,  etc.,  then 
thus :  endeavour  to  pick  up,  here  or  there,  so 
many  excellent  good  odd  ones,  as  near  suiting 
as  you  can,  every  way,  viz.  both  for  shape, 
wood,  colour,  etc,  but  especially  for  size.' 
Mace's  Press  for  Instruments  includes,  besides 
the  'chest  of  viols,'  a  pair  of  violins,  a  pair  of 
'lusty  full-sized  theorboes,'  and  three  'lusty 
smart-speaking '  lyra- viols,  the  whole  constitut- 
ing 'a  ready  entertainment  for  the  greatest 
prince  in  the  world.'  The  principle  of  the 
'chest  of  viols'  is  found  in  the  quartets  and 
quintets  of  violins  which  were  occasionally  made 
by  the  Cremona  makers.  E.  J.  p. 

CHEST-VOICE.  Thatnovoiceis 'produced* 
throughout  its  extent  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  is  certain.  The  results  of  the  different 
manners  of  vocal '  production ' — three  in  number 
— are  sometimes  spoken  of  in  England  as  'chest- 
voice, ' '  head- voice, '  and  '  falsetto. '  The  classifi- 
cation and  terminology  adopted  by  the  French, 
viz.  'first,  second,  and  tiiird  registers,'  are 
however  much  to  be  preferred,  since  the  causes 
of  the  variety  of  Hmbre  they  indicate,  of  which 
littie  is  known,  are  left  by  them  unassumed. 
The  average  compass  of  each  vocal  register  is 
perhaps  naturally  an  octave ;  but  the  facility 
with  which  the  mode  of  production  natural  to 
one  register  can  be  extended  to  the  sounds  of 
another  renders  tlus  uncertain.  By  '  chest-voice ' 
is  commonly  understood  the  lowest  sounds  of  a 
voice,  and  any  others  that  can  be  produced  in 
the  same  manner;  in  other  words,  the  'first 
register.'    See  Singing.  j.  h. 

CHESTER  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL  The 
first  Festival  was  held  June  16,  17,  and  18, 
1772,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Orme,  the 
Cathedral  oxganist,  with  Dr.  William  Hayes  as 
conductor.  The  Chester  CouratU  for  June  23 
of  that  year  says : — 

'On  Tuesday,  Thursday  k  Friday  last,  were 
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performed  in  the  Broad  Isle  of  the  Cathedral, 
the  celebrated  Oratorios  of  *'  Mxssiah/'  "  Sam- 
son/' and  *<  Judas  Maoohabasus,"  before  a 
most  polite  and  numerous  audience.  The  several 
performers  tilled  their  respeotiye  Departments 
with  spirit  and  execution  ;  and  the  amazing 
powers  of  the  two  Miss  I^eys  oonspired  to 
render  the  Entertainment  so  great  and  excellent 
as  can  be  expected,  or  ever  was  produced  from 
the  human  voice. 

'  On  Wednesday  Evening  a  Concert  of  Select 
Musick  was  performed  in  the  Exchange  Hall, 
where  amongst  other  very  capital  pieces,  Mr. 
Linley,  Junr.,  distinguished  himself  as  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  Violin  which  this 
nation  has  produced.' 

A  masked  Ball  was  l^eld  at  the  Exchange,  on 
the  Thursday  night,  and  was  conducted  '  with 
the  greatest  elegance  and  decorum.'  Although 
apparently  successful,  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
Festival  of  1772  is  not  mentioned  in  any  work 
on  Chester,  and  so  completely  had  the  memory 
of  it  died  out,  that  a  correspondent  writing  to 
the  ChMter  Chronicle,  Oct.  5,  1821,  states  that 
frt>m  all  the  information  he  had  been  able  to 
collect,  '  the  First  General  Festival  of  Oratorio 
Music  was  held  in  1788.'  This,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  erroneous,  and  the  Festival  of  Sept.  16 
to  19,  1788,  was  the  seoond  held  in  Chester. 
The  committee,  encouraged  by  past  experience, 
extended  the  festivities,  and  the  following 
exhausting  programme  was  gone  through : 
'Messiah,'  'Jephtha,'  'Judas  Maccabeus'  (in  the 
Cathedral)  ;  '  Acis  and  Qalatea,'  and  a  miscel- 
laneous concert  in  the  County  Hall,  as  well  as 
Assembly  Balls  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  evenings ;  a  Fancy  Dress  Ball  on  Wednes- 
day evening ;  and  a  Public  Breakfast  (with 
Catches  and  Glees)  on  Saturday  morning.  The 
musical  portion  was  directed  by  Mr.  ^yvett, 
and  led  by  Mr.  Cramer  ;  and  amongst  the  per- 
formers were  Kotzwara  (the  composer  of  *  The 
Battle  of  Prague ')  ;  John  Ashley  (the  celebrated 
bassoon  player)  ;  and  Crosdill,  tiie  violoncellist 

Some  idea  of  making  the  festival  triennial 
now  began  to  manifest  itself,  and  the  third 
meeting  was  held  Sept.  1786,  with  the  same 
number  of  Concerts,  Cathedral  Performances, 
Public  Balls,  etc.  The  Oratorios  given  were 
'Messiah'  and  'Joshua,'  and  the  Handel  Festival 
Selection,  as  performed  in  Westminster  Abbey 
at  the  Great  Celebration,  1784.  Handel's 
'  L' Allegro '  was  also  given  at  the  Evening 
Concerts.  The  singers  included  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton  and  Rubinelli,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  acted 
during  the  week  at  the  Theatre  Royal. 

For  the  first  time,  the  organ  and  orchestra 
were  erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave — an 
arrangement  which  was  continued  imtil  1829, 
and  reverted  to  again  in  1891. 

The  triennial  arrangement,  however,  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  1791  saw  the  fourth  Chester 
Festival— one  important  feature  being  the  sub- 


stitution for  the  morning  concert  of  a  fourft 
day's  performanoe  in  tibe  Cathedral,  where 
the  'Messiah,'  'Samson,'  and  two  Handel 
selections  were  given.  The  vocalists  comprised 
Madame  Mara,  Mrs.  Crouch  (Miss  Phillips), 
Michael  Kelly,  and  Harrison.  Owing  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad, 
it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  no  other  Festival 
was  held  until  1806 — ^when  the  usual  week's 
festivities  took  place.  The  Cathedral  perform- 
ances included  the  'Messiah'  (with  Mozart's 
additional  acoompaniments  for  the  first  time)  ; 
and,  as  a  complete  novelty,  Haydn's  '  Creation.' 
The  vocalists  included  Mrs.  Billington,  Mn. 
Dickons,  Harrison,  and  Bartleman.  The  band 
consisted  of  most  of  the  leading  players  of  the 
day,  including  Lindley,  and  DragonettL  Mr. 
Greatorex,  the  oiganist  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
presided  at  the  pianoforte  and  organ,  and 
conducted  the  Festival,  which  was  under  the 
patronage  and  enjoyed  the  presence  of  His 
Royal  B^hness  the  Duke  of  Qlouoester. 

1814  saw  the  sixth  Festival,  commencing 
Sept.  27,  and  the  performance  contained  a 
curious  item,  called — 

'  A  new  occasional  Oratorio,  compiled  chiefly 
from  "Judas  Maccabeus,"  in  which  will  ba 
produoed  "The  Battle,"  by  Raimondi' 

The  vocalists  included  Madame  Catalani,  Mrs. 
Salmon ;  Braham,  Eellner,  and  Bartleman.  Mr. 
Greatorex  conducted  and  Mr.  Cramer  led  the 
band,  which  again  included  Dragonetti  and 
Lindley,  and  other  excellent  players. 

The  seventh  Festival  took  place  in  1821 ; 
the  '  Messiah '  being  given  on  the  first  day,  and 
selections  from  the  'Creation,'  'Judas  Macca- 
beus,' 'Joshua,'  and  Mozart's  '  Requiem.'  The 
vocidists  included  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Stephens, 
and  Madame  Camporese ;  and  Braham,  Swift^ 
Rolle,  and  Kellner.  The  orchestra  was  led  by 
Mr.  Cramer. 

The  eighth  Festival  was  held  in  1829.  The 
works  performed  included  the  'Messiah,'  and 
selections  from  'Judas  Maccabeus,'  'Joshua,' 
'  Jephthah,'  'Solomon,'  'Israel  in  Egypt,'  and 
the  'Creation.'  The  principal  vocalists  were 
Madame  Malibran,  Miss  Paton,  Mrs.  Enyvett, 
and  Braham  and  Phillips.  The  orchestra  vras 
led  by  F.  Cramer  and  Mori,  and  Mr.  Greatorex 
again  conducted.  This  was  the  last  of  the  old 
series  of  Chester  Festivals. 

Fifty  years  afterwards  they  were  revived  by 
a  two  days'  Festival  (the  ninth)  held  in  the 
Cathedral,  July  28  and  24,  1879,  under  the 
management  of  the  Rev.  C.  Hylton-Stewart, 
Cathedral  Precentor,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Bridge  the 
Cathedral  Oiganist,  the  latter  of  whom  con- 
ducted. This  was  so  suooessfhl  that  the  Festi- 
val was  expanded  to  three  days  for  the  tenth 
meeting  in  1882,  and  has  been  held  trienniaUy 
up  to  1900,  the  sixteenth. 

Among  the  works  specially  written  for  these 
Festivals  are:    'Daniel,'  an  oratorio  (1885); 
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'Rudel,'  a  dramatic  cantata  (1891)  ;  a  'Sym- 
phony in  F,'  descriptiye  of  historical  incidents 
in  the  history  of  Chester  (1 894) ;  anda  *  Requiem' 
(1900),  all  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Bridge  ;  a  Psalm,  '  By 
the  Waters/  Oliver  King;  Cantata,  'The  Soul's 
Forgiveness,'  Dr.  Sawyer,  and  overtures  by  E. 
H.  Thome,  Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  works  of  the 
great  composers,  many  of  their  lesser  known 
works  have  been  included,  such  as  'Organ 
Concerto'  and  'Concertante  for  stringed  instru- 
ments,' Handel ;  the  '  Funeral  and  Triumphal 
Symphony,'  and  selection  from  'Childhocxl  of 
Christ,'  Berlioz  ;  '  Journey  to  Emmaus,'  Jensen ; 
Symphony,  *  The  Earthly  and  the  Divine, '  Spohr ; 
Oratorio,  'The  Deluge,'  Saint-Saens,  etc. ;  while 
many  works  such  as  Verdi's  '  Requiem,'  Tchai- 
kovsky's 'Pathetic  Symphony,*  and  selections 
from  Wagner's  '  Parsifal '  have  been  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  an  English  cathedral. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
receipts  have  always  covered  expenses,  and  that 
a  high  level  of  artistic  exceUenoe  has  been 
maintained  throughout.  J.  o.  B. 

CHEVAL  DE  BRONZE,  LK  A  comic 
opera  on  a  Chinese  subject,  in  three  acts  ;  words 
by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the 
Op^  Comique,  March  23, 1835.  On  Sept.  21, 
1857,  it  was  reproduced  with  additions  in  four 
acts  at  the  Academic  (Grand  Op^ra).  As  '  The 
Bronze  Horse '  it  has  been  often  played  on  the 
London  boards  since  Jan.  5, 1886,  when  it  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane.  o. 

CHEVALIER,  played  the  violin  and  the 
quint,  a  kind  of  viol,  in  the  private  band  of 
Henri  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.,  and  composed  in 
whole  or  in  part  between  the  years  1587  and 
1617  no  less  than  thirty-four  court  ballets,  ac- 
cording to  a  list  drawn  up  by  Michael  Henry,  one 
of  Louis  XIII. 's  twenty-four  violins,  and  now 
in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  at  Paris.     M.  o.  o. 

CHEVfi  or  Galin-Pari8-Chkv4  System.  A 
method  of  teaching  part-singing  and  sight-read- 
ing, much  used  in  France,  is  thus  called,  from 
the  names  of  its  founder  and  chief  promoters. 
Its  essential  features  are  two :  first,  the  use  of 
the  principle  of  '  tonic  relationship,'  the  learner 
being  taught  to  refer  every  sound  to  the  tonic, 
and  secondly,  the  use  of  a  numeral  notation,  the 
figures  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  serving  as  the  written  sym- 
bols for  the  several  sounds  of  the  scale.  Do  {ut) 
=  1,  JZ0=2,  etc.  The  following  is  an  example 
of  'God  save  the  King,'  thus  written  in  two 
parts, 
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A  dot  under  a  figure  shows  that  it  is  in  a  lower 
octave,  a  dot  above  a  figure  in  a  higher.  The 
zero  shows  a  '  rest '  or  dlence  ;  a  thick  dot,  as 
in  the  second  measure,  continues  the  preceding 
sound.  The  varying  lengths  of  sound  are  shown 
VOL.  I 


by  a  bar  or  bars  above  the  figures,  as  in  the 
second  and  fourth  measures.  The  numerals 
are  treated  only  as  visual  signs  ;  the  names  sung 
are  the  old  sol-fa  syllables.  The  use  of  the 
numerals  is  to  keep  the  positions  of  the  sounds 
in  the  scale  impressed  on  the  learner's  mind, 
and  thus  help  him  to  recognise  and  sing  the 
sounds.  This  figure  notation  is  used  only  as 
introductory  to  the  ordinary  musical  notation. 
The  system  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy in  France,  but  it  has  made  considerable 
way,  and  is  now  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  Paris 
Communal  Schools.  It  has  been  adapted  for 
English  use  by  M.  Andrade  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
BuUen.  The  English  class-books  and  exercises 
are  published  by  Messrs.  Mofiieitt  k  Paige,  28 
Warwick  Lane.  The  '  6cole  Galin-Paris-Chev6' 
has  its  headquarters  at  86  Rue  Vivienne,  Paris, 
and  has  for  many  years  been  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Amand  Chev4  He  edits  the  monthly 
paper,  VAvenir  MusiccU  (10  centimes),  which 
gives  full  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  method. 

The  idea  of  using  numerals  in  the  way  above 
shown  is  best  known  to  the  general  world 
through  the  advocacy  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
Pierre  Galin  (1786-1821),  who  first  developed 
the  plan  practically,  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics 
at  Bordeaux.  Aim£  Paris  (1798-1866),  one 
of  his  most  energetic  disciples,  was  educated  to 
be  an  avocat,  but  devoted  his  life  to  the  musical 
propaganda.  He  added  to  this  system  a  special 
nomenclature,  since  adopted  into  the  Tonic- 
Sol-fa  system,  for  teaching  time.  Emile  CHEvi 
(1804-64)  was  a  doctor,  and  married  a  sister  of 
Paris.  His  Mithode  JSUmerUaire  de  la  Musique 
VocdUf  a  complete  exposition  of  the  system,  has 
a  curious  title-page.  The  title  is  followed  by  the 
words  'ouvrage  repouss^  [in  large  capitals]  k 
I'unanimit^  9  avril,  1850,  par  la  Commission  da 
Chant  de  la  ville  de  Paris,  MM.  Auber,  Adam, 
etc.  etc,'  and  below  this  is  a  picture  of  a  medid 
'  D^m^  Juin  1853  k  la  Soci^t^  Chorale  Galin- 
Paris-Chev^ '  for  '  lecture  k  premiere  vue '  and 
other  things,  by  a  jury  composed  of  Hector  Ber- 
lioz and  other  musicians  (6th  ed.  1 8  5  6).    E.  b.  l. 

CHEVILLARD,  Pierre  Alexandre  Fran- 
cois, bom  at  Antwerp,  Jan.  15, 181 1,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished French  violoncellist,  became  famous 
for  the  brilliance  and  accuracy  of  his  execution, 
for  the  success  of  his  teaching  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, and  for  the  foundation,  in  1835,  of 
the  'Soci^t^  des  demiers  quatuors  de  Beethoven/ 
the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  France,  so 
fisir  as  can  be  ascertained,  and  one  of  the  most 
important.  Chevillard  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  18, 
1877.  His  son,  Camille,  bom  in  Paris,  Oct. 
14*  1859,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  modem  French  school  of  composers.  He 
was  at  first  a  pianoforte  pupil  of  the  Conserva- 
toire ;  and  afterwards  followed  his  own  instincts 
as  a  composer,  without  more  definite  teaching 
than  such  advice  as  was  essential  to  his  success 
as  an  aspirant  to  musical  honours.     Chevillard's 
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works  are  remarkable  for  the  most  artistio  aims, 
a  style  at  once  personal,  solid,  and  refined ;  they 
include  a  trio,  quartet  and  quintet  for  piano 
and  strings  ;  a  string  quartet ;  a  very  remark- 
able sonata  for  yiolin  and  piano ;  a  sonata  for 
yloloncello  and  piano ;  smaller  violin  and  violon- 
oello  pieces  ;  a  set  of  variations  and  an  *  ^tude 
Chromatique '  for  piano  ;  a  '  Ballade  sympho- 
nique' ;  asymphonic  poem, '  Le  Ch^neet  le  Roseau,' 
and  a  '  Fantaisie  symphonique ' ;  as  well  as  songs. 
Since  the  death  of  M.  Ltunoureux,  Ghevilltuxl 
has  directed  the  concerts  given  under  his  name. 
In  1887  he  assisted  Lamoureuz  in  the  first  re- 
presentation of  'Lohengrin'  in  Paris,  and  was 
his  substitute  in  1897-99,  and  on  many  other 
occasions.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  '  Society 
fran9aise  de  musique  de  ohambre.'  Madame 
Ohevillard,  a  daughter  of  Lamouroux,  translated 
Weingartner's  pamphlet  on  the  symphony  since 
Beethoven.  o.  f. 

CHIABRAN,  Francesco  (alias  Chabran,  or 
Ohiabrano),  a  violin  player,  was  bom  in  Pied- 
mont, about  1723.  He  was  a  nephew  and  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  SoMis.  In  1747  he  entered 
the  royal  band  at  Turin,  and  about  the  year 
1751  appears  to  have  gone  to  Paris,  where  his 
brilliant  and  lively  style  of  playing  created 
a  considerable  sensation.  His  compositions  show 
that  his  character  as  a  musician  was  somewhat 
superficial,  and  wanting  in  true  artistic  earnest- 
ness. The  three  sets  of  sonatas  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1756  and  the  following  years  are  flimsy 
in  construction  and  devoid  of  ideas,  and  appear 
to  be  intended  merely  to  give  the  player  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  proficiency  in  the 
execution  of  double  stops,  staccato  passages, 
harmonics,  and  other  technical  difficulties.  He 
occasionally  indulges  in  realistic  traits  of  de- 
scriptive music.  If  we  consider  that  Ghiabran, 
through  Somis,  was  indirectly  a  pupil  of  Corelli, 
his  deterioration  from  the  noble  style  of  that 
great  master  is  really  astonishing,  though  not 
without  parallel  in  tht  present  day,  when  the 
traditions  of  the  great  Paris  school  of  Rode, 
Ereutzer,  and  Yiotti  appear  almost  equally  for- 
gotten in  France.  p.  D. 

CHIAVETTE  (i.e,  little  keys,  or  clefs). 
Under  this  name,  the  acute  dels  were  used,  by 
the  polyphonists,  for  certain  Modes  of  high 
range,  such  as  Modes  Yll.  and  XIY.  [appar- 
ently with  no  other  reason  than  that  of  keeping 
the  notes  within  the  limits  of  the  stave ;]  those 
of  more  moderate  pitch  were  used  for  Modes  I., 
III.,  or  YIIL,  and  others  of  like  extent ;  and 
the  graver  forms  for  the  lowest  Modes  in  use — 
such  as  Mode  XIY.  transposed.  The  ordinary 
clefs  were  called  the  Chiavi  or  Chiavi  naturali, 
and  both  the  acute  and  the  grave  forms,  the 
Chiavi  trcuportati  ;  but  the  term  ChiavetU  was 
generally  reserved  for  the  acute  form  only. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  system  of 
Chiavi  and  Chiavette  may  serve  to  assist  in  the 
determination  of  the  Mode,  especially  with  re- 
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gard  to  its  Authentic  or  Plagal  character :  but 
this  is  not  true.  Palestrina's  'Missa  Pape 
Maroelli,'  in  Mode  XIY.  (Plagal),  and  his  'Missa 
Dies  sanctificatus/  in  Mode  YII.  (Authentic), 
are  both  written  in  the  ChiaveUe,  Asola's 
'Missa  pro  Defunctis,'  in  Mode  XIY.  transposed, 
is  written  in  the  Chiavi  trasporUUi.  Pales- 
trina's 'Missa  brevis,'  Mode  XIII.  transpoeed,  is 
written  in  the  Chiavi  naturali,  [See  also  Clefs.  ] 

w.  8.  R. 

CHICAGO  ORCHESTRA.  See  Symphony 
Concerts. 

CHICKERINO.  Messrs.  Chickering  t  Sons, 
pianoforte -makers  of  Boston  and  New  York, 
U.S.  A.,  claim  to  be  the  earliest  existing  Ameri- 
can house,  and  the  first  to  have  obtained 
any  prominence.  According  to  information 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Chickering,  the  first  piano- 
forte made  in  America  was  upon  an  English 
model,  probably  one  of  Broadwood's.  It  was 
made  by  Benjamin  Crehome,  of  Milton,  U.S.  A., 
before  the  year  1808.  From  that  year  the  con- 
struction of  American  pianofortes  was  persist- 
ently carried  on,  but  without  any  material  de- 
velopment, until  a  Scotchman  named  James 
Stewart,  afterwards  known  in  London  through 
his  connection  with  Messrs.  Collard  k  Collard, 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  American  home-manu- 
focture.  Stewart  induced  Jonas  Chickering 
(1798-1858)  to  join  him,  but  two  yeare  after 
Stewart  returned  to  Europe,  when  Chickering 
was  left  upon  his  own  account  The  year  given 
as  that  of  the  actual  establishment  of  the  Obick- 
ering  firm  is  1828.  Two  yeare  subsequent  to 
this,  Alpheus  Babcock,  who  had  served  his  time 
with  Crehome,  contrived  an  iron  frame  for  a 
square  pianoforte,  with  the  intention  to  com- 
pensate for  changes  of  temperature  aflecting  the 
strings,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent.  Whether 
this  was  suggested  by  an  improvement  with  the 
same  object  patented  in  London  in  1820  by  Jamea 
Thom  and  William  Allen,  or  was  an  independent 
idea,  is  not  known,  but  Baboock's  plan  met  with 
no  immediate  success.  However,  this  attempt 
at  compensation  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
modem  equipoise  to  the  tension  in  America  as 
Allen's  did  in  England.  Jonas  Chickering  pro- 
duced a  square  pianoforte  with  an  iron  frame 
complete,  except  the  wrest-pin  block,  in  1887. 
From  1840  this  principle  was  fostered  by  Messrs. 
Chickering,  and  applied  to  grand  pianofortes  as 
well  as  square,  and  has  since  been  generally 
adopted  everywhere.  The  president  of  this 
company  is  Mr.  C.  H.  W.  Foster.       A.  J.  H. 

CHILCOT,  Thomas,  was  organist  of  the 
Abbey  Churoh,   Bath,   from  1783   uita  his 
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death,  and  was  the  first  master  of  Thomas 
Linlej,  the  composer.  He  produced  'Twelye 
English  Songs,  the  words  by  Shakespeare  and 
other  celebrated  poets'  ^1746) ;  two  sets  of  harp- 
sichord concertos  (1756),  and  other  works.  He 
died  at  Bath,  Nov.  1766.  w.  h.  h. 

OHILD,  William,  Mus.D.,  was  bom  at  Bristol 
in  1606,  and  received  his  musical  education 
as  a  chorister  of  the  cathedral  there  under 
Elwaj  Bevin,  the  organist  In  1631  he  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  and 
in  1632  was  appointed  one  of  the  organists  of 
St  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  jointly  with  Na- 
thaniel Giles,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  John  Mundy, 
and  in  the  same  year  one  of  the  organists  of 
the  Chapel  Royal.  In  1643,  when  the  whole 
establishment  was  expelled,  Child  is  said  to 
have  retired  to  a  small  farm  and  to  have  de- 
voted himself  to  composition,  the  anthem  '0 
Lord,  grant  the  King  a  long  life '  dating  from 
this  time.  About  1660  he  was  appointed 
chanter  of  the  Cliapel  Boyal  and  one  of  the 
King's  private  musicians.  At  the  Restoration 
he  was  present  at  Charles  II. 's  coronation,  April 
23,  1661.  On  July  4  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  composer  to  the  King,  in  place  of  the 
Ferrabosooe  deceased.  On  July  8,  1663,  he 
proceeded  Doctor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  his  exercise 
being  an  anthem  which  was  performed  in  St. 
Mary's  Church  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month. 
He  died  at  Windsor,  March  28,  1697,  in  the 
ninety-first  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in 
St  George's  Chapel,  where  a  tablet  to  his  memory 
is  placed,  plis  epitaph  is  given  in  West's  Cath, 
Org,'\  Dr.  Child  published  in  1689,  in  separate 
parts,  engraven  on  small  oblong  copper  plates, 
a  work  entitled  *  The  first  set  of  Psalmes  of  iii 
voyces,  fitt  for  private  chappells,  or  other  private 
meetings  with  a  continuall  Base,  either  for  the 
Organ  or  Theorbo,  newly  composed  after  the 
Itidian  way,'  and  consisting  of  twenty  short 
anthems  for  two  trebles  and  a  bass,  the  words 
selected  from  the  Psalms.  This  work  was  re- 
printed, with  the  same  title,  in  1650,  and  was 
again  reproduced,  from  the  same  plates,  in  1656, 
but  with  the  title  changed  to  '  Choise  Musick  to 
the  Psalmes  of  Dauid  for  Three  Voices,  with  a 
Continuall  Base  either  foi^  the  Organ  or  Tlieorbo.' 
His  other  published  works  consist  of  'Divine 
Anthems  and  vocal  compositions  to  several  pieces 
of  Poetry';  Catches  in  Hilton's  'Catch  that 
Oatch  can,'  1652,  and  Playford's  'Musical  Com- 
panion,' 1672 ;  and  some  compositions  in  'Court 
Ayres.'  Several  of  his  Church  Services  and  An- 
thems are  printed  in  the  collections  of  Boyce 
and  Arnold,  in  Smith's  'Musica  Antiqua,'  and 
elsewhere,  and  many  more  are  extant  in  mana« 
script  in  the  choir  books  of  various  cathedrals 
and  the  collection  made  by  Dr.  Tudway  for  Lord 
Oxford.  His  Service  in  D  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
writing  in  the  imitative  style,  with  much  pleas- 
ing melody,  a  feature  which  distinguishes  Child's 
musio  generally.     Dr.  Child  did  a  munificent 


act  which  ought  not  to  be  left  unnoticed.  The 
chapter  records  stand  as  follows  : — *  Dr.  Child 
having  been  organist  for  some  years  to  the  king's 
chapel  in  K.  Ch.  2nds  time  had  great  arrears  of 
his  salary  due  to  him,  to  the  value  of  about 
£500,  which  he  and  some  of  our  canons  dis- 
coursing of,  Dr.  C.  slited  (nc),  and  said  he  would 
be  glad  if  anybody  would  give  him  £5  and  some 
bottles  of  Yfine  for  ;  which  the  canons  accepted 
of,  and  accordingly  had  articles  made  with  hand 
and  seaL  After  this  King  James  2  coming  to 
the  crown,  paid  off  his  Brs.  arrears  ;  wch.  much 
affecting  Dr.  Child,  and  he  repining  at,  the 
canons  generously  released  his  bargain,  on  con- 
dition of  his  paving  the  body  of  the  choir  wth. 
marble,  wch.  was  accordingly  done,  as  is  cofiie- 
morated  on  his  gravestone.'  His  generosity 
likewise  manifested  itself  on  other  occasions. 
He  gave  £20  towards  building  the  Town  Hall 
at  Windsor,  and  bequeathed  £50  to  the  corpora- 
tion to  be  applied  in  charitable  purposes.  A 
portrait  of  Dr.  Child,  painted  in  1663,  shortly 
after  taking  his  doctor's  degree,  was  presented  by 
him  to  the  Music  School  at  Oxford,      w.  H.  H. 

CHILESOTTI,  Oscar,  bom  at  Bassano,  July 
12,  1848,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Italian 
musical  antiquaries.  He  was  at  the  university 
of  Padua,  where  he  graduated  in  law,  subse- 
quently attaining  high  rank  as  an  amateur 
violoncellist  and  flute -player,  and  a  musical 
theorist  His  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  reviving  old  music,  and  he  has  edited,  among 
other  things,  a  valuable  Biblioteca  di  raritd 
mimccUi,  containing  (vol.  L)  Dances  from  books 
of  the  16th  century ;  (vol.  ii.)  Pichi's  *  Balli 
d'  arpicordo*  (1621);  (vol.  iii.)  G.  Stefani's 
'Affetti amoro6i'(1624) ;  and(vol. iv.)Marcello's 
'  Arianna.'  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  his 
edition  (1881)  of  L.  Roncall's  'Capricci  armonici' 
(1692)  ;  of  his  translations  of  various  collec- 
tions of  lute-music,  from  the  tablature,  and  of 
such  historical  and  critical  work  as  /  nostri 
maestri  del  pasaato  (1882)  ;  Di  O,  B.  Beaardo, 
etc.  (1886) ;  Sulla  leUera  critica  di  B,  liareello 
contro  A,  LoUi  (1885)  ;  Sulla  melodia  popclare 
nel  secolo  xvi. ;  and  some  Italian  translations 
from  Schopenhauer.  He  is  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  Oazzetta  musuxUe  di  Milano,  and  occa- 
sionally writes  in  the  Hivista  musieale,  and  the 
publications  of  the  Int  Mus.  Gesellschaft      M. 

CHILSTON,  the  name  of  the  author  of  a 
short  treatise  'of  musical  proporcions  and  of 
theire  naturis  and  denominacions,'  written  in 
English  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  centuiy, 
and  included  in  the  famous  manuscript  fh>m 
the  monasteiy  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Waltham, 
which  once  belonged  to  Thomas  Tallis  and  is 
now  among  the  treasures  of  the  British  Museum 
(MS.  Lansdowne,  763).  Nearly  the  whole  of  this 
treatise  is  printed  in  Hawkins's  History  ofMuaic, 
ii  229.  The  writer,  in  common  with  all  mediffi- 
val  theorists,  treats  the  sdenoe  of  musio  as  a 
branch  of  Applied  Mathematics  : — '  Numbers 
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may  be  referred  to  length  and  breadth  of  earth 
or  of  other  measure  that  belongeth  to  Geometry, 
or  they  may  be  considered  as  they  be  nmnber  in 
themselves  and  so  they  belong  to  Arithmetic, 
or  they  may  be  referred  to  length  and  shortness 
and  measure  of  musical  instruments,  the  which 
cause  highness  and  lowness  of  voice,  and  so  they 
belong  to  harmony  and  to  craft  of  music.'  Har- 
monic progression  is  illustrated  by  the  ratio  of 
the  fifth  and  the  octave : — *  Diapason,  i,e,  pro- 
portio  dupla  is  the  most  perfect  accord  after 
the  unison.  Between  the  extremities  of  the 
Diapason,  sc  the  treble  and  the  tenor,  will  be 
given  a  middle  that  is  called  the  Mean,  the 
which  is  called  Diapente  i.«.  sesquialtera  to  the 
tenor  and  Diatessaron  i,e,  sesquiteroia  to  the 
treble.  Therefore  that  manner  of  middle  is 
called  Medietas  Armonica.  Sequitur  exemplum : 
a  pipe  of  six  foot  long  with  his  competent  breadth 
is  a  tenor  in  diapason  to  a  pipe  of  8  foot 
with  his  competent  breadth :  then  is  a  pipe  of 
4  foot  the  mean  to  them  twain,  diatessaron 
to  the  one  and  diapente  to  the  other,  as  thou 
shalt  find  more  plainly  in  the  making  of  the 
Monochord  that  is  cadled  the  Instrument  of 
Plain-song/ 

Immediately  preceding  this  treatise  in  the 
manuscript  is  <a  litil  tretise  aoording  to  the 
ferst  tretise  of  the  sight  of  Descant,  and  also  for 
the  sight  of  Counter  and  for  the  syght  of  the 
Countirtenor  and  of  Faburdon.'  The  'ferst 
tretise  *  referred  to  is  that  of  Lionel  Power, 
which  is  fully  described  by  Bumey  and  Hawkins. 
We  are  left  in  doubt  whether  the  supplementary 
treatise  is  the  work  of  Power  or  of  Chilston. 
The  earlier  portion  of  it  appears  in  almost  identi- 
cal language  in  MS.  Bodl.  842  at  Oxford,  where 
it  is  headed  '  Opinio  Ricardi  Cutelle  de  London ' 
(see  DiscANT,  Fauxbourdon).       j.  f.  b.  b. 

CHIMES.  Certain  beats  on  one  or  more 
bells  used  to  give  notice  of  the  commencement 
of  religious  services  or  of  the  time  of  day.  It 
is  not  difiScult  to  trace  the  origin  of  chimes  in 
our  own  land,  or  in  other  European  Christian 
countries,  whether  applied  to  sacred  or  secular 
purposes. 

'Die  famous  manuscript  of  St.  Blaise,  said  to 
be  of  the  9th  century,  diows  that  there  was  an 
attempt  made  in  earlytimes  to  produce  a  set  of 
chimes  ¥rith  small  suspended  bells  which  were 
tapped  with  a  hammer  or  wooden  mallet  by  a 
cleric  or  lay  performer.  The  later  illustrations 
from  the  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  Benedic- 
tional  of  S.  ^thelwold,  which  was  executed  at 
Hyde  Abbey  about  the  year  980,  would  show 
that  chime  bells  in  early  times  were  mounted  in 
campaniles  without  the  appendages  for  ringing 
or  swinging  according  with  the  present  custom. 

There  are  examples  of  the  inlroduction  of 
the  half  swinging  chimes  in  the  15th  century 
which  have  been  carefully  recorded,  and  which 
show  a  more  oonvenient  arrangement  in  'the 
dead  rope  pull '  than  the  earlier  arrangements 


of  leven;  and  also  of  *tuIL  pull  swing'  or 
ringing  the  bells  mouth  upwaids,  in  distinc- 
tion to  chiming  them,  where  if  swung  at  all  half 
the  distance  is  sufficient.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, for  the  purposes  of  diiming,  the  bells  hang 
dead,  and  are  struck  with  the  clapper  or  with  an 
outside  or  distinct  hammer,  or  are  only  swung 
a  short  distance  on  centres,  which  facilitates  the 
work  on  large  or  Bourdon  bells.  As  soon  as 
S.  Paulinus  had  determined  to  erect  the  new 
churches  in  Korthumbria,  and  as  soon  as  S. 
Dunstan  had  with  his  usual  energy  devoted 
himself  to  the  elevation  of  the  Christian  Church 
among  the  Saxons,  an  impetus  was  given  to 
chime  ringing,  in  the  one  case  by  the  importa- 
tion and  in  tiie  other  by  the  manufacture  at 
home  of  the  necessary  bells  for  chiming  and  of 
the  wooden  structures  with  which  they  were 
associated  and  which  would  not  have  carried 
large  sets  of  chimes.  This  system  of  application 
has  been  repeated  down  to  modem  times  in  the 
large  stone  fabrics,  and  is  employed  in  the  cases 
of  the  famous  christened  bells,  such  as  Tom  of 
Oxford,  Tom  of  Lincoln,  Big  Ben,  and  Great 
Paul 

In  King's  Rites  and  Ceremonies  qf  the  Oreek 
Church  in  Russia,  it  has  been  said  that  '  Bells 
are  now  always  used  in  Russia,  and  the  chiming 
them  is  looked  upon  as  essential  to  the  service, 
the  length  of  the  time  signifies  to  the  public  the 
degree  of  sanctity  in  the  day ;  every  church, 
therefore,  is  Aimished  with  them,  they  are 
fastened  immovably  to  the  beam  that  supports 
them,  and  are  rung  by  a  rope  tied  to  the 
clapper,  which  is  perhaps  a  mark  of  their 
antiquity  in  that  country,  our  method  of  ring- 
ing being  more  artificial.' 

A  manual  chiming  apparatus,  as  distinct 
from  chime  barrel  machines,  was  introduced  by 
the  Rev.  H.  T.  EUaoombe  at  Bitton  Church. 
His  sjTstem  has  been  somewhat  modified  and 
elaborated  by  Messrs.  Warner,  the  well-known 
bell- founders  of  London,  who  have  erected  many 
of  these  instruments  in  churches  for  chiming 
either  tunes  or  changes  on  church  bells. 

An  apparatus  for  chiming  by  pneumatics 
has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Lewis,  the  church 
organ-builder,  which  has  some  advantages,  as 
the  simple  touch  on  a  keyboard  produces  the 
required  sound,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  com- 
plication of  an  organ  bellows  and  valves  to  sup- 
ply the  compressed  air  required  for  working,  has 
not  recommended  it  for  general  use.  The  simple 
rope-puU  apparatus  before  referred  to  may  in  a 
minute  be  put  into  gear  for  chiming,  or  out  of 
gear  to  admit  of  the  beUs  being  rung. 

The  proportions  and  shapes  of  b^  used  for 
chimes  should  be  of  a  different  character  from 
ringing  beUs,  to  admit  of  tune  and  accord  in 
more  pleasant  harmonics,  a  point  which  also 
has  bearing  upon  the  cup  or  hemisphericsl 
form  of  chimes  which  have  of  late  years  been 
adopted,  a  flattened  form  of  hemisphere  giving 
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far  better  results  than  the  more  circular  or 
cup  outlines.  s.  b.  g. 

CHINESE  PAVILION,  CHINESE  CRES- 
CENT, or  CHAPEAU  CHINOIS.  This  con- 
sists of  a  pole  with  several  transverse  brass 
plates  of  some  crescent  or  fantastic  form,  and 
generally  terminating  at  top  with  a  conical 
pavilion  or  hat,  whence  its  several  names.  On 
all  these  parts  a  number  of  very  small  bells  are 
hung,  which  the  performer  causes  to  jingle,  by 
shak^  the  instrument,  held  vertically,  up  and 
down.  It  is  only  used  in  military  bands,  and 
more  for  show  than  use :  it  is  now  practically 
obsolete.  y.  de  p. 

CHIPP,  Edmund  Thomas,  Mus.D.  Cantab., 
eldest  son  of  T.  P.  Chipp  (well  known  as  the 
player  of  the  *  Tower  drums '),  bom  Christmas 
Day,  1823  ;  was  a  chorister  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  St.  James's.  Studied  the  violin  imder 
Nadaud  and  Tolbecque,  and  was  in  the  Queen's 
private  band  from  1843  to  1845 ;  became  known 
as  an  organist  of  some  repute,  from  his  holding 
the  position  of  honorary  organist  at  Albany 
Chapel,  Regent's  Park,  1843-46,  and  in  1847 
succeeded  Dr.  Gauntlett  at  St.  Olave's,  South- 
wark,  a  position  he  resigned  on  being  elected 
organist  to  St  Mary-at-Hill,  Eastcheap,  in  1862. 
On  W.  T.  Best's  retirement  from  the  Panopticon 
in  1855,  Chipp  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  or- 
ganist, and  retained  the  appointment  imtil  the 
doee  of  that  institution.  He  was  invited  to 
become  organist  to  Holy  Trinity,  Paddington, 
where  he  remained  from  1856  until  his  appoint- 
ment as  organist  of  the  Ulster  Hall,  Belfast,  in 
1862.  He  took  the  degree  of  Mus.B.  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1859,  and  of  Mu8.D.  in  1860.  In 
1866  he  was  appointed  organist  to  the  Einnaird 
Hall,  Dundee,  and  also  to  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Edinburgh.  In  November  of  that  year  both 
appointments  had  to  be  resigned,  as  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  and  Magister  Choristarum  to 
Ely  Cathedral    He  died  at  Nice,  Dec.  1 7, 1 886. 

The  works  produced  by  this  composer  are  the 
Oratorio  of  *  Job  ' ;  *  Naomi,  a  Sacred  Idyl ' ; 
much  church  music ;  a  book  of  twenty -four 
sketches  for  the  organ,  and  various  minor  works, 
songs,  etc.  M. 

CHITARRONE  (ItaL,  augmentative  of  Chi- 
tarra).  A  theorbo,  or  double -necked  lute  of 
great  length,  with  wire  strings  and  two  sets  of 
tuning-pegs,  the  lower  set  having  twelve,  and 
the  higher  eight  strings  attached  ;  the  unusual 
extension  in  length  affording  greater  develop- 
ment to  the  bass  of  the  instrument.  The 
Italian  chitarra  was  not  strung  with  catgut  like 
the  Spanish  guitar,  but  with  wire,  like  the 
German  cither  and  the  old  English  cithern.  The 
chitarrone,  as  implied  by  the  suffix,  was  a  large 
chitarra  ;  and  the  Italian  instrument  called  by 
this  name  is  a  theorbo  with  a  shorter  neck, 
strung  with  wire,  and  played  with  a  plectrum. 
In  Italy  the  instrument  figured  here  is  called 
Ardliuto ;  but  the  German  authorities,  Prae- 


torius  (1619),  and  Baron  (1727),  call  it  Chitar- 
rone. Both  the  chitarrone  and  the  archlute  were 
employed  in  Italy 
in  the  16  th  cen- 
tury with  the 
clavicembalo  and 
other  instruments 
to  accompany  the 
voice,  forming  a 
band,  the  nutty, 
slightly  bitter 
timbre  of  which 
must  have  been 
very  sympathetic 
and  agreeable, 
lists  of  these 
earliest  orchestras 
are  extant,  not- 
ably one  that  was 
got  together  for 
the  performance 
of  Monteverde's 
•Orfeo'in  1607, 
in  which  appear 
two  chitarroni 
The  very  fine 
specimen  of  this 
interesting  in- 
strument here  en- 
engraved  is  in 
the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum. 
The  length  of  it 
is  5  feet  4  inches. 
It  is  inscribed  in- 
side  'Andrew 
Tans  in  Siena, 
1621.'  [Arch- 
LUTB,  Cither, 
Lute,  Theorbo.] 

A.  J.  H. 

CHLADNI, 
Ernst    Floeens 
Friedrich,  who 
has   been    called 
the     father      of 
modem  acoustics, 
I  was  bom  at  Wit- 
'  temberg,      Nov. 
30,    1756.      His 
faljier  was  a  stem 
educator,  and  his 
youth  was  consequently  spent  in  dose  applica- 
tion to  the  study  of  a  variety  of  subjects,  of 
which  geography  seems  to  have  been  the  chief, 
and  music  very  subordinate,  for  he  did  not  begin 
to  study  the  latter  consistently  till  he  was  nine- 
teen.   At  the  college  of  Grimma  he  studied  law 
and  medicine,  apparently  uncertain  to  which  to 
apply  himself.    At  Leipzig  in  1 782  he  was  made 
doctor  of  laws,  but  soon  abandoned  that  position 
and  the  study  of  jurisprudence  to  apply  himself 
exclusively  to  physical  science.  Hisattention  was 
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soon  drawn  to  the  impeifeotioii  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  sound,  and  he  determined  to  de- 
vote himself  to  their  inyestigation.  His  first 
researohes  on  the  vibrations  of  round  and  square 
plates,  beUa,  and  rings,  were  pubUshed  as  early 
as  1787.  It  was  in  oonneotion  with  these  that 
he  invented  the  beautiful  and  famous  experiment 
for  showing  the  modes  of  vibration  of  metal  or 
glass  plates,  by  soattering  sand  over  the  surface. 

His  researches  extended  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  domain  of  acoustics ;  embracing,  be- 
sides those  mentioned  above,  investigations  on 
longitudinal  vibrations,  on  the  notes  of  pipes 
when  filled  with  different  gases  ;  on  the  theory 
of  consonance  and  dissonance ;  the  acoustical 
properties  of  concert-rooms ;  and  the  distribution 
of  musical  instruments  into  classes.  With  short- 
sightedness characteristic  at  onoe  of  the  greatest 
and  least  of  mortals,  he  thought  the  noblest 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  invent  some  new  instru- 
ment on  a  principle  before  unknown.  To  this 
object  he  himself  said  that  he  devoted  more  time, 
trouble,  and  money,  than  to  his  great  scientific 
researches.  The  result  was  first  an  instrument 
which  he  called  Euphon,  which  consistad  chiefly 
of  small  cylinders  of  glass  of  the  thickness  of  a 
pen,  which  were  set  in  vibration  by  the  moistened 
finger.  This  he  afterwards  developed  into  an 
instrument  which  he  called  the  Olavi-cylinder, 
and  looked  upon  as  the  practical  application  of 
his  discoveries,  and  the  glory  of  his  life.  In  form 
it  was  like  a  square  pianoforte,  and  comprised 
four  and  a  half  octaves.  The  sound  was  produced 
by  friction  from  a  single  glass  cylinder  connected 
with  internal  machinery,  by  which  the  differences 
of  the  notes  were  produced.  Its  advantages 
were  said  to  be  the  power  of  prolonging  sound 
and  obtaining  '  crescendo '  and  *  diminuendo '  at 
pleasure.  After  1802,  when  he  published  his 
Treatise  on  Acoustics,  he  travelled  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  taking  his  clavi-cylinder  with 
him,  and  lecturing  upon  it  and  on  acoustics.  In 
Paris,  in  1808,  he  was  introduoed  to  Napoleon 
by  Laplace.  The  Emperor  .with  characteristic 
appreciation  of  his  importance  gave  him  6000 
fnjkCBy  and  desired  him  to  have  his  g^reat  work 
translated  into  French,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation.  This  work  he  undertook  himself,  and 
in  1809  it  was  published  with  a  short  auto- 
biography prefixed,  and  dedicated  to  Napoleon. 
After  this  he  resumed  his  travels  and  lectures 
for  some  years.  His  labours  in  science,  mostiy 
but  not  exclusively  devoted  to  acoustics,  con- 
tinued up  to  the  year  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
|)ened  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  April  8,  1827,  at 
Breslau. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  more  important 
works  in  connection  with  acoustics,  in  the  order 
of  their  appearance. 


Infdii 
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1.  BntdeolraiifenttbardtoTlMO- 
rl«  dM  KImwm.    1787. 

L  Uvlwrdl*  r 
Sidto.    1792. 

S.  U«ber     die     LooflttidlnAl. 


I  LKng«ntOiM  cinar 


■ehwtngviifgK  d 
Stftbe.    17M. 

4  UvbvdnhMid* 
gen  0iiiM  SUbM. 

&  Beitxife    n 


u.  H.  H.  P. 

CHOICE  OF  HERCULES,  THE,  a  'musical 
interlude '  for  solos  and  chorus  ;  the  words  from 
Spenser's  '  Polymetis ' ;  the  music  by  Handel, 
partly  adapted  from  his  '  Alcestis.'  Autograph 
in  Buckingham  Palace — begun  June  28,  1750, 
finished  July  5,  1750  ;  but  last  chorus  added 
afterwards.  Produced  at  Covent  Garden,  March 
1,  1761.  o. 

CHOIR,  sometimes  spelt  Quirk.  The  part 
of  the  church  east  of  the  nave,  in  which  the 
services  aro  celebrated.  The  term  is  now  almost 
restricted  to  cathedrals  and  abbey  churohes, 
*  chancel '  being  used  for  the  same  part  of  an 
ordinary  church.  '  Choir '  is  also  used  for  the 
singers  in  churohes  of  all  kinds ;  and  for  the 
portions  into  which  a  chorus  is  divided  when 
the  composition  is  written  for  two,  three,  or 
any  other  number  of  '  choirs.'  o. 

CHOIR  ORGAN.  The  name  given-  to  the 
small  organ  which,  in  cathedral  and  other 
churohes,  used  to  hang  suspended  in  front  of^ 
and  below,  the  larger  or  Great  Organ.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  its  employment  to  accom- 
pany the  vocal  choir  in  the  chief  portions  of  the 
Choral  Service  except  the  parts  marked  *  Full,* 
and  the  '  Glorias,'  which  wero  usually  supported 
by  the  '  Loud  Oi^gan '  as  it  was  sometimes  called. 
The  choir  organ  was  generally  of  very  sprightiy 
tone,  however  small  it  might  be  ;  one  of  three 
stops  only  not  unfrequentiy  consisting  of  the 
following  combination  —  Stopped  Diapason, 
Principal,  Fifteenth.  [As  a  rule  a  good  Choir 
Oi^gan  should  have  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
string  and  reed-toned  stops  to  give  variety, 
colour,  and  contrast  in  accompanying  voices ; 
and  for  use  in  solo-playing  as  opposed  to  the 
reedy  tone  of  the  Small  Oi^^n  and  the  powerful 
tone  of  the  Great.] 

Father  Smith's  choir  oi^gan  at  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  (1694-97),  the  most  complete  he 
ever  made,  had  the  following  eight  stops: — 
Stopped  Diapason  (Wood),  Principal,  Flut© 
(Metal),  Gemshom  Twelfth,  Fifteenth,  Mixture 
III  ranks,  Cremona  (through).  Vox  humana 
(through). 

[In  modem  instruments  this  organ  is  much 
enlarged,  and  is  often  enclosed  in  a  swell-box. 
There  is  generally  a  better  balance  of  tone  than 
was  formerly  the  case,  and  the  octave  and 
fifteenth  aro  much  leas  fierce  and  assertive  in 
tone.  Occasionally  a  Tuba  is  played  from  the 
Choir  Manual,  so  as  to  leave  the  Great  and 
Swell  available  for  its  accompaniment!  K.  J.  E. 
[additions  in  square  brackets  by  T.  e.  J 
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CHOLLET,  Jean  Baftiste  Maris,  bom 
May  20,  1798,  at  Paris,  was  from  1804  to  1816 
taught  singing  and  the  Tiolin  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, and  in  1814  gained  a  solfeggio  prize.  In 
1815,  the  Conservatoire  having  been  closed 
owing  to  political  events,  he  became  chorus 
singer  at  the  Opera  and  the  Italian  and  Fejdeau 
Theatres.  From  1818  to  1825  he  played  in  the 
provinces,  under  the  name  D6me-Chollet,  the 
quasi-baritone  parts  played  formerly  by  Martin 
and  others.  In  1 825  he  played  both  at  Brussels 
and  the  Op^ra  Comique,  Paris,  and  obtained 
in  1826  an  engagement  at  the  latter,  where, 
having  adopted  the  tenor  repertoire,  he  remained 
until  1832.  His  principal  new  parts  were  in 
operas  of  Harold  and  Auber,  viz.  Henri  ('Marie '), 
August  12,  1826,  in  which  he  made  his  first 
success  by  his  singing  of  the  song  '  Une  robe 
\4ghTe ' ;  Fritz,  in  *  La  Fianc^,*  Jan.  10, 1829  ; 
<Fra  Diavolo,'  Jan.  28,  1880,  and  'Zampa,' 
May  8,  1831.  In  1832-85  he  was  again  in 
Brussels,  where  hereafter  he  enjoyed  even  greater 
favour  than  he  obtained  in  Paris.  In  1834  he 
sang  at  the  Hague,  and  in  1835  returned  to  the 
Opira  Comique,  where  he  remained  several 
years,  and  created  several  other  parts  in  operas 
of  Adam,  Hal^vy,  and  Balfe,  viz.  Lionel  in 
'L'felair'  (Hal^vy),  Dec.  80,  1835  ;  Chapelon 
in  'Postilion  de  Longjumeau,'  Oct.  13,  1836  ; 
Josselyn  in  'Roi  d'Yvetot,'  Oct  13,  1842; 
Edward  IIL  in  'Puits  d' Amour,*  April  20, 
1848;  'Gagliostro,' Feb.  10, 1844  ;  Beaumanoir 
in  'Quatre  fils  d'Aymon'  July  15,  1844.  He 
left  the  Comique,  directed  the  Hagtfe  Theatre 
for  a  time,  and  finally  reappeared  in  Paris  at 
the  Lyrique  without  success.  In  1 850  he  played 
with  Mitchell's  company  at  St.  James's  Theatre, 
viz.  as  Lejoyeux  ('  Val  d'Andorre '),  in  which  he 
made  his  d^but,  Jan.  4,  as  Barnab^  (Paer's 
'Mattre  de  Chapelle'),  and  in  his  well-known 
parts  of  Zampa,  Josselyn,  and  the  Postilion. 
He  was  well  received,  on  account  of  his  easy, 
gentlemanly,  and  vivabious  acting,  and  his 
command  both  of  humour  and  pathos,  which 
atoned  for  loss  of  voice.  F^tis  says  of  him  that 
*  endowed  with  qualities  that  should  have  taken 
him  to  the  highest  point  of  art,  if  he  had  received 
a  better  musical  education,  he  had  more  in- 
genuity than  real  ability,  more  mannerism  than 
style.'  Sometimes  he  jerked  out  his  song  with 
affectation ;  he  often  altered  the  character  of 
the  music  by  introducing  variations  of  the  phrase 
and  numerous  cadenzas  in  which  he  made  use 
of  his  head  voice.  Vocal  exercises  had  not 
been  studied,  inasmuch  that  his  'mezza  voce' 
was  defective,  and  that  he  executed  ascending 
chromatic  passages  in  an  imperfect  manner.  In 
spite  of  these  faults,  the  charm  of  his  voice,  his 
knowledge  of  what  would  please  the  public,  and 
his  aplomb  as  a  musician  often  caused  him  to 
make  more  effect  than  skilful  singers  deprived 
of  these  advantages.  His  farewell  benefit  took 
place  at  the  OfSra  Comique,  April  24,  1872, 


when  Roger  reappeared  in  a  scene  fVom  'La 
Dame  Blanche,'  and  Chollet  himself  as  Bamab4 
in  the  celebrated  duo  from  Paer's  '  Mattre  de 
Chapelle.'  On  this  occasion  Paladilhe's  musical 
setting  of  Copp^'s  *  Le  Passant '  was  first  pro- 
duced, with  Mme.  Galli-Mari^  and  Mile.  Priola. 
Chollet  died  at  Nemours,  Jan.  12,  1892.     a.  c. 

CHOPIN,  Francois  FrAdArio,  was  bom 
March  1,  1809,^  at  Zelazowa  Wola,  a  village 
belonging  to  Countess  Skarbek,  about  twenty- 
eight  miles  from  Warsaw.  The  father,  Nicholas 
Chopin,  was  bom  in  1770  at  Nancy,  in  Lor- 
raine, and  came  to  Warsaw  about  1787  as  a 
booll-keeper  in  a  manufactory  of  snuff,  which 
business  collapsed  during  the  political  troubles 
of  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  Nicholas 
Chopin  became  a  captain  in  the  National  Guard, 
and  on  retiring,  a  teacher  of  French.  In  this 
capacity,  while  acting  as  tutor  to  the  son  of 
Countess  Skarbek,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Justine  Kryzanowska,  whom  he  married  in  1806. 
Three  daughters  and  one  son  were  bom  to  the 
Chopins,  and  the  father  was  appointed  professor 
of  French  in  the  newly  -  founded  Lyceum  of 
Warsaw.  He  held  similar  appointments  in  the 
school  of  artiUery  and  engineering,  from  1812, 
and  in  the  military  preparatory  school  from 
1815,  besides  keeping  a  boarding-school  of  his 
own.  The  general  education  which  the  com- 
poser received  seems  to  have  been  of  a  strangely 
superficial  order,  considering  his  father's  pro- 
fession. A  £ur  amount  of  French,  a  little  Latin, 
and  mathematics  and  geography  are  mentioned  ; 
but  in  music  he  had  the  advantage  of  learning 
from  a  good  all-round  musician,  Adalbert  Zywny, 
a  Bohemian,  who  was  a  violinist,  pianist,  and 
composer,  and  from  whom  he  leamt  with  such 
success  that  he  played  a  concerto  by  Gyrowetz 
in  public  on  Feb.  24,  1818,  before  he  was  nine 
years  old.  He  was  called  a  second  Mozart,  and 
became  the  object  of  that  female  adoration,  one 
instance  of  which  had  an  important  effect  on  the 
circumstances  of  his  later  life.  In  1820,  Mme. 
Catalani  heard  him  play,  and  gave  him  a  watch 
with  an  inscription.  He  had  iSready  attempted 
composition,  and  dedicated  a  march  to  the  Rus- 
sian Grand  Duke  Constantine,  who  had  it  scored 
for  a  military  band.  The  lessons  with  Zywny 
were  continued  until  Chopin  was  twelve  years 
old,  and  in  1824  he  entered  the  Lyceum.  About 
the  same  time  his  father  sent  him  to  the  head 
of  the  Warsaw  Conservatorium,  Joseph  Eisner, 
for  instruction  in  harmony  and  counterpoint. 
According  to  Liszt,  '  Eisner  taught  Chopin  those 
things  that  are  the  most  difficult  to  learn  and 
most  rarely  known ;  to  be  exacting  to  one's  self, 
and  to  value  the  advantages  that  are  only  ob- 
tained by  dint  of  patience  and  labour.' 

There  is  evidence  that  while  at  the  Lyceum, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  shortcomings  of 
his  general  education,  he  was  a  lively  boy,  so 
fond  of  private  theatricals  as  to  call  from  an 
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eminent  Polish  actor  the  opinion  that  he  onght 
to  have  gone  on  the  stage.  This  opinion  was 
endorsed  in  after  years  hj  some  French  pro- 
fessional actors,  and  by  John  Parry,  who  met 
Chopin  at  Chorley's  house  in  1848.^  He  col- 
laborated with  his  yoongeet  sister  in  writing  a 
one-act  comedy,  'The  Mistake ;  or  the  Pretended 
Rogue.'  In  1825  he  played  again  in  public  in 
the  first  movement  of  a  concerto  by  Moscheles ; 
he  also  improWsed  upon  one  of  the  instruments 
invented  about  that  time,  which  aimed  at  unit- 
ing the  harmonium  with  the  pianoforte.  (See 
Aeolodion.) 

This  year,  1825,  saw  the  publication  of 
Chopin's  op.  1,  the  first  rondo,  in  0  minor ; 
but  he  remained  at  the  Lyceum  until  1827, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  his  efforts  to  do  his 
school  work  without  diminishing  the  amount 
of  time  he  wished  to  devote  to  his  music,  acted 
detrimentally  on  his  health,  and  perhaps  laid 
the  foundations  of  that  delicacy  which  has  been 
so  absurdly  exaggerated.  On  leaving  the  school 
he  was  allowed  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
music,  and  in  the  course  of  certain  short  excur- 
sions, such  as  that  to  Reinerz  in  Silesia,  and  to 
the  country  house  of  a  member  of  the  Skarbek 
family,  he  appeared  as  a  pianist.  Prince  Rad- 
ziwill,  Governor  of  Posen,  took  great  interest  in 
the  boy,  but  there  b  no  foundation  for  the  as- 
sertion made  by  Liszt,  that  Radziwill  paid  for 
Chopin's  education.  About  this  time,  too,  he 
wrote  the  variations  on  '  La  ci  darem,'  op.  2, 
and  the  trio,  op.  8,  for  piano  and  strings  ;  the 
other  works  of  the  period  were  published  pos- 
thumously, such  as  the  rondo  for  two  pianos, 
the  sonata,  op.  4,  the  E  minor  nocturne,  and 
the  polonaises  in  G  minor,  D  minor,  and  B  flat. 

In  1828  Chopin  got  his  first  sight  of  the 
great  world.  He  was  taken  by  a  friend  of  his 
father's.  Professor  Jarocki,  to  Berlin,  where  a 
congress  of  scientists  under  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  was  to  be  held.  In  Berlin  Chopin 
caught  sight  of  several  musical  celebrities, 
among  others,  Spontini,  Zelter,  and  Mendels- 
sohn, but  seems  to  have  been  too  shy  to  intro- 
duce himself.  He  heard  a  few  operas,  such  as 
Spontini's  'Cortez,'  and  the  'Matrimonio 
Segreto '  of  Cimarosa,  and  was  much  impressed 
by  Handel's  *Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,'  which 
was  given  at  the  Sing-Akademie.  After  some 
months  spent  at  home  in  Warsaw,  during 
which  he  heard  Hummel  and  Paganini,  he 
went,  in  July  1829,  to  Vienna,  where  he  found 
that  Haslinger  was  about  to  publish  his  'La 
ci  darem'  variations.  Count  Gallenberg  and 
others  urged  him  to  give  a  concert,  and  this 
took  place  on  August  11,  1829,  a  time  when 
the  fEkshionable  world  was  away  from  Vienna. 
The  composer  was  announced  to  play  his  varia- 
tions, and  the  '  Krakowiak,'  both  for  piano  and 
orchestra.  The  parts  of  the  latter  piece  were 
80  illegible  that  it  had  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
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he  improvised  in  its  stead,  taking  as  his  theme 
a  subject  from  the  '  Dame  Blanche,'  and  a  Polish 
tune.  His  success  was  great,  and  another 
concert,  at  which  both  the  variations  and  the 
'  Krakowiak '  were  given,  took  place  one  week 
afterwards,  on  August  18.  The  criticisms  on 
his  playing  are  full  of  interest ;  one  writer 
noticed  as  a  defect  '  the  non-observance  of  the 
indication  by  accent  of  the  commencement  of 
musical  phrases,'  and  there  are  allusions  to  his 
'  precision  and  accuracy,'  as  well  as  to  the  &ct 
that  his  tone  was  considered  by  some,  Moscheles 
for  instance,  as  insufficient  for  a  large  room. 

We  gather  from  confidential  letters  to  a 
bosom  friend  and  schoolfellow  named  Woycie- 
ohowski,'  that  about  this  time  Chopin  was  (or 
believed  himself)  in  love  with  a  pupil  of  the 
Warsaw  Conservatorium,  Constantia  Gladkow- 
ska,  whose  attractions  inspired  some  of  the 
compositions  of  the  period,  notably  the  adagio 
of  the  concerto  in  F  minor,  and  the  valse  in 
D  flat,  op.  70,  No.  8  (posthumously  published). 

He  was  now  to  set  forth  upon  the  regular 
career  of  a  travelling  virtuoso,  and  a  farewell 
concert  was  given  on  March  17,  1830.  The 
interest  taken  in  him  was  so  great  that  every 
seat  was  occupied,  and  a  second,  and  even  a 
third  concert  had  to  be  given,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  first  he  and  the  audience  were  not 
in  perfect  sympathy.  It  is  significant  of  the 
state  of  musical  taste  in  Warsaw  that  on  each 
of  the  three  occasions  the  concerto  was  divided  ; 
on  the  first  occasion  the  allegro  from  the  F 
minor  ooncerto  was  separated  from  the  remainder 
by  a  divertissement  for  the  French  horn  ;  and 
at  the  second  concert  by  a  violin  solo.  At  the 
third,  which  took  phice  on  Oct  2,  1830,  the 
£  minor  ooncerto  was  subjected  to  similar 
treatment,  and  on  each  of  the  three  occasions 
Chopin  played  potpourris  on  Polish  tunes, 
either  written  down  beforehand  or  extemporised. 
At  the  second  the  '  Krakowiak '  was  also  given, 
and  the  profits  were  about  £125.  At  the  third 
Mile.  Gladkowska  was  one  of  the  singers,  so  it 
was  no  wonder  that  the  concert  was  the  most 
successful  of  the  three  in  point  of  Chopin's  own 
performances.  He  left  Warsaw  on  Nov.  1, 
1830,  and  went  to  Breelau,  Dresden,  Prague, 
Vienna,  Munich,  and  Stuttgart,  on  the  way 
to  Paris.  Besides  the  works  already  enumer- 
ated, his  compositions  now  included  the  polon- 
aise in  E  flat,  with  orchestra,  the  introduction 
and  polonaise  for  piano  and  violoncello  (in  its 
first  form),  and  a  number  of  Etudes,  nocturnes, 
valses,  polonaises,  and  mazurkas.  The  tour, 
from  a  financial  point  of  view,  was  not  a  suooess ; 
Haslinger,  in  Vienna,  found  it  too  expensive 
to  publish  good  music,  and  so  laid  everything 
but  waltzes  aside.  Some  of  Chopin's  letters 
from  Vienna  contain  amusing  remarks  on  those 
whom  he  met.  Thalberg  'takes  tenths  as 
easily  as  I  do  octaves,  and  wears  studs  with 
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diamonds' ;  'Mosoheles  does  not  at  all  astonish 
me ' ;  Gzerny  '  has  again  arranged  an  overture 
for  eight  pianos  and  sixteen  performers,  and 
seems  to  be  very  happy  over  it,'  and  so  on. 
In  July  1831  he  was  obliged  to  wait  at  Mnnioh 
till  money  was  sent  him  from  home ;  he  gave 
a  concert,  at  whioh  he  played  the  E  minor 
concerto,  and  the  fantasia  on  Polish  airs. 

At  Stuttgart  he  heard  of  the  taking  of  Warsaw 
by  the  Russians,  an  event  which  is  said  to  have 
inspired  the  wild  despair  of  the  study  in  0 
minor,  op.  10,  No.  12. 

Although  Chopin  arrived  in  Paris  in  a  mood 
of  despondency  and  rather  short  of  money,  the 
Parisians  received  him  all  the  more  readily 
because  he  was  a  Pole,  and  a  wave  of  sympathy 
with  the  troubles  of  Poland  was  just  then 
passing  over  the  French  nation.  With  his 
clear-cut  profile,  high  forehead,  thin  lips, 
tender  brown  eyes,  delicately -formed  hands, 
and  pale  complexion,  it  was  litde  wonder  that 
he  rapidly  made  friends  among  the  most  im- 
portant musical  people  of  Paris.  Of  the  pianists 
of  the  time,  he  chiefly  admired  Ealkbrenner  for 
his  technique,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  join 
some  of  his  classes !  Although  much  of  the 
information  that  is  forthcoming  as  to  Chopin's 
first  impressions  of  Paris  must  be  considered 
apocryphal,  we  know  from  his  letters  that  he 
was  not  slow  in  realising  the  kind  of  work 
which  lay  before  him  to  do,  and  that  this  was 
something  else  than  the  career  of  a  mere 
virtuoso-pianist.  On  all  hands  it  is  admitted 
that  he  did  not  excel  in  the  interpretation  of 
music  other  than  his  own,  and  that  his  tech- 
nique was  less  certain  than  that  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries.  'Perhaps  I  cannot  create  a 
new  school,  however  much  I  may  wish  to  do 
so,  because  I  do  not  know  the  old  one ;  but 
I  certainly  do  know  that  my  tone-poems  have 
some  individuality  in  them,  and  that  I  always 
strive  to  advance.'  'So  much  is  clear  to  me, 
I  shall  never  become  a  Kalkbrenner ;  he  will 
not  be  able  to  alter  my  perhaps  daring  but 
noble  resolve— to  create  a  new  era  in  art.' 

Among  Chopin's  earliest  friends  in  Paris  were 
Cherubini,  Bellini,  Berlioz,  Meyerbeer,  Liszt, 
Hiller,  Osborne,  among  composers,  and  Baillot, 
Brod,  Franchomme,  and  Pixis,  among  executive 
ardsts.  His  first  concert  took  place  on  Feb. 
26,  1832.  He  played  the  F  minor  concerto 
and  the  '  La  ci  darem '  variations,  besides  taking 
part  with  Kalkbrenner  in  a  duet  for  two  pianos 
by  the  latter,  accompanied  on  four  other  pianos. 
Hiller  tells  us  that  Mendelssohn,  who  was 
present,  'applauded  triumphantly.'  Another 
appearance  was  made  by  Chopin  on  May  20, 
1882,  at  a  charity  concert  given  by  the  Prince 
de  la  Moskowa.  In  another  letter  he  touches 
upon  the  sordid  little  trigedy  which  must  have 
been  the  lot  of  so  many  artists  at  various  times, 
the  need  of  keeping  up  the  appearance  of  a 
laiger  income  than  was  actually  existing,  in 


order  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the  fashionable 
world,  and  to  pose  as  a  successlul  teacher.  He 
speaks  of  having  many  pupils  belonging  to 
the  Conservatoire,  as  well  as  private  pupils  of 
Moscheles,  Herz,  and  Ealkbrenner,  and  says 
that  they  profess  to  regard  him  as  the  equal  of 
Field  (!).  When  John  Field  came  to  Paris,  in 
the  winter  of  1832-88,  he  and  Chopin  had  not 
very  much  personal  sympathy,  in  spite  of  the 
undoubted  influence  which  Field's  characteristics 
as  a  composer  had  exercised  upon  the  younger 
man.  Field  spoke  of  Chopin  as  '  un  talent  de 
chambre  de  malade.'  In  the  same  winter  Chopin 
took  part  with  Hiller  and  liszt  in  a  performance 
of  Bach's  concerto  for  three  harpsichords  (played 
on  pianos),  in  the  intervals  of  a  theatrical  per- 
formance for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Smithson, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Berlioz.  Both  Berlioz 
and  Liszt  were  not  quite  sympathetic  to  Chopin, 
and  their  excesses  of  style  seemed  to  him 
ridiculous.  As  early  as  1888,  it  is  said^  that 
Chopin  declared  that  Berlioz's  music  was  such 
as  to  justify  any  man  who  chose  to  break 
with  hhn, — an  unusually  violent  expression  of 
opinion  for  Chopin.  It  was  not  till  after 
Chopin's  death  that  Berlioz  uttered  his  famous 
sneer,  '  II  se  mourait  toute  sa  vie.' 

Meanwhile  Chopin's  music  was  steadily  mak- 
ing its  way,  and  between  1883  and  1847  eveiy 
year  saw  Uie  publication  of  some  of  his  works, 
80  that  it  must  have  been  worth  the  publishers' 
while,  financially  speaking,  to  bring  them  out. 
The  vogue  of  his  music  was  started  in  Germany 
with  Schumann's  article  on  'op.  2, 'and  the  often- 
quoted  words,  '  Hats  ofi",  gentlemen  1  a  genius  1' 

After  the  winter  of  1884-35  Chopin's  appear- 
ances as  a  virtuoso  were  very  rare  ;  three  quasi- 
private  concerts  were  given  in  1841,  1842,  and 
1848,  but  they  were  distinctly  for  the  sske  of 
bringing  forward  new  works,  not  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  composer's  ability  as  a  pianist.  On 
Dec.  7,  1884,  he  played  an  andante  (probably 
that  which  stands  as  the  introduction  to  the 
polonaise  in  E  flat  (at  a  concert  given  by 
Berlioz  in  the  Conservatoire,  and  on  Christmas 
Day  of  the  same  year  he  played  with  Liszt 
Moscheles'  'grand  duo,'  op.  47,  and  a  duet  on 
two  pianos  written  by  Liszt  on  a  theme  of 
Mendelssohn's  (the  MS.  of  which  has  disap- 
peared). Chopin's  retirement  from  the  pnbUo 
career  of  a  pianist  seems  to  date  from  April 
1885,  and  a  performance  of  his  £  minor 
concerto,  at  which  he  met  with  a  lukewarm 
reception  from  the  publia  His  actual  last 
appearance  in  public  (not  including  the  quasi- 
private  concerts  already  referred  to)  was  at 
Habeneck's  benefit  at  the  Conservatoire,  where 
he  played  the  andante  and  polonaise,  op.  22. 
In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  met  his 
parents  at  Carlsbad,  and  afterwards  visited 
Dresden  and  Leipzig,  where  Mendelssohn 
introdnoed  him  to   Schumann,   and   he  and 
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Clara  Wieok  played  to  each  other ;  she  played 
her  fature  huBbuul's  sonata  in  F  sharp  minor, 
op.  11,  and  he  'sang'  (as  Sohomann  says)  his 
nocturne  in  £  flat,  op.  9.  Mendelssohn  gives 
an  i^in"M"g  account^  of  an  evening  daring 
which  he  played  *St.  Paul'  to  Chopin,  the 
two  parts  of  which  were  separated  by  Chopin's 
performance  of  some  new  Etudes  and  a  concerto 
movement :  '  It  was  just  as  if  a  Cherokee  and 
a  Kaffir  had  met  and  conversed.'  With 
Schumann's  opinions  of  Chopin  every  musical 
reader  is  familiar. 

In  the  summer  of  1836  a  similar  journey  was 
made  to  Marienbad,  Dresden,  and  Leipzig,  the 
first  place  being  visited  with  the  object  of 
meeting  again  a  certain  Mile.  Maria,  daughter 
of  Count  Wodzinski,  whose  three  sons  had  been 
at  the  school  kept  by  Nicholas  Chopin.  Chopin 
proposed  to,  and  was  rejected  by,  the  young 
lady,  who  subsequently  made  a  better  match  in 
a  worldly  point  of  view.  The  most  permanent 
trace  of  the  affair  is  in  a  '  tempo  di  valse '  in 
F  minor,  op.  69,  No.  1,  which  is  dated  *  Dres- 
den, September  1835,  pour  MUe.  Marie' ;  the 
lady  cherished  the  autograph  as  *  L' Adieu.' 

The  first  of  Chopin's  visits  to  England  took 
place  in  July  1837  ;  his  object  was  primarily 
to  consult  a  doctor,  and  to  arrange  certain 
business  matters,  the  latter  resulting  in  the 
publication  of  his  works  by  the  firm  of  Wessel 
k  Co.  (later  Ashdown  k  Parry,  now  Edwin 
Ashdown).  Chopin  played  at  the  house  of 
James  Broadwood  in  Bryanston  Square,  but  his 
delicate  state  of  health  was  one  of  the  obstacles 
to  his  visiting  or  receiving  visits.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  first  unmistakable  signs  of 
pulmonary  disease  began  to  show  themselves. 

Chopin  used  to  say  that  his  life  consisted  of 
an  episode  without  a  beginning  and  with  a  sad 
end.  He  referred  to  the  intimacy  with  George 
Sand  (Mme.  Dudevant),  the  history  of  which 
has  been  related  by  various  persons,  with 
greater  or  less  opportunities  for  ascertaining 
the  truth,  but,  as  regards  a  good  many  of  them, 
with  very  incomplete  success,  so  far  as  absolute 
veracity  is  concerned.  The  acquaintance  began, 
at  Liszt's  instigation,  early  in  1837,  when 
Chopin  visited  the  novelist  at  Nohant.  They 
planned  a  sojourn  in  the  island  of  Miy'orca, 
where  Chopin  was  to  recover  his  health  in  the 
company  of  his  friend.  He  borrowed  money 
for  his  expenses,  and  the  party,  consisting  of 
Mme.  Sand,  her  son,  daughter,  and  maid, 
and  Chopin,  started  by  Port-Vendres  and 
Barcelona  in  November  1838  for  Pakna,  where 
for  a  time  everything  was  eouUtir  de  rose. 
After  some  time  an  exceptionally  wet  season 
set  in,  and  Chopin  was  miserable,  his  illness 
increasing  on  him  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
landlord  insisted  on  their  quitting  his  house, 
and  paying  for  the  process  of  dishifecting  it. 
To  add  to  the  other  troubles,  his  piano  was 
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seised  by  the  Custom -house  officers,  and  not 
released  till  February  1839.  The  various 
accounts  of  the  sojourn  in  Minorca  are  em- 
bodied, in  a  more  or  less  credible  way, 
in  Oeoige  Sand's  Un  Hiver  d  Majcrque  and 
Ifidoire  de  ma  Fie;  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  is  given,  after  the  quarrel  and  separa- 
tion, in  Lucrezia  Floricmi  (published  in  1847), 
where  Chopin  figures  as  Prince  Karol — a  high- 
flown,  consumptive,  and  exasperating  nuisance. 
The  most  important  of  the  works  completed  at 
Palma  is  the  set  of  preludes,  op.  28,  in  which  the 
curious  may  see  reflected  the  various  moods  of 
the  composer's  temperament  during  this  famous 
'  episode.'  The  ballade  in  F,  op.  88,  the  polon- 
aise in  0  minor,  op.  40,  No.  2,  and  the  scherzo 
in  C  sharp  minor,  op.  39,  seem  all  to  have  been 
conceived  about  the  same  time.  Early  in  March 
(1839),  Chopin  and  Geoige  Sand  returned  to 
France,  and  after  being  nursed  at  Marseilles  the 
invalid  was  taken  to  Genoa,  and  thence  to  * 
Nohant.  For  the  next  seven  years  or  so  their 
summers  were  spent  at  Nohant,  the  rest  of  the 
year  in  Paris — at  first  at  No.  10  Rue  Pigalle, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Cit^  d'Orl^ans.  During 
this  period  his  relations  with  publishers  were 
satisfactory,  and  his  lessons  commanded  a  high 
price.  He  played  at  St  Cloud  before  the  royal 
fiunily,  together  with  Mosoheles,  in  the  winter 
of  1839,  and  gave  two  concerts  of  his  own,  on 
April  26,  1841,  and  Feb.  21,  1842.  On  the 
second  occasion  we  learn  from  Maurice  Bourges 
that  Chopin  played  the  mazurkas  in  A  flat, 
B  major,  and  A  minor  ;  three  studies  (probably 
op.  25,  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  op.  10,  No.  12); 
the  ballade  in  A  flat ;  four  nocturnes,  one  of 
which  was  in  F  sharp  minor,  op.  55  ;  the  pre- 
lude in  D  flat ;  and  the  impromptu  in  G  flat. 
The  conditions  of  these  concerts  appear  to  have 
been  almost  ideal  in  their  avoidance  of  the 
ordinary  drawbacks  of  public  entertainments. 
The  audience  consisted  mainly  of  his  friends 
and  pupils,  and  the  tickets  were  eagerly  taken 
up  in  private.  About  this  time  Moscheles  says 
of  him  in  his  Diary :  '  His  (xd  libUwn  playing, 
which,  with  the  interpreters  of  his  music,  de- 
generates into  disregard  of  time,  is  with  him 
only  the  most  charming  originality  of  execution ; 
the  amateurish  and  harsh  modulations  which 
strike  me  disagreeably  when  I  am  reading  his 
compositions  no  longer  shock  me,  because  his 
delicate  fingers  glide  lightly  over  them  in  a 
fairy -like  way ;  his  piano  is  so  soft  that  he 
does  not  need  any  strong  forte  to  produce  con- 
trasts :  it  is  for  this  reason  that  one  does  not 
miss  the  orchestral  effiscts  which  the  German 
school  demands  from  a  pianoforte  player,  but 
allows  one's  self  to  be  carried  away,  as  by  a 
singer  who,  little  ooncemed  about  the  accom- 
paniment, entirely  follows  his  feelings.'  In 
another  place  he  says:  'Personally  I  dislike 
the  artificial,  often  forced,  modulations ;  my 
fingers  stumble  and  faU  over  such  passages; 
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however  much  I  may  practise  them  I  cannot 
execute  them  without  tripping.' 

In  1847  Chopin's  connection  with  G^rge 
Sand  came  to  an  abrupt  and  painful  end.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  quarrel 
between  them,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
consequent  distress  of  mind  accelerated  the  com- 
poser's ill-healthy  if  it  was  not  a  primary  cause 
of  his  early  death.  In  October  1847,  was  pub- 
lished Chopin's  last  composition,  the  sonata 
for  piano  and  Tioloncello,  op.  66,  in  G  minor. 
His  last  concert  was  given  in  Paris  on  Feb.  16, 
1848,  when  the  approach  of  the  Bevolution  was 
already  being  felt  He  played  with  Alard  and 
Franchomme  in  Mozart's  trio  in  G  (Kochel,  No. 
496),  and  with  Franchomme  in  three  movements 
of  his  new  sonata,  besides  a  number  of  solos, 
among  which  were  the  Berceuse,  the  valse  in 
D  flat,  op.  64,  and  the  Barcarole.  Sir  Charles 
Hall^,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  gave 
an  account  to  the  writer  of  how  Chopin  played 
the  fcrU  passages  towards  the  end  of  the  Bar- 
carole pianisnmo  with  all  manner  of  refine- 
ments. Like  so  many  other  musicians,  Chopin 
fled  from  the  disturbances  of  the  Bevolution  to 
London,  where  he  arrived  on  April  21,  1848. 
He  played  at  Lady  Blessington's,  at  Grore  House, 
Kensington,  and  at  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland's, 
at  Stafford  House.  Erard,  Broadwood,  and 
Pleyel  sent  him  pianos,  and  almost  wherever  he 
played  he  had  to  be  carried  upstairs.  That, 
nevertheless,  his  playing  could  occasionally  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  unexpected  force,  as  in  the 
octaves  of  the  A  flat  polonaise,  was  recorded  by 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  Fowler  Broadwood.  Two 
morning  concerts  were  given  at  Mrs.  Sartoris's 
and  Lady  Falmouth's,  and  the  price  of  tickets 
was  a  guinea.  He  appeared  at  Manchester  on 
August  28,  1848,  but  did  not  excite  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  and 
he  also  played  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  the 
latter  on  Oct  4.  Between  whiles  he  had  been 
visiting  Scotch  friends,  such  as  Miss  J.  W.  Stir- 
ling, Lady  Murray,  and  Lord  Torphichen.  At 
the  close  of  this  tour  he  was  in  the  deepest 
dejection  of  spirits,  and  was  evidently  nearing 
the  end.  He  returned  to  Paris,  and  died  there 
between  three  and  four  in  the  morning  of  Oct 
17,  1849.  There  was  a  grand  funeral  service 
at  the  Chapelle  de  la  Madeleine,  when  Mozart's 
Requiem  was  sung ;  the  body  was  afterwards 
interred  in  the  cemetery  of  P^-la-Chaise,  near 
the  graves  of  Cherubini  and  Bellini  A  false 
date  of  birth  was  inscribed  on  his  tombstone. 

Robert  Schumann,  when  reviewing  Chopin's 
Preludes  for  the  Hetie  Zeitachrift  fiir  Musik, 
in  1889,  called  him  *  the  boldest  and  proudest 
poetic  spirit  of  the  times  t '  (Oes,  Sehriflen,  iii. 
122) ;  he  might  have  added  with  at  least  equal 
truth,  and  in  the  face  of  all  contemporary  op- 
position, that  Chopin  was  a  legitimately  trained 
musioian  of  quite  exceptionid  attainments,  a 
pianist  of  the  first  order,  and  a  compoaer  for 


the  pianoforte  pre-eminent  beyond  comparison — 
a  great  master  of  ptyle,  a  fascinating  melodist, 
as  well  as  a  most  original  manipulator  of  puis- 
sant and  refined  rhythm  and  harmony.  As  he 
preferred  forms  in  which  some  sort  of  rhythmio 
and  melodic  type  is  prescribed  at  the  outset, — 
such  as  the  mazurka,  polonaise,  valse,  bolero, 
tarantelle,  eta,  he  virtually  set  himself  the 
task  of  saying  the  same  sort  of  thing  again  and 
again ;  yet  he  appears  truly  inexhaustible. 
Each  ^tude,  prelude,  impromptu,  scherzo,  bal- 
lade, presents  an  aspect  of  the  subject  not 
pointed  out  before  ;  each  has  a  raison  cCUre  of 
its  own.  With  few  exceptions,  all  of  which 
pertain  to  the  pieces  written  in  his  teens, 
thought  and  form,  matter  and  manner,  shades 
of  emotion  and  shades  of  style,  blend  perfectly, 
like  a  magician  he  appears  possessed  of  the 
secret  to  transmute  and  transfigure  whatever 
he  touches  into  some  weird  crystal,  convincing 
in  its  conformation,  transparent  in  its  eccentri- 
city, of  which  no  duplicate  is  possible,  no  imi- 
tation desirable.  He  was  a  great  inventor,  not 
only  as  r^;ards  the  technical  treatment  of  the 
pianoforte,  but  as  regards  music  j^^r  m,  as  regards 
composition.  He  spoke  of  new  things  well 
worth  hearing,  and  found  new  ways  of  saying 
such  things.  The  emotional  materials  he  em- 
bodies are  not  the  highest ;  his  moral  nature 
was  not  cast  in  a  sublime  mould,  and  his  in- 
tellect was  not  profound ;  his  bias  was  romantic 
and  sentimental  rather  than  heroic  or  naive — 
but  be  his  material  ever  so  exotic,  he  invariably 
makes  amends  by  the  exquisite  refinement  of  his 
diction.  He  Ib  most  careful  to  avoid  melodic, 
rhythmic,  or  harmonic  commonplaces ;  a  vulgar 
melody  or  a  halting  rhythm  seem  to  have  been 
revolting  to  him  ;  and  as  for  refined  harmony, 
he  strove  so  hard  to  attain  it,  that  in  a  few  of 
his  last  pieces  he  may  be  said  to  have  overshot 
the  mark,  and  to  have  subtilised  lus  progression! 
into  obtuseness. 

The  list  of  his  works  extend^  only  up  to  op. 
74,  and  when  bound  up  in  a  few  thin  volumes 
Chopin  is  certainly  not  formidable,  yet  his 
published  pieces  represent  an  immense  amount 
of  care  and  labour.  With  regard  to  rare  musi- 
cal value,  originality  and  perfection  of  style, 
the  solo  pieces  may  be  classed  as  follows: — 
Etudes  and  preludes ;  mazurkas  and  polonaises; 
ballades  and  scherzi ;  nocturnes  and  valses ; 
etc.  The  two  concertos  are  highly  interesting 
as  far  as  the  treatment  of  the  solo  part  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  orchestration  is  poor.  This 
obvious  fikct  has  led  certain  lovers  of  Chopin's 
music  to  rescore  the  accompaniments  of  the  two 
oonoertos ;  but,  apart  from  the  want  of  rever- 
ence,  and  apart  from  what  may  be  called  the 
artistic  immorality  of  such  a  proceeding,  it  may 
be  maintained  that  Chopin  did  not  intend  to 
accompany  the  solo  part  more  heavily  than  ha 
has  done.  At  the  same  time,  the  concertos 
and  other  works  with  orchestra  are  more  effeo- 
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tiye  when  played  on  two  pianos  than  in  their 
original  form.  In  his  treatment  of  other  instm- 
ments  than  the  piano,  he  is  hardly  at  his  ease, 
and  neither  the  trio,  op.  8,  nor  the  sonata  with 
Tioloncello,  op.  65,  represents  him  at  his  best. 
In  the  light  bat  effective  polonaise  in  G  for 
piano  and  violoncello,  f^nchomme  made 
varions  modifications  in  the  violoncello  part 
which  are  undoubtedly  great  improvements ; 
the  melodic  value  of  the  work  becomes  greater, 
as  well  as  its  general  effect  But  these  changes 
were  made  with  the  composer's  sanction. 

The  seventeen  Polish  Songs,  which  were 
published  as  op.  74,  owe  much  to  traditional 
sources.  They  are  characteristic  of  the  sort  of 
thing  Chopin  often  contributed,  and  liked  to 
contribute,  to  the  social  gatherings,  and  to  the 
albums  of  his  female  compatriots.  The  collec- 
tion consists  of  a  number  of  fine  old  tunes,  set 
to  new  words,  and  arranged  by  Chopin.  In 
one  or  two  instances,  such  as  Nos.  16  and  17, 
it  may  be  that  the  songs  are  the  work  of  some 
amateur,  corrected  by  Chopin. 

From  certain  records  by  his  pupils,  it  is 
possible  to  realise  what  qualities  in  a  pianist 
seemed  to  Chopin  most  valuable.  Touch  was 
of  supreme  importance  ;  scales  were  to  be  prac- 
tised legato  with  full  tone,  very  slowly  at  first, 
and  gradually  increasing  in  speed.  Scales  with 
many  black  keys  were  chosen  first,  and  C  major 
last  of  alL  Selections  were  made  from  the 
studies  of  Clementi,  Cramer,  and  Moscheles, 
from  the  suites,  preludes  and  fugues,  of  Bach, 
and  from  his  own  l^tudes.  Several  of  Field's 
nocturnes  were  recommended  for  the  production 
of  a  rich  singing  tone.  *  Everything  is  to  be 
read  earUahiley  even  my  passages ;  everything 
must  be  made  to  sing — the  bass,  the  inner  parts, 
eta '  Double  notes  and  chords  in  music  of  Hum- 
mel's  date  and  later,  had  to  be  struck  together, 
no  arpeggio  being  allowed  unless  indicated  by 
the  composer.  He  generally  played  shakes 
according  to  the  old  tradition  of  beginning 
with  the  auxiliary  note.  Many  old-fashioned 
tricks  in  fingering  were  revived  by  Chopin,  in 
spite  of  the  horror  with  which  the  pedants  of 
his  time  regarded  them.  He  would  pass  the 
thumb  under  the  little  finger,  or  vice  versd,  with 
a  distinct  bend  of  the  wrist  He  would  slide 
from  one  key  to  another  with  the  same  finger, 
and  this  not  merely  when  gliding  down  from  a 
black  to  a  white  key,  and  he  allowed  the 
longer  fingers  to  pass  over  the  shorter,  without 
the  aid  of  the  thumb.  The  fingeringof  chromatic 
thirds  as  he  himself  marked  it  in  the  study, 
op.  25,  No.  5,  gives  the  possibility  of  a  perfect 
legcUo  with  a  quiet  hand. 

As  to  tempo  rubcUOf  it  is  most  interesting  to 
learn  that  Chopin  always  kept  a  metronome  on 
his  piano ;  his  rubato  was  by  no  means  the 
unreasoning  abandonment  of  rhythm  which  we 
often  hear  in  the  present  day  ;  '  the  singing 
hand,'  as  he  said,    'may  deviate  irom  strict 


time,  but  the  accompanying  hand  must  keep 
time. '  *  Fancy  a  tree  wiUi  its  branches  swayed 
by  the  wind — the  stem  is  the  steady  time,  the 
moving  leaves  are  the  melodic  inflections.'  He 
disliked  exaggerated  accentuation,  which  'pro- 
duces an  effect  of  pedantic  affectation.'  He 
also  strongly  advised  his  pupils  to  cultivate 
ensemble  playing. 

As  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  various 
editions  of  Chopin's  works,  a  few  words  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  The  earliest,  and  in  many 
ways  the  most  authoritative,  are  ikoae  published 
in  Paris  during  the  composer's  lifetime.  Next 
in  order  of  importance  come  the  collective 
editions  of  Tellefeen,  Klindworth,  and  Mikuli 
(Paris,  Moscow,  and  Leipzig  respectively).  The 
English  edition  of  Wessel  k  Co.  (now  Edwin 
Ashdown)  ranks  as  one  of  the  early  editions, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  Chopin  corrected 
the  proofs.  Klind worth's  edition  is  of  consider- 
able practical  value ;  his  fingerings,  however,  and 
occasionally  his  alterations  of  the  text,  diminish 
its  authority.  The  Peters  and  Litolff  editions 
are  fairly  accurate  as  far  as  the  text  is  concerned, 
though  the  fingering  is  often  queer  (i.e.  based 
on  Klindworth),  and  the  Breitkopf  k  Hartel 
edition  of  the  complete  works,  including  the 
songs  and  the  ensemble  pieces,  is  convenient, 
although  various  misprints  are  copied  from  older 
editions,  and  it  is  not  always  a  safe  guide  in 
regard  to  details  of  harmony. 

As  to  the  lives  of  the  composer :  Liszt's  F. 
Ckojnn  is  based  on  some  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  Gazette  Musicale  in  1851-52,  and  was 
published  in  book-form  in  1879 ;  an  English 
translation,  by  M.  Walker  Cook,  appeared  in 
1877,  and  a  German  version  in  1881.  Mme. 
de  Wittgenstein  was  Liszt's  collaborator  in  this 
book,  as  well  as  in  other  of  his  literary  pro- 
ductions. Many  of  the  misleading  statements 
regarding  Chopin  are  said  to  be  due  to  the  re- 
miniscences of  a  Pole  named  Grzymala.  Merits 
Karasowski's  Friedrich  Chopin^  in  two  volumes, 
appeared  in  1877.  The  standard  biography  of 
the  composer  is  Professor  Niecks's  Life  in  two 
volumes,  London,  1888.  It  is  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy. Certain  books  by  George  Sand,  referred 
to  above,  may  be  consulted ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
works,  rather  than  to  the  man,  Jean  Klecz3m- 
ski's  Chopin — de  VinterpritcUion  de  sea  omvrea. 

The  list  of  Chopin's  works*  is  as  folloTi's. 
Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  published 
posthumously : — 

1.  Hondo.  O  minor.  14.  KnkoTlakRando(witkOxclL) 

S.  'Lad  damn' VulAtlona (with  IS.  ThrM  Nu| 

OrdMStm). 
S.  Introduction  and  FolonalM^ 

in  C  (PP.  and  VmUo). 

4.  *8onata.  O  minor. 

5.  *Bondeaa  4  la  Masor. 
a  Four  Maxorkaa. 
7.  Fiva  Masnrkaa. 

a  Trio  (PP.  and  Strinfi).  

a  Three  Nootumaa.  84  Four  Macuricaa. 

10.  Twelve  Studiea.  96.  Twelve  Studlea. 

11.  Concerto,  B  minor.  SB.  Two  PolonaJ«ea. 
IS.  Variationa  (with  Oroh.).  *!«•  87.  Two  Noctomee. 

dovic '  (H4rold).  9B.  Twantjr-foor  Preltt 

la  Fantaaia  on  PoUih  tin,  9B.  Imprompto,  Ab. 


la  Rondo.  1 

17.  Four  Munukaa. 

la  ValaeTl^. 

la  Bolero. 

80.  Sehem,  B  minor. 

8L  OoDoerio.Fmlnor(wltliOr^| 

aa  Polanaiae.  Br  (with  Ondi.) 
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Ml  Foot  Maanrkaa. 
n.  Sehano,  Bb  minor, 
tt.  Two  Noeturnaa. 


9L  Thxaa  ValMa. 
M.  Sonata.  Bb  n> 
Mb  Imprompto. 
ST.  Two  Noetui 
m.  Ball»da.F. 
Ml  Scharao,  Ct  mill 
Ml  Two  PolonUaea. 
41.  Four  Maaurkaa. 
M.  YalaaTAb. 
4S.  TkrantaUaw 
44.  Poloiialae.Ftmliia« 
4fL  Fralnda,qi!ninor. 
4flL  Allapo  datonoart. 
47.  Ballada.  Ah. 
48b  Two  MoiBtamaa. 
40.  Fantada,  F  mtaor. 
M.  Thxaa  Maaarfaia. 
n.  Imprompto.  Dp. 
ML  Ballada.  F  miliar. 
SL  PoUmalaa.  A. 


Ml  Two  Noctoniaa. 
88.  Tliraa  Masurkaa. 
97.  Baroauaa. 
n.  Sonata.  B  minor. 
Ml  Tliraa  Maanrkaa. 


2»^ 

M. 

81.  Poloualaa  FantaMiL 
61.  Two  NootnmaaL 
O.  Tliraa  Maaorkaa. 
64.  Thxaa  Valaca. 

O  mtaor  (PV. 


V«^1.>_  .1.^11. 


67.  •! 
68b  •! 

60.  n 
70.  n 
7L  n 

72.  •» 

1 


Thraa  Stndlaa.         . 
•Macnritaa  ta  O.  Bb.  D.  O,  and 


•Valaaa.  B  major  and  minor. 
•Polooalaaa.  Ot  minor  and  Bb 


ta  ■. 
Swim  Boy.' 
Dnot  Conoartanta,  on  '  Robart ' 
(for  PF.  and  Todlo.  writtan 
with  Fianehomma). 


In  addition  to  these  have  lately  appeared  a 
fiigae  and  a  nocturne,  the  musical  value  of 
which  is  nil,  s.  D. 

CHORAGUS.  A  titular  fonctionary  in  the 
Uniyersity  of  Oxford,  who  derives  his  name  from 
the  leader  of  the  chorus  in  the  ancient  Greek 
drama  (x<»pa76s).  In  the  year  1626  Dr.  William 
Heather,  aeeirous  to  ensure  the  study  and  practice 
of  musio  at  Oxford  in  future  ages,  established  the 
offioesof  Professor,  Choragus,  andCoryphseus,  and 
endowed  them  with  modest  stipends.  The  Pro- 
fessor was  to  give  instruction  in  the  theory  of 
music,  the  Choragus  and  the  Coryphsus  were  to 
superintend  its  practice.  'Twice  a  week, '  say  the 
ordinances  of  £hr.  Heather,  '  is  the  Choragus  to 
present  himself  in  the  Music  School  and  conduct 
the  practice,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  of  all 
who  may  choose  to  attend.'  The  instrumentsto  be 
used  by  the  students  at  these  performances  were 
ftimished  out  of  Dr.  Heather's  benefactions ; 
provision  was  made  for  obtaining  treble  voices, 
and  everything  requisite  to  the  regular  and  prac- 
tical cultivation  of  musio  as  one  of  the  academic 
studies  appeared  to  have  been  devised.  Tet  Dr. 
Heather  must  have  had  certain  misgivings  as  to 
the  future  of  his  institutions,  for  he  enacts  that 
'  if  no  one  shall  attend  the  meetings  in  the  Musio 
School,  then  the  Choragus  himself  shall  sing 
with  two  boys  for  at  least  an  hour. '  Little  as  Dr. 
Heather  asked  of  posterity,  he  obtained  still  less. 
The  practices  ceased ;  the  instruments  were  dis- 
persed, and  their  remnant  finally  broken  up  by 
the  authorities  as  old  lumber ;  and  no  Choragus 
has  either  conducted  or  sung  in  the  Music  School 
within  the  memoiy  of  man.  The  history  of  this 
well-meant  endowment  may  point  either  to  the 
indifference  and  mismanagement  of  the  Univer- 
sity, or  to  the  doubtfolvita^ty  of  official  attempts 
to  foster  a  free  art  Latterly  the  Choragus 
was  charged,  along  with  the  Professor,  with  the 
conduct  of  the  examinations  for  musical  degrees, 
but  this  duty  no  longer  exists,  and  even  the 
name  and  office  of  the  Coryphsus  have  become 
extinct.  The  emoluments  of  the  office,  derived 
in  part  from  the  above-mentioned  endowment^ 


in  part  from  fees  paid  on  examination,  amount  in 
all  to  an  insignificant  total.  o.  A.  F. 

CHORAL  FANTASIA  A  composition  of 
Beethoven's  (op.  80)  in  C  minor,  for  piano  solo, 
orchestra,  solo  quartet,  and  chorus.  It  is  in  two 
sections — an  'Adagio '  and  a  ' Finale,  Allegro.' 
The  Adagio  is  for  piano  solo  in  the  style  of  an 
improvisation ;  indeed  it  was  actually  extem- 
porised by  Beethoven  at  the  first  performance, 
and  not  written  down  till  long  after.  The  Or- 
chestra tlien  joins,  and  the  Finale  is  founded  on 
the  melody  of  an  early  song  of  Beethoven's— 
'  Gegenliebe ' — being  the  second  part  of  '  Seufzer 
eines  Ungeliebten'  (1795 — first,  variations  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  Allegro  ;  then  an  Adagio  ; 
then  a  Marcia,  assai  vivace ;  and  lastly,  an  Alle- 
gretto in  which  the  solo  voices  and  chorus  sing 
the  air  to  words  by  Kuflher  in  praise  of  music 
The  form  of  the  piece  appears  to  be  entirely 
original,  and  it  derives  a  special  interest  from 
its  being  a  precursor  of  the  Choral  Symphony. 
In  both  the  finales  are  variations  ;  the  themes  of 
the  two  are  strikingly  alike  ;  certain  passages  in 
the  vocal  part  of  the  Fantasia  predict  those  in 
the  Symphony  (compare  *  und  Kraft  vermahlen ' 
with  '  uberm  Stemenzelt ' )  ;  and  lastly,  there  is 
the  fact  that  Beethoven  speaks  of  the  finale  of 
the  Symphony  as  '  in  the  same  style  as  the  Fan- 
tasia but  far  more  extended '  (Letter  to  Probst, 
March  1 0, 1 824).  It  was  first  performed  by  Beet- 
hoven himself,  at  the  Theatre '  an  der  Wien, '  Dec. 
22,  1808;  published  July  1811 ;  and  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Bavaria.  Its  first  appearance  in 
the  Philharmonic  programmes  is  April  24,  1843 
— repeated  on  May  22, — Mrs.  Anderson  pianist 
both  times.  Sketches  for  the  Fantasia  are  said 
to  exist  as  early  as  1800,  with  those  for  the  six 
Quartets  (op.  18),  and  the  C  minor  Symphony 
(Thayer,  Chron,  Verzeiehmas,  No.  142).     o. 

CHORAL  HARMONIC  SOCIETY.  The 
memben  of  this  amateur  society  met  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms  for  the  practice  of 
concerted  vocal  and  instrumental  musia  In 
1837  J.  H.  B.  Dando  was  the  leader,  Holdemess 
the  conductor,  and  H.  Bevington  the  organist. 
The  programmes  usually  included  a  glee  or 
madrigal  with  symphonies,  overtures,  and  vocal 
solos.  o.  M. 

CHORAL  HARMONISTS'  SOCIETY.  An 
association  of  amateunde  voted  to  the  performance 
of  great  choral  works  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ments ;  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  New  London 
Hotel,  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  Jan.  2, 1833, 
and  the  subsequent  ones  at  the  London  Tavern 
until  the  last  Concert,  April  4,  1851,  twelve 
months  after  which  the  Society  was  dissolved. 
It  had  a  AiU  band  (containing,  in  1838, 14  violins, 
6  violas,  3  violoncellos,  3  basses,  with  complete 
wind)  and  chorus.  The  solo  singera  were  pro- 
fessionals—  Clara  Novello,  Miss  Birch,  Mias 
Dolby,  J.  A  Novello,  etc.  Its  conductora  were 
y.  Novello,  Lucas,  Neate,  and  Westrop  ;  leader 
J.H.B.Dando.  The  programmes  were  excellent 
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Among  the  works  performed  were  Beethoven's 
Mass  in  D  (April  1,  1839,  and  again  April  1, 
1844),  Haydn's  *  Seasons,*  Mendelssohn's  *  Wal- 
porgisnight,'  etc 

The  Ohond  Harmonists  were  a  secession  from 
the  OiTT  OF  London  Olassioal  Habmonists, 
who  held  their  first  meeting  April  6,  1881, 
and  met  alternately  at  Fam's  music  shop, 
72  Lombard  Street  and  the  Horn  Tavern,  Doc- 
tors' Commons.  T.  H  Severn  was  condnotor, 
and  Dando  leader,  and  the  accompaniments 
were  arranged  for  a  septet  of  strings.  Among 
the  principal  works  thus  given  were — *  Oberon,* 
Spohr's  Mass  in  C  minor,  and  *  Letzten  Dinge,' 
a  selection  from  Mozart's  '  Idomeneo, '  etc.  The 
name  *  City  of  London '  was  intended  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Classical  Habmonists,  a 
still  older  society,  meeting  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern,  Strand,  of  which  Griffin  and 
V.  Novello  were  conductors.  o.  m. 

CHORAL  SYMPHONY.  The  ordinary 
English  title  for  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
(op.  125)  in  D  minor,  the  Finale  of  whidi  is  a 
chain  of  variations  for  solos  and  chorus.  Fr. 
'Symphonic  avec  Choeurs.'  Beethoven's  own 
title  is  *  Sinfonie  mit  Schluss-Chor  tiber  Schil- 
ler's Ode  An  die  Freude.'  The  idea  of  com- 
posing Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy  'verse  by  verse,' 
occurrod  to  Beethoven  as  early  as  1792  (see 
p.  220)  ;  but  no  traces  remain  of  music  to  it  at 
that  date.     In  1811  we  find  a  sketch  for  an 

*  Ouverture  Schiller,*  with  the  opening  words  of 
the  ode  set  to  notes  (Thayer,  Ferz,  No.  288), 
but  no  further  mention  of  it  has  been  disoovered 
till  1822.  The  first  allusion  to  the  Symphony 
in  D  minor  is  as  the  third  of  three  which  he  pro- 
jected while  writing  Nos.  7  and  8  in  1812  (pp. 
246, 247).  The  first  practical  beginning  was  made 
in  1817,  when  large  portions  of  the  first  move- 
ment and  the  Scherzo  are  found  in  the  sketch- 
books. The  Finale  was  settled  to  be  choral,  but 
Schiller's  Ode  is  not  named  till  after  the  revival 
of '  Fidelio, '  in  Nov.  1 822.  It  then  appears  in  the 
sketch-books.  After  inventing  with  infinite 
pains  and  repetitions  the  melody  of  the  Finale, 
and  apparently  the  variations,  a  mode  had  to  be 
disoovered  of  connecting  them  with  the  three 
preceding  movements.  The  task  was  one  of 
very  great  difficulty.  The  first  solution  of  it 
was  to  make  the  bass  voice  sing  a  recitative, 

*  Let  us  sing  the  song  of  the  immortal  Schiller.' 
This  was  afterwards  changed  to  '  0  friends,  not 
these  tones '  {i.e,  not  the  tremendous  discords  of 
the  Presto  3-4 — which  follows  the  Adagio — and 
of  the  Allegro  assai),  '  Let  us  sing  something 
pleasanter  and  fuller  of  joy,'  and  this  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  tiie  Chorus  'Freude, 
Freude. '  The  whole  of  this  process  of  hesitation 
and  invention  and  final  success  is  depicted  in  the 
most  unmistakable  manner  in  the  music  which 
now  intervenes  between  the  Adagioand  the  choral 
portion  of  the  work,  to  which  the  reader  must 
be  referred. 


The  Symphony  was  oomnussioned  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  (Nov.  10,  1822)  for  £50,  and 
they  have  a  MS.  with  an  autograph  inscription,. 

*  Grosse  Sinfonie  geschrieben  fiir  die  Philhar- 
monlBche  Gesellschaft  in  London  von  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven.'  But  it  was  performed  in 
Vienna  long  before  it  reached  the  Society,  and 
the  printed  score  is  dedicated  (by  Beethoven)  to 
Frederick  William  III.,  King  of  Prussia.  Tho 
autograph  of  the  first  three  movements  is  at 
Berlin,  with  a  copy  of  the  whole  carefully  cor- 
rected by  Beethoven. 

The  first  performance  took  place  at  the  Eamth^ 
nerthor  Theatre,  May  7,  1824.  First  perform- 
ance in  London,  by  the  Philharmonic  Society^ 
March  21,  1825.  At  the  Paris  Conservatoire  it 
was  played  twice,  in  1832  and  1834,  half  at  tho 
beginning  and  half  at  the  end  of  a  concert.  At 
Leipzig,  on  March  6,  1826,  it  was  played  from 
the  parts  alone  ;  the  conductor  having  never 
seen  the  score  I  o. 

CHORALE  (Ger.  C%omZ,  and  Corale),  a  sacred 
choral  song  {carUus  chorcUis)  which  may  almost 
be  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  reformed 
church  of  Germany,  in  which  it  originated. 
Luther  introduced  a  popular  element  into  wor- 
ship by  writing  hymns  in  the  vernacular  and 
wedding  them  to  rhythmic  music,  which  should 
appeal  to  the  people  in  a  new  and  more  lively 
sense  than  the  old-fashioned  unrhythmio  church 
music.  The  effect  was  as  great  (with  all  due 
respect  to  the  different  quality  of  the  lever)  as  the 

*  Marseillaise '  in  France  or  '  Lillibullero'  in  Eng- 
land, or  Auber's  '  Masaniello '  and  the  <  Braban- 
9onne '  in  Brussels  ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
no  insignificant  share  in  the  rapid  spread  of  tho 
new  ideas  was  owing  to  these  inspiriting  and 
vigorous  hymns,  which  seemed  to  burst  from  tho 
hearts  of  the  enthusiastic  and  earnest  men  of 
whom  Luther  was  the  chief.  The  movement 
passed  rapidly  over  Germany,  and  produced  in  a 
short  time  a  literature  of  sacred  hymns  and 
tunes  which  cannot  be  surpassed  for  dignity  and 
simple  devotional  earnestness.  Luther  and  hia 
friend  Walther  brought  out  a  collection  at  Erfurt 
in  1524,  which  was  called  the  '  Enchiridion,'  or 
handbook.  Though  not  absolutely  the  first,  it 
was  the  most  important  early  collection,  and  had 
a  preface  by  Luther  himself.  A  great  number 
of  collections  appeared  about  the  same  time  m 
various  parts  of  Germany,  and  continued  to  ap- 
pear till  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  when, 
from  political  as  well  as  religious  circtmistanoeB, 
the  stream  of  production  became  sluggish,  and 
then  stopped  altogether. 

The  sources  of  the  chorales  were  various ; 
great  numbers  were  original,  but  many  were 
adapted  from  the  old  church  tunes,  and  some 
were  from  altogether  secular  sources.  For  in- 
stance, the  chorale  '  Der  Du  bist  drei '  is  from  the 
ancient  '  0  beata  lux  Trinitatia ' ;  and  '  Allein 
Gott  in  der  Hoh'  sei  Ehr,'  which  Mendelssohn 
uses  in  a  modified  form  in  *  St.  Paul,'  is  also 
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based  upon  a  hymn  of  the  Roman  Church.  On 
the  other  hand,  '  Herr  Ghrist  der  einig'  Gott't 
Sohn '  is  taken  from  a  secular  tune,  '  Ich  hort' 
ein  Fraulein  klagen ' ;  and  *  Herzlioh  thut  mioh 
yerlangen,'  which  appears  several  times  in  Bach's 
'  Matthaus-Passion ' — for  instance  to  the  words 
*0  Haupt  vol!  Blut  und  Wunden' — is  taken 
from  a  secular  tune,  <Mein  G'muth  ist  mir 
yerwirret.'  Of  many  of  them  it  is  difficult  to  fix 
the  origin.  That  generally  known  in  England  as 
Luther's  Hymn  ( *  £s  ist  gewisslich ')  cannot  with 
probability  be  attributed  to  him ;  but  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  famous  'Bin'  feste 
Burg,'  which  Meyerbeer  took  as  the  text  of  '  Les 
Huguenots,'  and  Mendelssohn  used  in  his  Re- 
formation Symphony,  Wagner  in  his  *  Kaiser- 
marsch, '  and  Bach  in  various  ways  in  his  Cantata 
to  the  same  words,  is  really  by  the  great  re- 
former. The  most  prolific  composer  of  chorales 
was  Johann  Criiger,  who  was  bom  some  time 
after  Luther's  death.  One  of  his,  'Nimdanket 
alle  Grott,'  is  best  known  in  England  from  its  use 
by  Mendelssohn  in  his  *  Lobgesang.' 

The  chorale  which  Mendelssohn  uses  in  '  St. 
Paul,'  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  is 'by  Georg 
Neumark,  who  also  wrote  the  originad  words 
to  it.  In  the  preface  to  Bennett  and  Gold- 
schmidt's  '  Chorale-book  for  England '  this  tune 
is  said  to  have  been  so  popular  that  in  the 
course  of  a  century  after  its  first  appearance  no 
less  than  400  hymns  had  been  written  to  it. 

A  very  famous  collection  of  tunes  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1565  by  Claude  Goudimel. 
Most  of  these  soon  found  their  way  into  the 
German  collections,  and  became  naturalised. 
Among  them  was  the  tune  known  in  England  as 
the  'Old  Hundredth.'  See  Old  Hundredth 
Tune. 

The  custom  of  accompanying  chorales  on  the 
oigan,  and  of  playing  and  writing  what  were 
called  figured  chorales,  caused  great  strides  to  be 
made  in  the  development  of  harmony  and  coun- 
terpoint, and  also  in  the  art  of  playing  the 
oigan ;  so  that  by  the  latter  part  of  the  I7th 
century  Germany  possessed  the  finest  school  of 
organists  in  Europe,  one  also  not  likely  to  be 
surpassed  in  modem  times.  c.  H.  H.  p. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Chorale  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  distinguish  the  composer  of 
the  melody  or  canto  fermo  from  the  hannoniser 
(called  Tonseizer  by  Winterfeld).  A  large  pro- 
portion of  extant  chorales  appear  to  be  based  on 
old  church  tunes,  so  that  they  present  a  con- 
tinuity with  the  past  which  is  quite  consistent 
with  Luther's  earlier  practice.  As  to  the  ancient 
origin  of  these  tunes,  see  Luther.  The  Cho- 
rales used  in  this  first  period  are  treated  as 
Motets  [see  Motet],  as  the  examples  in  Winter- 
feld show :  that  is,  the  melody  is  given  out  as 
a  canto  fermo,  generally  in  a  tenor  or  at  least 
a  middle  part,  with  the  other  parts  in  more  or 
less  florid  counterpoint.  The  music  is  not  yet 
measured  [see  Measure]  or  divided  into  equal 


rhythm  (iwusica  mensurdbilis).  The  contra- 
puntal treatment,  which  became  more  elaborate 
under  such  musicians  as  Stephen  Mahu  and 
Joh.  Kugelmann — both  early  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury— advanced  greatly  in  the  number  of  voice- 
parts  and  general  complexity  towards  the  end 
of  the  16th  and  first  half  of  the  I7th  century, 
the  chief  writers  being  Gumpelzhaimer,  Joh. 
Eccard,  Mich.  Praetorius,  Joh.  Schopp,  and  Joh. 
Rosenmiiller.  This  again,  when  the  singing 
came  to  be  restricted  to  the  canto  fermo  in 
unison,  originated  the  school  of  organ  accom- 
paniment to  the  Chorales  such  as  we  see  in 
Bach's  organ  works,  and  as  it  is  still  occasionally 
to  be  heiurd  in  Germftny. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  some  chorales  are 
based  on  secular  songs  of  an  earlier  date.  The 
old  ecclesiastical  forms  of  music  inherited  from 
Saint  Gregory  were  proper  to  the  Latin  hymns 
of  the  Breviary ;  but  for  hymns  written  in  a 
modem  language  and  forming  no  part  of  a  pre- 
scribed ritual,  the  f^r  style  used  in  secular 
songs  was,  or  was  soon  found  to  be,  quite  natural 
Most,  however,  of  the  secular  melodies  thus  used 
were  not  so  employed  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
16th  or  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

Simultaneously  with  this  elaborate  contra- 
puntal treatment,  which  demanded  the  resources 
of  a  church  with  a  good  choir,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  tendency  towards  a  simpler  treat- 
ment. This  is  found  par  excellence  in  Goudimel'a 
setting  of  Marot  and  Beza's  Psalms,  1565  [see 
Goudimel],  in  which  there  are  four  voices,  with 
ooimterpoint  note  against  note,  and  the  melody 
generally  in  the  tenor,  but  in  twelve  psalms  in 
the  discant.  In  the  latter  point  this  book  ia 
the  harbinger  of  one  of  the  chief  revolutions  in 
the  history  of  hymn-music.  The  revolution  ia 
fully  effected  in  1586  by  Lucas  Osiander  in  his 
'  Geistliche  Lieder  mid  Psalmen  mit  4  Stimmen 
auf  Contrapunkts  weiss  .  .  .  also  gesetzt^  doss  ein. 
christliehe  Gemein  durchauss  mit  aingen  kann„* 
The  title  shows  that  the  removal  of  the  melody 
to  the  upper  part  was  due  to  a  desire  for  congre- 
gational singing  [and  implies  that  the  custom 
of  putting  the  melody  in  the  top  part  was  even 
then  coming  into  use.  In  the  Scottish  Psalter 
of  1685  the  tenor  part  is  still  labelled  'the 
Church  Part'].  This  book  was  followed  in 
1594  by  a  similar  treatment  of  the  Psalter  in 
Lobwasser's  version  by  Samuel  Marschal.  The 
chorale  was  after  this  sung  either  in  four  voice- 
parts,  with  the  canto  fermo  in  the  discant ;  or 
in  unison,  with  florid  counterpoint  on  the  oigan. 
The  latter  is  considered  the  more  classical  form 
in  Germany.    [See  also  Bourgeois  and  Franc] 

The  composition,  harmonisation,  and  collec- 
tion of  chorales  for  the  services  of  the  Lutheran 
(and  other  Protestant)  churches  engaged  the 
artistic  talents  of  a  whole  school  of  musicians, 
of  whom  some  of  the  most  eminent  are  treated 
in  special  articles.  [See  Aoricola,  Martin  ]. 
Altenburg,  M.  ;  Bruok,  A.  de ;  Calyibius^. 
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Seth;  CbOobr,J.  ;  Dietrich,  S.;  Dvois^Bene- 
dictus ;  Ebrlino,  J.  G. ;  Ecoard,  Joh. ;  Frank, 
Melohior ;  Frktlinohausbn,  J.  A  ;  Gumpblz- 
HAiMBR,  A  ;  Hammbrschmidt,  a.  ;  Hbrman, 
N. ;  HiNTZB,  J. ;  Isaac,  Heinrich ;  Kuoelmann, 
J. ;  LowBNSTBRN,  M.  A  von ;  Mahu,  Stephen ; 
Marschal,  S.  ;  Neumark,  Geoig ;  Osiandbr, 
L. ;  Prabtorius,  Michael  and  Jacob ;  Rssi- 
NARius,  B.  ;  Rhau,  G.  ;  Rosbnm&llbb,  J.  ; 
SoHBiDT,  S.  ;  ScHBiN,  J.  Hermann ;  Schopp, 
J.  ;  Sblneccbr,  N.  ;  Senfl,  Lad.  ;  Yopblius, 
Gottf.  ;  VuLPiUB,  Melchior ;  Walthbr,  Joh. 

The  literatore  of  the  subject  is  considerable, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  most  important  modem 
works  can  oonyeniently  be  nentioned  here.  The 
great  standard  work  is  that  of  Carl  von  Winter- 
feld,  Der  evangelisehe  Kirchengeacmg  und  $ein 
Verhdltnin  zur  Kunst  des  Tonsatzes,  in  three 
lai^  quarto  volumes,  with  abundant  specimens 
of  the  setting  of  the  old  tunes  from  ancient 
manuscripts  (Leipzig,  1843-47);  it  is,  howeyer, 
not  dearly  arranged.  G.  Doring's  ChorcUkunde 
(Danzig,  1865X  and  K  K  Koch's  0€SchiehU 
des  Kirchenlieds  und  Kirchengeaofngs^  mU  be- 
wmdertT  JiUeksicKl  avf  fFUrUemberg,  2  vols. 
(Stuttgart,  1847),  are  useful  guides.  [Mention 
should  be  made  of  Dr.  Philipp  Wolfrum^  ^rUsU- 
hung  und  ersU  EtUtnckelung  des  detUschen  evan- 
ffelisehen  Kirchenliedes  {IBdO).]  Of  collections 
of  chorales,  treated  either  as  four-voice  hymns  or 
for  singing  in  unison,  there  is  a  great  number. 
The  following  may  be  noted  as  having  especial 
interest: — 'J.  8.  Bach's  mehrstimmige Choral- 
gesange  und  geistliche  Arien  zum  erstenmal 
unverandert  .  .  .  herausgegeben  von  Ludwig 
Erk,'  1860;  'Choralbuch,  enthaltend  eine  Aus- 
wahlvon272der8ch(5nsten  .  .  .  Kirchengesange 
in  vierstimmige  Bearbeitung.  Nebst  einem 
Anhang,  bestehend  aus  69  von  J.  S.  Bach  theils 
ganz  neu  oomponirten,  theils  im  Generalbaas 
verbesserten  Melodien.  Herausgegeben  von  J. 
G.  Lehmann,'  third  edition,  1871  ;  *371  vier- 
stimmige Choralgeeange  von  J.  S.  Bach. '  [Edited 
by  C.  F.  Becker.  J  To  what  extent  the  melodies 
of  these,  which  editors  persist  in  attributing  to 
Bach,  are  really  his,  is  a  very  difficult  question 
on  which  the  present  writer  hesitates  as  much  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  as  on  the  similar  question 
of  Luther's  auliiorship  of  the  music  of  certain 
hymns.  Another  carefhlly  prepared  collection 
which  bears  the  respectable  names  of  Baron  von 
Tucher,  Immanuel  Faisst,  and  Joh.  Zahn,  is 
entitled  'Die  Melodien  des  deutsohen  evan- 
gelisohen  Eirohen-Gesangbuchs  in  vierstimmi- 
gen  Satze  fiir  Orgel  und  Chorgesang/  Stuttgart, 
1864.  A  good  popular  book  also  is  '  Hauschoral- 
buch:  alte  und  neue  Choralgesange  mit  vier- 
stimmigen  Harmonien,'  of  which  the  7th  edition 
was  published  at  Giitersloh,  1871.  R.  M. 

OHORALE- ARRANGEMENTS.  The 
chorale-melodies  of  the  Lutheran  Church  have 
exerted  a  powerful,  although  indirect,  influence 
on  classical  music,  an  influence  far  greater  than 


that  of  any  of  the  older  ecclesiastical  plain-song 
melodies,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
<  Dies  irs.'  One  main  cause  of  this  is  that  the 
composers  of  the  classical  school  were  mostly 
Germans,  and  to  them  and  their  hearers  the 
chorales  afforded  an  obvious  means  of  convejring 
the  expression  of  many  moods,  of  emotion  ;  and 
another  important  cause  was  derived  from  the 
oiroumstanoe  that  the  chorale-tunes  were  in  a 
special  manner  the  property  of  the  people,  of  the 
oongregation,  rather  than  of  the  trained  choir. 
It  was  this  circumstance  which  in  the  earlier 
days  made  it  necessary  to  pause  at  the  end  of 
each  line  of  the  hymn,  in  order  to  allow  a  maigin 
of  time  for  the  laggards  among  the  congregation 
to  overtake  the  rest  before  beg^ning  a  new  line. 
The  organist  very  soon  found  that  these  pauses 
allowed  room  for  the  introduction  of  imprompta 
interludes,  and  by  d^;rees  the  interludes  grew 
in  importance  and  in  organic  connection  with 
the  ohorale-tune  in  whi<£  they  occurred,  until 
the  ingenious  musicians  were  accused  of  dis- 
tracting the  congregation  by  means  of  the  inter- 
ludes— a  charge  actually  brought  against  Bach 
(see  Spitta,  Bach,  Engl  tr.  L  812,  S15,  316). 
Whether  any  great  number  of  this  master's  veiy 
numerous  chorale-arrangements  were  intended 
to  be  used  during  the  actual  performance  of  the 
hymns  in  church,  may  be  doubted ;  but  the 
convention  of  separating  the  lines  of  the  hymn- 
tune  by  long  passages  theoretically  based  on  it 
undoubtedly  gave  rise  to  the  forms  of  chorale- 
prelude,  which,  with  the  allied  forms  of  chorale- 
arrangement,  and  chorale-interlude,  had  an 
influence  which  has  lasted  to  the  present  day. 
In  what  may  be  called  their  typical  structure,  as 
shown  in  the  works  of  Joh.  Pachelbel  and  others, 
and  as  perfected  by  Bach,  these  organ-pieces, 
whatever  their  exact  title,  generally  begin  with 
a  phrase  taken  from  the  first  notes  of  the  hymn- 
tune,  a  phrase  often  treated  fugally,  preparing 
the  way  for  the  announcement  of  the  hymn- 
tune  itself,  which  is  given  out  line  by  line,  each 
line  being  preceded  by  a  passage  closely  con- 
nected with  its  opening  notes.  The  same  struc- 
ture is  apparent  in  many  of  the  great  <  chorale- 
choruses '  in  Bach's  church  cantatas,  where 
the  preludial  matter  is  confined  to  the  instru- 
mental accompaniment,  and  each  line  of  the 
chorale  is  sung  in  long  notes  by  one  section  of 
the  choir,  whUe  the  others  sing  passages  of  a 
more  or  less  ornate  description,  above  or  below. 
Sometimes  both  in  organ-piecesand  choral  works, 
the  preludial  matter  is  independent  of  the 
chonde-tune,  and  in  other  cases  the  chorale  is 
treated  as  a  ecmto/ermo,  or  introduced  in  the 
course  of  a  solo  or  duet  which  is  otherwise  free 
in  structure.  The  great  minority  of  the  can- 
tatas, if  not  quite  all,  end  with  a  version  of  the 
chorale  in  solid  harmony,  obviously  intended 
for  congregational  use,  Uke  those  which  occur 
at  frequent  intervals  in  the  oourse  of  the  Pkssion 
Music.     No  more  instructive  instance  of  Bach's 
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manner  of  treating  a  chorale-ttine  can  be  pointed 
out  than  the  cantata  '  Wachet  anf/  where  the 
preludial  matter  of  the  first  choms  is  based  on 
the  hymn,  which  is  gone  through  in  very  florid 
guise,  line  by  line  ;  the  middle  number  of  the 
cantata  starts  with  an  independent  bourr^ 
theme  of  the  most  inspiring  kind,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  chorale  is  again  sung  in  the  tenor 
part,  and  finally  the  last  stanza  of  the  hymn 
is  sung  in  straightforward,  homophonio  form. 
The  gigantic  chorus  at  the  opening  of  the  '  St. 
Mat^ew  Passion '  is  another  example  of  Bach's 
finest  treatment  of  a  chorale ;  the  two  choirs 
proceed  with  a  kind  of  dialogue  on  a  theory 
independent  of  the  chorale,  and  the  hymn-tone 
is  sung  by  a  third  choir  in  combination  with 
the  rest.  To  enumerate  the  instances  in  which 
German  composers,  before  or  after  Bach,  have 
employed  chorales,  is  quite  superfluous ;  but  a 
few  examples  may  be  quoted  of  special  import- 
ance. The  use  of  'Ach  Gott  vom  Himmer 
in  the  duet  of  armed  men  in  '  Die  Zauberflbte ' 
gives  special  solemnity  to  the  noble  soene  in 
which  it  occurs ;  and  among  other  operatic 
instances  mention  must  be  made  to  the  frequent 
use  of  'Ein'  feste  Buig'  in  'Les  Huguenots,' 
where  it  stands  as  a  type  of  the  reformed  faith. 
Apart  from  the  stage,  the  value  of  an  emo- 
tional suggestion,  conveyed  by  allusions  to  well- 
known  chorale-tunes  was  not  ignored  by  com- 
posers of  the  '  romantic '  school ;  Mendelssohn, 
in  the  finale  of  the  trio  in  G  minor,  in  the  slow 
movement  of  the  violoncello  sonata  in  D,  at 
the  dose  of  the  pianoforte  fugue  in  E  minor, 
and  in  other  places,  employed  the  device  with 
success,  and  Chopin  was  fond  of  creating  a  kind 
of  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  by  strains  in  more 
or  less  conscious  imitation  of  chorales,  while  in 
one  of  his  finest  compositions,  the  scherzo  in  C 
sharp  minor,  he  introduces  portions  of  an  actual 
chorale,  associated  with  the  words  'Er  ist  auf 
Erden  kommen  arm,'  the  same  tune  that 
Mendelssohn  refers  to  in  lus  trio.  The  employ- 
ment of  <  Wie  schbn  leuchtet '  in  the  third  of 
Cornelius's  exquisite  '  Weihnachtslieder '  will  be 
remembered  ;  and  more  recently,  the  emotional 
and  spiritual  eloquence  of  the  chorales  has  been 
well  brought  out  by  Dr.  Philipp  Wolfrum, 
who  has  not  only  written  a  book  on  the  subject 
of  the  chorales  (referred  to  above,  8,v,  Chorale) 
but  has  written  a  Christmas  cantata  in  which 
many  of  the  most  familiar  of  German  hymn- 
tunes  are  elaborately  treated. 

In  some  of  the  eleven  <  Ghoral-Yorspiele ' 
which  make  up  the  only  posthumous  work  of 
Brahms,  the  composer  reverts  to  the  strict  Bach 
pattern,  basing  his  preludial  matter  on  the 
theme  of  each  line  in  succession  (see  Nos.  1,  4, 
and  7) ;  others,  such  as  '  Schmiicke  dich,  o 
liebe  Beele,'  are  set  with  a  florid  accompani- 
ment, and  in  this  particular  instance  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  pauses  printed  over  the 
last  note  of  each  line  seem  to  indicate  merely 
VOL.  I 


the  fact  that  the  lines  end  with  these  notes,  not 
to  direct  any  cessation  of  the  flowing  accom- 
paniment. In  Nos.  2,  3,  8,  and  9,  the  melody 
itself  is  ornamented,  and  in  one  only,  Ko.  10,  is 
the  preludial  figure  independent  of  the  chorale. 
The  last  introduces,  in  its  exquisite  effect  of  a 
double  echo,  a  device  new  in  chorale-arrange- 
ment, and  in  the  subject  of  the  words,  and  the 
inherent  beauty  of  the  music,  is  altogether 
worthy  to  be  the  last  musical  utterance  of  one 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  all  time.  m. 

CHORD  is  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
several  musical  sounds,  producing  harmony, 
such  as  the  'common  chord,'  the  chord  of  the 
sixth,  of  thedominant,  of  the  diminished  seventh, 
of  the  ninth,  etc.  o.  H.  H.  p. 

CHORISTER  (Querestere  and  other  variants). 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  obvious — ^a  singer  in 
a  chorus  in  church  or  theatre.  Strictly  speaking 
the  designation  has  no  age  limit  or  sex  restric- 
tion, but  it  is  now  generally  reserved  for  boy 
singers  in  cathedrals  or  church  choirs.  This 
ecclesiastical  office  is  of  ancient  origin.  Con- 
siderations of  space  allow  the  following  historical 
outline  in  regard  to  England  only.  At  an  early 
period  the  education  and  training  of  choristers 
were  considered.  The  oldest  choral  grammar 
school  in  this  country  is  that  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, which  dates  from  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  It  ia  mentioned  by  Ingnlphus ; 
and  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  more  than 
eight  centuries,  this  Foundation  still  exists,  and 
to-day  the  Choir  School  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
is  a  model  of  its  kind.  The  office  of  Master  of 
the  Children  (choristers)  at  the  Chapel  Royal  can 
be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
circa  1478-74.  (See  an  article  on  *  The  Chapel 
Royal,'  Musical  Times,  Feb.  1902.) 

In  the  Foundation  Statutes  of  Cathedrals, 
Chapels  Royal,  and  College  Chapels  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  choristers  find 
a  place.  When,  nearly  six  hundred  years  ago, 
King  Edward  III.  founded  the  College  of  Windsor 
(St  George's  Chapel),  provision  was  made  for 
six  choristers  (increased  to  thirteen  by  Edward 
IV.),  who  should  have  *  clear  tuneable  voices' 
and  *  be  duly  instructed  in  grammar  and  song, 
when  not  engaged  in  the  services  of  the  chapel.' 
In  1550  it  was  provided  further  that  'every 
chorister  of  the  College,  whose  voice  from  hence- 
forth shall  change,  shall  have  five  marks  yearly 
for  his  exhibition  towards  his  finding  at  grammar 
school  for  the  space  of  four  years,  if  he  be  apt 
and  will  diligently  apply  himself  to  learn.'  Also 
it  was  enjoined  that  'one  of  the  priests  or  clerks 
should  be  chosen  yearly  to  be  Grandsire  of  the 
choristers,  and  to  teach  them  the  catechism  and 
the  principles  of  grammar  and  to  write,  and  also 
to  see  to  their  manners ' ;  he  was  *  bound  to 
teach  ten  other  poor  children  at  the  least  f^ly, 
if  they  resort  unto  him.'  He  was  to  'teach  the 
ten  choristers  every  week  day  in  the  year  from 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eight,  and  from 
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twelve  o'clock  daily  until  two ;  which  teacher 
should  receive  for  his  labours  quarterly  twenty- 
five  shillings.  The  rest  of  the  day  the  teacher 
of  Music  shall  instruct  the  choristers  diligently 
to  sing  and  to  play  upon  instruments/ 

As  an  example  of  a  Cathedral  '  choir  school ' 
Foundation,  that  of  Durham  may  be  instanced. 
Patrick  Sanderson,  in  his  Antiquities  of  the 
Abbey,  or  Cathedral  Church  of  Ihi/rham  (17 67), 
p.  62,  thus  refers  to  it : — 

In  the  centry-garth,  under  the  soath  end  of 
the  nine  altars  betwixt  two  pillars  adjoining  to 
the  nine  altars  door,  was  a  song-schooL  erected 
for  the  teaching  six  children  to  suig,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Ood's  service  in  the  Abbey  Church, 
who  had  their  meat  and  drink  among  the  child- 
ren of  the  Almery,  at  the  expence  of  the  honse. 
This  school  was  built  with  tne  Church,  and  was 
neatly  walnscotted  within,  round  aboat,  two 
yards  high,  and  had  a  desk  from  one  end  of  the 
school  to  the  other  to  lay  their  books  on.  The 
floor  was  boarded  for  warmness.  and  round  about 
it  long  forms  were  fastened  in  the  ground  for  the 
children  to  sit  on,  and  the  place  where  the  master 
sat  and  taught  was  all  close  boarded  for  warm- 
ness. His  office  was  to  teach  the  six  children  to 
sing,  and  play  on  the  organs  every  principal  day. 
when  the  monks  sang  their  high  mass,  and  at 
even-song ;  but  when  the  monks  were  at  mattens, 
and  service  at  midnight,  one  of  them  played  on 
the  organs  himself,  and  none  else.  The  master 
bad  his  chamber  at^oining  to  the  song-school, 
where  he  lodged,  and  his  diet  in  the  prior's  baU 
among  the  prior's  gentlemen:   and  his  other 


necessaries  were  supplied  at  the  common  charge, 
till  the  suppression  of  the  honse,  when  the  school 
was  pull'd  down,  so  it  is  difficult  to  And  where 


it  stood. 

The  Durham  Statutes  were  revised  in  1665. 
Statute  XXVII.,  'The  Choristers  and  their 
Master,'  reads  thus  : — 

There  shall  be  ten  young  boys  as  choristers, 
with  gooil  voices,  to  serve  in  the  choir ;  to  teach 
whom  (as  well  in  singing  as  in  good  manners, 
besides  the  number  of  clerks)  a  person  shall  be 
appointed,  of  good  ikme  and  conversation,  skilful 
in  singing  andf  in  the  management  of  the  organ : 
And  to  encourage  his  greater  attention,  he  shall 
have  leave  of  araence  on  ordinary  days ;  but  he 
must  constantly  attend  upon  Sunda^pv  and  holi- 
day to  perform  the  service. 

when  he  has  leave  of  absence,  the  precentor 
shall  appoint  one  of  the  minor  canons,  or  sing- 
ing-men who  understands  playing  on  the  organ, 
to  do  that  office.  If  the  master  is  negligent  of 
the  boys'  health  or  education,  afl»r  a  third  ad- 
monition, to  be  removed.  He  shall  likewise  be 
sworn  to  perform  his  duty. 

Statute  XXXI.  (*  of  the  commons ')  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  minor  canons,  the  upper-master 
of  the  Grammar  School,  and  the  master  of  the 
choristers  should  receive  six  shillings  per  month ; 
the  singing  men  each  four  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  ;  the  grammar  scholars  and  choristers 
three  shillings  and  fourpence.  Statute  XXXII. 
(The  Minister's  Vestments,  commonly  called 
Liveries)  enacted  that  'The  minor  canons,  clerks, 
and  other  ministers  of  the  church,  choristers, 
grammar  scholars,  cooks,  and  poor  men  shall 
use  an  upper  vestment  of  the  same  colour.  Each 
minor  canon,  and  the  head-master  of  the  gram- 
mar school,  four  yards  of  cloth  for  his  gown  at 
five  shillings  a  yanl ;  the  master  of  the  choristers 
three  yards  of  the  same  ;'  the  choristers,  gram- 


mar scholais,  and  under-oook,  two  yards  and  a 
half  at  three  shillings  and  fourpence.'^ 

Quite  within  living  memory  cathedral  chor- 
isters suffered  scandalous  neglect  at  the  hands 
of  deans  and  chapters,  and  the  treatment  meted 
out  to  those  children  of  tender  years  by  the 
masters  set  over  them  was  often  brutaL  Cathe- 
dral choristers  owe  their  present  happy  condi- 
tion very  lai^y  to  a  lady  whose  name  should 
ever  be  honoured  and  remembered — Miss  Maria 
Hackett  (1783-1874).  This  tender-hearted 
benefactress  devoted  her  time  and  means  to 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  choristers  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  personal  visitations 
to  the  various  cathedrals,  and  by  her  pen  in 
vigorously  waging  war  with  deans  and  chapters, 
and  bringing  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duties. 
Miss  Hackett,  who  died  at  the  ripe  age  of 
ninety-one,  was  permitted  to  see  the  realisation, 
to  a  very  lat^  extent,  of  the  object  to  which 
she  had  devoted  her  long,  useful,  and  beneficent 
life. 

In  olden  times  choristers  were  employed  in 
the  Mystery  Plays,  and  the  demanding  of  spur- 
money  was  formerly  one  of  their  pecuniary 
diversions.  The  *boy  bishop'  (at  Sab'sbury 
and  elsewhere)  came  from  the  ranks  of  the 
choristers.  As  showing  to  what  distinction  a 
chorister  may  attain,  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
a  few  names  of  English  church  musicians  who 
held  that  office  at  the  outset  of  their  careers  : 
Tallis,  Orlando  Gibbons,  Henry  Puroell,  Blow, 
Croft,  Greene,  Attwood,  Goss,  S.  S.  Wesley, 
£.  J.  Hopkins,  Stainer,  and  Sullivan. 

For  literature  on  the  subject  see :  (1 )  Historical 
Notices  of  the  Office  of  Choristers,  by  the  Rev. 
James  Elwin  Millard,  B.A.  (Joseph  Masters), 
1848  ;  (2)  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley's  <  Essay  on 
Cathedral  Choristers '  in  Essays  on  Cathedrals, 
edited  by  Dean  Howson  (John  Murray),  187S  ; 
(8)  ITie  Organists  and  Composers  of  St,  PauCs 
Cathedral,  by  John  S.  Bumpus,  1891  ;  (4)  an 
article  on  '  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  Choir  School,' 
in  Musical  Times,  May  1900  ;  (5)  an  article 
on  *  The  Choir  School  of  St  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,'  Musical  Times,  March  1903 ;  (6)  a 
series  of  articles,  by  John  S.  Bumpus,  on  '  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  Choir  School,'  in  Musical  News, 
beginning  Nov.  21,  1903  ;  and  (7)  especially 
the  various  writings  of  Miss  Maria  Hackett,  the 
choristers'  friend,  above  referred  to.     F.  o.  s. 

CHORLEY,  Henry  Fothergill,  journalist, 
author,  and  art  critic,  was  bom  Dec.  15,  1808, 
at  Blackley  Hurst,  in  Lancashire.  Sprung  from 
an  old  Lancashire  &mily,  he  had  a  self-willed, 
eccentric  character,  and  an  erratic  temperament, 
common  to  most  of  its  members,  which  accorded 
ill  with  the  rigid  tenets  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
to  which  they  belonged.  At  eight  years  of  age 
he  lost  his  &ther,  and  he  received  afterwards  a 

1  Hm  wrttor  Ifl  Indalitod  to  PMtanr  Phfltp  Atidm.  onulH  of 
DnrluunCatbedna,  for  this  infomuition.  SMataoWiUtemHatelite- 
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somewhat  desultory  education,  first  at  the  hands 
of  private  tutors,  and  then  at  a  day-school  at 
St  Helen's.  School,  however,  was  intolerable 
to  him.  At  an  early  age  he  was  removed,  and 
placed  in  a  merchant's  office.  This  suited  him 
as  little.  The  only  approach  to  systematic  teach- 
ing in  music  which  he  ever  received  was  from 
J.  Z.  Herrmann,  afterwards  conductor  of  the 
Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  nothing  like  executive  proficiency 
was  to  be  attained  by  him,  and  this  he  had  the 
sense  to  perceive  and  acknowledge.  Music, 
however,  remained  his  leading  passion.  He 
frequented  all  the  performances  within  reach ; 
and  his  notes  of  these  in  his  journal  bear 
witness  to  the  steady  growth  of  his  judgment. 
In  September  1830  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  the  columns  of  the  AtheTueunif  and  shortly 
after  was  received  upon  its  staff.  He  then 
settled  in  London,  and  continued  to  write  for 
the  AthenoeiMn  until  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death  in  1872.  The  work  entrusted  to  him  was 
very  varied,  and  shows  how  high  an  estimate  of 
his  ability  must  have  been  formed  by  its  shrewd 
editor,  before  an  untried  youth  could  have  been 
selected  to  criticise  such  authors  as  Moore,  Lan- 
der, Southey,  Crabbe,  Mrs.  Hemans,  William  and 
Mary  Howitt,  and  Mrs.  Jameson ;  or  to  write 
the  obituary  notice  of  Coleridge.  In  all  this 
he  acquitted  himself  admirably,  but  naturally 
made  some  enemies,  partly  through  the  criti- 
cisms of  other  writers  being  attributed  to  his 
pen.  At  the  same  time  he  attempted  oomposi- 
tion  in  other  branches  of  literature — novels, 
dramas,  biographies,  and  poems.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  Sketches  of  a  Seaport  Totcn 
(1834);  Conti,  the  Discarded  (\^Zb)\  Me^mrials 
of  Mrs,  Hemans  (1836);  The  Authors  of  England 
(1888)  ;  The  Lion,  a  Tale  of  the  Coteries  (1839)  ; 
Mtuie  and  MiMmersin  France  and  North  Oermany 
(1841)  ;  Pamfret  (1846)  ;  'Old  Love  and  New 
Fortune '  (1850),  a  five-act  play  in  blank  verse  ; 
The  Lovelock  (1854);  JRoeeabella  (1859);  The 
Prodigy  (1866) ;  Duchess  Eleanour  (1866).  He 
dramatised  O.  Sand's  <  L'Uscoque,'  set  to  music 
by  Benedict ;  for  whom  also  he  wrote  the  lib- 
retto of  'Red  Beard.'  Besides  translating  many 
foreign  libretti,  he  wrote  the  original  word-books 
of  one  version  of  the  *  Amber  Witch  *  (Wallace), 
of  'White  Magic '  (Biletta),  of  the  'May  Queen ' 
(Bennett),  'Judith'  and  'Holyrood'  (Leslie), 
'St  Cecilia'  (Benedict),  'Sapphire  Necklace*  and 
•Kenilworth'  (Sullivan),  and  words  for  many 
songs  by  Meyerbeer,  Goldschmidt,  Gounod, 
Sullivan,  etc  He  will  be  best  remembered, 
however,  as  a  musical  critic.  Within  a  year 
of  his  joining  the  staff  of  the  Athenoewm,  he 
had  that  department  entrusted  entirely  to  him, 
which  he  did  not  give  up  till  1868.  His  two 
published  works  which  will  live  the  longest  are 
those  which  contain  the  deliberate  expression 
of  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  music,  viz. 
Modem  Oerman  Music  (1854) — a  republica- 


tion, with  large  additions,  of  his  former  work 
Music  and  Manners^and  Thirty  Years*  Musical 
Jlecollections  (1862).  Beside  these  may  be 
mentioned  his  Handel  Studies  (1859),  and 
National  Music  of  the  World  (edited  by  H. 
G.  Hewlett  after  Chorley's  death,  and  pub- 
lished 1880).  His  musical  ear  and. memory 
were  remarkable,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
musical  works  was  very  extensive.  He  spared 
no  pains  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  his 
early  training,  and  ft^m  first  to  last  was  con- 
spicuous for  honesty  and  integrity.  Full  of 
strong  prejudices,  yet  with  the  highest  sense  of 
honour,  he  frequently  criticised  those  whom  he 
esteemed  more  severely  than  those  whom  he 
disliked.  The  natural  bias  of  his  mind  was 
undoubtedly  towards  conservatism  in  art,  but 
he  was  often  ready  to  acknowledge  dawning  or 
unrecognised  genius,  whose  claims  he  would  with 
unwearied  pertinacity  urge  upon  the  public,  as 
in  the  cases  of  Hullah,  Sullivan,  and  Gounod. 
Strangest  of  all  was  his  insensibility  to  the  music 
of  Schumann.  '  Perhaps  genius  alone  fully  com- 
prehends genius,'  says  Schumann,  and  genius 
Chorley  had  not,  and,  in  consequence,  to  the 
day  of  his  death  he  remained  an  uncompromising 
opponent  of  a  musician  whose  merits  had  already 
been  amply  recognised  by  the  English  musical 
public.  He  was  still  more  strongly  opposed  to 
recent  and  more  'advanced'  composers.  Of 
Mendelssohn,  on  the  other  hand,  he  always 
wrote  and  spoke  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
intimate  friend.  Besides  his  many  notices  in 
the  AihcnoBum  and  in  the  musical  works  already 
mentioned,  he  contributed  an  article  on  Mendels- 
sohn to  the  Edinburgh  Eeview  (January  1862), 
and  a  Preface  to  Lady  Wallace's  translation  of 
the  Heisebrie/e,  In  the  second  volume  of  his 
letters  Mendelssohn  names  him  more  than  once. 
He  had,  indeed,  won  the  esteem  and  friendship 
of  most  of  the  distinguished  literary  and  artistio 
men  and  women  of  his  day,  and  '  it  was  not  a 
small  nor  an  obscure  number,  either  in  England 
or  on  the  continent,  who  felt,  at  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death,  Feb.  16,  1872,  than  an  acute 
and  courageous  critic,  a  genuine  if  incomplete 
artist,  and  a  warm-hearted  honourable  gentle- 
man had  gone  to  his  rest'  (See H.  F,  Chorley, 
Autobiography,  Memoir,  and  Letters,  by  H.  G. 
Hewlett  London,  1873.)  He  died  in  London, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Brompton  Cemetery,  j.  ic 
CHORON,  AiJEXANDRE  Etiennb,  bom  at 
Caen,  October  21, 1772,  died  at  Paris,  June  29, 
1834.  He  was  a  good  scholar  before  becoming 
a  musician.  He  began  the  study  of  music  with- 
out assistance,  but  afterwards  received  lessons 
from  Roze,  Bonesi,  and  other  Italian  professors. 
Highly  gifted  by  nature,  he  soon  acquired 
great  knowledge  in  mathematics,  languages,  and 
every  branch  of  music,  and  published  his  Prvn- 
cipes  d^aecompagne^nent  des  ^eoles  d^Italie  (Paris, 
1804,  8  vols.),  in  which  he  introduced  Sala's 
practical  exercises  on  fugue  and  counterpoint^ 
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Marpurg's  treatise  on  fugae,  many  exercises  from 
Padre  Martini's  *  Esemplare/  and  a  new  system 
of  harmony  of  his  own — a  work  which  cost  him 
much  time  and  money.  In  1806  he  became  a 
music  publisher,  and  published  many  fine  works 
of  the  best  Italian  and  German  masters.  In 
conjunction  with  FayoUe  he  then  undertook  the 
publication  of  his  Dictionnaire  des  Munciens  (2 
vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  1810-11).  Though  devoted  to 
his  scientific  studies  and  hampered  with  an  un- 
successful business,  Choron  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  trying  his  powers  as  a  composer, 
and  gave  to  the  public  '  La  Sentinelle,'  a  song 
still  popular,  and  introduced  in  many  French 
plays.  But  his  great  scheme  was  his  Inlro- 
jduetion  d  Vitude  g&n^raU  et  raisonrUe  de  la 
Mu9iqii$t  a  capital  book,  which  he  left  un- 
finished, because  his  necessities  obliged  him  to 
devote  his  time  to  teaching  music  and  to  accept 
the  situation  of '  Directeur  de  la  musique  des 
fStes  publiques'  from  1812  to  the  fall  of 
Napoleon.  He  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Academic  royale  de  Musique  (Op^ra)  in  January 
1816,  but  the  appointment  having  been  rudely 
revoked  in  1817  he  founded  a  school  for  the 
study  of  music,  which  was  supported  by  the 
Government  from  1824  to  1880  under  the  title 
of  *  Institution  royale  de  Musique  classique  et 
religieuse,'  but  declined  rapidly  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  latter  year.  Jbnongst  the  musicians 
educated  by  Choron  in  this  famous  school  we  shall 
mention  only  the  composers  Dietsch,  Monpou, 
Boulanger-Kunz^,  G.  Duprez,  Scudo,  Jansenne, 
and  Nicou- Choron ;  the  lady  singers  Clara 
Kovello,  Rosine  Stolz,  and  Hubert-Massy. 

The  premature  death  of  Choron  may  be  at- 
tributed to  disappointments  and  difficulties  after 
the  fall  of  Charles  X.  This  learned  musician 
and  very  kind-hearted  man  composed  a  Mass  for 
three  voices,  a  Stabat  for  three  voices,  and  a 
number  of  hynms,  psalms,  and  vocal  pieces  for 
the  church ;  but  his  best  titles  to  fame,  after  the 
works  already  mentioned,  are  his  translations 
and  editions  of  Albrechtsberger's  works,  his 
AfSthode  concertcmte  deAfuaiqtiedpltuieurspartUs 
{Pans,lS17\lnBMModedePlain'CfMnt(lSlS), 
his  Manuel  eomplet  de  Musique  vocale  et  instru- 
metUale  ou  Bncydop6die  musiecUe,  which  was 
published  by  his  assistant  Adrien  de  La  Fage  in 
1836-38  (Paris,  6  vols,  and  2  vols,  of  examples), 
and  several  other  didactic  treatises,  which  con- 
tributed greatly  to  improve  the  direction  of 
musical  studies  in  France.  In  fact,  Choron 
may  be  considered  as  a  pedagogue  of  genius,  and 
he  had  the  credit  of  opening  a  new  field  to 
French  musicians,  such  as  F^tis,  Geo.  Eastner, 
and  Adrien  de  La  Fage.  A  full  list  of  his  essays, 
titles,  and  prefaces  of  intended  works,  revised 
treatises  of  Italian,  German,  and  French  didactic 
writers  is  given  by  Fetis  in  a  remarkable  article 
on  Choron  in  his  Biographie  UniverseUe  [and 
in  the  Quellen- Lexikon],  For  more  detailed 
information  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  those 


works  and  to  the  tloges  of  Gauthier  (Caen,  1846) 
and  A.  de  La  Fage  (Paris,  1848).  Scudo,  in 
his  Critique  et  LittSrtUure  musicales  (Paris,  1852, 
p.  833),  has  given  a  vivid  picture  of  Choron  as 
director  of  his  school  of  music.  Choron's  draw- 
back appears  to  have  been  a  want  of  perseverance^ 
and  a  propensity  to  forsake  his  plans  before  he 
had  carried  them  out.  But  he  exercised  a  very 
useful  influence  on  musical  education  in  France, 
and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  there,      o.  a 

CHORTON.  The  'Chorus'  or  ecclesiastical 
pitch  to  which  organs  were  usually  tuned  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  It  was  considerably 
higher  than  the  chamber  pitch,  used  for  secular 
musia  This  chamber  pitch  (Karomerton)  was 
of  two  kinds,  the  high  and  the  low,  but  both 
were  below  the  chorus  pitch.  [See  Pitch. 
Also  Spitta,  J.  S.  Bach,  Engl  tr.  iL  286,  324, 
676,  etc.]  M. 

CHORUS.  1.  The  body  of  singers  at  an 
opera,  oratorio,  or  concert,  by  whom  the  choruses 
are  sung. 

2.  Compositions  intended  to  be  sung  by  a 
considerable  body  of  voices — ^not  like  glees,  wMch 
are  written  for  a  single  voice  to  each  part,  or 
like  part-songs,  which  may  be  sung  indifferently 
by  single  voices  or  larger  numbers.  Choruses 
may  be  written  for  any  number  of  parts,  from 
unison  (Bach,  No.  6,  in  '  £in'  feste  Buig ' ; 
Mendelssohn,  parts  of  No.  7  in  '  Lauda  Sion ') 
and  two  parts  (Haydn,  Credo  of  Mass  No.  8 ; 
Mendelssohn,  No.  2  of  95th  Psalm)  to  40  or  60 ; 
but  the  common  number  is  from  4  to  8.  Handel 
mostly  writes  for  4,  though  occasionally,  as  in 
<Acis  and  Galatea,'  for  6,  and,  in  'Israel  in 
Egypt,'  for  8,  divided  into  two  choirs.  In 
the  latter  days  of  the  Italian  school,  Gabrielli, 
Pitoni,  etc.,  wrote  masses  and  motets  for  as 
many  as  10  and  12  choirs  of  4  voices  each. 
Tallis  left  a  motet  in  40  independent  parts, 
called  his  ' 40-part  song.'  Choruses  for  2  choirs 
are  called  double  choruses ;  those  in  Handel's 
'Israel  in  Egypt'  and  Bach's  'Matthew  Passion' 
are  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  two  choirs 
answer  one  another,  and  the  effect  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  8  real  parts,  such  as  Pales- 
trina's  'Confitebor,'  'Laudato,'  or  'Domine  in 
virtute '  (see  De  Witt's  ed.  ii.  132,  etc.),  Gib- 
bons's  'Oclap  your  hands,'  or  Mendelssohn's 
'  When  Israel  out  of  Egypt  came. '  Handel  often 
begins  with  massive  chords  and  plain  harmony, 
and  then  goes  off  into  fugal  treatment.  In  the 
'Darkness'  chorus  in  'Israel,'  he  introduces 
choral  recitative :  and  Mendelssohn  does  some- 
thing similar  in  the  chorus  in  'St.  Paul,'  'Far 
be  it  from  thy  path. '  In  his  '  Kirchen  Cantaten ' 
Bach's  choruses  are  often  grounded  on  a  chorale 
worked  among  all  the  parts,  or  sung  by  one  of 
them,  with  independent  imitative  counterpoint 
in  the  rest.     See  Choraxs-Arranoements. 

In  the  opera  the  chorus  has  existed  from  the 
first,  as  is  natural  from  the  fact  that  opera  began 
by  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  form  of  Greek 
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playB,  in  which  the  choras  filled  an  all-important 
part  Till  Gluck's  time  the  choras  was  ranged 
in  two  rows,  and  however  stirring  the  words  or 
music  they  hetrayed  no  emotion.  It  was  he  who 
made  them  mix  in  the  action  of  the  piece.  In 
modem  operas  the  choruses  are  absolutely  real- 
istic, and  represent  the  peasants,  prisoners,  fisher- 
men, etc.,  who  form  part  of  the  dramcUispersoncB 
of  the  play.  [The  word  was  very  commonly 
used,  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  to  denote 
the  concerted  conclusion  of  duets,  trios,  etc., 
and  was  in  fact  the  exact  equivalent  of  our 
'ensemble.'  The  meaning  of  the  word  has 
frequently  been  misunderstood,  as  for  instance 
in  many  modern  editions  of  Purisell's  well-known 
duet  '  Hark,  my  Daridcar  I '  where  the  last  en- 
semble section,  beginning  '  So  ready  and  quick 
is  a  spirit  of  air  has  been  omitted,  no  doubt 
under  the  impression  that  the  word  '  Chorus ' 
meant  that  Uiese  bars  were  to  be  sung  by 
many  voices.  Conclusive  proof  that  the  word 
was  used  commonly  in  this  sense  is  afforded  in 
many  of  Handel's  Italian  operas,  in  the  scores  of 
which  the  names  of  the  quartet  of  soloists  are 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  their  respective  lines 
in  ensemble  numbers,  though  the  movement  is 
entitled  '  Coro.']  o. 

CHOUDENS  FiLS.  This  important  Pari- 
sian music -publishing  business  was  founded 
in  June  1845  by  Antoine  de  Choudens,  at 
whose  death,  in  1888,  his  son  Paul  succeeded 
him.  The  publications  of  the  firm,  which 
began  with  an  anthology  of  over  200  vocal 
pieces  called  '  I  Canti  d'  Italia,'  include  most 
of  the  works  of  Berlioz,  Gounod,  Reyer,  Lalo, 
Bruneau,  Offenbach,  Audran,  etc.  o.  f. 

OHOUQUET,  Adolpmb  Gustave,  bom  at 
Havre,  April  16,  1819,  wrote  the  verses  of  a 
great  many  choruses  and  songs.  From  1840 
to  1856  he  was  teaching  in  New  York.  He 
contributed  for  a  number  of  years  to  La  France 
musieale,  and  VArt  MughcaZ,  giving  occasional 
musical  articles  to  Le  Mdneslrel  and  the  OazetU 
musieale;  but  his  chief  works  are  Hiatoire  de 
la  Musique  dramatiqys  en  France^  depute  sea 
origines  juaqu*^  nos  jou/rs,  Paris,  1878,  and  Le 
Musie  du  Conservatoire  national  de  Musique, 
Paris,  1875,  two  works  containing  original 
views  and  much  information.  M.  Chouquet 
was  made  keeper  of  the  museum  of  the  Con- 
servatoire in  1871,  and  made  large  additions  to 
it.  He  published  the  catalogue  of  the  museum 
in  1875.     He  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  30,  1886.    o. 

CHRISMANN,  FranzXavibr,  secularpriest, 
eminent  oigan-builder,  date  and  place  of  birth 
unknown.  He  worked  chiefly  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria  and  in  Styria.  His  name  first 
appears  in  connection  witii  a  monster  organ  at 
the  monastery  of  St.  Florian,  near  linz,  begun 
in  1770,  but  left  unfinished  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  with  the  provost.  The  fame  of  this 
oi^gan  spread  far  and  wide,  though  it  was  not 
completed  tiU  1887.     He  also  built  organs  at 


the  abbey  Spital-am-Pyhm,  and  in  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  at  Admont,  both  organs  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  latter  he  considered  his 
best  work.  Mozart  and  Albrechtsberger  were 
present  in  1790  at  the  opening  of  an  organ 
built  by  Chrismann  in  the  church  of  Schotten- 
feld,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  and  both  pro- 
nounced it  the  best  organ  in  Vienna.  Though 
little  known  it  is  still  in  existence,  and  in  spite 
of  its  small  dimensions  the  workmanship  is 
admirable,  particularly  the  arrangement  and 
voicing  of  Uie  stops.  Chrismann  died  in  his 
seventieth  year,  May  20,  1795,  when  engaged 
upon  an  organ  for  the  church  of  the  small  town 
of  Rottenmann  in  Styria,  where  there  is  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  o.  f.  p. 

CHRISTMANN,  Johann  Friedrich,  bom 
at  Ludwigsburg  Sept.  10,  1752,  died  at  Heut- 
ingsheim,  near  Ludwigsburg,  May  21,  1817  ; 
Lutheran  clergyman,  composer,  pianist,  flautist, 
and  writer  on  the  theory  of  music.  He  was 
educated  at  Tubingen,  and  in  1783  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  Heutingsheim.  His  great 
work  Mementarbueh  der  Tonkunst  is  in  two 
parts  (Spire,  1782  and  1790)  with  a  book  of 
examples.  He  was  joint  editor  of  the  Spire 
Musikalische  Zeitung ;  in  which  among  other 
articles  of  interest  he  detailed  a  plan  (Feb.  1789) 
for  a  general  Dictionary  of  Music  This  scheme 
was  never  carried  out.  He  was  also  a  contributor 
to  the  Musikalische  Zeilung  of  Leipzig.  Christ- 
mann  composed  for  voice  and  piano,  and  with 
Knecht  arranged  and  edited  a  valuable  collection 
for  the  Duchy  of  Wiirtemberg,  entitled  *  VoU- 
stimdige  Sammlung . . .  Choral-melodien.'  Many 
of  the  266  hymns  were  his  own  composition. 
He  was  a  friend  of  the  Abb^  Vogler.    m.  o.  o. 

CHRISTMAS  ORATORIO  {Ger.  Weihnachts- 
oratorium).  The  name  commonly  given  in  its 
own  day,  and  ever  sinoe,  to  what  is  properly 
speaking  a  sequence  of  six  church  cantatas,  by 
Bach,  for  the  various  holy  days  of  Christmastide. 
The  words  are  written  and  compiled  by  Picander 
and  Bach  himself,  and  the  series  was  composed  in 
1734  (see  Spitta,  Bach,  Engl,  tr.,  ii.  570  ffA 

CHRISTUS,  an  oratorio  projected  by  Men- 
delssohn  to  form  the  third  of  a  trilogy  with 
<St  Paul'  and  'Elgah.'  The  book  of  words 
was  sketched  by  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  given 
to  Mendelssohn  at  Easter  1 844.  He  made  great 
alterations  in  it,  and  in  1847,  his  last  year,  after 
*  El^ah '  was  off  his  hands,  during  his  visit  to 
Switzerland,  made  so  mudi  progress  with  the 
work  that  8  numbers  of  recitatives  and  choruses 
— 8  from  the  first  part,  *  the  birth  of  Christ,' 
and  5  from  the  second  part,  '  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,' — were  sufficiently  completed  to  be  pub- 
lished soon  after  his  death  (op.  97  ;  No.  26  of 
the  posthumous  works).  Tht  fragments  were 
first  performed  at  the  Birmingham  Musical 
Festival,  September  8,  1852.  o. 

CHRISTUS  AM  OELBBRGE.  Theori^iud 
title  of  Beethoven's  Movnt  ov  Olivis. 
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CHROMATIC  iB  a  word  derived  from  the 
Greek  x/x^A'a^^'fOf,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ancient 
tetraohords,  the  notes  of  whioh  were  fonnerly 
sappoeed  to  be  similar  to  the  scale  known  as 
'  chromatic '  in  modem  times.  It  is  applied  to 
notes  marked  with  accidentals,  beyond  those 
normal  to  the  key  in  which  the  passage  occurs, 
but  not  causing  modulation.  A  scale  of  semi- 
tones does  not  cause  modulation,  and  is  called  a 
chromatic  scale,  as  in  the  following  from  the 
andante  of  Mozart's  Symphony  in  D-— 


whiob  remains  in  the  key  of  Othrougfaoat;  and 
Tarious  chords,  such  as  that  of  the  augmented 
sixth,  and  the  seventh  on  the  tonic,  are  chromatic 
in  the  same  manner.  The  following  example, 
from  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  Bb  (op.  106),  is  in 
the  key  of  D — 


With  regard  to  the  writing  of  the  chromatic 
scale,  the  most  consistent  practice  is  obviously  to 
write  such  accidentals  as  can  occur  in  chromatic 
chords  without  changing  the  key  in  which  the 
passage  occurs.  Thus  taking  the  key  of  C  as  a 
type  the  first  accidental  will  be  Db,  as  the  upper 
note  of  the  minor  ninth  on  the  tonic  ;  the  next 
will  be  Eb>  the  minor  third  of  the  key,  the  next 
will  be  FS,  the  miyor  third  of  the  supertonic — 
all  which  can  occur  without  causing  modulation 
—and  the  remaining  two  will  be  Ab  and  Bb>  the 
minor  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  key.  In  other 
words  the  twelve  notes  of  the  chromatic  scale  in 
all  keys  will  be  the  tonic,  the  minor  second, 
the  msjor  second,  the  minor  third,  the  migor 
third,  the  perfect  fourth,  the  augmented  fourth, 
the  perfect  fifth,  minor  sixth,  migor  sixth,  minor 
seventh,  and  the  major  seventh. 

Thus  in  Mozart's  Fantasia  in  D  minor,  the 
chromatic  scale  in  that  key,  beginning  on  the 
dominant,  is  written  as  follows— 


in  Beethoven's  Violin  Sonata  in  O  (op.  96),  the 
chromatic  scale  of  that  key  is  written  thus,  be- 
ginning on  the  minor  seventh  of  the  key — 


and  as  a  more  modem  instanoe,  the  dhromatio 


scale  of  A  which  occurs  in  Chopin's  Imprompta 
in  F  m^or,  is  written  by  him  thus — 


beginning  on  the  minor  third  of  the  key. 

The  practice  of  composers  in  this  respect  it 
however  extremely  irregular,  and  rapid  passages 
are  frequently  written  as  much  by  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  as  by  more  modem  composers  in  the 
manner  which  seemed  most  convenient  for  the 
player  to  read.  Beethoven  is  occasionally  very 
irregular.  For  instance,  in  the  last  movement 
of  the  Conoerto  in  O  mi^or  he  writes  the 
following — 


in  which  the  same  note  which  is  written  Ab  in 
one  octave  is  written  Gjt  in  the  other,  and  that 
which  is  written  £b  in  one  is  written  Dt  in 
the  other.  But  even  here  principle  is  observable, 
for  the  first  octave  is  correct  in  the  scale  of  0  ac- 
cording to  the  system  given  above,  but  having 
started  it  so  far  according  to  rule  he  probably 
thought  that  sufficient,  and  wrote  the  rest  for 
convenience.  In  another  place,  viz.  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Sonata  in  O  (op.  81,  Ko.  1),  he 
affords  some  justification  for  the  modem  happy- 
go-lucky  practice  of  writing  sharps  ascending 
and  flats  descending ;  but  as  some  basis  of  prin- 
ciple seems  desirable,  even  in  the  lesser  details 
of  art,  the  above  explanation  of  what  seems 
the  more  theoretically  correct  system  has  been 
given.  G.  H.  H.  p. 

CHROTTA.     See  Cewth. 

CHRYSANDER,  Fkiedrioh,  bom  July  8, 
1826,  at  Liibthee,  in  Mecklembuig,  studied  at 
the  university  of  Rostock,  lived  for  some  time  in 
England,  and  later  on  his  own  estate  at  Bei^ge- 
doif,  near  Hambui^.  Chrysander  is  known  to 
the  musical  world  chiefly  through  his  profound 
and  exhaustive  researches  on  Handel,  to  which 
he  devoted  his  life.  His  biography  of  Handel, 
standing  evidence  of  these  studies,  remains  in- 
complete.^ In  detaU  and  historical  research  this 
work  is  all  that  can  be  wished,  but  its  view  of 
Handel's  abstract  importance  as  a  musician  must 
be  accepted  with  reservation,  and  has  indeed 
roused  considerable  opposition.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  Chr3r8ander's  bias  for  Handel  in  some 
measure  prc^judiced  his  judgment  He  represents 
him  not  only  as  the  culminating  point  of  a 
previous  development,  and  the  master  who 
perfected  the  oratorio,  but  as  the  absolute  cul- 
minating point  of  all  music,  beyond  whom  ftir- 
ther  progress  is  impossible.  While  holding  these 
views   Chrysander  was   naturally  a   declared 

1  Brdtkopf  4Bl(rUI.UIpric:  toL  1. 1888 ;  toL  IL  18S0 ;  toL  UL 
ptrtl.lMr 
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opponent  of  all  modem  music ;  he  was  also 
partial,  if  not  m^Just^  in  his  criticisms  on  the 
older  masters,  such  as  J.  S.  Bach.  Besides  these 
biographical  studies  Ohrysander  edited  the  com- 
plete works  of  Handel  for  the  German  *  Handel- 
GesellsohafL'  [Handkl-Gbsxllsghaft.]  His 
laborious  collations  of  the  original  MSS.  and 
editions,  hisastounding  familiarity  with  the  most 
minute  details,  and  his  indefatigable  industry, 
combine  to  make  this  edition  a  work  of  the 
highest  importance,  at  once  worthy  of  the  genius 
of  Handel  and  honourable  to  the  author.  [In 
continuation  of  his  task  of  popularising  Handel's 
works  in  Germany,  after  the  completion  of  the 
undertaking,  Chrysander  issued  several  of  the 
oratorios  with  suggested  abbreviations  such  as 
are  required  in  the  present  day,  and  with  the 
addition  of  many  cadenzas  from  old  copies. 
Some  so  treated  are  '  Hercules,'  '  Deborah,' 
'  Esther, '  and  *  Messiah. ']  Amongst  other  writ- 
ings of  Chrysander  may  be  mentioned  two 
admirable  treatises,  Vber  die  MolUonart  in 
Folksffes&ngen,  and  uber  da$  Oratorvum  (1858); 
also  Die  JtUirbUeher  fUr  Muaikaliaehe  WisBen- 
ichafty  in  2  vols.,  1868  to  1867  (Breitkopf  k 
H'artel)  ;  and  finally  a  number  of  articles  in 
the  Allgemevne  Afusikalische  Zeitung  of  Leipzig 
(which  he  edited  from  1868  to  1871,  and  again 
fr^m  1876  to  its  cessation  in  1882),  violently 
criticising  the  productions  of  the  modem  school. 
[Of  the  highest  importance  in  musical  literature 
was  the  Vierieljcthrsschrtft  fiLr  Musikmssen' 
acha/lf  undertaken  with  Spitta  and  Guide  Adler, 
which  appeared  between  1885  and  1895.]  He 
has  also  published  some  excellent  editions  of 
Bach's  ' Elavierwerke '  (4  vols.,  with  preface; 
Wolfenbiittel,  1856),  and  Oarissimi's  oratorios 
'Jephte,'  'Judicium  Salomonis,'  'Jonas,'  and 
'Baltazar,*which  appeared  inhis  collection  Denit:- 
miUer  der  Tonkurut  (Weiseenbom,  Bergedorf). 

S Complete  editions  of  the  works  of  Corelli  (ed. 
oachim)  and  Couperin  (ed.  Brahms)  began  in 
the  same  series.  As  a  supplement  to  the  Handel 
edition,  five  works  were  reissued,  frt)m  which 
Handel  had  appropriated  ideas  or  portions :  No.  1 
was  the  <Mf4;nificat'  of  Erba  ;  No.  2  the  <Te 
Deum'of  Urio(previously  published  in  the  DeTik- 
maler) ;  No.  8  a  serenata  of  Stradella ;  No.  4 
a  book  of  duets  by  Clari  ;  and  No.  5  Gottlieb 
Ifuffiit's  harpsichord  pieces,  '  Componimenti 
musicali'  (see  also  Denkmalbr).  Dr.Chr3r8ander 
died  at  Bergedorf,  Sept  8,1901.  An  interesting 
obituary  notice,  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Charles 
Yolkert,  appeared  in  the  Musical  Times  for  Oct 
1901J  A.  ic 

OHuEOH,  John,  bom  at  Windsor  in  1675, 
received  his  early  musical  education  as  a  chorister 
of  St  John's  College,  Oxford.  On  Jan.  81,  1697, 
he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  on  August  1  fqllowing  was  advanced 
to  a  frill  place,  vacant  by  thedeath  of  James  Cobb. 
He  obtained  also  in  1704  the  appointments  of 
lay  Tioar  and  master  of  the  ohoristen  of  West- 


minster Abbey.  Church  composed  someanthems 
and  services  ^dway  Collection,  MSS.  in  Royal 
College  of  Music,  British  Museum,  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  etc ).  Hisservice  in  Fappears in  Ouseley's 
*  Cathedral  Music,'  1853  ;  he  wrote  also  many 
songs,  which  appeared  in  the  collections  of  the 
period,  and  he  was  the  author  of  an  IrUrodtuUian  to 
Psalmody y  published  in  1 728.  The  compilation 
of  a  book  of  words  of  Anthems  published  in 
1712  under  the  direction  of  the  Sub-dean  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  (Dr.  Dolben)  has  been  ascribed  to 
Church,  although  it  is  more  generally  attributed 
to  Dr.  Croft,  and  perhaps  with  greater  reason, 
considering  the  intimacy  between  the  sub-dean 
and  the  oiganist  Church  died  Jan.  6,  1741, 
and  was  buried  in  the  south  cloister  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  w.  H.  H. 

CHWATAL,  Franz  Xaver,  bom  June  19, 
1808,  at  Rumbuig  in  Bohemia,  was  a  music- 
teacher  from  1882  at  Merseburg,  and  frt)m  1885 
at  Magdeburg.  He  produced  salon-pieces  for 
the  piano  (to  the  number  of  200  or  upwards), 
and  two  pianoforte  methods.  He  died  at  Sool- 
bad  (Ehnen),  June  24,  1879.  His  brother, 
Joseph,  bom  Jan.  12, 1811,  founded  an  organ- 
factory  at  Mersebuig,  under  the  name  of  Chwatal 
und  Sohn,  which  has  brought  out  several  small 
improvements  in  oigan-action.  m. 

CIAJA,  AzzoLiNO  Bbrnabdino  dblla,  bom 
at  Siena,  March  21,  1671,  composer,  organist, 
and  amateur  oigan-builder.  Biesides  his  pub- 
lished works — 'Salmi  ooncertati'  (Bologna, 
1700),  'Cantate  da  camera'  (Lucca,  1701,  and 
Bologna,  1702),  'Senate  per  cembalo'  (Rome, 
1727),  he  left  in  MS.  four  masses,  and  several 
cantatas  and  motets  [list  in  Quellen'Lexikm\, 
In  1783  Ciaja,  as  a  Knight  of  St  Stephen,  pre- 
sented a  magnificent  organ  to  the  church  of 
that  order  in  Pisa,  still  one  of  the  finest  in 
Italy,  containing  4  manuals  and  100  stops. 
He  not  only  superintended  its  constraction  but 
personally  assisted  the  workmen.       m.  o.  a 

CIAMPI,  Leobbnzio  Vincenzo,  bom  at  Pia- 
cenza,  1719,  dramatic  composer ;  came  to  London 
in  1748  with  a  company  of  Italian  singers,  and 
between  that  year  and  1762  produced  'Qli  tre 
cicisbei  ridicoU,'  '  Adriano  in  Siria,'  '  II  trionfo 
di  Camilla,'  'Bertoldo  in  Corte,'  previously 
performed  in  Italy,  'Didone,'  'Catone  in 
Utica,'  '  n  Negligente,'  and  some  songs  in  the 
pasticcio  'Tolomea'  Bumey  says  that  'h^ 
had  fire  and  abilities'  but  no  genius.  His 
comic  operas  were  the  most  successfrd,  but 
<  Didone '  is  said  to  contain  beautiful  music. 
He  also  composed  twelve  trios  for  strings,  six 
organ  ooncertos,  six  concertos  of  six  parts, 
Italian  songs,  overtures,  and  a  mass  (1758), 
now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  [Ciampi 
was  almost  certainly  the  composer  of  the  popular 
'Tre  giomi  son  che  Nina,'  usually  called  Per- 
golesi's ;  it  occurs  in  'Gli  tre  cicisbei  ridicolL' 
See  Musical  Times  for  1899,  pp.  241-8.  j  m.  c.  a 

CIANOHETTINI,  Veronica,  sister  of  J. 
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L.  Doasek,  born  at  CzasUa  in  BobenuAy  1779, 
pianist  and  oompoeer,  studied  the  pianoforte 
under  her  father  from  infancy.  In  1797  she 
joined  her  brother  in  London,  where  she  married 
Francesco  CianchettinL  She  was  a  saocessful 
teacher,  and  composed  two  concertos  and  several 
sonatas  for  the  pianoforte. 

Her  son,  Pio,  bom  in  London,  Dec.  11, 1799, 
was  a  composer  and  pianist.  At  fire  years  old 
he  appeared  at  the  Opera  House  as  an  inC&nt 
prodigy.  A  year  later  he  travelled  with  his 
father  through  Holland,  Germany,  and  France, 
where  he  was  hailed  as  the  English  Mozart. 
By  the  age  of  eight  he  had  mastered  the  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian  languages.  In  1 809 
he  performed  a  concerto  of  his  own  composition 
in  London.  Oatalani  appointed  him  her  composer 
and  director  of  her  concerts,  and  frequently  sang 
Italian  airs  which  he  wrote  to  suit  her  voice. 
He  published  a  cantata  for  two  voices  and 
chorus,  to  words  from  '  Paradise  Lost ' ;  music 
to  Pope's  *  Ode  on  Solitude ' ;  *  Sixty  Italian 
Nottumos '  for  two,  three,  and  four  voices,  and 
other  vocal  pieces.  He  was  also  editor  and 
publisher  of  a  book  of  canons  by  Padre  Martini, 
as  well  as  of  the  scores  of  many  symphonies  and 
overtures  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  ;  he  died  at 
Cheltenham,  July  20,  1851.  (Dates  of  birth 
and  death  from  BriL  Mus.  Biog.)      m.  a  o. 

GIBBER,  Susanna  Maria,  sister  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Augustine  Ame,  the  celebrated  com- 
poser, was  bom  in  February  1714.  She  made  her 
first  public  appearance  March  13,  1732,  at  the 
Hajrmarket  Theatre,  as  the  heroine  of  Lampe's 
opera  <  Amelia,'  with  considerable  success.  In 
April  1734  she  became  the  second  wife  of 
Theophilus  Gibber.  On  Jan.  12,  1736,  Mrs. 
Gibber  made  '  her  first  attempt  as  an  actress ' 
at  Dmry  Lane  Theatre  in  Aaron  Hill's  tragedy 
of  'Zara,'  and  was  soon  accepted  as  the  first 
tragedian  of  her  time,  a  position  which  she 
maintained  for  thirty  years.  Her  success  as  an 
actress  did  not,  however,  lead  her  to  abandon 
her  position  as  a  vocalist ;  in  the  theatre  she 
continued  to  represent  Polly  in  *  The  Beggar's 
Opera,'  and  other  like  parts,  but  it  was  in  the 
orchestra,  and  more  especially  in  the  oratorio 
orchestra,  that  her  greatest  renown  as  a  singer 
was  achieved.  The  contralto  songs  in  tiie 
'Messiah,'  and  the  part  of  Micah  in  <  Samson,' 
were  composed  by  Handel  expressly  for  her, 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  great  composer 
must  have  regarded  singing  asan  intellectual  art, 
and  not  merely  as  the  means  of  displaying  fine 
natural  gifts  of  voice,  unaided  by  mental  culti- 
vation or  musical  skill,  we  may  judge  why  he 
selected  Mrs.  Gibber  as  the  exponent  of  his  ideas. 
Her  voice,  according  to  all  contemporary  testi- 
mony, although  small,  was  indescribably  plain- 
tive, and  her  powers  of  expression  enabled  her  to 
impressmost  forcibly  upon  themind  of  the  hearer 
the  meaning  of  the  language  to  which  she  gave 
utterance.     Passing  by  the  songs  in  '  Messiah,' 


which  call  for  the  highest  power  of  declamation 
and  pathetic  narration,  we  have  only  to  examine 
the  part  of  Micah  in  '  Samson,'  comprising  songs 
requiring  not  only  the  expression  of  pathetic  or 
devout  feelings,  but  also  brilliancy  and  fS^nlity 
of  execution,  to  judge  of  Mrs.  Gibber's  ability. 
And  what  sterling  advantages  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  combination  of  the  powers  of 
a  great  actress  with  those  of  a  vocalist  in  the 
ddivexy  of  recitative  1  Mrs.  Gibber  died  Jan.  SO, 
1766,  and  was  buried  in  the  north  cloister  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  said  that  Garrick,  on 
hearing  of  her  death,  exclaimed,  <  Then  Tragedy 
expired  with  her.'  w.  h.  h. 

GID,  LE.  Opera  in  four  acts,  by  Ad.  D'En- 
nery,  Louis  GaLlet,  and  Edouard  Blau ;  music 
by  J.  Massenet.  Produced  at  the  Grand  Op6ra, 
Paris,  Nov.  80,  1885. 

GIFBA,  Antonio,  was  bom  at  Rome  about 
1575,  and  was  one  of  the  few  pupils  actually 
taught  by  Palestrina  during  the  short  time  that 
the  great  master  associated  himself  with  the 
school  of  Bernardino  NaninL  In  1609  he  was 
Maestro  at  the  German  college  in  Rome,  in 
1610  he  was  Maestro  at  Loreto,  but  in  1623 
removed  to  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano.  Two 
years  later  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Arch- 
duke Gharles,  and  about  1628  returned  to  Italy, 
where  he  died  about  1638.  That  he  was  an 
eradite  and  elegant  musician  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  Padre  Martini  inserted  an  Agnus 
Dei  of  his,  as  a  specimen  of  good  work,  in  his 
essay  on  counterpoint.  He  himself  published 
a  large  quantity  of  his  masses  (1619  and  1621), 
motets,  madrigals,  and  psalms,  at  Rome  and  at 
Venice,  of  which  a  detailed  catalogue  is  given 
in  the  Queller^Lexikon.  After  his  death  An- 
tonio Poggioli  of  Rome  published  a  volume 
containing  no  less  than  200  of  his  motets  for 
two,  three,  four,  six,  and  eight  voices.  The 
title-page  of  this  book  contains  a  portrait  of  him 
taken  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Under- 
neath the  engraving  are  the  following  exceed- 
ingly poor ' 


Qal  potflTM  numAriB  sylvu  lapidesqne  mover*, 
SIccine  preruptos  ftinere,  Cm«,  sHm? 

ndlimur ;  extincto  vivis  Istissimut  aevo, 
Bt  caneris  proprlis  claniB  ubiqoe  modls. 

Gifra  is  among  the  *  masters  flourishing  about 
that  time  in  Italy,'  of  whose  works  Milton  sent 
home  'a  chest  or  two  of  choice  music  books.' 
(Phillips's  Memoir.)  E.  H.  P. 

GIMADOR,  GiAMBATTiSTA,  bom  of  a  noble 
family  in  Venice  about  1761,  died  in  London 
about  1808  ;  composer,  and  player  on  the  violin, 
violoncello,  and  pianoforte.  In  1 788  he  produced 
in  Venice  '  Pimmalione,'  an  interlude,  with 
which,  notwithstanding  its  success,  he  was  so 
dissatisfied  as  to  bum  the  score  and  renounce 
composition  for  the  future.  Gherabini  used  the 
words  of  several  scenes  from  this  interlude  for 
his  opera  of  '  Pimmalione.'  About  1791  Gima- 
dor  settled  in  London  as  a  teacher  of  singing. 
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Hewing  that  theorohestra  of  the  King's  Theatre, 
in  the  Haymarket,  had  refdsed  to  play  Mozart's 
symphonies  on  account  of  their  difficulty,  he 
arranged  six  of  them  as  sestets  for  strings  and 
flute.  The  work  was  well  done,  and  the  sym- 
phonies first  made  known  in  this  form  speedily 
took  their  proper  place  with  the  public.  He 
oomposed  duos  for  two  violins  and  violin  and 
alto,  a  concerto  for  the  double-bass,  and  a  few 
vocfld  pieces.  M.  o.  o. 

CIMAROSA,  DoMBNioo,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Italian  dramatic  composers,  the  son 
of  poor  working  people,  bom  at  Aversa,  Naples, 
Dec.  17,  1749.  Oimarosa  received  his  musical 
training  at  the  Conservatorio  Santa  Maria  di 
Loreto.  He  attended  that  celebrated  school 
for  eleven  years  (1761-72),  and  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  old  Italian  masters 
rnider  Manna,  Saodiini,  Fenaroli,  and  PiccinnL 
In  1772  he  produced  his  first  opera,  *  Le  Strava- 
ganze  del  Conte,'  at  the  Teatro  de'  Fiorentini  in 
Naples,  which  was  so  successful  as  to  give  him 
at  once  a  place  among  composers.  From  that 
date  till  1780  he  lived  alternately  at  Rome  and 
Naples,  and  composed  for  the  two  cities  some 
twenty  operas,  '  L'  Italiana  in  Londra '  (Rome, 
1779)  among  the  number.  Between  1780  and 
1787  he  was  busy  writing  as  the  acknowledged 
rival  of  Paisiello,  who,  up  to  that  time,  had 
been  undisputed  chief  of  Italian  operatic  com- 
posers. His  operas  were  also  performed  abroad, 
not  only  in  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Dresden, 
where  an  Italian  opera  existed,  but  elsewhere, 
through  translations.  To  tlus  period  belong 
'n  pittore  Parigino'  (1781),  'II  convito  di 
pietra '  (1781),  '  La  ballerina  amante '  (Venice, 
1788X  *L01impiade*(l784X'Artaser8e*(1784), 
'  n  Sacrifido  d'  Abramo,'  and  <  L'  Impresario  in 
angnstie'  (1786).  In  1787  Oimarosa  was  invited 
to  St.  Petersburg  as  chamber  composer  to 
Catherine  II.,  and  there  developed  an  amazing 
fertility  in  every  species  of  composition.  Among 
his  operas  of  this  time  should  be  mentioned 
<La Cleopatra' and  'LaVerginedel  Sole'(1788). 
Some  years  later,  on  the  invitation  of  Leopold  II., 
he  succeeded  Salieri  as  court  capellmeister,  and 
it  was  in  Vienna  that  he  composed  his  most  cele- 
brated work  *I1  matrimonio  segreto'  (1792), 
a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  which  at  the  time 
roused  an  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  and  is  the 
only  work  by  which  Oimarosa  is  at  present 
known.  So  great  was  the  effect  of  its  first  per- 
formance, that  at  the  end  the  Emperor  had 
supper  served  to  all  concerned,  and  then  com- 
manded a  repetition  of  the  whole.  His  engage- 
ment at  Vienna  terminated  by  the  Emperor's 
death  (1792).  Salieri  was  again  appointed 
ohapel-master,  and  in  1798  Oimarosa  returned 
to  Naples,  where  he  was  received  with  every  kind 
of  homage  and  distinction  ;  the  *  Matrimonio 
segreto'  was  performed  fifty -seven  times  run- 
ning, and  he  was  appointed  capellmeister  to  the 
King,  and  teacher  to  the  prinosMSi.    From  hia 


inexhaustible  pen  flowed  another  splendid  series 
of  opoias,  among  which  may  be  specified  '  Le 
astuzie  femminile'  (1794),  'L'  Amante  dispe- 
rato'  and  'L'  impegno  superato'  (1795),  and  the 
serious  operas  'GU  Orazii  e  Ouriazii'  (1794)^ 
'Penelope'  (1795),  'Achille  all'  assedio  di 
Troja'  and  'Scmiramide'  (1799).  His  last 
years  were  troubled  by  a  melancholy  change  of 
fortune.  The  outbreak  of  revolutionary  ideas 
carried  Oimarosa  with  it,  and  when  the  French 
republican  army  marched  victoriously  into 
Naples  (1799)  he  expressed  his  enthusiasm  in 
the  most  open  manner.  Oimarosa  was  im- 
prisoned and  ccndemned  to  death.  Ferdinand 
was  indeed  pre  ^<)d  upon  to  spare  his  life  and 
restore  him  to  UK  '  on  condition  of  his  leaving 
Naples,  but  the  im^  ^nment  had  broken  his 
spirit  He  set  out  for  St.  Petersburg,  but  died 
at  Venice,  Jan.  11,  1801,  leaving  half  finished 
an  opera,  '  Artemisia,'  which  he  was  writing  for 
the  approaching  camivaL  It  was  universally 
reportod  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  and  in 
consequence  the  Government  compelled  the 
physician  who  had  attended  him  to  make  a 
formal  attestation  of  the  cause  of  his  death. 

Besides  his  operas  (sixty-six  are  enumerated 
in  the  QueUen- Lexikon)^  Oimarosa  composed 
several  oratorios,  cantatas,  and  masses,  etc., 
which  were  much  admired  in  their  day.  His 
real  talent  lay  in  comedy — in  his  sparkling  wit 
and  unfailing  good-humour.  His  invention  was 
inexhaustible  in  the  representation  of  that  over- 
flowing and  yet  naif  liveliness,  that  merry  teasing 
loquacity  which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
genuine  Italian  '  buffo ' ;  his  chief  strength  lies 
in  the  vocal  parts,  but  the  orchestra  is  delicately 
and  effectively  handled,  and  his  ensembles  are 
masterpieces,  with  a  vein  of  humour  which  is 
nndeniably  akin  to  that  of  Mozart.  It  is  only 
in  the  fervour  and  depth  which  animate  Mozart's 
melodies,  and  perhaps  in  the  construction  of  the 
musicsl  scene,  that  Oimarosa  shows  himself 
inferior  to  the  great  master.  This  is  more  the 
case  with  his  serious  operas,  which,  in  spite  of 
their  charming  melodies,  are  too  conventional  in 
form  to  rank  with  his  comic  operas,  since  taste 
has  been  so  elevated  by  the  works  of  Mozart 
Oimarosa  was  the  culminating  point  of  genuine 
Italian  opera.  His  invention  is  simple,  but 
always  natural ;  and  in  spite  of  his  Italian  love 
for  melody  he  is  never  monotonous  ;  but  both 
in  form  and  melody  is  always  in  keeping  with 
the  situation.  In  this  respect  Italian  opera  has 
manifestly  retrograded  since  his  time.  A  bust 
of  Oimarosa,  by  Oanova,  was  placed  in  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome.  A.  M. 

CIMBALOM.     See  Dulcixsb. 

CINCINNATI  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL  The 
most  notable  of  the  regularly  recurring  musical 
meetings  in  the  United  States  are  those  held 
bienni^ly  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  They  had  their 
origin  in  1878,  have  been  from  the  beginning 
under  the  artistio  direction  of  Theodore  'Thoius 
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(q.v.),  and  have  beyond  queetion  exerted  a  more 
powerful  influence  on  musical  culture  than  any 
institution  of  their  kind.  Their  story  belongs 
to  the  musical  history  of  America,  and  begins, 
logically,  with  the  fint  of  the  German  Sanger- 
feste,  which  have  been  held  periodically  in  dif- 
ferent cities  of  the  United  States  since  1849. 
Crerman  societies  devoted  to  M&nnergaang  ex- 
isted in  the  large  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
before  they  did  in  the  Ohio  valley,  but  the  first 
union  of  such  societies  for  festival  purposes  took 
place  in  Cincinnati  in  1849.  It  was  an  ex- 
tremely modest  aflair,  the  choir  numbering  only 
118  singers,  and  only  one  concert  being  given. 
But  as  a  result  of  the  meeting  j  North  Ameri- 
can Sangerbtmd  was  fonr  and  its  festivals 
soon  grew  to  such  enorm.  ^  dimensions  that  it 
became  necessary  to  erect  temporary  haUs  for 
their  accommodation.  In  1870  one  of  these 
festivals  was  given  in  the  city  which  had  seen 
their  birth.  Nearly  2000  singers  participated, 
and  the  merchants  of  the  city,  desirous  of  having 
a  building  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  a 
textile  fabrics'  exhibition,  aided  the  Sdnger/est 
officials  in  the  erection  of  a  large  hall,  and  after 
the  festival  preserved  it  for  exhibition  purposes. 
At  this  period  Theodore  Thomas  used  to  visit 
the  larger  cities  of  the  middle  West  with  his 
symphony  orchestra.  When  in  Cincinnati  one 
day  in  the  spring  of  1872,  the  project  of  holding 
a  national  festival  of  the  singers  of  the  United 
States  in  the  convenient  Exposition  Hall  was 
broached  to  him.  The  plan  was  not  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  German  festivals  which 
had  prompted  it,  except  that  it  was  to  be  a 
meeting  of  mixed  choirs,  the  English  language 
was  to  be  used,  and  the  orchestral  feature  was 
to  be  lifted  into  prominence.  A  committee 
was  formed,  a  guarantee  fund  collected,  and  an 
invitation  issued  <to  the  Choral  Societies  of 
America,'  describing  the  projected  festival,  and 
stating  its  object  to  be  '  to  elevate  and  strengthen 
the  standard  of  choral  and  instrumental  music, 
and  also  to  bring  about  harmony  of  action 
between  the  musical  societies  of  the  country, 
and  more  especially  of  the  West'  Thirty-six 
societies,  representing  1250  singers,  accepted 
the  invitation.  Some  of  the  acceptances  came 
from  cities  many  hundred  miles  distant,  but  the 
majority  were  from  Cincinnati  and  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Ohio.  Twenty-nine  societies  were 
present  at  the  first  general  rehearsaL  The 
festival  was  held  on  May  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  1878. 
The  chorus  numbered  about  1000,  the  orchestra 
108,  with  Mr.  Thomas's  band  as  a  nucleus,  and 
the  principal  works  performed  were  Beethoven's 
'Choral'  symphony,  Handel's  'Dettingen  Te 
Deum,'  and  scenes  from  Glnck's  'Orpheus.' 
The  festival  aroused  much  popular  enthusiasm, 
and  steps  were  at  once  taken  for  a  second  meet- 
ing two  years  later,  the  most  important  being 
the  formation  of  the  Cincinnati  Biennial  Musical 
Festival  Association,  a  corporate  body  that  has 


conducted  the  business  affairs  of  all  the  festivilfl 
since.  The  second  festival,  held  in  1875,  was 
followed  by  a  movement  looking  to  the  per- 
manency not  only  of  the  festivals  but  also  of 
their  home.  The  wooden  building  which  had 
housed  the  German  Sdnger/est  of  1870  was  re- 
placed by  a  substantial  and  beautiful  hall  with 
wings  constructed  to  serve  exposition  purposes, 
a  gift  to  the  city  made  by  Reuben  R.  Springer, 
a  retired  merchant,  and  other  public-spirited 
citizens.  The  hall  was  provided  with  a  magni- 
ficent organ  (at  the  time  of  its  construction  one 
of  the  half-dozen  largest  in  the  world).  The 
erection  of  this  building  compelled  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  third  festival  to  1878,  but  public 
interest  had  been  so  wrought  up  that  with  ex- 
penses aggregating  $55,595,  there  was  yet  a 
profit  from  the  festival  of  over  $32,000,  nearly 
one -half  of  which  was  given  by  the  Festival 
Association  to  the  fund  then  being  raised  for 
the  organ,  the  building  of  which  had  been 
undertaken  by  a  special  organisation.  The 
plan  of  uniting  societies  in  the  festival  was  now 
abandoned,  and  the  singers  organised  into  a 
permanent  choir,  whose  affairs  are  all  managed 
by  the  Festival  Association.  In  1880  this 
choir  contained  over  600  voices,  but  since  1890 
it  has  numbered  about  400.  Until  that  time, 
too,  the  orchestra,  which  generally  numbers 
about  150,  was  drawn  chiefly  from  New  York  ; 
since  then  it  has  come  from  Chicago,  whither 
Mr.  Thomas  went  to  assume  the  oonductorship 
of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  See  Sym- 
phony Concerts. 

The  following  are  the  principal  choral  works 
performed  at  the  biennial  meetings  in  the  order 
of  their  first  production  : — 
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1 

ISOO:  BvUm. 'TeDeam';  BUnford. '  lui  to  Wart.' 
1801:  BMh.  Mm*  In  B  minor;  Fnnek, ' Tho  Ba^todML* 

H.  X.  K. 

CINELLI.  The  ordinary  Italian  name  for 
Cymbals.  The  name  Piatti  is  almost  universally 
used  in  orchestral  scores,  though  it  is,  strictly 
speaking,  only  applicable  to  the  small  cymbals 
used  in  Janitbohabjenmvsik.  m. 
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CINQ  MABS.  An  <  opdra  dialogue '  in  four 
acts;  words  by  Poiraon  and  Oallet,  mnric  by 
Ck>unod.  Produoed  at  the  Op^  Comique,  Paris, 
April  5,  1877  ;  first  time  in  London,  at  the 
Coronet  Theatre  (Carl  Rosa  Company),  Not.  17, 
1900.  M. 

CINQUES,  tlie  name  given  by  change-ringers 
to  changes  on  eleven  bells,  probably  from  the  fact 
that^ve  pairs  of  beUs  ohsnge  places  in  order  of 
ringing  in  each  successive  change,     o.  A.  w.  T. 

CINTI.     See  Damoreau. 

CIPRANDI,  Ercole,  an  excellent  tenor,  who 
sang  in  London  from  1754  to  1765.  He  was 
bom  about  1788.  He  played  Danao  in  '  Iper- 
mestra '  by  Hasse  and  Lampugnani,  produced  at 
the  King's  Theatre  Nov.  9, 1754.  In  1765  he  was 
still  singing  at  the  same  theatre,  and  appeared 
as  Antigone  in  '  Eumene.'  Bumey  found  him 
at  Milan  in  1770,  as  fine  a  singer  as  before.  He 
was  living  in  1790.  j.  m. 

CIPRIANI,  Lorenzo,  a  capital  h^o  singer 
at  the  Pantheon  in  London,  about  1790.  He 
performed  in  the  same  company  with  Pao- 
chierotti,  Mara,  and  Morelli.  In  1791  he 
played  Valeric  in  'La  Locanda'  of  Paisiello. 
There  ia  a  capital  sketch-portrait  of  him  <in 
the  character  of  Don  Alfonso  Scoglio,  in  La 
Bella  Pescatrice,  performed  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  Pantheon,  Dec  24,  1791  ;  drawn  by 
P.  Violet,  and  engraved  by  C.  QuiBan,  pupil  to 
F.  Bartolozzi,  BA.'  J.  M. 

CIRCASSIENNE,  LA,  op^-comique  in 
three  acts  ;  words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber ; 
produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  Paris,  Feb.  2, 
1861,  and  in  London.  o. 

CIS,  CES.  The  German  term  for  C9  and  Cb. 
None  of  the  books  explain  the  origin  of  tlus  form, 
which  runs  through  the  German  scale— Die,  Es, 
As,  etc.,  except  B  and  H ;  and  in  the  double 
flats  and  sharps,  Deses,  Gisis,  etc  o. 

CITHEB,    CiTHBRN,    CiTHORN,    OT  ClTTlRN 

(Fr.  Cistrej  Siftre,  or  CouratUe;  Ital.  Cetera; 
Ger.  Cither^  Zither),  An  instrument  shaped  like 
a  lute,  but  with  a  flat  back,  and  with  wire  strings, 
generally  adjusted  in  pairs  of  unisons,  and  played 
with  a  plectrum  of  quilL  The  cither  during  the 
16th  and  1 7th  centuries  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
great  favour  on  the  continent  and  in  EngUnd. 
The  English  citherns  had  usually  four  pairs  of 
wire  strings,  but  according  to  Cii\  Engel  (Mu- 
tieal  Instruments,  etc,  1874)  they  were  not 
limited  to  this  number.  He  quotes  a  curious 
title-page :  *  New  Citharen  Lessons  with  perfect 
Tunings  of  the  same  from  four  course  of  strings 
to  four-teene  course,  etc'  adorned  with  an  en- 
graving of  a  Byuga  (two -necked)  cither,  the 
counterpart  of  a  tiieorbo  or  two-necked  lute, 
strung  with  seven  pairs  of  strings  over  the 
finger-board,  and  seven  single  strings  at  the  side 
The  date  of  this  is  1609.  John  Playford  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  '  Musick's  Delight,  con- 
taining new  and  pleasant  lessons  on  the  Cithern, 
London,  1666.'     Praetorius  (SftU.  Mu$,  1618) 


gives  various  dther  tunings,  including  the 
common  French  (a)  and  ItaUan  (6)  four-oonise 
tunings — 


(•) 


Qf) 


(0 


felt  rr^irr^ipr^irti^ 


I 


He  spesks  of  the  UliberaU  sutorOma  et  aartoribui 
usitaium  inatrwnentwn  ;  he  gives  the  old  lute- 
tunings  (e)  and  ((A,  and  says  that  the  last  is  called 
in  cor5a  vcUle,  ana  is  used  with  small  instruments 
an  octave  higher,  and,  as  usual,  with  strings  of 
brass  or  steeL  Among  other  tunings  there  is 
an  old  Italian  six-course  (e)  and,  in  Prague,  a 
twelve -course  (/)  with  resonance,  says  Prae- 
torius, like  a  Clavipymbel  or  Symphony. 


He  gives  woodcuts  in  Sciagraphia  (1620^  of 
these  laiger  citherns,  and  two  of  the  smaller. 
The  Cetera  or  Italian  cither  was  used  by  im- 
provisatori,  and  extant  specimens  are  often 
tastefully  adorned  with  ornament  Stradivari 
is  known  to  have  made  one  Finally,  keyed 
cithers  with  hammers  were  patented  by  £kig- 
lish  and  German  makers.  The  . . 
cither,  under  the  name  of  Eng-  'jf'— — ; — j-g 
Ush  Guitar,  and  tuned  in  the  «»  J  J-^^ 
common  chord  (^),  was  very  •^  "•• 
popular  in  this  country  during  the  18th  eentury. 
Many  specimens  are  to  be  met  with,  bearing  the 
name  of  Preston,  a  music-seller  in  the  Strand. 
The  German  Streiohzither,  as  the  name  indicates, 
was  played  with  a  bow.  Tlus  was  horizontal, 
like  the  Schlagzither  and  its  prototype  the 
Scheidholt,  all  of  which  variants  will  be  more 
conveniently  described  under  the  accepted 
modem  appellation  of  Zither,  an  instrument  to 
place  upon  a  table,  well  known  in  South  Ger- 
many. The  difierence  between  a  cither  and  a 
lute  is  in  the  shape  of  the  body,  flat-backed  in 
the  former,  pear-shaped  in  the  latter ;  the  cither 
has  wire  strings  and  is  played  with  a  plectrum, 
while  the  lute  has  catgut  strings  to  be  touched 
with  the  fingers.  (See  Zithbr.)  [The  cither- 
notation,  or  tablature,  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
lute,  but  IB  written  on  four  lines,  to  correspond 
with  one  of  the  commoner  tunings  (a)  or  (6). 
o.  B.  p.  aJ  a.  j.  h. 

CITOLE.  This  word,  used  in  Widifs  Bible 
(2  Sam.  vi.  <5  Harpis  and  sitols  and  Tym- 
pane')  and  by  poets  in  the  18th,  14th,  and 
15th  centuries,  has  been  derived  from  cutella 
(Lat)  a  small  box,  and  is  supposed  to  mean  the 
small  box-shaped  psaltery,  sometimes  depicted 
in  MSS.  of  the  period  in  representations  of 
musicians.  Dr.  Bimbault  (The  Pianqforte, 
1860,  p.  25)  has  collected  several  peetic  re- 
ferences to  the  oitole,  including  quotations  fh>m 
the  '  Boman  de  la  Bose,'  Gavin  Douglas,  Gower, 
and  Chancer  (<  Knight's  Tale,'  <  a  dtole  in  hire 
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right  hand  hadde  ihe  *).  Aooording  to  the  same 
aathority  (p.  22)  the  name  was  used  as  late  as 
1548.  [See  Psaltbet.]  As  the  passage  in 
Wiclif  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Vulgate  '  citharis 
et  lyris  et  tympanis '  the  English  word  seems 
to  indicate  something  more  like  the  Rota  than 
the  Psaltery.  A  modem  instance  of  the  use 
of  the  name  is  in  D.  G.  Rossetti's  *  Blessed 
Damozel,' 

And  angels  meetiiig  as  shall  sing 

To  thair  citherns  and  citoles.        j|^  j  h. 

OTTY  OP  LONDON  CLASSICAL  HAR- 
MONISTS.   See  Choral  Harmonists. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  MUSICAL  SOCIETY, 
instituted  in  1864  for  the  practice  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  among  the  civil  servants  and 
excise  servants  of  the  crown.  King  Edward  VII., 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  was  patron,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  were  life  members. 
Sir  W.  H.  Stephenson,  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue,  was  the  first  president,  and  Frederick 
Clay  the  first  vice-president  The  first  con- 
ductor of  the  orchestra  was  Arthur  Sullivan,  and 
the  first  conductor  of  the  choir  John  Foster  ; 
but  upon  the  resignation  of  Sullivan,  Foster 
became  sole  conductor.  The  society  met  for 
practice  at  King's  College,  Strand,  where  it  had 
an  exceptionally  good  library  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  Its  concerts,  of  which  up- 
wards of  fifty  were  given,  took  place  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  admission  being  confined  to 
members  and  their  friends.  The  programmes 
included  symphonies,  overtures,  and  other  or- 
chestral works  ;  the  special  feature  in  the  vocal 
music  was  the  singing  of  the  male  voice  choir, 
the  society's  original  plan  of  practising  exclu- 
sively music  written  for  male  voices  having  been 
rigidly  adhered  to.  The  society  ceased  to  exist 
in  1880,  owing  to  financial  difficulties  consequent 
upon  the  resignation  of  several  of  the  older 
members.  A  concert  was  given  on  May  11  of 
that  year  in  Steinway  HalL  o.  M. 

CLAGGET,  Charlbs,  a  violinist,  bom  at 
Watorford  in  1740,  became  leader  of  the  band 
at  the  theatre  in  Smock  Alley,  Dublin,  in  1764, 
retaining  the  post  till  1774.  He  was  noted  for 
his  skill  in  accompanying  the  voice.  He  was 
also  a  composer  of  songs  (one  of  which,  '  I've 
rifled  Flora's  painted  bowers,'  gained  much 
popularity),  and  of  duets  for  violins,  violin  and 
violoncello,  and  flutes.  Coming  to  London  in 
1776,  and  being  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind, 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
various  musical  instruments.  In  Dea  1776  he 
took  out  a  patent  for  'Improvements  on  the 
TioUn  and  other  instruments  played  on  finger 
boards,'  which  he  asserted  rendered  it  *  almost 
impossible  to  stop  or  play  out  of  tune.'  In 
August  1788  he  took  out  another  patent  for 
*  Methods  of  constructing  and  tuning  musical 
instruments  which  will  be  perfect  in  their  kind 
and  much  easier  to  be  performed  on  than  any 
hitherto  discovered.'     Among  these  were  the 


following : — '  A  new  instrument  called  the  Telio- 
chordon,  in  form  like  a  pianoforte,  but  capable 
of  being  put  much  better  in  tune,  for  the  grand 
pianoforte  or  harpsichord  divide  every  octave 
only  into  thirteen  parts  or  semitones,  whereas 
on  this  instrument  every  octave  can  be  divided 
into  thirty-nine  parte  or  gradations  of  sound ; 
for  any  finger-key  will,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
performer,  produce  three  different  degrees  of 
intonation.'  He  represented  that  by  this  in- 
strument all  thirds  and  fifths  could  be  liighly 
improved,  and  what  is  called  the  '  woulfe'  ent^j 
done  away  with. — A  method  of  uniting  two 
trumpete  or  horns,  one  in  D,  and  the  other  in 
E  flat,  so  that  the  mouthpiece  might  be  applied 
to  either  instanteneously,  thereby  getting  tho 
advantage  of  a  complete  chromatic  scale. — 
Tuning-forks  with  balls  or  weighto  for  the  mor» 
easy  tuning  of  musical  instruments. — A  new 
instrument  composed  of  a  proper  number  of  theeo 
tuning  forks  or  of  single  prongs  or  rods  of  metal 
fixed  on  a  stending  board  or  box  and  put  in 
vibration  by  finger  keys.  Or  a  celestina  stop 
made  by  an  endless  fillet  might  be  applied,  pro- 
ducing the  sounds  on  these  forks  or  prongs  as  it 
does  on  the  strings. — Tuning  keys  of  a  form 
which  rendered  them  steadier  and  easier  to  use 
than  others. — And  lastly,  a  better  method  of 
fitting  the  sounding  post  of  a  violin  to  ite  place. 
Clagget  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  '  Aiuton, 
or,  Ever-tuned  Oigan,  an  instrument  without 
pipes,  strings,  glasses,  or  bells,  which  will  never 
require  to  be  retuned  in  any  climate.'  Of  this 
instrument  and  others  he  published  a  descriptive 
account  under  the  title  of '  Musical  Phenomena.' 
He  kept  his  collection  of  instrumente  at  his 
house  in  Qreek  Street,  Soho,  which  he  called 
'The  Musical  Museum.'  About  1791  he  ex- 
hibited them  publicly  at  the  Hanover  Squaro 
Rooms.  On  Oct  31,  1793,  Clagget  gave  what 
he  termed  an  'Attic  Concert,'  at  the  King's 
Arms  Tavern,  Comhill,  several  of  the  pieces 
being  played  on  or  accompanied  by  the  various- 
instrumente  invented  or  improved  by  him.  The 
performance  was  interspersed  with  '  A  Discourse 
on  Musick,'  the  object  of  which  was  professedly 
to  prove  the  absolute  necessity  of  refining  the 
harmony  of  keyed  instrumente,  and  of  course  to 
insist  that  dagget's  inventions  had  effected  that 
object.  In  the  course  of  this  address  a  letter 
from  Haydn  to  Clagget,  dated  1792,  was  read, 
in  which  the  great  composer  expressed  his  fhll 
approbation  of  Clagget's  improvemente  on  the 
pianoforte  and  harpsichord.  The  discourse  waa 
published  with  the  word-book  of  the  ooncert,  and 
to  it  was  prefixed  a  well-engraved  portrait  of 
Olagget,  who  is  described  beneath  it  as  'Har- 
monizer  of  Musical  Instruments,'  etc  etc. 
He  is  represented  with  a  violin  bow  in  his 
right  hand,  and  in  the  left  one  of  the  sound- 
ing bars  of  his  'Aiuton.'  He  wrote  soms 
songs  and  a  duet  for  yiolins,  and  is  said  to- 
have  died  in  1820.  w.  H.  H. 
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CLAPISSON,  Antoins  Lofis,  bom  at  Naples, 
Sept  15,  1808,  died  at  Paria,  March  19,  1866, 
was  a  good  violin  player  before  beooming  a  com- 
poser, and  published  a  great  many  romances  and 
songs,  which  exhibit  an  easy  vein  of  melody. 
His  operas  are  '  La  Figurante'  (5  acts,  1838) ; 

*  La  Symphonic '  (1 889)  ;  '  La  Perruche  '(1840); 

*  Fr^  et  Mari '  (1841)  ;  *  Le  Code  noir '  (8  acts, 
1842);  <LesBergers-Trumeau'(1845);  *Gibby 
la  Comemuse '  (3  acts,  1846)  ;  'Jeanne  la  FoUe' 
<5  acts,  1848);  «La  Statue  ^uestre'  (1850); 
'  Les  Myst^res  d'Udolphe '  (3  acts,  1852)  ;  *  La 
Promise'  (8  acts,  1854);  'La  Fanchonnette ' 
<3  acts,  March  1,  1856) ;  '  Le  Sylphe'  (2  acts, 
Nov.  1856);  'Margot'  (8  acts,  1857);  'Les 
trois  Nicolas'  (3  acts,  1858);  and  'Madame 
Or^ire '  (3  acts,  1861).  The  plots  are  gener- 
ally poor,  and  many  of  them  were  unsuccessful. 
In  fact,  '  La  Promise '  and  '  La  Fanchonnette ' 
are  the  only  two  of  his  operas  which  gained 
public  favour.  There  is  however  much  good 
music  in  'Gibby,'  'Le  Code  noir,'  and  several 
others.  His  style  is  somewhat  bombastic  and 
deficient  in  genuine  inspiration  ;  but,  in  almost 
every  one  of  his  operas  there  are  to  be  found 
graceful  and  fluent  tunes,  fine  harmonies,  pathetic 
passages,  and  characteristic  effects  of  orchestra- 
tion. 

Clapisson  was  made  Chevalier  de  la  L^on 
d'Honneur  in  1847,  and  member  of  the  Institut 
in  1854.  He  collected  ancient  instruments  of 
music,  and  sold  his  collection  to  the  French 
Government  in  1861 ;  it  is  now  included  in  the 
museum  of  the  Conservatoire.  Annibale  dei 
Rossi's  splendid  spinet,  ornamented  with  precious 
stones  and  exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  was  bought  from  Clapisson.       o.  o. 

CLARABELLA.  A  wooden  organ  stop  (open) 
of  8-foot  pitch,  invented  by  Bishop.  Its  compass 
downward  extends  only  to  middle  C,  beingcarried 
further  by  means  of  stopped  wood  pipes.     T.  B. 

CLARI,  Giovanni  Carlo  Maria,  was  bom 
at  Pisa  about  1669.  He  studied  music  at  Bo- 
logna, under  the  well-known  Colonna,  of  whom 
he  has  always  been  considered  to  have  been  one 
of  the  best  pupils.  He  was  maestro  di  cappella 
at  Pistoia  about  1712,  at  Bologna  in  1720,  and 
at  Pisa  in  1736.  For  Bologna  he  wrote  in  1695 
an  opera  entitled '  II  Savio  delirante,'  which  had 
considerable  success.  But  his  renown  chiefly 
oomes  from  a  collection  of  vocal  duets  and  trios 
written  with  a  basso  continue  which  he  published 
between  1740  and  1747.  A  later  edition  i6 
extant,  published  by  Carli  of  Paris  in  1828,  and 
arranged  with  a  modem  accompaniment  for  the 
piano  by  a  Polish  composer  named  Mirecki,  who 
called  the  composer  '  Abate. '  In  these  his  novel 
treatment  of  fugue,  and  his  approach  towards  the 
modulation  of  later  times,  help  to  mark  an  epoch 
in  oompodtion,  and  stamp  hhn  as  a  progressive 
and  profound  musician.  [Several  of  the  duets 
were  the  subject  of  some  of  Handel's  appropria- 
tions, and  a  selection  of  them  was  published  by 


Dr.  Chiysander,  as  No.  4  of  the  'Supplemente' 
to  his  great  edition  of  HandeL] 

There  is  a  Stabat  Mater  by  Clari  in  C  minor 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen ;  and  Lands- 
berg  of  Rome  had  the  following  works  of  his : 
a  Mass  for  five  voices,  strings  and  organ ;  a 
Credo  for  four  voices  ;  Psalms  for  four  voices  in 
two  dialogued  choruses ;  a  De  Profundis  for  four 
voices  and  the  organ ;  a  Requiem  for  nine  voices, 
strings  and  organ  ;  a  Mass  di  Cappella  for  four 
voices  ;  some  Psalms  for  Complins  arranged  for 
two  choruses.  [A  fuller  catalogue  is  in  the 
Qtullen-Lexikon.]  Novello's 'Fitzwilliam  music* 
contains  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  composi- 
tions of  Clari's  from  Masses,  and  the  Stabat 
Mater,  which  for  science,  dignity,  and  sweetness 
fully  bear  out  his  reputation. 

The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but 
it  was  probably  about  1745.  B.  H.  p. 

CLARIBEL  See  Barnard,  Charlottb 
Alinoton. 

CLARINET  or  CLARIONET  (Fr.  Clari- 
netUf  Ger.  KlarinetU,  Ital.  Clarinetto).  An 
instrament  of  4-foot  tone,  with 
a  single  reed  and  smooth  quality, 
commonly  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented about  the  year  1690,  by 
Johann  Christopher  Denner,  at 
Nuremberg.  [The  late  Mr.  W. 
Chappell*s  opinion  that  he  could 
trace  the  instrament  bflusk  to 
medieval  times  as  the  shawm, 
schalm,  or  schalmuse  (Bist,  of 
Music f  L  264),  must  be  accepted 
in  a  very  general  way  only,  as 
these  names,  probably  derived 
from  calamus  (see  Chalumbau), 
signified  primarily  merely  an  in- 
strument made  from  a  reed,  or 
having  a  reed  as  its  source  of 
sound.  The  English  shawm  and 
German  schalroey  were  conical 
tubes  with  double  reeds,  and 
were,  therefore,  essentially  rudi- 
mentary oboes  and  not  clarinets, 
while  the  French  name  Chalu- 
meau  comes  to  us  in  connection 
with  a  cylindrical  tube  in  which 
a  single  beating  reed  was  cut. 
The  radical  difference  between 
the  clarinet  and  the  oboe  as  now 
understood,  as  lying  in  the  over- 
blowing to  the  twelfth  instead 
of  to  the  octave,  was  not  then 
known,  and  any  reed  instrament, 
cylindrical  or  conical,  and  with 
single  or  double  reed,  would  give 
the  same  fundamental  scale,  with 
only  slight  differences  of  tone 
quality  between  one  and  the 
other.  Hence  the  name  shawm 
and  its  variants  may  have  been  used  somewhat 
indiscriminately. 
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Tho  present  name  for  the  single  reed  instni- 
ment,  olsrinet  or  clarionet,  is  evidently  a  diminu- 
tiveof  C^ortno,  the  Italian  for  the  trumpet  taking 
the  highest  parts  in  trumpet  bands,  and  Clarion, 
the  English  equivalent  If  the  chief  character- 
istic  of  the  clarinet,  as  distinguished  from  the 
chalumeau,  that  w  to  say,  the  register  a  twelfth 
higher  than  the  fundamental,  obtained  by  open- 
ing the  '  speaker '  key,  is  considered,  a  corre- 
spondence Ib  seen  both  in  compass  and  brightness 
of  quality  between  the  instrument  and  the 
clarino. 

Mr.  y.  C.  Mahillon  {Catalogue  deKnpUf  ei 
aneUytique  du  Mus^  InstrvmmUU  du  Conserva- 
toire Royal  de  Muaique  de  BruxeUet^  1893) 
adduces  evidence  to  show  that  the  work  of 
Denner  in  the  transition  from  the  chalumeau 
to  the  clarinet  was  in  the  nature  of  slight 
modifications  rather  than  a  distinot  invention. 
Since  Denner's  time  the  instrument  has  been 
successively  improved  by  Stadler  of  Vienna, 
Iwan  MuUer,  Klos6,  and  others,  the  improve- 
ments, or  at  least  modifications,  being  continuous 
np  to  the  present  day.] 

In  1848  Klos^  completely  reorganised  the 
fingering  of  the  instrument,  on  the  system 
commonly  called  after  Boehm,  which  is  also 
applied  to  the  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoon.  A 
general  description  of  the  older  and  more  usual 
form  will  be  given.  It  may,  however,  be  re- 
marked here,  that  Boehm  or  Kiosk's  fingering 
is  hardly  so  well  adapted  to  this  as  to  the 
ootave-s^ed  instruments.  It  certainly  removes 
some  difficulties,  but  at  the  expense  of  greatly 
increased  complication  of  mechanism,  and  lia- 
bility to  get  out  of  order. 

[The  clarinet  consists  essentially  of  a  mouth- 
pieoe  furnished  with  a  single  beating  reed,  and 
a  cylindrical  tube  pierced  with  many  side-holes, 
terminating  in  a  bell.  The  fundamental  scale 
comprises  nineteen  semitones  from  e  in  the  bass 
stave  to  6b'.  As  the  lowest  note  is  emitted 
through  the  bell,  a  true  chromatic  scale  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  eighteen  side -holes  as  a 
minimum,  but  the  simplest  clarinet  in  customary 
use  at  the  present  day,  and  known  as  the  ordin- 
ary thirteen-keyed  instrument,  has  twenty  side- 
holes,  of  which  seven  are  closed  by  the  left 
thumb  and  by  the  first,  second,  and  third  fingers 
of  the  right  and  left  hands,  two  by  the  little 
fingers  acting  through  open  standing  keys,  one 
by  an  open  standing  key  closed  by  either  or  both 
of  the  second  and  third  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
acting  by  means  of  ring  touch-pieces,  and  eleven 
by  closed  keys.  The  thumb  and  finger-holes 
being  dosed,  and  the  keys  untouched,  the  note 
produced  is  g^  and  the  raising  of  the  fingers 
successively  gives  a,  ft,  (j',  (f ,  «',  ft't  ^t  the  last 
note  8oun(Ung  from  the  thumb-hole.  The  clos- 
ing of  the  two  lower  keys  gives  the  low /and  e, 
intermediate  semitones  are  obtained  by  keys, 
and  by  the  same  means  the  range  of  the  fimda- 
mentid  compass  upwards  is  completed  from  ^, 


the  thumb -hole  note,  often  called  'the  open 
note,'  to  W-  The  liiumb-key,  giving  6b'»  is 
very  genendly  known  as  the  '  sp^er-key,'  as 
when  it  is  open  the  twelfths  speak  instead  of 
the  fundamental  notes.]  This  register^  is  tenned 
Chalumeau  (see  Abbreviations,  p.  4a,  and 
Chalumbau,  p.  4956),  and  is  of  a  somewhat 
different  quality  from  the  higher  notes.  The 
latter  are  obtained  by  a  contrivance  which  forms 
the  chief  initial  difficulty  in  learning  the  instru- 
ment, but  has  the  advantage  of  giving  it  a  very 
extended  compass.  The  lever  of  the  Bb  key 
named  above  ends  dose  to  the  back  thumb-hole, 
and  answers  a  double  purpose.  In  conjunction 
with  the  At}  key  it  produces  its  own  open  note, 
but  when  ndsed  by  the  point  of  the  left  thumbs 
while  the  ball  of  tiie  same  doses  the  back  hole, 
it  serves  to  determine  a  node  within  the  tube, 
and  raises  the  pitch  by  an  interval  of  a  twelfth. 
If  all  the  side-holes  be  now  closed  by  the  fingers, 
the  note  issuing  by  the  bell  is  Bt},  in  the  treble 
stave,  and  by  successive  removal  of  fingers  or 
opening  of  keys  fifteen  more  semitones  are  ob- 
tained, reaching  to  ^"  sharp  ;  the  thumb  being 
constantly  kept  at  its  double  duty  of  closing 
the  Q  hole  and  opening  the  Bb  key.  With  the 
high  Qtt  what  may  be  termed  the  natural  scale 
of  the  instrument  ends,  although  a  whole  octave 
more  of  notes  may  be  got  by  cross -fingerings, 
depending  considerably  on  the  individual  skill 
of  the  player.  It  is  usually  understood  that 
the  extreme  note  obtainable  is  (/'"  natural  or 
sharp,  an  octave  above  that  just  given.  But  it 
is  most  undesirable  to  write  for  the  instrument 
above  the  intermediate  ^"^  and  in  piano  passages 
above  (T.  We  thus  have  in  all  three  octaves 
and  a  sixth,  of  which  the  lower  three  octaves 
are  perfectly  available  for  legitimate  use,  and 
which,  it  will  be  presently  shown,  are  consider- 
ably extended  by  the  employment  of  several 
instruments  in  difiiBrent  keys. 

The  mouthpiece  is  a  conical  stopper,  flattened 
on  one  side  to  form  the  table  for  tiie  reed,  and 
thinned  to  a  chisel  edge  on  the  other  for  con- 
venience to  the  lips.  The  cylindrical  bore  passes 
about  two- thirds  up  the  inside,  and  there  termin- 
ates in  a  hemispherical  end.  From  this  bore  a 
lateral  orifice  is  cut  into  the  table,  about  an 
inch  long  and  half  as  wide,  which  is  closed  in 
playing  by  the  thin  end  of  the  reed.  The  table 
on  which  the  reed  lies,  instead  of  being  flat,  is 
purposely  curved  backwards  towards  the  point, 
so  as  to  leave  a  gap  or  slit  about  the  thickness 
of  a  sixpence  between  the  end  of  the  mouthpiece 
and  the  point  of  the  reed.  It  is  on  the  vibration 
of  the  reed  against  this  curved  table  that  the 
sound  of  the  instrument  depends.  The  curve  of 
the  table  is  of  considerable  importance.  [See 
MouTHPixcB.  ]  The  reed  itself  is  a  thin  flat  slip 
cut  from  a  kind  of  tall  grass  {arundo  8ativa% 
commonly,  though  incorrectly,  termed  'cane.' 


1  Berlks  mthar  muMOMnrily  i 
COmIiuimmi  m  <Ehm  Moond. 
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\8ee  RxsD.]  It  is  flattened  on  one  side,  and 
thinned  on  the  other  to  a  feather-edge.  The 
older  players  secured  this  to  the  table  of  the 
mouthpiece  by  a  waxed  cord,  but  a  double 
metallic  band  with  two  small  screws,  termed  a 
ligature,  is  now  employed.  The  reed  was  origin- 
ally turned  upwards,  so  as  to  rest  against  the 
upper  lip  ;  but  this  necessitated  the  holding  of 
the  instrument  at  a  large  ungraceful  angle  from 
the  body,  and  caused  it  to  bear  against  a  weaker 
mass  of  muscles  than  is  the  case  when  it  is 
directed  downwards.  In  England,  France, 
and  Belgium  it  is  always  held  in  the  latter 
position. 

The  compass  given  above  is  that  of  an  in- 
strument in  0,  which  sounds  corresponding  notes 
to  the  violin,  descending  three  semitones  below 
'  fiddle  G.*  But  the  0  darinet  is  not  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  orchestra  or  military  bands. 
The  latter  employ  an  instrument  in  B^,  sounding 
two  semitones  below  its  written  position,  and 
consequently  standing  in  the  key  of  two  flats. 
For  the  acuter  notes  they  use  a  smaller  clarinet 
in  £b,  which  sounds  a  minor  third  above  its 
written  scale,  and  stands  in  three  flats.  This 
is  also  employed  occasionally  in  the  modem 
orchestra  by  Richard  Strauss  and  others.  In 
the  usual  orchestra  an  instrument  in  A,  sound- 
ing a  minor  third  below  the  corresponding 
note  of  a  0  instrument,  is  much  used,  and 
stands  in  three  sharps.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  Bb  and  A  clarinets  respectively  lower  the 
range  of  the  lowest  note  to  dti  and  c%,  thus 
augmenting  the  whole  compass  of  the  instru- 
ment They  also  have  the  advantage  of 
lessening  tlie  number  of  flats  and  sharps  in 
the  signature.  Although  the  clarinet  has 
been  much  improved  it  still  presents  great 
difficulties  in  extreme  keys,  and  these  are  to 
some  extent  avoided  by  the  Bb  instruments 
lessening  the  flats  by  two  in  flat  keys,  and  the 
A  instrument  the  sharps  by  three  in  sharp 
signatures.  A  melody  in  0  would  thus  have  to 
be  played  in  Q  by  the  F,  in  A  by  the  £b»  in  D 
by  the  Bb,  and  in  Eb  by  the  A  clarinets.  The 
following  table  shows  how  the  notes  will  be 
written  for  each  instrument,  so  as  to  sound  like 
those  of  the  0  clarinet : — 


4.Eb     „       ^¥^-rJ-J-^J^ 


6.  F 


6.  For  Oomo  di  bassetto  in  F : 


7.  The  Italians — as  Oavallini  and  Ganongia — 
sometimes  write  for  the  Bb  clarinet  in  the  tenor 

def ;  [fl     p      sounding  ^    f  ,-  as  if  written 

in  the  ordinary  way  (No.  2  above). 

~  The  two  intrinsic  flats  of  the  instru- 
ment have  of  course  to  be  supplied 
by  the  player. 

Besides  the  four  instruments  already  named 
others  are  occasionally  used.  A  small  clarinet 
in  F,  above  the  G  instrument,  has  been  happily 
given  up,  except  in  an  occasional  piece  of 
German  dance  music  The  D,  between  these 
two,  is  also  considered  by  some  composers  to 
blend  better  with  the  violins  than  the  graver- 
pitched  clarinets.  There  is  a  clarinet  in  H  (i.^. 
Bq)  in  Mozart's  'Idomeneo.'  Below  the  A 
clarinet  we  also  have  several  others.  One  in  Ab 
is  useful  in  military  music  In  F  we  have  the 
tenor  clarinet,  known  also  as  the  alto  darinet, 
and  the  como  di  bassetto  or  basset-horn,  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  fandly.  The 
tenor  in  Eb  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  this 
as  the  Bb  does  to  the  C,  and  is  conseauently 
used  in  military  bands.  [Basset-Horn.  J  Pro- 
ceeding still  lower  in  the  scale  we  arrive  at  the 
bass  clarinets.  The  commonest  of  these  is  in 
Bb,  the  octave  of  the  ordinary  instrument,  and 
Wagner  has  written  for  an  A  basso.  They  are 
none  of  them  perfectly  satisfactory  as  examples 
of  the  characteristic  darinet  tone,  which  seems 
to  end  with  the  oomo  di  bassetto.  [See  Bass 
Clarinet.] 

Hdmholtz  has  analysed  the  tone  and  musical 
character  of  the  clarinet  among  the  other  wind- 
instruments,  and  shows  that  tiie  sounds  proper 
to  the  reed  itself  are  hardly  ever  employed, 
being  very  sharp  and  of  harsh  quality ;  those 
actually  produced  being  lower  in  pitch,  depend- 
ent on  liie  length  of  the  column  of  air,  and 
corresponding  to  the  sounds  proper  to  a  stopped 
organ-pipe.  With  a  cylindrical  tube  these  are 
the  thinl,  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth  partial 
sounds  of  the  fundamental  tone.  The  upper 
register  rising  a  twelfth  from  the  lower  or 
chalumeau,  seems  to  carry  out  the  same  law 
in  another  form.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
conical  tubes  of  the  oboe  and  bassoon  corre- 
spond to  open  pipes  of  the  same  length,  in 
which  the  octave,  the  twelfth,  and  the  double 
octave  form  the  first  three  terms  of  the  series. 
See  his  paper  in  the  Journal  filr  reine  und 
angetoandie  MathenuUikf  vol.  Ivii  [See,  for 
quality  of  tone,  notes  by  D.  J.  Blaikley  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Musicai  Asaocialion, 
1879-80,  p.  84.] 

The  lowest  note  of  the  register  is  dearly  an 
arbitrary  matter.     It  has  probably  been  die- 
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tated  by  the  fsot  that  nine  of  the  ten  available 
digits  are  fully  occupied.  But  M.  Sax,  whose 
improvements  in  wind-instruments  have  sur- 
passed those  which  explicitly  bear  his  name,  has 
extended  the  scale  another  semitone  by  adding 
another  key  for  the  right  little  finger.  Even  the 
octave  0  can  be  touched  by  employing  the  right 
thumb,  which  at  present  merely  supports  the 
instrument.  It  is  always  so  employed  in  the 
basset-horn,  and  a  Bb  instrument  thus  ex- 
tended must  have  been  known  to  Mozart, 
who  writes  the  beautiful  obbligato  to  'Parto,* 
in  his  *  Clemenza  di  Tito,'  down  to  bass  Bb,  » 
major  third  below  the  instrument  as  now 
made. 

To  whatever  period  we  may  ascribe  the  in- 
vention of  the  clarinet,  it  is  certain  that  it  does 
not  figure  in  the  scores  of  the  earlier  composers. 
Bach  and  Handel  never  use  it.  An  instrument 
entitled  Chalumeau  appears  in  the  writings  of 
Qluck,  to  which  Berlioz  appends  the  note  that  it 
is  now  unknown  and  obsolete.  This  may  have 
been  a  clarinet  in  some  form.  Haydn  uses  it 
very  sparingly.  Most  of  hia  symphonies  are 
without  the  part,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
his  church  music.  There  is,  however,  a  fine  trio 
for  two  clarinets  and  bassoon  in  the  '  Et  Incar- 
natus '  of  the  First  Mass,  and  there  are  one  or 
two  prominent  passages  in  the  '  Creation, '  especi- 
ally obbligatos  to  the  air  '  With  verdure  clad,' 
and  'On  mighty  pens,'  and  a  quartet  of  reeds 
accompanying  the  trio  'On  Thee  each  living 
•oul  awaits.'  But  it  is  with  Mozart  that  the 
instrument  first  becomes  a  leading  orchestral 
voice.  *  Ah,  if  we  had  but  clarinets  too  ! '  says 
he :  <  you  cannot  imagine  the  splendid  effect  of 
a  symphony  with  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets' 
(Letter  119).  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful, 
or  more  admirably  adapted  to  its  tone  than  the 
parts  provided  for  it  in  his  vocal  and  instru- 
mental works.  Thesymphony  in  £b  is  sometimes 
called  the  Clarinet  Symphony  from  this  reason, 
the  oboes  being  omitted  as  if  to  ensure  its 
prominence.  There  is  a  concerto  for  clarinet 
with  full  orchestra  (Kochel,  No.  622)  which 
is  in  his  best  style.  For  the  tenor  clarinet  or 
basset-horn,  the  opera  of  'Clemenza  di  Tito' 
is  freely  scored,  and  an  elaborate  obbligato  is 
allotted  to  it  in  the  song  *Non  piii  di  fiori.' 
His  '  Requiem '  contains  two  comi  di  bassetto, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  reed-instruments, 
except  bassoons.  His  chamber  and  concerted 
music  is  more  fall  for  clarinets  than  that 
of  any  other  writer,  except  perhaps  Weber. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  many  of 
his  great  works,  especially  the  '  Jupiter '  Sym- 
phony, should  be  without  parts  for  the  in- 
strument, notwithstanding  his  obvious  know- 
ledge of  its  value  and  beauty.  The  ordinary 
explanation  is  probably  the  true  one  ;  namely, 
that  being  attached  to  a  small  court,  he 
seldom  hod  at  his  disposal  a  foil  band  of  in- 
strumentaliBts. 


Beethoven,  on  the  other  hand.  Hardly  writes  a 
single  work  without  clarinets.  Indeed  there  is 
a  distinct  development  of  this  part  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  his  symphonies.  The 
trio  of  the  First  contains  a  passage  of  import- 
ance, but  of  such  simplicity  that  it  might  be 
allotted  to  the  trumpet.  The  Larghetto  (in 
A)  of  his  Second  Symphony  is  full  of  melodious 
and  easy  passages  for  two  clarinets.  It  is  not 
until  we  reach  the  '  Pastoral '  Symphony  that 
difficulties  occur ;  the  passage  near  the  close 
of  the  first  movement  being  singularly  trying 
to  the  player : — 


But  the  Eighth  Symphony  contains  a  passage 
in  the  Trio,  combined  with  the  horns,  which 
few  performers  can  execute  with  absolute  oor- 


etc 


rectness.  Beethoven  does  not  seem  to  have 
appreciated  the  lower  register  of  this  instrument. 
All  his  writings  lie  in  the  up]>er  part  of  its 
scale,  and,  except  an  occasional  bit  of  pure 
accompaniment,  there  is  nothing  out  of  tho 
compass  of  the  violin. 

Mendelssohn,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
revel  in  the  chalumeau  notes.  He  leads  off*  the 
Scotch  Symphony,  the  introductory  notes  of 
Elijah,'  and  the  grand  chords  of  the  overture 
to  *Ruy  Bias'  with  these,  and  appears  fully 
aware  of  the  singular  power  and  resonance  which 
enables  them  to  balance  even  the  trombones. 
Throughout  his  works  the  parts  for  clarinet  are 
fascinating,  and  generally  not  difficult.  The 
lovely  second  subject  in  the  overture  to  the 
*  Hebrides '  (after  the  reprise) — 


the  imitative  passage  for  two  clarinets,  which 
recurs  several  times  in  the  Overture  to  *  Melu- 
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and  the  rolling  wave-like  passages  in  his '  Meeres- 
sUlle,'  deserve  speoial  mention.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  occasional  phrases  of  great 
complexity  in  his  works.  The  scherzo  of 
the  Scotch  Symphony,  the  saltarello  of  the 
Italian,  are  cases  in  point ;  but  even  these 
are  exceeded  by  a  few  notes  in  the  scherzo 
of  the  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  which 
are  all  but  unplayable. 

Weber  appears  to  have  had  a  peculiar  love 
for  the  clarinet.  Not  only  has  he  written 
several  great  works  especially  for  it,  but  his 
orchestral  oompositions  abound  in  figures  of  ex- 
treme beauty  and  novelty.  The  weird  effect  of 
the  low  notes  in  the  overture  to  'Der  Frei- 
schiitz,'  followed  by  the  pas^onate  recitative 
which  oomes  later  in  the  same  work — both  of 
which  recur  in  the  opera  itself — will  suggest 
themselves  to  all ;  as  will  the  cantabile  phrase 
in  the  overture  to  'Oberon,'  the  doubling  of 
the  low  notes  with  the  violoncellos,  and  the 
difficult  arpeggios  for  flutes  and  clarinets 
commonly  known  as  the  'drops  of  water.' 
His  Mass  in  0  is  marked  throughout  by  a 
very  unusual  employment  of  the  clarinets 
on  their  lower  notes,  forming  minor  chords 
with  the  bassoons.  This  work  is  also  singular 
in  being  written  for  Bb  clarinets,  although 
in  a  sharp  key.  The  'Credo,'  however,  has 
a  characteristic  melody  in  a  congenial  key, 
where  a  bold  leap  of  two  octaves  exhibits  to 
advantage  the  large  compass  at  the  composer's 
disposaL 

Meyerbeer  and  Spohr  both  employ  the  clari- 
nets extensively.  The  former,  however,  owing 
to  his  friendship  with  Sax,  was  led  to  substitute 
the  bass  clarinets  in  some  places.  [Bass  Clari- 
net.] Spohr  has  written  two  concertos  for  the 
instrument,  both— especially  the  second — of  ex- 
treme difficulty.  But  he  has  utilised  its  great 
powers  in  concerted  music,  and  as  an  obbligato 
accompaniment  to  the  voice,  both  in  his  oper- 
atic works  and  his  oratorios,  and  in  the  six 
songs,  of  which  the  '  Bird  and  the  Maiden '  is 
the  best  known. 

An  account  of  this  instrument  would  be  in- 
complete without  mention  of  Rossini's  writings. 
In  the  'Stabat  Mater'  he  has  given  it  some 
exquisite  and  appropriate  passages,  but  in  other 
works  the  difficulties  assigned  to  it  are  all  but 
insuperable.  The  overtures  to  'Semiramide,' 
'  Otello,'  and  '  Gazza  Ladra,*  are  all  exceedingly 
open  to  this  objection,  and  exhibit  the  care- 
lessness of  scoring  which  mars  his  incomparable 
gift  of  melody. 
VOL.  I 


No  instrument  has  a  greater  scope  in  the  form 
of  solo  or  concerted  music  specially  written  for  it. 
Much  of  this  w  not  so  well  known  in  this  country 
as  it  ought  to  be.  The  writer  has  therefore 
compiled,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Beddome,  whose  collection  of  clarinet  music  is 
all  but  complete,  a  list  of  the  principal  composi- 
tions by  great  writers,  in  which  it  takes  a 
prominent  part.  This  is  appended  to  the 
present  notice. 

A  few  words  are  required  in  concluding,  as  to 
the  weak  points  of  the  instrument.  It  is  singu- 
larly susceptible  to  atmospheric  changes,  and 
rises  in  pitch  very  considerably  with  warmth. 
It  is  therefore  essential,  after  playing  some 
time,  to  flatten  the  instrument ;  a  caution  often 
neglected.  On  the  other  hand  it  does  not  bear 
large  alterations  of  pitch  without  becoming  out 
of  tune.  In  this  respect  it  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  the  orchestral  instruments,  and  for  this 
reason  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  exercise  the 
privilege  now  granted  by  ancient  usage  to  the 
oboe  ;  that,  namely  of  giving  the  pitch  to  the 
band.  In  the  band  of  the  Crystal  Palace  this 
was  done,  and  it  is  done  in  some  other  bands  ; 
it  deserves  general  imitation.  Moreover,  the 
use  of  three,  or  at  least  two,  difierent-pitched 
instruments  in  the  orchestra,  is  a  source  of 
discord,  which  it  requires  large  experience  to 
counteract.  Many  performers  meet  the  diffi* 
culty  to  some  extent  by  dispensing  with  the  0 
clarinet,  the  weakest  of  the  three.  Composen 
would  do  well  to  write  as  little  for  it  as  may  be 
practicable.  Mendelssohn,  in  his  Symphonies, 
prefers  to  write  for  the  A  clarinet  in  three  flats 
rather  than  for  the  C  in  its  natural  key,  thus 
gaining  a  lower  compass  and  more  fulness  of 
tone.  [The  inconvenience  of  changing  from  a 
warm  to  a  cold  clarinet  has  been  one  of  the 
reasons  given  to  justify  the  ingenious  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  design  an  instrument 
that  can  be  transposed  as  from  AQ  to  Bb  with- 
out sufiering  in  quality.  Mr.  Buffet  exhibited 
such  an  instrument  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1867,  and  more  recently,  the  late  Mr.  Jas. 
Clinton  brought  out  a  very  cleverly  contrived 
instrument  of  the  kind.  In  such  instruments, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  attain  to  really  accu- 
rate intonation,  and  there  are  also  the  objections 
of  increased  weight,  cost,  and  liability  to  get 
out  of  order.]  Lastly,  the  whole  beauty  of  the 
instrument  depends  on  the  management  of  the 
reed.  A  player,  however  able,  is  very  much  at 
the  mercy  of  this  part  of  the  mechanism.  A 
bad  reed  not  only  takes  all  quality  away,  but 
exposes  its  possessor  to  the  utterance  of  the 
horrible  shriek  termed  couae  (i.e.  'quack')  by 
the  French,  and  'a  goose'  in  the  vernacular. 
There  is  no  instrument  in  which  failure  of 
lip  or  deranged  keys  produce  so  unmusical  a 
result,  or  one  so  impossible  to  conceal ;  and 
proportionate  care  should  be  exerdsed  in  its 
prevention. 
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oriifimal  workt,  ma  mrrmmiftrntmu. 

MosABiT.— Trio  for  oUrlnct.  vloU,  and  piano,  op.  14 ;  Two  Barmk' 

•d«B  for  two  oboes,  two  duineta.  two  horna,  and  two  baa^wna.  opp. 

14  and  97 ;  Qolntat  for  oboa,  olarlnat.  bom.  baaaoon,  and  pUno,  op. 

SB;  Oonoaito  for  oUrinet  and   on^aatim,  <^  107:  Qututat  for 

darlnat  and  atringa,  op^  101 ;  Grand  Baranada  for  two  oboaa.  two 

darlneta.  two  baaaet-homa,  two  Franeh  bona,  two  buaoona^  and 

doabla  haaaofni 
BsOTBom.— Thraa  Dveta  for  eUrlnat  and  baaaoon;  Trio  for 

oUrinat,  TloloneaUo,  and  pUno.  op.  11 ;  (>alnt«t  for  oboa.  olariiMt. 

horn,  baaaoon.  and  pUno,  op.  10 ;  Grand  Baptet  lor  Tiolin.  riola. 

TlolonoeUo,  oontra-baaao.  darinat.  bom.  and  baaaoon,  op. »;  tha 
impoaar  aa  trio  for  olarlnat,  Ttolonoallo,  and 
}  oUrineta.  two  hwna.  and  two  baaMK«na.  op. 
aa,  two  elarinata,  two  homa.  and  two  baaaoona, 

op.'  108 ;  EoDdlno  fw  two  oboaa,  two  aUrlnata,  two  homa,  and  two 


piano;  Bm 
WiO  tat 


Saatet  lor  two  c 


for  two  oboaa,  two  el 


>.  opk « ;  Air  and  Yariatlona,  opk  » ;  Qolntet 
for  clarinat  and  atriug  quartat,  op.  94 ;  Coneartanta  duat,  olarinat 
and  plMio,  op.  48 ;  Oonoarto  1,  with  orohaatra,  op.  7S ;  Conoarto  % 
with  orohiiatira.  op.  7^ 

Bronu— Conoarto  1,  for  <darlnet  and  orehaatra.  op.  96 :  Oonoarto 
%  for  olartnat  and  on^Matra,  op.  67 ;  Nonat  for  atrijiga,  flata.  oboe, 
Marlnat.  bom,  and  baaaoon.  op.  SI ;  Ootat  for  rlolin.  two  rloUa, 
Tlolonoello,  baaao.  darinat.  and  two  homa,  op.  Ml ;  Quintet  fbr  flat*, 
dartnet.  bom,  baaaoon,  and  piano,  op.  68 :  Sisptet  tor  piano,  Tiolin. 
▼lolonoaUo,  and  aama  wind.  op.  14^;  Biz  aonga,  with  olarlnat 
obbllfato,  op.  lot. 

BoHUMAn.  —  Fantaalaatttoka  for  olarlnet  and  piano,  op.  71; 
MkhrohenanKhlangen,  for  olarinat.  Tlola,  and  piano,  op.  in. 

Bkauo.— Trio  in  A  minor,  for  piano,  darlnet,  and  rlolonoaUa^ 
op.  114:  Quintet,  for  olarlnet  and  atrinfi,  in  D,  op.  116;  two 
aonataa,  olarinat  and  piano,  <^  190. 

Onuiw.— Septet  for  flute,  oboe,  darlnet,  bora,  baaaoon.  donbia 

,  op.  79;  Nonet  for  atringa,  flute,  oboe,  darinat, 

on.  opL  T7 ;  Bastet  for  piano,  flute,  darinat.  bom, 

i,  and  double  baaa,  op.  80. 


i  piano,  op. 
1  naaaorm.  < 


KAi.LiwonA.— Yarlationa  with  ordiastra,  op.  198. 
A.  Bom  ano.— Quintet  for  clarinet  and  atrfnga.  op. 
Htmmu-MiUtwy  Septet,  op.  114. 


07. 


C.  KmsOTsnu— Trio  for  piano,  darlnet,  and  baaaoon,  op.  48; 
Septet  fbr  rlolin.  viola,  TlolonoeUo,  oontra-baaao,  olarinat.  hom. 
and  baaaon,  op.  09. 

B.  Nbokoiul— Quintet  for  darinat  and  atrinfl^  op.  8. 

A.  Reioka.— Quintet  for  clarinet  and  atringa;  Twenty-four 
qulntata  for  flute,  oboe,  darlnet.  bora,  and  baaaoon,  opp.  t&n,  90i 
100. 

B.  Pavbe.— Quintet  for  piano,  oboa.  olarlaet,  bom,  and  baaaoon, 
opu44. 

Bsnuon.— Conoertoa,  opp.  08a,  146, 180. 

BTAvronn.— Three  Intermeail  for  clarinet  and  piano,  op.  18. 

B.  Coi:.BUiWB  Tayloe.— Four  diaiaoteriatio  waltaea.  darinat 


w.  H.  8. ,  with  additions  and  correotionB  by  d.  j.  b. 

CLARINO.  The  Italian  name  for  a  trumpet 
of  small  bore,  used  chiefly  in  its  extreme  upper 
register.     (See  Tbumpet.)  d.  j.  b. 

CLARION.  An  organ  reed  stop  of  4  ft. 
pitch,  the  treble  portion  of  which  is  carried 
upwards  by  means  of  open  flue  pipes  voiced  to 
match  the  tone.  T.  B. 

CLARK,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Scothon,  was 
bom  in  London  of  Irish  parents,  Not.  16, 1840. 
He  received  his  earliest  musical  instruction  from 
his  mother,  a  pupil  of  Chopin  and  Mrs.  Ander- 
son. His  musical  tastes  became  so  strongly 
developed  that  he  was  soon  sent  to  Paris  to 
study  the  piano  and  harmony  with  Sergent, 
oi^nist  of  Notre  Dame,  and  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen was  appointed  organist  of  the  Regent 
Square  Church.  He  next  studied  under  E.  J. 
Hopkins,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  where  his  masters  were 
Stemdale  Bennett,  Ooss,  Engel,  Pinsuti,  and 
Pettit.  In  1858  he  published  a  Method  for  the 
Harmonium,  and  for  a  few  years  was  organist 
at  different  churches  in  London.  In  1865  he 
founded  a  'College  of  Music'  for  students  of 
church  music  and  the  organ.  Soon  after  this 
he  became  organist  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
He  graduated  Mus.Bao.  in  1867,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Head  Master  of  St  Michael's  Grammar 
School,  Brighton.  Six  months  later  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  afterwards  priest     He 


next  went  to  Leipzig,  where  he  studied  under 
Reinecke,  Richter,  etc.  When  in  charge  of  the 
English  church  at  Stuttgart,  he  pursued  his 
musical  studies  under  Lebert,  Kriiger,  and  Pruck- 
ner.  In  1873  he  returned  to  London,  and  in 
1875  resumed  his  connection  with  the  London 
Organ  SchooL  In  1878  he  represented  English 
organ-playing  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  B^des 
being  a  remarkable  executant  on  the  oi^gan,  he 
had  great  facility  in  composition.  His  works, 
which  amount  to  over  five  himdred,  consist 
principally  of  small  organ  and  pianoforte  pieces, 
many  of  which  have  attained  great  popularity. 
He  died  in  London,  July  5,  1888.      w.  b.  s. 

CLARK,  J.  MoiR,  bom  at  Aberdeen  about 
1863,  was  a  pupil  of  Professor  Prout  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  1883-86,  and  after- 
wimia  went  to  study  in  Germany.  Among  his 
most  remarkable  works  is  a  quintet  for  piano 
and  strings  in  F,  first  played  in  Dresden  in 
1892,  and  introduced  to  England  by  Miss  Dora 
Bright  in  the  following  year.  It  even  obtained 
an  entrance  into  the  programme  of  a  Popular 
Concert  in  November  1894.  Some  pianoforte 
variations  were  also  played  by  Miss  Bright  in 
1889,  and  a  suite  for  piano  and  flute  was 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  F.  Griffiths  in  1898 ;  a 
Scotch  Suite  for  orchestra  was  performed  by  the 
Stock  Exchange  Orchestral  Society  in  1895.    M. 

CLARK,  Richard,  was  bom  at  Datchet, 
Bucks,  April  5,  1780.  At  an  early  age  he  be> 
came  a  chorister  at  St  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
under  Dr.  Aylward,  and  at  Eton  College  under 
Stephen  Heather.  In  1802  he  succeeded  his 
grandfather,  John  Sale,  the  elder,  as  lay  clerk  at 
St  Geoige's  Chapel  and  Eton  College ;  these 
appointments  he  held  until  1811.  In  1805  he 
officiated  as  deputy  in  the  metropolitan  choirs, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  Glee  Club.  In  1811  he  obtained  the  places 
of  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  vicar- 
chonU  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  1820  succeeded 
Joseph  Corfe  as  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
In  1814  Clark  published  a  volume  of  the  words 
of  the  most  favourite  glees,  madrigals,  roimds, 
and  catches,  with  a  preface  containing  an  account 
of  the  song  'God  save  the  King,'  the  composition 
of  which  he  there  attributed  to  Henry  Carey. 
A  second  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1824, 
but  the  subject  of  the  popular  tune  was  omitted, 
Clark  having  in  1822  published  a  separate 
volume  assigning  its  composition  to  Dr.  John 
Bull.  [See  God  save  the  Kino.]  Clark 
distinguished  himself  by  his  assiduity  in  en- 
deavouring to  procure  for  the  various  cathedral 
and  collegiate  choirs  a  restitution  of  their  statu- 
tory rights  and  privileges.  He  was  the  composer 
of  a  few  anthems,  chants,  and  glees,  and  the 
author  of  several  pamphlets  on  ffandsl  and 
the  Harmonious  Blacksmiih,  etc  ;  ffamdeVs 
*  Messiah  * ;  the  derivation  of  the  word  '  Madri- 
gale,'  Musical  Pitchy  etc  He  died  Oct  5, 
1856.  w.  H.  H. 
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CLARKE,  Jeremiah,  bom  about  1669  (most 
probably  much  earlier),  was  a  chorister  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Blow.  After  leaving 
the  choir  he  became,  for  a  short  time,  organist 
of  Winchester  College  1692-95  (see  P.  Hayes's 
Edrmoniea  Wiccamica),  In  1 693  his  master,  Dr. 
Blow,  resigned  in  lus  favour  the  appointments  of 
almoner  and  master  of  the  children  of  St.  Paul's 
CathedraL  In  1695  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  St.  Paul's  and  a  vicar  chond  in  1705.  Cn 
July  7,  1700,  Clarke,  and  his  fellow -pupil, 
William  Croft,  were  sworn  in  as  gentlemen  ex- 
traordinary of  the  Chapel  Royal,  with  the  joint 
reversion  of  an  organist's  place,  whenever  one 
ahould  fall  vacant,  a  contingency  which  happened 
on  May  15,  1704,  by  the  death  of  Francis  Pig- 
gott,  on  which  Clarke  and  Croft  were  on  May  25 
sworn  in  as  joint  organists.  [For  New  Year's 
Day  1706-7,  Clarke  composed  an  ode  beginning 

*  O  Harmony,  where's  now  thy  power?'  the  MS. 
of  which  is  in  the  Bodleian  (MS.  Mus.  C.  6)]. 
Clarke  having  the  misfortune  to  become  en- 
amoured of  a  lady  whose  position  in  life  rendered 
his  union  with  her  hopeless,  fell  into  a  state  of 
despondency,  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
shot  himself  [at  his  house  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard on  Dec.  1,  1707,  and  was  buried  in  the 
New  Crypt  of  St  Paul's  Dec.  3.  See  the 
Athenecum  of  April  2, 1887].  Clarke  composed 
several  anthems,  chiefly  of  a  pathetic  kind,  but 
not  deficient  either  in  force  or  dignity.  [One 
of  the  most  important  was  an  '  Ode  on  the 
Glorious  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Yiigin,' 
beginning  *Hark,  she's  call'd,*  for  solos  (two 
sopranos,  two  altos,  tenor,  and  bass),  and  chorus 
with  accompaniment  for  two  trumpets,  two 
flutes,  strings,  and  continue.  An  early  MS.  of 
it  is  at  St.  Michael's,  Tenbury.]  He  was  the 
original  composer  of  Dryden's    famous    ode, 

*  Alexander's  Feast,'  which  was  performed  at 
Stationers'  Hall  on  the  occasion  for  which  it  was 
written,  the  feast  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  Nov.  22, 
1697,  and  at  two  or  three  concerts  shortly  after- 

.  wards ;  but  the  music  was  not  printed,  and  seems 
now  irretrievably  lost  In  1699  Clarke  (in 
conjunction  with  Daniel  Purcell  and  Richard 
Leveridge)  composed  the  music  for  the  opera 
'The  Island  Princess,*  and  (jointly  with  Daniel 
Purcell)  for  the  opera  *  The  World  in  the  Moon,* 
1697.  He  also  furnished  music  for  'The  Fond 
Husband'  (1676),  Sedley's  'Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra* (1677),  'Titus  Andronicus*  (1687),  'A 
Wife  for  any  Man,'  '  The  Campaigners  *  (1698)  ; 
'The  Bath*(l701)  ;  'All  for  the  Better*  (1702), 
and  'The  Committee'  (1706),  besides  composing 
an  ode  in  praise  of  the  Island  of  Barbados,  a 
cantata,  some  lessons  for  the  harpsichord,  and 
numerous  songs  published  in  the  collections  of 
the  day.  w.  h.  h. 

CLARKE,  John,  Mus.D.,  afterwards  known 
as  Clarke-Whitfeld,  was  bom  at  Qloucester, 
Dec.  18, 1770,  and  received  his  musical  education 
at  Oxford  under  Dr.  Philip  Hayes.     In  1789  he 


was  appointed  organist  of  the  parish  church  of 
Ludlow  ;  in  1798  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  at  Oxford ;  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  master  of  tiie  choristers  at  St  Patrick's 
Cathedral  and  Christ  Church,  Dublin.  In  1 794 
he  succeeded  Richard  Langdon  as  organist  of 
Armsgh  Cathedral,  which  post  he  held  till  1797. 
In  1795  he  took  the  degree  of  Mu8.D.  in 
Dublin,  and  in  1799  the  Irish  rebellion  led 
him  to  resign  his  appointments  and  return  to 
England,  where  he  soon  afterwards  became 
organist  and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Trinity 
and  St  John's  Colleges,  Cambridge.  In  1799 
he  was  granted  t£e  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  at  Cambridge,  ad  emdem  from  Dublin ; 
in  1810  incorporated  at  Oxford.  He  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Whitfeld,  in  addition  to 
his  paternal  name  of  Clarke,  on  the  death  of 
his  maternal  uncle,  Henry  Fotherley  Whitfeld, 
in  1814.  In  1820  he  resigned  his  appoint- 
ments at  Cambridge  for  those  of  organist  and 
master  of  the  choristers  of  Hereford  Cathedral, 
and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hague,  in  1821, 
he  was  elected  Professor  of  Music  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  In  1882,  in  consequence 
of  an  attack  of  paralysis,  he  resigned  his  ap- 
pointments at  Hereford.  He  died  at  Hohner, 
near  Hereford,  Feb.  22,  1886,  and  was  buried 
in  the  East  Walk  of  the  Bishop's  cloister, 
Hereford  Cathedral,  where  a  mund  tablet  is 
erected  to  his  memory.  Dr.  Clarke- Whitfeld's 
compositions  consist  of  Cathedral  Services  and 
Anthems  (published  in  four  vols,  in  1805  and 
subsequently),  '  The  Crucifixion  and  the  Resur- 
rection,* an  oratorio,  and  numerous  glees,  songs, 
etc  He  edited  a  collection  containing  thirty 
anthems  from  the  works  of  various  composers. 
Amongst  the  many  works  arranged  by  him  for 
voices  and  pianoforte  his  edition  of  several  of 
Handel's  oratorios  and  other  pieces  must  not  be 
fprgotten,  as  being  the  first  of  that  author's 
works  so  treated.  w.  h.  h. 

CLASSICAL  is  a  term  which  in  music  has 
much  the  same  signification  as  it  has  in  liter- 
ature. It  is  used  of  works  which  have  held 
their  place  in  general  estimation  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  of  new  works  which  are  gener- 
ally considered  to  be  of  the  same  type  and  style. 
Hence  the  name  has  come  to  be  especially  ap- 
plied to  works  in  the  forms  which  were  adopted 
by  the  great  masters  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
1 8  th  century,  as  instrumental  works  in  the-sonata 
form,  and  operas  constructed  after  the  received 
traditions  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  term  was  used 
as  the  opposite  of  '  romantic,'  in  the  controversy 
between  the  musicians  who  wished  to  retain 
absolutely  the  old  forms,  and  those,  like  Schu- 
mann, who  wished  music  to  be  developed  in  forms 
which  should  be  more  the  free  inspiration  of  the 
composer,  and  less  restricted  in  their  systematic 
development    [See  Romantic]     o.  h.  h.  p. 

CLASSICAL  HARMONISTS.  See  Choral 
Harmonists. 
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CLAUDIN,  the  name  by  which  Claude  le 
Jeune  and  Claude  de  Sermisy  were  known  to  their 
contemporaries.     [See  Le  Jeune  and  Sbrmist.  ] 

CLAUDINE  VON  VILLABELLA.  Drama 
by  Goethe,  music  by  Schubert ;  composed  in 
1815  but  not  performed.  The  first  Act  alone 
survives,  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfreunde  (Breitkopfs  complete 
edition,  ser.  xv.  voL  7) ;  the  other  Acts  were 
burnt  by  accident,  with  those  of  the  *  Teufels 
Lustschloss.'  It  is  dated  at  beginning  and  end 
July  26  and  August  5.  o. 

CLAUSS-SZARVADY,  Wilhelminb,  one  of 
the  eminent  pianists  of  our  time,  daughter  of  a 
merchant,  bom  at  Prague,  Dec  18,  1834.  She 
received  her  musical  education  at  the  Proksch 
Institute  at  Prague,  and  in  1849  made  her  first 
concert  tour,  exciting  great  attention  both  at 
Dresden  and  Leipzig  (1 850).  Nevertheless,  she 
lived  almost  unnoticed  in  Paris  for  nearly  a 
year,  although  Berlioz  interested  himself  much 
in  her  favour.  She  announced  a  concert,  but 
it  was  postponed  on  account  of  her  moUier's 
death.  Being  now  a  total  orphan,  she  was 
kindly  received  by  the  singer  Mme.  Ungher- 
Sabatier,  and  in  the  following  year  her  claims 
were  acknowledged  in  Paris.  From  thence  her 
fame  spread  through  Europe  ;  she  gave  concerts 
in  Paris,  London,  and  Germany,  receiving 
everywhere  tributes  of  the  warmest  admiration. 
She  was  in  London  in  1852,  and  again  in  1871. 
Her  last  visit  was  in  1886.  She  married  (1857) 
the  author  Friedrich  Szarvady  (he  died  March 
1, 1882),  and  now  lives  in  Paris,  seldom  appear- 
ing in  public.  Her  repertoire  mainly  consists  of 
the  works  of  Scarlatti,  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  it 
is  upon  her  execution  of  these  that  her  great 
reputation  is  founded.  Her  chief  gift  is  the 
power  of  penetrating  into  the  spirit  of  the  work 
she  executes  ;  her  conscientiousness  is  great, 
and  she  rejects  all  arbitrary  interpretations,  no 
matter  how  ingenious  they  may  be.  In  this 
respect  she  worthily  ranks  with  Madame  Schu- 
mann. Madame  Szarvady  had  a  strong  and 
romantic  individuality,  which  used  to  be  very 
charming.  A.  M. 

CLAUSULA.     See  Cadence  (a). 

CLAVECIN.  The  French  name  for  a  harp- 
sichord, derived  by  apocope  from  the  Latin 
clavicymbalum.  According  to  M.  VioUet  Le- 
Duc  {DictUmnaire  du  Mobilier  Frcm^iSf  1872) 
the  clavecin  superseded  the  psaltery  in  France 
some  time  in  the  16th  century.  [See  Habpsi- 
GHOBD  and  Psaltery.]  a.  j.  h. 

CLAVICEMBALO.  One  of  the  Italian  names 
for  a  harpsichord,  and  the  most  used.  It  is  de- 
rived from  elavis,  a  key,  and  cembalOf  a  dulci- 
mer or  psaltery.  Other  Italian  names  for  this 
instrument  are  gravicembalo  (a  phonetic  varia- 
tion caused  by  the  interchange  of  r  with  I)  and 
arpicarchf  from  which  comes  our  'harpsichord.' 
[See  Cembalo  and  Harpsichord.!    a.  j.  h. 

CLAVICHORD   (Ger.  ;  Med.  Latin,  Clavi- 


eordiwn;  ItaL  Manicordo;  Span.  Mameordioj 
Ft,  Manicorde),  In  the  Romance  tongues 
Clavioordo  and  similar  names  imply  a  spinet. 
The  real  clavichord  is  different,  and  is  a  key« 
board  stringed  instrument,  the  tones  of  which 
are  elicited  by  tangents,  slender  upright  blades 
of  brass  inserted  in  the  key  levers,  and  flattened 
at  the  top  where  the  contact  ia  with  the  strings ; 
rising  to  them  in  playing,  to  excite  the  sound 
and  at  the  same  time  mark  off  the  vibrating 
lengths  of  the  strings  from  the  belly  bridge. 
In  these  respects  the  clavichord  differs  from  the 
vii^ginal  or  spinet  and  harpsichord  which  have 
another  bridge,  mechanical  plectra  and  dampers, 
and  from  the  piano,  which  has  also  two  bridges 
and  is  acted  upon  by  hammers.  The  clavi- 
chord is  developed  from  the  simple  monochord, 
the  virginal,  spinet  and  harpsichord  from  tha 
psaltery,  and  the  piano  from  the  dulcimer. 
There  is  no  evidence  as  to  which  was  first, 
although  the  simplicity  of  its  structure  points 
to  the  priority  of  the  clavichord.  Virdung 
(Afusiea  gettUseht  wid  atLSzgexogen^  Basle,  1511), 
our  earliest  authority,  says  he  never  could  learn 
who,  by  putting  keys  to  a  monochord,  had 
invented  it,  or  who,  on  account  of  those  keys, 
first  called  it  Clavioordium.  The  earliest  record 
of  it  ii  in  Eberhard  Cersne's  Rules  of  the  Min- 
nesingers, A.D.  1404,  where  if  appears  with  the 
clavicymbal  and  the  monochord  itself.  Quota- 
tions from  Dr.  Murray's  New  English  Dictionary 
are,  a.d.  1488,  Caxton,  G.  de  la  TVmr,  k.  vi, 
'  where  his  vyell  and  clavicordes  were,'  and  as 
Clarichord,  a.d.  1508,  the  will  of  Wyldegria 
(Somerset  House),  '  Payre  of  Clarycordes,'  A.D. 
1509,  Hawe's  Past  Pleas,  xvi  xii,  'Rebeokes, 
Clarycordes,  eche  in  theyr  degre.'  The  substi- 
tution of  r  for  V  has  probably  arisen  from  a 
copyist's  error,  afterwards  continued.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  true  clavichords  or  spinets  are 
meant  by  these  and  other  contemporary  quota- 
tions. The  oldest  existing  specimen  known  of 
the  real  tangent  clavichord  is  dated  a.d.  1587, 
and  \a  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 
It  is  said  to  be  Italian  but  has  German  attri- 
butes. There  are  older  spinets  preserved. 
Sebastian  Virdung  in  the  above-mentioned  work 
describes  and  figures  the  clavichord,  but  his 
woodcuts  of  keyboard  instruments,  not  having 
been  reversed  for  the  engraver,  are  wrong  as  to 
the  position  of  bass  and  treble.  Other  writers 
who  have  followed  Virdung  and  have  used  his 
illustrations,  Martin  Agricola,  1529,  Lusdnius, 
1536,  and  even  Dr.  Rimbault  {The  Piamoforte^ 
p.  80),  1860,  have  not  observed  his  obvious  error. 
In  shape  the  clavichord  has  been  followed 
by  the  square  pianoforte,  of  which  it  was  the 
prototype  (Fig.  1).  The  case  was  oblong  and 
was  placed  upon  a  stand  or  legs.  The  length,  ac- 
cording to  the  compass  and  period  of  construc- 
tion, was  from  four  to  five  feet ;  the  breadth 
less  than  two  feet ;  the  depth  of  case  five  to 
seven  inches.     The  keys  were  in  front,  and 
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extended  beneath  the  sound-board  to  the  back 
of  the  case,  each  being  balanced  upon  a  wire  pin, 
and  prevented  from  rattling  against  its  neigh- 
bour by  a  small  piece  of  whalebone  projecting 
from  the  key  and  sheathed  in  a  groove  behind 
(Fig.  2).  The  lower  or  natural  keys  were 
usually  black,  and  the  upper  or  chromatic, 
white.  In  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  the 
practice  was  the  reverse.  The  strings,  of  finely- 
drawn  brass  wire,  were  stretched  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  case,  but  with  a 
bias  towards  the  back.  On  the  right  of  the 
player  were  inserted  in  the  sound -board, 
strengthened  on  the  under  side  by  a  slip  of  oak 

Plg.1. 


ment  was  considered  to  be.  By  the  pressure  of 
the  tangent  the  string  was  divided  into  two 
unequal  lengths,  each  of  which  would  have 
vibrated,  but  the  shorter  was  instantly  damped 
by  a  narrow  band  of  cloth  interlaced  with  the 
strings,  which  also  damped  the  longer  section 
directly  the  player  allowed  the  key  to  rise  and 
the  tangent  to  fall.  The  tangents  tiius  not  only 
produced  the  tones,  but  served  as  a  second  bridge 
to  measure  off  the  vibrating  lengths  required  for 
the  pitch  of  the  notes.  Thus  a  delicate  tone 
was  obtained  that  had  something  in  it  charm- 
ingly hesitating  or  tremulous  ;  a  tone  although 
very  weak,  yet  capable,  unlike  the  harpsichord 


Fig.  2. 
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Mattheson  lauded  the  clavichord  above  the 
clavicymbel  or  harpsichord.  Mozart  used  the 
clavichord  now  in  the  Mozarteum  at  Salzburg 
in  composing  his  *  Zauberflote'  and  other  master- 
pieces, although  in  playing  he  leant  to  the 
harpsichord  style.  Beethoven  is  reported  to 
have  said  *  among  all  keyed  instruments  the 
clavichord  was  that  on  which  one  could  best 
control  tone  and  expressive  interpretation ' 
{Fortrag).  Beethoven's  own  style  of  perform- 
ance on  the  piano  is  shown  more  than  by  any 
tradition,  by  his  commentary  on  Cnuner's 
studies,  preserved  by  Schindler,  to  have  been 
founded  upon  the  technique  of  the  clavichord. 

Clavichords  made  before  the  18th  century 
had  two  or  three  unison  strings  to  a  note, 
beginning  in  the  bass  with  one  string  and  one 
tangent  to  each  note,  then  continuing  with  two 
strings  and,  from  cf  upwards,  three,  up  to  the 
highest  notes  of  a  four -octave  compass.  The 
lowest  key,  apparently  £,  was  of  'short  measure' 
and  made  to  sound  0,  and  the  ¥%  to  sound  D, 
according  to  the  convention  of  the  'short  octave' 
(see  Short  Gota  vb).  One  string  or  set  of  strings 
was,  moreover,  made  to  serve  for  two,  or  even 
more  notes,  in  the  'gebunden'  clavichords,  so 
that  F  and  ¥%  were  on  the  same  string,  the 
latter  note  being  produced  by  a  tangent  stop- 
ping the  string  at  a  shorter  length.  The  notes 
chosen  for  the  longest  stopping  in  these  fretted 
('gebunden')  clavichords,  appear  to  have  been 
Qtj  BQ,  D,  and  F.  About  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  the  clavichord  was  enlarged  and 
the  compass  extended,  so  that  fretted  clavichords 
were  msule  with  only  two  tangents  to  a  pair  of 
strings,  but  leaving  the  notes  A  and  D  through- 
out the  scale  with  one  tangent  and  'bundfrei,' 
(i.e,  free  from  fretting).  The  strings  were 
arranged  according  to  their  greatest  sounding 
lengths,  in  the  scale  F,  O,  A,  Bb,  0,  D,  and 
£l^,  the  nearer  tangent  stopping  the  semitones 
"Ftf  0$,  Bt;,  C9  and  Et).  The  explanation  of 
the  longer  stopping  is  in  the  tuning,  the  ground- 
work being  derived  from  fifths,  upwards  C,  G,  D, 
A,  and  downwards  F,  B|^  and  £b ;  octaves  being 
employed  to  bring  the  scheme  within  an  octave 
and  a  fifth.  F  or  C  were  used  as  pitch  notes, 
and  the  nearer  sharps  and  naturals,  semitones 
to  the  first  scale,  were  made  as  well  as  could  be 
done  by  regulating  the  spacing  of  the  tangents. 
With  this  imperfect  tuning  it  is  no  wonder 
J.  8.  Bach  hailed  with  joy  the  'bundfrei'  or  fret- 
free  clavichord  where  each  pair  of  strings  had 
its  own  tangent,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
composition  of  the  immortal  *  forty-eight,*  of 
the  *  well -tuned  clavichord'  (JFoJUtemperirtes 
Clavier)  where  an  endurable  chromatic,  or 
Equal -Temperament  tuning  could,  as  in  the 
harpsichord,  be  observed,  and  each  semitone  be- 
come the  keynote  of  a  Major  and  Minor  scale. 
The  *  bundfrei '  clavichord  has  been  attributed 
to  Daniel  Faber  of  Crailsheim,  the  year  given 
being  1720,  or  thereabouts,  but  as  Bach's  first 


collection  of  twenty -four  preludes  and  foguea 
was  complete  in  1722,  the  improved  instrument 
was  certainly  a  few  years  earlier. 

An  unduly  strong  pressure  on  the  key,  by 
displacing  a  little  tibe  point  of  contact  of  the 
tangent,  tightened  the  vibrating  part  of  the 
string  and  made  the  note  very  slightly  sharps 
in  pitch  ;  this  fault  was  deprecated  by  C.  P.  £. 
Bach.  There  is  no  doubt  that  clavichord  players 
preserved  a  very  tranquil  position  of  the  hand  in 
order  to  preserve  truUi  of  intonation.  Another 
special  grace  was  that  of  repeating  a  note  several 
times  in  succession  without  quitting  the  key,  a 
dynamic  eflfect  (German  Bebung)  which  could  not 
be  done  on  the  harpsichord  or  piano.    [Bebitno.  ] 

The  early  history  of  the  clavichord  previous 
to  the  15th  century,  together  with  that  of  the 
chromatic  keyboard — a  formal  division  at  the 
very  foundation  of  modem  music — crests  in  pro- 
found obscurity.  However,  the  keyboard  with 
its  familiar  division  into  seven  long  and  five 
short  notes,  was  not  designed  to  bring  within 
the  limits  of  the  octave  the  theoretical  circle  of 
fifths ;  the  short  notes  or  semitones  were  long 
used  'per  fictam  musicam,'  and  not,  like  the 
seven  naturals,  as  practical  starting-points  for 
scales.  It  was  not  until  the  epoch  of  J.  S.  Bach 
that  the  semitones  gained  equal  privileges  with 
the  naturals.  Again,  our  chromatic  keyboard 
was  not  suggested  by  the  '  chromatic '  genus  of 
the  Greeks,  a  totally  different  idea.  The  problem 
really  solved  by  it  was  that  of  the  transposition 
of  the  church  tones,  a  series  of  scales  on  the 
natural  keys  employing  each  in  succession  as 
a  starting-point.  The  first  and  seventh  were 
consequently  nearly  an  octave  apart.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  some  of  the  Latin  hymns  embraced 
a  compass  of  twelve  or  thirteen  notes,  it  is  evident 
that  ordinary  voices  could  not  sing  them  or  even 
those  of  less  extent,  without  concession  in  pitch. 
Arnold  Schlick  (Spiegel  der  Orgdmacher  und 
Organisterif  Mainz,  1511)  gives  several  instances 
of  necessary  transposition,  which  were  only  pos- 
sible by  the  insertion  of  the  semitones  between 
the  naturals,  as  even  then  it  was  a  law  that  the 
interval  of  an  octave  should  be  grasped  by  the 
hand,  the  broader  keys  of  the  older  organs 
having  been  abolished.  By  this  insertion  of 
the  semitones  they  became  the  willing  guides 
to  the  cadences ;  the  G$  alone  being  doubtful 
on  account  of  the  'wolf  in  tuning.  Schlick 
in  his  chapter  on  tuning, — in  which  he  includes 
the  clavichord  and  clavizymmel  (clavicembalo), 
the  symphonia,  a  smaller  keyed  instrument, 
lute,  and  harp — says  that  the  semitones  could 
not  be  rightly  tuned  or  brought  into  concord. 
But  he  names  all  the  semitones  we  now  use,  and 
speaks  of  double  semitones  having  been  tried  in 
the  organ  twelve  years  before  (1499),  which 
failed  through  the  difficulty  of  playing.  The 
complete  chromatic  scale  is  found  in  Uie  key- 
board of  the  Halberstadt  organ,  built  about 
A.D.  1860. 
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As  already  said,  Yirdung,  a  priest  at  Basle, 
who  published  his  Musica  getutichl  und  auazge- 
zogen  in  1511  (afterwards  translated  into  Latin 
by  Lnsoinius  as  Musurgia,  seu  Prcuns-Musiecie, 
Strasburg,  1586)  is  the  oldest  authority  we  can 
specially  refer  to  about  the  clavichord.  The 
next  in  order  of  time,  but  a  hundred  years 
later,  is  Praetorius  (Syntagma  Musicum,  1614- 
1618).  We  are  told  by  him  that  the  earliest 
dayichords  had  only  twenty  keys,  in  genere  dia- 
Umieo,  with  two  black  keys  (BbX  «>  th®"*  ^©ro 
not  more  than  three  semitones  in  an  octave ;  like 
the  scale  attributed  to  Ouido  d'Arezzo,  the  full 
extent  of  which  would  have  embraced  twenty- 
two  keys  in  all — 


but  Praetorius  giv^s  no  nearer  indication  of 
the  compass,  and  of  course  none  of  the  pitch. 
[Hexachord.]  But  in  Virdung's  time  there 
were  thirty -five  keys  or  more,  starting  from 
the  F  below  the  bass  stave  and  embracing  the 
complete  system  of  half-tones ;  and  in  that  of 
Praetorius  at  least  four  octaves,  still  the  usual 
compass  when  J.  S.  Bach  wrote 
the  WohltemperiTtes  Clavier,  By 
the  middle  of  the  century  five 
octaves  were  attained. 

There  is  great  probability  that  the  Greek 
monochord,  a  string  stretched  over  a  sound- 
board, and  measured  off  into  vibrating  lengths 
by  bridges,  was  a  stepping-stone  to  the  invention 
of  the  clavichord.  Used  for  centuries  in  the 
Church  to  initiate  the  singers  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  eight  tones,  it  must  at  last  have  seemed 
more  convenient  to  dispense  with  shiftingbridges, 
and  at  the  points  of  division  to  adjust  fixed 
bridges  raised  by  an  apparatus  imitated  from  the 
keys  of  the  organ,  to  press  the  strings  and 
produce  the  notes  required.  This  would  be  an 
elementary  clavichord  action,  and  may  account 
for  clavichords,  and  harpsichords  too,  beingstyled 
monochords  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  and 
even  as  late  as  the  18th  (D.  Scorpione,  Rifles- 
sione  armonichey  Naples,  1701).  The  earliest 
notice  of  a  monochord  among  musical  instru- 
ments is  to  be  found  in  Waoe's  Brut  d^ Angle- 
terre  (circa  A.D.  1115),  *  Symphonies,  psalt^r- 
ions,  monachordes.'  Ambros  (Geschiehte,  1864, 
voL  ii.  p.  199),  from  the  silence  of  Jean  de 
Muris  as  to  the  clavichord,  though  repeatedly 
enumerating  the  stringed  instruments  in  use 
(Musica  SpecuUUiva,  1823),  infers  that  it  did 
not  then  exist,  and  from  this  and  other  negative 
evidence  would  place  the  epoch  of  invention 
between  1350  and  1400.  De  Muris  refers  to  the 
monochord  with  a  single  string,  but  recommends 
the  use  of  one  with  four  strings,  to  prove  inter- 
vals not  previously  known.  These  four  strings 
were  the  indices  to  the  eight  church  tones.  Dr. 
Rimbault  (The  Pianoforte^  p.    86)  has  been 


deceived  in  quoting  from  Bohn's  edition  of  Sis- 
mondi  the  well-known  advice  to  a  jongleur  by 
Ouiraut  de  Calanson  (died  A.D.  1211).  It  is 
there  stated  that  the  jongleur  should  play  on 
the  citole  and  mandore,  and  handle  the  dari- 
chord  and  guitar.  Reference  to  the  original 
(Paris  MS.  La  VaUi^re,  No.  14,  formerly  2701), 
confirms  the  citole  and  mandore,  but  instead  of 
'Clarichord'  we  find  'Manicorda  una  oorda,' 
doubtless  a  simple  monochord,  for  in  the  *  Roman 
de  Flamenca'  we  find  T  autr'  aocorda  lo  sauteri 
al  manicorda '  ('  the  other  tune  the  psaltery  to 
the  monochord ').  In  the  DictUmnavre  itymolo- 
gique,  Paris,  1750,  'manicordion'  is  rendered  by 
monochord.  Citole  and  mandore  are  also  there, 
but  not  clavichord. 

As  to  the  etymology  of  clavichord :  the  word 
claviSf  key,  in  the  solmisation  system  of  Guido 
d'Arezzo,  was  used  for  note  or  tone,  and  thus  the 
clavis  was  the  *  key '  to  the  musical  sound  to  be 
produced.  The  el<tves  were  described  by  alpha- 
betical letters,  and  those  occupying  coloured 
lines,  as  F  on  the  red  and  C  on  ^e  yellow,  were 
claves  sigruUcB,  the  origin  of  our  modem  clefs. 
When  the  simple  monochord  gave  place  to  an 
instrument  with  several  strings  and  keys,  how 
easy  the  transference  of  this  figurative  notion 
of  claves  from  the  notes  to  the  levers  producing 
them  !  Thus  the  name  Clavichord  from  clavis, 
key,  and  chorda,  string,  would  come  very  natur- 
ally into  use.  (Ambros,  Oeschichte  der  Musik, 
voL  ii.  Breslau,  1864.) 

Yirdung  and  Reynvaan  (Musijkadl  kwnst 
Woordenhoeky  Amsterdam,  1795)  mention  clavi- 
chords with  pedals,  and  Adlung  describes  them. 
These  clavichords  had  two  octaves  and  a  note 
of  pedals  on  a  separate  pedalier,  which  had  three 
or  four  strings  to  each  note,  for  which  the 
tangents  were  arranged  as  fretted  ('  gebunden  *). 
An  example  has  b^n  recently  found  by  Herr 
Paul  de  Wit  of  Leipzig.  It  is  a  combination 
of  three  instruments,  two  of  four-foot  pitch,  the 
middle  one,  or  lower  manual,  to  be  drawn  for- 
ward when  required.  The  pedalier,  the  lowest 
in  position,  is  of  eight-  and  sixteen-foot  pitch, 
the  strings  being  overspun.  It  has  twenty-five 
pedals.  The  maker's  nameplate  is  inscribed 
'Johann  David  Gerstenbeig,  Orgelbauer  zu 
Geringswald,  hat  uns  gemacht,  1760.'  Experi- 
ments were  made  with  the  clavichord  to  intro- 
duce a  damper  register,  instead  of  the  muting 
cloth  or  tape,  and  to  get  a  mechanical  piano 
effect  by  a  shortened  rise  of  the  tangent,  useless 
additions  to  an  expressive  instrument.  No 
doubt  these  contrivances  were  instigated  by  the 
square  piano,  which  was  then  becoming  popular, 
and  was  soon  to  supersede  the  clavichord  alto- 
gether. 

According  to  Fischhof  (Versuch  einer  Oe- 
schichte, etc.,  1853),  Lemme  of  Brunswick, 
Wilhelmi  of  Cassel,  Vensky,  Horn  and  Mack 
of  Dresden,  and  Kramer  of  Gbttingen,  were 
reputed  in  the  18th  century  good  davichord 
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maken.  Oarl  Engel  quotes  the  prices  of  Lemme's 
as  haying  been  from  three  to  twelve  louis  d'or 
each  ;  Khimer's  from  foor  to  fourteen,  according 
to  size  and  finish.  Wilhelmi  charged  from  twenty 
to  fifty  thalers  (£3  to  £7  :  10s.). 

Among  the  latest  clavichords  that  were  made 
were  those  constructed  by  Hoffmann,  Stuttgart, 
in  1857,  on  the  pattern  of  one  belonging  to 
Molique.  They  were  made  for  the  late  Joseph 
Street,  of  Lloyd's.  A  few  were  made  by  Mr. 
Arnold  Dolmetsch  in  1890.  [See  also  Tan- 
gent.]         A.  J.  H. 

CLAVIOTTHERIUM.  The  monkish  Latin 
name  for  a  vertical  spinet  There  is  a  valuable 
specimen  of  this  instrument  in  the  Donaldson 
Museum  belonging  to  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
South  Kensington,  which  was  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  Oount  Giovanni  Correr  of  Venice. 
There  is  no  name  or  date  on  this  instrument, 
but  it  can  be  hardly  later  than  the  first  years  of 
the  16th  century;  Virdung  gives  a  woodcut  of 
such  an  instrument  (Musica  gettUscht  und  ausz- 
gezogen,  Basle,  1511).  The  keyboard  of  this 
specimen  has  three  octaves  and  a  minor  third, 
£  to  ^,  less  than  Yirdung's  compass,  but  we 
may  regard  the  lowest  £  as  being  tuned  down  to 
0,  aooording  to  the  '  short  octave '  arrangement. 
Tlie  jacks  have  plectra  of  wire,  not  quilL  The 
upright  harpsichord  has  been  also  called  olavi- 
cytherium.  There  is  a  fine  example  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York.      a.  j.  h. 

OLAVI£R.  In  French,  a  keyboard  or  set  of 
keys  of  an  organ  or  pianoforte  ;  Italian  Tasta- 
iwra;  in  German  expressed  by  ClavicUur  or 
Tcutatur,  Clavier  in  German  stands  for  a  piano, 
a  harpsichord,  a  clavichord,  and  in  fact  for  any 
keyboard  stringed  instrument.  [Clavichord, 
Eetboard,  Pianoforte.]  a.  j.  h. 

CLAY,  Fredbrio,  son  of  James  Clay,  M.P., 
a  very  famous  whist -player,  and  author  of  a 
well-known  treatise  on  the  game.  Bom  August  3, 
1838,^  in  the  Rue  Chaillot,  Paris ;  he  held  a 
post  for  a  time  in  the  Treasury.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  music  entirely  by  Molique,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  period  of  instruction  at 
Leipzig  under  Hauptmann.  His  compositions 
were  almost  wholly  for  the  stage.  After  two 
small  pieces  for  amateurs,  'The  Pirate's  Isle' 
(1859)  and  '  Out  of  Sight '  (I860),  he  made  his 
public  d^but  in  1862  at  c3ovent  Garden  with 

*  Court  and  Cottage,'  libretto  by  Tom  Taylor. 
This  was  followed  by  'Constance'  (1865),  by 

•  Ages  Ago '  (1869),  *  The  Gentleman  in  Black ' 
(1870),  'Happy  Arcadia'  (1872),  'Cattarina' 
(1874),  'Princess  Toto'  and  'Don  Quixote' 
(both  1875).  In  addition  to  these  Mr.  Clay 
wrote  part  of  the  music  for  *  Babil  and  By'ou ' 
and  the  'Black  Crook'  (both  1872),  and  inci- 
dental music  to  'Twelfth  Night '  and  to  Albery's 
'  Oriana.'  '  The  Merry  Duchess '  was  produced 
at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  May  28,  1883,  and 
'  The  Golden  Ring '  at  the  Alhambra,  Dec  3, 

>  Sm  LomdoH  Figaro  for  Deo.  7,  USB. 


1888.  He  also  oompoeed  two  cantatas,  'The 
Knights  of  the  Cross '  (1866)  and  '  Lalla  Rookh ' 
(containing  what  is  perhaps  his  best -known 
song,  '  I'll  sing  thee  songs  of  Araby '),  produced 
with  great  success  at  the  Brighton  Festival  in 
February  1877  ;  and  not  a  few  separate  songs. 

In  all  his  works  Clay  showed  a  natural  gift 
of  graceful  melody  and  a  feeling  for  rich  har- 
monic colouring.  Although  highly  sucoeesful  in 
the  treatment  of  dranuitic  music,  it  is  probable 
that  his  songs  will  give  him  the  most  lasting 
fiune.  '  She  wandered  down  the  mountain  side,' 
'Long  ago,'  and  'The  Sands  of  Dee,'  among 
others,  are  poems  of  great  tenderness  and  beauty, 
and  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  [He  was 
struck  with  paralysis  immediately  after  the 
production  of  '  The  Golden  Ring,'  and  died  at 
Great  Marlow,  Nov.  24,  1889.]  A.  8.  s. 

CLAYTON,  Thomas,  bom  about  1670,  was 
one  of  the  King's  band  from  1692  to  1702.  He 
went  to  Italy  fbr  improvement  in  the  latter  year. 
On  his  return  he  associated  himself  with  Nicola 
Francesco  Haym  and  Charles  Dieupart,  both 
excellent  musicians,  in  a  speculation  for  the 
performance  of  musical  pieces  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  Clayton  had  brought  with  him  from 
Italy  a  number  of  Italian  songs,  which  he  altered 
and  adapted  to  the  words  of  an  Knglish  piece 
written  by  Peter  Motteux,  called  'Arunoe, 
Queen  of  Cyprus,'  and  brought  it  out  in  1705 
as  an  opera  of  his  own  composition.  Elated 
by  his  success  he  proceeded  to  set  to  music 
Addison's  opera,  'Rosamond,'  which  was  per- 
formed in  1707  and  completely  exposed  his 
incapacity.  The  speculation,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  carried  on  until  1711,  when  the 
Italian  opera  being  firmly  established  in  the 
Haymarket,  the  managers  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
determined  to  discontinue  the  production  of 
musical  pieces.  Clayton  and  his  colleagues  then 
gave  concerts  at  the  Music  Room  in  York  Build- 
ings, and  John  Hughes,  the  poet,  having  at  the 
request  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  altered  D^den's 
'Alexander's  Feast,'  it  was  set  to  music  by 
Clayton  and  performed  there  on  May  24,  1711, 
in  conjunction  with  'The  Passion  of  Sappho,'  a 
poem  by  Harrison,  also  set  by  Clayton.  Both 
fiiiled  fh>m  the  worthlessness  of  the  music,  and 
have  long  since  sunk  into  oblivion ;  but  copies  of 
some  of  his  operas  which  were  printed  testify  to 
Clayton's  utter  want  of  merit  as  a  composer.  As 
to  his  residence  in  Dublin,  see  Diet,  of  NaL  Biog, , 
$.v.  Wharton,  Thomas,  Marquis  of,  voL  Ix.  He 
is  said  to  have  died  about  1730.        w.  h.  h. 

CL6  DU  CAVEAU.  The  title  of  a  large 
collection  of  French  airs,  including  the  tunes  of 
old  songs  dating  from  before  the  time  of  Henry 
IV. ,  old  vaudevilles,  commonly  otli&d  poni-neufh, 
and  airs  from  operas  and  op^tu-eomiques  which 
from  their  frequent  use  in  comAliea-vatuiemlUf 
have  become  popular  airs  (what  are  called 
timbres).  The  fourth  and  last  edition  of  the 
work,  published  by  Capelle,  goes  down  to  1848 1 
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a  new  edition  wonld  have  to  include  airs  taken 
from  comic  operas  by  Aaber,  Adam,  etc.,  written 
since  the  above  date,  and  airs  from  the  operettas 
of  Offenbach  and  Leoocq,  which  have  now 
become  new  types  for  the  yaudeville  couplet  and 
have  enriched  the  domain  of  the  popular  song. 
The  collection  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  find  either  the  tune  of  a  song  of  which 
the  words  only  are  known,  or  the  metre  and 
rhythm  of  words  which  will  fit  any  particular 
air.  The  publication  is  especially  useful  to 
dramatists  who  have  to  write  couplets  for  a  vaude- 
ville, and  to  amateur  song-writers ;  it  contains 
2350  different  airs,  and  as  many  forms  or  models 
for  couplets.  The  origin  of  the  title  is  as  follows : 
— Three  French  song-writers  of  the  18  th  century, 
Piron,  Cr^billon  fiU^  and  Coll^,  instituted,  in 
1783,  a  sort  of  club,  where  they  dined  regularly, 
together  with  other  song -writers  and  literary 
men.  They  called  their  society  le  Caveau,  from 
the  place  of  meeting,  an  inn  of  that  name  kept 
by  one  Landelle  in  the  Rue  de  Buoi,  near  the 
dom(^e  Fran^aise  and  the  Caf^  Procope,  where 
these  boon  companions  finished  their  evenings. 
From  that  time  all  societies  of  song- writers  have 
connected  themselves  as  much  as  possible  with 
this  first  society,  and  so  the  name  Caveau  is 
synonymous  with  a  dub  of  the  same  kind.  The 
original  society  lasted  exactly  ten  years,  after 
which,  in  1762,  Piron,  Cr^billon^,andGentil- 
Bemard  formed  a  new  society  in  the  same  place, 
which  lasted  only  five  years.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  '  Caveau  modeme*  was  founded  in  1806 
by  Capelle,  the  author  of  the  Cl^  du  Caveau,  with 
the  help  of  Orimod  de  la  Reyni^,  Piis,  Armand 
Gouff^  and  Philippon  de  la  Madeleine ;  they 
met  at  Balaine's  in  the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  rue 
Montorgueil.  The  society  lasted  till  1815,  and 
in  1825  an  effort  was  made  to  revive  it,  but  after 
a  year's  existence  it  disappeared,  together  with 
another  dub,  '  Les  Soupers  de  Momus,'  founded 
in  1818.  In  1835  a  new  sodety  was  founded 
at  Champeaux's  under  the  direction  of  Albert 
Mont^mont,  and  was  called  at  first  les  Enfants 
du  Caveau,  and  then  le  Caveau  only.  It  still 
exists,  and  is  managed  by  a  committee  headed 
by  a  president  elected  every  year,  who  holds 
Panard's  glass  and  Colly's  bells  as  symbols  of 
his  ofSce.  A.  j. 

CLEF  (ItaL  CMave,  from  the  Lat  Clavis; 
Oer.  SefUusset),  i.e,  key,  the  only  musical  char- 
acter by  which  the  pitch  of  a  sound  can  be 
abtolutdy  represented.  The  clefs  now  in  use  are 
ttiree  ILjl  Jf  ,  z=n.  These  severally  repre- 
only-IRl'  g).~«i®  «,nt  ,!,  /.  ind  /. 
Two  other  defs,  severally  representing  cT  and 
Of  have  been  long  obsolete.  From  the  last  of 
these,  r,  the  Greek  gamma,  which  represents 
the  lowest  sound  of  the  musical  system,  is  de- 
rived the  word  gamvlt  still  in  use.  [A  d  clef, 
indicating  the  note  a  third  below  that  to  which 
the  bass  clef  is  applied,  occurs  in  a  collection  of 
old  English  motets,  etc.,  by  Tallis  and  others 


(Brit  Mus.  Add.  MSS.,  17,802-3).     It  stands 

thus  on  the  stave,    ;^*.  and  occurs  in  the 
*  bassus  *  part.]  ■ 

The  following  tables  (from  Koch's  Musikal- 
isches  Lexikon)  will  show  that  the  three  defs 
now  in  use  are  but  corruptions  of  old  forms  of 
the  letters  C,  G,  and  F. 


tIMK  c=lHlNI;   <S  = 

f  I  ;  ♦!!:  =  6. 

[In  addition  to  these  forms,  the  C  clef  appears 
sometimes  thus,  ^^-   ,  while  the  F  def  ooca- 

sionally  takes  such  forms  as  ^  y     and  -fj^]. 

One  or  other  of  these  characters,  placed  on 
one  or  other  of  the  lines  of  a  stave,  indicates  the 
name  and  pitch  of  the  notes  standing  on  that 
line,  and  by  inference  those  of  other  notes  on 
lines  and  spaces  above  and  below  it. 

The  stave  which,  at  various  times  and  for  vari- 
ous purposes,  has  consisted  of  various  numbers 
of  lines,  consists  now  commonly  of  five.  On 
any  one  of  these  each  of  the  three  clefis  might 
be  (almost  every  one  has  been)  placed.  In  the 
following  examples  they  occupy  the  positions  in 
which  they  are  now  most  commonly  found  : — 


Only,  however,  in  its  relation  to  the  stave  of 
five  lines  can  a  clef  be  said  with  truth  to  change 
its  place.  On  the  Great  Stave  of  Eleven  Lines 
the  clefs  never  change  their  places ;  but  any 
consecutive  set  of  five  lines  can  be  selected  from 
it,  the  def  really  retaining,  though  apparently 
changing,  its  place : — 


0  0  0 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  when 
notes  are  written  'in  the  tenor  clef  (more 
properly  *  on  the  tenor  stave  *)  they  are  written 
on  the  8rd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  lines  of  the 
*  great  stave  *  of  eleven  ;  that  when  written  *  in 
the  alto  clef  they  are  written  on  the  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  lines  of  this  great  stave  ;  and 
when  '  in  the  soprano  def '  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th, 
0th,  and  10th. 

The  more  familiar  'bass  and  treble  staves* 
consist  severally  of  the  lowest  and  the  highest 
five  lines  of  the  great  stave  : — 


in 
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In  early  musical  MSS.  two,  and  even  three, 
clefs  are  sometimes  found  on  the  same  stave.  It 
would  be  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  modem 
theory,  and  indeed  might  be  convenient  in  books 
of  instruction,  so  to  place  them  now : — 


J.  H. 

CLEGG,  John,  a  distinguished  violinist, 
was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1714.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Dubourg,  at  Dublin,  and 
afterwards  of  Bononcini.  In  1728,  when  only 
nine  years  of  age,  he  performed  in  London  in 
public  a  concerto  of  Vivaldi)  and  afterwards 
gained  an  eminent  position  in  the  musical  pro- 
fession, surpassing,  according  to  contemporary 
writers,  every  ot^ier  player  in  England  in  tone 
and  execution.  On  Jan.  21,  1743-44,  ovdng 
probably  to  excessive  practice,  he  became  insane, 
and  was  confined  in  Bedlam  Hospital,  where,  as 
Bumey  relates,  'it  was  long  a  fashionable, 
though  inhuman  amusement,  to  visit  him  there, 
among  other  lunatics,  in  hopes  of  being  enter- 
tained by  his  fiddle  or  his  folly.'  [He  was  dis- 
charged as  cured  on  July  20,  1744,  but  was 
again  admitted  on  Dec.  15  of  the  same  year. 
He  was  finally  discharged  Oct  18,  1746,  and 
died  in  London  about  1750.]  Clegg  appears 
also  to  have  been  a  composer  for  his  instrument, 
but  no  work  of  his  has  come  down  to  us.     p.  d. 

CLEMENS  NON  PAPA,  the  sobriquet  of 
Jacques,  or  Jacob,  CUment,  one  of  the  most 
renowned  musicians  of  the  16th  century.  He 
was  bom  in  Flanders,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
chapel-master  at  Vienna  to  Charles  V.  and  his 
brother  Ferdinand  I.  According  to  E.  6.  J. 
Gr^ir  (OaUrie  Biographique  des  Artistes 
Musiciens  Beiges,  1862,  p.  199)  he  was  con- 
nected with  Antwerp  Cathedrsd,  but  as  the 
same  writer  (in  his  Notice  Historique  sur  les 
SocUUs  ,  ,  .  de  Mtmqtte  cCAnvers,  etc,  1869) 
omits  the  name  of  Clement  from  his  notice  of 
the  Cathedral  choir,  the  statement  in  the  earlier 
work  is  probably  a  mistake.  F^tis  attempts  to 
prove  that  he  was  bom  before  1475,  but  the 
evidence  is  quite  unsatisfactory,  and  all  that  is 
practically  known  of  him  is  that  he  died  before 
1558,  since  a  motet  on  his  death,  by  Jacob 
Vaet,  is  contained  in  a  work  published  in  that 
year  (*  Novum  et  insigne  Opus  Musicum,'  tom. 
I.  Noribergse,  1558).  Clement  was  one  of  the 
most  prolific  and  popular  composers  of  his  day. 
His  very  sobriquet  is  a  proof  of  the  high  reputa- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries, 
since  it  was  intended  to  distinguish  him  from 
Pope  Clement  VII.  Ten  volumes  of  his  masses 
were  issued  in  folio  size  by  Phal^  at  Louvain 
between  1556  and  1560,  and  in  1559  the  same 
publisher  issued  seven  books  of  his  motets. 
Eitner's  QueUen-Lexikan  gives  a  long  list  of  his 
works.    Commer  has  published  for^-three  of  his 


motets,  chansons,  and  Flemish  psalms  ('  CoUeotio 
Op.  Mus.  Batavorum').  Proske  has  included 
three  motets  in  his  Musica  JHvina,  and  winds  up 
a  notice  of  his  life  by  the  following  remarks: — 
'He  seems  to  have  attempted  all  the  styles 
then  known.  He  was  no  slave  to  counterpoint, 
but  for  hia  time  possessed  an  extraordinaiy 
amount  of  melodies  and  clear  harmony.  No 
one  in  his  day  surpassed  him  for  tuneftdness 
and  elegance,  his  melodies  are  far  more  fr^sh 
and  pleasing  than  those  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  his  style  is  easy,  simple,  and  clear.  That 
he  often  pushed  imitation  too  far  and  neglected 
the  due  accentuation  of  the  text  is  only  to  say 
that  he  belonged  to  the  16th  century.'    w.  b.  & 

CLEMENT,  Felix,  bom  at  Paris,  Jan.  18, 
1822,  composer,  and  writer  on  musical  history 
and  archseology.  From  1843  onwards  he  held 
various  posts  as  organist  and  director  of  church 
music,  ultimately  at  the  Sorbonne.  In  1849 
he  directed  choral  performances  in  the  Sainte- 
Chapelle,  the  outcome  of  which  was  the  pub- 
lication of  a  collection  of  ancient  music  in 
that  year.  His  most  important  published  com- 
positions are  choruses  for  Bacine's  'Athalie' 
and  *  Esther. '  For  several  years  he  contributed 
largely  to  Didron's  Annales  arckiologiques,  thus 
preparing  himself  for  his  Ststoire  g^niraU  de  la 
Musique  reliffiettse  (Paris,  1861),  in  which  are 
included  translations  from  Cfu*dinal  Bona's 
treatise  'De  divinft  Psalmodi^'  and  Formby*8 
'  Gregorian  chant  compared  to  modem  music' 
He  edited  several  books  of  religious  inusio 
for  the  Roman  Church,  such  as  '  Eucologie  en 
musique  selon  le  rit  parisien '  (Paris,  1848  and 
1851);  'Le  Paroissien  remain'  (Paris,  1854); 
and  'Chants  de  la  Sainte- Chapelle'  (1849). 
His  'M^thode  complete  de  Plain-Chant'  (2nd 
ed«  1872),  does  not  contain  anything  new,  but 
is  clear  and  orderly.  His  'M^thode  d'orgue' 
(1874),  exhibits  a  moderate  knowledge  of 
thorough-bass  and  fiiguc  Clement's  most  use- 
ful compilation  is  his  Didionnaire  lyrique,  a 
convenient  list  of  operas  on  the  plan  of  Allaoci's 
'Drammaturgia,'  compiled  from  Babault's  Die- 
tiormaire  g^nSrcU  des  Thidtres  and  similar  works, 
not  without  occasional  errors  and  omissions. 
Four  supplementary  parts  have  been  issued, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  1881 ;  and  a  second 
edition  of  the  whole,  edited  by  A.  Pougin, 
appeared  in  1897.  Clement  also  published 
Les  Musidens  oiUbres  depuis  le  16hae  sikcU 
(Paris,  1868,  forty-two  portraits)  [and  a  Histcirs 
de  la  Musique  in  1885.  He  died  Jan.  28, 
1885].  o.  c. 

CLEMENT,  Franz,  an  eminent  violin  player, 
was  bom  Nov.  17,  1780,  at  Vienna,  where  his 
father  was  butler  in  a  nobleman's  establishment, 
and  at  the  same  time,  after  the  fiEtshion  of  the 
period,  a  member  of  his  master's  private  band. 
His  father  and  Eurzweil,  the  leader  of  another 
nobleman's  band,  were  his  teachers.  Clement 
began  to  play  the  violin  when  he  was  only  foni^ 
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and  in  Mftroh  1789  made  his  first  saccessfol 
appearance  in  public  at  a  concert  in  the  Imperial 
Opera-house.  He  soon  began  to  travel  wiUi  his 
father,  and  in  1790  came  to  London,  where  he 
gave  very  successful  concerts,  some  of  which 
were  conducted  by  Haydn  and  Salomon.  He 
also  played  at  Oxford  at  the  second  concert 
given  in  celebration  of  Haydn's  installation  as 
Doctor  of  Music  Having  returned  to  Vienna 
he  was  appointed  Solo-player  to  the  Emperor, 
and  in  1802  conductor  of  the  newly  established 
theatre  'an  der  Wien,*  which  post  he  retained 
till  1811.  From  1812  to  1818  he  travelled  in 
Russia  and  Germany,  and  then  again  in  1818- 
1821  conducted  the  Opera  in  Vienna.  In  1821 
he  began  to  travel  with  the  celebrated  singer 
Catalimi,  conducting  her  concerts,  and  also  was 
for  a  short  time  (about  1816)  conductor  of  the 
Opera  at  Prague.  He  died  in  poor  droumstances 
at  Vienna,  Nov.  8,  1842. 

Olement  was  not  only  a  remarkable  violin 
player,  but  an  unusually  gifted  musician.  Some 
curious  foots  are  reported,  bearing  testimony 
to  his  general  musical  ability  and  especially  to 
his  prodigious  memory.  Spohr,  in  his  Auto- 
hiography,  relates  that  Clemen V  after  having 
heard  two  rehearsals  and  one  performance  of 
the  oratorio  'The  Last  Judgment,'  remembered 
it  so  well,  that  he  was  able,  on  the  day  after  the 
performance,  to  play  several  long  pieces  from  it 
on  the  piano  without  leaving  out  a  note,  and 
with  all  the  harmonies  (no  small  item  in  a  com- 
position of  Spohr's)  and  accompanying  passages  ; 
and  all  this  without  ever  having  seen  the  score. 
Similarly  he  was  said  to  have  made  a  piano 
score  of  the  'Creation'  from  memory,  after 
having  heard  the  oratorio  a  few  times,  merely 
with  tiie  help  of  the  book  of  words,  and  th^t 
his  arrangement  was  so  good  that  Haydn  adopted 
it  for  publication.  If  Weber,  in  one  of  his  pub- 
lished  letters,  does  not  speak  highly  of  Clement 
as  a  conductor,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Weber's  criticism  was  seldom  unbiassed,  and 
that  he  probably  felt  some  satisfaction  at 
Clement's  want  of  success  at  Prague,  where  he 
was  Weber's  successor. 

Clement's  style  was  not  vigorous,  nor  his 
tone  very  powerful :  gracefulness  and  tenderness 
of  expression  were  its  main  characteristics.  His 
technical  skill  appears  to  have  been  extraordin- 
ary. His  intonation  was  perfect  in  the  most 
hazardous  passages,  a^d  his  bowing  of  the 
greatest  dexterity.  Beethoven  himself  has 
borne  the  highest  testimony  to  hia  powers  by 
writing  especially  for  him  his  great  violin- 
concerto.  The  original  manuscript  of  this 
greatest  of  all  violin -concertos,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  bears 
this  inscription  in  Beethoven's  own  handwrit- 
ing:— 'Concerto  par  Clemenza  pour  Clement, 
primo  violino  e  Direttore  al  Theatro  k  Vienne 
dal  L.  V.  Bthvn.,  1806.'  Clement  was  the  first 
who  played  it  in  public,  on  Dec  28,  1806. 


If  we  hear  that  in  later  years  Clement's  style 
deteriorated  considerably,  and  that  he  yielded, 
to  a  lamentable  degree,  to  the  temptation  of 
showing  off  his  technical  skill  by  the  performance 
of  mere  tours  de  force  unwortiiy  of  an  earnest 
musician,  we  may  ascribe  it  to  his  unsteady 
habits  of  life,  which  brought  him  into  difficulties, 
from  which  he  had  to  extricate  himself  at  any 
price  But  the  tendency  showed  itself  early. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe,  if  we  had  not  the  pro- 
gramme still  to  refer  to,  that  at  the  concert  at 
which  he  played  Beethoven's  Concerto  for  the 
first  time,  he  also  performed  a  set  of  variations 
*mit  umgekehrter  Violine* — with  the  violin 
upside  down. 

He  published  for  the  violin  twenty-five  con- 
certinos, six  concertos,  twelve  studies,  a  great 
number  of  airs  vari^  and  smaUer  pieces.  For 
the  piano,  a  concerto.  For  orchestra,  three 
overtures.  For  the  stage,  an  opera  and  the 
music  for  a  melodramc  All  these  works  are, 
however,  entirely  forgotten,  and  the  greater  part 
seem  to  have  disappeared.  p.  D. 

CLEMENT,  or  Clemens,  Johann  Georo, 
whom  Gerber  calls  Clementi ;  bom  at  Breslau 
about  1710,  Knight  of  the  Golden  Spur,  and 
capellmeister  for  over  fifty  years  (from  I785)at 
the  church  of  St.  Johann  in  Breslau.  His 
numerous  compositions  for  the  church  comprise 
fourteen  masses,  twenty-seven  offertories,  eighteen 
graduals,  Te  Deums,  etc,  and  a  requiem  per- 
formed at  the  funeral  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.  (1 742).  None  of  them  have  been  published. 
For  list  see  F^tis.  He  left  two  sons,  one  at 
Vienna ;  the  other  furst  violin  at  Stuttgart, 
1790,  at  Cassel  1792,  and  afterwards  capell- 
meister at  Carlsruhe.  The  latter  adopted  the 
name  Clementi.  M .  c.  c. 

CLEMENTI,  Mtjzio,  bomatBome,  1762,  died 
at  Evesham,  March  10,  1832.  [See  Chester's 
Registenof  WestmrnsUr  Abbey y  and  the  Qtuvrterly 
Musical  MagaaifM,  ii  808.1  dementi's  father, 
an  accomplished  workman  m  silver,  himself  of  a 
musical  turn,  observed  the  child's  uncommon 
musical  gifts  at  an  early  period,  and  induced  a 
relation  of  the  family,  Buroni,  choirmaster  at 
one  of  the  churches  at  Rome,  to  teach  him 
the  rudiments.  In  1759  Buroni  procured  him 
lessons  in  thorough-bass  from  an  oi^^anist, 
Cordioelli,  and  after  a  couple  of  years'  applica- 
tion he  was  thought  sufficiently  advanced  to 
compete  for  an  appointment  as  orgamst  which 
he  obtained.  Meanwhile  his  musical  studies 
were  continued  assiduously:  Carpani  taught 
him  counterpoint  and  Santarelli  singing.  When 
barely  fourteen  Clementi  had  composed  several 
contrapuntal  works  of  considerable  size,  one  of 
which,  a  mass,  was  publicly  performed,  and 
appears  to  have  created  a  sensation  at  Rome 
An  English  gentleman  [Mr.  Peter  Beckford, 
M.P.,  nephew  of  Alderman  Beckford,  and  cousin 
of  the  author  of  Kathek],  with  some  difficulty 
induced  dementi's  father  to  give  his  consent  to 
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the  youth's  going  to  England,  when  Beekford 
offered  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  further 
education,  and  introduce  him  to  the  musical 
world  of  London.  Until  1 770  Clementi  quietly 
pursued  his  studies,  liying  at  the  house  of  his 
protector  in  Dorsetshire.  Then,  fully  equipped 
with  musical  knowledge,  and  with  an  unparalleled 
command  of  the  instnunent,  he  came  upon  the 
town  as  a  pianist  and  composer.  His  attainments 
were  so  phenomenal  that  he  carried  everything 
before  him,  and  met  with  a  most  brilliant, 
hardly  precedented,  success.  From  1777  to  1780 
he  acted  as  oembaUst,  i,e,  conductor,  at  the 
Italian  Opera  in  London.  In  1781  Clementi 
started  on  his  travels,  beginning  with  a  series  of 
concerts  at  Paris ;  from  thence  he  passed,  vid 
Strasbuig  and  Munich,  to  Vienna,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  EEaydn,  and  where,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  IL,  he 
engaged  in  a  sort  of  musical  combat  at  the  piano- 
forte with  Mozart.  Olementi,  after  a  short  pre- 
lude,  played  his  Sonata  in  B|^ — the  opening  of 
the  first  movement  of  which  was  long  after- 
wards made  use  of  by  Mozart  in  the  subject  of 
the  'Zauberflote'  overture— and  followed  it  up 
with  a  Toccata,  in  which  great  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  rapid  execution  of  diatonic  thirds  and 
other  double  notes  for  the  right  hand,  esteemed 
very  difficult  at  that  time.  Mozart  then  began 
to  preludise,  and  played  some  variations  ;  then 
boUi  alternately  read  at  sight  some  MS.  sonatas 
of  Paisiello's,  Mozart  playing  the  allegros  and 
Clementi  the  andantes  and  rondos  ;  and  finally 
they  were  asked  by  the  Emperor  to  take  a 
theme  from  Paisiello's  sonatas  and  accompany 
one  another  in  their  improvisations  upon  it  on 
two  pianofortes.  The  victory,  it  appears,  was 
left  undecided.  Clementi  ever  afterwards  spoke 
with  great  admiration  of  Mozart's  'singing '  touch 
and  exquisite  taste,  and  dated  from  this  meeting 
a  considerable  change  in  his  method  of  playing : 
striving  to  put  more  music  and  less  mechanioU 
show  into  his  productions.  Mozart's  harsh  ver- 
dict in  his  letters  (Jan.  12, 1782  ;  June  7,  1788) 
was  probably  just  for  the  moment,  but  cannot 
fairly  be  applied  to  the  bulk  of  dementi's  work. 
He  disliked  Italians  ;  the  popular  prejudice  was 
in  their  favour,  and  they  were  continually  in 
his  way.  He  depicts  Clementi  as  'a  mere 
mechanician,  strong  in  runs  of  thirds,  but 
without  a  pennyworth  of  feeling  or  taste.'  But 
L.  Berger,  one  of  dementi's  best  pupils,  gives 
the  following  explanation  of  Mozart's  hard  sen- 
tence :  — '  I  asked  dementi  whether  in  1781  he 
had  begun  to  treat  the  instrument  in  his  pre- 
sent (1806)  style.  He  answered  no,  and  added 
that  in  those  early  days  he  had  cultivated  a 
more  brilliant  execution,  especially  in  double 
notes,  hardly  known  then,  and  in  extemporised 
cadenzas,  and  that  he  had  subsequently  achieved 
a  more  melodic  and  noble  style  of  performance 
after  listening  attentively  to  famous  singers,  and 
also  by  means  of  the  perfected  mechanism  of 


English  pianos,  the  construction  of  which  for* 
merly  stood  in  the  way  of  a  cantabile  and  legato 
style  of  playing.' 

With  the  exception  of  a  concert  tour  to  Paris 
in  1785  Clementi  spent  all  his  time  from  1782 
to  1802  in  England,  busy  as  conductor,  virtuoso, 
and  teacher,  and  amassing  a  considerable  for- 
tune. He  had  aUo  an  interest  in  the  firm 
of  Longman  k  Broderip,  *  manufacturers  of 
musical  instruments,  and  music-sellers  to  their 
majesties.'  The  failure  of  that  house,  by  which 
he  sustained  heavy  losses,  induced  him  to  tiy 
his  hand  alone  at  publishing  and  pianoforte 
making ;  and  the  ultimate  suocess  of  his  under- 
taking (see  Clemskti  k  Co. )  shows  him  to  have 
possessed  commercial  talents  rare  among  great 
artists.  In  March  1807  property  belonging  to 
dementi's  new  firm,  to  the  amount  of  £40,000, 
was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Amongst  his  numerous  pupils,  both  amateur 
and  professional,  he  had  Utherto  trained  John 
B.  Cramer  and  John  Field,  both  of  whom  soon 
took  rank  amongst  the  first  pianists  of  Europe. 
In  1802  dementi  took  Field,  vid  Paris  and 
Vienna,  to  St  Petersbuig,  where  both  master 
and  pupil  were  received  with  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm, and  where  the  latter  remained  in 
affluent  ciroumstances.  On  his  return  to  Ger- 
many dementi  counted  Zeuner,  Alex.  Klengel, 
Ludwig  Berger,  and  Meyerbeer  amongst  his 
pupils  [and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Beethoven 
(see  his  letter  to  Collard,  dated  April  22, 1807) 
and  of  Haydn.  During  this  tour,  on  Sept.  15, 
1804,  he  married  a  daughter  of  J.  G.  G.  Leh- 
mann,  cantor  of  the  Nicolaikirohe  in  Berlin, 
who,  after  a  journey  to  Italy  with  her  husband, 
died  in  childbirth,  in  August  1805.]  With 
Klengel  and  Berger  he  afterwards  went  again 
to  Russia.  In  1810  he  returned  to  London  for 
good,  gave  up  playing  in  public,  devoting  his 
leisure  to  composition  and  his  time  to  business. 
He  wrote  symphonies  for  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  which  succumbed  before  those  of  Haydn, 
many  pianoforte  works,  and  above  all  completed 
that  superb  series  of  one  hundred  studies,  Oradus 
ad  Pamasswn  (1817),  upon  which  to  this  day 
the  art  of  solid  pianoforte -playing  rests.  In 
1820  and  1821  he  was  again  on  the  continent, 
spending  an  entire  winter  at  Leipzig,  much 
praised  and  honoured.  A  public  dinner  was 
given  in  his  honour  in  London  on  Dec.  17, 1827. 
He  lived  to  be  eighty,  and  the  last  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  at  Evesham,  in  Worcestershire, 
where  he  died.  [His  remains  were  honoured  by 
a  public  funeral,  and  were  deposited  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.  J  He  retained 
his  characteristic  energy  and  fr^hness  of  mind 
to  the  last.  He  was  married  three  times,  had 
children  in  his  old  age,  and  shortly  before  his 
death  was  still  able  to  rouse  a  company  of  pupils 
and  admirers — amongst  whom  were  J.  B.  Cramer 
and  Moscheles— to  enthusiaam  with  his  playing 
and  improvisation. 
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Clementi  left  upwards  of  one  hundred  sonatas, 
of  which  about  sixty  are  written  for  the  piano 
without  accompaniment,  and  the  remainder  as 
duets  or  trios — sonatas  with  violin  or  flute,  or 
Tiolin  or  flute  and  violoncello  ;  moreover,  a  duo 
for  two  pianos,  six  duets  for  four  hands,  caprices, 
preludes,  and  '  point  d'orgues  composes  dans  le 
gout  de  Haydn,  Mozaft,  Kozeluch,  Sterkel,  Wan- 
hal  et  Clementi,'  op.  19 ;  IrUroduelion  d  tart  de 
tauehar  le  piano,  avee  60  lemons  ;  sundry  fugues, 
toccatas,  variations,  valses,  etc,  preludes  and 
exercises  remarkable  for  several  masterly  canons, 
and  lastly,  as  his  lasting  monument,  the  Oradua 
ad  Pamtusum  already  mentioned. 

As  Yiotti  has  been  called  the  father  of  violin- 
playing,  so  may  Clementi  be  regarded  as  the 
originator  of  the  proper  treatment  of  the  modem 
pianoforte,  as  distinguished  from  the  harpsichord. 
His  example  as  a  player  and  teacher,  together 
with  his  compositions,  have  left  a  deep  and  in- 
delible  mark  upon  everything  that  pertains  to 
the  piano,  both  mechanically  and  spiritually. 
His  works  fill  a  large  space  in  the  records  of 
piano-playing  ;  they  are  indispensable  to  pianists 
to  this  day,  and  must  remain  so. 

In  a  smaller  way  Clementi,  like  Cherubini  in  a 
larger,  foreshadowed  Beethoven.  In  Beethoven's 
scanty  library  a  large  number  of  dementi's 
sonatas  were  oonspicuous ;  Beethoven  had  a 
marked  predilection  for  them,  and  placed  them 
in  the  front  rank  of  works  fit  to  engender  an 
artistic  treatment  of  the  pianoforte ;  he  liked 
them  for  their  freshness  of  spirit  and  for  their 
concise  and  precise  form,  and  chose  them  above 
all  others,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  so 
experienced  a  driller  of  pianoforte  players  as  Carl 
Cssemy,  for  the  daily  study  of  his  nephew. 

The  greater  portion  of  Clementi's  OraduSy  and 
several  of  his  sonatas — for  instance  the  Sonata 
in  B  minor,  op.  40  ;  the  three  Sonatas,  op.  50, 
dedicated  to  Cherubini ;  the  Sonata  in  F  minor, 
etc. — ^have  all  the  qualities  of  lasting  work :  clear 
outlines  of  form,  just  proportions,  concise  and 
consistent  diction,  pure  and  severe  style  ;  their 
very  acerbity,  and  the  conspicuous  absence  of 
verbiage,  must  render  them  the  more  enduring. 

Like  his  Italian  predecessor  Domenico  Scar- 
latti, Clementi  shows  a  fiery  temperament,  and 
like  Scarlatti,  with  true  instinct  for  the  nature 
of  the  instrument  as  it  was  in  his  time,  he  is 
fond  of  quick  movements— quick  succession  of 
ideas  as  well  as  of  notes ;  and  eschews  every 
sentimental  aberration,  though  he  can  be  pathe- 
tic enough  if  the  fit  takes  him.  His  nervous 
organisation  must  have  been  very  highly  strung. 
Indeed  the  degree  of  nervous  power  and  muscular 
endurance  required  for  the  proper  execution  of 
some  of  his  long  passages  of  diatonic  octaves  (as 
in  the  Sonata  in  A,  No.  26  of  Knorr's  edition), 
even  in  so  moderate  a  tempo  as  to  leave  them 
just  acceptable  and  no  more,  from  a  musical  point 
of  view  (bearing  in  mind  Mozart's  sneer  that 
he  writes  prestissimo  and  plays  moderato,  and 


recollecting  the  difference  in  touch  between  his 
piano  and  ours),  is  prodigious,  and  remains  a 
task  of  almost  insuperable  diflSculty  to  a  virtuoso 
of  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  preposterous  amount 
of  time  and  labour  we  now  devote  to  such  things. 

He  is  the  first  completely  equipped  writer  of 
sonatas.  Even  as  early  as  his  op.  2  the  form 
sketched  by  Scarlatti,  and  amplified  by  Emanuel 
Bach,  is  completely  systematised,  and  has  not 
changed  in  any  essential  point  since.  Clementi 
represents  the  sonata  proper  from  beginning  to 
end.  He  played  and  imitated  Scarlatti's  harpsi- 
chord sonatas  in  his  youth  ;  he  knew  Haydn's 
and  Mozart's  in  his  manhood,  and  he  was  aware 
of  Beethoven's  in  his  old  age  ;  yet  he  preserved 
his  artistic  physiognomy — the  physiognomy  not 
of  a  man  of  genius,  but  of  a  man  of  the  rarest 
talents — from  first  to  last.  He  lived  through 
the  most  memorable  period  in  the  history  of 
music.  At  his  birth  Handel  was  alive,  at  his 
death  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  Weber  were 
buried. 

There  is  an  annoying  confusion  in  the  various 
editions  of  his  works :  arrangements  are  printed 
as  originals,  the  same  piece  appears  under  various 
titles,  etc  etc  The  so-called  complete  editions 
of  his  solo  sonatas — the  best,  that  published  by 
HoUe  atWolfenblittel,  and  edited  by  Schumann's 
friend  Julius  Knorr,  and  the  original  edition  of 
Breitkopf  k  Hartel,  since  reprinted  by  that  firm 
— are  both  incomplete  ;  the  sonatas  with  accom- 
paniment, etc,  are  out  of  print,  and  only  two  of 
his  orchestral  works  seem  to  have  been  printed 
at  all.  [See  QueHen-Lexikxni]  A  judicious 
selection  from  his  entire  works,  carefully  con- 
sidered with  a  view  to  the  requirements  and 
probable  powers  of  consumption  of  living  pian- 
ists, would  be  a  boon.  E.  D. 

Additions,  in  square  brackets,  from  the  com- 
poser's grandson,  Mr.  H.  Clementi  Smith. 

CLEMENTI  k  CO.  Muzio  Clementi  was 
an  unfortunate  loser  at  the  bankruptcy  of 
Messrs.  Longman  k  Broderip,  in  which  he  was 
a  partner,  when  that  firm  failed  about  1798. 
He,  however,  entered  immediately  into  a  fresh 
partnership  with  John  Longman,  at  one  of  the 
old  shops  (26  Cheapside),  and  when  Longman 
leaving  him  went  to  another  address  in  Cheap- 
side,  Clementi  became  head  of  a  new  firm  con- 
sisting of  himself.  Banger,  F.  A.  Hyde,  F.  W. 
CoUard,  and  D.  Davis.  The  new  partnership, 
at  first  known  as  Clementi,  Banger,  Hyde, 
Collard,  k  Davis  (afterwards  shortened  into 
Muzio  Clementi  k  Co.,  or  Clementi  k  Co.), 
underwent  gradual  changes.  In  1810  Hyde's 
name  disappears  and  the  firm  becomes  Cle- 
menti, Banger,  Collard,  k  Davis.  In  1819  it 
is  Clementi,  Collard,  Davis,  k  Collard,  and  in 
1828  Clementi,  Collard,  k  Collard,  while  after 
Clementi's  death  in  1882  it  finally  appears  as 
Collard  k  Collard,  who  remained  at  26  Cheap- 
side,  the  old  Longman  address,  until  a  few 
years  ago. 
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The  Clementi  firm  had  great  trade  and  repu- 
tation in  the  manufacture  of  pianofortes,  as 
had  their  predecessors,  Longman  k  Broderip. 
Olementi's  name  was  doubtless  of  great  weight 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  workmanship.  Violins 
and  other  instruments  bear  their  s^amp  ;  they 
were,  besides,  music  publishers.  (See  Gollard.) 

F.  K. 

CLEMENZA  DI  TITO,  LA.  Mozarfs  twenty- 
third  and  last  opera,  in  two  acts,  words  adapted 
from  Metastasio  by  Mazzola.  Finished  Sept  5, 
1791,  and  first  performed  the  following  day  at 
Prague.  At  the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket, 
March  27,  1806,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton  (see  Pohl's  Mozart  in  London^  p.  145).  The 
autograph  is  entirely  in  Mozart's  hand,  and 
contains  no  recitatives.  They  were  probably 
supplied  by  Siiasmayer.  The  German  title  of 
the  opera  is  '  Titus.'  o. 

OLICQUOT,  Francois  Henri,  eminent 
organ-builder,  bom  in  raris,  1728,  died  there 
1791.  In  1760  he  built  the  organ  of  St. 
C^rvais.  In  1765  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  Pierre  Dallery,  and  the  firm  constructed 
the  organs  of  Notre  Dame,  St.  Nicolas -des- 
Ohamps,  the  Sainte-Ohapelle,  and  the  Ohapelle 
du  Roi  at  Versailles.  Clicquot's  finest  organ  was 
that  of  St  Sulpice,  built  after  his  partnership 
with  Dallery  had  been  dissolved,  and  contain- 
ing five  manuals  and  sixty-six  stops,  including 
a  pedal-stop  of  82  feet  For  the  organ  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Poitiers,  his  last  work,  he  received 
92,000  francs.  His  instruments  were  over- 
loaded with  reeds — a  common  defect  in  French 
organs.  M.  o.  o. 

,  CLIFFE,  Frederick,  bom  at  Lowmoor  near 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  May  2,  1857,  received 
his  earliest  musical  instraction  from  his  father, 
an  amateur  violoncellist.  At  the  age  of  six  he 
played  the  pianoforte  in  a  manner  far  beyond 
his  years,  at  nine  he  began  to  study  the  organ, 
and  at  eleven  was  appointed  organist  to  Wyke 
Parish  Church,  while  a  year  later  he  is  said  to 
have  been  able  to  pUy  the  whole  of  Bach's 
forty-eight  preludes  and  fugues.  Meanwhile 
Cliffe  acquired  a  local  reputation  by  the  beauty 
of  his  voice.  After  being  appointed  organist  to 
a  dissenting  chapel,  Cliffe's  services  became  in 
great  demand  for  'opening'  new  organs.  From 
1878  to  1876  he  was  organist  to  the  Bradford 
Festival  Choral  Society,  and  later,  on  being 
elected  to  the  Titus  Salt  scholarship  at  the 
National  Training  School  of  Music,  he  studied 
under  Sullivan,  Stainer,  Prout,  and  Franklin 
Taylor.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  to  a  piano- 
forte professorship  at  the  then  recently-founded 
Royal  College  of  Music.  Next  he  toured  as  solo 
pianist  and  accompanist  with  Mme.  Lemmens- 
Sherrington  and  others ;  became  in  succession 
organist  to  Curzon  Chapel  and  St.  George's, 
Albemarle  St,  and  to  the  Leeds  Festival  under 
Sullivan  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Spark.  In  the 
latter  capacity   he   played    in    'The   Golden 


Legend,'  and  for  the  Festival  he  arranged  and 
played  the  organ  part  in  the  first  performance 
there  of  Bach's  B  minor  Mass.  Alter  twenty 
years  of  continuous  church  work  Mr.  Clifie  re- 
tired in  1889.  He  was  organist  to  the  Bach 
Choir  frx>m  1888  tol894,  and  of  the  Italian  Opwa 
at  Drury  Lane,  Her  Mtjesly's,  and  Covent 
Garden  about  the  same  time.  It  is,  however, 
as  a  composer  that  he  made  his  greater  reputa- 
tion, and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  work 
which  jTor  excellence  established  that  reputation, 
his  opus  1,  a  fine  symphony  in  C  minor,  was 
rejected  by  the  Leeds  Selection  Committee. 
In  1901  he  became  a  pianoforte  professor  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  an  examiner 
for  the  Associated  Board  of  the  R.A.M.  and 
RC.M.  ;  for  them  he  toured  in  Australia  in 
1898,  while  in  1900  and  1908  he  visited  South 
Africa  on  behalf  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
University,  and  has  travelled  also  in  America 
and  Australia. 

Mr.  Cli£fe's  list  of  works  is  not  long,  but 
nearly  all  are  of  important  aim.  The  most 
important  are  the  symphony,  already  mentioned, 
which  on  being  produced  with  characteristic 
generosity  at  his  benefit  by  Sir  (then  Mr.) 
August  Manns  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  April 
20,  1889,  created  a  very  unusual  amount  of 
interest ;  and  a  second  in  E  minor,  first  given 
at  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1892;  <  Cloud  and 
Sunshine,'  an  orchestral  poem  (Philharmonic, 
London,  1890) ;  a  violin  concerto  in  D  minor 
(Norwich  Festival,  1896);  'The  Triumph  of 
Alcestis,'  a  scena  for  contralto  and  orchestra 
(Norwich  Festival,  1902) ;  while  not  yet  com- 
pleted  is  an  *  Ode  to  the  North-East  Wind '  for 
chorus.  Mr.  Cliffe  has  also  written  a  number 
of  songs,  and  some  church  music.      B.  H.  L. 

CLIFFORD,  Rev.  James,  the  son  of  Edward 
Clifford,  a  cook,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St 
Mary  Magdalen,  Oxford,  in  1622.  In  1682  he 
was  admitted  a  chorister  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  so  remained  until  1 642.  On  July  1, 
1 661 ,  he  was  appointed  tenth  minor  canon  of  St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  in  1675  was  advanced  to 
the  sixth  minor  canonry.  In  1682  he  became 
senior  cardinal.  He  was  also  for  many  years 
curate  of  the  parish  church  of  St  Gregory  by 
St  Paul's,  and  chaplain  to  the  Society  of  Ser- 
jeants' Inn,  Fleet  Street.  He  died  in  September 
1698.  In  1668  Clifford  published,  under  the 
title  of  'The  Divine  Services  and  Anthems 
usually  sung  in  the  Cathedrals  and  Collegiate 
Choirs  of  the  Church  of  England,'  a  collection 
of  the  words  of  anthems  ;  the  first  of  its  kind 
which  appeared  in  the  metropolis.  (It  had 
been  anticipated  in  a  collection  compiled  and 
printed  by  Stephen  Bulkley  at  York  in  1662, 
[and  in  a  book  of  '  Anthems  to  be  sung  .  .  • 
in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Holy  and  Un- 
divided Trinity  in  Dublin,'  printed  1662,  The 
only  known  copy  of  this  is  in  the  library  of 
Trin.  ColL  Dublin ;  it  contains  the  words  of 
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fifty-one  anthems  and  the  names  of  most  of  the 
composers.  L.  M'o.  l.  b.]).  So  great  was  the 
snooess  of  the  work  that  a  seoond  edition,  with 
large  additions,  appeared  in  1664.  To  the  first 
edition  are  prefixed  *  Briefe  Directions  for  the 
understanding  of  that  part  of  the  Divine  Service 
performed  wiUi  the  Organ  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
on  Sundayes  and  Holydayes' ;  and  to  the  second 
chants  for  Yenite  and  the  Psalms  and  for  the 
Athanasian  Creed.  The  work  is  curious  and 
interesting  as  showing  what  remained  of  the 
cathedral  music  produced  before  the  parlia- 
mentary suppression  of  choral  service  in  1644, 
and  what  were  the  earliest  additions  made  after 
the  re-establishment  of  that  service  in  1660. 
Clifford's  only  other  publications  were  The 
CaUchism,  contaiming  the  Principles  of  Christian 
BeHgion^  and  A  Preparaiion  Sermon  before  the 
receiving  qf  the  Holy  ScuyramevU  of  the  LordCs 
SuppeTy  preached  at  Serjeamis*  Inn  Chapel^  in 
Fleet  Street,  which  appeared  together  in  1694. 
Clifford  had  a  younger  brother,  Thomas,  bom 
in  October  1683,  who  was  admitted  chorister 
of  Magdalen  College  in  1642  and  resigned  in 
1645.  w.  H.  H. 

CLIFTON,  John  C,  bom  in  London,  1781, 
studied  for  five  years  under  Richard  Bellamy. 
He  subsequently  became  a  pupil  of  Charles 
Wesley,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  music, 
resigning  an  appointment  in  the  Stationery 
Office  which  he  had  held  for  about  two  years. 
After  an  engagement  at  Bath,  where  he  con- 
ducted the  Harmonic  Society,  he  went  in  1802 
to  Dublin,  and  in  1815  produced  there  a  musical 
piece  called  '  Edwin.'  He  organised,  together 
with  Sir  John  Stevenson,  a  concert  in  aid  of  the 
sufferers  by  the  Irish  famine.  In  1816  he  in- 
vented an  instroment  called  the  <£idomusicon,' 
intended  to  teach  sight-reading.  An  attempt 
made  in  1818  to  bring  out  his  invention  in 
London  failed,  and  he  then  adopted  Logier's 
system  of  teaching,  and  remained  in  London  for 
some  time.  He  wrote  nimierous  glees  and  songs. 
He  married  the  proprietress  of  a  ladies'  school 
at  Hammersmith,  where  he  died  Nov.  18,  1841, 
having  become  partially  insane  some  three  years 
previously.  w.  B.  s. 

CLIVE,  Catherine,  known  as  'Kitty  Clive,' 
daughter  of  William  Raftor,  an  Irish  gentle- 
man, was  bom  in  London  in  1711.  Displaying 
a  natural  aptitude  for  the  stage  she  was  engaged 
by  CoUey  Cibber  for  Drury  Lane  Theatre  (1728- 
1741),  and  made  her  first  appearance  there  in 
November  1728,  as  the  page  Ismenes,  in  Nat. 
Lee's  tragedy  'Mithridates.'  In  1729  she  at- 
tracted great  attention  by  her  performance  of 
Phillida  in  Colley  Cibber's  ballad  opera,  *  Love 
in  a  Riddle.'  Her  personation  of  Nell  in  Coffey's 
ballad  opera,  *The  Devil  to  Pay,*  in  1731,  estab- 
lished her  reputation,  and  caused  her  salary  to 
be  doubled.  On  Oct.  4, 1 734 ,  she  married  George 
Clive,  a  barrister,  but  the  pair  soon  agreed  to 
separate.     She  continued  to  delight  the  public 


in  a  variety  of  characters  in  comedy  and  comio 
opera  [and  was  engaged  by  Garrick  in  1746  for 
Drury  Lane],  until  April  24, 1769,  when,  having 
acquired  a  handsome  competence,  and  being 
pensioned  by  Horace  Walpole,  she  took  leave  of 
the  stage,  and  retired  to  Twickenham,  where  she 
occupied  a  house  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Horace  Walpole's  famous  villa  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  until  her  death,  which  occurred  on  Dec  6, 
1785.  One  of  the  most  prominent  events  in 
Mrs.  dive's  career  as  a  singer  was  Handel's 
selection  of  her  as  the  representative  of  Dalila 
in  his  oratorio  *  Samson,'  on  its  production  in 
1742.  She  was  the  first  to  sing  ijne's  *  Where 
the  Bee  sucks.^  w.  h.  h. 

CLOSE  is  a  word  very  frequently  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  Cadence,  which  see.  In  ordinary 
conversation  it  may  very  naturally  have  a  little 
more  expansion  of  meaning  than  its  synonym. 
It  serves  to  express  the  ending  of  a  phrase  or 
a  theme,  or  of  a  whole  movement  or  a  section 
of  one,  as  a  fact,  and  not  as  denoting  the 
particular  succession  of  chords  which  are  recog- 
nised as  forming  a  cadence.  Hence  the  term 
<  half-dose '  is  very  apt,  since  it  expresses  not 
only  the  most  common  form  of  imperfect  cadence 
which  ends  on  the  dominant  instead  of  the 
tonic,  but  also  the  position  in  which  that  form 
of  close  is  usually  found,  viz.  not  at  the  end  of 
a  phrase  or  melody,  but  marking  the  most  usual 
symmetrical  division  into  two  parts  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  flow  of  the  complete  passage  is 
not  interrupted. 

CLUER,  John,  appears  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally a  ballad  and  chap-book  printer  early  in 
the  18th  century,  and  to  have  worked  at  pre- 
mises in  Bow  Churchyard.  Afterwards  he  issued 
the  most  beautifully  engraved  and  adorned  music 
of  his  period.  He  was  entrusted  by  Handel  with 
the  publication  of  several  of  that  master's  early 
productions.  Cluer,  as  shown  by  a  type-printed 
music  sheet  in  the  British  Museum  {*  The  Pedi- 
gree of  a  Fiddler '),  claims  to  have  invented  some 
improvements  in  music  type  or  the  setting  of 
it :  this  was  before  he  worked  from  the  engraved 
plate.  The  passage  on  the  sheet  referred  to 
runs :  '  For  the  future  all  the  songs  printed  by 
J,  Cluer  in  Bow  Churchyard  will  be  set  to 
musick,  and  as  he  hath  invented  a  new  and 
quick  way  of  doing  the  same  in  letterpress  for 
the  enlargement  of  musick,  songs  will  now  be 
sold  by  him  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,'  etc  etc. 
The  periodical  squabbles  which  Handel  had 
with  the  elder  Walsh  caused  the  former  to 
grant  to  Mears,  and  also  to  Cluer,  the  right  of 
publication  of  some  of  the  Italian  operas.  The 
first  which  Cluer  had  of  these  was  *Giulio 
Cesare,'  published  in  1724  ;  but  he  had  previ- 
ously printed  Handel's  *Smtes  de  Piles'  in 
1720.  The  other  operas  are  'Tamerlane,' 
'Rodelinda,'  'Scipio,'  '  Alessandro,'  *Riccardo 
Prime,'  *Admeto,'  and  'Lotario.'  The  first 
three  were  also  issued  in  octavo,  transposed  for 
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the  flute.  The  operas  have  very  finely  engraved 
piotori&l  title-pages.  Among  other  of  Cluer's 
puhlications  are  A  Pocket  Companion  for  OentU- 
men  and  Ladies,  2  vols.  1724-25,  a  couple 
of  dainty  volumes  from  copperplates ;  two 
quaint  packs  of  musical  playing-cards  (one  set 
in  the  British  Museum);  ^Pssdm  Tunes/  by 
William  Anchors ;  Twelve  Overtures  by  Han- 
del, and  other  works.  Cluer  was  associated 
with  B.  Creake,  a  bookseller  in  Jermyn  Street, 
whose  name  appears  on  the  imprints.  Thomas 
Cobb  was  Cluer's  engraver  and  successor  in  busi- 
ness, having  married  his  widow.  Cluer  must 
have  died  about  1729-30,  and  Cobb  having  had 
the  business  for  a  few  years  was  followed  by 
Wm.  Dicey.  After  Cluer's  death,  the  imprints 
frequently  merely  give  '  at  the  printing-office  in 
Bow  Churchyard.'  p.  K. 

COBBOLD,  William,  bom  in  the  parish  of 
St  Andrew,  Norwich,  Jan.  5,  1559-60.  He 
was  organist  of  Norwich  Cathedral  before  1599, 
and  held  the  poet  till  1608,  when  he  became  a 
singing-man  in  the  cathedral,  W.  Inglott  being 
appointed  organist.  He  was  one  of  the  ten 
musicians  who  harmonised  the  tunes  for  *  The 
Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes  with  their  wonted 
Tunes  as  they  are  song  in  Churches,  composed 
into  foure  partes,'  published  by  Thomas  £ste 
in  1592.  He  contributed  a  madrigal,  'With 
wreaths  of  rose  and  laurel,'  to  'The  Triumphee 
of  Oriana,'  1601.  The  only  other  known  com- 
positions by  him  are  another  madrigal,  '  New 
Fashions,'  and  an  anthem,  *  In  Bethlehem 
towne,'  of  which  some  separate  parts  are  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Music.  He  died  at  Beccles,  Nov.  7,  1639,  and 
was  buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  of 
the  parish  church.  His  epitaph  is  quoted  in 
J.  E.  West's  Cathedral  Organists,  from  which 
most  of  the  above  information  is  taken.  Dr. 
A.  H.  Mann  has  re-edited  the  madrigal  from 
'  Oriana,'  with  biographical  note. 

COCCHETTA.     See  Gabriklli,  C. 

COCCHI,  GiefAccHiKO,  bom  at  Padua  con- 
siderably before  1720,  as  he  wrote  a  'Dixit 
Dominus '  in  1735  ;  died  in  Venice  about  1804  ; 
dramatic  composer ;  produced  his  first  operas, 
'  Adelaide '  and  *  Bajasette,'  in  Rome  (1748  and 
1746).  In  1735  he  was  at  Naples,  and  about 
1753  was  appointed  maestro  di  oappella  of  the 
Conservatorio  degli  Incurabili  at  Venice.  Here 
he  wrote  '  II  Pazzo  glorioso.'  In  1757  he  came 
to  London  as  composer  to  the  Opera  till  1762, 
where  he  conducted  Mrs.  Coraelys'  subscription 
concert  for  two  years.  During  a  sixteen  years' 
residence  in  England  he  composed  eleven  operas, 
as  well  as  contributing  to  several  pastiocios. 
For  list  see  the  Quellen-Lexikon,  About  1772 
he  returned  to  Venice.  His  reputation  was  con- 
siderable for  a  time  both  in  Italy  and  England. 
Bumey  praises  '  his  good  taste  and  knowledge 
in  counterpoint,'  but  says  he  'lacked  invention, 
and  hardly  produced  a  new  passage  after  his 


first  year  in  England.'  He  realised  a  hugs 
sum  by  teaching.  M.  c.  c. 

COCCIA,  Carlo,  bom  at  Naples,  April  14, 
1782  ;  died  at  Novara,  April  13,  1878  ;  son  of 
a  violinist,  studied  under  FenaroU  and  Paisiello. 
His  early  compositions  were  remarkable  for  his 
years.  Paisiello  was  extremely  fond  of  him, 
procured  him  the  post  of  accompanist  at  King 
Joseph  Bonaparte's  private  concerts,  and  en- 
couraged him  after  the  failure  of  his  first  opera, 
'II  Matrimonio  per  cambiale'  (Rome,  1808). 
Between  the  years  1808  and  1819  he  composed 
twenty-two  operas  for  various  towns  in  Italy, 
and  two  cantatas,  one  for  the  birth  of  the  King 
of  Rome  (Treviso,  1811),  the  other  (by  a  curious 
irony,  in  which  Cherabini  also  shared)  for  the 
entry  of  the  allied  armies  into  Paris  (Padua, 
1814).  In  1820  he  went  to  Lisbon,  where  he 
composed  four  operas  and  a  cantata,  and  thenoe 
to  London  (August  23),  where  he  became 
conductor  at  the  Opera.  He  dischaiged  his 
duties  with  credit,  and  profited  by  hearing 
more  solid  works  than  were  performed  in  Italy, 
as  he  showed  in  the  single  opera  he  wrote  here, 
'  Maria  Stuarda  '(1827).  He  was  also  professor 
of  composition  at  the  Royal  Academy  on  its 
first  institution.  In  1828  he  returned  to  Italy. 
In  1833  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  England,  and 
then  settled  finally  in  Italy.  In  1840  he 
succeeded  Mercadante  as  maestro  di  cappella  at 
Novara,  and  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Singing 
at  the  Philharmonic  Academy  of  Turin.  His 
last  opera,  '  II  Lago  delle  Fate '  (Turin,  1814), 
was  unsuccessful.  Coccia  wrote  with  extreme 
rapidity,  the  entire  opera  of  'Donna  Caritea' 
(Turin,  1818)  being  completed  in  six  days. 
'Clotilde'  (Venice,  1815)  was  the  most  esteemed 
of  all  his  works  in  Italy.  He  was  highly  thought 
of  in  his  day,  but  his  science  was  not  su£Scient 
to  give  durability  to  his  compositions.  (For 
list  see  F^tis.)  M.  o.  a 

COCCIA,  Maria  Rosa,  bom  Jan.  4,  1759, 
in  Rome,  a  composer  who  won  a  remarkable 
degree  of  contemporary  renown,  although  very 
few  of  her  works  are  still  in  existence.  A 
Magnificat  for  four  voices  and  oi*gan  (Fitz- 
william  Museum,  Cambridge)  is  dated  Oct.  2, 
1774,  and  soon  after  that  date  she  underwent 
an  examination  by  four  professors  of  the 
Academy  of  Saint  Cecilia,  with  such  credit  that 
an  account  of  the  examination  was  printed  at 
Rome  in  1775,  with  her  portrait  and  a  speci- 
men of  her  work.  In  this  latter  year  she  seems 
to  have  been  given  the  title  of  maestra  di 
cappella  by  the  Aooademia  Filanuonica  of 
Bologna,  and  the  Cambridge  collection  already 
mentioned  conteins  an  eight  -  part  '  Dixit 
Dominus '  by  her,  in  which  is  her  portrait  and 
some  biographical  information.  In  1780  was 
published  an  Elogio  storico  delta  signora  Maria 
Bosa  Coccia  Homana,  with  letters  addressed  to 
her  by  Metastasio,  Padre  Martini,  and  FarineUi. 
A  canteta  for  four  voices  is  in  the  Dreadea 
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Mtuenm,  and  is  dated  178S.  Nothing  is  known 
as  to  her  death.  M. 

COOKS  k  CO.,  Robert.  The  business  was 
established  in  1823  by  Robert  Cocks  at  No.  20 
Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  until  the  end 
of  1845,  when  it  was  removed  to  No.  6  New 
Burlington  Street.  In  1868  Robert  Cocks  took 
into  partnership  with  him  his  two  sons,  Arthur 
Lincoln  Cocks  and  Stroud  Lincoln  Cocks.  Dur- 
ing the  75  years  of  its  existence  upwards  of 
16,000  publications  have  issued  from  the  house, 
including  many  works  of  solid  and  permanent 
worth,  such  as  Czemy's  Schools  of  Practical 
Composition  and  of  the  Pianoforte ;  Spohr's 
and  Campagnoli's  Violin  Schools ;  Albrechts- 
berger's  and  Cherubini's  Treatises  on  Counter- 
point ;  Bertini's  Method ;  J.  S.  Bach's  Pianoforte 
Works,  etc.  etc.  A  periodical,  the  Monthly 
Miscellany,  contained  original  notices  of  Beet- 
hoven by  Czemy.  w.  H.  H.  |^bert  Cocks, 
the  original  founder,  died  April  7,  1887,  in  his 
ninetieth  year,  and  was  buried  at  Eensal  Green. 
At  his  death  Mr.  Robert  M.  Cocks  became  pro- 
prietor and  carried  on  the  business  until  Dec. 
1898,  when  he  retired  and  transferred  the  con- 
cern to  Messrs.  Augener,  who  purchased  the 
leases  and  goodwill  for  this  branch,  retaining 
the  old  name.     f.  k.] 

CODA.  Coda  is  tiie  Italian  for  a  tail,  and 
that  which  goes  by  the  name  in  music  is  very 
fairly  expressed  by  it.  For  it  is  that  part  which 
comes  at  the  end  of  a  movement  or  piece  of  any 
kind,  and  has  to  a  certain  extent  an  independent 
existence  and  object,  and  though  not  always 
absolutely  necessary  cannot  often  be  easily  dis- 
pensed with.  The  earliest  idea  of  a  musical 
coda  was  probably  a  few  simple  chords  with  a 
cadence  which  served  to  give  a  decent  finish  to 
the  mechanical  puzzles  over  which  so  much 
ingenuity  was  wont  to  be  expended  in  old  days. 
For  instance  when  a  number  of  parts  or  voices 
were  made  to  imitate  or  follow  one  another  ac- 
cording to  rigorous  rules  it  would  often  occur 
that  as  long  as  the  rules  were  observed  a  musical 
conclusion  could  not  be  arrived  at.  Indeed 
sometimes  such  things  were  constructed  in  a 
manner  which  enabled  the  piece  to'  go  on  for 
«ver  if  the  singers  were  so  minded,  each  follow- 
ing the  other  in  a  circle.  In  order  to  come  to 
a  conclusion  a  few  chords  would  be  constructed 
apart  from  these  rigorous  rules,  and  so  the  coda 
was  arrived  at.  Applied  to  modem  instrumental 
music  this  came  to  be  a  passage  of  optional 
dimensions  which  was  introduced  after  the  re- 
gular set  order  of  a  movement  was  concluded. 
For  instance,  in  a  series  of  variations,  each 
several  variation  would  only  offer  the  same  kind 
of  conclusion  as  that  in  the  first  theme,  though 
in  a  different  form  ;  and  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  it  would  not  be  esthetically  advisable 
for  such  conclusion  to  be  very  strongly  marked, 
because  in  that  case  each  several  variation  would 
have  too  much  the  character  of  a  complete  set 
VOL.  I 


piece  to  admit  of  their  together  forming  a  satis- 
factorily  continuous  piece  of  music.  Therefore 
it  ia  reasonable  when  all  the  variations  are  over 
to  add  a  passage  of  sufficient  importance  to  re- 
present the  conclusion  of  the  whole  set  instead 
of  one  of  the  separate  component  parts.  So  it 
is  common  to  find  a  fugue,  or  a  finale  or  other 
passage  at  the  end  which,  though  generally 
having  some  connection  in  materials  with  what 
goes  before,  is  not  of  such  rigorous  dependence 
on  the  theme  as  the  variations  themselves. 

Similarly  in  the  other  forms  of  instrumental 
composition  there  is  a  certain  set  order  of  sub- 
jects which  must  be  gone  through  for  the  move- 
ment to  be  complete,  and  after  that  is  over  it  is 
at  the  option  of  the  composer  to  enlarge  the 
conclusion  independently  into  a  coda.  When 
the  sections  of  a  complete  movement  are  very 
strongly  marked  by  double  bars  the  word  is 
frequently  written,  as  in  the  case  of  Minuet  and 
Trio,  and  the  corresponding  form  of  Scherzos, 
which  are  mostly  constructed  of  a  part  which 
may  be  caUed  A,  followed  by  a  part  which  may 
be  called  B,  which  in  its  turn  is  followed  by  a 
repetition  of  the  part  A  ;  and  this  is  all  that  is 
absolutely  necessary.  But  beyond  this  it  ia 
common  to  add  an  independent  part  which  is 
called  the  coda,  which  serves  to  make  the  whole 
more  complete.  In  instrumental  forms  which 
are  less  obviously  definite  in  their  construction, 
the  coda  is  not  distinguished  by  name,  though 
easy  to  be  distinguished  in  fact.  For  instance, 
in  a  rondo,  which  is  constructed  of  the  frequent 
repetition  of  a  theme  interspersed  with  episodes, 
when  the  theme  has  been  reproduced  as  many 
times  as  the  composer  desires,  the  coda  natur- 
ally follows  and  completes  the  whole.  The 
form  of  a  first  movement  ia  more  involved,  but 
here  again  the  necessary  end  according  to  rule 
may  be  distinguished  when  the  materials  of  the 
first  part  have  been  repeated  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  second,  generally  coming  to  a  close  ;  and 
here  again  the  coda  follows  according  to  the 
option  of  the  composer. 

In  modem  music  the  coda  has  been  developed 
into  a  matter  of  very  considerable  interest  and 
importance.  TiU  Beethoven's  time  it  was 
generally  rather  unmeaning  and  frivolous.  Mo- 
zart occasionally  refers  to  his  subjects,  and  does 
sometimes  write  a  great  coda,  as  in  the  last 
movement  of  his  Symphony  in  C,  known  as  the 
'Jupiter,'  but  most  often  merely  runs  about 
with  no  other  ostensible  object  than  to  make 
the  conclusion  effectively  brilliant.  The  in- 
dependent and  original  mind  of  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  seized  upon  this  last  part  of  a 
movement  as  most  suitable  to  display  the 
marvellous  fertility  of  his  fancy,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  coda  became  in  his  hands  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  parts  of  the 
whole  movement,  as  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  *Adieux'  Sonata,  op.  81,  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  quartet  in  £b,  op.  127,  and  th« 
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first  moTement  of  the  Eroica  Symphony.  Oc- 
casionally he  goes  so  far  as  to  introdaoe  a  new 
feature  into  t^^e  coda,  as  in  the  last  movement 
of  the  violin  and  pianoforte  sonata  in  F  mi^or, 
but  it  is  especially  noticeable  in  him  that  the 
coda  ceases  to  be  merely  *  business'  and  becomes 
part  of  the  ssthetical  plan  and  intention  of  the 
whole  movement,  with  a  definite  purpose  and  a 
relevancy  to  all  that  has  gone  before.  Modem 
composers  have  followed  in  his  steps,  and  it  is 
rare  now  to  hear  a  movement  in  which  the  coda 
does  not  introduce  some  points  of  independent 
interest,,  variety  of  modulation  and  new  treat- 
ment of  the  themes  of  the  movement  being 
alike  resorted  to,  to  keep  up  the  interest  till 
the  last c.  h.  h.  p. 

CODETTA  w  the  diminutive  of  Coda,  from 
which  it  offers  no  material  differences  except  in 
dimensions.  It  is  a  passage  which  occurs  inde- 
pendently after  the  set  order  of  a  piece  is  con- 
cluded, as  for  instance  in  the  combination  of 
the  minuet  and  trio,  or  march  and  trio  ;  after 
the  minuet  or  march  has  been  repeated  a  short 
passage  is  frequently  added  to  give  the  end 
more  completeness.  [See  Coda  ;  and  for  the 
special  meaning  of  Codetta  in  fiigal  composition, 
see  Fugue.]  o.  h.  h.  p. 

CO  EN  EN*,  the  name  of  two  brothers,  sons  of 
an  organist  at  Rotterdam.  The  elder,  Franz, 
bom  there  Dec.  26,  1826,  was  a  pupil  of  Vieux- 
temps  and  Molique,  and  became  famous  as  a 
violin  player  ;  he  toured  in  America  with  Herz, 
LUbeck,  and  others,  and  settled  in  Amsterdam, 
where  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Con- 
servatorium,  a  post  he  relinquished  in  1895. 
Among  his  compositions  are  a  setting  of  Psalm 
xxxii.,  a  symphony,  cantatas,  and  quartets. 
His  brother,  Willem,  was  bom  Nov.  17,  1837, 
and  attained  some  distinction  as  a  pianist  in 
America  and  elsewhere.  He  settled  in  London 
in  1862,  and  has  frequently  played  in  public 
His  compositions  include  an  oratorio,  '  Lazarus ' 
(1878),  pianoforte  music,  and  songs.  Two 
more  musicians  of  the  same  name  may  be  men- 
tioned :  Cornelius,  bom  at  the  Hague  1838, 
is  a  successful  violinist,  who  became  conductor 
of  the  orchestra  at  Amsterdam  in  1859,  and 
bandmaster  of  the  Garde  Nationale  at  Utrecht 
in  1860  ;  Johannes  Meinardus,  bora  at  the 
Hague,  Jan.  28,  1824,  died  at  Amisterdam,  Jan. 
9,  1899,  was  educated  at  the  Conservatorium 
of  the  Hague,  became  a  bassoon  player  in  the 
royal  orchestra,  was  conductor  at  the  Dutch 
theatre  of  Van  Lier,  Amsterdam,  from  1851, 
succeeded  Van  Bree  as  director  of  the  Felix 
Mentis  Society  in  1857,  and  gave  up  the  post 
in  1865  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  music  at  the  Palais  voor  Volksvlyt. 
He  was  virtually  the  creator  of  the  orchestra 
which  became  renowned  as  the '  Palais-Orchester ' ; 
he  retired  in  1896.  He  wrote  many  cantatas, 
incidental  music  to  Dutch  plays,  biJlet-music, 
overtures,  an  opera,  '  Bertha  en  Siegfried,'  two 


symphonies,  concertos  for  clarinet  and  flats 
respectively,  a  quintet  for  piano  and  wind  in- 
struments, a  sonata  for  bassoon  (or  violoncello)^ 
clarinet,  and  piano,  etc  (Riemann's  Lsxikon, 
and  Baker's  Biog,  Diet,) 

COGAN,  Philip,  Mus.D.,  was  bora  in  Cork 
in  1750,  and  became  a  chorister  and  afterwards 
a  member  of  the  choir  of  St  Finbar's  Cathedral 
in  that  city.  In  1772  he  was  appointed  a 
stipendiary  in  the  choir  of  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral, Dublin,  but  soon  resigned  his  ppst  In 
1780  he  became  organist  of  St  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  and  about  the  same  time  obtained 
the  degree  of  Mus.D.  from  the  University  of 
Dublin.  He  resigned  the  oi^ganistship  of  St 
Patrick's  in  1806,  and  resided  in  Dublin  as  a 
teacher  of  music,  dying  there  in  1834.  He 
was  distinguished  as  a  player  on  the  organ  and 
the  harpsichord,  as  well  as  for  his  powers  of 
fugue  extemporisation.  He  published  a  piano- 
forte concerto  in  1793  in  Edinburgh,  and 
several  sonatas  of  merit  in  London,  written 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Mozart  Michael 
Kelly,  who  took  lessons  from  Cogan  about  1777, 
describes  his  execution  as  'astounding.'    o.  A.  c. 

COHEN,  Jules  £milb  David,  bom  at  Mar- 
seilles, Nov.  2,  1835,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  where  he  took  first  prizes  for  piano 
n850i  organ  (1852),  counterpoint  and  fugue 
(1854).  Besides  holding  the  office  of  inspector 
of  music  under  Napoleon  III.  he  was  professor 
in  the  Conservatoire  for  thirty-five  years,  and 
chorus  master  at  the  Op^ra  for  twenty  years. 
He  \iTote  many  opi^ras-comiques,  such  as  '  Maitro 
Claude'  (1861),  <  Jos^  Maria'  (1866),  and  *  Lea 
Bleuets,'  a  four- act  opera  (produced  at  the 
Th6&tre  Lyrique,  1867),  etc,  and  composed 
choruses  for  *  Athalie,'  *  Esther,'  and  *  Psych^' 
for  revivals  at  the  ComWe  Franfaise.  He  left, 
moreover,  a  great  number  of  choral  works, 
pianoforte  pieces,  symphonies,  masses,  etc.  He 
died  in  Paris,  Jan.  18,  1901.  o.  P. 

COLASSE,  Pascal,  bom  at  Rheims,  Jan.  22, 
1649,  was  a  pupil  of  Lully's,  who  procured  him 
a  place  as  'batteur  de  mesure'  at  the  Paris 
opera  in  or  about  1677.  In  1688  the  office  of 
'surintendant  de  la  chapelle  royale'  was  divided 
into  four,  each  official  being  only  required  to 
direct  the  music  for  three  months  of  each  year; 
through  Lully's  influence  Colasse  obtained  the 
second  of  these  posts,  and  in  1696  was  made 
'mattre  de  musique  de  chambre.'  This  post 
he  resigned  in  order  to  manage  an  operatic 
undertaking  at  Lille,  for  which  Louis  XIY. 
granted  a  privilege  ;  but  on  the  destruction  of 
the  theatre  by  fire,  he  was  allowed  to  resume  his 
office  at  court  He  finally  rained  himself  in  the 
search  for  the  philosopher's  stone.  He  wrote 
numerous  motets,  'cantiques  spiritnels,'  etc.; 
but  his  energies  were  chiefly  devoted  to  operatic 
composition.  Of  the  nine  operas  mentioned  in 
the  QxUllen-Lexikoft^  the  following  were  pub- 
lished by  Ballaid :  <  Achille  et  Polyztoe,'  1687 
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(perfonned  also  at  Hamburg  in  the  early  days 
of  opera  there,  1692) ;  « Thetis  et  P^l^*  (1689), 
his  most  popular  work ;  *  ita^  et  Lavinie,' 

il690)  ;  '  Jason '  and  '  La  naissance  de  Y^nns ' 
1696);  and  •  Polyxfene  et  Pyrrhns*  (1706).  He 
collaborated  with  LuUy  in  the  '  Ballet  des 
Saisons '  (1 695).  He  died  at  Versailles,  J aly  1 7, 
1709.  M. 

COLBBAN,  Isabella  Angela,  bom  at 
Madrid,  Feb.  2,  1785.  Her  father  was  Qianni 
Colbran,  court-mnsician  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
At  the  age  of  six  she  received  her  first  lessons 
in  music  from  F.  Pareja,  of  Madrid.  Three  years 
later,  she  passed  under  the  care  of  MarinelU,  by 
whom  she  was  taught  until  Orescentini  undertook 
to  form  her  voice  and  style.  From  1806tol815 
she  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  singers  in  Europe.  In  1809  she  was  prima 
donna  seria  at  Milan,  and  sang  the  year  after 
at  the  Fenioe  at  Venice.  Thence  she  went  to 
Rome,  and  so  on  to  Naples,  where  she  sang  at 
the  San  Carlo  till  1821.  Her  voice  remained 
true  and  pure  as  late  as  1815,  but  after  that 
time  she  began  to  sing  excruciatingly  out  of 
tune,  sometimes  flat  and  sometimes  sharp.  The 
poor  Neapolitans,  who  knew  her  influence  with 
Barb^ja,  the  manager,  were  forced  to  bear  this 
in  silence.  She  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
King  of  Naples ;  her  name  became  a  party- word, 
and  the  royalists  showed  their  loyalty  by  ap- 
plauding the  singer.  An  Englishman  asked  a 
friend  one  night  at  the  San  Cu*lo  how  he  liked 
Mile.  Colbran:  *Like  her  ?  I  am  a  royalist T  he 
replied.  On  March  15,  1822,  at  Castenaso  near 
Bologna,  she  was  married  to  Rossini,  with  whom 
she  went  to  Vienna.  In  1824  she  came  with  her 
husband  to  London,  and  sang  the  principal  part 
in  his  'Zelmira.'  She  was  then  entirely  paiaSe, 
and  unable  to  produce  any  efiect  on  the  stage  ; 
but  her  taste  was  excellent,  and  she  was  much 
admired  in  private  concerts.  On  leaving  Eng- 
land, she  quitted  the  stage,  and  resided  at  Paris 
and  Bologna.  She  was  herself  a  composer,  and 
has  left  a  few  collections  of  songs.  She  died  at 
Bologna,  Oct  7,  1845.  J.  M. 

COLE,  Blanche,  a  distinguished  EngHsh 
operatic  soprano,  was  bom  in  1851  at  Ports- 
mouth. Her  d^but  as  an  opera  singer  took  place 
in  the  part  of  Amina  ('La  Sonnambula')  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  May  81,  1869,  and  thenoe- 
forward  she  established  herself  as  a  favourite 
in  English  opera.  In  1879  she  toured  with  a 
company  of  her  own,  and  at  various  times  was 
a  member  of  the  Carl  Rosa  Company.  She 
married  the  pianist,  Sidney  Naylor,  in  1868, 
and  died  in  London,  August  31,  1888.      M. 

COLEMAN  (or  COLMAN),  Charles,  Mu8.D., 
was  chamber  musician  to  Charles  I.  pie  wrote 
the  music  for  'The  King  and  Queen's  Enter- 
tainment at  Richmond,'  a  masque  presented  by 
Prince  Charles,  Sept  12,  1636.]  After  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  betook  himself 
to  the  teaching  of  music  in  London,  and  was 


one  of  those  who  taught  the  viol  lyra-way.  [He 
was  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Mus.D.  at 
Cambridge  by  the  committee  appointed  for  the 
reformation  of  the  university  in  1651,  and  took 
the  degree  on  July  2  of  that  year.]  He  was 
appointed  composer  to  the  king  in  Nov.  1662, 
with  a  salary  of  £40  per  annum.  He  contri- 
buted the  musical  definitions  to  Phillips's  New 
World  of  Mortis  (1658).  Some  of  Ids  songs  are 
contained  in  the  several  editions  of  '  Select  Mu- 
sicall  Ayres  and  Dialogues,'  1652,  1658,  and 
1659,  and  some  of  his  instrumental  compositions 
are  to  be  found  in  '  Courtly  Masquing  Ayree,' 
1662.  He  was  associated  with  Henry  Lawes, 
Capt.  Cooke,  and  George  Hudson  in  the  com- 
position of  the  music  for  Sir  William  Davenant's 
'  First  Day's  Entertainment  at  Rutland  House 
by  Declamations  and  Musick,'  1656.  He  died 
in  Fetter  Lane  before  July  9,  1664.  [He  had 
a  son  named  Charles,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Band,  who  died  about  1694.  Information  as 
to  his  existence  was  advertised  for  in  the  London 
QazeUe  of  April  12-15,  1697.]  w.  H.  H. 

COLEMAN,  Edward,  son  of  Dr.  Charles 
Coleman,  was  a  singing  master  and  teacher  of 
the  lute  and  viol.  He  composed  the  music  in 
Shirley's  '  Contention  of  Ajaz  and  Achilles '  in 
1658.  In  1656  he  and  his  wife  took  part  in  the 
performance  of  the  first  part  of  Sir  William 
Davenant's  '  Siege  of  Rhodes,'  at  Rutland  House, 
she  playing  lanthe,  and  the  little  they  had  to 
say  being  spoken  in  recitative.  Upon  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1660  Cole- 
man was  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen.  On 
Jan.  21,  1662,  he  succeeded  Nicolas  Laniere  in 
the  Royal  Band.  Of  Mrs.  Coleman,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  females  who  appeared  on  the  English 
stage,  Pepys,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
boUi  her  and  her  husband,  writes,  under  date 
of  Oct.  81,  1665,  '  She  sung  very  finely,  though 
her  voice  is  decayed  as  to  strength,  but  mighty 
sweet,  though  soft'  Coleman  died  at  Green- 
wich on  Sunday,  August  29, 1669.  Some  of  his 
songs  are  printed  in  'Select  Musicall  Ayres 
and  Dialogues,'  1653,  and  other  of  his  com- 
positions in  Playford's  'Musical  Companion,' 
1672.  w.  H.  H. 

COLLA,  GivsEPPB,  bom  about  1730  at 
Parma,  was  maestro  di  cappella  to  the  duke  of 
that  place.  He  wrote  the  following  operas: 
'Adriano  in  Siria'  (Milan,  1763),  'Licida  e 
Mopso'  (1769),  'Enea  in  Cartagine'  (Turin, 
1770),  'Andromeda'  {ih.  1772),  •Didone'(i6. 
1773),  'Tolomeo'  (MUan,  1774).  In  the  last 
of  these  the  soprano  Ag^jari  appeared  with 
great  success  ;  Colla  married  her  in  1780,  and 
accompanied  her  to  England  and  elsewhere. 
He  died  at  Parma,  March  16,  1806.  (QueHm- 
Z/exikoUf  etc) 

COLLA  PARTE  or  COLLA  VOCE,  'with 
the  part,'  denoting  that  the  tempo  of  the  accom- 
paniment Ib  to  be  accommodated  to  that  of  the 
solo  instrument  or  voice. 
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COLLARD.  This  firm  of  pianoforte-maken 
in  Grosvenor  Street  and  Cheapeide,  London,  is 
in  direct  succession,  through  Mozio  Clementi,  to 
Longman  h  Broderip,  music  publishers  located 
at  No.  26  Cheapside,  as  the  parish  books  of  St. 
Yedast  show,  as  long  ago  as  1767.  (See  Glb- 
MENTi  &  Co. )  Becoming  afterwards  pianoforte- 
makers,  their  instruments  were  in  good  repute 
here  and  abroad,  and  it  is  a  tradition  that  Geib's 
invention  of  the  square  hopper  or  grasshopper 
was  first  applied  by  them.  Their  business  opera- 
tions were  facilitated  by  money  advances  from 
Clementi,  whose  position  as  a  composer  and 
pianist  was  the  highest  in  England.  The 
fortunes  of  Longman  h  Broderip  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  commensurate  with  their  enter- 
prise: Clementi,  about  1798-1800,  had  to 
assume  and  remodel  the  business,  and  we  find 
him  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  asso- 
ciated with  F.  W.  Collard  (d.  1879)  and  others, 
presumably  out  of  the  old  Longman  &  Broderip 
concern,  pianoforte-makers  in  Cheapside.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  genius  of  this  eminent 
musician  applied  in  a  new  direction  bore  good 
fruit,  but  it  was  F.  W.  Collard,  whose  name 
appears  in  the  Patent  Office  in  connection  with 
improvements  in  pianofortes  as  early  as  1811, 
who  impressed  the  stamp  upon  that  make  of 
pianofortes  which  has  successively  borne  the 
names  of  *  Clementi  *  and  of  'Collard  k  Collard.' 
The  present  head  of  the  firm  (1908)  is  Mr.  John 
Clementi  Collard.  a.  j.  h. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  MUSIC.  Lists  of  con- 
tents  of  the  following  collections  of  music  will 
be  found  in  this  Dictionary  under  the  headings 
printed  in  capital  letters : — 

Ama&i.      Baooolte  di   MoaiaR 


▲Ito  Kl«Ti«nnaalk. 

WlKMMXnUL. 

AltoMeister.    f 


AriLwright'i  OiA  Bvounr  Bdi* 

nov. 
AAiroi.D*i  OfttlMdral  Mmlo. 
▲btb  M  OBIOAI.B  nr  Itaua. 
▲uMiWAHLn  Maokioaia 
▲mwAHL    TonttgUehar    Musik- 

wtrke. 
BAOH-OBaBixscKATT.  Edition  of. 
BAmxAU>.    Chardi  Moilc. 
Bkio.    Patrocinium  M arioM. 
Berlin.    8m  Aobwahu 
BoDBnoHAn.    Florilcglnm  Por< 


ORthednl  Mnile. 
BumvBT's    'Biatorr,'  Bzunpl« 

in. 
(kthednl  Maria    8«e  Ajuroi4>, 

Bamtabd,  Botob.  Ttn>wAT. 
OIoMntL  PBAonoAL  Habmovt. 
Orot^'s  SrBoumia. 
DmvuXLBB    OBcnranm    Tbv- 

KUJfST. 


BujiTA'fe '  Lint  Moro-hiapuiB.' 
Wmrrmte't  Tbbmb  dbi  Piavuttm. 
FiTswnjjAM  Music 
Vlorileflnm  PortenM.    8«e   Bo- 

DBvaoBAn. 
BurmonlB  Saotm.    Paob. 
HAwxna'a  'Hlstorr, 


HnUmh.     Sm  Pabv  Mvbio  and 
Vocal" 


Latbobb.     8«leetion  of  Saored 
Marie. 

lilBMOTO-binMUm.     8MBn.ATA. 
MAATM»ArPU  TOT  BBTOBDKBIVO 
DBB  ToOMKVMWr. 


MoaKowA.  PBona  i»  xjl    Ba* 
coeU.  ate. 

MOTBT  SOOIBTT. 

MusiOA  AanqoA. 

MuaiOA  DiTWA. 

MusioAL  AjmquAJUAV  Iooibtk. 

NoTello.  SaaFiTswuxiAxMoBio. 

Old  RstouMM  Bomov. 

Obphbcs. 

Paob's  '  Harmoola  Sacra.' 

PAsmoriA. 

Part  Muaia 

Patrocinium  MorioM.    SmBbbo. 

Pianoforte  Marie,  old.    Sea  Bxa- 

nXBMUUK.     MBlBTBa,    PAm* 

THSviA^utoivAi.  Moaia 
Pbaotioal  HAKMOinr. 
Prlnoe  de  U  Moriiowa.    8m  Moa- 

KowA,  PanroB  db  la. 
Proake'i  Mobioa  Dituta. 
BaooolU  di  Mariea  Saem  (Al- 

riBBi). 
Baeaail  dM  moroeaaz  da  m  vriqna 

anolenua.  Sm  MoaKowA. 
BooHLrrz** '  Sammlimg.'  etc. 
Sammlang  Tonttglieher  Gaaanff* 

•tUcke.    Sm  Bochlits. 
Seottlah    Mario,    andant.      8m 

Bkbitb  Ma     ' 
SriecUon  of  Saorwl  Mario.     Sm 

Latbobb. 

okjCKBMS. 

Smith.  J.  StaftmL    Sm  Mvbioa 

Abtiqpa^^^ 
~'.  JoiXBvs,  OrotohlBi 
Torehi.    Sm  Abtb  Mubioalb. 

TBttOB  DBS  PiaKIBTBB. 

TvDWAT.    OoUection  of  Chvreh 

Marie. 
VtrMnlclaff  toot  Koord<Ked«r> 

lands      Moriekgaschladanls. 

SMMAAnCBAPPU. 

VnauiAL  Moaio. 

VOOAL 


COLLEGE  YOUTHS,  Ancient  Society  or. 
This  is  the  chief  of  the  change-ringing  societies 
of  England.  It  dates  back  to  the  early  part  of 
the  17  th  century,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  the  students  at  the  college  founded  by 
the  renowned  Sir  Richard  Whittington  about  that 
date,  having  six  bells  in  their  college  chapel,  used 
to  amuse  themselves  by  ringing  them  ;  and  the 
annals  of  the  society  show  that,  being  joined  by 
various  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
society  was  definitely  started  under  the  name 
'  College  Youths '  by  the  then  Lord  Salisbury, 
Lord  Brereton,  Lord  Dacre,  Sir  Cliff  Clifton,  and 
many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  city  of  London,  on  Nov.  6, 1 637.  There 
are  books  in  possession  of  the  society  (which  has 
gone  through  many  vicissitudes)  in  which  are 
recorded  the  performances  of  its  members  for  the 
last  170  years.  Of  late  years  the  society  has 
been  in  a  most  flourishing  condition  ;  its  books 
contain  the  names  of  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  not  only  as  patrons  but  as  actual 
performers,  and  there  are  few  counties  in  England 
in  which  it  has  not  members.  It  flourishes  alao 
in  the  ringing  line,  for  there  is  no  society  of  ringers 
in  England  who  can  equal  some  of  its  later  per- 
formances, amongst  the  most  important  of  which 
should  be  mentioned  a  peal  of  15,840  changes 
of  Treble  Bob  Major  rung  by  eight  of  its 
members  in  1868  at  St.  Matthew's,  Bethnal 
Green,  lasting  without  any  pause  for  nine  hours 
and  twelve  minutes.  o.  a.  w.  t. 

COL  LEGNO,  'with  the  wood,'  a  term  indi- 
cating that  a  passage  is  to  be  played  by  striking 
the  strings  of  the  violin  with  the  stick  of  the 
bow  instead  of  with  the  hair.  Amongst  others 
Spohr  has  employed  it  in  the  Finale  ^*  Espag- 
nola  of  his  sixth  violin-concerto,  and  Aub^  in 
Carlo  Broschi's  air  in  '  La  part  du  diable.'  p.  D. 
[An  effective  example  of  Col  Legno  bowing  will 
be  found  in  study  No.  14  of  Woldemar's  Nouvel 
Art  de  VArchet,  It  is  entitled  '  Imitation  du 
Psalterium,  par  Michel  Esser,'  the  latter  a 
violinist  who  may  be  assumed  to  have  brought 
this  grotesque  trick  into  use.  Three  strings 
are  directed  to  be  struck  at  once,  the  effect 
resembling  that  produced  by  the  dulcimer,  or 
the  Hungarian  cimbalom.  E.  J.  P.] 

COLOGNE  CHORAL  UNION,  the  English 
title  of  a  singing  society  of  men's  voices  only, 
which  visited  London  in  1853  and  1854.  [See 
LiEDERTAFEL,  and  Manneroesanoversin.I 

COLOMBA.  Opera  in  four  acts ;  the  words, 
founded  on  Prosper  M^rim^e's  story  with  the 
same  title,  by  Francis  Hueffer  ;  music  by  A.  C. 
Mackenzie  (op.  28).  Written  for,  and  produced 
by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  Drury  Lane,  April 
5,  1888.  Given  at  Hamburg  (in  German),  Jan. 
27,  1884,  and  at  Darmstadt,  April  29  of  the 
same  year.  m  . 

COLOMBANI  or  COLUMBANI,  Orazio, 
bom  at  Verona  in  the  16th  century,  eminent 
contrapuntist,  a  pupil  of  Costanzo  Porta,  a 
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Oordelier  monk,  and  maestro  di  oappella  at  the 
cathedral  of  Yercelli,  from  about  1584  filled  the 
same  office  in  the  convent  of  San  Francesco  at 
Milan.  In  1587  he  was  in  Venice,  and  in  1593 
at  the  Santo  of  Padua,  and  for  a  time  at  Urbino. 
Besides  five  collections  of  Psalms  for  five,  six, 
and  nine  voices,  and  two  of  madrigals,  pubUshed 
in  Italy  (1576-92),  [see  the  Quellen-Lexikon'ly 
there  is  a  Te  Deum  of  his  in  Lindner's  Corollario 
caniianum  sacirarvmi^  and  two  Magnificats  and 
some  madrigals  in  the  King  of  Portugal's 
Library  at  Lisbon.  One  of  the  Magnificats  is 
in  fourteen  parts.  Colombani  united  with  other 
musicians  in  dedicating  a  collection  of  Psalms 
to  Palestrina  (1592).  M.  a  c. 

OOLOMBE,  LA.  A  comic  opera  in  two  acts, 
words  by  Barbier  and  Carr^,  music  by  Gounod  ; 
produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  June  7,  1866. 
The  libretto  was  translated  by  Famie  as  '  The 
Pet  Dove,'  and  produced  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  Sept.  20,  1870.  o. 

OOLOMBI,  ViNCENZO,  an  Italian,  built  the 
magnificent  organ  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
Lateran  at  Rome,  in  1549.  v.  db  p. 

COLONNA,  Giovanni  Paolo,  was  bom  about 
1687,  at  Brescia,  according  to  Cozzando,  but  at 
Bologna  according  to  other  authorities.  He  was 
the  son  of  Antonio  Golonna,  a  maker  of  organs, 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Fabio 
Golonna  who  constructed  the  '  Penteconta  chor- 
don.'  The  subject  of  this  notice  studied  music 
at  Rome  under  Carissimi,  Abbatini,  and  Benevoli. 
[He  was  for  some  time  organist  at  San  Apollinare 
at  Bome,  and  had  become  famous  as  a  composer 
as  early  as  1659,  in  which  year  he  was  elected 
organist  of  San  Petronio,  Bologna,  becoming 
maestro  di  cappella  there  in  1674.]  He  was 
four  times  elected  Principal  of  the  Accademia 
Filannonica.  Among  many  pupils  of  note  he 
numbered  the  famous  BononcinL  Nearly  all 
his  compositions  were  for  the  church,  but  he 
condescended  to  write  one  opera,  'Amilcare,' 
which  was  performed  at  Bologna  in  1698.  He 
is  certainly  entitled  to  take  rank  among  the 
most  distinguished  Italians  of  his  century. 
He  died  on  Nov.  28,  1695.  [Among  his  printed 
works  (for  list  of  these  and  his  MSS.  see  the 
Quellen-Lexikon)  are  three  books  of  masses,  opp. 
6,  6,  and  10  (Bologna,  1684,  1685,  and  1691), 
four  books  of  'Salmi  brevi,'  opp.  1,  7,  11,  12 
(Bologna,  1681,  1688,  1694),  two  books  of 
motets,  opp.  2  and  8  (id.  1681),  litanies,  op. 
4  (1682),  and  other  sacred  works,  op.  8  (1687 
and  1689).  Six  oratorios  in  MS.  and  many 
sacred  compositions  are  referred  to  in  the  same 
Ust.]  A  Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  of  his 
for  two  choirs  are  printed  in  the  collection  of 
the  Motet  Society,  and  four  other  pieces  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Music  B.  H.  p. 

COLONNE,  Judas  (called  ^doitabd),  violin- 
ist and  conductor,  bora  at  Bordeaux,  July  24, 
1888,  studied  music  at  the  Paris  Gonservatoire, 
where  he  gained  the  first  prize  for  harmony  in 


1858,  and  the  same  for  violin  in  1868.  He 
became  first  violin  in  the  Op^ra  orchestra,  but 
left  it  in  1878  to  establish,  with  the  music-pub- 
lisher Hartmann,  the  *  Goncert  National. '  These 
concerts  lasted  two  seasons,  and  were  first  held 
at  the  Od^on  theatre,  where  Franck's  *R^emp- 
tion '  and  Massenet's  *  Marie  Magdeleine '  were 
performed  for  the  first  time  ;  the  concerts  were 
subsequently  held  at  the  Gh&telet  In  1874, 
Hartmann  having  retired,  Golonne  endeavoured 
to  form  an  association  among  artists  which  should 
be  patronised  by  amateurs  and  the  public.  In  this 
way  were  founded  the  Goncerts  du  Gh&telet,  which, 
though  at  first  unsuccessful,  have  since  gained 
so  wide  a  reputation.  It  was  not  easy  to  struggle 
against  the  established  popularity  of  the  Goncerts 
Populaires,  conducted  by  Pasdeloup,  but  Golonne 
had  the  excellent  idea  of  giving  more  prominence 
to  the  works  of  the  younger  French  composers  ; 
he  produced  several  orchestral  suites  by  Masse- 
net, the  first  and  second  of  which  had  previously 
been  given  at  the  Goncerts  Populaires,  and  various 
orchestral  compositions  by  Lalo,  Dubois,  Franck, 
etc.  ;  but  the  success  of  the  concerts  was  not 
fully  assured  until  Golonne,  foreseeing  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  Berlioz,  and  incited  by  the  example 
of  Pasdeloup,  in  a  manner  devoted  his  concerts 
to  the  great  French  composer  by  producing  with 
great  care,  and  in  their  entirety,  aU  his  works 
for  chorus  and  orchestra ;  *  L'£nfance  du  Ghrist,' 
'Rom^  et  Juliette,'  and  particularly  'La damna- 
tion de  Faust,'  the  success  of  which  crowned  the 
popularity  of  his  undertaking.  The  enterprise, 
having  quite  replaced  the  Goncerts  Populaires  in 
public  favour,  became  most  profitable  to  all  con- 
cerned in  it,  and  to  its  director,  who  in  1880 
was  decorated  with  the  Legion  d'Honneur ;  he 
had  before,  in  1878,  been  chosen  to  conduct  the 
concerts  at  the  Tro<»d6ro  during  the  Exhibition. 
He  conducted  at  the  Grand  Op^ra  in  1892,  and 
visited  London  in  1896.  He  is  an  extremely 
careful  conductor,  he  rehearses  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care,  and  succeeds  in  giving  a  correct 
and  vigorous  interpretation  of  the  works  he 
performs.  In  his  anxiety  for  cleamess  he  had 
at  one  time  a  tendency  to  slacken  the  tempif  and 
was  sometimes  lacking  in  fire  and  energy  ;  but 
in  this  respect  he  has  corrected  his  deficiencies, 
and  now  infuses  more  warmth  into  the  members 
of  his  orchestra.  [Mme.  Golonne,  tUe  Eug^ie 
^llise  Yergin,  born  at  Lille  in  March  1854,  was 
a  pupil  of  the  Paris  Gonservatoire,  and  made  a 
successful  d^but  as  Zerlina  (*  Don  Juan ')  at  the 
Op^ra  in  1876,  appearing  afterwards  at  the 
Op^ra  Gomique  and  the  Th^tre  Lyrique.  She 
has  lately  devoted  herself  to  teaching,  and  has 
brought  out  some  excellent  pupils,  o.  f.I  a.  j. 
GOLOPHANE,  GOLOPHONIUM,  the  French 
and  German  names,  respectively,  for  the  rosin 
used  for  fiddle  bows,  from  KoXo^wla,  so  called 
because  the  best  rosin  came  from  Golophon, 
in  Asia  Minor,  the  same  place  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  imprints  of  early  books,  and  has 
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thus  left  a  doable  mark  on  modern  times.    (See 
Rosin.)  o. 

COLORATUR.  Vocal  music  coloured,  that 
is,  ornamented,  by  runs  and  rapid  passages  or 
divisions,  where  each  syllable  of  the  words  has 
two  or  more  notes  to  it.  It  is  what  the  old  school 
called  *figurato' — figured.  Ooloratur  may  be 
employed  in  slow  or  fast  airs,  plaintive  or 
passionate.  Almost  all  the  great  airs  contain 
examples  of  it  The  air  *  Rejoice  greatly'  from 
the  *  Messiah '  contains  both  plain  and  oolora- 
tur passages,  o. 

COLPORTEUR,  LE,  ou  l'enpant  dtt  bOchb- 
BON,  lyric  drama  in  three  acts ;  words  by  Planard, 
music  by  Onslow  ;  produced  in  Paris,  Nov.  22, 
1827.  Given  at  Drury  Lane  as  'The  Emissaiy ; 
or,  the  Revolt  of  Moscow,'  May  13,  1881.  The 
overture  was  formerly  a  favourite  at  classical 
concerts.  o. 

COLTELLINI,  Celeste,  bom  at  Leghorn, 
1764,  daughter  of  a  poet  and  a  celebrated  singer, 
made  her  first  appearance  at  Naples  in  1781. 
The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  engaged  her  for  the 
Opera  at  Vienna  in  1788,  and  she  did  not  return 
to  Naples  till  1790.  She  married  a  French 
merchant  named  M^ricofre,  and  retired  from  the 
stage  in  1795.  Her  voice  was  a  mezzo-soprano, 
and  she  excelled  in  the  expression  of  sentiment. 
Paisiello  wrote  his  '  Nina '  for  her,  and  on  one 
oocasion  as  she  was  singing  the  air  *  II  mio  ben 
quando  verra?'  a  lady  among  the  audience  burst 
into  tears,  crying  aloud,  'Si,  si,  lo  rivedrai  il  tuo 
Lindoro.'     She  died  in  1817.  M.  o.  c. 

COLYNS,  Jban-Baptistb,  a  distinguished 
violinist,  was  bom  at  Brussels,  Nov.  25,  1834. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Brussels  Conservatoire 
at  the  age  of  eight,  where  he  gained  prizes  for 
violin-playing,  harmony,  etc.  He  became  solo 
violinist  at  the  Th^tre  de  la  Monnaie  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  soon  afterwards  was  appointed 
professor  of  his  instrament  at  the  Conservatoire. 
In  1888  he  was  given  a  similar  poet  at  Antwerp. 
He  made  many  professional  tours  in  Europe 
with  great  success,  and  at  various  times  received 
advantageous  offers  to  leave  his  native  city. 
Among  others  he  was  in  1876  invited  by  the 
King  of  Saxony  to  migrate  to  Dresden  as 
Concertmeister  and  Professor  at  the  Conserva- 
torium  there.  He  visited  England  in  1878,  and 
played  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  April  12,  and  at 
the  Philharmonic,  July  7.  Colyns  occupied 
himself  with  composition  for  his  special  instra- 
ment, and  also  produced  several  dramatic  works 
— for  example,  an  opera  in  one  act,  *  Sir  William ' 
(1877) ;  opera  in  three  acts,  *  Capitaine  Ray- 
mond' (1881).  He  died  at  Brussels,  Oct.  31, 
1902.  T.  p.  H. 

COMBARIEU,  Jules  Ltov  Jean,  French 
writer  on  music,  was  bom  at  Cahors,  Feb.  3, 
1859  ;  after  studying  music  in  France,  went 
to  Berlin,  where  he  received  instraotion  from 
Philipp  Spitta.  Among  his  numerous  works 
the  following  are  the  most  important ;  Let  rap' 


ports  de  la  munque  etde  la  podsie  (Paris,  1898, 
a  thesis  for  the  doctorate) ;  De  parahaseot 
partibus  et  origvM  (1898) ;  published  together 
as  Etudes  de  philosophie  musicaU ;  TMorU  du 
rythme  dans  la  composition  modeme  d^apris  la 
doctrine  antique,  with  an  Essai  sur  la  critique 
musicals  au  XlXme,  si^cle  and  Le  probUme  de 
V origins  des  neumes  (Paris,  1897,  a  work  which 
received  the  prix  Eastner-Boursaidt,  from  the  In- 
stitut) ;  Fragments  de  V^nSide  en  musiguecTapr^ 
un  manuscrit  inidU  (1 898,  from  a  MS.  in  neumes 
in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence).  Com- 
barieu  has  also  contributed  important  articles  to 
magazines,  such  as  La  musique  d'apr^  Spencer, 
Lapensie  m>usieale,  and  Vinfixumu  de  la  musique 
allemande  sur  la  musique  fran^ise,  etc.  He  ia 
professor  at  the  Lyo4e  Grand,  in  Paris,    o.  f. 

COMBINATION  PEDALS  (P^dales  de  com^ 
binaison)  are  au  ingenious  modem  French  inven- 
tion originating  wiUi  the  eminent  firmofCavaill6- 
CoL  Instead  of  operating  upon  the  draw-stopa 
they  act  upon  the  wind-supply,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  A  great  oi^n  contains,  say, 
twelve  stops.  The  first  four  (1-4)  will  be  placed 
on  one  sound-board ;  the  next  four  (5-8)  on  a 
second ;  and  the  remaining  four  (9-12)  on  a  third 
sound-board.  Each  sound-board  receives  its  wind- 
supply  through  its  own  separate  wind-trank,  and 
in  tiiat  wind-trunk  is  a  ventil  which  when  open 
allows  the  wind  to  reach  the  sound-board,  and 
when  closed  intercepts  it;  which  ventil  the 
oi^ganist  controls  by  means  of  a  pedal.  The 
advantages  of  the  ventil  system  are,  first,  that 
instead  of  the  stops  coming  into  use  in  certain 
fixed  and  invariable  groups,  any  special  combi- 
nation can  be  first  prepared  on  the  three  sound- 
boards, and  then  be  brought  into  use  or  silenced 
at  tlie  right  moment  by  simply  the  admission  or 
exclusion  of  the  wind.  Moreover  their  action  ia 
absolutely  noiseless,  as  it  consists  in  merely  open- 
ing or  closing  a  valve,  instead  of  shifting  a 
number  of  long  wooden  sliden  to  and  fro.  The 
objection  has  been  raised,  that  in  the  ventil 
system  the  stops  no  longer  '  register '  what  is 
about  to  be  heard ;  and  the  extreme  case  is  cited 
that  every  9top  in  the  organ  may  be  drawn,  and 
yet  no  sound  respond  to  the  touch  if  the  ventils 
be  closed.  [See  Composition  Pedals,  Organ, 
and  Ventil  System.]  e.  j.  h. 

COME  SOPBA,  *  as  above' ;  when  a  passage 
or  section  is  repeated,  to  save  the  trouble  of 
recomposing,  reprinting,  or  recopying. 

COMES.      See  Answer,  Dux,  and  Fugue. 

COMES,  Juan  Bautista,  bom  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Valencia  about  1560  ;  maestro  de  ca- 
pilla  of  the  Cathedral  and  of  the  Church  del 
Patriarca  at  Valencia.  His  compositions,  said 
to  be  excellent,  are  to  be  found  mainly  at 
Valencia  and  in  the  Escurial.  Eslava  in  his 
'  Lira  Sacro-hispana'  publishes  a  set  of  Christmas 
Day  responses  for  three  choirs  in  twelve  parts, 
which  amply  justify  Comes's  reputation  in  Spain. 
[According  to  Pedrell,  Comes  lived  from  1568 
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to  1648,  and  held  the  poet  in  the  cathedral  of 
Valencia,  1632-38.]  m.  a  o. 

COMETTANT,  Jban  Pierbe  Oscar,  born 
at  Bordeaux,  April  18,  1819,  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  in  Nov.  1839,  where  he  studied 
under  Elwart  and  Carafa  till  the  end  of  1848. 
He  first  became  known  as  a  pianist,  and  as  the 
author  of  a  number  of  pieces  for  that  instrument, 
duets  for  piano  and  violin,  as  well  as  songs  and 
ohoruses.  [He  lived  in  America,  1852-55.] 
He  also  came  forward  as  a  writer,  and  soon  ob- 
tained reputation  as  the  musical  critic  of  the 
JSiide,  with  which  he  was  connected  for  many 
years.  Comettant  had  an  easy^  humorous, 
brilliant  style ;  he  was  a  great  traveller,  and 
published  a  large  number  of  books  on  various 
subjects  which  are  both  instructive  and  pleasant 
reading.  Of  his  musical  works,  the  following 
are  among  the  most  important :  Trad  ana  aux 
ttata-UnU  (Paris,  1858)  ;  LaprapriiU  inUHee- 
tuelU,  etc.  (Paris,  1858) ;  Histoire  (Tun  invenieur 
an  19ifM  sUele  (Paris,  1860) — a  life  of  Adolphe 
Sax,  and  defence  of  his  daims;  Musique  ei 
musiciem  (Paris,  1862) — a  collection  of  articles 
originally  published  in  the  SiicU ;  Le  Dane- 
mark  tel  qu'il  est  (Paris,  1865)  ;  La  musique,  les 
musidens,  et  les  instruments  de  musique  chez  les 
diffirents  peuples  du  monde  (Paris,  1869)— an 
important  work,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1867  ;  Les  musidens,  les  philo- 
sophes,  et  les  gaUis  de  la  musique  en  ehiffres 
(Paris,  1870V--a  polemical  treatise ;  Fran^ 
rlanU  (1874).  [He  wrote  a  considerable  amount 
of  music,  and  died  Jan.  24,  1898.]         o.  o. 

COMIC  OPERA  Opera  has  in  recent  times 
been  cultivated  more  or  less  successfully  by  every 
people  having  any  claim  to  be  called  musical. 
The  particular  branch  of  it  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  article,  as  it  originated,  so  it  has  attained 
its  highest  development,  among  the  French.  In 
the  dramas  with  music  of  the  Trouveres  of  the 
13th  century  we  find  at  least  the  germ  of  <op^ra- 
comique ' ;  and  in  one  of  them,  '  Li  Gieus  de 
Robin  et  de  Marion,'  of  Adam  de  la  Hale, 
which  has  reached  us  intact,  an  example  of  its 
class  of  great  interest,  whether  regarded  from 
a  literary  or  a  musical  point  ^f  view.  The 
renascence  of  <  op^ra-comique '  in  France  dates 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  is 
attributable  in  great  part  to  the  decline  in  popu- 
larity of  the  style  of  Lully  and  his  imitators. 
In  his  ParalUle  des  Italiens  et  des  Francis, 
en  ee  qui  regards  la  musique  et  les  opSras, — ^the 
result  of  a  visit  to  Naples,  the  school  of  which 
under  Aleesandro  Scarlatti  had  already  given 
earnest  of  its  future  supremacy — ^the  Abb^  Fran- 
9ois  Raguenet  first  gave  utterance  to  the  extent 
of  this  decline  in  the  year  1702.  Some  yeara 
prior  to  this  publication  dAllard  and  Vander- 
berg,  proprieton  of  'marionette*  or  puppet 
theatre,  had  introduced  music  into  their  per- 
formances at  the  *  Foire  St.  Germain '  with  such 
I  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Lully,  who 


obtained  an  order  forbidding  the  performance  of 
vocal  music  in  the  marionette  theatre,  and  re- 
ducing the  orchestra  to  four  stringed  instruments 
and  an  oboe.  Moreover  the  entrepreneun  of 
the  *  ComMie  Fran9aise,'  on  whose  domain  the 
marionettes  would  seem  considerably  to  have 
encroached,  obtained  another  order  forbidding 
even  speech  in  their  representations.  At  the  in- 
stigation of  two  ingenious  playwrights,  Chaillot 
and  Remy,  the  difficulty  created  by  these  orden 
was  in  some  sort  met  by  furnishing  each  per- 
former with  a  placard  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  words  he  would  or  should  have  uttered  under 
other  circumstances.  These  placards,  of  necessity 
large,  being  found  to  impede  the  action  and  even 
sight  of  the  performere,  their  *  parts '  were  subse- 
quently appended  to  the  scene.  The  utterance, 
musioiJ  or  other,  of  the  songs  of  which  these 
were  largely  made  up,  though  forbidden  to  the 
actora  were  not  unallowable  for  the  audience, 
who,  perfectly  familiar  with  the  aire  to  which 
(vaudeville-wise)  they  had  been  written,  took  on 
themselves  this  portion  of  the  dumb  acton' 
duties — doubtless  with  sufficient  spirit  and  in- 
tensity. The  popularity  of  these  performances, 
which,  in  spite  (or  because)  of  the  restrictions 
upon  them,  increased  da>  by  day,  eventually 
brought  about  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
would-be  monopolists  of  speech  and  song  and  the 
*  marionettes. '  In  1 7 1 6  Catherine  Y anderberg, 
then  directress,  obtained  a  licence  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  dramatic  pieces  interepersed  with 
singing  and  dancing,  and  accompanied  by  in- 
struments, to  which  the  name  '  opi^ra-oomique  '^ 
was  given,  and  has  since  in  France  always  been 
applied. 

Meanwhile  the  numerous  alumni  of  the  Kea- 
politan  school,  of  whose  existence  the  Abb^ 
Raguenet  had  firet  made  his  countrymen  aware, 
had  been  continuing  the  important  work,  ini- 
tiated by  the  Florentine  Academy  a  century 
earlier,  of  cultivating  and  refining  musical  ex- 
pression— the  widest  sphere  for  whose  exeroise  is 
unquestionably  the  musical  drama.  As  among 
the  French  'op^ra-comique,'  so  among  the 
Italians  *  opera  bufia,'  took  root  and  flouniBhed, 
though  restricted  for  a  long  time  to  short  pieces 
of  one  act  only,  which  were  given  (as  '  diver- 
tissements '  continued  to  be  till  our  own  time) 
between  the  acts  of  'opere  serie.'  One  of  the 
most  successful  of  these  (it  still  keeps  the  stage), 
the  *  Serva  Padrona '  of  Pergolesi,  was  produced 
in  Paris  by  French  performere  in  1746 — ten 
yeara  after  the  untimely  death  of  its  composer — 
with  favour  but  without  any  perceptible  efiect 
on  the  French  taste.  But  its  second  production, 
in  1752,  resulted  in  bringing  the  new  Italian 
and  the  old  French  tastes  into  direct  and  fierce 
antagonism.  Among  the  leaden  in  this  war, 
of  which  that  of  tiie  Gluckists  and  Piccin- 
nists  was  but  a  continuation,  one  of  the  most 
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distinguished  was  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who 
indulged  his  love  of  paradox  to  the  extent  of 
endeavouring  to  prove  that,  the  French  lan- 
guage being  incapable  of  association  with  music, 
French  music  was  and  always  must  be  non- 
existent. Rousseau's  practical  commentary  on 
this  thesis  was  the  subsequent  and  very  success- 
ful production  of  *  Le  Devin  du  Village.' 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  18  th  century  comic 
opera  has  everywhere  divided  with  serious  the 
attention  and  affection  alike  of  composers  and 
audiences.  Among  every  people  cultivating  mu- 
sical drama  it  has  had  its  creators  and  admirers. 
The  conditions  of  comic  opera  in  Italy  and 
France,  where  it  has  as  yet  taken  the  deepest 
root  and  branched  out  most  luxuriantly,  have 
remained  unchanged  since  its  first  growth  in 
either  country.  In  the  former  the  dialogue  of 
opera  is  still  uttered  musically  ;  in  the  latter  it 
is  for  the  most  part  spoken.  A  class  of  come- 
dian has  consequently  been  formed,  and  indeed 
brought  to  perfection,  in  France,  which  has  no 
existence  in  Italy — a  class  formed  of  actors,  and 
therefore  on  the  French  stage  speakers,  who  are 
also  not  onfrequently  singers  of  considerable,  and 
indeed,  very  considerable,  skilL  On  the  Italian 
stage  the  singing  ^tor  never  speaks.  The 
progress,  therefore,  of  comic  opera  in  the  direction 
it  has  taken  in  France  has  in  Italy  been  impos- 
sible ;  and  whether  from  this  or  some  other 
cause  productiveness  in  this  delightful  form  of 
art  on  the  part  of  Italian  composers  may  be  said 
to  have  come  to  an  end.  Some  of  the  best 
modem  works  of  this  class,  whether  by  Italian 
or  other  composers,  have  been  formed  on  the 
French  model  and  first  produced  on  the  French 
stage.  '  Le  Oomte  Ory '  of  Rossini,  and  '  La 
Fills  da  Regiment'  of  Donizetti,  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  French  operas.       J.  h. 

[Without  referring  to  the  all-important  in- 
fluence of  French  op^ra-comique  on  the  music 
of  the  nation,  and  with  a  passing  mention  of  the 
brilliant  *  Falstaff '  of  Verdi,  it  may  be  permitted 
to  point  out  the  influence  of  the  comic  operas  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  on  English  art.  They  trans- 
formed the  style  of  speech  on  the  musical  stage,  as- 
similating it  to  that  of  the  non-musical  theatres  ; 
they  encouraged  a  taste  for  refined  music  of  a 
kind  which  all  could  understand  ;  but  the  genre 
which  was  associated  so  long  with  the  Savoy 
Theatre  seems  now  to  have  given  place  to  humour 
of  a  more  boisterous  type  and  in  many  cases  un- 
trammelled by  any  particular  plot] 

COMMA.  A  comma  is  a  very  minute  inter- 
val of  sound,  the  difference  resulting  from  the 
process  of  tuning  up  by  several  steps  from  one 
note  to  another  in  two  different  ways.  There 
are  two  commas : — 

1.  The  common  comma  is  found  by  tuning  up 
four  perfect  fifths  from  a  fixed  note,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  two  octaves  and  a  major  third  on  the 
other,  which  ostensibly  produce  the  same  note, 
thi 


^  ;g: 


or  by  multiplying  the  number  of  the  vibrations 
of  the  lowest  note  by  f  for  each  fifth,  by  2  for 
each  octave,  and  by  f  for  the  perfect  third. 
The  result  in  each  case  will  be  found  to  be 
different,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  two  sounds 
are  found  by  the  latter  process  to  be  in  the  ratio 
of  80  :  81.  The  difference  between  the  two  is 
a  comma. 

2.  The  comma  maxima,  or  Pythagorean 
comma,  is  the  difference  resulting  from  the  process 
of  tuning  up  twelve  perfect  fifths  on  tiie  one 
hand,  and  tiie  corresponding  number  of  octaves 
on  the  other ;  or,  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  vibrations  of  the  lowest  note  by  f  for  every 
fifth,  and  by  2  for  every  octave.  The  differ- 
ence will  appear  in  the  vibration  of  the  two  notes 
thus  obtained  in  the  ratio  of  624,288  :  531,441, 
or  nearly  80:81*0915. 

Other  commas  may  be  found  by  analogous 
processes,  but  the  above  two  are  the  only  ones 
usually  taken  account  of.  c.  H.  H.  p. 

COMMER,  Franz,  bom  Jan.  23,  1813,  at 
Cologne,  a  pupil  of  Joseph  and  Bemhard  Klein, 
and  Leibl ;  organist  in  ^e  Carmelite  Church  at 
Cologne  in  1828,  and  a  member  of  the  Cathedral 
choir;  in  1832  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Rungenhagen,  A  W.  Bach, 
and  A.  B.  Marx ;  librarian  to  the  EonigUche 
Musik-Institut,  choirmaster  at  the  Catholic 
church  of  St  Hedwig  in  Berlin  (1846),  member 
of  the  Akademie  der  Eiinste  from  1845,  and 
joint-founder  in  1844  with  Theodor  Eullak  of 
the  Berlin  Tonkiinstlerverein.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft  fiir  Musikforschung  (1868).  He  is  best 
known  as  the  editor  of  the  following  important 
works : — ColUcUo  operum  musicorum  BcUavorum 
scBculi  XVI,  twelve  vols. ;  Mttsica  sacra  XV I^ 
XVI If  scectUorum,  twenty-six  vols,  (the  earlier 
of  which  were  edited  by  Commer),  containing 
organ-pieces,  masses,  and  motets  for  men's  voices 
and  full  choir  ;  Collection  de  eomposUions  pour 
rorffue  des  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII  sUdes,  six 
parts ;  Cantica  saxra  .  .  .  ai/«  den  XVI- 
XVIII  Jahr.,  two  vols.  Commer  also  com- 
posed some  church  music,  Lieder,  and  dances 
for  pianoforte,  as  well  as  music  to  '  The  Frogs ' 
of  Aristophanes,  and  'Electra'  of  Sophocles, 
He  died  August  17,  1887.  a.  m. 

COMMODO,  'easily,'  'at a  convenient  pace'; 
a  direction  of  rare  occurrence  by  itself,  but  gener- 
ally used  with  Allegro,  as  in  the  Rondo  of 
Beethoven's  pianoforte  sonata  in  £,  op.  14, 
No.  1.  M. 

COMMON  TIME.  The  rhythm  of  two  or 
four  beats  in  a  bar,  also  called  Equal  time. 
According  to  the  method  of  teaching  usually 
observed  in  England,  common  time  is  divided 
into  two  kinds.  Simple  and  Compound,  Simple 
common  time  including  all  rhythms  of  two  or 
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four  in  a  bar,  except  those  in  which  the  'measare 
note/  or  equivalent  of  a  beat,  is  dotted  ;  while  a 
rhythm  of  two  or  four  beats,  each  of  which  is 
dotted  and  therefore  divisible  into  three,  is  called 
Compound  common  time.  Thus  4-4  time  or 
four  crotchets  in  a  bar,  and  2-4  or  two  crotchets, 
are  simple  common  times ;  while  6-4  or  six 
crotchets,  6-8  or  six  quavers,  and  12-8  or  twelve 
quavers,  are  compoimd  common,  because  though 
the  number  of  beats  in  a  bar  is  even,  each  beat 
is  of  the  value  of  three  crotchets  or  quavers  re- 
spectively, and  may  be  expressed  by  a  dotted 
note.  A  better  and  more  logical  method  is  that 
taught  in  Germany,  by  which  all  rhythms  are 
divided  into  Equal  or  Unequal,  that  is  having 
two  or  three  beats  as  a  foundation,  and  each  of 
these  again  into  Simple  and  Compound  ;  simple 
rhythms  being  such  as  have  either  two  or  three 
beats  in  a  bar,  the  first  alone  accented,  and  com- 
pound rhythms  those  in  which  each  bar  is  made 
up  of  two  or  more  bars  of  simple  time,  and 
which  have  therefore  two  or  more  accents,  the 
first  being  the  strongest  It  will  be  seen  that 
according  to  this  system,  4-4  time,  which  we 
call  simple  common  time,  will  be  considered  as 
compound  common,  being  made  up  of  two  bars 
of  2-4  time,  just  as  6-8  is  compound  common, 
being  made  up  of  two  bars  of  3-8  time.  And 
this  plan  has  the  advantage  that  it  allows  for  the 
secondary  accent  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
third  beat  of  a  bar  of  4-4  time,  but  which  is 
not  accounted  for  by  the  theory  that  the  time 
is  simple. 

Although  the  term  common  time  is  generally 
applied  to  all  equal  rhythms,  it  properly  belongs 
only  to  that  of  four  crotchets  in  a  bar,  the  tempo 
ordinario  of  the  Italians,  denoted  by  the  sign 
C,  which  is  a  modernised  form  of  the  semi- 
circle Q  of  the  ancient  *  measured  music,'  in 
which  it  signified  the  so-called  '  tempus  imper- 
fectum'  or  division  of  a  breve  into  two  semi- 
breves,  in  contradistinction  to  'tempus  per- 
fectum,'  in  which  the  breve  was  worth  three. 
Another  relic  of  the  ancient  time-signatures 
which  is  of  importance  in  modem  music  is  the 
sign  of  the  'diminutio  simplex,'  which  was  a 
semicircle  crossed  by  a  vertical  line  (^  and  indi- 
cated a  double  rate  of  speed,  breves  being  sung 
as  semibreves,  semibreves  as  minims,  and  so  on. 
The  modem  form  of  this  sign,  0,  has  much  the 
same  signification,  and  indicates  the  time  called 
'alia  breve,'  or  two  minims  in  a  bar  in  quick 
tempo.   [See  Breve,  Compound  Time.]  f.t. 

COMMUNION  SERVICE.  The  ancient 
counterpart  of  the  Englbh  Communion  Service, 
the  Mass,  has  always  been  looked  upon  by  those 
who  have  held  music  to  be  an  important  part  of 
worship  as  a  fit  opportunity  for  displaying  the 
grandest  resources  of  musical  efiect.  The  mag- 
nificent works  which  have  been  produced  by  great 
masters  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  Church  are  well 
known  to  musicians,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons 


which  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss,  the  Eng' 
lish  Communion  Service  has  not  been  so  fortun- 
ate, though  the  words  available  for  musical  pur- 
poses are  almost  the  same.  [With  the  tendency 
towards  a  more  ornate  ritual,  shown  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  century,  the  practice  of  giving 
the  Communion  Service  more  musical  promin- 
ence has  increased  in  late  years  ;  happily  the 
adaptations  from  foreign  masses,  formerly  intro- 
duced, and  entirely  incongruous  in  style,  have 
been  superseded  in  most  cases  by  original  music 
of  a  more  or  less  elaborate  kind.  ]  Most  of  those 
remarkable  composers  who  wrote  the  music  for 
the  English  services  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Reformation  have  been  far  less  liberal  of  thoir 
attention  to  this  than  to  the  ordinary  Morning 
and  Evening  Services,  having  been  content  to 
write  music  merely  for  the  Creed  and  the  Kyrie, 
and  sometimes  the  Sanctus.  This  was  evidently 
not  the  intention  of  the  compilers  of  the  service, 
nor  was  it  the  idea  of  Marbeok,  who  adapted 
the  first  music  for  it  In  the  first  Prayer-Book 
of  Edward  VI.  the  Conmiunion  Service  was 
ordered  to  be  introduced  by  an  '  Introit,'  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Westem  Church, 
which  was  sung  to  a  chant  This  iigunction 
was  omitted  in  later  editions,  but  the  custom  of 
singing  while  the  priest  goes  up  to  the  altar  still 
continues,  though  there  is  no  rubrical  direction 
for  it  At  one  time  it  was  customary  to  sing 
a  Sanctus. 

The  Offertory  sentences  were  ordered  to  be 
said  or  sung,  and  for  them  also  there  is  music 
in  Marbeck,  but  none  in  later  composers  of  the 
early  period,  probably  because  the  word  *  sung  * 
was  afterwards  stmck  out  of  the  mbric,  and  the 
sentences  ordered  to  be  read  by  the  priest— an 
order  which  does  not  now  prevent  their  being 
sung  by  the  choir  in  many  churches  after  the 
manner  of  an  anthem.  The  Eyrie  which  follows 
each  commandment  is  almost  universally  sung 
wherever  there  is  any  music  in  the  service  at 
all,  and  the  settings  of  it  are  fairly  innumerable. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  the  repetitions  by  setting  each  to 
different  music,  by  varying  the  harmonies  of  a 
conmion  melody,  or  by  alternating  harmony  and 
unison  of  the  voices.  The  latter  probably  best 
hits  the  desired  mean  between  musical  effect  and 
oomprehensibility. 

The  Creed  has  invited  most  composers  who 
have  written  for  the  service  at  all.  Marbeck's 
setting  of  it  with  the  '  Gloria  in  excelsis '  is  the 
freest  and  most  musical  part  of  all  his  arrange- 
ment [Creed.]  With  the  Creed  most  frequenUy 
ends  the  musical  part  of  the  service,  probably 
because  there  has  been  a  very  general  prejudice 
against  unconfirmed  choir-boys  being  present  at 
the  celebration.  Hence  also  there  is  not  much 
music  written  for  the  latter  part,  though  Mar- 
beck's  and  TalUs's  settings  go  throughout  the 
service  to  the  end.  Marbeck's  work  embraces 
a  good  deal  which  is  not  song  now,  such  as  the 
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Tersioles  with  which  the  PoBt-Oommnnion  iiaed 
to  begin,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  which  used  to 
follow  them,  and  now  begins  the  Post-Com- 
munion, the  Yersides  hairing  been  removed. 
But  though  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  still  retained, 
it  is  not  customary  to  sing  it  as  used  to  be  done 
in  the  Roman  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church.  Marbeck's  setting  of  it  is  to  what 
is  called  a  varied  descant,  and  the  chants  for 
the  versicles  are  most  of  them  drawn  from  old 
Boman  antiphonaria.  The  Sanctus  has  been 
more  frec^uently  set  than  the  Gloria  in  ezcelsis, 
probably  because  it  was,  as  before  mentioned, 
used  out  of  its  proper  place  while  the  choir-boys 
were  still  in  church. 

In  the  primitive  church  it  was  customary  to 
sing  a  psalm  while  the  people  were  communi- 
cating. It  was  called  'conununio.'  The 
psalm  '0  taste  and  see'  was  so  sung  in  the 
churches  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch  in  the  4th 
century.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  English 
Prayer -Book  this  custom  was  ordered  to  be 
preserved,  but  the  injunction  was  afterwards 
removed.  o.  h.  h.  p. 

COMPASS,  from  the  Latin  compassuSf  'a 
circle,'  designates  the  range  of  notes  of  any  voice 
or  instrument  as  lying  within  the  limits  of  the 
extreme  sounds  it  is  capable  of  producing. 

The  compass  of  the  various  instruments  which 
are  in  use  in  modem  music  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  names ;  but  it  may  be  said 
generally  that  it  is  limited  in  the  direction  of  the 
bass,  but  often  varies  in  the  direction  of  the  treble 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  player,  except  in 
instruments  of  fixed  intonation. 

The  compass  of  a  modem  orchestra  is  gener- 
ally from  about  the  lowest  note  of  the  double 
basses  to  about  £  in  altissimo  (EE  to  ^"^  which 
can  be  taken  by  the  violin  if  properly  led  up  to. 

The  compass  of  voices  for  chorus  purposes  is 
from  £  or  F  below  the  bass  stave  to  a".  Solos 
are  not  often  written  above  </",  except  for  special 
singers  ;  as  the  part  of  Astrifiammante  in  *  Die 
Zauberfli5te,'  which  was  written  for  Josepha 
Hofer,  Mozart's  sister-in-law,  and  goes  up  to 
/'".     [See  AouJARi.] 

The  compass  of  voices  varies  much  in  different 
dimates.  In  Russia  there  are  basses  of  extra- 
ordinary depth,  capable  of  taking  the  FF,  an 
octave  below  the  bas)  stave.  Basses  are  not 
often  heard  in  England  who  can  go  below  C, 
which  is  a  fifth  above  that.     [See  Bass,  C] 

0.  H.  H.  p. 

COMPIIRE,  Lotset,  eminent  contrapuntist  of 
the  1 5th  century,  chorister,  canon,  and  chancellor 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Quentin,  where  he  died 
August  16,  1518.  In  Crespel's  lament  on  the 
death  of  Okeghem  he  is  mentioned  among  the 
distinguished  j)upils  of  the  latter — 

Agrlcola,  Verbonnot,  Priori*, 

Josqiiin  des  Pris,  Oaapard,  Brumel,  Comptoe, 

Ke  TMU'les  plus  de  Joyeulx  chants,  no  ris, 

Hsis  composes  un  ne  riwrderiSt 

Four  lamenter  nostre  Maistie  et  bon  p^re. 


His  reputation  stood  high  with  the  contrapuntists 
of  his  own  and  the  succeeding  age,  and  it  is 
amply  sustained  by  the  few  compositions  which, 
are  known  to  be  his.  These  are,  two  motets  in 
Petraccio  di  Fossombrone's  '  Motetti  XXXIII ' ; 
twenty-one  compositions  in  Petruocio's  *Har- 
monice  Musices  Odhecaton ' ;  two  songs  in 
Petraccio's  collection  of  *  Frottole ' ;  an  *  Asperges  * 
and  a  '  Credo,'  both  a  4,  in  Petraccio's  '  Frag- 
menta  Missarum ' ;  a  motet  'O  bone  Jesu,'  signed 
simply  Loyset,  in  Petraccio's  *  Motetti  della 
Corona ' ;  some  motets  in  the  collection  '  Trium 
vocum  Cantiones'  (Nuremberg,  1541),  and, 
finally,  a  Magnificat  a  4,  six  motets,  and  a 
curious  five-part  motet,  in  the  Pope's  Chapel,  in 
which  the  tenor  and  second  alto  sing  'Fera 
pessima  devoravit  filium  meum  Joseph,'  while 
the  treble,  first  alto,  and  bass  are  recounting  the 
ii^'uries  received  by  Pope  Julius  IL  from  Louia 
XII.  of  France.  [See  also  the  Qitellen-Lexikon,} 
Compare  has  been  confounded  with  Piston,  who 
had  the  same  Christian  name — Loyset,  a  dim- 
inutive of  Louis.  The  confusion  arises  from 
the  practice  of  the  early  masters,  of  signing 
their  compositions  with  the  Christian  name 
alone.  M.  c.  c. 

COMPLINE  (Lat.  CompUtoriwn).  The  last 
of  the  '  Horffi  Diums,'  or  '  Day  Hours,'  of  the 
Roman  RituaL 

Compline  is  sung  after  Vespers,  either  with 
or  without  a  pause  between  the  two  Offices.  It 
begins  with  the  Yersicle,  'Jube  domine  bene- 
dicere '  ;  the  Benediction,  '  Noctem  quietam, 
etc' ;  and  the  Lectio,  '  Fratres,  sobrii  estote.' 
These  are  followed  by  the  '  Confiteor,'  and  *  Ab- 
solutio,'  with  the  usual  alternations  between  the 
Officiant  and  the  Choir;  the  Versicles  and 
Responses, '  Converte  nos,  etc' ;  and  Psalms  iv., 
XXX.,  xc,  and  cxxxiiL  (Vulg.  vers.)  sung  under 
the  Antiphon  *  Miserere  mihi.'  These  P^alma 
never  change  ;  nor,  except  in  the  last  verse,  does 
the  Hymn,  *  Te  lucis  ante  terminum,'  which  im- 
mediately succeeds  them.  The  Officiant  next 
sings  the  Capitulum,  *  Tu  autem '  ;  followed  by 
the  Responsorium  breve,  *  In  manus  tuas ' ;  the 

*  Gloria  Patri,'  and  the  Versicle  and  Response, 
'Custode  nos.*  This  part  of  the  Office,  which 
changes  with  the  season,  is  followed  by  the  Can- 
ticle, '  Nunc  dimittis,' sung  with  the  Antiphon, 

*  Salva  nos.'  On  certain  days,  the  Canticle  is 
followed  by  the  Preces,  *  Kyrie  eleison,  etc' 
sung  kneeling.  When  these  are  omitted,  the 
Officiant  proceeds  at  once  with  the  unchanging 
Prayer,  *  Visita,  qussumus,  Domine.*  Then 
follows  the  Benediction, '  Benedicat  et  custodiat' ; 
and  the  Office  concludes  vrith  one  of  the  four 
Antiphons,  'Alma  Redemptoris  Mater,'  'Ave, 
Regina,'  'Regina  coeli,'  or  *  Salve,  Regina,' which 
change  vrith  the  season.  w.  s.  R. 

COMPOSITION  means  literally  *  putting 
together,'  and  is  now  almost  exclusively  applied 
to  the  invention  of  music — a  novelist  or  a  poet 
being  never  spoken  of  as  a  composer  except  by 
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way  of  analogy,  bnt  a  prodaoer  of  music  being 
almost  invariably  designated  by  that  title. 
*Gedichtet,'  says  Beethoven,  <oder  wie  man 
sagt,  componirt '  (Brie/e,  Kohl,  No.  200).  As 
far  as  the  construction  of  a  whole  movement 
from  the  original  ideas  is  concerned  the  word  is 
perhaps  not  ill  adapted,  but  for  the  ideas  them- 
selves nothing  could  be  more  inappropriate.  For 
the  mysterious  process  of  originating  them  the 
word  *  invention '  seems  more  suitable,  but  even 
that  does  not  at  all  describe  it  with  certainty.  It 
is  the  fruit  sometimes  of  concentration  and  some- 
times of  accident ;  it  can  hardly  be  forced  with 
success,  though  veryingeniousimitations  of  other 
people's  ideas  to  be  made  to  look  like  new  may 
be  arrived  at  by  practice  and  the  habitual  study 
of  existing  music  Nevertheless  the  title  of  com- 
poser, though  only  half  applicable,  is  an  honour- 
able one,  and  those  who  do  put  together  other 
people's  ideas  in  the  manner  which  should  best 
justify  the  title  are  generally  those  who  are  most 
■eldom  called  by  it  c.  h.  h.  p. 

COMPOSITION  PEDALS.  As  up  to  within 
the  18th  century  English  organs  were  quite  un- 
provided with  pedals,  the  notes  required  to  be 
played  had  to  be  lowered  exclusively  by  the 
fingers  of  the  two  hands  ;  and  as  a  hand  could 
rarely  be  spared  for  changing  the  combination  of 
stops  during  the  performance  of  a  piece  of  music, 
the  same  stops  that  were  prepared  previously  to 
its  commencement  had  generally  to  be  adhered 
to  throughout.  When  tiie  instrument  had  two 
manuals  of  full  compass,  as  was  the  case  with 
all  the  most  complete  examples,  a  change  from 
forte  to  pianOt  and  back,  was  practicable,  and 
represented  almost  the  frill  amount  of  contrast 
then  available ;  and  the  departments  which  are 
now  called  the  '  great '  and  '  choir '  organs  were 
then  not  unfrequently  named  from  this  circum- 
stance the  '  loud '  and  the  '  soft '  oigans.  When 
the  organ  possessed  but  one  complete  manual, 
the  means  for  even  this  relief,  either  by  change 
of  row  of  keys  or  shifting  of  stops  by  the  hands, 
were  not  readily  presented  ;  and  this  difficulty 
pointed  to  the  necessity  for  some  contrivance  for 
obtaining  it  by  the  foot;  and  the  invention  of 
the  'shifting  movement,'  as  it  was  called,  was 
the  result. 

Father  Smith's  smaller  organs,  generally  con- 
sisting of  a  Great  manual  of  full  compass  and  an 
echo  to  middle  0,  were  usually  supplied  with  an 
appliance  of  this  kind.  On  depressing  the  con- 
trolling pedal  all  the  stops  smaller  than  the 
principal,  including  the  reed,  were  silenced ;  and 
on  letting  it  rise  they  again  sounded,  or  at  least 
80  many  of  them  as  had  in  the  first  instance 
been  drawn.  The  pedal  was  hitched  down  when 
in  use,  and  when  released  the  sliders  were  drawn 
back  into  position  by  strong  springs. 

Shifting  movements  remained  in  use  for  small 
organs  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  19th 
century,  about  which  time  they  were  superseded 
by    Bishop's    invention   called    'Ocmpoeition 


Pedals,'  in  which  the  contending  springs  were 
done  away  with,  and  the  stops  were  left  to 
remain  as  the  pedal  arranged  them  until  another 
pedal,  or  a  hand,  made  a  readjustment.  We 
can  now  say  a  '  hand, '  because  a  few  years  before 
the  invention  of  Bishop's  appliances  pedals  for 
drawing  down  the  lower  notes  of  the  manuals 
had  been  added  to  English  oigans,  so  that  a 
hand  could  be  spared  for  the  al^ve  purpose. 

Composition  pedals  were  of  two  kinds---single- 
action  and  double  action  ;  but  the  latter  only 
are  now  made.  A  '  single-action '  would  either 
throw  out  or  draw  in  given  stops,  but  would  not 
do  both.  A  '  double-action '  composition  pedal 
will  not  only  draw  out  a  given  number  of  stops — 
we  will  suppose  the  first  four — but  will  draw  in 
all  but  the  same  four.  [See  Organ.]     b.  j.  h. 

COMPOUND  TIME.  A  rhythm  formed  by 
the  combination  of  two,  three,  or  four  bars  of 
simple  time.  The  compound  times  most  used 
are  as  follows  : — 

Compoimd  Common  Tvnui, 
6-8  formed  of  two  bars  of  3-8  time. 
6-4      „  „        8-4    „ 

12-8      „  four   „        8-8    „ 

Compottnd  Triple  Times, 
9-8  formed  of  three  bars  of  8-8  time. 
9-4  „  „  8-4    „ 

To  these  may  be  added  4-4  time,  which  is 
made  up  of  two  bars  of  2-4  time,  and  in  Qer- 
many  ia  always  classed  with  the  compound 
times.     [See  Common  Time.]  f.  t. 

COM'TE  ORY,  LE,  an  opera  in  two  acts ; 
libretto  in  French  by  Scribe  and  Delestre- 
Poirson,  music  by  Bossini ;  produced  at  the 
Academic  Royale,  August  20,  1828.  Neither 
libretto  nor  music  was  new ;  the  former  was 
an  adaptation  of  a  piece  produced  by  the  same 
authors  twelve  years  before,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  music  had  been  written  for  'II 
Tiaggio  h  Beims,'  an  opera  composed  for  the 
coronation  of  Charles  X.  '  Le  Comte  Ory '  was 
first  performed  in  England  at  the  King's  Theatre 
(in  Italian),  Feb.  28,  1829  ;  and  in  the  original 
French  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  June  20, 
1849.  o. 

CONACHEB  k  CO.  established  an  organ 
factory  at  Huddersfield  in  1854.  Out  of  a  list 
of  upwards  of  400  organs  built  or  enlarged  by 
them,  we  may  quote  those  of  the  parish  church, 
Huddersfield ;  St.  Michael's,  Hulme,  near 
Manchester ;  Glasgow  University ;  and  the 
Catholic  Cathedral,  St.  John's,  New  Bruns- 
wick. V.  DE  p. 

CON  ANIMA     See  Animato. 

CON  BEIO,  'With  life  and  fire.'  Allegro 
con  brio  was  a  &vourite  tempo  with  Beethoven  ; 
hardly  one  of  his  earlier  works  but  has  an 
example  or  two  of  it,  and  it  is  found  in  the 
overture  op.  124,  and  in  the  last  piano  sonata. 
The  most  notable  instances  are  the  first  move- 
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ments  of  the  Eroica  and  the  0  minor,  and  the 
Finale  of  the  No.  7  symphonies.  Mendelssohn, 
on  the  other  hand,  rarely  if  ever  employs  it 
His  favourite  quick  tempo  is  Allegro  molto  or 
di  molto.  o. 

CON  SPIEITO.     See  Spikitoso. 

CONCENTO,  the  sounding  together  of  all 
the  notes  in  a  chord,  and  thus  the  exact  op- 
posite of  Arpeggio.  M. 

CONCENTORES  80DALES,  established  in 
June  1798,  and  to  some  extent  the  revival  of 
an  association  (the  *  Society  of  Musical  Gradu- 
ates')  formed  in  1790  by  Dr.  Callcott,  Dr. 
Cooke,  and  others.  [See  MusicaZ  Times,  1892, 
p.  713.]  For  that  society  Dr.  Callcott  wrote 
his  glee,  '  Peace  to  the  souls  of  the  heroes,'  and 
Robert  Cooke,  *  No  riches  from  his  scanty  store.' 
After  its  dissolution  the  want  of  such  an  associa- 
tion was  greatly  felt,  and  in  1798  Mr.  Horsley 
proposed  to  Dr.  Callcott  the  formation  of  the 
'Concentores  Sodales.'  The  first  meeting  was 
held  on  June  9  at  the  Buffalo  Tavern,  Blodmsbury, 
and  was  attended  by  Dr.  Callcott,  K  Cooke,  J. 
Pring,  J.  Horsfall,  W.  Horsley,  andS.  Webbe,  jun. 
Among  the  early  members  were  S.  Webbe,  sen., 
Linley,  and  Ba^leman,  Harrison,  Greatorex, 
Spofforth,  etc.  Each  member  who  was  a  com- 
poser contributed  a  new  canon  on  the  day  of  his 
presidency.  In  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MS. 
27,693,  is  the  programme  of  Thursday,  Nov.  18, 
1802.  The  society  b^^n  to  decline  about  1812, 
and  it  was  decided  to  dissolve  it.  In  May  1817, 
at  a  meeting  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  at 
which  Attwood,  Elliott,  Horsley,  Linley,  and 
Spofforth  were  present,  it  was  resolved  to  re- 
establish it,  with  this  difference — that  no  one 
should  be  a  member  who  was  not  practising 
composition  and  did  not,  previous  to  his  ballot, 
produce  a  work  in  at  least  four  parts.  The 
original  members  were  soon  joined  by  Evans, 
W.  Hawes,  T.  F.  Walmisley,  and  Smart,  and 
later  by  Bishop,  Goss,  Jolly,  and  Attwood. 
The  associates  included  King,  Leete,  Terrail, 
and  Sale.  The  members  took  the  chair  by 
turns,  and  the  chairman  for  the  evening  usually 
produced  a  new  canon,  which  was  followed  by 
glees  of  his  own  composition,  and  a  madrigal 
or  some  vocal  work.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
programmes  may  be  cited  that  of  Feb.  13,  1824, 
when  Goss  presided: — new  canon,  4  in  2, 
*  Cantate  Domino ' ;  new  glees,  *  While  the 
shepherds,'  *My  days  have  been,'  'When 
happy  love,*  "There  is  beauty  on  the  moun- 
tain,* 'Kitty  Fell,'  *Calm  as  yon  stream,' 
'  List  1  for  the  breeze ' ;  glee  by  Spofforth, 
'Hail,  smiling  morn.'  The  society  was  dis- 
solved in  1847,  when  it  was  resolved  to 
present  the  books  belonging  to  it  to  Gresham 
College,  and  the  wine  to  the  secretary,  T.  F. 
Walmisley ;  the  money  in  hand  was  spent  on 
a  piece  of  plate  for  Horsley,  the  father  of  the 
society.  c.  m. 

CONCERT.     The  word  was  originally  'con- 


sort'— as  in  Ecclus.  xxxii.  5,  or  in  Milton's 
lines,  *  At  a  Solemn  Musick ' — and  meant  the 
union  or  symphony  of  various  instruments  play- 
ing in  concert  to  one  tune.  A  'consort  of 
viols'  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  was  a 
quartet,  sestet,  or  other  number  of  stringed 
instruments  performing  in  concert — concerted 
musia  From  this  to  the  accepted  modem 
meaning  of  the  term,  a  musical  performance  of 
a  varied  and  miscellaneous  programme — for  an 
oratorio  can  hardly  be  accurately  called  a  concert 
— the  transition  is  easy.  In  German  and  French 
the  word  'Concert'  has  two  meanings — a  concert 
and  a  concerto. 

The  first  concerts  in  London  at  which  there 
was  a  regular  audience  admitted  by  payment 
seem  to  have  been  those  of  John  Banister,  be- 
tween 1672  and  1678.  They  were  held  at  his 
house  in  Whitefriars,  Fleet  Street,  daily  at  four 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  admission  was  Is. 
After  Banister's  death,  concerts  were  given  by 
Thos.  Britton,  'the  small-coal  man,'  at  his  house 
in  Clerkenwell,  on  Thursdays,  subscription,  10s. 
per  annum,  and  continued  till  his  deatii  in  1714. 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  centuiy  the 
concerts  of  London  had  greatly  multiplied,  and 
were  given  periodically  during  the  season  by 
the  Academy  of  Antient  Music  (founded  1710), 
the  Castie  Society  (1 724),  the  Concert  of  Antient 
Music  (1776),  The  Professional  Concerts (1786), 
besides  occasional  concerts  of  individual  artists, 
amongst  which  those  of  Salomon  and  Haydn 
were  pre-eminent  from  1791  to  1795.  In  1813 
the  Philharmonic  Society  was  founded,  to  give 
eight  concerts  a  year,  and  has  been  foUowed  in 
later  times  by  many  other  enterprises,  of  which 
the  Musical  Society,  the  New  Philharmonio 
Society,  the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Concerts, 
and  the  British  Orchestral  Society,  for  orches- 
tral music ;  the  Musical  Union,  the  Monday  and 
Saturday  Popular  Concerts,  and  (Sir)  Charles 
Hallo's  Recitals,  for  chamber  music ;  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  Leslie's,  Bamby's,  and  the 
Bach  Choir  for  vocal  music,  have  been  most  pro- 
minent in  the  metropolis.  Hullah's  four  his- 
torical concerts  (1847)  must  not  be  forgotten. 

[Since  the  above  was  written  all  the  concerts 
enumerated,  except  the  Philharmonic,  have  been 
reorganised,  and  the  majority  given  up.  Their 
place  has  been  taken  by  various  enterprises,  of 
which  the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestral  Concerts 
(Symphony  and  Promenade  Concerts)  and  the 
Richter  Concerts  are  the  most  permanent  among 
orchestral  undertakings  ;  and  for  chamber  con- 
certs, the  Broad  wood  Concerts  (started  in  1902) 
seem  the  most  important  addition  to  concerts  in 
regular  series.  For  many  years  together  the  sets 
of  concerts  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel,  and 
Messrs.  Berwick  and  Plunket  Greene,  had  great 
influence.  To  enumerate  the  various  under- 
takings of  English  and  foreign  performers, 
whether  in  single  concerts  or  in  sets,  would  be 
impossible.     During  the  last  three  years  of  the 
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19th  century  (1898-1900),  the  concerts  given  in 
the  London  'season/  from  March  1  to  June  30, 
reached  an  average  of  228,  or  considerably  over 
50  in  a  month. 

In  Manchester  there  are  the  Gentlemen's  Con- 
certs and  those  of  the  Manchester  Orchestra, 
founded  by  Sir  Charles  Halle,  and  now  conducted 
by  Dr.  Bichter.  In  Liverpool,  the  Philhar- 
monic. In  Edinburgh,  the  Reid  Concert  and 
the  Choral  Union ;  in  Glasgow  the  Choral 
Union. 

In  New  York  the  Philharmonic  is  on  the 
model  of  our  own ;  Mr.  Thomas's  orchestra 
gives  periodical  concerts  of  deserved  reputation. 
In  Boston  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  for 
Oratorios,  and  the  Harvard  Institute  for  chamber 
music,  are  the  chief  musical  bodies.  [See 
Boston,  and  Symphony  ConcertsJ 

In  Vienna  the  concerts  of  the  Tx»nkiinstler- 
Bocietat  appear  to  have  been  the  earliest  insti- 
tution for  periodical  performances.  They  were 
founded  in  1772,  just  a  century  after  the  first 
English  concerts.  The  history  of  Concerts  in 
Vienna  has  been  thoroughly  examined  in  Hans- 
lick's  Concertioesen  in  Wien  (Vienna,  1869). 

The  first  of  the  famous  Gewandhaus  Concerts 
of  Leipzig,  which  through  Mendelssohn's  exer- 
tions reached  so  high  a  rank  in  the  music  of 
Europe,  was  held  on  Nov.  25,  1781.  [They 
were  the  descendants  of  the  'Grand  Concert,' 
founded  in  1743,  and  conducted  by  J.  F.  Doles.] 

In  France  (see  next  article)  the  Concerts 
Spirituels  began  as  far  back  as  1725,  and  the 
concerts  of  the  Conservatoire  (Soci^t^  des  Con- 
certs) in  1828  ;  the  Concerts  Popnlaires  (Pas- 
deloup),  1861,  etc. 

In  Amsterdam  the  *  Felix  Mentis '  Concerts 
(1777)  are  celebrated  all  over  the  continent. 

The  programme  of  a  miscellaneous  concert  is 
not  less  important  than  the  execution  of  it.  For 
fifty-nine  seasons  the  programme  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  included  two  symphonies  and 
two  overtures,  besides  a  concerto,  and  often 
another  piece  of  full  sonata-form,  with  several 
vocal  pieces  and  snukUer  instrumental  composi- 
tions.. In  1872,  however,  after  the  removal  of 
the  conoerts  to  St.  James's  Hall,  this  rule  was 
broken  through,  and  the  programmes  are  now  of 
somewhat  more  reasonable  length.  A  symphony, 
a  concerto  and  two  overtures,  besides  less  im- 
portant items,  are  surely  as  much  as  any  musical 
appetite  can  properly  digest.  Mendelssohn 
somewhere  proposes  to  compose  an  entire  pro- 
gramme, in  which  all  the  pieces  should  have 
due  relation  to  each  other,  but  he  never  carried 
out  his  intention.  o. 

CONCERT  INSTITUTIONS  in  Paris. 

CoNOSBT  Spiritctel.  A  great  musical  in- 
stitution of  France,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  The  Aoad^ie  Royale  de  Musique 
(the  Opera  House)  being  closed  on  the  great 
religious  festivals,  it  occurred  to  Anne  Danican 
Philidor  to  give  conoerts  on  these  oocasionB  in 


place  of  the  prohibited  performances.  Having 
obtained  the  necessary  permission,  Philidor 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Francine,  the 
Impresario  of  the  Opera,  by  which  he  pledged 
himself  to  pay  1000  francs  a  year,  and  to  per- 
form neither  French  nor  opera  music.  The  first 
Concert  Spirituel  accordingly  took  place  between 
6  and  8  p.m.  on  Sunday  in  Passion  Week,  March 
18,  1725.  The  programme  included  a  Suite  for 
violin  and  a  Capriccio  by  Lalande,  Corelli's 
*Nuit  de  Noel'  (Concerto  8,  op.  6),  and  a 
*  Confitebor '  and  '  Cantate  Domino '  of  Lalande, 
and  the  concert  was  most  successful.  The 
number  of  concerts  in  the  year  never  exceeded 
twenty-four.  They  were  held  in  the  Salle  des 
Suisses  of  the  TnUeries,  on  Purification  Day, 
Feb.  2  ;  Lady  Day,  March  25  ;  on  certain  days 
between  Palm  Sunday  and  Low  Sunday  (first 
Sunday  after  Easter) ;  Whitsunday ;  Corpus 
Christi  Sunday ;  on  August  15,  Sept.  8,  Nov. 
1,  8  ;  Dec  24,  25 — those  being  the  days  on 
which  the  Opera  was  closed. 

In  1728  Philidor,  having  previously  acquired 
the  right  of  introducing  French  and  opera  music 
into  the  progranmies,  transferred  his  privilege  to 
Simard,  on  an  annual  payment  of  8000  francs, 
and  the  musical  direction  of  the  concerts  was 
confided  to  Mouret  On  Dec.  25,  1734,  Thuret, 
the  then  Impresario  of  the  Opera,  took  the  con- 
certs into  his  own  hands,  and  appointed  Rebel 
leader  of  the  orchestra.  In  1741  he  resigned  it 
to  Royer  for  six  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  6000 
francs  ;  in  1 749  Royer  renewed  the  contract  on 
the  same  terms,  in  partnership  with  Caperan. 
In  1752  the  rent  was  raised  to  7500  francs,  and 
in  1 755  to  9000  francs,  at  which  it  remained  for 
eight  years.  On  Royer's  death  in  1 755,  Mondon- 
ville  took  the  direction  of  the  concerts  until 
1762,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  D'Auveigne, 
who  retained  it  for  nine  years  in  combination 
with  Joliveauand  Caperan.  In  1 7 7 1 D' Auvergne 
and  Berton  renewed  the  agreement ;  but  the 
concerts  had  for  some  time  been  failing,  and 
D' Auvergne — as  we  learn  from  a  remark  by 
Bumey  {Present  StaUf  eta,  p.  28) — becoming 
very  poor,  cancelled  the  agreement  after  a  short 
tried.  Gavini^,  in  1 7  7 3,  took  the  direction  with 
Le  Due  and  Gossec,  and  was  more  successfuL 
Le  Gros  succeeded  him  in  1777,  vrith  Berthaume 
as  his  partner  in  1789  ;  but  political  events  gave 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  undertaking,  and  in  1791  the 
Concerts  Spirituels  ceased  to  exist. 

We  have  given  the  names  of  the  successive  Im- 
presarios because  many  among  them  are  worthy 
of  mention,  not  as  mere  speculators,  but  as  true 
artists.  Mouret,  Rebel,  D' Auvergne,  and  Berton 
are  among  the  best  composers  and  leaders  of 
the  orchestra  that  the  Academic  can  show  in 
the  18th  century  ;  while  Gavini^,  Simon  Leduc, 
Lahoussaye,  Gu^nin,  and  Berthaume,  who  con- 
ducted the  concerts  during  the  last  eighteen 
yeara  of  their  existence,  were  all  violin  players 
of  very  great  merit. 
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Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  vocal  xnusic  and 
the  French  singers  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  foreign  artists  always  met 
with  the  most  courteous  reception,  and  also  that 
the  concerts  greatly  assisted  the  progress  of  music 
in  France,  especially  by  developing  a  taste  for  the 
highest  orchestral  music.  Among  the  celebrated 
artists  who  appeared,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion the  fiimous  brothers  Besozzi,  whose  duets 
for  oboe  and  bassoon  made  furore  in  1735  ;  the 
violinists  Traversa,  Jamowick,  Fran9ois  La- 
motte,  Yiotti,  and  Frederic  £ck  ;  the  horn 
players  Punto  and  Rodolphe  ;  Jerome  Besozzi 
and  Louis  Lebrun  (oboe) ;  Etienne  Ozi  (bassoon) ; 
Michel  Yost  (clarinet),  and  many  others  of  less 
repute.  Among  many  illustrious  singers  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  Fari- 
nelli,  Raff,  Caffarelli,  Davide,  Mmes.  Agigari, 
Danzi,  Todi,  and  Mara. 

Up  to  1878  no  history  of  the  Concerts  Spiri- 
tuels  had  appeared,  though  ample  materials  exist 
in  the  monthly  Mercure  de  France,  which  plainly 
testifies  to  the  importance  of  the  concert  move- 
ment and  the  influence  it  exercised  on  musical 
art  in  France.  To  the  brilliant  success  of  the 
Concerts  Spirituols  must  be  attributed  the  crea- 
tion of  many  rival  societies  which  served  the 
cause  of  good  music  in  France,  and  also  en- 
oouraged  it  abroad.  [In  1900  was  published 
Le  Concert  SpirUuel,  1725-1790,  pricicU  dCwn 
historique  des  Concerts  publics  d  Paris,  par 
Constant  Pierre.] 

Thus  in  1770  the  important  enterprise  of  the 
Concert  des  Amateurs  was  founded  by  d'Ogni 
and  Delahaye  at  the  H6tel  Soubise.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  Gossec,  and  its  solo  violin  was  the 
famous  Chevalier  de  St.  Qeorges.  At  tlieee  con- 
certs the  symphonies  of  J.  B.  Toeschi,  Van  Mal- 
dere,  Yanhall,  Stamitz,  and  Gossec,  for  wind 
instruments,  were  first  produced.  When  the 
Amateurs  removed  to  the  Galerie  de  Henri  III., 
in  the  Rue  Coq  H^ron,  they  adopted  the  title 
of  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique,  and  their 
orchestra  contained  the  best  players  of  the  day. 
The  change  took  place  in  1780,  a  year  after  the 
introduction  of  Haydn's  symphonies  into  France 
by  the  violinist  Fonteski.  So  great  was  the 
success  of  these  admirable  compositions  as  to 
induce  the  directors  to  engage  the  great  com- 
poser to  write  six  symphonies  specially  for  the 
society.  They  date  from  1784  to  1789  ;  are  in 
C,  G  minor,  Eb,  Bb,  D,  and  A  ;  and  were  after- 
wards published  in  Paris  as  op.  51,  under  the 
special  title  of  *  Repertoire  de  la  Loge  Olym- 
pique.' 

Two  similar  institutions,  the  Conoebt  de  la 
Rub  db  Ol^by  (1789),  and  the  Concbbt  Fby- 
BBAXJ  (1794),  may  be  considered  as  feeble  imita- 
tions of  the  Loge  Olympique.  They  had,  however, 
their  periods  of  success — according  to  F^tis  in 
1796  and  1802.  Among  the  artists  who  chiefly 
contributed  to  the  ^lat  of  the  performances  we 
can  only  name  the  violinists  R.  Ereutzer  and 


Rode,  Fred.  Duvemoy  the  horn  player,  and  the 
singers  Garat  and  Mme.  Barbier-Yidbonne. 

[The  CoNOEBTs  FBANgAis,  the  first  of  which 
took  place  in  1 786,  had  their  origin  in  the  public 
exercises  of  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Royale  de 
Musique  et  do  Declamation ;  the  '  exercices ' 
were  in  danger  of  suppression,  when  the  old 
pupils  of  the  Conservatoire  formed  themselves 
into  a  society  quite  independent  of  the  schooL 
The  first  concert  took  place  in  the  foyer  of  the 
Th^tre  Olympique,  Nov.  21,  1801,  and  from 
1802  the  series  was  t)ontinued  in  the  hall  of 
the  Conservatoire,  Rue  Berg^re.  The  concerts 
were  directed  successively  by  Marcel  Duret,  F. 
Habeneck  (then  aged  twenty-two  years,  but 
already  a  conductor  of  remarkable  ability),  and 
by  Gasse,  all  of  whom  had  been  violin  pupils. 
Besides  songs  and  instrumental  solos  a  symphony 
of  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  M^hul,  etc,  was  always 
played,  as  well  as  an  overture.  Some  of  the 
symphonies  of  Beethoven  (which  the  professional 
orchestras  had  not  then  attempted)  were  heard 
there  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  (the  C  n^jor 
symphony  on  Feb.  22,  1807).  This  orchestra 
of  students,  many  of  them  still  in  a  state  of 
pupilage,  won  general  admiration  by  the  excel* 
lence  of  its  performances.] 

In  1805  the  Concerts  Spirituels  were  re-estab- 
lished by  the  Impresario  of  the  Italian  Opera 
House,  and  the  sacred  concerts  given  during 
Holy  Week  in  Paris  at  the  Cirque  d'Hiver,  the 
Conservatoire,  and  other  places,  are  still  known 
by  that  name.  In  fact,  in  a  historical  point  of 
view,  the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  successors  of  the  Concerts  Spiri- 
tuels and  of  the  Concerts  de  la  Loge  Olympique. 

The    CONCEBTS    DU   CONSBBVATOIBE.       The 

creation  of  the  celebrated  Soci^t^  des  Concerts 
du  Conservatoire  was  due  to  Habeneck,  and  its 
first  'Mating  dominicale'  took  place  on  Sunday, 
March  9,  1828,  at  2  P.M.,  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Conservatoire.  The  programme  was  as  follows : 
— (I)  Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony ;  (2)  Duet 
from  'Semiramide,'  sung  by  N^lia  and  Caro- 
line Maillard  ;  (3)  Solo  for  Horn,  composed  and 
executed  by  Meifred ;  (4)  an  air  of  Rossini's, 
sung  by  MUe.  N^lia  Miullard  ;  (5)  Concerto  by 
Rode,  performed  by  Conductor  Eugene  Sauzay  ; 
(6)  Chorus  fix>m  *  Blanche  de  Provence ' ;  (7) 
Overture  to  *  Les  Abenc^rages ' ;  and  (8)  tiie 
Eyrie  and  Gloria  from  the  Coronation  Mass — 
all  by  Cherubini.  The  effect  of  this  programme 
was  extraordinary. 

The  concerts  are  held  on  Sundays  at  2  p.m. 
The  season  originally  consisted  of  six  concerts, 
but  by  degrees  the  number  has  been  increased  to 
nine.  Since  Jan.  7,  1866,  the  same  programme 
has  been  always  repeated  on  two  consecutivd 
Sundays  in  consequence  of  a  division  of  the  sub- 
scribers into  *  old '  and  '  new. '  The  seats,  which 
originally  ranged  from  two  to  five  francs,  are 
now  five,  nine,  ten,  and  twelve  francs.  The 
orchestra  is  composed  of  eighty-four  musicians. 
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[The  constitution  of  the  orohestra  is  as  follows : 
— (1)  Sooidtaires ;  (2)  Aspirants;  (8)  Auxiliaires. 
The  chorus  is  composed  of  (1)  l^oci^taires  ;  (2) 
Soci^taires  a^joints ;  (8)  Extemes ;  (4)  Aspir- 
ants et  Aspirants  actifs ;  (5)  Extemes ;  (6) 
Auxiliaires  actifs ;  (7)  Aspirants  en  cas ;  (8) 
Auxiliaires  en  cas.]  The  following  is  the  list 
of  conductors : — 


Gondaotor. 

Snb- 
Conductor. 

Date. 

Hiibeneck 
NarcisseGinrd 
Tilmant   . 
G.  Hainl  .       . 
Deldevez . 

Jules  Gtrcln    . 
PaulTaflknel  . 
GeoiKes  Marty 

Tilmant  ain6. 

Deldcvei       '. 

Lainourenx  . 
B.Alt6« 
Jules  Danb6 
D.  Tliibault  . 
Gaaser          \ 
Bd.Nadaud/ 

Mar.  9, 1828-Ap.  10,1848 
Jan  14, 1849-Jan.  1860 
1860-1863 

1864-March  17, 1872 
May  25. 1872-1877 
1877-1886 
June  2,  1886-1892 
Nov.  27,  1892-1901 

June  12,  1901 

The  choir  contains  117  members.  M.  S. 
Rousseau  leader,  M.  Alexandre  Guilmant, 
organist. 

The  repertoire  of  this  society  comprises  all  the 
symphonies  of  the  classical  masters,  overtures  of 
every  school,  oratorios,  selections  from  operas 
and  religious  music,  choruses  with  and  without 
accompaniment,  pieces  for  the  orchestra  alone, 
ode-symphonies  and  instrumental  solos.  For 
some  years  the  programmes  have  been  more 
varied  than  was  formerly  the  case,  introducing 
the  works  of  Schumann,  Berlioz,  and  Wagner, 
and  of  the  young  masters  of  the  modem  French 
BchooL  M.  A.  Elwart  published  in  1860  his 
Hisloire  de  la  SogUU  des  Concerts  du  Conserva- 
toire [continued  by  Deldevez  in  1886],  and  the 
author  of  this  article  has  collected  materials 
for  a  Histoire  du  Conservatoire  National  de 
Musiquet  which  will  contain  a  sketch  of  the 
work  of  that  illustrious  institution  from  its 
foundation  by  Habeneck  to  the  present  date 
[1878],  [A  complete  history  of  the  concerts 
was  published  in  1897,  La  Soci4t6  des  Concerts 
du  Conservatoire  de  1828  A  1897 ^  by  A.  Dan- 
delot  During  1 897-98  the  Soci^t^  des  Concerts 
du  Conservatoire  gave  its  concerts  provision- 
ally at  the  Op^ra,  as  the  Commission  sup^eure 
des  Theatres  ordered  the  hall  in  the  Rue  Berg^re 
to  be  shut,  after  the  disastrous  fire  at  the  charity 
bazaar.  Fourteen  concerts  were  given  at  the 
Op^ra,  for  which  the  orchestra  was  augmented 
to  ninety-eight  performers.  From  the  date  of 
the  resumption  of  the  concerts  in  the  original 
building  (Nov.  27,  1898)  the  former  number  of 
performers  was  restored ;  and  the  Commission 
des  Th^tres  ordered  a  certain  number  of  seats 
to  be  removed,  so  that  the  number  of  concerts 
had  to  be  increased  to  make  up  for  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  receipts.]  o.  c,  additions  by  o.  F. 

L'Ath^ni&b  Musical,  was  founded  by  Che- 
lard  in  the  early  part  of  the  19  th  century, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  pr^fet  of  the  Seine. 
The  concerts  were  given  in  the  Hdtel  de  Ville, 
and  were  successively  directed  by  Barbereau, 


Yidal,  and  Gerard ;  they  ceased  in  1882.  In 
this  year  F^tis  organised  the  Concerts  His- 
TORIQUSS,  the  first  of  which  took  place  in  the 
Conservatoire  on  April  8,  1832,  with  a  pro- 
gramme in  three  parts,  each  of  which  was 
preceded  by  an  explanatory  discourse  delivered 
by  F^tis :  it  dealt  with  the  history  of  the  opera 
(i.)  1581-1660.  (ii.)  1660-1750,  (iii.)  1760- 
1830.  The  second  concert  included  church  and 
dance  music,  the  third  was  confined  to  works 
of  the  17th  century,  and  the  fourth  and  last 
was  given  April  2,  1833,  in  the  old  building 
of  the  Op^ra  Comique.  Neither  these  nor 
another,  given  by  F^tis  in  April  1856,  after 
an  interval  of  twenty-two  years,  had  «  great 
success.  From  1832  onwards  may  be  cited  the 
Concerts  MusARD,  the  Concerts  BEssELikvRE, 
and  L'Union  Musicale,  the  last  founded  by 
Manera,  a  pupil  of  Habeneck.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  F^liden  David  and  Berlioz  until 
1849,  when  Seghers  reorganised  the  Soci^Tlb 
DE  Sainte-C^cile,  at  which  many  of  the  less 
familiar  works  of  Gounod,  Saint-Saens,  Reber, 
Gouvy,  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  and 
Schubert  were  brought  forward.  The  Gtmnasb 
Musical,  at  which  the  works  of  Berlioz  were 
frequently  to  be  heard,  was  founded  in  1864  by 
Tilmant  aind.  But  more  important  than  aU 
these,  and  the  first  enterprise  worthy  to  be 
mentioned  beside  the  Concert  du  Conservatoire, 
was  that  instituted  by  Pasdeloup,  who  for  some 
years  had  made  efforts  to  initiate  the  Parisian 
public  into  the  beauties  of  the  musical  art,  and 
who  founded,  in  1851,  the  Soci^ft  des  Jeunes 
Artistes  du  Conservatoire,  at  the  concerts 
of  which,  given  in  the  SaUe  Herz,  were  heard 
many  interesting  works  of  French  and  foreign 
origin.  As  the  fame  of  the  concert  and  the 
size  of  the  audience  increased,  Pasdeloup 
migrated  to  the  Cirque  d'Hiver,  where  he 
established  the  Concerts  Pofulaires  bb 
Musique  Classique,  which  he  inaugurated  on 
Oct.  27,  1861,  and  enjoyed  a  successful  career 
until  April  1884.  [See  Pasdeloup.]  At 
these  concerts  the  conductor  brought  forward 
not  only  the  masterpieces  of  all  countries,  but 
many  unpublished  compositions  of  the  younger 
French  composers  and  foreign  works  of  special 
interest.  The  enormous  infiuence  exercised  by 
these  concerts  on  the  musical  development  of 
France,  and  the  services  Pasdeloup  rendered  to 
art  for  thirty  years,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
In  1873  MM.  Colonne  and  G.  Hartmann 
fotmded,  under  the  title  of  Concert  National, 
an  enterprise  destined  to  bring  fame  to  the 
young  French  school,  although  only  six  con- 
certs were  given  at  tiie  Od^n  Theatre.  The 
good  work  begun  here  was  continued  at  the 
Ch&telet  by  M.  Colonne,  under  the  title  of 
L'Assooiation  Artistiqihc,  for  weekly  con- 
certs, beginning  in  Oct.  1874.  The  society, 
after  some  initial  difficulties,  won  great  favour, 
and  the  scheme,  now  widely  known  as  the 
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OoNOSBTS  OoLONNB,  has  boroo  muoli  fruit. 
The  orchestra  numbers  107,  and  the  chorus  143. 
In  1897  M.  Colonne  organised  a  new  series  of 
concerts  at  the  Nouveau  Th^tre  in  order  to 
bring  forward  symphonies,  quartets,  concertos, 
and  cantatas  by  ancient  and  modem  composers. 
The  series  runs  concurrently  with  the  other 
scheme.  [See  Colonne.]  In  1873  Lamoureux 
had  organised  and  directed  performancesof  many 
oratorios,  etc,  at  the  Cirque  des  Champs- 
Elys^  and  in  1881  he  founded  the  Nouveaux 
Concerts,  afterwards  known  as  the  Concerts 
Lamoureux.  They  took  place  successively  at 
the  Th^tre  du  Chateau  d'Eau,  the  Eden  (from 
1885),  the  Cirque  d'tiA  (from  1887  to  the 
present  time,  when  they  are  directed  by  M. 
Chevillard).  [See  Chevillard  and  Lamou- 
reux.] The  orchestra  consists  of  ninety-fiye 
performers.  While  Lamoureux  did  no  less  than 
Pasdeloup  and  Colonne  for  musical  education 
in  France,  he  was  the  chief  populariser  there 
of  the  music  of  Wagner.  Passing  over  some 
unfortunate  speculations  of  MM.  Ed.  Broustet 
and  Benjamin  Godard,  who  tried  to  re-estab- 
lish the  Concerts  Populaires  du  Cirque 
d'Hiver,  we  come  to  tha  Concerts  £cleo- 
TiQUES,  founded  by  M.  Eug.  d'Harcourt  in  1892 
in  a  room  built  especially  for  them  in  Bue 
Bochechouart ;  they  lasted  about  five  years, 
and  in  that  time  brought  to  a  hearing  many 
works  of  large  dimensions  in  their  entirety, 
or  approximately  so  ;  '  Fidelio,'  *  Euryanthe/ 
Schumann's  'Genoveva,'  and  *  Die  Meistersinger ' 
were  among  the  works  given  in  concert-form, 
besides  many  symphonic  works  of  the  usual 
repertory. 

Many  attempts  were  made  from  time  to  time 
to  establish  concerts  in  the  Opera-house.  In 
Nov.  1869  Litolff  gave  two  such  concerts ; 
between  Nov.  1870  and  March  1871  the 
artistes  of  the  Op^ra,  formed  into  a  society,  gave 
some  concerts  which  were  not  successfuL  In 
May  1880  two  Concerts  Historiques  were 
given  by  the  director,  Vauoorbeil ;  and  the  last 
scheme  was  that  of  MM.  Bertrand  and  Gailhard, 
the  directors,  in  1895,  intended  to  encourage 
the  young  composers.  The  first  of  these  Con- 
certs DE  L'QpfcRA,  directed  by  G.  Marty  and 
P.  Vidal,  included  works  of  Berlioz,  Gluck, 
F.  David,  C^sar  Franck,  and  Vincent  d'Indy, 
and  a  series  of  dances  of  the  olden  time  was  ex- 
hibited. These  interesting  concerts  lasted,  with 
a  short  interval,  until  March  1897,  the  encour- 
agement of  the  public  not  being  sufficient  to 
warrant  their  continuance. 

La  SociftTfc  Nationals,  founded  in  1871  by 
Romain  Bussine,  still  exists,  with  the  excellent 
object  of  presenting  the  works  of  both  orchestral 
and  chamber  music  of  the  younger  composers. 
The  305th  concert  took  place  on  Jan.  10, 1908  ; 
many  of  the  most  noteworthy  French  composers 
have  won  their  first  laurels  at  these  concerts. 

The  NouvELLB  SooiAtA  Philhabmoniqus 


DB  Paris  has  taken  a  high  place  within  ths 
last  few  years  among  the  institutions  for 
chamber  music  in  the  widest  sense ;  its  first 
concert  took  place  on  Nov.  22,  1901. 

For  the  Schola  Cantorum,  see  Bordes  and 

SCHOLA  CaNTORUM.  O.  F. 

CONCEET-MEISTER,  the  German  term  for 
the  leader,  i,6,  the  first  of  the  first  violins  in  an 
orchestra,  who  sits  next  the  conductor  and  trans- 
mits his  wishes  to  the  band.  He  is,  as  far  as 
any  one  player  can  be,  responsible  for  the  attack, 
the  tempo,  the  nuances  of  the  playing.  Ferdi- 
nand David,  who  was  the  head  of  the  orchestra 
at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  during  Mendels- 
sohn's reign,  and  till  his  own  death,  was  the 
model  concert-meister  of  his  time.  o. 

CONCERT -PITCH.  An  expression  now 
understood  to  imply  a  slightly  higher  pitch 
than  the  standard  pitch  accepted  for  an  or- 
chestra, due  to  the  higher  temperature  of  the 
concert-hall  or  room.  For  example,  the  French 
diapason  normal  is  A =435  double  vibrations 
per  second.  An  average  taken  frx>m  the  leading 
orchestras  in  Europe  and  America  shows  a  per- 
forming, or  concert-pitch,  of  A  =  439.    A.  J.  H. 

CONCERTANTE  (Ital).  In  the  18th  oen- 
tury  this  name  was  given  to  a  piece  of  music 
for  orchestra  in  which  there  were  parts  for  solo 
instruments,  and  also  to  compositions  for  several 
solo  instruments  without  orchestra.  The  fine 
concerto  by  Handel  in  C  msjor,  for  two  violins 
and  violoncello,  accompanied  by  strings  and  two 
oboes  (published  in  part  21  of  the  German 
Handel  Society's  edition)  is  in  Arnold's  old  Eng- 
lish edition  entitled '  Concertante '  (see  Conce  rto 
Grosso).  In  the  present  day  the  word  is  chiefly 
used  as  an  adjective,  prominent  solo  instru- 
mental parts  being  spoken  of  as  'concertante 
parts '  and  a  work  being  said  to  be  '  in  the  con- 
certante style '  when  it  affords  opportunities  for 
the  brilliant  display  of  the  powers  of  the  per- 
formers. For  example,  those  quartets  of  Spohr 
in  which  especial  prominence  is  given  to  the 
part  of  the  first  violin  are  sometimes  called 
'  concertante  quartets.'  His  op.  48  is  a  '  Sinfonie 
concertante,  pour  deux  Violons  avec  Orchestre '; 
his  op.  88  a  *  Concertante '  for  the  same.  See 
also  his  opp.  112-115,  etc.  s.  p. 

CONCERTINA,  a  portable  instrument  of  the 
Seraphine  family,  patented  by  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone,  June  19,  1829. 

It  is  hexagonal,  and  has  a  keyboard  at  each 
end,  with  expansible  bellows  between  the  two. 
The  sound  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  air 
from  the  bellows  on  free  metallic  reeds.  The 
compass  of  the  treble  concertina  is  four  octaves 
(g  to  sf*^)  through  which  it  has  a  complete 
chromatic  scale.  This  instrument  is  double 
action,  and  produces  the  same  note  both  on 
drawing  and  pressing  the  bellows.  Much  variety 
of  tone  can  1>b  obtained  by  a  skilful  player,  and 
it  has  the  power  of  being  played  with  great 
expression  and  complete  sostenuto  and  staocata 
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Yiolin,  flute,  and  oboe  music  can  be  performed 
on  it  without  alteration ;  but  music  written 
specially  for  the  concertina  cannot  be  played 
on  any  other  instrument,  except  the  oi^gan  or 
harmoniuuL  Nothing  but  the  last-named  in- 
struments can  produce  at  once  the  extended 
harmonies,  the  sostenuto  and  staccato  combined, 
of  which  the  concertina  is  capable.  There  are 
also  tenor,  bass,  and  double  bass  concertinas, 
varying  in  size  and  shape.  These  instruments 
are  single-action,  producing  the  sound  by  pres- 
sure only,  and  are  capable  of  taking  tenor,  bass, 
and  double  bass  parts  without  alteration.  The 
compass  of  the  tenor  concertina  is  from  c  to  (T, 
that  of  the  bass  from  C  to  d'",  and  that  of  the 
double  bass  from  CC  to  <i\  making  the  total 
range  of  the  four  instruments  6^  ootayes.  The 
late  Signer  Begondi  was  the  first  to  make  the 
instrument  knovm,  and  was  followed  by  George 
Oase.  Richard  Blagrove  was  subsequently  the 
principal  performer  and  professor.  Among  the 
music  written  specially  for  the  instrument  are 
two  Oonoertos  in  G  and  D  for  solo  concertina 
and  orchestra,  by  Molique ;  two  ditto  ditto  in 
D  and  Eb,  by  O.  Regondi ;  Sonata  for  piano 
and  concertina  in  Bb,  by  Molique  ;  Quintet  for 
concertina  and  strings  by  G.  A.  Macfarren ; 
Adagio  for  eight  concertinas  in  E,  by  K  Silas ; 
Quintet  in  D  for  piano,  concertina,  violin,  viola, 
and  cello,  by  the  same ;  six  Trios  for  piano, 
concertina,  and  violin,  by  the  same.  Much 
brilliant  tiiUm  music  has  also  been  written  for 
it.  Messrs.  Wheatstone  k  Go.  are  the  best 
makers.  o. 

OONOERTINO  {U.  a  little  OonoertV 

I.  A  term  applied  to  the  little  band  of  Solo 
Instruments  employed  in  a  Ooncerto  obosso — 
which  see.  The  title  of  Corelli's  Concertos  is, 
C<mc»rH  gnmi  eon  duoi  Violini  e  VioUmcdlo  di 
Concertino  obligati,  e  duoi  altri  Violini,  Viola 
e  Batso  di  Concerto  grosso  ad  arbitrio  che  n 
potranno  rtuioppiare,  w.  s.  b. 

II.  A  piece  for  one  or  more  solo  instruments 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  which  differs 
from  the  Conosrto  in  its  much  greater  concise- 
ness. Theconcertino  is  less  restricted  in  form  than 
the  concerto ;  it  may  be  in  three  shortmovements, 
which  are  usually  connected  ;  but  it  more  often 
consists  of  one  rather  long  movement,  in  which 
the  time  may  be  changed  or  a  middle  part  in 
slower  tempo  be  introduced  episodically.  As 
good  examples  may  be  cited  Weber's  *  Concer- 
tino '  for  clarinet,  op.  26,  and  Schumann's  *  In- 
troduction and  Allegro  Appassionato,'  op.  92, 
for  piano  and  orchestra.  For  some  not  very 
obvious  reason  the  form  is  much  less  frequently 
used  for  the  piano  than  for  the  violin  or  other 
orchestral  instruments.  B.  p. 

OONOEBTO  (ItaL  ;  Ger.  and  Pr.  ConeeH), 
This  name  is  now  given  to  an  instrumental 
composition  designed  to  show  the  skill  of  an 
executant,  and  one  which  is  almost  invariably 
accompanied  by  orchestra — one  exception  being 
VOL.  I 


liBzt's  'Concert  Path^tique'  for  two  pianos, 
and  another  Schumann's  Sonata  op.  14,  origin- 
ally published  as  *  Concert  sans  ordiestre. '  The 
word  was,  however,  at  one  time  used  differently. 
It  was  first  employed  by  Ludovico  Viadana,  who  * 
in  1602-8  published  a  series  of  motets  for  voices 
and  oigan,  which  he  entitled  *  Concerti  ecdesi- 
astioL'  In  this  sense  the  word  was  used  as 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  *concentU8,'  and  such 
works  were  called  '  Concerti  da  Chiesa '  (Church 
Concertos).  Soon  other  instruments  were  added 
to  the  organ  ;  and  ultimately  single  instrumental 
movements  in  the  sacred  style  were  written 
which  also  received  the  name  of  'Concerti  da 
Chiesa.'  The  real  inventor  of  the  modem  con- 
certo as  a  concert  piece  was  Giuseppe  Torelli, 
who  in  1686  published  a  *  Concerto  da  Camera ' 
for  two  violins  and  bass.  The  form  was  deve- 
loped by  Corelli,  Geminiani,  and  YivaldL  From 
the  first  it  resembled  that  of  the  sonata ;  and 
as  the  latter  grew  out  of  the  suite,  the  move- 
ments becoming  larger  in  form  and  with  more 
internal  cohesion,  so  it  was  also  with  the  con- 
certo: there  is  as  much  difference  between  a 
ooncerto  by  Bach  and  one  by  Beethoven  as  there 
is  between  the  'Suites  Anglaises'  and  the  'Wald- 
stein '  sonata.  In  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel 
the  word  '  Concerto,'  though  applied  exclusively 
to  instrumental  music,  had  a  less  restricted  sig- 
nification than  is  given  to  it  in  the  present  day. 
Many  of  the  specimens  of  this  form  in  the  works 
of  the  masters  named  more  nearly  resemble  sym- 
phonies than  concertos  in  the  modem  acceptation 
of  the  term.  For  instance,  the  first  of  Handel's 
so-called  '  Oboe  Concertos '  is  written  for  strings, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  and  two  bassoons,  and 
excepting  in  occasional  passages  these  are  treated 
orchestrally  rather  than  as  solo  instruments ; 
while  of  Bach  we  have  a  concerto  for  violino 
piccolo,  three  oboes,  one  bassoon,  and  two  horns, 
with  string  quartet,  and  another  for  three  vio- 
lins, three  violas,  three  violoncellos,  and  double 
bass,  neither  of  which  possesses  the  character- 
istics of  a  modem  concerto.  The  form,  moreover, 
of  the  older  concerto  was  much  freer  than  now. 
With  Bach  we  find  a  preference  for  the  three- 
movement  form  at  present  in  use.  In  the  whole 
of  his  harpsichord  concertos,  as  well  as  in  those 
for  one  or  two  violins,  we  find  an  allegro,  a  slow 
movement,  and  a  finale  in  quick  time— gener- 
ally 8-8.  The  two  concertos  named  above  are, 
exceptionally,  the  former  in  four  and  the  latter 
in  only  two  movements.  With  Handel,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  three-movement  form  is  the  ex- 
ception. As  examples  of  the  freedom  of  which 
he  makes  use,  may  be  quoted  the  movements  of 
two  of  his  *  Twelve  Grand  Concertos '  for  two 
violins  and  violoncello  soli^  with  accompaniment 
for  stringed  orchestra.  These  works  are  con- 
certos in  the  modem  sense,  as  regards  the  treat- 
ment of  the  solo  instruments ;  but  their  form 
is  as  varied  as  possible.  Thus  the  sixth  consists 
of  a  Larghetto,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo.  Musette, 
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and  two  Allegros,  the  seoond  of  which  (though 
not  so  entitled^  is  a  minuet ;  while  the  eighth 
contains  an  Allemandey  Grave,  Andante  allegro. 
Adagio,  Siciliana,  and  Allegro.  It  should  be 
*  mentioned  here  that  Handel  was  one  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  first,  to  introduce  opportunities  for 
extempore  performance  on  the  part  of  the  soloist, 
thus  anticipating  the  'cadenza,'  an  important 
feature  of  tiie  modem  concerto,  to  be  spoken  of 
presently.  In  the  second  movement  of  his 
Organ  Concerto  in  D  minor  (No.  4  of  the  second 
set)  are  to  be  found  no  less  than  six  places 
marked  orgawi  ad  libitum,  and  with  a  pause 
over  the  rests  in  the  accompaniments,  indicating 
that  the  player  (that  is  to  say,  he  himself)  was 
to  improvise. 

The  modem  form  of  the  concerto  was  finally 
settled  by  Mozart  and  though  several  modifica- 
tions have  been  introduced  during  the  last 
century,  the  general  lines  of  constroction  remain 
the  same  as  those  fixed  by  him.  Nearly  fifty 
eoncertos  of  his  composition  for  various  instru- 
ments are  in  existence,  and,  while  presenting 
slight  differences  of  detail,  closely  resemble  one 
another  in  the  more  important  points.  The 
concerto  form  is  founded  upon  that  of  the  Sonata 
(which  see) ;  there  are  however  several  variations 
which  must  be  noted.  In  the  first  place,  a  con- 
certo consists  of  only  three  movements,  the 
scherzo,  for  some  not  very  obvious  reason,  being 
excluded.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  Litolffs  so-called  Concerto- 
Symphonie  in  E  flat,  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
has  exceptionally  a'scherzo  as  the  third  of  four 
movements. 

The  first  movement  in  Mozart's  concertos 
always  begins  with  a  tutti  passage  for  the 
orchestra,  in  which  the  principal  subjects  are 
announced,  much  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  first 
movement  of  a  sonata.  Sometimes  the  *  second 
subject '  is  omitted  in  this  portion  of  the  piece, 
but  it  is  more  frequently  introduced.  An  im- 
portant difference  in  form,  however,  is  that  this 
first  tutti  always  ends  in  the  original  key,  and 
not  in  the  dominant,  or  the  relative  msjor  (if 
the  work  be  in  a  minor  key),  as  would  be  the 
case  in  a  sonata.  The  solo  instrament  then 
enters,  sometimes  at  once  with  the  principal 
subject,  and  sometimes  with  a  brilliant  intro- 
ductory passage.  A  repetition,  with  consider- 
able modification,  of  the  first  tutti,  mostly 
follows,  now  divided  between  the  principid 
instrument  and  the  orchestra  ;  the  second  sub- 
ject is  regularly  introduced,  as  in  a  sonata,  and 
the  *  first  solo '  ends  with  a  brilliant  passage  in 
the  key  of  the  dominant  (or  relative  major,  as 
the  case  may  be).  A  shorter  tutti  then  leads 
to  the  seoond  solo,  which  corresponds  to  the 
< Durchfdhrangsatz '  or  'working  out'  of  a 
sonata,  and  which,  after  various  modulations, 
leads  back  to  the  original  key.  The  principal 
subject  is  then  reintroduced  by  the  orchestra, 
bat  in  a  compressed  form,  and  is  continued  by 


the  soloist  with  the  'third  solo,'  which  oorre- 
sponds  in  ito  form  to  the  latter  part  of  • 
sonata  movement  A  short  final  tatti  brings 
the  movement  to  a  dose.  In  most  older  con- 
certos a  pause  is  made,  near  the  end  of  this  last 
tatti,  upon  the  6-4  chord  on  the  dominant  for 
the  introduction  of  a  cadenza  by  the  player. 
Though  very  general,  this  custom  was  by  no 
means  universal ;  in  several  of  Dussek's  con- 
certos— ^notably  in  his  fine  one  in  G  minor, 
op.  49 — no  such  pause  is  indicated.  The  ca- 
denza, when  introduced,  could  be  either  impro- 
vised by  the  player,  or  previously  composed, 
either  by  himself  or  by  some  other  person. 
Mozart  has  left  us  thirty-five  cadenzas  written 
for  various  concertos  of  his  own,  which,  though 
presenting  in  general  no  very  great  teohni^ 
difl&oalties,  are  models  of  their  kind.  Beethoven 
has  also  written  cadenzas  for  his  own  concertos, 
as  well  as  for  that  by  Mozart  in  D  minor.  In 
the  cadenza  the  player  was  expected  not  merely 
to  show  off  his  execution,  but  to  display  his 
skill  in  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  the  move- 
ment in  which  it  was  introduced.  A  cadenza 
consisting  entirely  of  extraneous  matter  would 
be  altogether  foulty  and  out  of  place,  no  matter 
what  ito  technical  brilliancy.  It  was  the  in- 
variable custom  to  finish  the  cadenza  with  a  long 
shake  over  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
after  which  a  short  passage  for  the  orchestra 
alone  concluded  the  movement  In  older  works 
the  soloist  was  silent  during  these  few  bars ; 
but  in  his  concerto  in  G  minor  (Rochel's  Cata- 
logue, No.  491)  Mozart  for  the  first  time  tried 
the  experiment  of  associating  the  piano  with 
the  orchestra  after  the  cadenza;  and  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  Beethoven  in  his  con- 
certos in  C  minor,  G  major,  and  fib- 
Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  modifications 
introduced  into  the  concerto  by  Beethoven  and 
other  more  modem  composers,  it  will  be  well  to 
complete  our  description  of  the  form  as  left  by 
Mozart.  The  second  movement,  which  might 
be  an  andante,  a  larghetto,  an  adagio,  or  any 
other  slow  tempo,  resembled  in  ite  form  the 
corresponding  portion  of  a  sonata.  Sometimes 
the  variation  form  was  used,  as  in  Mozart's  two 
concertos  in  Bb  (Kochel,  Nos.  460  and  456) ; 
but  more  frequently  the  ordinary  andante  or 
larghetto  was  introduced.  Two  charming  ex- 
amples of  the  Romance  will  be  found  in  the 
slow  movement  of  Mozart's  concertos  in  D  minor 
and  D  m^jor  (Kochel,  Nos.  466  and  587),  thoogh 
the  latter  is  not,  like  the  first,  expressly  so  en- 
titled, but  simply  bears  the  inscription  larghetto. 
The  solo  part  in  the  slow  movemente  is  fre- 
quently of  an  extremely  florid  character,  abound- 
ing in  passages  of  ornamentation.  Sometimes 
a  cadenza  is  also  introduced  at  the  close  of  this 
movement — e,g,  in  Mozart's  Concertos  in  A 
majoT  (Kochel,  414),  C  nugor  (Koohel,  415), 
and  G  mi^or  (Kochel,  458).  In  such  cases,  as 
is  evident  from  the  examples  written  by  Mosart 
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himself  for  the  works  mentioned,  the  oadenzft 
•hould  be  much  shorter  than  in  the  first  move- 
ment. 

The  finale  of  a  oonoerto  was  mostly  in  rondo 
form,  though  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Mozart 
of  the  variation  form  being  employed  for  this 
movement  also ;  see  ooncertos  in  0  minor 
(Kbchel,  491),  and  G  migor  (Eochel,  463). 
Sometimes  tlus  rondo  was  interrupted  by  a 
complete  change  of  tempo.  Thus  the  rondo 
of  the  concerto  in  0  migor  (Eochel,  415),  which 
is  in  6-8  time,  is  twice  interrupted  by  an  adagio 
in  0  minor,  2-4  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  rondo 
of  the  concerto  in  Eb  (Kbchel,  482)  is  introduced 
an  andantino  cantabile  ;  while  another  concerto 
in  £b  (Kochel,  271)  has  a  minuet  as  the  middle 
portion  of  the  final  presto.  Short  cadenzas  were 
also  frequently  introduced  in  the  finales ;  the 
concerto  in  £b,  just  mentioned,  has  no  less  than 
three,  all  of  which,  instead  of  being  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  player,  are,  exceptionally, 
written  out  in  full.  Similar  short  cadenzas 
will  be  foimd  in  the  rondo  of  Beethoven's  con- 
certo in  0  minor,  op.  37,  while  in  the  finale  of 
the  concerto  in  G,  op.  58,  a  pause  is  made  with 
the  special  direction  'La  cadenza  sia  corta' — 
the  cadenza  to  be  short. 

The  innovations  introduced  by  Beethoven  in 
the  form  of  the  concerto  were  numerous  and 
important.  Foremost  among  these  was  the 
greater  prominence  given  to  the  orchestra.  In 
the  concertos  of  Mozart,  except  in  the  tuttis, 
the  orchestra  has  little  to  do  beyond  a  simple 
accompaniment  of  the  soloist,  but  with  Beet- 
hoven, especially  in  his  later  concertos,  the 
instrumental  parts  have  really  symphonic  im- 
portance. Beethoven  was  also  the  first  to 
connect  the  second  and  third  movements  (see 
ooncertos  in  G  and  E  flat),  an  example  which 
was  imitated  by  Mendelssohn,  in  whose  piano- 
forte concertos  in  O  minor  and  D  minor  all  the 
movements  follow  continuously.  Beethoven, 
moreover,  in  his  concertos  in  G  and  E  flat, 
broke  through  the  custom  of  beginning  the 
work  with  a  long  tutti  for  the  orchestra ;  in 
the  former  the  piano  begins  alone,  and  in  the 
latter  it  enters  at  the  second  bar.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  same  experiment  had  been 
once,  and  only  once,  tried  by  Mozart,  in  his 
little -known  concerto  in  Eb  (Kochel,  271), 
Where  the  piano  is  introduced  at  the  second  bar. 
One  more  innovation  of  importance  remains  to 
be  noticed.  In  his  concerto  in  Eb,  op.  78, 
Beethoven,  instead  of  leaving  a  pause  after  the 
6-4  chord  for  the  customary  cadenza,  writes  his 
own  in  fUll,  with  the  note  <Non  si  fh  una 
Cadenza,  ma  attacca  subito  il  segnente' — 'Do 
not  make  a  cadenza,  but  go  on  at  once  to  the 
following. '  His  cadenza  has  the  further  peculi- 
arity of  being  accompanied  from  the  nineteenth 
bar  by  the  orchestra.  Another  curious  example 
of  an  accompanied  cadenza  is  to  be  found  in 
that  which  Beethoven  has  written  for  his  piano- 


forte arrangement  of  his  violin  concerto,  op.  61, 
through  a  considerable  part  of  which  the  piano 
is  aocompanied  by  the  drums,  which  give  the 
chief  subject  of  the  movement. 

It  is  evident  that  the  example  of  Beethoven 
in  his  Eb  concerto  led  the  way  to  the  disuse 
of  the  introduced  cadenza  in  the  first  movement. 
Neither  Mendelnohn  nor  Brahms  has  inserted 
one  at  all  in  pianoforte  concertos ;  and  where 
such  is  intended,  composers  mostly  write  out 
in  full  what  they  wish  played,  as  for  example 
Mendelssohn  in  his  violin  concerto,  op.  64 
(where,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  the 
cadenza  ia  the  middle  of  the  first  movement, 
and  not  at  the  end).  Schumann  (concerto  in  A 
minor,  op.  54)  and  Raff  (concerto  in  0  minor, 
op.  185)  have  also  both  written  their  cadenzas 
in  full. 

The  concertos  written  since  those  of  Beethoven 
have  been  mostly  constructed  upon  the  lines  he 
laid  down.  The  introductory  tutti  has  been 
shortened  (as  in  Mendelssohn's,  Schumann's, 
and  Raff's  concertos),  though  occasionally  works 
are  still  written  in  the  older  form,  the  most 
striking  example  being  Brahms's  concerto  in  D 
minor,  in  which  the  piano  does  not  enter  till 
the  ninety-first  bar.  Sometimes  also  a  quicken- 
ing of  the  tempo  is  introduced  at  the  end  of 
the  first  movement  (Schumann,  op.  54  ;  Grieg, 
op.  16).  Various  other  modifications  have  be^ 
made  by  different  composers,  of  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  in  detail,  as  they  are  merely 
isolated  examples,  and  have  not,  at  least  as  yet, 
become  accepted  as  models  of  the  form.  The 
two  concertos  for  piano  and  orchestra  by  liszt 
are  constructed  upon  a  plan  so  different  from 
that  generally  adopted  that  they  should  rather 
be  described  as  fiintasias  or  rhapsodies  than  as 
concertos  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term. 

Sometimes  concertos  are  written  for  more 
than  one  solo  instrument,  and  are  then  known 
as  double,  triple,  etc.,  ooncertos  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  construction  of  the  work  is  precisely 
the  same  as  when  composed  for  only  one  instru- 
ment. As  examples  may  be  named  Bach's 
ooncertos  for  two  violins,  and  for  two,  three, 
and  four  pianos ;  Mozart's  Concerto  in  Eb  for 
two  pianos,  in  F  for  three  pianos,  and  in  0  for 
flute  and  harp  ;  Beethoven's  triple  concerto,  op. 
56,  for  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello  ;  Brahms's 
concerto  in  0  for  violin  and  violoncello,  op. 
102  ;  Maurer's  for  four  violins  and  orchestra. 
Mendelssohn's  autograph  MSS.,  now  in  the  Im- 
perial Library  at  Bwlin,  contain  two  Concertos 
for  two  pianos  and  orchestra,  and  one  for  piano 
and  vioUn,  with  strings.  X.  P. 

CONCERTO  GROSSO.  I.  An  Orchestral 
Concerto ;  i,e,  a  succession  of  movements,  played 
by  two  or  more  solo  instruments  ;  accompanied 
by  a  f^ll,  or  stringed  orchestra. 

Handd's  so-caUed  <  Conoertante '  is  a  com- 
position of  this  kind,  written  for  two  solo  violins, 
and  violoncello,  accompanied  by  stringed  instru* 
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ments  and  hautboyB.  Eleyen  out  of  the  twelve 
well-known  Grand  Conoertoe,  by  the  same  com- 
poser,  are  written  for  a  similar  assemblage  of 
solo  instmments,  aocompanied  by  stringed  in- 
stroments  and  oontinuo  only  ;  but  No.  VII.  of 
this  set  is  of  an  exceptional  character,  and 
contains  no  solo  passages.  Few  of  these  com- 
positions contain  any  bravura  passages  for  the 
principal  instruments,  which  are  used,  for  the 
most  part,  like  the  wind  instruments  in  works 
of  later  date,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  variety 
of  instrumentation  ;  but  sometimes,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  *  Oouoertante,'  long  passages  of  great 
constructional  importance  are  assigned  to  them. 

Handel's  six  'Hautboy  Concertos'  are  Con- 
oerti  Gross!,  written  for  a  Concertino  consisting 
of  two  solo  violins,  two  violoncellos,  two  haut- 
boys, two  flutes,  and  two  bassoons,  with  the 
addition,  in  No.  I.,  of  two  tenors,  and,  in  No. 
YI.,  of  an  obbligato  harpsichord  ;  accompanied, 
throughout  the  entire  set,  by  the  stringed 
orchestra  and  continuo.  In  some  of  these,  the 
solo  passages  are  much  more  brilliant  than  in  the 
Grand  Concertos  above  mentioned. 

An  exceptional  example,  of  great  interest,  by 
the  same  composer,  will  be  found  in  the  double 
concerto,  performed  at  the  Handel  Festival  in 
1885.  Though  unfortunately  incomplete,  the 
autograph  copy  of  this  work,  in  the  Library  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  contains  nine  movements, 
written  for  two  Conoertini,  each  consisting  of  two 
hautboys,  one  bassoon,  and  two  horns  in  F, 
the  whole  accompanied  by  stringed  orchestra, 
and  continuo. 

CoreUi's  Concerti  Grossi  are  written  for  the 
same  instruments  as  Handel's '  Grand  Concertos. ' 
Sebastian  Bach  uses  instrumental  combinations 
of  greater  variety,  and  more  in  accordance  with 
his  own  peculiar  views  of  orchestral  contrast,  as 
in  his  Concerto  for  violin,  flute,  and  clavier, 
with  the  usual  accompaniments. 

In  form,  all  these  works  bore  a  close  analogy 
to  the  ordinary  overture,  and  Suite,  peculiar  to 
the  middle  of  the  18  th  century,  the  movements 
consisting  of  a  series  of  Laigos,  Allegros,  and 
Andantes,  Intermixed,  occasionally,  with  Min- 
uets, Gavottes,  and  even  Gigas.  After  the  in- 
vention of  the  Sonata-form,  the  Concerto  Grosso 
died  completely  out ;  for  it  would  be  impossible 
to  refer  to  this  class  of  compositions  works  like 
Mozart's  Concertone  for  two  violins,  his  Concerto 
for  flute  and  harp,  or  even  his  serenades. 

II.  A  term  applied  to  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniments of  a  Grand  Concerto,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Concertino,  or  assemblage  of  principal 
instruments.  w.  s.  R. 

OONCEBTSTttCK,  i,e.  Concert -piece.  A 
term  fiuniliar  to  the  English  reader  through 
Weber's  well-known  composition  in  F  minor 
(op.  79),  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra.  Weber's  inten- 
tion was  to  make  it  more  dramatic  than  usual, 
and  to  have  given  the  movements  expreeslTe 


headings,  and  hence  perhaps  the  variation  in  the 
title.  In  his  biography  of  Weber,  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  gives  the  dramatic  interpretation 
authorised  by  the  composer.  (See  Wkbsk.) 
Schumann  has  left  a  '  Concertstiick '  for  four 
horns  and  orchestra  (op.  82),  which  also  is  a 
concerto  under  another  name. 

CONCONE,  GiusBPPK,  bom  at  Turin  in  1810, 
was  a  professor  of  the  pianoforteand  singing.  He 
lived  for  about  ten  years  in  Paris,  where  he  gave 
lessons  in  both  branches  of  music,  and  brought 
out  several  compositions  for  the  piano,  notably 
a  set  of  studies  published  by  Grus.  Richault  was 
the  publisher  of  his  vocal  music,  which  is  melodi- 
ous and  well  written  for  the  voice.  But  it  is 
chiefly  by  his  solfeggi  and  vocalizzi  that  Conoone 
has  made  a  world-wide  reputation  for  usefulness, 
to  which  the  republication  of  these  works  by 
Peters  of  Leipzig  has  greatly  contributed.  Those 
that  are  known  consist  of  a  book  of  fifty  solfeggi 
for  a  medium  compass  of  voice,  fifteen  vocalizzi 
for  soprano,  twenty-five  for  mezzo-soprano,  and 
a  book  of  twenty-five  solfeggi  and  fifteen  voca- 
lizzi, forty  in  all,  for  bass  or  baritone.  This 
coupling  together  of  bass  and  baritone  is  as 
a  rule  a  great  mistake,  but  in  the  present  case 
the  alternative  notes  given  in  passages  which 
run  low  enable  baritone  voices  to  make  very 
profitable  use  of  the  vocalizzi,  and  as  they  do 
not  run  very  high,  ordinary  bass  voices  can  sing 
them  with  sufficient  ease.  There  is  also  a  set  of 
thirty  very  good  florid  exercises  for  soprano. 

The  contents  of  these  books  are  melodious  and 
pleasing,  and  calculated  to  promote  flexibility  of 
voice.  The  accompaniments  are  good,  and  there 
is  an  absence  of  the  monotony  so  often  foimd  in 
works  of  the  kind.  The  book  of  fifty  solfeggi  has 
been  republished  by  many  houses,  and  latterly 
by  Curwen,  with  the  Tonic  Sol-fiei  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  notation. 

After  the  French  revolution  of  1848,  Concone 
returned  to  Turin,  and  became  maestro  di  cap- 
pella  and  organist  at  the  Chapel  RoyaL  He 
died  there,  June  1,  1861.  h.  a  D. 

CONCORD  is  a  combination  of  notes  which 
requires  no  further  combination  following  it  or 
preceding  it  to  make  it  satisfactory  to  the  ear. 
The  concords  are  perfect  fifths,  perfect  fourths, 
major  and  minor  thirds,  and  m%jor  and  minor 
sixths,  and  such  combinations  of  them,  with  the 
octave  and  one  another,  as  do  not  entail  other 
intervals.  Thus  the  combination  of  perfect  fifth 
with  major  or  minor  third  constitutes  what  is 
known  as  a  common  chord,  as  (a).  And  dif- 
ferent dispositions  of  the  same  notes,  which  are 
called  its  inversions,  give,  first  a  bass  note  with 
its  third  and  sixth,  as  (6) ;  and,  secondly,  a 
bass  note  with  its  fourth  and  sixth,  as  (e). 

Besides  these  a  chord  composed  of  the  third 
and  sixth  on  the  second  note  of  any  scale  is 
regarded  as  a  concord,  though  there  is  a  dimi- 
nished fifth  or  augmented  fourth  in  it  according 
to  the  distribution  of  the  notes,  as  (d)  or  (e) — 
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— since  the  naturally  discordant  quality  of  the 
diminished  fifth  and  augmented  fourth  is  con- 
sidered to  be  modified  by  placing  the  concordant 
note  below  them,  a  modification  not  effected 
when  it  is  placed  above  them.  This  combi- 
nation was  treated  as  a  concord  even  by  the 
theorists  of  the  old  strict  diatonic  style  of 
counterpoint     [See  Harmony.]        o.  h.  h.  p. 

CONDELL,  Heney,  bom  1767,  was  for 
many  years  a  violinist  in  the  orchestras  at  the 
Opera  House  and  Druiy  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden  Theatres.  He  wrote  overtures  to  *  The 
House  to  be  sold'  (1802),  Dimond's  'Hero  of 
the  North'  (1808),  *Love  laughs  at  Lock- 
smiths ' ;  incidental  music  to  *  Aladdin,'  and 
Reynolds's  *  Bridal  Ring '  (1810).  In  1811  he 
gained  a  prixe  at  the  Oitch  Club  for  his  glee, 
'Loud  blowe  the  wyndes. '  He  also  composed  the 
music  for  the  following  dramatic  pieces  : — *  The 
Enchanted  Island,'  ballet,  1804  ;  *  Who  wins  ? ' 
musical  farce,  1808;  and  'Transformation,' 
musical  farce,  1810  ;  and  was  one  of  the  six 
contributors  to  the  comic  opera,  *  The  Farmer's 
Wife,'  1814.  He  died  at  Battersea,  June  24, 
1824.  w.  H.  H. 

CONDUCTING.  The  art  of  directing  the 
simultaneous  performance  of  several  players  or 
singers  by  the  use  of  gesture. 

The  conductor's  duty  is  to  concentrate  the 
various  purposes  of  individual  players  into  one 
combined  purpose,  just  as  a  pianist  combines  the 
various  mechanisms  of  his  instrument  into  one 
organism  under  his  fingers.  For  this  reason  a 
conductor  is  often  said  to  'play  on  the  orchestra' ; 
indeed  the  power  of  a  conductor  over  his  players 
miy  be  even  greater  than  that  of  a  player  over 
his  instrument,  inasmuch  as  the  mechanical 
element  is  entirely  absent  from  the  connection 
between  the  conductor  and  his  performers. 

Richard  Wagner  divides  the  duties  of  an 
orchestral  conductor  under  two  heads — (A)  that 
of  giving  the  true  tempo  to  the  orchestra  ;  (B) 
that  of  finding  where  the  melody  lies.  ^  The  idea 
of  true  tempo  covers  the  technical  qualifications 
necessary  to  a  conductor ;  the  idea  of  the  melody 
covers  the  ideal  aspects  of  his  art.  Very  few  men 
possess  both  tliese  qualifications,  but  both  are 
necessary  to  great  conducting.  Technical  accu- 
racy is  useless  without  an  imaginative  mind,  and 
the  most  inspired  imagination  is  powerless  un- 
less aided  by  a  clear  head  and  a  clear  beat. 

A.  The  technical  equipment  and  duties  of 
the  conductor  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

(i.)  Oeslure, — What  a  good  touch  is  to  a 
pianist,  that  expressive  and  alert  gesture  is  to  a 
conductor.     Given  the  right  rhythm  and  feeling 

>  'Th»  whole  dtttj  of  m  oooduetor  la  eomprlMd  In  hU  ablUtj  to 
IndkMte  tbe  right  tempo.'  .  .  .  'Tb«  otehMtn  h»d  iMmtto  look 
for  BeaihoTou's  mtladg  in  orary  bur .  .  .  and  tho  orduBtm  mimt 
that  BMlodr.    This  wm  the  Mcrat'-B.  WagMr,  U*btr  da$  Mr*- 


in  the  conductor's  mind  he  must  be  able  to 
translate  it  quickly  and  exactly  into  gesture. 
The  quicker  tiie  response  of  hand  to  brain  the 
better  thereby  will  be  a  man's  qualifications  at 
a  conductor. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  insist  on  the 
tremendous  effect  that  expressive  and  appropriate 
gesture  can  have  on  orchestral  playing,  not  only 
from  a  more  ideal  point  of  view,  but  also  in 
such  comparatively  mechanical  matters  as  keep- 
ing a  steady  rhythm — starting  and  finishing 
accurately.  But  to  make  such  gestures  expres- 
sive it  is  necessary  for  the  conductor,  like  the 
instrumentalist,  to  attain  certain  qualities  of  arm 
and  wrist.  The  wrist  must  be  loose  and  supple, 
the  baton  should  be  held  lightly,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  a  violin  bow.  The  normal 
position  of  the  baton  should  not  be  too  low, 
otherwise  it  will  not  be  seen,  and  not  too  high, 
otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  that 
slight  preliminary  upward  motion  which  is  so 
necessary  to  secure  a  good  attack  on  a  down- 
beat. As  a  general  rule  no  more  strokes  should 
be  used  than  are  absolutely  necessary  to  mark 
the  time  ;  for  instance  no  bar  should  be  beaten 
in  three  strokes  that  can  be  beaten  in  one,  no 
bar  should  be  beaten  in  four  strokes  that  can 
be  beaten  in  two.  And  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
a  great  conductor  that  he  is  able  to  conduct  a 
piece,  for  example,  in  slow  12-8  time,  using 
four  strokes  only  to  the  bar,  without  hurrying 
the  tempo.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  where 
there  is  no  movement  in  the  music  there  should 
be  no  movement  of  the  baton.  Thus  a  bar  con- 
taining nothing  but  a  fermata  ^  should  never 
be  beaten  out,  but  the  beats  counted  mentally. 
In  the  same  way,  when  the  orchestra  holds  on 
a  chord  during  a  recitative,  the  bars  should  not 
be  beaten  out,  and  even  when  beats  are  necessary 
they  should  be  only  just  indicated,  otherwise 
the  orchestra  will  be  unnecessarily  hurried  and 
excited.  Again,  when  beating,  the  stroke  should 
be  made  quickly  and  firmly,  and  the  stick  should 
then  be  held  firm  and  motionless;  it  should 
not  be  gradually  moved  across  the  space  to  be 
traversed. 

(ii.)  A  hnowUdge  of  the  code  of  signals  by 
which  the  eondudor  indicates  the  time  of  a  pieeey 
commonly  called  '  beating  time.'  The  chief  of 
these  signs  are  as  follows : — 

1.   Two  beats  in  a  bar : — 

1st  stroke  down,  2nd  stroke  np. 
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2.  Three  beats  in  a  bin-: — 

Ist  stroke  down,  2nd  to  n§^t  or  left 


8id 


up. 


The  2nd  stroke  may  be  made  to  right  or  left 
as  the  oonductor  pleases,  except  in  theatres  and 
other  places  where  some  of  the  players  are 
behind  the  conductor.  Then  it  must  always  be 
made  to  the  right  in  triple  time,  and  some 
operatic  conductors  also  make  it  to  the  right  in 
common  time.  Notice  also  that  the  8rd  stroke 
most  be  slightly  oblique,  so  as  to  bring  the  baton 
back  to  its  original  position.  A  time  of  three 
very  quick  beats  in  the  bar  (as  in  a  valse)  is 
marked  by  a  single  down-beat,  the  stick  being 
rapidly  moved  back  to  its  original  position 
before  the  next  bar. 

8.  Four  beats  in  a  bar : — 

Ist  stroke  down,  2nd  stroke  left,  8rd  stroke 
right,  4th  stroke  up. 


4.  Five  beats  in  a  bar.  For  the  purposes  of 
conducting,  a  bar  of  five  beats  must  always  be 
divided  into  a  bar  of  three  beats  followed  by  a 
bar  of  two  or  vice  versd.  And  the  oonductor 
must  analyse  each  bar  of  a  movement  in  five- 


time  to  find  out  whether  it  is  better  to  bait  tt 
three  and  two  thus : — 


or  as  two  and  three,  thus : — 

s 


6.  Six  beats  in  a  bar.  This  may  be  beatea 
in  two  ways  for  6-8  or  6-4  time,  in  addition  tm 
the  arrangement  for  slow  8-2  time,  in  which 
each  of  the  beats  shown  in  section  2  is  dupli- 
cated after  the  manner  shown  in  section  7  below. 

(a)  1st  beat  a  decided  down-stroke.  2nd  and 
8ra,  two  slight  strokes  to  the  left,  4th  beat  a 
decided  stroke  to  the  right,  6th  and  6th  beats 
two  slight  strokes  to  the  left,  the  last  curving 
upward  so  as  to  bring  the  baton  to  its  original 
position. 


Some  conductors  prefer  to  make  the  fourth 
beat  upwards,  and  so  to  make  three  beats  down 
and  three  up. 

(b)  For  six  slow  beats  or  6-4  time,  some  con- 
ductors adopt  the  method  of  beating  twice  over 
as  if  for  three-time,  the  2nd  beat  going  to  the 
left,  and  the  5th  beat  to  the  right — 
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Cue  must  be  taken  that  the  triangles  1,  2,  8, 
and  4,  6,  6,  are  equal  to  one  another. 

6.  Sewn  heaU  in  a  bar  most  be  analysed 
into  bars  of  4  and  8,  as  was  described  in  the 
case  of  fiye-time,  and  may  be  beaten  in  either 
of  these  two  ways. 


7.  Bight,  nine,  and  twelve  heats  in  the  bar  we 
beaten,  as  if  they  were  reepeotiyely  4,  8,  and  4 
beats  in  the  bar  with  short  snbsidiMy  strokes 
for  the  intermediate  beats,  thus : — 

8  beats. 
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Of  coQise,  ezoept  in  Tery  slow  time,  it  is  better 
to  beat  8,  9,  and  12  beats  as  simple  4,  8,  and 
4  respectively. 

8.  Besides  these  normal  times  there  occur 
many  passages  which  require  special  treatment 
by  the  conductor.  A  typical  instance  is  the 
ballroom  scene  in  Mozart's  'Don  Giovanni.' 
Of  this  passage  Berlioz  writes  :  '  The  difficulty 
of  keeping  together  the  three  orchestras  written 
for  in  three  different  measures  is  less  than  might 
be  thought  It  is  suflBcient  to  mark  downwards 
each  beat  of  the  tempo  di  minuetto.  The  com- 
bination once  started,  the  little  allegro  in  f,  of 

which  a  whole  bar  represents one  beat 

of  that  of  the  minuet,  and  the  other  allegro, 

of  which  a  whole  bar  represents two 

beats,  correspond  with  each  other  and  with  the 
principal  theme.' 

A  similar  passage  is  the  serenade  from  Spohr's 
symphony  *Die  Weihe  der  Tone,*  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  late  W.  S.  Bockstro,  Mendelssohn 
used  to  indicate  a  single  down -beat  for  each 
semiquaver  of  the  part  written  in  9-16  time. 

Among  more  modem  works,  the  following 
three  examples  from  Wagner's  later  works  pre- 
sent typical  problems  to  the  conductor. 

(a)  An  example  of  a  triplet  extending  over  ttoo 
bars  of  4-4  time.  In  cases  where  part  of  the 
orchestra  has  the  normal  four  beats,  these  must 
be  beaten  as  usual,  the  players  who  have  the 
triplet  being  previously  warned  not  to  be  misled 
by  the  conductor's  accent  which  goes  contrary 
to  theirs.  In  cases,  however,  where  the  triplet 
is  the  only  moving  part  in  the  bar,  each  note  of 
the  triplet  should  be  given  a  beat,  as  in  the 
following  example  from  'Tristan  und  Isolde' 
(last  page  of  the  full  score) : — 
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-  -•'^^     of     th*     tilplH 

mut  Bot  b«  too 
porpondloQlar, 
othorwiio  tho 
ployonwUlbolD* 
ollnodtehttnyoa 
to  tlM  Host  bor. 

(b)  In  caaes  where  a  rhythm  of  six  beats  and 
of  four  beats  ia  simultaneous  throughout  a 
passage,  the  difficulty,  if  the  moyement  is  fairly 
quick,  can  be  got  over  by  beating  two  beats  only 
in  the  bar  or  in  rather  slower  time  by  beating 
four  beats,  the  first  and  third  of  which  will 
correspond  with  the  first  and  third  of  the  6-4 
time.  But  in  one  well-known  instance  even 
this  is  impossible.     In  the  following-  example 

■z.  IL    The  pMMge  as  it  stands. 


from  the  prelude  to  '  Parsifal,'  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  beat  eight  beats  to  the  bar,  and  it 
is  therefore  impossible  to  give  any  especial  indi- 
cation to  the  woodwind  who  are  playing  in  6-4 
time ;  and  without  such  indication,  as  players 
know  well,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  play  the 
passage  in  time.  Some  conductors  are  oontent 
with  this  rhythmless  pulsation,  but  other  oon- 
ductors  boldly  alter  the  6-4  time  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  except  in  the  fifth  bar  where  the 
two  opposing  forces  are  kept  together  by  strongly 
marking  the  middle  beat  of  the  bar.  The 
following  extract  from  the  passage  will  explain 
this : — 


Woodwind 


Tmmpet 
VioUns. 


a^  Bsr» 


andUt 


The  rhTthm  of  the  Wood- 
wind as  altered. 


(e)  In  the  following  passage  from  the  third 
act  of  'Gotterdammerung,'  it  is  necessary  to  beat 
Bz.IV. 


slow  3-2  time  with  the  right  hand  and  quick  6-8 
time  simultaneously  with  the  left  hand  thus  : — 


4 

I 


(ill.)  Conducting  of  recUcUive,   True  recitative 
should  seldom  be  beaten  according  to  the  above 


rules.     When  a  chord  is  held  on  over  several 
bars  while  the  voice  recites,  or  when  the  voice 
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recites  without  aooompaniment,  it  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  beginning  of  each  bar.  If  one 
part  moves  during  the  bar  then  the  conductor 
should  indicate  the  necessary  beats  to  that  part 
only,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  rest  of  the 
players.  In  the  case  where  the  declamation  of 
the  Yoioe  is  interspersed  with  chords  on  the 
orchestra  a  downward  stroke  should  be  giyen 
for  each  chord.  A  return  to  measured  music 
must  be  prepared  for  by  a  return  to  the  ordinary 
method  of  beating  time.  >  The  following  extract 
from  Mendelssohn's  '  Elyah '  (fiiU  score  p.  254) 
is  a  good  example  of  this. 
.V. 


(ir.)  7%e  starling  and  finishing  of  a  piece. 
Before  attempting  to  conduct  a  piece  of  music 
the  conductor  must,  of  course,  have  settled  what 
tempi  he  is  going  to  adopt  He  must  know  by 
personal  experience  or  trskdition  what  ia  the  usual 
tempo,  and  if  he  chooses  to  depart  from  such 
tradition  he  must  be  prepared  to  justify  his  in- 
novation by  results.  Having  settled  the  tempi 
he  must  have  the  opening  tempo  firmly  fixed  in 
his  mind  before  he  starts  the  piece,  and  he  must 
settle  each  change  of  tempo  to  himself  a  few 
bars  before  it  actually  takes  place.  If  there  is 
any  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  conductor 
there  will  be  more  on  the  part  of  the  players. 
The  actual  starting  of  a  piece  is  brought  about 
by  a  preliminary  up-beat  in  the  exact  time  of 

1  Bflrilos  d«nrib«  a  dlflteant  malliod  of  eandnotlnff  rtdtatiT*. 
tat  Um  abovw  to  Um  method  adopiod  by  moat  eoodooton. 


the  movement:  a  good  start  largely  depends 
on  the  firmness  of  this  preliminary  beat  The 
ending  of  a  piece,  the  '  cutting  off'  of  the  final 
pause  is  as  important  to  a  good  rendering  as  a 
firm  start  A  pause  is  held  by  keeping  the 
baton  poised  in  the  air ;  it  is  cut  off  by  a  fldight 
sideways  motion  to  the  right 

(v.)  'Bubato*  conducting,  A  conductor  must 
have  the  tempo  clearly  in  his  head,  and  he  must 
be  able  to  keep  to  it  with  metronomic  acciuracy, 
otherwise  he  can  have  no  sense  of  time.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  should  always  keep 
rigidly  to  the  initial  tempo.  'Tempo  rubato'  is 
as  necessary  in  orchestral  music  as  in  any  othef. 
This  is  a  comparatively  new  idea:  Mendelssohn, 
we  are  told  by  W.  S.  Rockstro,  *  held  tempo 
rubato  in  abhorrence.'  It  was  Wagner  who  by 
his  practice  and  his  theory  contended  that 
'modifications  of  tempo'  are  necessary  to  a 
living  rendering  of  orchestral  music.  ^ 

Orchestral  rubato  can  easily  be  overdone  ;  a 
mechanical  slackening  and  quickening  of  tempo  is 
almost  worse  than  metronomic  rigidity.  Perfect 
orchestral  rubato  should  be  like  the  playing  of 
a  single  performer,  holding  back  or  pressing  on 
almost  imperceptibly  as  his  emotional  impulse 
directs.  This  perfection  cannot  be  achieved 
except  by  a  permanent  orchestra,  at  one  with 
itself  and  with  its  conductor,  and  then  only 
after  long  and  careful  rehearsals.  In  England 
we  cannot  expect  to  approach  this  ideal,  however 
intelligent  our  players,  and  however  imaginative 
our  conductors,  until  we  arrive  at  a  system  of 
permanent  orchestras  and  much  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  rehearsals. 

(vi)  Next  comes  the  question  of  what  is 
known  as  '  drill  sergeant '  conducting.  Should 
a  conductor  absolutely  rule  his  players,  or  should 
he  allow  scope  to  individual  judgment?  In 
passages  for  full  orchestra,  or  where  there  are 
difficult  combinations  of  rhythms,  etc.,  the  con- 
ductor should  probably  be  quite  autocratic.  But 
where  one  instrument  stands  out  prominentiy 
the  conductor  should  usually,  for  l^e  moment, 
treat  the  work  as  a  concerto,  and  accompany 
the  soloist.  For  those  conductors  who  esteem 
a  full  tone  in  the  orchestra  this  is  essential,  even 
at  the  expense  of  clearness  in  the  subordinate 
parts.  Those  who  have  heard  the  *Tannhauser' 
overture  under  Herr  Mottl  will  remember  the 
noble  sonority  of  the  trombones  at  the  first 
fortissimo.  Herr  Mottl  having  once  indicated 
the  tempo,  allowed  the  trombones  to  play  as  they 
pleased,  and  kept  the  whole  orchestra  waiting  on 
them.  The  trombonists,  released  from  cramping 
obedience  to  the  conductor's  stick,  were  able  to 
give  the  passage  with  tremendous  force  without 
sacrificing  beauty  of  tone.  It  was  a  splendid 
piece  of  orchestral  impressionism,  though  not 
satisfactory  to   those  who  value   clearness  of 

*  Wafnor  iawitod  thto  'now  itylo'  of  eondveUnf  during  hto 
oondvotonlhlp  at  Dnadan  184S-IQ.  and  oodUtod  hia  id«aa  in  tha 
funona  Taftar  da$  Mrig*rm  (188B). 
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detail  This  lioenae  to  indiyidiuJs  most  be 
subordinate  to  the  oondnctor's  conception  of 
the  work  as  a  whole.  A  story  of  Herr  Nildsch 
rehearsing  in  London  illustrates  the  proper 
balance  to  be  maintained.  Wheneyer  an  in- 
strument had  a  solo  he  would  sing  the  passage 
over  to  the  player,  saying,  '  That  is  my  idea  of 
it,  now  play  it  as  you  like.' 

(viL)  ^ficieni  manaffemeni  of  a  rehsaraal. 
The  conductor's  object  must  be  to  employ  the 
time  for  rehearsal  as  usefully  as  possible.  A 
conductor  must  recognise  at  once  what  are  the 
difficult  parts  of  a  composition  ;  what  will  re- 
quire much  rehearsal  and  what  little.  Orchestral 
players  are  yery  sensitiye  and  naturally  resent 
haying  their  time  wasted.  The  conductor  must 
realise  which  mistakes  may  be  passed  oyer  lightly 
as  mere  slips,  which  are  radical  and  must  be 
insisted  on.  Economy  of  time  is  especially 
important  in  England  where  a  conductor  often 
has  to  direct  a  '  scratch '  orchestra  collected  for 
the  purpose  with  only  one  rehearsal  to  prepare 
for  a  long  programme.  In  such  oases  tiie  con- 
ductor must  be  ready  to  seize  on  the  essential 
points  and  let  the  rest  take  care  of  itselfl 

(yiii)  CorrecHng  and  annotating  orchestral 
parts.  It  is  a  conductor's  duty  to  see  that  the 
parts  are  correct,  and  that  any  <  cuts '  or  other 
special  marks  are  duly  indicated.  Some  con- 
ductors add  special  bowing  and  breathing  marks 
to  the  orchestral  parts  to  produce  a  more  perfect 
unanimity  of  rendering,  while  other  conductors 
prefer  to  giye  their  players  more  freedom.  To- 
gether with  this  duty  goes  the  responsibility 
of  making  certain  alterations  in  the  score  of 
well-known  works,  such  as  Wagner's  famous 
emendations  in  the  Ninth  Symphony,  Richter's 
alteration  of  two  trumpet  passages  in  the  Eroica 

Symphony,  the  changing  of  P  to  ^^  in  the 

bassoon  part  near  the  banning  of  the  '  Tann- 
haiiser '  overture,  or  the  almost  universal  substi- 
tution of  a  bass  clarinet  for  a  bassoon  in  a  certain 
passage  in  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  here  how 
far  such  alterations  are  justifiable ;  they  are  only 
mentioned  here  because  it  is  a  conductor's  duty 
to  knowof  these  alterations,  and  to  settle  whether 
he  will  adhere  to  the  original  score  or  not. 

B.  The  more  ideal  qualities  of  a  conductor 
include  the  power  of  grasping  a  composer's 
true  meaning,  that  of  impressing  himself  on  the 
members  of  the  orchestra,  and  that  indefinable 
power  of  giving  life  to  music  which  belongs  to 
all  great  players  and  conductors.  The  powers 
of  interpretation  in  conductors  have  increased 
much  in  modem  times ;  this  is  doubtless  largely 
owing  to  the  increased  virtuosity  of  orchestral 
players,  but  it  is  chiefly  because  modem  con- 
ductors have  usually  made  a  special  study  of  the 
art  of  '  playing  on  the  orchestra.'  Up  to  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  a  fairly  correct  per- 
formance was  all  that  a  conductor  expected  of 


hit  players:  now  correotoess  is  the  minimum 
from  which  he  starts. 

The  modem  art  of  OTohestnl  interpretation 
exhibits  itself  in  two  main  lines.  There  are 
thoee  conductors  whose  aim  is  faithfully  to 
represent  the  composer's  intention,  and  tiiosa 
who  mirror  themselyes  in  the  work  they  are 
conducting.  A  conductor  of  the  first  type 
would  wiah  his  audience  to  say  not  *thia  is 
wonderful '  but '  this  is  right '  Most  of  his  work 
is  done  at  rehearsal ;  during  the  performance  he 
is  merely  on  the  watch  to  see  that  his  directions 
are  carried  out 

The  other  type  of  conductor  makes  his  mark 
by  some  new  and  personal  light  thrown  on  an 
old  work.  To  watch  such  a  conductor  is  like 
watching  a  great  actor — every  action  is  ex- 
pressive and  every  nuance  is  guided  by  tiie 
inspiration  of  the  moment  This  'personal' 
method  of  conducting  is  liable  to  great  abuses 
in  the  hands  of  an  incompetent  artist  Every 
pettifogging  band-master  must  now  have  his 
'reading'  of  the  great  master -pieces.  This 
'  reading '  usually  consists  of  a  strict  disregard 
for  the  composer's  intentions  coupled  wi^  a 
gross  exaggeration  of  nuance  and  a  distortion  of 
the  trae  rhythm,  which  has  the  same  relation 
to  real  '  rabato '  playing  that  bam-storming  has 
to  good  tragic  acting.  Such  a  conductor  aa 
this  last  had  much  better  oonftne  himself  to 
merely  beating  time ;  then,  at  all  events,  the 
audience  will  hear  the  notes  and  will  be  able  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions. 

History  of  oondueUng.  We  can  trace  the 
history  of  oonduoting  as  far  back,  at  least,  as 
the  15th  century,  by  which  time  it  had  become 
customary  to  beat  time  to  the  '  Sistine  choir '  at 
Bome  with  a  roll  of  paper  called  a  sol-fa. 
Omithoparcus,  writing  in  1516,  describes  'Tact' 
as  '  a  certain  motion  made  by  the  hand  of  the 
chief  singer,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  maika^ 
which  motion  directs  a  song  according  to 
measure.'  ^  This  proves  that  by  the  banning 
of  the  16th  century  the  practice  was  universal, 
as  also  does  a  passage  from  Galilei's  Dialogo 
(1588)  where  he  mentions  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  did  not  beat  time  *  as  is  customary  now.' 
In  Morley's  Introduction  (1608)  we  find  the 
following  dialogue : — 

'  Philomathes,     What  is  a  stroke  T 

'  Magister,  It  is  a  successive  motion  of  the 
hand,  directing  the  quality  of  every  note  and 
rest  in  the  song,  with  equal  measure,  according 
to  the  variety  of  signs  and  proportions.' 

With  the  decline  of  polyphonic  music  and  the 
advent  of  dear  and  definite  rhythms  the  office 
of  time-beater  gradually  became  less  necessary, 
and  as  the  idea  of  the  conductor  as  interpret9r 
was  not  yet  bom,  the  practice  of  directing  music 
with  the  conduoUng-stiok  fell  into  disuse.  How 
and  when  the  change  came  about  is  doubtful, 
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bnt  bj  1738  it  was  costomaTy  to  direct  open 
performuioee  sitting  at  the  hiurpsichord.  This 
was  at  all  events  the  case  in  Italy,  and  probably 
in  Germany,  thongh  at  the  Paris  opera  Ronsseaa 
expressly  says  it  was  habitual  to  beat  time 
audibly  by  striking  the  baton  against  the  desk.^ 
As  re^^utls  Oennany  we  have  Gesner's  famous 
description  of  Bach '  to  prove  that  he,  at  all 
events,  was  in  the  habit  of  directing  music,  while 
he  himself  played  the  organ. 

According  to  Carl  Junker's  pamphlet  of  1782 
the  pianoforte  (or  '  fliigel ')  was  still  an  integral 
part  of  the  orches^  though  in  one  passage  he 
certainly  refers  to  the  musical  director  as  a 

*  time-beater '  (takt-schlager).  However  by  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  practice 
of  beating  time  seems  to  have  been  firmly  esta- 
blished in  Germany,  and  from  that  time  the  art 
of  conducting  grew  in  importance.  (See  Baton.  ) 
Mendelssohn,  during  Ms  conductorship  of  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts  (1836-48)  exercised  a 
great  influence  over  orchestral  renderings,  and 
founded  the  'Mendelssohn  tradition'  or  the 

*  elegant  school '  of  conductors,  as  its  enemies 
called  it'  This  was,  in  its  turn,  superseded  by 
the  modem  school  of  conductors,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Richard  Wagner. 
The  pioneers  of  the  new  school  were  Hans  von 
Biilow,  Hans  Bichter,  and  Hermann  Levi 
Among  their  immediate  successors  are  Arthtir 
Nikisch,  Fritz  Steinbach,  Felix  Mottl,  and  Felix 
Weingartner. 

The  last  fifty  years  have  witnessed  the  growth 
of  'virtuoso'  coAducting  which  has  been  slready 
described,  and  of  specialisation  in  conducting ; 
one  conductor  making  a  special  study  of  the 
classical  masters,  snoUier  of  Brahms  or  Tchai- 
kovsky. About  1880  Yon  Billow  made  a  tour 
round  Germany  with  the  famous  Meiningen 
Court  orchestra,  which  made  a  great  effect  on 
orchestral  playing  all  over  the  continent  These 
journeys  have  be«n  carried  on  by  his  successor 
Herr  Steinbach,  who  gave  a  memorable  series  of 
concerts  in  London  in  1902,  before  retiring 
from  the  post  of  conductor  to  direct  the  Cologne 
Conservatorium. 

In  France,  as  we  have  seen,  the  practice  of 
conducting  never  entirely  dropped  out ;  but 
orchestral  playing  was  evidently  at  a  very  low 
ebb  in  the  lifetime  of  Berlioz,  as  Ms  memoirs 
testify.  However,  the  conductor  Habeneck 
achieved  the  distinction  of  being  the  subject  of 
great  praise  from  Wagner.^  Berlioz's  famous 
CTief  iOrekatrt  was  published  in  1848.  In 
1874  M.  Colonne  instituted  the  'Concerts  du 
Ch&telet,'  and  in  1881  M.  Lamoureux  formed 
his  famous  orchestra  which  has  since  his  death 
been  conducted  by  M.  Chevillard.  M.  La- 
moureux's  oonduoting  was  noticeable  for  an  ex- 

1  Sm  Boomm,  Metlomtatndt  la  Muttfut, ■.▼.  * Btton.' '  B»Mn 
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treme  deamess  and  preoiBion  of  detail,  which 
is  almost  unique  in  the  history  of  oichestral 
playing. 

History  qf  condwivnjg  in  Bngland.  The 
practice  of  conducting  was  revived  much  later  in 
England  than  on  the  continent  As  late  as 
1820  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
were  directed  by  the  joint  efiforts  of  the  first 
violin,  and  a  musician  seated  at  the  pianoforte,  who 
struck  a  few  notes  if  anything  went  amiss.  In 
this  year  Spohr  visited  England,  and  when  called 
upon  to  direct  a  Philharmonic  concert  insisted 
on  doing  so  with  the  baton.  His  own  account 
of  the  innovation  is  very  instructive,  and  is  worth 
quoting. — '  I  took  my  stand  ...  in  front  of 
the  orchestra,  drew  my  directing  baton  from  my 
ooat  pocket,  and  gave  the  signal  to  begin.  Quite 
alarmed  at  such  a  novel  proceeding  some  of  the 
directors  protested  against  it  .  .  .  The  triumph 
of  the  baton  as  a  time-giver  was  decisive,  and 
no  one  was  seen  any  more  seated  at  the  piano 
during  the  performance  of  symphonies  and  over- 
tures.'* 

In  1865  the  Philharmonic  orchestra  was  con- 
ducted for  one  season  by  Richard  Wagner,  but 
this  inestimable  privilege  was  not  recognised  at 
the  time,  and  Wagner  was  not  engaged  again. 
Indeed,  the  Time$  of  1860  goes  out  of  its  way 
to  say  that  the  season  during  which  Wagner 
oonducted  was  '  one  of  the  most  disastrous  on 
record.' 

Mention  must  be  made  of  two  conductors  who 
had  a  great  reputation  in  England  in  their  life- 
time. One  was  Jullien,  who  conducted  orchestral 
concerts  of  the  popular  kind  from  1842  to  1859. 
Jullien  was  of  course  to  some  extent  a  charlatan ; 
but  he  had  genuine  ability  of  a  kind,  and  in 
some  ways  foreshadowed  the '  virtuoso '  oonductor 
of  later  times :  he  also  deserves  commendation 
for  helping  to  popularise  much  good  orchestral 
music  Much  more  &mous  than  Jtdlien  is 
Michael  Costa,  who  oonducted  in  England  from 
1 883  to  1 884.  Perhaps  the  exaggerated  respect 
paid  to  Costa  during  his  life  has  caused  too 
violent  a  reaction  since  his  death.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  very  fine  band-master, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  shortcomings  as  an 
interpreter. 

Between  1855  and  1860  two  more  or  less  per- 
manent orchestras  were  founded  in  Engluid, 
one  by  August  Manns  at  the  Cr3r8tal  Palace,  the 
other  by  Charles  Hall^  in  Manchester.  It  is 
not  the  place  here  to  speak  of  the  magnificent 
work  done  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  August)  Manns  in 
bringing  out  new  and  unknown  compositions 
for  the  first  time  in  England  at  the  famous 
'  Saturday  concerts,'  or  of  his  ardent  champion- 
ship of  the  younger  English  composers.  As  a 
conductor  Manns  belongs  to  the  school  of  those 
who  seek  to  sink  themselves  in  the  work  they 
are  conducting.*    What  he  did  for  the  south  of 
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England,  Ha116  did  for  the  north.  The  Hall^ 
orchestra  is  now  more  flourishing  than  ever 
under  Dr.  Hans  Bichter. 

The  first  series  of  'Richter'  ooncerts  (London, 
1879)  is  an  important  landmark  in  the  history 
of  English  conducting.  Bichter  revolutionised 
English  ideas  as  to  how  classical  music  should 
be  rendered,  and  made  Wagner  intelligible  to 
English  audiences  for  the  first  time.  The  ad- 
Tent  of  Richter  may  be  said  to  have  killed  the 
'  Mendelssohn  tradition '  in  England. 

In  1893  a  series  of  orchestral  concerts  was 
given,  at  which  HerrMottl,  HerrLevi,  and  others, 
were  specially  engaged  to  conduct.  The  musical 
public  awoke  to  the  fact  that  a  conductor  can 
play  on  his  orchestra  just  as  a  pianist  can  play 
on  his  instrument  The  cult  of  the  '  virtuoso ' 
conductor  became  as  fashionable  as  that  of  the 
Prima  Donna.  It  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of 
these  conductors  who  have  been  so  *  ignorantly 
worshipped'  that  they  have  never  let  this  fashion- 
able flattery  affect  their  musical  ideals. 

The  latest  important  event  in  the  history  of 
English  conducting  has  been  the  formation  in 
1897  of  the  'Queen's  Hall  Orchestra,'  under 
the  oonductorship  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood.  This 
orchestra  is  not  yet  (1904)  permanent  in  the 
best  sense — that  is,  its  members  are  not  exclu- 
sively engaged — nevertheless,  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  great  reputation  of  the 
orchestra,  apart  from  the  individual  excellence 
of  its  members,  is  due  to  the  training  it  has 
received  from  its  conductor  ;  and  while  he  has 
taught  his  orchestra  Mr.  Wood  has  taught  him- 
self, and  may  now  be  reckoned  as  a  first-rate 
conductor,  not  of  one  style  alone,  but  of  all.  He 
has  conclusively  proved  that  an  Englishman  can 
become  a  good  conductor  if  he  has  the  proper 
opportunities,  and  striking  as  Mr.  Wood's 
abilities  are,  one  cannot  help  believing  that 
there  are  many  young  English  musicians  who 
would  become  very  capable  conductors  if  they 
only  had  means  of  learning  the  art  Conducting 
can  only  be  learnt  at  the  conductor's  desk.  On 
the  continent  there  are  many  small  posts  at 
opera-houses  and  in  concert -rooms  through 
which  a  young  man  can  gradually  rise  to  the 
front  rank,  and  obtain  an  important  post  as 
'capellmeister.'  In  England  there  are  no  such 
means  of  learning  the  art,  and  hardly  any  ap- 
pointments to  be  gained  at  the  end. 

There  are,  however,  signs  of  improvement 
The  Scottish  orchestra,  for  instance,  is  doing 
splendid  work  in  the  north  under  the  conductor- 
ship  of  Dr.  Cowen,  who  is  also  conductor  to  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London ;  at  Bourne- 
mouth Mr.  Dan.  Godfrey  has  developed  the 
mTinicipal  *  Town-band'  into  a  first-class  con- 
cert orchestra,  where,  every  year,  all  the  well- 
known  orchestral  music  is  performed,  as  well  as 
many  new  and  little- known  compositions  by 
British  and  foreign  composers.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  example  of  Bournemouth  will 


soon  be  followed,  and  that  every  Isige  munici- 
pality will  support  a  local  orchestra  presided 
over  by  a  resident  conductor. 

It  may  be  useful  to  add  a  short  aooonnt 
of  some  of  the  chief  books  and  pamphlets  on 
conducting : — 

(L)  Johann  Mattheson,  Der  VbUhnnmme 
Capeilmeisttr  (1 789)— not  a  treatise  on  conduct- 
ing, but  a  oourse  of  instruction  in  music  for  any 
one  who  aspires  to  become  a  musical  director. 
The  following  passage  is  worth  notice  as  an 
instructive  commentary  on  conducting  as  we 
understand  it  now :  <  How  is  the  tempo  of  a 
musical  piece  to  be  known  f  Such  knowledge 
cannot  be  explained  in  words  ;  it  is  the  highest 
perfection  of  the  tonal  art '  (cC  Wagner). 

(ii.)  Karl  Junker,  JEimge  der  VomehmtUn 
lyiichteneines  Kapellmeitters  (17 S2),  Deals  with 
the  tuning  arrangements  and  management  of  an 
orchestra,  questions  of  tempo,  etc.  The  book 
contains  a  disquisition  on  'Bubato'  conducting. 

(iii)  Hector  Berlioz,  (o)  Le  Ch^  dCOrcheHre 
(1848).  An  exhaustive  text-book  on  the  art 
of  directing  an  orchestra,  including  diagrams  to 
illustrate  the  various  beats;  the  arrangement 
of  an  orchestra ;  conducting  in  a  theatre,  etc. 

{h)  Voyage  Iftuical  (No.  8,  Letter  to  Liszt, 
1844).  Contains  an  interesting  account  of  an 
imagmary  rehearsal — the  gradual  growth  of 
order  out  of  chaos.  An  interesting  sentence 
in  relation  to  the  views  of  Mattheson  and 
Wagner  is  the  following  (where  Berlioz  com- 
plains of  having  to  rehearse  his  works  at  half- 
speed)  :  '  Nothing  is  more  terrible  for  him  (the 
composer)  than  this  slackening  of  the  rhythm.' 

(iv.)  Bichard  Wagner,  (a)  Ueber  dets  Dirigiren 

!1869k  English  translation  by  Dannreuther 
1887).  The  'New  School'  of  conducting  is 
here  set  forth  for  the  first  time.  The  works 
of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Weber  are  chosen  as 
models  on  which  to  exhibit  the  new  readings. 
Also  very  instructive  hints  on  the  renderings  of 
some  of  Wagner's  own  works.  The  book  is  too 
well  known  to  need  further  description. 

(6)  Wagner's  notes  on  '  Iphigenia  in  Aulis ' 

!1 854)  and  on  the  performance  of  '  Tannhaoser ' 
1852),  oontains  interesting  instructions  to  the 
conductor  (on  the  other  hand  the  pamphlet  on 
'The  Flying  Dutchman '  [1858]  is  entirely  con- 
cerned with  the  principal  actors). 

(v.)  Felix  Weingartner,  Ueber  das  JXrigiren 
(1 896 — a  pamphlet).  Not  a  text-book ;  it  deals 
with  the  abuses  of  '  Tempo  rubato '  conducting 
in  the  hands  of  incompetent  conductors,  especi- 
ally among  the  would-be  imitators  of  Yon  BiUow. 

(vi.)  M.  Kufferath,  VArtdedirigerVOrehettre 
(1891).  A  pamphlet  consisting  chiefly  of  an 
account  of  a  rehearsal  at  Brussels  conducted  by 
Hans  Bichter. 

(vii.)  Carl  Schroder  (court-conductor  at  Son- 
dershausen),  A  Handbook  en  Conducting  (English 
translation,  Augener  &  Co.,  1891).  A  useful 
text- book. 
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The  writer  wishes  gratefully  to  acknowledge 
the  help  and  information  kindly  giyen  him  in 
preparing  this  artide  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood 
and  others.  B.  v.  w. 

CONDUCTOR'S  PART.  A  substitute  for  a 
full  score,  in  which  the  paris  are  condensed  into 
two  staves,  and  the  names  of  the  various  instru- 
ments are  inscribed  as  they  enter.  Spohr's  D 
minor  Symphony  was  published  in  this  shape 
only.  

CONDUCTUS,  a  form  of  composition  em- 
ployed in  the  18th  century,  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  which  was  that  the  tenor  or  canto 
fermo  was  not  derived  from  the  plain-song  of  the 
church,  but  was  an  original  theme,  or  in  some 
cases  a  popular  melody,  in  triple  measure,  to 
which  one  or  more  parts  were  added  by  way  of 
discant.  The  earliest  definition  that  has  come 
down  to  us  is  that  given  in  the  Discantus  Podtio 
Vulgaris  (Ooussemaker,  Seriptores^  i.  96): — 
'  Conductujs  est  super  unum  metrum  multiplex 
consonans  cantus,  qui  etiam  secundarias  recipit 
oonsonantias. '  The  word  *  multiplex '  here  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  composition  in  more 
than  two  parts.  Tht  primary  consonances  are 
the  unison,  octave,  5th,  4th,  and  migor  and 
minor  3rd.  The  secondary  consonances  are 
the  15th,  12th,  11th,  and  major  and  minor 
10th  (see  Couasemaker,  i  8626).  At  a  later 
date  the  m%jor  and  minor  6th  and  18th  and 
occasional  passing  discords  were  admitted  (i&. 
iii.  8616,  iv.  212,  278,  2946).  Franco  tells  us 
that  the  vMdus  operandi  in  the  oonductus  dif- 
fered from  that  in  all  other  forms  of  discant 
(cantilena,  rondellus,  motetus,  organum) :  — 
'quia  in  omnibus  aliis  prime  acdpitur  cantus 
aUquis  prius  factus  qui  tenor  dicitur,  eo  quod 
disoantum  tenet,  et  ab  ipso  ortum  habet.  In 
conductis  vero  non  sic,  sed  fiunt  ab  eodem 
cantus  et  discantus '  (Ooussemaker,  i.  1806),  and 
again : — '  Qui  vult  facere  conductum  primum 
cantum  in  venire  debet  pulchriorem  quam  potest 
delude  uti  debet  illo  ut  de  tenore  faciendo 
discantum'  (t6.  1826). 

Walter  of  Odington,  afker  defining  Rondellus 
as  a  form  of  discant  in  which  '  quod  unus  can  tat, 
omnes  per  ordinem  recitent,'  adds : — '  Si  vero 
non  alter  alterius  recitat  cantum,  sed  singuli 
procednnt  per  certos  punctus,  dicitur  Conductus, 
quasi  plures  cantus  decori  Gondttcti:  and  he 
subsequentiy  tells  us  : — '  Conducti  sunt  com- 
positi  ex  plicabilibus  canticis  decoris  cogwUia  vel 
inverUis  et  in  diversis  modis  ao  punctis  iteraiis 
in  eodem  tono  vel  in  diversis '  (Ooussemaker,  i. 
2456,  247a),  which  points  to  a  repetition  of 
the  subject  in  varied  form  and  with  varied 
discant.  From  Franco  and  others  we  learn  that 
words  were  not  sung  in  all  parts  of  the  con- 
ductus, for  this  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the 
somewhat  ambiguous  expression  '  cum  littera  et 
sine.'  The  compositions  recently  identified  as 
conductus  in  MS.  Plutarch,  29, 1  of  the  Lauren- 
tian  Library  at  Florence  have  words  written 


below  the  tenor  part  only ;  the  short  example 
given  by  Odington  has  no  text. 

The  author  of  the  early  anonymous  treatise 
in  the  British  Museum,  printed  at  p.  827  of 
Ooussemaker's  first  volume,  speaks  of  conductus 
simplioes,  duplices,  and  triplices,  and  gives  the 
tities  of  specimens  of  each  sort  composed  by  the 
great  Perotin  himself.  In  1898  these  composi- 
tions were  identified  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Meyer  of 
Gottingen  in  the  Laurentian  manuscript  men- 
tioned above,  and  Professor  Wooldridge  has  now 
transcribed  and  printed  several  of  them  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Oxford  History  of  Mutie. 

The  conductus  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
disuse  by  the  middle  of  the  14  th  century,  for 
we  find  Johannes  de  Muris  soon  afterwards  com- 
plaining that  only  motets  and  cantilenae  are 
heard  nowadays,  and  deploring  the  loss  of  the 
<  conductos  cantus  ita  pulchros  in  quibus  tanta 
delectatio  est,  qui  sunt  ita  artificiales  et  delecta- 
biles  duplices,  triplices,  et  quadmplices.' 

For  a  fuller  account  of  this  interesting  early 
musical  form  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Cktford 
History  of  Music,  vol.  L  The  Polyphonic  Period^ 
pp.  245-818.  J.  F.  B.  8. 

OONFORTI,  GiovANKi  LucA,  was  a  Oala- 
brian,  and  bom  at  Mileto  about  1560.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  Papal  Choir,  Nov.  4,  1591. 
He  was  doubtiess  a  successful  and  accomplished 
singer  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  time  :  but 
his  chief  titie  to  notice  seems  to  have  been  the 
publication  of  a  volume  (Passaggi  sopra  tutU  % 
salmi),  containing  a  series  of  vocal  ornamenta- 
tions of  all  kinds  wherewith  to  overlay  the 
Psalms  in  ordinary  use  in  the  church  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  throughout  the  year.  Baini  ascribes 
to  him  what  he  considers  the  restoration  of  the 
*  trillo.'    [Tbsmolo  ;  Tbillo.]  b.  h.  p. 

CONRADI,  August,  bom  at  Berlin,  June  27, 
1821,  studied  harmony  and  composition  under 
Rungenhagen.  In  1848  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  the  Invalidenhaus  at  Berlin,  and 
produced  a  symphony ;  in  1847  an  opera, 
'Riibezahl,'  was  given  at  Berlin.  In  1849  he 
was  chapel -master  at  Stettin,  and  conductor 
successively  at  the  Kunigstadt  Theatre  in  Berlin 
(1851),  at  Diisseldorf,  Cologne,  and  from  1856 
again  in  Berlin  at  various  theatres,  such  as 
Kroll's,  the  Wallnertheater,  and  Yictoriatheater. 
In  1855  his  *  Musa  der  letzte  Maurenfiirst '  was 
performed  at  Berlin.  His  other  compositions 
include  five  symphonies,  overtures,  string  quar- 
tets, dance  music  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
and  a  quantity  of  lieder.  He  died  at  Berlin, 
May  26,  1878.  M.  o.  o. 

CONRADI,  JoHANN  Geobo,  capellmeister  at 
Oettingen  in  Bavaria  towards  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  one  of  the  earliest  composers 
of  German  opera.  He  produced  successfully 
at  the  Hamburg  Theatre  *  Ariane '  (afterwards 
added  to  by  Reinhard  Keiser  and  reproduced  in 
1722  as  < Ariadne'),  'Diogenes,'  and  <Numa 
Pompilius'  in  1691  ;  'Earl  der  Groase'  and 
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<JeniBalem'(1692);  'SigLBmund,' 'OenseriouB,' 
and  '  Pygmalion '  (1693).  H.  o.  o. 

CONSECUTIVfi,  the  tenn  applied  to  intervaLi 
which  recur  between  the  same  parts  or  voices, 
but  more  especially  to  such  as  are  j?  ^^  ^— « 
forbidden  to  do  so,  as  conseoutiye  TO)  S  S^ 
fifths,  which  everybody  perceives  *^ 
to  be  ugly ;  or  consecutive  octaves,  which  are 
only  perceived  to  be  objectionable 
in  a  combination  of  distinct  parts. 

It  is  held  that  consecutive  fifths 
are  objectionable  because  the  parts  move  simul- 
taneously in  two  different  keys  ;  hence  when  the 
effect  of  two  keys  is  avoided  they  are  admissible ; 
as  when  the  lower  part  progresses  from  tonic 
to  dominant  (a)  (between  the  tenor  and  bass)  ; 
or  from  tonic  to  subdominant  (b)  (between  treble 
and  alto).     (See  Day.) 


'     I      '        f^-l— ^ 


Consecutive  octaves  are  held  to  be  objection- 
able because  in  music  in  parts  which  are  clearly 
defined  the  balance  is  suddenly  disturbed.  For 
if  three  voices  are  singing  together,  each  with 
a  well-defined  part  assigned  to  it,  and  two  of 
them  suddenly,  without  any  ostensible  reason, 
sing  the  same  notes  in  two  or  three  successive 
chords,  not  only  is  the  harmony  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  a  part,  but  the  succession  of  notes 
which  they  sing  together  is  brought  into  un- 
seasonable prominence.  When  it  is  intended  to 
bring  a  melody  or  a  phrase  into  prominence  it 
ia  common  to  double  it  in  octaves ;  but  when 
this  is  done  in  music  in  definite  parts  it  must 
be  continued  long  enough  for  the  intention  to  be 
perceived. 

Some  theorists  add  consecutive  sevenths  to  the 
category  of  forbidden  progressions,  but  there  are 
so  many  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  greatest 
masters,  and  when  they  are  harsh  they  are  so 
obviously  so,  that  the  rule  seems  both  doubtful 
and  unnecessary. 

The  forbidden  consecutives  are  most  objection- 
able in  vocal  music,  or  music  for  solo  instruments 
in  combination,  such  as  quartets  and  quintets  of 
strings,  when  each  part  stands  out  distinctly,  and 
the  relations  of  the  parts  are  easily  perceived. 
In  pianoforte  music  and  orchestral  music  the 
objectionable  effect  would  be  often  lost  in  the 
mass  of  sound. 

Instances  of  violations  of  the  rule  against  con- 
secutive fifths  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
almost  all  the  greatest  composers.  Sometimes  it 
may  have  been  an  oversight,  at  others  it  may 
have  been  done  on  principle.  Ries's  well-known 
anecdote  (Biog,  Notizen,  p.  87)  referring  to  a 
passage  in  one  of  Beethoven's  quartets,  op.  18, 
may  show  either  one  or  the  other.     Elsewhere 


Beethoven  seems  to  have  oonsidered  that  it  wag 
better  to  violate  such  a  rule  or  incur  a  consider- 
able harshness  than  to  change  the  order  of  a 
thoroughly  estabUshed  idea,  because  the  altera- 
tion of  the  idea  not  only  produces  a  sense  of 
weakness,  but  is  also  much  more  disturbing 
esthetically  than  the  violation  of  a  rule  of  har- 
mony. Thus  in  the  finale  of  his  Sonata  in  A, 
op.  101,  rather  than  alter  his  established  idea  (a), 
he  allows  the  part  below  to  make  conseoutiva 
fifths  with  it  (  ♦  ♦  ). 


[An  even  more  remarkable  breach  of  rule 
occurs  in  the  violin  sonata  in  O,  op.  96,  where, 
at  bar  87  of  the  slow  movement,  the  bass  of  the 
piano  part  moves  in  octaves  with  the  melody  of 
the  violin  part]  a  h.  h.  p. 

CONSERVATOIRE  DE  MUSIQUE  A 
free  school  of  music,  established  in  Paris  by  the 
Convention  Nationale,  August  8, 1795.  Its  first 
suggestion  was  due  to  a  horn  player  named  Ro- 
dolphe,  and  the  plan  which  he  submitted  to  the 
minister  Amelot  in  1775  was  carried  into  effect 
on  Jan.  8,  1784,  by  Baron  Breteuil,  of  Louis 
XVI  .'s  household,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Oossec. 
This  £cole  royale  de  Chant,  under  Gosseo'a 
direction,  was  opened  on  April  1,  1784,  in  the 
Hdtel  des  Menus-Plaisirs  du  Roi,  then  used  by 
the  Academic  for  its  rehearsals.  The  first  public 
concert  was  given  April  18,  1786,  and  on  the 
addition  of  a  class  for  dramatic  declamation  in 
the  following  June  it  adopted  the  name  of  the 
£cole  royale  de  Chant  et  de  Declamation.  The 
municipality  engaged  a  band  under  Sarrette  in 
1790,  and  instituted  on  June  9, 1792,  the  ^le 
gratuite  de  Musique  de  la  Garde  Nationale 
Parisienne,  which  did  good  service  under  Sar- 
rette's  skilful  direction,  and  finally  took  the  name 
of  Institut  National  de  Musique,  Nov.  8,  1798. 
But  the  independent  existence  of  both  these 
schools  came  to  an  end  on  the  formation,  by 
Government,  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique, 
August  8, 1 795,  in  which  they  were  incorporated. 
Sarrette  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  presi- 
dent  of  the  institution,  and  in  1797  his  chaige 
extended  to  125  professors  and  600  pupils  of  both 
sexes,  as  well  as  to  the  printing-office  and  ware- 
house established  at  15  Faubourg  Poissonni^ 
where  the '  M^thodes  du  Conservatoire, 'prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  Catel,  M^til,  Rode, 
Kreutzer,  and  other  eminent  professors,  were 
published.  The  organisation  of  the  Conserva- 
toire was  modified  by  Bonaparte  in  March  1800, 
after  which  the  staff  stood  as  follows : — A  Direc- 
tor :  Sarrette.  Five  Inspectors  of  Tuition : 
Gossec,  M^hul,  Lesueur,  CSierubini,  and  Mon- 
signy.  Thirty  first-dass  Professors :  Louis  Adam,. 
Berton,  Bladus,  Catel,  Devienne,  Dugason,. 
Duvemoy,  Garat,  Gavini^,  Hugot,  Kreutser, 
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Persois,  Plantade,  Rode,  Bodolphe,  Sallentin, 
eto.  Forty  seoond- class  Professors  :  Adrien, 
Bftillot,  Boieldieu,  Domnich,  Eler,  Jadin,  etc. 
The  Gonserrstoire  was  again  reorganised  Oct. 
15,  1812,  by  the  famous  D^cret  de  Moscou, 
under  which  eighteen  pupils,  nine  of  each  sex, 
destined  for  the  Th^tre  Franfais,  receired  an 
annual  allowance  of  1100  francs,  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  Pensionnaires — eighteen  vocal 
students,  twelve  male  and  six  female.  This 
Pensionnat  had  been  established  in  1806  ;  but 
the  men  alone  lived  at  the  Conservatoire. 

On  Dec.  28,  1814,  Sarrette  was  abruptly 
dismissed  from  the  post  he  had  filled  with  so 
much  zeal  and  talent,  and  though  reinstated 
on  May  26, 1815,  was  compelled  to  retire  finally 
on  the  17th  of  the  following  November.  The 
studies  were  interrupted  for  the  time,  and  the 
school  remained  closed  until  April  1816,  when 
it  reopened  under  its  former  title  of  Ecole  royale 
de  Musique,  with  Peme  as  Inspector-GeneraL 
Oherubini  succeeded  him  April  1, 1822,  and  re- 
mained until  Feb.  8, 1842,  when  he  was  replaced 
by  Auber,  who  directed  the  Conservatoire  until 
his  death,  May  12,  1871  ;  Ambroise  Thomas 
was  appointed  on  the  6th  of  the  following  July. 
On  hiB  death  in  1896,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Theodore  Dubois,  the  present  director. 

Before  speaking  of  the  Conservatoire  of  our 
own  day,  its  financial  condition,  staff,  andmusical 
importance,  we  must  enumerate  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  acts  which  marked  its  successive 
administrations. 

The  budget  originally  amounted  to  240,000 
francs,  but  this  in  1802  was  reduced  to  100,000, 
a  fact  indicative  of  the  grave  money  difficulties 
with  which  Sarrette  had  to  contend  through  all 
his  years  of  office,  in  addition  to  the  systematio 
opposition  of  both  artists  and  authorities.  By 
the  publication  of  the  MMode  du  CoTtMrva' 
toire  however,  to  which  each  professor  gave 
his  adherence,  he  succeeded  in  unitingthe  various 
parties  of  the  educational  depcutment  on  a  com- 
mon basis.  Amongst  the  savants  of  the  institu- 
tion who  assisted  in  this  work  were  Oinguen^, 
Lac^pMe,  and  Prony.  Under  Sarrette  the  pupils 
were  stimulated  by  public  practisings  ;  to  him 
is  also  due  the  building  of  the  old  library,  begun 
in  1801,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  theatre  in 
the  Bue  Berg^re,  1812.  In  the  same  year  he 
obtained  an  increase  of  26,800  fi-ancs  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Pensionnat ;  and  the  institution 
of  the  '  Prix  de  Borne '  in  1808,  which  secured 
to  the  holders  the  advantage  of  residing  in  Ita]y 
at  the  expense  of  Gk>vemment,  was  his  doing. 

Under  Peme's  admimstration  an  *  icole  pri- 
maire  de  Chant '  was  formed,  April  28,  1817,  in 
oonneotion  with  the  Conservatoire,  and  directed 
by  Choron.  The  inspectorship  of  the  l^le  de 
Musique  at  Lille  was  given  to  Plantade.  In 
1810  it  adopted  the  title  of  '  Cons^ratoire 
secondaire  de  Paris,'  in  which  it  was  followed  by 
the  Ibooie  at  Douai,  no  longer  in  existence.     The 


formation  of  special  classes  for  lyrical  declama- 
tion and  the  study  of  opera  parts  was  also  due 
to  Peme. 

Chembini's  strictness  of  rule  and  Us  profound 
knowledge  made  his  direction  very  favourable 
for  the  progress  of  the  Conservatoire.  The  men's 
pensionnat  was  reorganised  under  him,  and  the 
number  of  publicpractices,  which  all  prize-holders 
were  forced  to  attend,  increased  in  1828  from 
six  to  twelve.  By  his  means  the  opera  pitch, 
universally  allowed  to  be  too  high,  was  lowered 
in  1826,  and  the  l^le  de  Musique  founded  at 
Toulouse  in  1821  was  attached  to  the  Conserva- 
toire, as  that  of  Lille  had  previously  been.  He 
opened  new  instrumental  classes,  and  gave  much 
encouragement  to  the  produotions  of  the  'Soci^t^ 
des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire.'  By  his  means 
the  library  acquired  the  right  to  one  of  the  two 
copies  of  every  piece  of  music  or  book  upon 
music  which  auliiors  and  composers  are  com- 
pelled to  deposit  with  the  Ministre  de  I'lnt^- 
rieur  (March  29,  1834).  In  1841,  through 
Cherubini's  instrumentality,  the  l^les  of  Mar- 
seilles and  Metz  became  'Sucoursales  du  Con- 
servatoire ' ;  in  short,  during  his  long  administra- 
tion he  neglected  no  means  of  raising  the  tone 
of  the  studies  of  the  Central  Conservatoire,  and 
extending  its  influence.  The  following  were 
among  his  principal  coadjutors : — Habeneck  and 
Paer,  inspectors  of  tuition ;  Lesueur,  Berton, 
Beicha,  F^tis,  Hal^vy,  Carafa,  composition; 
Lain^,  Lays,  Garat,  Plantade,  Ponchard,  Ban- 
derali,  Bordogni,  Panseron,  Mme.  Damoreau, 
singing:  instrumental  classes — Benoist,  the 
organ ;  Louis  Adam  and  Zimmerman,  piano ; 
Baillot,  Kreutzer,  Habeneck,  violin ;  Baudiot, 
Norblin,  Yaslin,  violoncello;  OuiUou,  Tulou, 
flute ;  Vogt,  oboe ;  Leffevre,  Klos^  clarinet ; 
Delcambre,Gebauer,  bassoon;  Dauprat,Meifred, 
horn  ;  Dauvem^,  trumpet ;  Dieppe,  trombone  ; 
Naderman,  Prumier,  harp ;  Adolphe  Nourrit, 
the  opera  ;  Michelot,  Samson,  Provost  and  Beau- 
vallet,  professors  of  tragedy  and  comedy. 

Amongst  the  professors  appointed  by  Auber 
we  may  mention  Adolphe  Adam,  Ambroise 
Thomas,  Beber,  composition;  Elwart,  Bazin, 
harmony ;  BattaiUe,  Duprez,  Faure,  Garcia, 
R^vial,  Masset,  singing ;  Madame  Farrenc,  Henri 
Herz,  Marmontel,  Le  Couppey,  piano;  Alard, 
Girard,  Massart,  Ch.  Dancla,  violin;  Franc- 
homme  and  Chevillard,  violoncello.  Classes 
for  wind  instruments — Tulou,  Dorus,  flute ; 
Verroust,  oboe ;  Willent,  Cokken,  bassoon ; 
Gallay,  Meifr^,  horn ;  Forestier,  Arban,  comet ; 
MUe.  Brohan,  MM.  Begnier,  Monrose,  Bressant, 
professors  of  comedy.  Auber  also  instituted 
lectures  on  the  history  and  literature  of  music, 
to  which  he  appointed  Samson  in  1855.  The 
debuts  under  Auber's  management  were  most 
brilliant,  and  he  drew  public  attention  to  the 
Conservatoire  by  reviving  the  public  practices. 
The  fa^e  of  the  establishment  in  the  Faubourg 
Poissonni^  was  rebuilt  in  1845,  and  in  1864 
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the  building  was  oonmderably  enlarged,  and 
thoee  in  the  Roe  du  Gonaerratoire  inaugurated, 
including  the  hall  and  offices  of  the  theatre,  the 
museum,  and  library.  The  associate  dasses  of 
military  pupils,  formed  on  the  suppression  of  the 
Gymnase  militairein  1856,  made  these  enlarge- 
ments indispensable. 

But  notwithstanding  the  growing  importance 
of  the  Conservatoire  under  Auber*s  strict  and 
impartial  direction,  the  last  years  of  his  life  were 
embittered  by  the  rerival  of  the  office  of  *  Ad- 
ministrateur '  in  the  person  of  Lassabathie,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  in  1870  to  re- 
organise the  studies — a  step  in  which  some  mem- 
bers foresaw  the  ruin  of  the  school  In  1859,  at 
the  banning  of  this  troubled  period,  the  reform 
of  the  pitch  took  place  which  fixed  the  A  at  870 
vibrations.  Lassabathie  at  the  same  time  pub- 
lished his  Histoire  du  ConservtUaire  imperial 
de  Mtinque  et  de  JMelamtUion  (Paris,  1860),  a 
hasty  selection  of  documents,  but  containing 
ample  details  as  to  the  professorial  staff. 

During  the  r^me  of  Ambroise  Thomas,  the 
office  of  '  Administrateur '  and  the  pensionnat 
were  suppressed  ;  lectures  on  the  general  history 
of  music  were  instituted  ;  an  orchestral  class 
directed  by  M.  Deldevez,  and  compulsory  vocal 
classes  for  reading  at  sight  were  founded,  and 
the  solfeggio  teaching  was  completely  reformed. 
Ambroise  Thomas  endeavoured  to  improve  the 
tuition  in  all  its  branches,  to  raise  the  salaries 
of  the  professors,  and  increase  the  general  budget, 
which  now  reaches  256,000  francs — a  sum  amply 
sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  the  Institution 
with  its  staff  of  8  titularies,  77  professors,  and 
10  employ^. 

[At  the  present  time  (1904)  the  Chief  Council 
nstraotion  is  formed  of  the  following  persons : 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts, 
the  Director  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Director  of 
the  Conservatoire;  the  *Chef  du  Bureau  des 
Th^tres';  the  Inspector-General  for  the  sub- 
ventioned  theatres ;  the  chief  secretary ;  and  of 
the  following  professors  of  the  Conservatoire : — 
(for  musical  studies),  E.  Reyer,  J.  Massenet, 
C.  Saint-Saens,  Paladilhe,  Ch.  Lenepveu,  Jon- 
ci^res,  E.  R^ty,  Wider,  Taffanel,  Alph.  Duver- 
noy,  Crosti,  and  Lefort ;  (for  dramatic  studies), 
V.  Sardou,  L.  Hal^vy,  J.  Lemattre,  J.  Claretie, 
Lavedan,  Mounet-Sully,  de  F^raudy,  and  Silvain. 
The  chief  secretary  is  F.  Bourgeat,  and  the 
assistant  secretary  C.  Pierre.  Professors  of  com- 
position, counterpoint,  and  fugue :  Lenepveu, 
Wider,  and  Faur^.  Musical  History :  Bourgault- 
Ducoudray.  Harmony:  Pessard,  Taudou,  La- 
vignac,  Lsroux,  Chapuis,  and  Rousseau.  Ac- 
companiment :  Yidal.  Singing :  Mme.  Rose 
Caron,  MM.  Jean  Lassalle,  Warot,  E.  Duvemoy, 
Masson,  Mansury,  Dubulle,  and  de  Martini. 
Vocal  Ensemble :  G.  Marty.  Besides  these 
there  are  some  sixteen  professors  and  sub- 
professors  of  'Solf^,'  for  vocal  and  instrumental 
pupils  of  each  sex.     Lyric  declamation  (Op^), 


MelehissMeo,  Lh^rio ;  (Op^raComique)Isnaidon, 
Bertin.  Dramatio  Declamation :  l^vain,  de 
F^raudy,  Leloir,  Le  Bargy,  Berr,  P.  Mounet. 
History  and  Dramatio  Literature:  Fonquier. 
Theatrical  gesture,  etc.  :  H.  de  Soria,  MUe.  E. 
Parent.  Fencing:  Merignao.  Instrumental 
Music:  (Ensemble  Class)  TafbneL  Do.  for 
Chamber  Music :  Lefebvre.  Organ  and  Impro- 
visation: Guilmant  Piano:  Di^er,  Philipp, 
for  male  pupils ;  Delaborde,  Duvemoy,  and 
Marmontel,  for  female  pupils,  besides  elementary 
teachers.  Harp:  Hasselmans.  Violin:  Lefort, 
Berthelier,  R^y,  Nadaud  (and  preparatory 
teachers).  Viola:  Laforge.  Double-bass: 
Charpentier.  Flute :  TaffaneL  Oboe  :  Gillet. 
Clarinet :  Turban.  Bassoon :  Bourdeau.  Horn : 
Br^mond.  Comet-li-piBtons :  Mellet  Trumpet: 
Franquin.     Trombone:  AUard.] 

The  names  of  those  seeking  admission  to  the 
Conservatoire  must  be  sent  in  to  the  committee 
of  management  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  an  examination  before  the  Committee  ik 
Tuition  must  be  successfully  passed.  The 
youngest  pupib  only  are  admitted  into  the 
preparatory  solfeggio  and  piano  classes  ;  in  the 
higher  classes,  for  vocal  music  and  declamation, 
the  age  is  limited  to  twenty-two.  The  pupils 
have  to  pass  two  examinations  in  each  academic 
year,  and  take  part  in  one  or  more  public 
practices  ;  they  are  also  admitted  to  the  July 
competitions  according  to  their  abilily.  The 
competitions  in  singing,  opera,  op^ra-comique, 
tragedy,  comedy,  and  instrumental  music,  are 
held  publicly  in  the  large  concert-room.  The 
distribution  of  prizes  follows,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Minister  of  Public  Education 
and  Fine  Arts. 

This  important  institution  provides  musical 
and  dramatic  instruction  for  upwards  of  600 
pupils  and  'auditeurs,'  who,  besides  their 
regular  studies,  have  the  advantage  of  an  exten- 
sive libraryanda  museum  of  musical  instruments. 

The  Library,  which  dates  from  the  foundation 
of  the  school  itself,  is  open  to  the  public  daily 
from  10  to  4.  The  fint  librarian,  Eler,  was 
followed  by  Lang^  (1796-1807),  the  Abb^ 
Roze  (1807-1820),  Peme  (1820-1822),  F^tis 
(1827-1831),  BottAj  de  Toulmon  (1881-1850), 
Berlioz  (as  conservateur  1889-1850,  and  as 
librarian  1852-1869),  F^den  David  (1869- 
1876).  Since  1876  M.  Weckerlin  has  acted 
as  librarian. 

The  Library  contains  over  80,000  works,  and 
the  number  is  increased  every  year  by  means  of 
a  special  grant.  It  also  possesses  a  oonsideFable 
number  of  manuscripts  and  autographs,  to  which 
those  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  were  added  in  1871, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  writer.  This  collection 
contains  the  autographs  of  all  the  prize  cantatas 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1 803.  Amongst  the  other  important  collections 
are  those  of  Eler,  composed  of  works  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  put  into  score  ;  of  Bott^  ds 
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Toalmon,  comprising  85  Tolmnes  of  MS.  copies 
of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
centuries  from  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Rome,  in- 
cluding all  Palestrina's  mnoooo.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  these  compositions  are  written  in '  pro- 
portional notation,'  and  are  still  in  separate 
parts.  The  departments  of  engraved  opera  scores 
and  of  vocal  and  instrumental  nUthodes  are  veiy 
complete.  In  1872  the  library  was  further 
enriched  by  Schoelcher's  collection,  containing 
every  edition  of  Handel's  works  and  a  vast  array 
of  Handel-literature.  The  number  of  dramas  is 
6000  and  increasing  daily,  and  the  department 
of  works  on  the  art  and  history  of  music  contains 
many  thousand  French  and  foreign  volumes. 
Amongst  these  are  some  extremely  rare  works. 
El  Melopeo  by  Cerone ;  treatises  by  Agricola, 
Lusdnius,  Praetorius,  Mersenne ;  several  editions 
of  Gafori  ;  II  TransilvaTW  by  Diruta ;  original 
editions  of  most  of  the  old  clavecinists  ;  X'Or- 
cMaograpkU  of  Thoinot  Arbeau ;  the  '  Ballet 
Oomique  de  la  Reine ' ;  the  Flares  mtisice  of  1 488 ; 
old  missaU  and  treatises  on  plain-chant ;  besides 
other  very  rare  and  valuable  books  and  mModes, 

The  Museum,  inaugurated  1864,  is  open  to 
the  public  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  from  12 
to  4.  At  first  it  merely  contained  the  280  articles 
which  the  Government  had  purchased  from 
Clapisson  in  1861,  and  128  musical  instruments 
transferred  from  the  Garde  Meubles  and  other 
State  institutions,  orpresentedbyprivatedonors. 
On  the  appointment  of  Gustave  Chouquet,  Sept 
80,  1871,  the  number  of  objects  did  not  exceed 
880,  but  it  now  possesses  700  instruments  and 
objects  of  art  of  the  greatest  interest.  [He 
was  succeeded  as  conservateur  du  mus^  by 
M.  IA>n  Pillaut,  who  died  in  Deo.  1908.]  A 
full  historical  catalogue  was  published  by  M. 
Chouquet,  entitled  Le  Mtaie  du,  OonaervaUnre 
national  de  Musique  (Paris,  F.  Didot,  1875  : 
8vo).  [The  early  history  of  the  Conservatoire 
is  to  be  found  in  Constant  Pierre's  B,  Sarrette 
ei  Us  origines  du  Conservatoire  de  musique  et  de 
didamation  (Paris,  1895).] 

The  Conservatoire  itself  suffers  from  want  of 
room.  In  the  Faubourg  Poissonni^re,  No.  15, 
are  the  offices  of  the  administration,  the  entrance 
to  the  small  theatre,  where  not  only  the  ex- 
aminations, but  the  classes  for  choral  singing  and 
dramatic  declamation,  lessons  on  the  organ,  and 
lectures  on  the  history  of  music  are  held.  Two 
smaller  theatres  serve  for  solfeggio  and  opera 
classes.  In  the  large  theatre  the  Sod^t^  des 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire  has  held  its  concerts 
■inoe  its  creation ;  it  also  serves  for  the  public 
practices,  the  competitions,  and  the  distribution 
of  prizes.  It  was  restored  and  decorated  in  the 
Pompeian  style  in  1864  ;  and  contains  only  a 
thousand  seats.     [See  Concert  Institutions 

IN  PAttlS.] 

[There  are  affiliated  schools  of  music  (^looles 
succursales)  at  D\jon  (dir.  L^v^ue),  Lille  (dir. 
Ratez),  Lyons  (dir.  Savard),  Nancy  (dir.  Guy 
VOL.  I 


Bopartz),  Nantes  (dir.  Weingaertner),  Perpignaa 
(dir.  Bailie),  Rennes,  and  Toulouse  (dir.  Chrooe- 
Spinelli).  In  1871  Henri  Reber  succeeded  Am- 
broise  Thomas  as  inspector  of  these  provincial 
schools,  and  at  present  M.  Beyer  is  Inspected'- 
General,  with  MM.  Lenepveu,  Joncikes,  H. 
Marshal,  Canoby,  and  G.  Faiu^,  as  assistant 
inspectors.]  o.  c.  ;  with  additions  in  square 
brackets  by  o.  f. 

CONSEEVATORIO.  The  Conservatori  in 
which  the  great  schools  of  Italian  music  were 
formed  were  so  called  because  they  were  intended 
to  preserve  {oonservare)  the  science  of  music  from 
corruption.  Cf  these  the  most  ancient  were 
the  four  Neapolitan  schools,  Santa  Maria  di 
Loreto,  San  Cnofrio,  De'  Poveri  di  Geeii  Cristo, 
and  Delia  Pietk  de'  Turchini,  which  all  sprang 
from  the  first  school  of  music  founded  at  Naples 
before  1490  by  Jean  Tinctor,  a  Fleming,  re- 
constituted by  Gesualdo,  Prince  of  Yenosa, 
and  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  and  illustrated  by  a 
long  roll  of  eminent  musicians.  [See  Naplbs 
and  TiNOTOBis.] 

The  Conservatori  of  Venice  arose  out  of  the 
school  founded  by  another  Fleming,  Willaert, 
at  the  same  date  with  that  of  Naples,  and  were 
also  four  in  number : — L'  Cspedale  della  Pietl^ 
Dei  Mendicant!,  Degl'  Incurabili,  L'  Ospedaletto 
de'  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  [See  Venice.]  Nor 
does  this  list  include  the  various  '  chapel  schools' 
of  music  for  the  choirs  of  the  great  cathedrals, 
after  the  pattern  of  the  musical  school  founded 
in  the  6th  century  by  Gregory  the  Great  for  the 
Pontifical  Chapel  at  Rome,  the  archives  of  which 
were  destroyed  in  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Charles  V. 
1527.     [See  Rome.] 

The  venetiaD  Conservatori  have  ceased  to 
exist,  those  of  Naples  are  now  represented  by  a 
Royal  Neapolitan  College,  and  there  is  a  *  Rede 
Conservatorio  di  Musics '  extant  and  flourishing 
at  Milan. 

The  Conservatoire  of  Paris  is  described  in 
the  preceding  article.  The  other  schools  of  im- 
portance will  be  found  under  the  names  of  the 
cities  to  which  they  belong,  excepting  those  of 
Berlin,  for  which  see  Hoohschulb,  and  of  Lon- 
don, for  which  see  Guildhall  School,  Royal 
Academy,  Royal  College,  and  Tbinity 
College.  c.  h.  p. 

CONSOLE.  The  manuals,  drawstops,  pedals, 
and  accessories  of  the  organ,  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  as  distinct  from  the  actual  pipes  and  bellows. 

CONSONANCE  is  a  combination  of  notes 
which  can  sound  together  without  the  harshness 
which  is  produced  by  beats  disturbing  the  smooth 
flow  of  the  sound. 

The  consonances  which  are  vdthin  the  limits 
of  the  octave,  and  the  ratios  of  the  vibrational 
numbers  of  their  notes, 


The  octave 
Fifth      . 
Fourth  . 
Mi^Jor  third 


1:2 
2:8 
3:4 
4:6 

Minor  third  .       .       6:« 
Mi^or sixth   .       .       8:5 
Minor  sixth  .       .       6:8 
0.  H.  H.  P. 
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CONSTRUCTION  ia  the  writmg  of  a  piece 
of  music  aocording  to  an  appreciable  plan. 

The  element  of  oonstraotion  is  most  important 
in  instrumental  music,  where  there  is  no  acces- 
sory- interest  to  keep  the  mind  engaged.  In  all 
music  connected  with  words  the  definiteness  of 
oonstruction  must  yield  to  the  order  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  be  dependent  on  what  it  expresses 
for  the  chief  part  of  its  effect ;  but  in  instrumental 
music  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  mind  to 
receive  a  satisfactory  impression  from  a  work 
which  was  purely  continuous,  and  had  no  such 
connection  between  its  parts  as  should  enable 
the  hearer  to  refer  from  one  part  to  another,  and 
thereby  assist  his  attention.  The  only  manner 
in  which  the  sense  of  proportion  and  plan,  which 
is  so  important  in  works  of  art,  can  be  introduced 
into  music  \a  by  repetition  of  parts  which  shall 
be  distinctly  recognised  by  the  rhythm  and  order 
of  succession  of  their  notes,  and  are  called  the 
subjects.  And  the  oonstruction  of  a  fine  move- 
ment is  like  that  of  a  grand  building  in  which 
the  main  subjects  are  the  great  pillars  upon 
which  the  whole  edifice  rests,  and  all  the  smaller 
details  of  ornamentation  are  not  just  an  irregular 
medley  of  ill-assorted  beauties,  but  being  rein- 
troduced here  and  there,  either  simply  or  dis- 
guised with  graceful  devices,  give  that  unity 
and  completeness  to  the  general  effect  which  the 
absence  of  plan  can  never  produce.  As  instru- 
mental music  grows  older  new  plans  of  construc- 
tion are  frequently  invented,  especially  in  small 
lyrical  pieces,  which  imitate  more  or  less  the 
character  of  songs,  or  represent  some  fixed  and 
definite  idea  or  emotion,  aocording  to  the  sup- 
posed order  or  progress  of  which  the  piece  is 
constructed.  In  small  pieces  for  single  instru- 
ments originality  of  plan  is  generally  an  advan- 
tage ;  but  in  large  forms  of  instrumental  compo- 
sition it  is  most  desirable  for  the  general  plan 
to  be  to  a  certain  extent  familiar,  though  it  is 
on  the  other  hand  undesirable  that  it  should  be 
very  obvious.  The  former  strains  the  attention 
too  heavily,  the  latter  engages  it  too  slightly. 
An  account  of  the  plans  most  generally  used  for 
such  large  instrumental  works  as  symphonies, 
concertos,  overtures,  sonatas,  etc.,  wUl  be  found 
in  the  article  Fobm.  o.  h.  h.  p. 

CONTI,  Feanoesco  Bartolomeo,  eminent 
theorbist  and  dramatic  composer,  bom  at  Flo- 
rence, Jan.  20, 1681,  appointed  court- theorbist  at 
Vienna  in  1701.  He  resigned  in  1705,  but  was 
reappointed  theorbist  in  1 708,  with  theadditional 
post  in  1 7 1 3  of  court-composer.  From  this  time 
he  devoted  himself  with  marked  success  to  the 
composition  of  operas,  especially  the  higher  kind 
of  comic  operas.  His  best  work  was  the  tragi- 
comic opera  *  Don  Chisciotte  in  Sierra  Morena,* 
which  is  a  model  of  its  kind  for  the  clear  delinea- 
tion of  each  separate  character.  It  was  per- 
formed first  at  tiie  Carnival  of  1719  in  Vienna, 
and  afterwards  (1722)  at  Hamburg,  in  German. 
His  first  opera,  'Clotilde'  (Vienna,  1706),  was 


prodnced  in  London  (1709),  and  the  songs  pub- 
lished separately  by  Walsh.  Conti's  cantatas 
and  oratorios  are  solid  and  thonghtf^  The 
catalogue  in  Eitner's  Quellm-Lexikon  oomiffiseB 
sixteen  grand  operas,  thirteen  serenades  or 
'Feste  teatrali,'  and  nine  oratorios,  the  scores 
of  which  are  to  be  found  almost  entire  in  the 
Imperial  Library  and  in  the  archives  of  the 
GesellschaftderMusik-freunde  at  Vienna.  Mat- 
theson,  in  his  F'oUkornmeTie  Kapellmeister  (17  S9, 
p.  40),  casts  a  grave  slur  on  Conti's  character 
through  a  confusion  between  him  and  his  son 
Ignaz.  The  mistake  was  corrected  by  Quantz 
in  Marpurg's  ffiaUnre-krUische  BeUrdge  (1754, 
vol.  L  p.  219),  and  by  Gerber  in  his  NefU£» 
LexieaUf  but  F^tis  maintained  the  authentioity 
of  the  anecdote  in  the  Bevtie  mtuicale  (1827, 
No.  8),  and  even  repeated  it  in  his  Bio^raphie 
UnvoerselU  after  the  real  facts  had  been  made 
known  by  Molitor  in  the  AUg,  musik.  ZeUung 
(1888,  p.  168).  Conti  died  in  Vienna,  July  20, 
1782.  The  younger  Conti,  Ignaz,  whom  F4tis 
is  uncertain  wheUier  to  call  the  son  or  the 
brother  of  Francesco,  was  really  his  son,  bom 
in  1699.  He  held  the  post  of  'Hof-scholar' 
from  1719  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  March 
28,  1759,  and  composed  several  serenades  and 
oratorios  which  bear  no  traces  of  his  father's 
ability.  c.  f.  p. 

CONTI.     See  Gizzibllo. 

OONTINUO.  TheshortforBASsoCoNTiNXTO^ 
which  see. 

CONTRA.  A  prefix  of  which  the  musical 
meaning  is  '  an  octave  below.' 

CONTRABASSO,  the  Italian  for  Dovblk 
Bass. 

CONTRABASS  POSAUNE.    SeeTROMBONE. 

CONTRABASS  TUBA.     See  Bombardon. 

CONTRA-FAGOTTO.  See  Double  Bas- 
soon. 

CONTRALTO.  The  lowest  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  the  female  voice  (the  two 
others  being  soprano  and  mezzo-soprano),  and 
that  to  which  in  choral  music  the  part  next 
above  {wnlra^  or  counter  to)  the  alto  is  assigned. 
[Alto.  J  The  culture  and  employment,  as  a  solo 
instrument,  of  the  female  contralto  voice,  like 
that  of  its  correlative  the  bass,  is  comparatively 
modem,  and  even  yet  not  universal.  By  the 
opera  composers  of  France  and  Germany  it  has 
been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  but  rarely  em- 
ployed. In  his  adaptation  for  the  F^nch 
Theatre  of  his  Italian  *  Orfeo,'  originally  com- 
posed (1762)  for  a  contralto,  Gluck  transposed 
and  otherwise  re-cast  the  music  of  the  title- 
character  for  a  tenor.  It  is  to  Rossini  and  his 
Italian  contemporaries  that  this  voice  owes  its 
present  very  important  status.  In  few  of  their 
operas  is  it  unemployed.  In  the  choral  music 
however  of  the  composers  of  all  nations  it  haa 
now  definitively  taken  its  place— till  lately 
monopolised,  in  England  especially,  by  the 
male  counter-tenor,  a  voice  of  somewhat  dif- 
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ferent  oompaas  and  altogether  different  quality. 
[Alto.]  In  extent  the  contralto  yoice  some- 
times exceeds  every  other,  male  or  female. 
Like  the  bass  it  has  a  third  register,  bat  far 
more  frequently  and  successfully  brought  under 
control.  A  contralto  has  been  known  to  possess 
an  available  compass  of  three  octaves.  Its 
most  effective  notes  however,  and  those  only 
which  it  is  safe  to  employ  in  choral  music,  are 
the  notes  which  can  be  placed  on  the  stave 
(unfortunately  obsolete)  which  has  the  0  clef 
on  the  second  line — from  the  G  below 
middle  0  to  the  octave  above  the  latter 
— incorrectly  called  the  Mezzo-soprano 
stave.  Though  not  so  penetrating  as  the 
soprano,  the  contralto  voice  surpasses  it  in  tender- 
ness and  in  volume ;  and  even,  which  is  more 
remarkable,  in  flexibility,  recent  contralti  have 
certainly  equalled,  perhaps  surpassed,  vocalists  of 
every  other  class.  As  examples  of  singers  in  the 
full  acceptation  of  the  term  the  names  of  Gras- 
sini,  Pisaroni,  Brambilla,  and  Alboni,  all  con- 
tralti, have  become  historical.  J.  H. 

CONTRAPUNTAL  is  properly  that  which  is 
written  according  to  the  rules  of  strict  Counter- 
point. (See  Counterpoint  and  Stbict  Coun- 
terpoint.) 

CONTRARY  MOTION  is  the  progression  of 
parts  in  opposite  directions,  one  or  more  as- 
cending while  the  other  or  others  descend, 


In  contrapuntal  music  it  was  considered  pre- 
ferable to  similar  or  oblique  motion,  and  it  always 
has  a  stronger  and  more  vigorous  character  than 
either  ol  these.  Many  conspicuous  examples  of 
its  use  in  modem  music  may  be  found,  as  for 
instance  in  the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony  in  C  minor — 


Passing  notes  are  allowed  to  progress  con- 
tinuously by  contrary  motion  until  they  arrive 
at  notes  which  form  a  part  of  some  definite 
harmony  (  *  ),  as — 


from  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata 
in  Bb,  op.  106.  c.  h.  h.  p. 

CONTREDANSE  (Engl.  evumJbry-dUmce,  Ger. 
«9fi<r0ton«).     A  dance  of  English  origin,  which 


was  introduced  into  France  in  the  Regency, 
1715-28,  and  has  since  become  very  populur. 
The  music  to  the  contredanse  is  of  a  lively 
character  ;  it  is  written  either  in  2-4  or  in  6-8 
time,  and  consists  uniformly  of  eight-bar  phrases, 
each  of  which  is  usually  repeated.  [The  name 
is  a  corruption  of  the  English  Country  Danob, 
which  see.] 

Beethoven  has  written  twelve  contredoases  for 
orchestra,  from  one  of  which  he  developed  the 
finale  of  his  '  Eroica '  symphony.  Mozart  has 
also  left  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  this 
class  of  composition.  A  series  of  five  or  nx 
contredanses  forms  a  Quadrille.  b.  p. 

CONVERSI,  GiROLAMO,  was  bom  atCorreggio 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  is 
known  as  the  author  of  the  following  works : — 
Canzoni  a  5  voci;  Yenice,  G.  Scotto,  1672  ;  re- 
printed by  the  same  publisher  in  1578,  1675, 
1578,  1580,  1585,  and  1589;  Madrigali,  a  6 
voci,  lib.  1 ;  Venice,  1584  ;  iJbid,  in  4 to.  Conversi 
is  familiar  to  English  amateurs  through  his  fine 
Madrigal,  *  When  all  alone  my  pretty  love  was 
playing.'  E.  H.  p. 

COOKE,  Benjamin,  Mus.D.,  the  son  of 
Benjamin  Cooke,  a  music  publisher  in  New 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  was  bom  in  London, 
1734.  In  his  ninth  year  he  was  placed  under 
the  instmction  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  and  made  such 
rapid  progress  as  in  three  years'  time  to  be  able 
to  act  as  deputy  for  John  Robinson,  organist  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  1 7  52  he  was  appointed 
successor  to  Dr.  Pepusch  as  conductor  at  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music  In  September  1757, 
on  the  resignation  of  Bernard  Gates,  he  obtained 
the  appointment  of  master  of  the  choristers  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  on  Jan.  27, 1758,  that 
of  lay  vicar  there.  On  July  1,  1762,  on  the 
death  of  Robinson,  Cooke  was  appointed  organist 
of  the  Abbey.  In  1775  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1782  was 
admitted  to  the  same  degree  at  Oxford.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  elected  organist  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the- Fields.  He  was  an  assistant  director  at 
the  Handel  Commemoration  in  1784.  In  1789 
he  resigned  the  conductorship  of  the  Academy 
of  Ancient  Music  to  Dr.  Arnold.  He  died  in 
London,  Sept.  14,  1793,  and  was  buried  in  the 
west  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
mural  tablet,  with  a  fine  canon  (see  Augmenta- 
tion), records  his  skill  and  worth.  Dr.  Cooke's 
compositions,  which  are  voluminous,  are  for  the 
■church,  concert-room,  and  chamber.  For  the 
theatre  he  produced  nothing  except  an  ode  for 
Dr.  Delap's  tragedy,  'The  Captives,'  1786.  His 
church  music  comprises  the  fine  service  in  G 
[written  for  the  reopening  of  the  Abbey  oigan 
after  the  addition  of  the  peidal  organ  (by  Avery), 
West's  Cathedral  Organitii\t  and  one  composed 
in  1787  at  the  request  of  Lord  Heathfield  for  the 
use  of  the  garrison  in  Gibraltar ;  two  anthems 
composed  in  1748  and  1749  for  the  Founder's 
day  at  the  Charter  House ;  an  anthem  with 
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orchestral  acoompaniments  for  the  ftmeral  of 
William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  1764  ;  another 
of  the  same  deeoription,  for  the  installation  of 
the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  afterwards  Doke  of 
York,  as  Knight  of  the  Bath,  1772 ;  and  fourteen 
others,  besides  several  chants  and  psalm  and 
hymn  tunes.  For  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Masio  he  added  choruses  and  acoompaniments 
to  Pergolesi's  *  Stabat  Mater,'  1759,  and  to  Gal- 
liard's  *  Morning  Hymn'  (printed  1772);  and 
composed  an  Ode  for  Christmas  Day,  1763 ;  *The 
Syrens'  Song  to  Ulysses  * ;  Collins's  Ode  on  the 
Passions  (printed  1784) ;  an  Ode  on  Handel, 
1785 ;  Ode  on  the  Genius  of  Chatterton,  1786  ; 
and  Ode  on  the  Ring's  recovery,  1789.  But 
the  compositions  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
and  which  will  convey  his  name  to  posterity, 
are  his  numerous  and  beautiful  glees,  canons, 
etc  For  seven  of  these  (five  glees,  a  canon, 
and  a  catch)  the  Catch  Club  awarded  him  prizes. 
Dr.  Cooke  published  in  his  lifetime  a  collection 
of  his  glees,  and  a  second  collection  appeared  in 
1795  under  the  care  of  his  son  Robert.  Twenty- 
nine  glees,  and  eleven  rounds,  catches  and  canons 
by  Dr.  Cooke  are  printed  in  Warren's  collections. 
His  instrumental  compositions  consist  of  organ 
pieces,  concertos  for  the  orchestra,  marches,  and 
harpsichord  lessons.  Apart  from  his  eminence 
as  a  composer  and  practical  musician.  Dr.  Cooke 
was  one  of  the  best  and  most  learned  theorists 
of  his  time.  w.  h.  h. 

COOKE,  Henbt — 'Captain  Cooke' — was 
bom  at  Westminster  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17  th  century,  and  educated  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  of  Charles  1.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War  he  joined  the  Ring's  army,  and 
obtained,  in  1642,  a  captain's  commission. 
During  the  Commonwealth  he  subsisted  by 
teaching  music  On  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  1660,  Cooke  was  appointed  one 
of  the  gentlemen  and  master  of  the  children. 
In  1663  he  obtained  a  grant  for  himself  and  his 
successors  of  £30  per  annum  for  the  diet,  lodg- 
ing, washing,  and  teaching  of  each  of  the  children 
of  the  chapel.  In  July  1664  he  was  appointed 
'Composer  of  the  King's  private  music  for  voices,' 
at  a  yearly  salary  of  £40.  He  was  Marshal  of 
the  Corporation  of  Musicians  in  1670.  Cooke 
died  July  IS,  1672,  and  was  buried  on  July  17 
in  the  east  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  An- 
thony Wood  asserts  that  his  death  was  hastened 
by  chagrin  at  finding  himself  supplanted  in  favour 
by  Pelham  Humfrey,  who  had  been  his  pupil. 
Cooke  retained  the  title  of  '  captain '  until  his 
death.  He  composed  several  anthems,  the  words 
of  which  are  contained  in  Clifford's  collection, 
and  a  processional  hymn  which  was  performed 
at  Windsor  at  the  festival  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  April  17,  1661.  He  composed  all  the 
special  music  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  II. 
April  28,  1661.  He  also  contributed  some  of 
the  music  to  Davenant's  'First  Day's  Entertain- 
ment at  Rutland  House'  in  1656.    w.  H.  H. 


COOKE,  Nathaniel,  bom  at  Boaham,  near 
Chichester,  in  1773,  was  nephew  of  Matthew 
Cooke,  oiganist  of  St  George,  Bloomsbuiy,  from 
whom  he  received  the  chief  part  of  his  musical 
education.  He  became  oiganist  of  the  pariah 
church  of  Brighton,  for  the  use  of  the  choir  of 
which  he  published  a  Collection  of  Psalm  and 
Hymn  tunes,  including  some  of  his  own  com- 
positions, which  long  continued  in  favour.  He 
also  published  some  small  pieces  for  the  piano- 
forte, and  died  after  1820.  w.  h.  h. 

COOKE,  BoBBRT,  bom  at  Westminster  in 
1768,  son  of  Dr.  Beigamin  Cooke,  succeeded 
his  father,  on  his  death  in  1793,  as  oiganist  of 
St  Martin-in-the-Fields.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  in  1802,  he  was  appointed  organist  and 
master  of  the  choristers  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  1814  he  unfortunately  became  deranged,  and 
in  a  paroxysm  of  his  disorder  drowned  himself 
in  the  Thames,  August  18.  He  was  buried  in 
the  west  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Robert 
Cooke  composed  an  Evening  Service  in  C  and 
an  anthem,  'An  Ode  to  Friendship,'  and  several 
songs  and  glees.  Three  of  the  latter  obtained 
prizes  at  the  Catch  Club.  A  collection  of  eight 
of  his  glees  was  published  by  the  author  in 
1805.  w.  H.  H. 

COOKE,  THOMiys  Simpson,  familiarly  known 
as  Tom  Cooke,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1782. 
Evincing  early  a  taste  for  music  he  studiod 
under  his  father  [Bartlett  Cooke,  a  famous 
oboe  player  in  the  band  of  the  Smock  Alley 
Theatre. — w.  h.  o.  f.],  and  made  such  rapid 
progress  as  to  perform  in  public  a  violin  concerto 
when  only  seven  years  of  age.  He  received  In- 
straction  in  composition  from  Giordani.  When 
only  fifteen  he  was  appointed  leader  of  the  band 
at  the  theatre  in  Crow  Street,  Dublin,  in  which 
situation  he  continued  several  years,  and  com- 
posed several  musical  pieces.  [At  the  same  time 
he  kept  a  music  shop  in  Dublin,  from  1806  to 
1812. — w.  H.  o.  F.]  On  one  of  his  benefit 
nights  he  announced  himself  to  sing  the  tenor 
part  of  the  Seraskier,  in  Storaoe's  opera  'The 
Siege  of  Belgrade,'  an  experiment  which  proved 
quite  successful,  and  led  to  his  removal  to 
London,  where  he  made  ius  first  appearance,  in 
the  same  character,  at  the  English  Opera  House, 
Lyceum,  on  July  1 8, 1 8 1 8.  On  Sept  1 4, 1 8 1 5, 
he  appeared  as  Don  Carlos  in  '  The  Duenna,'  at 
Dmry  Lane  Theatre,  where  he  continued  as  a 
principal  tenor  singer  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
During  this  period,  on  one  of  his  benefit  nights, 
he  exhibited  the  versatility  of  his  talents  by 
performing  in  succession  on  the  violin,  flute, 
oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  violoncello,  double 
bass,  and  pianoforte.  In  1821  he  was  called 
'director  of  the  music  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre* 
(Quarterly  Mus.  Mag.),  About  1823  he  under- 
took, alternately  with  his  duty  as  tenor  singer, 
the  duty  of  leader  of  the  band.  In  1828-30  he 
was  one  of  the  musical  managers  of  Yauxhall 
Gardens.     Some  years  later  he  was  engaged,  at 
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Druiy  Lftne  and  Oovent  Garden,  as  director  of 
the  music  and  conductor.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  occasionally  led 
the  band  or  conducted  the  concerts.  For  several 
years  he  held  the  post  of  principal  tenor  singer 
at  the  chapel  of  the  Bavarian  Embassy,  a  poet 
he  relinquished  in  1888.  In  1846  he  succeeded 
John  Loder  as  leader  at  the  Concert  of  Antient 
Music  He  died  at  his  house  in  Great  Portland 
Street,  Feb.  26,  1848,  and  was  buried  at  Kensal 
Green  cemetery.  Cooke's  compositions  were 
numerous  and  varied.  He  wrote  much  for  the 
theatre,  but  hiB  music  of  that  description  has 
mostly  passed  out  of  memory.  As  a  glee  com- 
poser he  was  more  successful,  and  several  of  lus 
compositions  of  that  class  obtained  prizes  from 
the  Catch  and  Glee  Clubs.  As  a  singing-master 
he  had  a  deserved  reputation,  and  several  of  his 
pupils  achieved  distinction ;  amongst  them  Miss 
M.  Tree,  Mrs.  Austin,  Miss  Povey,  Miss  Rain- 
forth,  the  Misses  A.  and  M.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  singing, 
which  was  much  esteemed.  Cooke's  principal 
dramatic  pieces  were : — 

Ffvderlok  the  Gnat,  1814 ;  The  KWa  Prazy.  1818 ;  The  Coant  of 
AnJoa.1816;  ATkleof  OtherTl]nea(wIthBoahM).188S:  Hie  Wager. 
orTrhe  Midnight  Hour,  1805;  Aho  B»tmn  (adapted  tram  Weber). 
Oberon.  or,  Hie  Charmed  Horn,  1828  (ditto) :  The  White  Lady  (from 
Boleldiea).  October  1828;  XalTlna.  1S96:  The  B07  of  Bentillana. 
1889;  Isidore  de  Morlda  (from  Stoimoe).  1898;  The  Brigand.  1839. 
one  aonglnwhkh.  'GentteZlteUa.' attained  great  popalarity;  Peter 
the  Great.  18S9;  The  Dragon'e  Gift.  1880;  The  Joe  Wltdi.  18S1; 
Hyder  All.  1831;  St.  Fatelek'e  Bre,  18S3;  King  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Bound  IMile.  18SS;  addlUonal  songs  for  A  Mld- 
amuner  yigbt's  Dream.  1840.  He  arranged  Airs  and  Galatea  tor 
the  stage  In  1848.  and  prodnoed  The  roUias  of  a  Night  in  184B. 

His  adaptations  of  foreign  operas  conformed  to 
the  fashion  in  vogue  in  his  time,  %,e,  he  omitted 
much  that  the  composer  wrote,  and  supplied 
its  place  by  compositions  of  his  own.  He  pub- 
lished '  Six  Glees  for  three  and  four  voices '  in 
1844,  besides  many  singly.  Among  his  glees 
which  gained  prizes  were  '  Hail !  bounteous 
Nature,'  1829  ;  'Come,  spirits  of  air,'  1830  ; 
'Let  us  drain  the  nectared  bowl,'  1830  ;  'Thou 
beauteous  spark  of  heavenly  birth,'  1832  ;  *  O 
fair  are  thy  flowerets,'  1836 ;  he  likewise  obtained 
a  prize  for  lus  catch,  '  Let's  have  a  catch  and 
not  a  glee,'  1882.  Cooke  had  considerable 
abilities  as  a  wit  and  humorist.  His  eldest  son, 
Henry  Anoelo  Michael  (commonly  known  as 
Grattak)  Cooke,  bom  1809,  was  educated  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  1822-28,  and  for 
many  years  held  the  post  of  principal  oboe  in 
all  the  best  orchestras,  and  was  band-master  of 
the  second  regiment  of  Life  Guards,  1849-56. 
[He  died  at  Harting,  Sussex,  Sept  12,  1889. 
JBriL  Mus.  Biog,]  w.  h.  h. 

COOMBE,  William  Francis,  son  of  a  sing- 
ing-master at  Plymouth,  was  bom  there  in  1786. 
Commencing  his  musical  studies  under  his 
father,  he  subsequently  prosecuted  them  under 
Churchill,  and  finally  under  Jackson  of  Exeter. 
In  1800  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  organist 
of  Chard,  which  he  in  two  years  resigned  for 
that  of  Totnes,  which  he  in  turn  gave  up,  after 
holding  it  for  nine  years,  for  the  like  place  at 


Chelmsford,  1811-22.  He  published  sevoal 
pianoforte  pieces  of  his  composition,  and  died 
about  1850.  w.  h.  h. 

COOMBS,  Jambs  Mobeis,  was  bora  at  Salis- 
bury in  1769.  He  was  a  chorister  of  the 
cathedral  in  1776-84  under  Dr.  Stephens  and 
Parry.  In  1789  he  was  appointed  organist  at 
Chippenham,  and  retained  that  place  until  his 
death,  March  7,  1820.  His  published  works 
consist  of  a  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,  songs,  glees, 
a  set  of  canzonets,  and  a  selection  of  psalm 
tunes.  w.  H.  H. 

COOPER,  GsoBOS,  son  of  the  assistant  or- 
gamst  to  St  Paul's  ;  bora  in  Lambeth,  July  7, 
1820.  HiB  quickness  of  ear,  readiness  of  exeoa- 
tion,  and  taste  for  good  music,  developed  them- 
selves very  early,  and  his  road  to  the  organ  was 
smoothed  by  an  old  harpsichord  with  pedals 
and  two  rows  of  keys,  on  which  the  lad  practised 
at  all  available  times.  When  eleven  years  old 
he  often  took  the  service  at  St  Paul's  for  his 
father,  and  at  the  Festivals  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy  it  was  the  delight  of  Attwood  (then 
chief  organist)  to  make  him  extemporise.  On 
one  such  occasion  Mendelssohn  is  said  to  have 
remarked  and  praised  him.  At  thirteen  and  a 
half  he  was  made  orgamst  of  St  Benet,  Pftul's 
Wharf.  On  Attwood's  death  he  became  assist- 
ant organist  of  St  Paul's,  vice  his  father  resigned ; 
in  1886  organist  of  St  Ann  and  St  Agnes ; 
and  on  the  death  of  lus  fother,  in  1843,  suc- 
ceeded him  at  St  Sepulchre's,  and  became 
singing-master  and  organist  to  Christ's  Hospital 
as  well  On  the  death  of  J.  B.  Sale,  in  1856, 
he  was  appointed  orgamst  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
He  died  in  London,  Oct  2, 1876,  much  regretted. 

Cooper  did  much  to  familiarise  his  hearers 
with  the  works  of  Bach  and  other  great  com- 
posers, which  he  played  in  a  noble  style.  His 
Organ  ArrangemeTUSf  Organises  Manual,  and 
OrgamisCa  Aanstant,  are  well  known,  and  so 
is  his  Introduetion  to  the  Organ,  long  the  only 
work  of  its  kind  in  England.  These  were  his 
only  publications  of  any  moment  He  had  a 
strong  taste  for  natural  science,  and  divided 
his  time  between  the  organ,  his  ferns,  and 
photography. 

COOPER,  Richard.  Notable  as  the  first 
who  engraved  music  in  Scotland,  his  earliest 
work  being  the  small  oblong  volume  of  music 
which  Allan  Ramsay,  about  1725,  issued  as  a 
companion  to  his  Tea- Table  Miscellany,  This 
work  is  now  so  scarce  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
more  than  one  perfect  copy  exists ;  its  title  is 
'  Musick  for  Allan  Ramsay's  Collection  of  Scots 
Songs,  set  by  Alexander  Stuart  .  .  .  engraved 
by  R.  Cooper.'  Other  early  Scottish  collec- 
tions engraved  by  Cooper  are :  Adam  Craig's, 
1730  ;  Oswald's  'Minuets,' advertised  in  1734  ; 
M'Gibbon's  '  Six  Sonatas,'  1740  ;  and  his  '  Col- 
lections of  Scots  Tunes,'  three  books,  1742, 
1746,  and  1755.  Besides  music -engraving, 
Cooper  did   other  work^   including  the    fint 
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portrait  of  Allan  Ramsay  prefixed  to  an  edition 
of  hia  'Poems'  in  1728.  The  ScoU  Magazine 
records  the  death  of  Cooper,  which  oooorred  on 
Jan.  20,  1764.  F.  K. 

COPERARIO,  John,  was  an  Englishman 
named  Cooper,  who,  having  Italianised  his  name 
during  a  sojourn  in  Italy  before  1604,  continued 
the  use  of  it  after  his  return  to  England.  He 
was  a  composer  for  and  performer  on  the  lute 
and  yiol  da  gamba,  and  the  musical  instructor 
of  the  children  of  James  I.  In  1606  he  pub- 
lished 'Funeral  Teares  for  the  Death  of  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Earle  of  Deyonshire: 
figured  in  seayen  songes,  whereof  size  are  so 
set  forth  that  the  wordes  may  be  exprest  by  a 
treble  voice  alone  to  the  Lute  and  Base  Yioll, 
or  else  that  the  meane  part  may  be  added,  if 
any  shall  afifeot  more  ftUneese  of  parts.  The 
seaventh  is  made  in  forme  of  a  Dialogue  and  can 
not  be  sung  without  two  voyces.  *  He  composed 
the  music  to  '  The  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple 
and  6raye*s  Inn,'  performed  at  Whitehall,  Feb. 
20,  1612-13.  In  1618  he  published  <  Songs  of 
Mourning  bewailing  the  untimely  dea^  of 
Prince  Henry.  Worded  by  Tho.  Ciunpion  and 
set  forth  to  bee  sung  with  one  voyce  to  the 
Lute  or  YiolL'  He  contributed  three  of  the 
songs  to  the  masque  performed  at  Whitehall  on 
St.  Stephen's  Night,  1614,  and  supplied  much 
of  the  music  in  *  The  Masque  of  Flowers '  pre- 
sented in  the  same  place  on  Twelfth  Night  in 
the  same  year,  both  masques  being  given  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset 
and  Lady  Frances  Howard.  He  composed  a 
set  of  Fancies  for  the  organ  for  Charles  I.,  the 
manuscript  of  which  is  still  extant  in  the  Royal 
Library,  and  numerous  Fancies  for  viols  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  library.  He  contributed 
two  vocal  pieces  to  '  The  Teares  or  Lamentacions 
of  a  SorrowfuU  Soule, '  published  by  Sir  William 
Leighton  in  1614.  Coperario  was  the  master 
of  Henry  and  William  Lawes.  He  died  in 
1627.  w.  H.  H. 

COPPOLA,  PiKB  Antonio,  bom  Dea  11, 
1798,  at  Castrogiovanni  in  Sicily,  son  of  a 
musician,  studied  at  the  Real  CoUegio  di  Musica 
at  Naples.  His  first  opera,  '  II  Figlio  bandito ' 
(1816)  was  well  received,  and  lus  'Nina  pazza 
per  amore'  (Rome,  1885),  was  performeid  in 
every  town  of  Italy,  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Lisbon, 
Spain,  Mexico,  and,  as  an  op^ra-comique  with 
the  title  of  <£va,'  in  Paris  (1839).  In  1886 
he  composed  'Ebrichetta  oi  Baienfeld'  for 
Vienna,  and  this  was  followed  by  '  Gli  lUinese ' 
(Turin),  one  of  his  best  works ;  and  *  La  bella 
Celeste  degli  Spadari '  (Milan,  1887).  At  the 
Royal  Theatre  in  LLsbon  he  produced  *  Qiovanna 
l^ '  f  1841),  and  *  In^  de  Castro '  (1842).  In 
1848  ne  returned  to  Italy,  and  composed  five 
more  operas,  which  were  less  successful  than  lus 
earlier  works,  and  he  finally  returned  to  his  post 
at  Lisbon.  Coppola  might  have  taken  a  higher 
place  had  he  not  come  into  competition  with 


Rossini  Some  masses,  litanies,  and  other  church 
compositions  are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  at 
Naples.     He  died  Nov.  18,  1877.      M.  a  a 

COPULA,  a  species  of  discant,  generally  em- 
ployed at  the  dose  of  crgamwm  purum  on  the 
penultimate  note  of  the  unmeasured  plain-song 
tenor.  Franco  defines  it  as  *  velox  disoantns  ad 
invicem  copulatus '  (Coussemaker,  Scriptores,  i. 
188a),  to  which,  at  a  later  date  (1851),  the 
author  of  the  Quatuor  Ftiitcipalia  adds :  '  siouti 
est  brevis  partita  sive  fracta  in  semibrevibua, 
et  semibrevis  in  minimia,  quae  oopulaii  aive 
computari  debent  ad  unam  perfeotionem '  (t6. 
iv.  2955).  The  following  example  ia  given  by 
Franco: — 


8ya 


^^ 


and  this,  in  three  parts,  by  Walter  of  Odington 
(ib.  L  248a) : 


8Tm 
lower. 


^^ 


The  term  was  not  confined  to  this  practice 
of  embellishing  the  Jinis  punetorum,  but  was 
applied  to  any  sort  of  flowery  discant  on  one  or 
more  notes  :  *  Copula,  id  est  floritun '  (ib.  iv. 
278a),  *  Copula  est  id  ubicumque  sit  multitude 
punctorum,' '  quae  multum  valet  ad  discantum, 
quia  discantus  nunquam  perfeote  scitur  nisi 
mediante  copula'  (ib.  L  114a). 

Theodoric  de  Campo  (ib.  iii  189a)  uses  copula 
as  a  synonym  for  ligatwra,  i.e.  a  group  of  notes 
bound  together  in  one  figure  ;  and  Johannes  de 
Qarlandia  in  one  passage  (ib.  i.  1165)  tells  us 
that  the  hooket  (q.v.)  was  sometimes  called 
copula ;  but  no  other  writer  supports  either  of 
these  usages  of  the  word.  J.  F.  R.  s. 

COPYRIGHT  IN  MUSIC.  Musical  Copy- 
right consists  of  two  almost  distinct  elements, 
which,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  technical 
language,  are  embraced  in  a  single  expression. 
These  elements  are,  in  the  fiist  place,  the  right 
to  copy  or  Copyright  in  the  strict  sense,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  the  right  to  perform  or  Per- 
forming Right.  It  will  be  necessary  to  preserve 
this  distinction  through  the  following  divisions, 
under  which  the  subject  of  musical  copyright 
may  be  conveniently  discussed. 

I.  The  Acquisition  of  Ooftiuoht 
A.  Domsstic  Copyright 
(L)  Copyright  in  the  strict  mnse. — ^An  un- 
published musical  work,  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  be,  is  protected  by  the  common  law  until 
the  moment  of  its  first  authorised  publication. 
As  to  music  when  published,  the  Copyright 
Act,  1842  (5  It  6  Vict  c  45)  s.  8  p^vides  that 
the  copyright  in  every  book  (which  by  a.  2 
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includes  a  sheet  of  music)  shall  endure  for  the 
author's  life  and  for  seven  years  from  his  death, 
or  for  forty- two  years  from  the  first  publication, 
whichever  period  is  longest.  If  the  music  is 
published  after  the  author's  death,  the  copyright 
endures  for  forty -two  years  from  publication. 
The  publication  must  be  British,  but  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  composer  to 
be  a  British  subject  or  even  to  be  resident  in  the 
British  dominions  at  the  date  of  publication. 
The  music  for  which  copyright  is  sought  need 
not  be  separately  published  ;  it  may  be  issued  in 
one  volume  with  other  music  which  is  not  the 
subject  of  copyright  or  for  which  no  copyright 
is  sought.  But  it  must  be  '  original.'  '  Original 
music,'  however,  will  include,  inter  cUict,  an 
adaptation  of  an  old  air  or  a  pianoforte  arrange- 
ment of  an  opera  which  is  not  the  subject  of  copy- 
right. 'Originality,'  indeed,  is,  in  every  case, 
a  question  of  fact,  and  depends  on  the  amount 
of  skiU  or  intelligence  which  has  been  expended 
in  producing  the  music  for  which  copyright 
is  sought.  Handel  for  instance,  might  have 
found  it  hard  to  secure  a  valid  copyright  for 
his  work  in  certain  notorious  cases,  e.g,  for  the 
minuet  in  '  Samson,'  though  the  Courts  do  not 
demand  a  very  high  standard  of  *  originality.' 

The  owners  of  the  copyright  will  be  the  com- 
poser and  his  assigns  (the  assignment  must  be  in 
writing),  but  where  a  person  has  commissioned 
a  work  on  the  terms  that  the  copyright  shall 
belong  to  him  and  has  paid  for  it,  the  copyright 
will  he  in  him  (Copyright  Act,  1842,  s.  18). 

(iL)  PeTforming  Rigkt. — This  may,  and  often 
does,  belong  to  persons  other  than  those  who  own 
the  right  to  print  the  music  or  the  words  (if  any) 
of  the  composition.  All  questions  concerning  it 
must  now  be  decided  on  four  statutes : — Drama- 
tic Copyright  Act,  1 888  (3  &  4  WilL  IV.  c.  1 6) ; 
Copyright  Act,  1842  (5  &  6  Vict  c.  46)  ;  Copy- 
right (Musical  Compositions)  Act,  1882  (45  k 
46  Vict,  c  40) ;  and  Copjrright  (Musical  Com- 
positions) Act,  1888  (61  k  62  Vict  c  17).  The 
result  of  these  enactments,  though  not  fr«e  from 
doubt,  appears  to  be  as  follows : — The  composer 
of  a  musical  work  and  his  assigns,  whether  such 
musical  work  be  a  *  dramatic  piece '  or  not,  have 
the  performing  right  in  perpetuity  if  the  com- 
position has  not  been  publidy  performed  ;  if  it 
is  publicly  performed,  then  they  have  the  per- 
forming right  from  the  date  of  the  first  public 
performance  for  the  same  period  as  that  set  out 
in  section  (i.)  above,  and  the  performing  right 
extends  to  all  public  performances  or  representa- 
tions. An  assignment  of  copyright  will  not 
assign  the  performing  right,  unless  there  be  a 
written  assignment,  which  either  specifically  or 
by  sufficient  general  words  passes  the  performing 
right.  Where  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright 
in  any  musical  composition  desires  to  retain  the 
right  of  public  performance,  he  must  print  a 
notice  to  that  effect  on  the  title-page  of  every 
copy.     Where  the  copyright  in  the  strict  sense 


and  the  performing  right  have  beoome  vested  in 
different  owners  before  publication,  orwhere  they 
have  become  so  vested  after  publication  but  the 
notice  reserving  the  performing  right  has  been 
duly  printed  on  each  copy  before  such  vesting, 
then  the  proprietor  of  the  performing  right,  if 
he  desires  to  retain  such  right,  must  give  notice 
to  the  owner  of  the  copyright  in  the  strict  sense 
to  print  the  aforesaid  notice  on  each  copy  or 
on  each  future  copy,  as  the  case  may  be,  under 
penalty  of  £40. 

A  reservation  of  performing  right,  which  is 
partial  only,  applying,  for  instance,  only  to 
performance  in  music  halls,  was  not  disapproved 
of  by  the  Courts,  when  it  came  before  them,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  valid. 

Publication  before  performance  does  not  de- 
prive the  composer  or  his  assigns  of  their 
exclusive  performing  right 

B.  IfUtrnalional  and  Colonial  Copyright 
International  Copyright  is  governed  by  the 
International  Copyright  Act  1886  (49  k  60 
Vict  c  83),  the  Berne  Convention  of  1886,  the 
Additional  Act  of  Paris  of  1896,  and  Orders  in 
Council  dated  respectively  November  28,  1887, 
and  March  7, 1898,  as  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  dependencies  and  the  States  who  acceded 
to  and  have  not  seceded  from  the  Convention 
and  Act,  viz. :  Germany,  Belgium,  Spain, 
France,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Monaco,  Switzerland, 
Tunis,  Haiti,  and  Japan.  Norway  acceded  to  the 
Convention  but  not  to  the  Act  A  separate  but 
similar  convention  exists  between  Great  Britain 
and  Austria-Hungary.  The  consequent  position 
of  these  States  as  regards  musical  copyright  is 
as  follows : — Composers  belonging  to  any  of  these 
States  and  their  assigns  enjoy  in  all  the  other 
States  for  their  works,  whether  unpublished  or 
published  for  the  first  time  in  one  of  the  States, 
the  same  rights  as  the  laws  of  such  States  grant 
to  natives  ;  and  the  same  privilege  belongs  to 
composers  who,  though  not  citizens  of  any  of 
these  States,  publish  for  the  first  time  a  work 
in  one  of  them.  To  secure  a  copyright  in  Great 
Britain,  the  work  must  be  such  as  would  secure 
a  copyright  both  in  its  country  of  origin  and 
in  Great  Britain.  In  the  case  of  unpublished 
works  the  country  of  the  composer  is  regarded 
as  the  country  of  origin. 

The  protection  covers,  besides  the  making  of 
copies,  the  public  representation  of  dramatico- 
musical  works  (which  expression  embraces  chore- 
graphic  works  in  the  countries  whose  legislation 
impliedly  includes  them),  whether  pubUshed  or 
not  and  whether  translated  or  nut,  and  also  the 
public  representation  of  unpublished  musical 
works,  and  of  published  musical  works  which 
bear  such  a  reservation  of  the  performing  right 
as  has  been  described  in  section  A.  (ii. )  above. 
But  the  public  representation  of  translations  is 
only  prohibited  as  long  as  an  exclusive  right  of 
translation  exists,  and  the  period  of  prohibition 
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will  be  out  down  to  ten  jean  if  the  withor  lias 
not  exercised  his  right  of  translation  within  that 
time. 

Great  Britain  gives  a  work  the  same  rights 
and  the  same  term  of  copyright  as  it  would 
haye  enjoyed  had  it  been  first  published  or 
performed  in  Great  Britain,  so  long  as  they  are 
not  greater  than  those  ei\joyed  in  the  country 
of  origin. 

Special  mention  is  made  of  the  prohibition  of 
oolourable  breaches  of  musical  copyright  by 
adaptations  and  arrangements,  and  authority  is 
given  to  competent  persons  in  each  country  to 
seize  pirated  copies  in  accordance  with  their 
domestic  law.  But  it  is  declared  that  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  instruments  for  the 
mechanical  reproduction  of  copyright  airs  shall 
not  be  considered  a  oreach  of  musical  copyright. 

The  foreign  composer  (or  the  publisher  in 
the  case  of  anonymous  or  pseudonymous  works) 
and  their  assigns  may  sue  in  this  country  in 
respect  of  an  alleged  breach  of  copyright  com- 
mitted here,  but  the  British  Courts  will  not 
entertain  a  suit  brought  by  a  British  composer 
in  respect  of  a  breach  of  copyright  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  in  one  of  the  other  States. 

As  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  a  declaration  of  the  President 
made  under  an  Act  of  Congress  of  March  8, 
1891,  an  English  composer  may  obtain  copyright 
in  the  United  States  for  a  musical  composition 
on  delivering  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  before 
publication  the  title  and  two  copies  of  the  com- 
position. These  copies  need  not,  in  the  case 
of  music,  be  printed  in  the  United  States.  The 
copyright  is  given  for  twenty-eight  years,  but  it 
can  be  extended  for  fourteen  more  years  on  a 
repetition  of  the  original  formalities,  and  covers 
the  right  to  copy,  the  right  to  import,  and  the 
right  to  perform. 

The  Colonies  are  included  in  the  application 
of  the  Copyright  Acts  by  International  Copy- 
right Act  1886,  s.  8  (1),  subject  to  the  terms 
of  any  Colonial  statutes  or  ordinances.  Thus, 
subject  as  above,  music,  if  first  published  or 
performed  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire,  is 
protected  in  every  other  part.  Reference  should 
also  be  made  to  Colonial  Copyright  Act  1847 
(10  k  11  Vict.  c.  96),  whereby,  on  provision 
being  made  to  protect  the  composers,  foreign 
reprints  of  British  copyright  works  may  be  im- 
ported into  certain  British  possessions. 

II.  Thb  Infringement  op  Copyright 
Infringement  may  be  committed  either  by 
direct  piracy,  that  is  to  say,  by  publishing  or  per- 
forming a  direct  reproduction  of  the  copyright 
work,  or  by  what  may  be  called  lyric  larceny — 
the  improper  embodiment  of  the  ideas  of  another 
in  a  work  which  purports  to  be  one's  own. 
Whether  there  has  been  infringement  or  not  is 
always  a  question  of  fact,  but  it  may  be  said 
generally  that  there  can  only  be  infringement 


if  the  taking  be  substantial  and  such  as  to  detract 
in  a  substantial  degree  from  the  monopoly  which 
belongs  to  the  work^  the  copyright  of  which  ia 
alleged  to  have  been  infringed,  and  if  the  work 
which  is  alleged  to  infringe  it  does  not  itself 
display  so  much  intelligence  and  novelty  as  to 
take  it  out  of  the  domain  of  infringement. 
Glazounov's  use  for  symphonic  purposes  of  a 
theme  from  'Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,'  for 
instance,  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of 
copyright,  nor  could  the  inarch  in  *Tannhauser' 
have  been  held  to  be  an  infringement  of  Agathe's 
great  air  in  *Der  FreisohUtz.'  But,  if  the 
above  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  manner  in 
which  the  reproduction  is  made  is  immaterial, 
and  so  is  the  inma  or  mala  Jides  of  the  reproducer 
and  the  fact  that  the  unauthorised  copies  have 
not  been  sold  but  distributed  gratis. 

It  has  been  held  to  be  an  infringement  of 
Copyright  in  the  strict  sense  to  publish  valses 
and  quadrilles  based  upon  sirs  or  portions  of 
airs  from  a  copjrright  opera,  or  to  make  a  piano- 
forte arrangement  of  the  score  of  a  copyright 
opera.  And  a  person,  who  has  adapted  an  old 
air,  adding  his  own  words  and  accompaniments, 
may  sue  as  proprietor  of  the  whole  for  a  breach 
of  copyright  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  recently  held  that  the  reproduction  of 
copyright  music  on  perforated  rolls  for  use  in 
a  mechanical  organ  was  not  a  'copy'  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Copyright  Acts,  although 
the  time  and  expression  marks  of  the  original 
were  written  on  ihe  rolls. 

Performing  Right  has  been  held  to  have  been 
infringed  by  the  performance  of  an  opera  resoored 
from  the  copjrright  pianoforte  and  vocal  scores 
of  an  opera,  the  full  score  of  which  had  not  ob- 
tained copyright,  and  by  the  singing  of  isolated 
songs  from  an  opera,  the  words  of  which  were 
copyright. 

It  is  a  condition  precedent  to  an  action  for 
the  infringement  of  the  copyright  of  a  published 
work  that  the  work  should  have  been  registered 
at  Stationers'  Hall ;  the  register  must  contain 
the  title  of  the  work,  the  name  and  abode  of 
the  publisher  and  the  proprietor,  and  the  date 
of  first  publication.  Where  the  work  has  been 
performed  but  not  published,  the  register  must 
contain  the  same  particulars,  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  time  and  place  of  first  performance 
for  the  date  of  first  publication.  Registration 
appears  to  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
performing  right  as  well  as  of  copyright  proper, 
and  assignments  of  performing  right  should  be 
entered  on  the  register.  But  registration  is  not 
required  in  the  case  of  foreign  works  which  fall 
under  the  international  arrangements.  For  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  protection  in  colonies  which 
have  a  registry  of  their  own,  entry  must  be  made 
in  such  register. 

The  persons  who  are  liable  for  infringement 
of  performing  right  seem  to  be  those  who  are 
actually  responsible   by  themselves  or  their 
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•gents  for  the  unauthorised  performance,  or  who 
take  part  therein.  But  it  is  expressly  provided 
that  in  the  case  of  musical  compositions,  other 
than  operas  and  stage  plays  performed  in  a  duly 
licensed  plaoe,  the  proprietor,  tenant,  or  occupier 
of  the  place  where  the  performance  is  given  is 
not  liable  unless  he  wilfully  causes  or  permits 
the  performance,  knowing  it  to  be  unauthorised. 

The  remedies  obtainable  are  (i.)  in  the  case 
of  copyright  in  the  strict  sense,  damages,  account 
of  profits,  deliyeiy  up  of  copies,  and  an  ii^unc- 
tion  to  restrain  unauthorised  reproductions, 
(ii.)  In  the  case  of  performing  right,  damages, 
viz.  40s.  for  each  unauthorised  performance,  or 
the  benefit  arising  from  the  representation,  or 
the  injury  sustained  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
right,  whichever  is  greatest ;  but  in  the  case  of 
musical  compositions,  other  than  operas  or  stage 
plays  performed  in  a  duly  licensed  place,  the 
damages  and  costs  are  in  the  absolute  discretion 
of  the  Court.  An  injunction  to  restrain  un- 
authorised performances  may  also  be  obtained. 
In  either  case  the  action  must  be  brought  within 
twelve  months  of  the  offence  in  respect  of  which 
it  is  instituted,  (iii  )  In  the  case  of  unpublished 
works,  there  may  be  a  common  law  action  for 
an  injunction  and  damages. 

By  the  Musical  (Summary  Proceedings)  Copy- 
right Act  1902  (2  Edw.  VII.  c.15),  a  Court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  may,  if  the  owner  of  tlie 
copyright  satisfies  it  by  evidence  that  pirated 
copies  of  music  are  being  carried  about  or  offered 
for  sale,  authorise  a  constable  to  seize  them 
without  warrant,  or  a  constable  may  seize  any 
supposed  pirated  copies  at  the  request  in  writing 
of  the  owner  of  the  copyright  or  of  his  agent 
duly  authorised  in  writing  and  at  the  owner's 
risk.  The  latter  course  is  the  more  usual  In 
either  case  the  copies  are  taken  before  the  Court 
and  forfeited,  destroyed,  or  otherwise  dealt  with 
at  the  Court's  discretion  on  proof  that  they  are 
infringements  of  copyright  The  effectiveness 
of  the  Act,  which  constitutes  quite  a  new  de- 
parture in  English  legislation,  must  largely 
depend  on  the  character  of  each  Court  and  its 
readiness,  when  dealing  with  such  a  difficult 
matter  as  infringement  of  musical  copyright, 
to  dispense  with  technicalities  in  the  interests 
of  substantial  justice.  But  the  owner  of  the 
copyright  ought  to  be  prepared  with  proper 
evidence  of  his  copyright  and  of  its  infringe- 
ment by  any  particular  copies,  and  he  ought  to 
be  caref^il  to  authorise  his  agent,  if  he  employs 
one,  in  writing  to  take  measures  in  respect  of 
each  particular  musical  work  of  which  he  wishes 
him  to  effect  the  seizure.  The  Musical  Copy- 
right Bill  of  1904  proposes  to  remedy  certain 
defects  in  the  Act  of  1902,  as  displayed  by 
recent  decisions,  by  imposing  penalties  for  the 
printing,  vending,  importing,  exporting,  and 
possessing  of  copies  or  plates  of  pirated  musical 
works,  imless  the  accused  shows  he  had  no 
guilty  knowledge;    by  conferring  powers  of 


apprehension  and  search ;  and  by  permitting 
the  destruction  of  such  copies  and  plates,  where 
the  person  who  has  dealt  with  or  possessed 
them  cannot  be  found  and  does  not  necessarily 
claim  them  within  twenty-eight  days.     o.  s.  b. 

COQUARD,  Arthur,  French  composer,  bom 
in  Paris,  May  26, 1846,  of  a  family  of  Burgundian 
origin*  Simultaneously  with  his  legal  studies, 
he  began  in  1865  to  work  at  harmony  with 
C^sar  Franck,  but  in  the  following  year  and 
for  five  years  afterwards  circumstances  obliged 
him  to  discontinue  his  musical  studies.  Having 
taken  the  degree  of  'Dr.  jur.'  in  1870- he 
accepted  the  post  of  secretary  to  a  member  of 
the  Senate ;  but,  supported  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  Franck,  he  devoted  himself  once  more 
to  composition,  and  in  1876  produced  a  ballade 
for  bsiitone  and  orchestra,  'Le  Chant  des 
£p^.'  After  a  second  interval  of  musical 
inactivity,  lasting  till  1881,  numerous  works 
were  written,  most  of  which  were  lyric  or 
dramatic  scenes  for  voice  and  orchestra,  such  as 
'  Cassandre,' '  Hdro  et  L^ndre '  (1881),  <  Chris- 
tophe  Colomb,' '  Andromaque,'  symphonic  works 
on  'Ossian,'  etc.,  a  sacred  trilogy,  *  Jeanne 
d'Arc,'  and  choruses  to  Racine's  '  Esther,'  H.  de 
Bomier's  'Agamemnon,'  and  Longhaye's  'Hel- 
vetia.' His  works  for  the  stage  indude '  L'£p^e 
du  Boi'  (two  acts.  Angers,  1884);  'Le  Mari 
d'un  Jour'  (three  acts,  Op^ra  Comique,  1886) ; 
'  La  Jacquerie '  (four  acts,  Monte  Carlo,  1895), 
completed  from  a  fragment  left  by  ^ouara 
Lalo;  'Jahel'  ^four  acts,  Lyons,  1900);  'La 
Troupe  Jolicoeur  (three  acts  and  prologue,  Op^ra 
Comique,  1902V  Coquard,  as  musical  critic  to 
Le  Mondef  published  there  an  excellent  sketch 
of  C^sar  Franck.  He  received  from  the  Aca- 
demic dee  Beaux  Arts  the  'Prix  Bordin'  for 
his  book  De  laMusique  enFrance  depute  Jtameau» 
Since  1892  he  has  been  lecturer  at  the  national 
institution  for  the  blind.  Coquard's  music  is  dis- 
tinguished by  clearness,  charm,  and  exact  dra- 
matic sentiment,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  noble  classical  traditions,  happily 
united  to  modem  harmonic  science.        o.  f. 

COR  ANGLAIS  (Ital.  Conw  Inglese;  Germ. 
Englieches  Horny,  A  tenor  oboe,  standing  in 
the  key  of  F,  and  therefore  speaking  a  fifth 
lower  than  the  ordinary  oboe.  It  has  the  same 
scale  and  compass  as  the  latter  instmment,  from 
E  or  £b  in  the  bass,  to  about  A  or  Bb  above 
the  treble  clef.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  oboe  that  the  basset-horn  does  to  the  clari- 
net, hence  frequent  confHision  between  the  two 
instruments.  [The  instmment  is  a  refined  de- 
velopment of  tne  tenor  pommer  (see  Pommer), 
and  \b  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  '  oboe  da 
cacoia'  (?.«.)  found  in  Bach's  scores,  and  pos- 
sibly to  the  '  chalumeau '  of  Gluck's  operas,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  latter  was  an  instm- 
ment of  cylindrical  bore.] 

Beethoven  wrote  a  fine  trio  for  two  oboes  and 
cor  anglais,  numbered  as  op.   29,  but  more 
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oorreotly  aa  op.  87  ;  also  a  set  of  variatioiui 
on  'La  ci  darem/  which  though  performed  at 
Yienna  on  Dec.  23,  1797,  are  still  in 
MS.  [A  striking  instance  of  the  use 
of  the  cor  anglais  is  in  the  opening  of 
Act  III.  of  'Tristan' ;  and  Meyerbeer, 
Hal^yy,  Ambroise  Thomas,  and  other 
modem  composers  nse  it  firequently.] 
It  has  a  peculiar  wailing  and  melan- 
choly tone,  which  is  very  effective,  but 
it  is  difficult  and  somewhat  treacher- 
ous in  the  orchestra.  [A  view  has  been 
recently  advanced  that  the  name 
'  Cor  Anglais '  should  be  '  Cor  Angl6 ' 
(angled  horn),  the  difficulty  about 
the  accepted  name  being  that  there  is 
nothing  distinctively  English  about 
the  instrument,  whereas  many  early 
specimens  are  bent  at  an  angle  in 
tiie  middle  of  their  length.  The  name 
is  known  to  have  been  given,  however, 
to  instruments  bent  in  a  sweep  rather 
than  at  an  angle,  and  therefore  the 
origin  of  the  designation  must  at 
present  remain  uncertain.]  w.  H.  s. ; 
with  additions  in  square  brackets 
by  D.  J.  B. 

CORANTO.     See  Courante. 

CORBETT,  Feancisque,  whose 
real  name  was  Francesco  Corbetti  or 
Corbetta,  bom  at  Pa  via  about  1620, 
died  in  Paris  in  March  1681  ;  the 
best  player  of  his  time  on  the  guitar. 
After  travelling  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  he  settled  for  a  time  at 
the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
who  sent  him  in  1666  to  Louis  XIV. 
He  stayed  for  a  few  years  in  the 
French  court,  and  then  came  to  Eng- 
land, where   Charles  II.    appointed       

him  to  an  office  in  the  Queen's  household,  with 
a  large  salary,  and  provided  him  with  a  wife. 
[He  was  in  Paris  again  in  1669,  and  once 
more  in  London  in  1677  {QueHen- Lexikon)."] 
His  best  pupils  were  De  Vabray,  De  Vis^, 
and  M^dard,  who  vnrote  a  curious  epitaph  on 
him.  M.  c.  0. 

CORBETT,  William,  an  eminent  English 
violinist  at  the  commencement  of  the  18th 
century,  composed  for  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Theatre  1700-3,  undertaking  its  direction  in 
1705-11.  He  was  leader  of  the  band  at  the 
Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket  on  its  first  open- 
ing in  1 705.  On  the  production  of  Handel's  '  Ri- 
naldo'  in  1711  a  new  set  of  instrumentalists  was 
introduced  into  the  opera  orchestra,  and  Corbett, 
quitting  his  position  in  the  Queen's  band,  went 
to  Italy,  and  resided  for  some  years  at  Rome, 
returning  and  giving  a  concert  in  Hickford's 
Rooms  in  1714  (April  28).  He  was  appointed 
to  the  royal  band  of  music,  where  his  name 
appears  firom  1716  to  1747.  But  for  some 
part  of  this  time  he  travelled  in  Italy,  making 


occasional  visits  to  Yenice,  Milan,  Florence, 
Cremona,  Bologna,  Naples,  etc.,  amaswing  dur- 
ing the  time  a  large  collection  of  music,  and  a 
most  valuable  assemblage  of  Italian  violiios,  etc 
Those  acquainted  with  his  circumstances  were 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  ability  to  make  these 
purchases  except  by  the  supposition  that  he  waa 
a  Government  spy,  employed  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  Pretender.  Corbett  returned 
to  England  in  1740,  and  seems  to  have  resumed 
his  position  in  the  royal  band.  He  died,  at  an 
advanced  age,  Maroh  7,  1747-8.  By  his  will 
he  bequeathed  his  ooUection  of  instruments  to 
Gresham  College,  pfoviding  also  for  the  stii>end 
of  a  person  to  show  them,  and  for  their  care. 
The  college  authorities,  however,  rejected  the 
gift  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  room  in  the 
college  for  its  reception,  and  the  instruments 
were  consequently  sold  by  auction  '  at  the  Great 
Room  over  against  Beaufort  Buildings,  in  the 
Strand,  formerly  the  Hoop  Tavern, 'on  Saturday, 
March  9,  1751.  Corbett's  collection  of  music 
was  also  sold  by  auction  at  his  house  in  Silver 
Street,  Golden  Square.  Before  quitting  England 
Corbett  published  several  sets  of  sonatas  for 
violins,  flutes,  oboes,  etc ;  some  concertos  for 
orchestra  ;  and  instramental  music  for  '  Henry 
IV,'  1700  ;  *  As  you  find  it,*  1708  ;  and  *  Love 
Betray'd,  or.  The  Agreeable  Disappointment,' 
1708.  About  1720  he  published  *  Concertos, 
or  Universal  Bizzaries  composed  on  all  the  new 
Gustos  in  his  travels  through  Italy,'  containing 
thirty-six  concertos  in  two  books,  the  first  in  four 
parts,  the  second  in  seven,  professing  to  exhibit 
the  different  styles  of  various  countries  and 
cities  {Diet,  of  Nat,  Biog,  etc.).         w.  H.  H. 

CORDER,  FsEDBRiCK,  bom  in  London,  Jan. 
26,  1852,  showed  from  in&ncy  a  strong  apti- 
tude for  music,  which  he  was,  however,  not 
allowed  to  indulge,  being  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
made  to  go  into  business.  From  his  first 
situation  he  was  unexpectedly  released  by  the 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  his  employers,  and 
he  then  persuaded  his  parents  to  let  him  enter 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  his  talent 
for  original  composition  was  quickly  recognised. 
He  only  remained  there  a  year  and  a  half,  as, 
on  being  elected  to  the  Mendelssohn  Scholar- 
ship, he  was  sent  to  Cologne,  where  he  studied 
hard  for  four  years  under  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  England  he  was 
appointed  conductor  at  the  Brighton  Aquarium, 
where  by  his  talents  and  energy  he  ndsed  the 
musical  entertainments  from  the  very  low  level 
at  which  he  found  them,  and  brought  the 
orchestra  to  a  better  condition  of  efficiency.  Mr. 
Corder's  gifts  and  culture  are  wide  and  varied. 
During  the  yeare  when  music  proved  unremuner- 
ative — as  for  years  it  must  do  to  all  young 
composers  of  high  aim  and  uncompromising 
temper — he  supported  himself  mainly  by  literary 
work,  in  much  of  which  he  had  the  co-operation 
and  help  of  his  accomplished  wife.     Several  of 
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hia  orohestnl  works  have  been  performed  at  the 
Ciystal  Palace,  the  Philharmonio  oonoerts,  and 
elsewhere.  His  romantic  opera  'Nordisa,' 
written  for  the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  was  pro- 
duced on  Jan.  26,  1887,  at  the  Royal  Court 
Theatre,  Liyerpool,  with  brilliant  sucoess.  It 
has  since  been  performed  in  several  provincial 
towns,  and  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane, 
May  4, 1887.  After  the  death  of  Carl  Rosa  the 
oluuioes  of  English  opera  became  so  faint  that 
Mr.  Corder  found  himself  forced  to  devote  him- 
self to  teaching.  He  accepted  a  post  as  professor 
of  composition  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
of  which  he  has  been  curator  since  1889.  He 
has  trained  many  of  the  younger  English  com- 
posers, among  them  his  very  promising  son, 
Paul  W.  Corder.  Subjoined  is  a  complete  list 
of  Mr.  Corder's  compositions.  The  words  of  all 
the  vocal  works  but  the  last  four  are  his  own. 
The  works  marked  with  an  asterisk  have  been 
published. 

1. 

a. 
s. 

4. 
B. 

c 
•y. 

a  isaa 

s. 
w. 
•u. 

19. 
IS. 

•14. 
IB. 
•1«. 

•17. 
IS. 

•191  

•ooomnuiimAnt.    Ciyatal  PAlaee,  Mareb  10, 1888. 
•SOL  Song,  *  O  ran,  that  wakeoOTt  all '  (Tcnnrton). 
SL  Th«  Blind  Girl  of  Caat*!  CnilU.    Cantata  for 

1888. 
•tiL  TiM  Sword  of  Axfantyr.    Cantata  (Laada  VwtlTal).    188B. 
tL  Troa  Tbomas.    Munlcal  Badtation.    1886. 
.  Mb  Plppa  pawea.    Orchcatnd  Beana  diammatkia.    1807. 
SB.  Ovartor*.  tbrea  Entr'actea,  and  aooempanimanta  to  Plurkiar^a 

plaj  '  Tha  Tarmagant.'    18B8. 
88w  Orartore  and  inddantal  mniio  to  *  Tha  Blade  Tnlip.*    18B0. 
17.  The  Wlteh'a  Song.    M  naioal  Bwdtatlon.    190B. 

Mr.  Corder  is  understood  to  have  completed 
several  other  operas  for  his  own  gratification, 
as  it  is  hardly  likely,  in  existing  conditions, 
that  they  will  see  the  light  F.  a.  m. 

CORDIER,  Jacques,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Bocan,  bom  in  Lorraine  about  1680  ; 
dancing-master  and  performer  on  the  violin  and 
rebec  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  He  was 
unable  to  read  music,  but  had  great  power  of 
-execution,  and  Mersennus  mentions  his  gift  of 
modulating  the  tones  of  the  violin.  He  was 
dancing -master  to  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of 
Charles  I. ,  and  came  with  her  to  England.  The 
King  took  great  delight  in  hearing  him  play  the 
violin.  He  returned  to  Paris  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  and  his  tomb  at  St. -Germain 
I'Auxerrois  was  restored  in  1843.  Chancy 's 
'Tablature  de  Mandore '  (Paris,  1629)  contains 
a  graceful  '  branle '  by  Cordier.  M.  o.  c. 

CORELLI,  Arcanoelo,  a  great  violinist  and 
composer,  bom  at  Fusignano,  Imola,  Feb.  12, 
or  18,^  1658.     He  learnt  counterpoint  firom 

1  SaanoUoapLSIM*. 


iftiTal). 
1888w 
Kordlia.    Bomantlo  Opera.    1886. 
Bonmanlan  Suite  for  OreheaCzm.    1807. 
The  Mlnatral-*  Cntae.    Ballad  for  dertamathm,  with  OTBhaatral 


Matteo  Simonelli,  and  the  violin  from  G.  B, 
Bassani  Of  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  but 
little  is  known.  He  appears  to  have  travelled 
in  Germany,  and  to  have  stayed  for  some  time 
at  Munich,  attached  to  the  court  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria.  It  is  also  related  that  he  went  to 
Paris  in  1672,  but  soon  left  it  again,  owing  to 
Lulli's  jealousy.  This  however,  according  to 
F^tis,  is  very  doubtftd.  [Chrysander  states 
that  between  1680  and  1685  he  spent  some 
time  in  the  society  of  Farinelli  at  Hanover.  1 
Some  time  before  1685  he  returned  to  Italy  ana 
settled  at  Rome,  where  he  published  his  first 
work,  a  set  of  twelve  sonatas.  He  soon  made 
a  great  reputation  as  performer  and  composer, 
and  became  a  favourite  in  the  highest  circles  of 
Roman  society.  Cardinal  Pietro  Ottoboni,  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  the  arts  in  general  and 
of  music  in  particular,  was  his  great  friend  and 
patron.  Corelli  lived  in  the  Cardinal's  palace 
with  certain  intermissions  (see  below)  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  conducting  the  concerts, 
which  took  place  every  Monday,  and  which 
were  considered  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing events  in  Roman  musical  life.  He  also 
lived  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  some 
of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  time, 
Cignani,  Maratti,  and  others,  with  whose  assist- 
ance he  formed  a  collection  of  valuable  pictures. 
This  collection,  together  with  a  not  inconsider- 
able sum  of  money  (about  £60,000),  he  left 
in  his  will  to  his  friend  and  benefactor  the  Car- 
dinal, who,  however,  accepted  the  pictures  only 
and  handed  over  the  money  to  CoreUi's  relations, 
Corelli  appears  to  have  been  of  the  most 
amiable  disposition,  and  a  model  of  truly 
artistic  modesty.  He  was  very  simple  and 
unpretentious  in  all  his  habits.  Handel,  though 
esteeming  him  highly,  used  to  say  of  him  :  '  He 
likes  nothing  better  than  seeing  pictures  without 
paying  for  it,  and  saving  money.'  He  dressed 
almost  shabbily,  and  would  on  no  account  hire 
a  carriage,  but  always  went  on  foot.  Hawkins, 
in  his  History  of  MusiCf  gives  an  account  of 
his  meeting  wil^  Handel  at  Rome.  Handel 
conducted  some  of  his  own  cantatas,  which  were 
written  in  a  more  complicated  style  than  the 
music  with  which  Corelli  and  the  other  Italian 
musicians  of  that  period  were  familiar.  Handel 
tried  in  vain  to  explain  to  Corelli,  who  was 
leading  the  band,  how  a  certain  passage  ought 
to  be  executed,  and  at  last,  losing  his  temper, 
snatched  the  violin  from  CoreUi's  hands  and 
played  it  himself,  whereupon  Corelli  remarked 
in  tiie  politest  manner  '  Ma,  caro  Sassone,  queeta 
musics  h  nel  stilo  francese,  di  ch'  io  non  m'  in- 
tendo'  ('But,  my  dear  Saxon,  this  music  is  in  the 
French  style,  of  which  I  have  no  experience '). 
It  was  the  overture  to  *  II  trionfo  del  tempo,' 
which  Handel,  probably  with  special  regard  to 
Corelli,  had  written  in  the  style  of  his  concert! 
grossi  with  two  solo- violins.  It  is  a  fiery  im- 
petuous piece,  truly  Handelian  in  character,  and 
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it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  Oorelli  in 
his  quiet  elegant  manner  failed  to  attack  with 
sufficientvigourthosethunderingpassages.  That 
Corelli,  who  in  his  own  compositions  never  goes 
beyond  the  third  posi- 
tion, might  have  been 
puzzled  by  this  pas- 
sage, which  occurs  in 
the  same  overture,  is 
also  possible,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  to  have 
caused  the  scene  described  above. 

His  fame  was  not  limited  to  Rome  and  Italy. 
From  all  countries  young  talents  came  to  benefit 
by  his  instruction ;  and  his  compositions  were 
published  in  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Paris,  and 
London,  as  well  as  in  Italy.  Among  his  numer- 
ous pupils  the  most  eminent  were  Gemiuiani, 
Locatelli,  Semis,  Baptiste,  and  Castruoci. 

Illustrious  foreigners  visiting  Rome  hardly 
ever  &iled  to  pay  homage  to  GorellL  When 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  came  there,  he 
conducted  in  her  palace  the  performances  of 
an  orchestra  of  150  musicians.  The  King  of 
Naples  repeatedly  tried  to  induce  him  to  settle 
in  his  capital,  and  made  him  most  favourable 
offers,  which  were  however  all  declined  by 
Corelli,  who  was  not  willing  to  give  up  his 
happy  position  at  Rome,  where  he  was  uni- 
versally loved  and  esteemed.  [In  1689  and  1 690 
he  was  at  the  court  of  Modena.1  It  was  not 
till  about  1708  that  he  visited  Naples,  which 
town,  with  Alessandro  Scarlatti  as  its  leading 
musician  and  an  excellent  orchestra,  was  at 
that  period  by  far  the  most  important  musical 
centre  of  Italy.  Oorelli  was  most  anxious  to 
ensure  complete  success  in  Naples,  and,  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  effective  accompaniment, 
took  with  him  two  violinists  and  a  violoncello 
player.  But  he  soon  saw  that  this  precaution 
had  been  superfluous.  At  the  first  rehearsal 
Scarlatti's  band  went  through  the  introductory 
tutti  of  one  of  Ck>relli's  concertos  without  a 
mistake,  whereupon  Corelli  admiringly  ex- 
claimed:  *Si  suona  a  Napolil'  ('They  can 
play  at  Naples  ! ')  The  king,  however,  did  not 
appreciate  his  playing,  and,  pronouncing  his 
adagio  tedious,  left  the  concert -room  before 
Corelli  had  finished.  But  this  was  not  alL 
Soon  afterwards  Corelli  was  leading  the  per- 
formance of  a  composition  of  Scarlatti's,  when, 
in  a  passage  that  probably  was  not  well  written 
for  the  violin,  he  made  a  very  conspicuous 
mistake,  while  Petrillo,  the  Neapolitan  leader, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  passage  in  question, 
executed  it  correctly.  Then  came  a  piece  in  the 
key  of  C  minor.  Corelli,  already  disconcerted, 
led  it  off  in  C  migor.  *  Ricominciamo  ! '  (*  Let  us 
begin  again !  '^  said  Scarlatti,  with  his  usual 
politeness,  ana  poor  Corelli  started  once  more 
in  mijor,  so  that  Scarlatti  was  at  last  obliged 
to  point  out  his  mistake.  Corelli  felt  this 
incident  as  a  great  humiliation,  ^d  left  Naples 
immediately.     Returned  to  Rome  he  found  that 


a  new  violiniit»  Yalentini,  had  won  the  general 
applause  and  admiration  of  the  public,  and 
considering  himself  slighted  and  superseded, 
took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  his  health  began 
to  fail.  In  1712  he  published  his  last  work, 
dedicated  to  his  admirer  John  William,  Prince 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  died  Jan.  10,^ 
1713.  He  was  buried  in  a  princely  style  in 
the  Pantheon,  not  far  from  Raphael's  tomb, 
and  Cardinal  Ottoboni  erected  a  marble  monn- 
ment  over  his  grave,  the  inscription  on  which 
bears  testimony  of  the  high  esteem  and  admira- 
tied  in  which  Corelli  was  held.  For  many 
years  a  solemn  musical  service  was  held  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  death,  when  some  of  the 
great  master's  compositions  were  performed, 
conducted  by  one  of  his  pupils. 

Corelli  has  a  double  claim  to  a  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  musical  art — as  a  great 
violinist  who  laid  a  firm  foundation  for  all 
future  development  of  technique  and  of  a 
pure  style  of  playing ;  and  as  a  composer  who 
materially  advanced  the  progress  of  composition. 
Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  above  all  he 
was  a  great  violin  player,  and  that  all  he  wrote 
grew  out  of  the  very  nature  of  his  instrument ; 
and  as  the  violin  is  not  only  a  solo  instrument 
but  at  the  same  time  the  leading  orchestral  one, 
we  owe  to  Corelli  the  typical  treatment  of  it  in 
two  important  branches  of  composition.  In  his 
chamber-sonatas  and  conoerti  grossi  (opp.  1, 2, 8, 
4,  and  6)  he  must  be  considered  the  founder 
of  the  style  of  orchestral  writing  on  which  the 
future  development  in  this  direction  is  based, 
while  in  the  sonatas  (op.  5)  which  have  merely 
an  accompanying  fundamental  bass,  he  gives 
a  model  for  the  solo  sonata,  and  thereby  for 
all  writing  for  the  violin  as  a  solo-instru- 
ment 

All  his  works  are  characterised  by  conciseneaa 
and  lucidity  of  thought  and  form,  and  by  a 
dignified,  almost  aristocratic  bearing.  The  riow 
movements  show  genuine  pathos  as  well  as 
grace,  bringing  out  in  a  striking  manner  the 
singing  power  of  the  violin.  The  quick  move- 
ments are  not  on  the  whole  of  equal  merit  with 
the  adagios, — at  least  in  point  of  originality  of 
thought  and  variety  of  character.  They  appear 
to  our  modem  feeling  somewhat  dry,  almost 
exercise-like. 

Corelli's  gavottes,  sarabandes,  and  other  pieces 
with  the  form  and  rhythm  of  dances,  do  not 
materially  differ  from  similar  productions  of 
his  immediate  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
although,  like  everything  that  he  wrote,  they  are 
distinguished  by  great  earnestness  and  dignity 
of  style,  and  are  especially  well  adapted  to  the 
instrument  He  was  not  so  much  an  innovator 
as  a  reformer ;  he  did  not  introduce  new  or  strik- 
ing effects ;  it  cannot  even  be  denied  that  his 
technique  was  a  limited  one — he  never  goea 

>  As  to  tha  aoUial  dstaa  of  bitth  uid  drnth.  whi<^  damnd  on  tb* 
tnnalation  of  Conlll's  oplUph  m  eoptod  by  Bvmttf  In  hU  aUMnf, 
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beyond  the  third  podtioii — but,  by  rigidly 
ezcluding  everything  that  appeared  to  him 
oontrary  to  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  and 
by  adopting  and  using  in  the  best  possible  way 
everything  in  the  existing  technique  which  he 
oonsidered  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the 
violin,  he  not  only  hindered  a  threatened  de- 
velopment in  the  wrong  direction,  but  also  gave 
to  this  branch  of  the  art  a  sound  and  solid  basis, 
which  his  sucoessors  could  and  did  build  upon 
successfully. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  original 
editions  of  his  works : — 

(1)  znSoiutteatn.diMTioUiileTlolonMllOtOolbMiopflrrocsMio, 
odl  1 ;  Boauk.  IflBS.  (9)  XII  SoodaU  da  €mmm%  m  tn,  doe  Tlolinl, 
▼IoloooaUoeTloloiieooMnbalo,oi».S;  Bonm.l8BSw  (S)  XllSnonaU 
a  tn,  diM  TloUiii  e  areileoto ool  buao  par  rorfaao,  op.  S ;  Modems 
ISBS.  (4)  XJI  Soonato  da  oamera  a  tra,  doa  riollnl  •  vlolone  o 
oambalouop.4;  BolocDa.lflM.  (S)  XII  Snonata  a  TioUno  •  tIoIoim 
o  oembalOb  op.  S ;  Boma.  1700.  Tha  aama  amiicad  hy  Oamlniaol  aa 
Oonearti  froaaL  (0)  Oonoartl  groad  eondvol  rloUnl  a  vtoknieaUo  dl 
aonoiriliio  oMIpiil.  a  dnol  altri  rioUnl.  riola,  a  baaio  dl  oonoarto 
groMO  ad  arbltno  aha  ai  potranno  ladopplaia,  op.  0;  Boma,  171& 

A  number  of  spurious  works  were  published 
under  Corelli's  name,  but  none  are  genuine 
except  the  above  six.  [Many  modem  editions 
of  diese  works  exist,  but  the  best  and  most 
authoritative  is  that  of  Joachim  and  Chrysander, 
published  originally  as  one  of  the  Denkmdler 
der  Tonkunst  and  afterwards  in  Augener's  edition 
in  two  volumes.]  f.  d. 

CORFE,  Joseph,  bom  in  1740  at  Salisbury, 
was  one  of  the  choristers  at  the  cathedral  there 
under  Dr.  John  Stephens,  organist  and  master 
of  the  boys.  In  1 7  88  he  was  appointed  a  Gentle- 
man of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  sang  in  the  Handel 
Commemoration  in  the  following  year.  In 
1792  he  succeeded  Robert  Parry  as  organist  and 
master  of  the  choristers  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
which  offices  he  held  until  1804.  Corfe  com- 
posed and  published  a  volume  of  Church  Music, 
consisting  of  a  service  and  eleven  anthems,  etc  ; 
three  sets  of  Glees,  of  twelve  each  ;  a  Treatise 
on  Singing ;  a  Treatise  on  Thorough-Bass,  a  work 
still  held  in  esteem  ;  besides  editing  a  Selection 
of  Sacred  Music  made  by  James  Harris,  and  other 
works.     He  died  July  29,  1820,  aged  eighty. 

His  son  Arthur  Thomas,  was  bora  at 
Salisbury,  April  9,  1778.  In  1783  he  became 
a  chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey  under  Dr. 
Cooke.  He  subsequently  studied  the  piano- 
forte under  Muzio  Clementi.  In  1804,  on  the 
resignation  of  his  father,  he  was  appointed  or- 
ganist and  master  of  the  children  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  He  organised  a  successful  festivid 
at  Salisbury  on  August  19-22,  1828.  A.  T. 
Corfe  produced  and  published  a  service  and  some 
anthems,  several  pianoforte  pieces,  and  *The 
Principles  of  Harmony  and  Thorough-Bass. '  He 
died,  whilst  kneeling  in  prayer,  Jan.  28,  1863, 
in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cloisters  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  where  a 
tablet  was  erected  to  him  by  his  thirteen  surviv- 
ing children,  one  of  whom,  Charles  William, 
Mus.D.,  bom  July  13,  1814,  was  organist  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  from  1846  ;  he  took  the 


degree  of  Mu8.D.  in  1852,  and  died  at  Oxford, 
Deo.  16,  1888.  Another  of  A.  T.  Corfe's  sons, 
John  Davis  Corfx,  bom  1804,  was  organist  of 
Bristol  Cathedral  from  1825,  and  died  in  Jan. 
1876.     (Diet,  of  NaL  Biog.)  w.  H.  H. 

CORKINE,  WILLL4M,  probably  a  lutenist» 
published  in  1610  *  Ayres  to  Sing  and  Play  to 
the  Lute  and  Basse  Yioll.  With  Pavins,  Galli- 
ards,  Almaines  and  Corantos  for  the  Lyra  Yioll,' 
and  in  1612  '  The  Second  Booke  of  Ayres,  some 
to  sing  and  play  to  the  Base  Yioll  alone ;  others 
to  be  sung  to  the  Lute  and  Base  Yioll,  with  new 
Corantoes,  Pavins,  Almaines ;  as  also  divers  new 
Descants  upon  old  Grounds,  set  to  the  Lyra 
YiolL '   Notiiing  is  known  of  his  life.   w.  h.  h. 

CORNELIUS,  Peter,  a  near  relation  of  the 
painter  of  the  same  name,  and  as  composer  and 
author  a  prominent  representative  of  the  so- 
called  New-German  school,  was  bom  atMayence, 
Dec.  24,  1824.  He  was  originally  intended  for 
the  stage,  and  it  was  not  till  after  his  first  per- 
formance, which  seems  to  have  been  unsuccessful, 
that  he  decided  to  adopt  music  as  a  profession. 
His  musical  education  had  been  incomplete,  but 
his  dramatic  studies  had  made  him  acquainted 
vrith  literature,  and  were  of  considerable  service 
in  developing  his  poetic  faculties.  He  worked 
hard,  and  acquired  a  vast  amount  of  general 
information.  After  the  death  of  his  father  (1844) 
he  pursued  music  with  energy  and  completeness, 
studying  from  1 845  to  1 850  with  Dehn  of  Berlin ; 
but  his  tendencies  were  forwards  towards  the 
modem  ideal,  rather  than  backwards  to  the 
strict  rules  of  counterpoint  In  1852  he  went 
to  Weimar  and  joined  the  young  artists  who, 
under  Liszt's  leadership,  were  striving  to  carry 
out  the  ideas  of  Richard  Wagner.  They  eventu- 
ally formed  a  separate  school,  to  which  the  name 
*  New-German  *  became  attached.  It  was  here 
that  Cornelius  became  acquainted  with  Wagner's 
works,  while  with  Liszt  he  formed  ties  of  the 
closest  intimacy.  His  active  and  versatile  pen 
was  of  great  service  to  the  young  enterprise. 
He  strove  to  elucidate  the  new  principles  in 
the  Neue  Zeitschryt  fUr  Munk,  the  organ  of 
the  party,  both  by  original  articles  and  by  trans- 
lating a  series  of  lectures  given  in  French  by 
Liszt  As  a  practical  embodiment  of  the  new 
views  he  composed  a  comic  opera,  *  Der  Barbier 
von  Bagdad,'  of  which  only  a  single  performance 
took  place  (1858).  [See  Barber  of  Bagdad.] 
Liszt  resented  the  judgment  of  the  public,  ana 
left  Weimar,  which  ceased  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  school.  In  1858  Comelius  went  to  Yienna, 
where  Wagner  was  then  living,  and  became 
intimate  with  him  also.  When  King  Ludwig  II. 
invited  Wagner  to  Munich,  Comelius  followed 
him  there  (1865),  first  as  reader  to  the  king,  and 
later  as  professor  of  harmony  and  rhetoric  at  the 
Conservatorium,  after  it  had  been  transformed 
into  the  *Ednig]iche  Musik-schule'  with  H.  von 
Billow  as  principal.  Comelius's  grand  opera 
the  '  Cid,'  produced  at  Weimar  (1865),  may  be 
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oonsidered  m  the  fruit  of  his  interooime  with 
Wagner.  He  was  working  at  another,  entitled 
•  Qmilikl ' — of  which,  after  Wagner*8  example,  he 
had  himaelf  taken  the  snbject  from  the  legendB  of 
the  Edda — when  he  died  at  Mayence,  Oct  26, 
1874.  '  Gunldd '  was  orchestrated  by  C.  Hoff- 
bauerand  Ed.  Lassen,  and  produced  in  1891  at 
Weimar  and  1892  at  Strasbnrg.  A  duet  from 
it  was  snng  at  the  Sheffield  Festival  of  1902. 
The  effect  of  his  dramatic  works  in  farthering 
the  Wagner  movementcannotfairly  be  estimated, 
as  the  public  have  had  so  little  opportunity  of 
judging  them.  His  published  works,  principally 
vocal,  show  him  to  have  had  much  feeling.  The 
following  deserve  mention : — *  Duets  for  Soprano 
and  Baritone,'  op.  <S ;  '  laeder-cyclus,'  op.  8  ; 
*Trauerchdre'  (for  men's  voices),  op.  9;  and 
above  all,  the  *  Weihnaohtslieder,'  op.  8.  Most 
of  these  are  settings  of  his  own  poems.  He  pub- 
lished a  volume  called  Lyriaehe  Poetien  in  1861, 
and  an  autobiography  in  1874.  The  exquisite 
'Vatergruft'  for  baritone  solo  and  chorus  a 
cappeUa,  and  the  refined  and  expressive  set  of  six 
'Brautlieder,'  were  published  after  his  death, 
the  latter  in  1 8 78.  Three  more  books  of  posthu- 
mous works,  consisting  of  eleven  songs  and  four 
duets,  were  edited  by  Max  Hasse  and  published 
by  Breitkopf  k  Hartel  in  1898.  A.  M. 

GORNELYS,  Theresa,  bom  at  Venice  in 
1728,  was  the  daughter  of  an  actor  named  Imer. 
She  was  the  mistress  of  a  senator  Malipiero  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  in  1758  bore  the  same 
relation  to  the  Margrave  of  Baireuth,  being  then 
married  to  a  singer  named  PompeatL  About  the 
same  period  she  was  nominated  director  of  the 
theatres  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  She  came 
to  England  and  sang  as  second  woman  on  the 
first  performance  of  Qluck's  opera  '  La  caduta 
de'  Giganti'  at  the  Haymarket,  Jan.  7,  1746. 
She  sang  at  Amsterdam  as  Mme.  Trenti,  and 
took  the  name  of  Comelys  from  that  of  a  gentle- 
man at  Amsterdam,  M.  OomeliB  de  Rigerboos. 
Returning  to  England,  she  bought  Carlisle 
House,  Soho  Square,  in  1760,  in  order  to  give 
a  series  of  public  entertainments,  to  which  a 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  subscribed 
under  the  name  of  'The  Society.'  On  Feb.  26, 
1761,  she  sang  as  Mme.  Pompeati  in  the  Music 
Room  in  Dean  Street  for  the  benefit  of  a  Signer 
Siprutini.  Her  eleventh  entertainment  was 
advertised  to  take  place  on  May  6,  1768.  The 
first '  grand  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music'  took  place  on  Friday,  Feb.  24, 1764,  and 
the  first  'morning  subscription  music'  on  April  6 
of  the  same  year.  In  spite  of  opposition  and 
quarrels  her  rooms  became  very  popular.  Bach 
and  Abel  directed  her  concerts  in  1765  ;  they 
appear  to  have  been  connected  with  Oarlisle 
House  down  to  1773,  and  perhaps  later.  In 
April  1768  Mrs.  Comelys  was  honoured  with 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
in  August  oT  the  same  year  the  King  of  Denmark 
visited  her  rooms.     In  1769  she  gave  a  festival 


and  grand  eonosrt  under  thedirectionofGnadagnl, 
Galas,  oonoerts,  and  masked  balls  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  but  the  proprietors  of 
the  Italian  Opera  House  felt  that  the  'Hannonio 
meetings'  were  becoming  dangerous  rivak  to 
their  own  attractions.  Mrs.  Comelys  and  Gna- 
dagni  were  fined  at  Bow  Street,  and  she  was 
in^cted  before  the  Grand  Jury,  Feb.  24,  1771, 
for  keeping  'a  oonmion  disorderly  house.' 
Goldsmith's  'Threnodia  Augustalis'  for  the 
death  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  with  music  by 
Yento,  was  given  at  the  rooms  Feb.  20,.  1772. 
Her  fkshionable  supporters  began  to  leave  her 
house  for  the  Pantiieon,  and  in  the  Londam 
OcaetU  for  Nov.  1772  appeared  the  name  of 
'Teresa  Comelys,  dealer.'  In  the  followin|^ 
month  Carlisle  House  and  its  contents  were  sold 
by  auction.  On  several  occasions  between  1 775 
and  1777  Mrs.  Comelys  is  to  be  heard  of  aa 
giving  concerts  and  balls  at  Carlisle  House,  but 
after  the  latter  date  she  remained  in  retirement 
under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Smith,  and  was  supported 
by  a  son,  who  predeceased  her.  A  short  time 
before  her  death  ahe  sold  asses'  milk  at  Knights- 
bridge  and  unsucoeesftdly  tried  to  arrange  some 
public  breakfasts.  She  died  in  the  Fleet  Prison 
Aug.  19/ 1797,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  leaving 
a  daughter  who  called  herself  Miss  WOliuns.  The 
merits  of  Mrs.  Comelys  as  a  singer  were  small, 
but  the  *  Circe  of  Soho  Square,'  as  she  was  styled, 
organised  during  twelve  years  the  most  fashion- 
able series  of  entertainments  in  London.  She 
was  an  able  woman  of  business  and  thoroughly 
understood  theartof  advertising.  Carlisle  House 
passed  through  various  fortunes.  In  1780  the 
ball-room  was  used  by  a  debating  society,  and 
in  1785  the  property  was  sold  afresh.  Cu'lisle 
House  was  pulled  down  about  1788  and  the 
present  houses,  21 A  and  21b,  built  on  the  site. 
St  Patrick's  (Roman  Catholic)  Chapel  in  Sutton 
Street,  consecrated  in  1792,  was  the  former 
banqueting-  or  ball-room.  (See  Did.  cf  NaL 
Biog,)  H.  B.  T. 

CORKEMIJSB.  TheltalianandFrenchname 
for  the  Bagpipe. 

CORNET  (L)  (ItaL  ComeUo;  Fr.  OomaU- 
pvUons),  For  a  description  of  the  instruments 
known  by  this  name  before  the  introduction  of 
the  modem  valve  system,  see  Zinks.  The 
name  is  now  applied  to  a  brass  valve  instrument, 
with  cupped  mouthpiece,  intermediate  in  char- 
acter and  proportions  between  the  trumpet  and 
the  bugle,  and  formerly  called  also  Comopean. 
It  possesses  the  usual  scale  of  open  or  harmonic 
notes,  as  follows : — 


The  real  ftmdamental,  which  is  rarely  made 
use  of,  is  the  octave  below  the  lowest  here  given. 
The  last  four  notes  are  extremely  difficult,  and 
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are  practically  nnnsed,  the  effectiye  cainpaw 
ending  with  0  above  the  stave. 

The  relationship  of  the  comet  to  other  brass 
instruments  is  treated  under  Horn,  and  the 
means  by  which  its  chromatic  scale  is  obtained 
under  Valve,  but  a  few  special  oharacteristios 
are  noted  here. 

The  instrument  in  0  with  harmonic  scale 
agreeing  in  actual  pitch  with  that  written  above 
is  very  little  used.  It  is  usually  made  with 
one  shank  for  Bb  and  another  for  At],  and  as  it 
is  treated  as  a  transposing  instrument,  its  actual 
pitch  is  a  tone  or  a  minor  third  lower  than  the 
written  note,  according  to  the  shank  in  use. 
Extra  crooks  were  formerly  used  down  to  F  and 
even  lower,  but  these  have  wisely  been  given  up. 

For  military  and  brass  band  purposes,  in 
addition  to  the  comet  in  Bb  a  smaller  comet 
is  made  in  £b,  the  notes  of  which,  therefore, 
sound  a  minor  third  higher  than  written. 

The  bell  of  the  instrument  is  of  about  the 
same  size  as  that  of  the  trampet,  but  the  tubing 
towards  the  mouthpiece  tapers  considerably, 
and  this  tapering  has  the  effect  of  making  the 
lower  notes  better  in  tune  than  those  on  the 
trumpet.  Although  for  brilliance  and  dignity 
of  tone  the  comet  cannot  equal  the  tmmpet, 
yet  in  the  hands  of  a  good  player  it  has  a  dis- 
tinctly vocal  quality,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  is  so  often  vulgarised. 

In  military  and  brass  bands,  parts  are  written 
for  solo  comet,  as  well  as  for  1st,  2nd,  8rd,  and 
4th.  It  has  not  yet  been  much  employed  in 
the  scores  of  classical  music,  though  it  is  used 
freely  by  Berlioz,  Tchaikovsky,  and  many 
others,  and  it  is  occasionally  us^  in  orchestras 
instead  of  the  trampet.  In  opera  an  instance  of 
its  use  which  will  be  familiar  is  in  the  air  'When 
other  lips '  in  Balfe's  *  Bohemian  Girl. '     D.  J.  B. 

CORNET,  (ii)  This  name  is  given  to  several 
kinds  of  organ  stops ;  among  others  to  pedal 
reed-stops  of  4  and  2  feet  length  in  numerous 
Dutch  and  German  organs.  A  '  Coraette '  of  4 
feet  occurs  in  the  cathedral  organ  at  Kronstadt ; 
a  'Coraetin'  of  2  feet  in  the  *01d  Church' 
organ  at  Amsterdam;  and  a  'Comettino,'  2 
feet,  in  the  music  hall  organ  at  Boston  in 
America. 

The  great  organ  Solo  Comet  comprised  either 
5,  4,  or  8  ranks  of  pipes.  When  of  the  former 
it  consisted  of  a  stopped  diapason,  principal, 
twelfth,  fifteenth,  and  tierce.  When  of  4  ranks 
the  stopped  diapason  was  omitted  ;  when  of  8, 
that  and  the  principal  were  left  out ;  so  that  the 
'composition'  on  the  middle  C  key  stood  thus — 


and  the  one  or  two  separate  stops  necessary  were 
added  or  'drawn*  with  the  comet  when  the 
series  of  5  pipes  was  not  complete.     The  pipes 


of  the  solo  comet  were  4  or  5  '  scales '  wider 
or  '  laiger '  than  the  corresponding  pipes  of  the 
ordinary  stops,  to  render  tiie  tone  very  power- 
ful and  broad ;  and  very  frequently,  in  order 
to  make  it  still  more  prominent,  the  stop  was 
placed  on  a  sound-board  of  its  own  and  raised 
a  few  feet  above  the  surrounding  pipes,  in  which 
case  it  was  called  a  'mounted  comet'  Father 
Smith's  solo  comet  at  the  Temple  (4  ranks) 
was  not  mounted. 

The  Echo  Comet,  of  soft  tone,  and  shut  up 
in  a  box,  was  of  8  ranks,  or  4  at  most,  the 
composition  being  as  above  given.  'Comet 
Voluntaries,'  as  they  were  called,  were  in  great 
vogue  for  a  very  long  time,  and  consist^  of 
runs  and  twirk  for  the  right  hand,  played  in 
single  notes,  first  on  the  louder  stop  and  then 
repeated  on  the  softer,  the  left  hand  meanwhile 
playing  a  soft  bass.  So  fashionable  were  these 
peculiar  display  pieces  that  Dr.  Dupuis  states 
on  the  title-page  of  his  volume  of  voluntaries, 
containing  specimens  of  the  kind,  that  they 
were  'Performed  before  their  Migesties  at  the 
Chapel  Royal,  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  etc' ;  while 
Russell,  in  his  book  printed  in  1812,  shows 
that  the  attachment  for  the  old  Echo  still 
lingered  exactly  a  century  after  it  had  been 
improved  upon  by  the  invention  of  the  Swell 
(in  1712),  by  dirooting  at  the  head  of  one  of 
his  pieces  <  'The  Swell  Pedal  no^  to  be  used  in 
this  movement'  The  name  '  Echo  Comet'  is 
still  frequently  applied  to  a  compound  stop  of 
small  scale  and  light  tone  in  swell  organs.  In 
many  of  the  continental  organs  the  comet  stop 
extends  down  to  tenor  C ;  and  in  some  places 
it  is  used,  on  account  of  its  strong  and  travel- 
ling tone,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  priest's 
voice  at  the  far  end  of  the  church.  This  is, 
or  was,  the  custom  a  few  years  ago  in  many  of 
the  churches  of  Cologne,  including  the  cathedral. 

As  the  comet  is  a  compound  stop  that  can  be 
carried  through  the  usual  compass  of  a  manual 
without  any  'break'  in  its  composition,  it  is 
sometimes  looked  upon  as  a  good  stop  for  cover- 
ing the  repetitions  which  necessarily  occur  in 
all  compound  stops  that  rise  to  a  greater  altitude 
than  itself  above  the  unison.  At  such  times  it 
is  mslde  as  a  '  progressive '  stop  ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  has  fewer  pipes  in  the  bass,  with  an  increas- 
ing number  up  to  the  middle  of  the  keyboard. 
Commencing  with  two  pipes  on  the  CC  key,  a 
third  rank  is  added  at  tenor  C,  and  a  fourth  at 
middle  C  ;  and  the  stop  starts  with  a  fifteenth 
and  tierce,  to  which  are  added  first  a  twelfth 
and  then  a  principal,  thus — 


The  'large  scale '  is  preserved,  but  the  pipes 
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have  only  narrow  montlis,  and  prodnoe  a  pleas- 
ant and  rather  flnte-like  quality  of  tone.  A 
■top  somewhat  of  this  kind  oocnrs  on  the  great 
manual  of  Schulze's  fine  organ  in  Doncaster 
parish  church.  x.  J.  H. 

CORNETTE,  Victor,  son  of  an  organist,  bom 
at  Amiens,  1795,  a  musician  of  indefatigable 
activity.  He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in 
1811,  and  studied  composition  under  Lesueur. 
He  served  in  the  band  of  the  '  Grenadiers  tirail- 
leurs de  la  Garde  imp^riale '  in  1818  and  1814, 
and  was  at  Waterloo  ;  was  professor  at  the  Col- 
lege of  St  Acheul  from  1817  to  1825  ;  member 
of  the  orchestra  at  the  Od^n  (1825),  Op^ 
Comique  (1827) ;  chorus  master  at  the  Op^ 
Comique  (1881-1837) ;  director  of  singing  at 
the  Gymnase  de  musique  militaire  (1839)  ;  con- 
ductor of  the  Strasburg  theatre  (1842)  ;  chorus 
master  to  the  Op4ra  national  (1847) ;  and  again 
chorus  master  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  (1848) ;  also 
trombonist  in  the  band  of  the  Garde  Nationale, 
and  deputy  organist  at  St.  Sulpioe  and  the  In- 
yalides.  Comette  composed  an  enormous  mass  of 
music  for  every  variety  of  instrument,  and  pub- 
lished nUthodes  for  trombone,  ophicleide,  comet- 
2i-pistons,  bugle,  saxhorn,  saxophone,  bassoon, 
oboe,  horn,  trumpet,  harp,  violoncello,  yiola, 
organ,  and  harmonium.  M.  0.  o. 

CORNETTO,  or  Cobnet-X-Boitquin.     See 

ZlNKB. 

CORNO,  the  Italian  term  for  Horn. 

CORNO  DI  BASSETTO.  (i.)  See  Basset- 
HORN,  (ii.)  Another  name  for  the  clarinet  stop 
of  the  organ,  especially  of  its  suitable  bass. 

CORNO  DI  CACCIA,  i.«.  hunting-horn,  the 
French  horn.  The  name  often  occurs  in  J.  S. 
Bach's  scores. 

CORNO  FLUTE.  A  manual  8 -ft.  organ 
stop  of  very  soft  tone,  invented  by  Herbert 
Norman. 

CORNOPEAN,  a  name  originally  applied  to 
the  cornet-2i-pistons,  though  now  disused. 

CORNU  (Latin,  Horn),  As  in  modem  music, 
Corno,  the  Italian  form  of  this  word,  stands  for 
the  orchestral  or  French  horn,  the  use  of  the 
word  cornu  is  now  practically  confined  to  the 
instruments  so  named  used  by  the  Romans. 
These  were  short  curved  horns  of  the  bugle 
character,  corresponding  to  the  mediaeval  bugle 
and  oliphant.  One  in  the  British  Museum  is 
of  bronze,  curved  to  nearly  a  half-circle,  and  is 
about  forty-five  inches  long.  Its  pitch  is  about 
D!:>  or  a  minor  third  higher  than  that  of  the 
modern  infantry  bugle.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  oomu  and  the  Buccina  {q.v.)  is  not 
always  clear,  and  the  names  may  sometimes 
have  been  interchangeable.  (See  also  Lituus 
and  Tuba.)  d.  j.  b. 

CORNYSHE,  or  CORNISH,  William,  was 
master  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in 
which  office  he  succeeded  William  Newark  in 
1509.  In  the  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry 
yil.  under  date  Nov.  12,  1498,  a  payment  is 


entered  'to  one  Oomyshe  for  a  prophecy  in 
rewarde,  13«.  4(2.,'  and  in  the  Privy  Purse 
Expenses  of  Henry's  Queen,  Elizabeth  of  York, 
nnder  date  Deo.  1502,  a  similar  amount  for 
'setting  of  a  carralle  upon  Christmas  day.' 
When  the  children  of  the  chapel  under  Cor- 
nyshe  took  part  in  the  performance  of  a  play 
at  court  they  were  rewarded  with  the  sum  of 
6/.  185.  4(2.  Comyshe  was  a  great  £&vourite 
with  Henry  VIIL  We  find  a  payment,  *  8  Henry 
YIII.  Not.  To  Master  Comishe,  gentylman 
of  the  King's  Chapell,  upon  a  warraunt,  in  re- 
warde, 200/.'  But  this  large  sum,  no  doubt, 
included  gratuities  to  his  brethren  in  the  ChapeL 
In  1504  Comyshe,  being  confined  in  the  Fleet 
Prison,  upon,  as  he  informs  us,  some  false  in- 
formation given  by  an  enemy,  wrote  a  poem 
entitied,  <A  Treatise  between  Trouth  and  In- 
formacion,'  some  extracts  from  which  are  given 
in  Hawkins's  History  of  Music  The  real  cause 
of  his  incarceration  is  unknown,  but  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  had  allowed  his  pen  greater 
freedom  than  was  agreeable  to  some  persons. 
However,  in  1508  we  again  find  him  taking  part 
in  a  court  play,  as  appears  by  a  payment  *  To 
Mr.  Kite,  Comishe,  and  other  of  the  Chapell 
that  played  affore  the  King  at  Richmonte, 
61,  lZs.4d,'  He  went  with  the  king  to  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  1520,  and  devised  the 
pageants  at  the  banquet.  He  died  before  Not. 
1524.  He  was  succeeded  by  William  Crane  in 
1626.     (See  Did,  of  Nat,  Biog,)      w.  H.  H. 

CORNYSHE,  William,  junior,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  a  composer  in  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century.  Three  part-songs  by  hira 
are  contained  in  a  manuscript  volume  compiled 
by  Dr.  Robert  Fayrfax,  and  now  in  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  5465). 
Two  of  those  songs  were  printed  by  Hawkins 
in  his  History  of  Music,  [A  *  Salve  R^na,' 
a  5,  is  in  the  British  Museum,  HarL  MS.  1709, 
an  *  Ave  Maria,'  a  5,  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  and  a  'Gaude  virgo,'  a  4,  as 
well  as  the  other  sacred  pieces,  in  a  MS.  at  Eton. 
Other  vocal  works  are  at  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Add.  MS.  31,922.  w.  h.  h. 

CORONA.  A  synonym  for  Fermata  or  Pause, 
of  somewhat  rare  occurrence  ;  a  familiar  instance 
of  its  use  is  in  the  *  Virgo  virginum '  of  DvoMk's 
'  Stabat  Mater,'  in  which  Senza  Cwona  is  placed 
over  the  last  note  of  the  movement  in  the  vocal 
parts,  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  instruments 
alone  hold  out  the  pause.  m. 

CORONACH  {Gaelic,  a  funeral  cry,  from  Co, 
'together' — analogue  of  the  Latin  con — ancl 
ranach,  *  a  shrieking  or  weeping ' :  root  rdTi,  *  a 
shriek  or  cry ').  This  was  the  dirge  chanted  in 
former  times  in  Celtic  Scotland  by  the  Bard  or 
Seannachie  on  the  death  of  the  chief  or  other 
great  personage  of  a  dan.  In  some  degree  it 
resembled  the  song  of  praise  composed  and  led  by 
special  bards :  the  genealogy,  the  virtues,  and 
the  great  deeds  of  tiie  deceased  were  recounted 
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in  pathetic  yene  to  plaintiye  wild  muno,  the 
hard  giving  vent  to  his  own  grief,  while  the 
sounds  of  the  harp  and  the  waitings  of  women 
excited  that  of  the  hearers.  However  rude,  it 
appears  to  have  heen  rhythmical,  and  was  chanted 
in  recitative.  Although  the  great  funeral  cere- 
monial, of  which  the  dirge  was  only  a  part, 
must  have  heen  confined  to  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, yet  in  all  cases  the  coronach  was  indispens- 
able, as  without  it,  according  to  popular  belief, 
the  spirit  was  condemned  to  wander  forlorn, 
bewailing  its  miserable  fate  that  this  rite  had 
been  denied  to  it.  These  ceremonies  had,  how- 
ever, no  religious  significance ;  the  virtues, 
heroism,  and  achievements  of  the  dead  were 
alone  their  subject ;  and  the  rite  continued 
thus  to  be  observed  in  Ireland  and  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  long  after  the  conversion  of 
the  people  to  Christianity.  Dr.  Stewart  of 
Nether  Lochaber — perhaps  the  highest  living 
authority  on  such  matters — ^writes : — 

Our  oldest  Oaalio  laments  are  to  thii  day  to  be  chanted 
rather  than  sung ;  and  I  can  recollect  an  old  seannachle 
in  the  Bxaet  of  Lochaber,  some  thirty-five  years  ago, 
chantinff  Macintosh's  Lament  to  me,  in  a  styls  of  reci- 
tative that  impressed  me  greatly ;  his  version  of  the 
well-known  and  beautiful  air  being  in  parts  very  different 
from  that  printed  in  our  books ;  and  u  ruder  and  wilder, 
all  the  more  striking  because  of  its  naturalness. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  the  coronach  as  a 
part  of  the  funeral  rite  when  the  body  of  the 
chief  of  clan  Quhele  was  borne  to  an  island  in 
Loch  Tay  (Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  chap,  xxvii) ; 
and  again  in  '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake '  (canto  iii.) 
he  introduces  the  coronach  in  the  beautiful 
verses,  beginning, '  He  is  gone  on  the  mountain.' 
In  a  note  he  also  gives  a  translation  of  a  genuine 
Gaelic  coronach.  In  ordinary  cases  of  death 
this  dirge  was  simply  the  expression  of  the  grief 
of  the  women  of  the  clan  for  the  loss  of  a  pro- 
tector or  breadwinner,  intensified  by  the  genius 
of  a  poetic  and  highly  imaginative  people. 

These  funeral  customs  must  have  prevailed  in 
Scotland  before  the  advent  of  the  Romans,  and 
been  handed  down  from  prehistoric  times,  for 
they  were  confined  to  the  Gaelic-speaking  dis- 
tricts north  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  and  W. 
F.  Skene  has  now  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  Picts,  the  inhabitants  of  that  region,  were 
a  Celtic  race,  their  language  being  Gaelic  with 
traces  of  Cornish.  In  ScoUand  in  modem  times 
the  rhapsody  of  the  bard  and  the  wail  of  the 
women  are  no  longer  heard :  the  name  Coronach 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Cumhadh  or  musical 
lament,  a  kind  of  pibroch  now  played  by  the 
pipers  who  lead  the  funeral  procession.  These 
pibroch  laments  are  in  a  peciQiarly  weird,  wild 
style,  well  suited  for  the  bagpipe,  but  not  cap- 
able of  being  reproduced  on  any  other  instru- 
ment They  begin  with  a  simple  motivo,  and 
this  is  worked  np,  with  ever-increasing  intricacy 
and  rapidity  of  notes,  through  a  number  of 
divisions  or  variations,  till  the  same  simple  wild 
•tnin  reappears  as  the  close.  Some  of  these 
VOL.  I 


laments  have  a  high  reputation,  such  as  those 
of  Macintosh,  MacLeod,  MacRimmon  (Cha  till 
mi  tuille — I  return  no  more).  The  last  is  often 
played  as  the  emigrant's  farewell  to  his  country. 
In  Ireland  these  funeral  rites  would  seem  to 
have  been  celebrated  in  early  times  on  a  much 
grander  scale  than  in  Scotland.  Professor  Sulli- 
van, in  his  excellent  Introduction  to  (/Curry's 
Lectures  on  the  Manners  and  CustoTns  of  the 
AnciefU  Irish,  quoting  from  the  Book  of  Balli- 
mote  and  other  Irish  MSS.,  shows  that  in  many 
oases  a  funeral  pyre  was  erected,  the  favourite 
dogs  and  horses  of  the  deceased  slain  and  burned 
with  the  body,  and  that,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  there  was  an  extraordinary  addition  to 
the  ceremonial.  This  took  place  at  the  funeral 
of  Fiachra,  the  son  of  Eochad  Muidhmeadhan. 
He  had  won  a  great  battle  in  Munster,  and  was 
returning  home  to  Temar  (Tara)  with  the  spoil 
and  hostages  taken  from  the  enemy : 

When  he  reached  Ferud  in  Meath,  Fiachra  died  of  his 
wounds  there.  His  Leacht  (stones  set  up  to  protect  the 
urn)  was  made ;  his  F§H  (mound  of  earth)  was  raised  ; 
his  Cluidu  CaiiiUeh  Cpyre)  was  ignited ;  his  Ogham  name 
was  written ;  and  the  hostages  which  he  had  brought 
firom  the  South  were  buried  alive  round  the  Pert  of 
Fiachra,  that  it  might  be  a  reproach  to  the  Momonians 
for  ever,  and  that  it  might  be  a  trophy  over  them. 

The  Cluiehe  CainUch  here  used  for  the  pyre 
was  properly  the  whole  funeral  rite,  and  included 
the  burning  of  the  body,  the  enclosing  of  the 
ashes  in  the  urn,  the  recitation  of  dirges,  and 
the  performance  of  games.  When  in  Christian 
times  burial  took  the  place  of  cremation,  some 
of  these  observances  survived,  in  particular  the 
dirge  or  wail,  while  the  lighted  candles  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  ignition  of  the  pyre. 
Much  information  of  the  most  interesting  nature 
will  be  found  in  Professor  Sullivan's  work,  and 
not  altogether  confined  to  matters  of  antiquity. 
[The  Irish  Oumadh  or  Cacine  was  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Ochoney  an  example  of  which  is 
in  the  Filzunlliam  Virginal  Book  (ed.  Fuller 
Maitland  and  Squire,  vol.  L  p.  87). — w.  H.  o.  F.l 

These  observances  seem  to  be  a  survival  of 
rites  common  to  the  Aryan  nations  of  antiquity. 
The  funerals  of  Patroclus  and  of  Hector,  as  re- 
lated in  the  IHad,  may  be  taken  as  descriptions 
of  a  traditionary  custom,  thousands  of  years 
older  than  Homer,  practised  by  the  progenitors 
of  these  nations  before  even  the  earliest  swarm 
had  left  its  fatherland. 

Much  interesting  matter  regarding  Celtic 
customs  wiU  be  found  in  O'Curry's  Lectures; 
Walker's  MemorieUs  of  the  Bards  ;  Logan's  Gfael, 
edited  by  Dr.  Stewart,  and  an  admirable  chapter 
on  the  ethnology  of  the  country  in  W.  F. 
Skene's  Celtic  Scotland.  The  writer  is  also  in- 
debted to  the  late  Dr.  George  MacDonald  not 
only  for  the  Gaelic  etymology,  but  also  for 
kind  hints  on  the  subject.  J.  M.  w. 

CORRI,  DoMJSNico,  bom  in  Rome,  Oct  4, 
1746,  studied  under  Porpora  from  1768  to  1767 ; 
was  invited  to  Edinbuigh  in  1771  to  conduct 
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the  oonoertf  of  ihe  MnsioAl  Society,  and  settled 
there  as  a  pabliaher  and  singing-master.  His 
first  publication  was  a  small  oblong  quarto  dated 
1772,  Six  Ganxones  dedicated  to  Scots  Ladies. 
He  quickly  made  a  reputation  and  became 
proprietor  of  some  recreation  and  concert  gardens 
near  Edinburgh.  He  brought  out  his  'Ales- 
sandro  nell*  Indie'  in  London  in  1774,  and 
engaged  in  theatrical  speculation  in  Edinburgh, 
taking  the  Theatre  Royal,  but  the  enterprise 
&iled,  and  Corn  was  'sequestrated'  in  1779, 
shortly  after  which  his  business  as  publisher 
was  carried  on  under  the  name  of  his  son,  John 
Oorri  (see  Oorri  &  Co.).  In  1787  Corri  joined 
Mazzinghi  and  Storaoe  in  writing  additions  to 
Paisiello's  'Re  Teodoro,'  and  he  seems  to  have 
settled  in  London  about  1790.  He  entered 
into  partnership  with  Dussek,  who  married  his 
daughter  in  1792,  and  for  a  time  success  followed 
him.  His  opera  'The  Travellers'  was  produced 
Jan.  22,  1806.  He  also  wrote  a  large  number 
of  songs ;  sonatas,  airs,  and  rondos ;  jT^e  Art  qf 
Fingering,  1799  ;  A  Musical  Dictionary,  1798; 
A  Musical  Orammar,  and  The  Singer*s  Pre- 
ceptor, 1810.  He  died  at  Hampetead,  May  22, 
1825.  For  Natale  Corri  his  brother,  and  Mon- 
tague Corri  his  son,  see  Corri  &  Co.  Another 
son,  Philip  Antony  Corri,  was  one  of  the  original 
promoters  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and 
finally  settled  in  America ;  another,  Haydn 
Corri,  bom  in  1785,  settled  in  Dublin  as  a  piano- 
forte teacher  in  1819,  and  from  1821  to  1848 
was  organist  and  choirmaster  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Pro-Cathedral,  Dublin.  He  died  Feb. 
12,  1860.  [Diet,  of  Nat,  Biog, ;  BrU,  Mus. 
Siog. ;  Qu^llen-Lexikon;  information  from  Frank 
Kidson  and  W.  H.  Grattan  Flood.]  M. 

Corri  &  Co.  London  and  Edinourgh  mudo 
publishers.  As  stated  above  [see  Corri,  D.], 
Domenico  Corri  had,  about  1780,  commenced  a 
small  music  business  in  Edinburgh,  using  his 
son's  name,  John  Corri,  probably  on  account  of 
his  own  monetary  difficulties.  In  1780  he,  or 
his  son  John,  was  in  partnership  with  James 
Sutherland,  and  they  opened  a  shop  at  87  North 
Bridge  St.  in  1 788.  On  the  death  of  Sutherland 
in  1790  Domenico  Corri  removed  to  London  and 
established  himself  as  a  musioseller  and  pub- 
lisher at  67  Dean  St.,  Soho.  His  daughter 
having,  in  1792,  married  J.  L.  Dussek  the  com- 
poser, the  latter  went  into  partnership  with  his 
father-in-law,  and  as  'Corri,  Dussek,  &  Co.'  the 
firm  made  great  advances,  taking  additional 
premises  at  28  Haymarket.  Meanwhile  the 
Edinburgh  business  as  'Corri  k  Co.'  had  also 
opened  another  shop  at  8  South  St.  Andrew 
St.,  still  retaining  the  one  in  North  Bridge  St. 

The  London  and  Edinbuigh  firms  were  closely 
connected,  the  Scotch  business  being  probably 
under  the  management  of  Natale  Corri  (1765- 
1822),  younger  brother  of  Domenico,  and  others 
of  the  family.  The  two  firms  issued  quantities 
of  all  classes  of  music,  including  many  Scottish 


dance  and  vocal  pieces  as  well  as  the  oomposi- 
tions  of  Dussek  iad  of  Corri,  and  some  works 
by  Haydn. 

In  1801  the  Corri-Dussek  firm  in  London  got 
into  financial  difficulties,  and  Dussek  had  fled  to 
the  continent  in  1800  to  avoid  his  creditors. 
In  1802,  and  for  a  couple  of  years  afterwards, 
D.  Corri  kept  on  the  Haymarket  business  alone, 
until  his  son  Montague  Corri  (bom  at  Edin- 
burgh, 1784,  died  in  London,  1849),  took  it 
over  under  the  style  *M.  P.  Corri  &  Co.'  In 
1805  it  stood  'M.  P.  Corri,  Hall,  &  Co.' and 
became,  in  1806,  '  Corri  k  Pearce.'  Corri  en- 
tirely dropped  out  in  1 807-8,  while  Pearce  &  Co., 
after  having  spent  some  little  time  at  28  Hay- 
market, removed  to  70  Dean  St,  and  ultimately 
to  24  Panton  St.,  Haymarket  The  Edinburgh 
Corri  &  Co.  came  to  grief  at  the  same  time  as 
the  London  firm,  and  Natale  Corri  set  up  for 
himself  at  the  head  of  Leith  Walk,  the  business 
ceasing  at  his  death  in  1822.  f.  K. 

CORRI-PALTONI,  Mme.  Francks,  daughter 
of  Natale  Corri,  and  niece  of  Domenico,  bom  in 
Edinburgh,  1801,  a  dramatic  singer  of  ability  ; 
studied  under  Catalani  in  1815  and  1816.  She 
sang  in  London  (1820);  in  Germany;  in  Italy, 
where  she  married  Paltoni,  a  singer ;  in  Madrid 
(1827)  ;  and  with  Lablache  in  Milan  (1828). 
In  1880  she  returned  to  Germany.  Her  voice 
was  a  fine  mezso- soprano,  with  a  brilliant 
shake.  M.  c.  a 

CORSI,  Jacopo,  a  Florentine  nobleman  whoso 
house  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  birthplace  of  opera. 
The  history  of  the  inception  and  development 
of  the  new  form  of  art  and  of  its  first-fruits, 
the  'Dafne'  of  Peri,  performed  in  1597,  is 
given  under  Opera  ;  it  was  in  the  house  of 
Corsi  that  this,  and  Peri's  *  Euridice,'  were  first 
performed,  the  latter  in  1600,  Corsi  himself 
playing  the  harpsichord.  (See  Vogel,  Bibl.  der 
toeltl.  Mus.  Italians,  s.v.  Peri.)  Ck>rsi  had  also 
some  part  in  the  composition  of  'Dafhe,'  and 
his  setting  of  some  of  the  songs  is  the  only 
fragment  that  has  been  preserved  of  that 
work.  They  are  in  the  library  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  (MS.  8450),  and  were  published 
by  Fritzsch  in  the  Musik.  WochenJblaU  1888, 
p.  847.  (Eitner,  Quellen-Lexikon,)  Corsi  died 
about  1604.  m. 

CORTECCIA,  Feancesoo  di  Berkaedo,  bom 
early  in  the  16th  century  at  Arezzo,  died  in 
Florence,  June  7,  1571 ;  in  1531  oi^ganist  of 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Florence,  and  in  1589  maestro  di 
cappella  to  Cosimo  I. ;  also  a  Canon  of  S.  Lorenzo. 
His  compositions  include  nine  pieces  for  4,  6, 
and  8  voices  with  various  instruments,  in  a 
rare  work  called  'Musiche  fi&tte  nelle  nozze,  etc' 
(Venice,  Gardano,  1589)  [a  continuous  series, 
part  of  a  performance  in  honour  of  the  marriage 
of  his  patron]  ;  '  Madriali  {sic)  a  quattro  vod,' 
Ub.  1  and  2  (lb,  1544  and  1547)  ;  *  Prime  libto 
de'  Madriali  a  5  e  6  voci'  (ib.  1547);  'Bespon- 
soria  et  leotiones   hebdomadae    anotae'  (/6w 
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1570) ;  'Besiduum  oantioe  Zaehariae*  a  4  (ap- 
parently forming  part  of  the  '  Besponsoria ' ) 
f /&.  1570)  ;  and  '  Ganticomm  liber  primus '  a  5 
{lb,  1571),  published  a  few  months  after  his 
death.  A  copy  of  the  madrigals  is  in  the 
Library  of  Ohrirt  Church,  Oxford.  The  Library 
of  S.  Lorenzo  also  contains  82  hymns  in  4-part 
counterpoint.  Oorteccia,  with  Striggio,  com- 
posed music  for  Gini's  intermezzo  'Psich^  e 
r  Amorino/  for  the  marriage  of  Francesco  de' 
Medici  and  Joanna  of  Austria  in  1565.  [Two 
four-part  madrigals,  and  an  extract  from  the 
' Besponsoria'  are  given  in  Torchi's^rte  MugiccUe 
in  Italia,  yoL  L]  m.  o.  o. 

CORTELLINI,  CAiiiLLO.aoomposerof  church 
music,  who  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the 
17th  century,  and  was  in  the  service  of  the 
municipality  of  Bologna  from  about  1 588.  From 
his  proficiency  on  the  violin  he  went  by  the  name 
of  II  Violino.  Vincent!  of  Venice  published 
several  volumes  of  his  works,  consisting  of  Psalms 
(1595,  etc.)»  Litanies  (1615),  Masses  (1609, 
1617, 1626),  and  other  sacred  pieces  [and  other 
printers,  at  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  issued  three 
booksofmadriga]8inl588, 1584,  and  1586.  See 
Qitellen-LexikofLl  The  preface  to  one  of  these 
volumes,  '  Messe  concertate  a  otto  voci '  (1626), 
is  interesting  because  it  gives  a  hint  of  the  man- 
ner in  whidh  in  those  early  times  the  instru- 
mental and  vocal  parts  were  combined  in  church 
music.  The  passage  alluded  to  is  as  follows : 
*  La  Messa  In  Domino  eonfido  ha  la  Gloria  con- 
certata ;  e  dove  saranno  le  lettere  grandi,  il 
cantore  canterii  solo  ;  e  dove  saranno  le  linee,  i 
tromboni  e  altri  simili  stromenti  soneranno 
soli'  s.  H.  p. 

COBYPHiBUS(«o/>v^of,ohonis-Ieader).  An 
officer  on  Dr.  Heather's  foundation  at  Oxford, 
intended  by  the  founder  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
musical  exercises  conducted  by  the  Choragus. 
The  duties  of  the  Corypheus  have  long  been 
imaginary :  his  salary  was  never  more  than 
nominal.  a  ▲.  f. 

COSI  FAN  TUTTE,  ossLi  La  scuola  dboli 
AMANTi.  An  opera  buffa  in  two  acts,  commanded 
by  the  Emperor,  libretto  by  Da  Ponte,  music  by 
Mozart ;  produced  at  Vienna,  Jan.  26,  1790 ; 
London,  King's  Theatre,  May  9,  1811.  The 
libretto  is  so  bad  and  the  music  so  good  that 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  fit  the  opera 
with  new  words,  as  'Le  Laboureur  Chinois' 
(1807),  'Peines  d'amour  perdues'  (Barbier  k 
Oarr^,  1868).  Otto  Jahn  possessed  a  MS.  Mass 
made  up  fr^m  it  In  England  it  was  translated 
as  'Tit  for  Tat,'  and  produced  at  the  English 
Opera  House,  July  29,  1828.  It  was  also  given 
at  the  Lyceum,  as  *The  Retaliation,'  on  April  14, 
1841.  The  German  version  is  entitled  '  Weiber- 
treoe.' 

C0S8MANN,  Bbrnhabb,  an  eminent  violon- 
cellist, son  of  a  Jewish  merchant ;  bom  at  Dessau 
May  1 7, 1 822.  His  first  instructors  were  Espen- 
hahn  and  Earl  Dreohsler  at  Dessau,  Theodor 


Miiller  at  Brunswick,  and  Rummer  at  Dresden. 
After  completing  his  studies,  Cossmann  went  to 
Paris  in  1840,  where  he  played  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Grand  Op^ra,  and  thence  to  London 
(1841),  in  the  then  palmy  days  of  Italian 
opera.  In  1848  he  was  an  acknowledged  master 
of  his  instrument  in  Germany.  Mendelssohn 
secured  him  in  1847  for  theOewandhausconcerts, 
and  he  utilised  lus  stay  in  Leipzig  by  studying 
under  Hauptmann.  His  appointment  as  first 
violoncello  under  Liszt  at  Weimar,  in  1850, 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  his  career. 
He  had  a  considerable  share  with  Joachim,  and 
also  with  Billow  and  Tausig,  in  the  movement 
which  took  place  under  liszt's  leadership.  In 
1866  he  becflone  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  at 
Moscow,  where  he  worked  with  Laub  andNicolaus 
Rubinstein  until  his  return  to  Germany  in  1870. 
He  lived  without  any  fixed  appointment  at 
Baden-Baden,  from  1870  to  1878,  when  he 
became  professor  at  the  Hoch  Conservatorium  at 
Frankfort,  a  post  he  still  holds  (1904).  Coss- 
mann was  a  virtuoso  of  the  first  rank.  He  was 
remarkable  alike  for  science,  polished  execution, 
and  power  of  singing  on  the  instrument.  Fur- 
thermore he  was  a  great  soloist,  and  an  excellent 
chamber  musician,  above  all  in  quartets.  This 
last  quality  he  owed  partly  to  his  studies  under 
Miiller,  and  partly  to  the  general  cultivation  he 
acquired  at  Weimar.  He  has  brought  forward 
many  new  concertos,  as  well  as  some  unworthily 
neglected  compositions.  He  wrote  a  ooncert- 
stiick  for  violoncello  of  slight  importance.  A.  M. 
COSTA,  Andrka,  teacher  of  singing ;  bom 
at  Brescia,  settled  in  London  in  1825.  Hid 
best  pupils  were  Mme.  Boigondio,  and  Mme. 
AlbertazzL  He  published  a  method  called 
'  Analytical  Considerations  on  the  Art  of  Sing- 
ing' (London  1838).  M.  a  c. 

COSTA,  MiCHASL  A17DRBW  AONTJS,^  SOU  of 

Cavaliere  Pasquale  Costa,  of  an  old  Spanish 
family,  was  bom  at  Naples,  Feb.  4,  1808. 
Having  a  great  inclination  for  music,  the  radi- 
ments  of  which  he  learnt  fr^m  his  maternal 
grandfather  Giacomo  Tritto,  he  was  placed  at 
the  Real  Collegio  di  Musica  in  Naples,  and  at 
a  public  examination  obtained  a  free  scholarship 
frt>m  Ferdinand  I. ,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  composed  a  cantata,  for 
the  theatre  in  the  coU^,  entitled '  L'  Immagine.' 
In  1826  he  composed  for  the  same  theatre  an 
opera  called  '  II  Delitto  punito ' ;  and  in  1827 
another,  'II  Sospetto  funesto.'     He  composed 

1  Hmm  naiDM  an  oonflrnMd  bj  adaelimtton  —  to  Iha  d«la«< 
his  btrth.  made  in  Londom  »t  th«  Bonr  Sti«ei  FoUm  Covet 
in  Juno  1817.  bj  hia  bratiMr,  Raphool  Ooata:  also  in  tbo  rwom- 
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also  at  this  period  a  Grand  ICaas  for  4  Toioes, 
a  '  Dixit  Dominus/  three  symphonies,  and  an 
oratorio,  'La  Passione.'  In  1828  Oosta  was 
engaged  by  the  manager  of  the  Teatro  Naovo 
to  compose  an  opera  semi-seria,  called  'II  caroere 
d*  ndegonda.'  In  1829  he  composed  'Malvina,' 
an  opera,  for  Barbiga,  the  famous  impresario 
of  San  Oarlo.  In  the  aatomn  of  that  year, 
Zingarelli,  his  maesirOf  sent  him  to  Birmingham, 
to  direct  a  cantata  of  his  composition,  on  Is. 
xii  On  the  yoong  Costa's  arrival,  through 
some  mlsanderstanding,  he  was  obliged,  having 
a  fair  tenor  voice,  to  sing  in  the  cantata  instead 
of  directing  the  mnsio.  In  1880  he  was  en- 
gaged by  Laporte,  as  maes^  al  pi<mo  at  the 
KuQg's  Theatre.  In  the  next  year  he  composed 
the  music  of  the  grand  ballet,  '  Eenilworth.' 
In  1832  Monok  Mason,  the  then  impresario, 
engaged  him  as  director  of  the  music  ;  and  in 
that  capacity  he  wrote  the  ballet,  '  Une  heure 
4  Naples,'  and  several  other  pieces  for  operas 
and  concert-rooms.  '  This  was  the  year, '  writes 
H.  F.  Chorley,  'when  (happy event  for  England !) 
the  Italian  orchestra  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Signor  Costa.'  In  1838,  engaged 
by  Laporte  as  director  and  conductor,  he  com- 
posed the  ballet  'Sir  Huon'  for  Tsglioni,  and 
the  favourite  quartet,  '  Ecoo  quel  fiero  istante.' 
At  the  invitation  of  Severini,  the  impresario  of 
the  Italian  opera  at  Paris,  he  wrote  the  opera 
'Malek  Adhel,'  which  was  performed  there  in 
Jan.  14,  1837,  with  moderate  success,  but  with 
better  fortune  in  London.  The  critic  already 
quoted  says  on  this  point,  'Whether  a  great 
conductor  can  ever  be  a  great  composer,  is  a 
doubtful  matter.  .  .  .  From  the  first  evening 
when  Signor  Oosta  took  up  the  baton, — a  young 
man,  fi^m  a  country  then  despised  by  every 
musical  pedant,  a  youth  who  came  to  England 
without  flourish,  announcement,  or  protection 
...  it  was  felt  that  in  him  were  combined  the 
materials  of  a  great  conductor ;  nerve  to  enforce 
discipline,  readiness  to  the  second,  and  that 
certain  influence  which  only  a  vigorous  man 
could  exercise  over  the  disconnected  folk  who 
made  up  an  orchestra  in  those  days.  His  "  Malek 
Adhel"  IB  a  thoroughly  conscientious  work, 
containing  an  amount  of  melody  with  which  he 
has  never  been  duly  credited.'  In  1842  Costa 
composed  the  ballet-music  of '  Alma '  for  Cerito  ; 
and  in  1844  the  opera  '  Don  Carlos.'  In  1844 
three  new  operas  were  produced  in  London,  of 
which  '  the  worthiest,'  says  Mr.  Chorley,  '  was 
Signor  Costa's  "  Don  Carlos,"  which  had  never- 
theless not  the  good  fortune  to  please  the 
public.  Yet  it  is  full  of  good  music:  the 
orchestra  is  handled  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  e£foct  and  colour.  One  trio  for  male  voices 
is  so  solid  and  fine  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  soon  forgotten.'  In  1846  he  quitted  the 
opera ;  and  the  orchestra,  which  he  had  brought 
to  a  point  of  perfection  previously  unknown  in 
England,  paaMd  into  other  hands.    In  that  year 


Costa  nndertook  the  direction  of  the  Philhar- 
monic orchestra ;  and  that  of  the  new  Italian 
Opera,  Covent  Garden  ;  and  in  1848  that  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  In  1849  he  was 
engaged  for  the  Birmingham  Festival,  which 
he  conducted  until  1882.  With  the  season  of 
1854  he  gave  up  the  baton  of  the  Philharmonic, 
and  was  succeeded  (for  one  year^  by  Richard 
Wagner.  In  1855  he  compoeea  his  oratorio 
'  Eli '  for  the  Birmingham  FestivaL  He  con- 
ducted the  Bradford  Festival  in  1858,  and  the 
Leeds  Festival  in  1874 ;  and  as  conductor  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  directed  the  Handel 
Festivals  from  1857  to  1880.  Beside  other 
occasional  compositions,  his  second  oratorio, 
'Naaman,'  was  also  written  for  Birmingham, 
in  1 864.  He  wrote  additional  accompaniments 
for  'Solomon,'  'Judas,'  and  others  of  Handel's 
oratorios  for  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  In 
1869  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  was  also  decorated  with  orders  from  the 
sovereigns  of  Germany,  Turkey,  the  Nether- 
lands, Wiirtembeig,  Italy,  etc.,  in  recognition 
of  his  talent  and  position.  He  was  appointed 
in  1871  'director  of  the  music,  composer,  and 
conductor '  at  Her  Miyesty's  Opera.  His  services 
in  those  capacities  wUl  not  soon  be  forgotten  in 
London.  He  died  April  29,  1884,  in  London, 
and  was  buried  in  the  catacombs  of  Eensal 
Green  Cemetery.  j.  m. 

COSTANTINI,  Fabio,  bom  in  Borne  about 
1570,  chapel-master  to  the  confraternity  of  the 
Rosary  at  Ancona,  and  afterwards  at  the  cathe- 
dral of  Orvieto,  where  he  was  in  1614  ;  in  1616 
he  was  at  the  Basilica  Sta  Maria  at  Tivoli,  and 
in  1618  again  at  Orvieto.  His  compositions 
include  motets  for  2,  3,  and  4  voices  (Rome, 
1596V  He  also  pubUshed  'Selecta  cantionea 
exoellentiBsimorum  auctorum'  (Rome,  1614),  a 
collection  of  29  8-part  motets  by  Palestrina,  the 
Nanini,  the  Anerii,  Marenzio,  Lucatello,  Giova- 
nelli,  and  others  besides  himself;  another  set  of 
motets  by  difierent  authors  in  1618,  a  collection 
of  airs  and  madrigals  called  '  Ghirlandetta 
amorosa'  (Orvieto,  1621)  and  another,  'L'Aurata 
Cintia, '  in  1 6 22.  All  these  contain  compositions 
of  his  own,  and  by  his  brother,  Alessandbo 
CosTANTiNi,  who  succccded  Freecobaldi  at  St. 
Peter's  in  Rome  in  1643.  M.  a  a 

COSTANZI,  Juan,  or  Giovanni  Battista, 
known  as  Gioannino  di  Roma,  because  he  was 
bom  there  ;  was  for  some  time  in  the  household 
of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  and  was  appointed  in 
1754  chapel-master  of  St  Peter's,  which  he  re- 
tained till  his  death,  March  5,  1778.  He  com- 
posed an  opera  'Carlo  Magno'  (Rome,  1729)  ; 
an  oratorio,  'S.  Pietro  Aleesandrino,'  a  fine 
'  Miserere ' ;  motets  in  16  parts  for  4  choirs, 
offertoriums,  and  other  church  musia  [See  Ust 
in  the  QudUn-Lexikon,']  ic.  a  o. 

COSTE,  Gaspabd,  chorister  in  the  cathedral 
of  Avignon  about  1580,  composer  of  songs  and 
madrigals,  preserved  in  the  foUowing  collections : 
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'Trente-oinq  livres  des  chansons  k  qoatre  parties ' 

iPkris,  1689-49)  ;  '  Le  Parangon  des  chansons ' 
Lyons,  1540-43);  'Motetti  del  Fiore'  {lb, 
1532-89);  'Sdegnosi  ardori ;  Mnsica  di  di- 
▼ersi  antori  sopra  un  istesso  soggetto  di  parole ' 
(Munich,  1575);  and  'Ghirlanda  di  Fioretti 
mosicale'  (Rome,  1589).  M.  a  o. 

COSTELEY,  William,  a  Scotch  musician, 
bom  1581,  settled  in  France,  and  was  organist 
to  Henri  II.  and  Charles  IX.  Author  of  songs 
in  the  '  Chansons  k  4  et  5  parties,'  published  by 
Le  Roy  and  Ballard  (Paris,  1567) ;  [also  of  a 
set  of  *  Chansons '  calleid  '  Musique  de  Guillaume 
Costeley,  Organiste  ordinaire  et  vallet  dechambre 
du  .  .  .  Roy.'  These  were  republished  in  1896, 
edited  by  M.  Henry  Expert]  Some  pieces  of 
his  are  in  the  library  at  Orleans.  Costeley  was 
one  of  the  society  established  in  1571  or  1573 
(see  QueUen-LexOam)  in  honour  of  Saint  Cecilia, 
and  its  first  president  The  society  established 
a  musical  contest,  at  which,  in  1575,  Orlando 
di  Lasso  carried  off  the  first  prize,  a  silver  harp. 
He  sometimes  entertained  the  members  at  his 
own  house  in  Evreux.  He  died  there,  Feb.  1, 
1606.  M.  0.  c. 

COSYN,  BXNJAMIK,  possibly  a  son  of  John 
Ooeyn  (fl.  1585),  was  organist  of  Dulwich  Col- 
lege in  1622-24,  and  of  the  Charterhouse  in 
1626-44.  He  was  the  writer  of  a  collection  of 
Virginal  Music  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Buddngham  Palace.    See  Virginal  Musio,  iv. 

COTILLON  (i,€.  'a  petticoat').  Originally  a 
simple  French  dance  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
which,  according  to  some  authors,  resembled  the 
Brakls,  but,  according  to  others,  was  a  variety  of 
quadrille.  The  modem  cotillon  \b  simply  a  species 
of  quick  waltz,  of  great  length  and  elaborate 
contrivances,  but  with  no  special  music :  for  the 
different  varietiesof  it,  waltzes,  polkas,  mazurkas, 
and  galops  are  employed.  x.  P. 

COTTA,  Johannes,  bom  at  Rnhla  in  Thur- 
ingia.  May  24, 1794 ;  died  at  Willerstedt,  March 
18, 1868,  is  worthy  of  mention  as  composer  of  the 
spirited  music  for  four  male  voices  to  Amdt's 
patriotic  song,  which  electrified  Germany  at  the 
time  of  the  rising  against  Napoleon  in  1813, 
commencing  'Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland.' 
The  same  song  was  skilfully  set,  but  with  un- 
desirable complexity,  by  G.  Reichardt  in  1826. 
But  Cotta's  tune  is  the  one  wedded  to  the  poem 
from  the  beginning,  and  during  the  period  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  national  idea ;  it  enjoyed 
a  second  period  of  special  popularity  in  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870-71.  B.  u. 

COTTAGE  PIANO  (Fr.  Piano  droU;  Ital. 
and  Ger.  also  Fr.  Pianino).  An  upright  piano- 
forte usually  about  four  feet  high,  invented  early 
in  the  19th  century,  nearly  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Cabinet  piano,  but  less  thought  of  for  some 
years,  until  the  more  convenient  height  and 
better  action  of  the  lower  instrument,  combined 
with  cheaper  constraction,  found  appreciation, 
and  brought  about  the  diiplaoement  of  the 


Cabinet  and  tbe  once  familiar  Square.  To 
Robert  Womum  the  younger,  whose  patent 
(No.  3419)  for  an  upright,  witk  diagonal  strings, 
was  taken  out  in  1811,  is  due  the  invention  and 
earliest  manufacture  of  oblique  and  vertical 
cottage  pianofortes  in  England.  In  the  year 
1815  Ignaoe  Pleyel,  founder  of  the  house  of 
Pleyel,  Wolff,  et  Cie.,  employed  Henri  Pape, 
an  ingenious  mechanician,  to  organise  the  in- 
troduction of  the  construction  of  these  instra- 
ments  in  Paris  (Pape,  Sur  lea  Inventions,  etc ; 
Paris,  1845),  from  which  beginning  arose  the 
important  manufacture  of  French  cottage  pianos. 
In  Germany  and  America  upright  pianos  have  not 
made  much  way.    [See  Pianoforte.]  a.  j.  h. 

COTTON,  John,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
music,  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the  11th 
or  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  There 
exist  six  copies  in  MS.,  at  Leipzig,  Paris, 
Antwerp,  the  Vatican  library,  and  two  at 
Vienna.  A  seventh  copy,  used  by  Gerbert,  who 
published  the  treatise  in  1784,  was  destroyed  in 
the  fire  at  St.  Bladen  in  1768.  In  the  Paris 
and  Antwerp  copies  the  authorship  is  ascribed 
to  Cotton  or  Cottonius,  two  of  the  others  bearing 
the  title  <  Joannis  Musica.'  Gerbert  quotes  an 
anonymous  work  {De  Script,  Eocles,\  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  a  learned  English  musician 
known  as  Joannes ;  and  the  dedication  of  the 
book,  which  runs  '  Domino  et  patri  suo  venera- 
bill  Anglorum  antistiti  Fulgentio,'  bears  out  the 
assumption  that  its  author  was  i^gUsh.  It  has 
been  variously  proposed  to  ascribe  its  authorship 
to  Pope  John  XXII.,  and  to  Joannes  Scholasti- 
cus,  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Matthias  at 
Treves,  but  the  above  theory  is  probably  correct 
The  treatise  is  valuable  as  explaining  the  har- 
monic system  of  the  period  in  which  it  was 
written.     {Diet,  of  NaL  Biog,)  w.  B.  s. 

COTUMACCI,  or  CONTUMACCI,  Carlo, 
bom  at  Naples,  1698,  died  there  1775  ;  pupil  of 
A.  Scarlatti,  succeeded  Durante  at  S.  Chiofrio ; 
organist  and  composer  of  church  music  The 
royal  library  in  Naples  contains  the  autograph 
of  a  requiem,  a  5-8,  4  sacred  songs,  toccatas  for 
harpsichord,  and  a  set  of '  PartimentL '  He  wrote 
'  R^le  dell'  aocompagnamento '  and  '  Trattato 
di  contrapunto,'  works  which  have  remained  in 
MS.,  excepting  some  'Partimenti,'  published 
by  Choron  in  his  Principes  de  composition  de$ 
6eoUs  d^Italie  (Paris,  1808).  u,  c.  o. 

COUAC  (French  for  '  quack '),  a  sudden  hor- 
rible noise  to  which  any  clarinet  is  liable  when 
the  reed  is  out  of  order  and  the  wind  not  quite 
under  oontroL  Called  also  '  the  goose.'  (See  a 
good  story  in  Spohr,  Sdhatbiographie^  i.  167.) 

COUCHED  HARP.  An  obsolete  name  for 
Spinbt,  which  see. 

COUNTERPOINT  (Lat  cantrapwnetua,  Ital. 
corUrappunto^  Germ.  Kontrapunkt^  Fr.  contre- 
point).  The  niune  given  to  the  art  of  combin- 
ing melodies,  or  (more  strictly)  to  the  art  of 
adding  melody  to  melody.     The  term  is  also 
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often  applied  to  the  added  melody  itself,  when 
a  snbject  invented  to  aooompany  another  sub- 
jeot  is  called  its  counterpoint.  The  latter 
meaning  suggests  more  nearly  the  origin  of  the 
word.  It  is  said  that  when  notes  were  indicated 
by  points,  a  counterpoint  signified  a  note  set 
against  another  note,  hence  a  part  set  against 
another  part  Such  an  origin  is  confirmed  by 
the  subsequent  use  of  the  l&e  term  nota  contra 
notam,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Zaoconi's  treatise 

Seirea  1595),  and  is  still  to  be  heard  as  a 
lefinition  of  the  simplest  order  of  strict  counter- 
point— note  against  note,  Zarlino  enters  into 
a  long  discussion  of  the  term,  adding :  '  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  more  reasonable  to  call  it 
Countersound  than  Counterpoint,  because  one 
sound  is  to  be  opposed  to  the  other.  But  not 
to  depart  from  the  common  use,  I  would  call 
it  counterpoint,  as  it  were  a  point  placed  coimter 
a  point,  or  a  note  counter  a  note.' 

Speaidng  broadly,  the  term  counterpoint  is 
employed  in  two  ddstinct  senses.  In  its  ideal 
sense  as  the  art  of  combining  melodies  it  is 
applicable  to  music,  of  any  school,  which  shows 
marked  melodic  independence  of  parts,  such  as 
may  be  found,  for  example,  in  all  fugal  moye- 
ments  and  in  most  choral  works  of  any  magni- 
tude. Men  pnuse  the  great  contrapuntal  skill 
of  Mozart,  Brahms,  or  Wagner,  as  well  as  the 
flowing  counterpoint  of  Palestrina  ;  and  Bach  is 
called  the  greatest  of  all  contrapuntists.  But 
in  the  study  of  music  counterpoint  is  the  term 
applied  to  a  particular  and  restricted  part- 
writing,  in  which  attention  is  expressly  directed 
to  the  melodiousness  of  every  part,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  available  harmonies  are  specially 
and  rigorously  limited.  Historically,  the 
narrower  use  of  the  word  ia  more  significant ; 
for  the  scholastic  art  of  counterpoint,  though 
taught  in  five  conventional  species,  is  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  pre-harmonic  or  first  poly- 
phonic schools  of  composition,  which  reached 
their  perfection  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
The  laws  of  counterpoint  in  this  sense  are 
analogous  to,  if  not  exactly  commensurate  with, 
the  laws  of  composition  before  1600,  before 
Monteverde's  revolution  and  the  consequent 
harmonic  development.  They  are  a  wonderful 
survival  of  an  old  code  of  rules,  once  compre- 
hending the  whole  art  of  the  composer,  but 
since  used  for  scholastic  purposes.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  long  after  the  death  of  the 
great  author  of  the  Chromatic  Fantasia  and 
Fugue,  Albrechtsberger  and  Haydn  took  pains 
to  teach  Beethoven  to  write  like  Palestrina ; 
and  the  same  restrictions,  with  various  modifica- 
tions in  the  hands  of  successive  theorists,  have 
been  preserved  to  the  present  day.  This 
scholastic  preservation  of  an  old  art  resembles 
that  of  a  dead  language  ;  in  fact,  strict  counter- 
point bears  much  the  same  historical  and 
practical  relationship  to  the  language  of  modem 
music  as  Latin  bears  to  English,  and  may  almost 


as  justly  be  called  a  dead  language.  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  while  in  one  sense  counter- 
point is  vitally  existent  in  all  music  and 
continually  progressive,  in  another,  narrower, 
scholastic  sense  it  is  the  reverently  preserved 
art  of  a  past  age,  that  of  the  golden  age  of 
choral  art. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  for  pur- 
poses of  tuition,  counterpoint  on  this  histoiio 
basis  becomes  gradually  less  adequate  as  musio 
advances  and  the  first  polyphonic  age  grows 
more  remote.  This  fact  has  given  rise  to  many 
modifications  of  the  rules  fiom  time  to  time. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  modifioationa 
have  often  caused  much  confusion.  But,  while 
this  may  be  deplored,  it  is  clear  that  such  a 
drawback  could  never  justify  a  conservatism 
which  would  forbid  the  independent  judgment 
of  successive  theorists.^  And  in  reality  tilie  old 
counterpoint  has  not  only  survived  its  ordeal, 
but  its  passage  fix>m  hand  to  hand  has  sifted 
and  strengthened  it  so  effectively  that  the  sur- 
viving principles  would  doubtless  form  a  more 
crystallised  basis  of  16th-century  writings  than 
any  expounded  at  the  time.  Its  preservation 
may  be  attributed  primarily  to  the  sheer  force, 
beauty,  and  maturity  of  those  writings  them- 
selves ;  it  is  obvious  that  as  the  art  of  musio 
widens,  that  which  is  lovely  in  the  composers 
of  the  golden  age  is  none  the  less  its  basis  ; 
in  fact,  though  the  old  order  becomes  practi- 
cally lees  adequate  it  does  not  become  less  im- 
portant Much  also  must  be  attributed  to  the 
general  fidthfulness  of  theorists,  and  especially 
to  the  powerful  work  and  influence  of  one  man, 
Fux,  who  stood  midway  between  the  first  poly- 
phonic age  and  our  own.  With  the  dight 
modifications  already  referred  to,  it  was  handed 
down  further  through  Haydn,  Albrechtsberger, 
and  Cherubini ;  and  itisstiU  preserved  in  England 
at  our  colleges,  in  our  university  examinations, 
by  many  individual  teachers,  in  the  primers  of 
Ouseley,  Eockstro,  Bridge,  and  Pearce,  and,  to  a 
more  modified  extent,  in  the  important  treatises 
of  the  late  Sir  €^ige  Macfarren  and  of  Professor 
Prout.  No  man  has  done  more  in  modem  times 
for  its  reverent  preservation  than  the  late  W.  S. 

1  ThoM  modiflcatlolu  tan  obvloiidj  pUnned  eKhv  to  remor*  old 
raatrlctions  which  mr»  oooaidorMl  neeal««  or  to  impoM  new  onaa. 
It  DiAj  be  not«d  that  the  tcmdenoy  hM  boon  to  ramovo  mtloMc 
rMtrictlona  and  Impoaa  kdtmumie  onaa.  Bnunplea  of  Increaaad 
latituda  ara  (I)  tha  naar  oaa  of  mut  intanrala  aa  tha  major  ilzth 
and  diralniahad  fifth  In  malody  whldi  Haydn,  Albraoiitabemr,  or 
Chambinl  faTonrod ;  (S)  the  naa  hf  tba  laUar  two  maatart  of  onw* 
mental  qoaTara  diajnnctlj  approadied  and  quitted  —a  manner  op* 
poaed  to  the  atyle  of  nUeatnna;  (8)  the  advoeaey  In  mora  modem 
timee  of  many  melodic  leapa.  anch  aa  dimlntahed  fonrtha  or  aerentha. 
One  anbtle  harmonic  rfotiictian  reroored  ia  the  old  ottama  battuft 
which  even  Fox,  after  long  and  patient  oonalderatioa.  abandoned. 
Notable  among  reatrlotiona  Impoaed  ia  Oheniblni'a  eondemnatioD 
of  the  ehaaflng  note ;  but  the  diief  ara  thoae  wfaieb  inaiat  upon  a 
harmonic  baada  of  one  chord  In  a  bar— reati  totlona  of  whioii  Maearran 
waa  the  great  exponent.  The  pvaetloal  advantagea  ara  dear,  bat 
thej  coat  the  aaorlfloe  of  manj  beantiee  of  the  older  atrle.  The 
conflict  of  prinelplea  inrolTed  maj  be  w«41  lUuatrated  bj  the  avail- 
able two-part  cadeDoea  of  the  aecond  q>eelea: 

fn\  /Ml  Both  are  eonaonantMleraqalradbj 

W    .       WJ  au  teaehen  alike:  but  melodie  eoo- 

"•^  "  — *  aideratiima  cauaed  the  older  wrltera 
to  adopt  (o)  and  reject  {b),  while  bar- 
monio  .-.--.-  .   — -- 


Many  avthorfttaa  bate  aeeapted  both,  among  idiom 


fanen  to  adopt  (ft)  and  releet  (al 
'  '  *"  la  AibrMiite. 
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Rookstro,  who  took  the  strongwt  possible  oon- 
senrative  position.  He  went  so  fia>  as  to  urge 
the  reservation  of  the  term  counterpoint  for  the 
first  polyphony ;  and  in  spite  of  the  many 
modifications  for  practical  use  advocated  by  his 
contemporaries,  both  here  and  abroad,  he  bravely 
asserted  that  no  new  rules  ever  have  been  or 
ever  can  be  added  to  it  It  must  be  taught,  if 
taught  at  all,  exactly  as  it  was  taught  in  the 
16th  century.^  This  was  bold;  but  not, 
it  would  seem,  too  bold  in  face  of  the  facts. 
For  not  only  is  the  preservation  of  historio 
counterpoint  due  to  the  innate  beauty  of  the  old 
writings  and  the  faithfulness  of  those  who^have 
transmitted  it,  but  also  to  the  following  two 
significant  facts :  (1)  In  the  acquisition  of  the 
power  of  combining  melodies,  all  authorities 
unanimously  regard  severe  harmonic  reatricUons 
to  be  absolutely  necessary ;  a  student  cannot  ac- 
quire contrapuntal  skill  with  the  responsibilities 
of  the  whole  harmonic  system  upon  him.  (2)  In 
historic  counterpoint  these  harmonic  restrictions 
are  determined  with  unequivocal  clearness  by 
the  course  of  the  evolution  of  the  art  itselC  The 
chords  and  methods  allowed  are  seen  to  be  such 
as  formed  the  basis  of  all  music ;  they  are  for 
ever  dearly  defined  and  divided  from  harmonic 
art  by  the  greatest  landmark  in  musical  history. 
Thus  theynotonly  possessadignity  and  authority 
which  the  most  powerful  individual  teachercould 
never  assume,  but  they  serve  to  unify  methods 
and  instruct  students  at  the  same  time  in  the 
history  of  their  art,  providing  them  with  the 
comforting  assurance  that  they  are  not  subjected 
to  the  arbitrary  restrictions  of  a  kind  of  musical 
gjrmnastio  exercise,  but  that  they  are  learning 
to  aoquire  their  art  from  its  basis. 

The  rules  of  counterpoint  on  this  historic  basis 
are  fully  described  in  the  article  Strict  GoxmrEB- 
poiNT,  together  with  some  account  of  the  line  of 
writers  through  whom  it  has  been  handed  down.' 
The  present  article  will  be  devoted  rather  to 
indications  of  the  evolution  of  counterpoint  in 
its  more  general  sense,  as  well  as  to  a  short 
account  of  various  methods  of  teaching  the  sub- 
ject— ^both  those  which  led  up  to  the  formulation 
of  strict  counterpoint  as  it  now  stands,  and  those 
which  have  followed  it. 

Counterpoint  and  harmony  eontnuted, — In 
attempting  to  trace  the  evolution  of  counter- 
point, it  is  necessary  to  differentiate  between  it 
and  the  sister  art  of  harmony.  The  first  poly- 
phonic age  is  conveniently  named  pre-harmonic 
But  in  truth  harmony  has  not  only  existed  as 
long  as  counterpoint,  but  in  a  crude  form  it 
necessarily  came  first  The  art  of  melody 
naturally  preceded  both,  and  for  centuries  the 
melodies  of  the  Christian  Church  and  doubtless 
those  of  the  people  must  have  been  sung 
imisonally.  In  tiiis  the  art's  infancy,  the 
introduction  of  a  note  or  notes  foreign  to  the 

I  S—  totwto0tiim  to  Boek»tro'i  Jttdm  vf  OiMKw^oiiii; »  fc 
•  Sm  alio  POLTrKMnr. 


actual  melody  by  way  of  accompaniment  must 
have  been  unmeaning  and  unallowable.'  The 
momentous  step  towards  both  harmony  and 
counterpoint  which  is  recorded  in  Hucbald's 
simple,  crude,  well-quoted  Diaphcny  may  have 
been  taken  in  the  first  instance  quite  casually. 
As  it  never  has  been  natural  for  tenon  and 
basses  to  sing  either  in  the  same  pitch  or  a 
whole  octave  apart,  it  seems  likely  that 
diaphony,  which  is  practically  the  doubling  of 
a  tune  at  closer  quarters  than  the  octave,  was 
invented  by  the  monk  who  first  dared  to  find 
and  use  an  interval  better  suited  to  his  voice, 
probably  a  fifth  or  fourth  above  or  below  the 
other  singers.^  That  which  seems  (if  one  may 
judge  from  available  examples)  barely  more  than 
a  less  perfect  kind  of  unisonal  singing  ought 
hardly  to  be  called  harmony,  still  less  counter- 
point Tet  it  marks  the  advent  of  both.  For 
with  the  first  deliberate  sounding  of  a  strange 
note  together  with  a  plain-song,  harmony  was 
bom  ;  and  with  the  first  progression  from  the 
newly  found  interval  back  to  Uie  usual  octave  or 
unison,  independent  movement  of  parts  was  dis- 
covered and  counterpoint  was  bom.  Both  arts 
must  have  seemed  utterly  new  on  their  first  and 
apparently  almost  simultaneous  arrivaL  Doubt- 
less their  latent  possibilities  were  as  unperceived 
as  they  were  vast  It  is  easy  for  us  to  discern 
their  essential  difference  in  this  early  stage ; 
and  when  it  is  clearly  seen,  there  can  be  little 
surprise  that  the  two  were  destined  to  be 
developed  as  separately  as  the  union  of  their 
natures  would  allow.  For  it  may  be  said  that 
this  incipient  harmony  required  tiie  cultivation 
of  a  new  sense — the  sense  to  eigoy  two  simul- 
taneous sounds  ;  while  counterpoint  required 
as  well  a  new  intellectual  power— the  power  to 
appreciate  two  independent  parts.  Tlie  latter 
has  kept  its  more  intellectual  nature  and  reputa- 
tion throughout  The  very  name  generally 
suggests  erudition.  It  has  even  fallen  at  times 
into  disrepute  as  the  cold,  heartless,  mental  side 
of  music ;  and  while  melody  has  of  course 
always  been  an  easy  first  in  popular  esteem, 
harmony  is  as  easily  second,  and  counterpoint — 
exacting  more  effort  though  perhaps  on  this  very 
account  yielding  greater  reward — comes  last 
Had  Hucbald's  new  art  depended  upon  the 
people  for  its  development,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  harmony  would  have  had  first  attention. 
But  the  more  intellectual  promise  of  the  sister- 
art  seems  to  have  attracted  church  musicians, 
in  whose  hands  the  destiny  of  music  then  lay  ; 
and  as  lustory  clearly  shows,  while  harmony 
took  good  care  of  itself,  counterpoint  received 

*  This  Is  hard  to  rnallM  now.  when  tho  most  fogttlT*  atraln  o< 
molody  Is  apt  to  raggwt  aoeompuiTlnc  bannonlea.  when  Indeed 
many  faroorite  tnnei.  both  elaadoal  and  popnlar,  raeh  ae  the  flnt 
rableoi  of  Beethoren'i '  Broloa '  (lee  artiole  Mbuidt).  and  raoh  alio 
ae  the  wajinad  Bwte  jmM.  weeurooee  eome  elmple  harmontii 
eonoeption  on  the  pari  of  the  Uatener. 

«  Mr.  Kodcetro  rappoeed  that  thla  waa  flnt  done  with  or  tai 
imitation  of  the  onan  (Introdnoed  into  chnrobee  at  the  end  of  the 
7th  eantmy).  TiM  arigin  is  strongly  soggested  bj  the  name 
OfyoMim.  whloh  was  glTon  to  the  added  part.  [But  sea  DiAnnna 
and  OBOAjrait.) 
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almoBt  sole  attention  for  centuries,  until  it 
attained  its  first  perfection  in  Palestrina's  work 
upon  a  harmonic  basis  of  great  innocence  and 
simplicity — as  simple  as  composers  in  the  pro- 
cess of  adding  melody  to  melody  could  even 
unconsciously  have  devised. 

No  just  appreciation,  however,  of  the  essential 
difference  between  these  two  arts  can  be  formed 
which  overlooks  their  permanent  union  and 
interdependence.  Though  they  have  each  had 
periods  of  special  attention,  they  could  not  but 
grow  together  ;  and  each  was  developed  in  the 
development  of  its  companion,  even  at  the  very 
time  of  its  own  greatest  apparent  neglect.  Their 
coexistence  has  been  so  complete  as  to  cause 
much  confusion  between  them.  It  ia  hardly  sur- 
prising that  Zarlino  should  describe  coimterpoint 
as  the  concordance  of  several  different  parts  and 
<as  the  very  same  as  that  which  he  named 
proper  harmony.'  It  is  stiU  less  so  to  note,  in 
passing,  that  Dr.  Johnson  defined  it  as  *the 
art  of  composing  harmony.'  But  it  is  strange 
thatBeicha(l770-1836),  the  famous  theoristand 
friend  of  Beethoven,  boldly  states  that  the  terms 
harmony  and  counterpoint  are  synonymous.  In 
criticism  of  this  statement.  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley 
suggested  the  clever  and  now  popular  distinction 
that  they  are  respectively  the  vertical  and 
horizonUU  aspect  of  music  (this  of  course  refers 
to  their  appearance  on  paper).  ^  It  is  perhaps 
more  comprehensive  to  say  that  in  part-music 
of  every  kind,  simple  or  complex,  ancient  or 
modem,  when  two  or  more  parts  conspire  to  convey 
one  idea,  the  result  is  harmony  ;  when  each  part 
conveys  its  own  idea,  the  result  is  counterpoint 
It  is  true  that  in  the  hands  of  great  masters 
such  a  perfect  union  of  the  two  is  attainable, 
that  the  very  parts  which  make  the  most 
brilliant  counterpoint  may  together  present 
imposing  and  elaborate  harmonic  invention. 
Indeed  it  is  pleasant  to  imagine  that  they  may 
each  attain  their  highest  end  in  serving  the 
purposes  of  the  other.  Still  it  may  safdy  be 
said  that  in  practice  the  balance  is  rarely  so 
exact  that  the  attention  of  the  listener  is  not 
directed  more  to  one  side  than  the  other  ;  rarely 
can  a  composer  be  said  to  show  impartial 
affection  for  and  mastery  of  both.  Further,  it 
is  doubtless  better  for  Uie  development  of  both 
that  each  has  had  its  periods  of  special  attention, 
to  the  temporary  detriment  of  the  other.  And 
there  seems  ample  practical  as  well  as  historical 
justification  for  the  fact  that  great  musical 
institutions  stiU  send  their  students  into  one 
room  to  study  harmony  and  into  another  to 
study  counterpoint 

BvoltUion  of  early  counterpoint.  —  History 
■hows  that  as  soon  as  such  primitive  harmonic 
material  as  that  of  Hucbald  had  made  independ- 
ent conception  of  parts  possible,  men  were  led 
to  set  totally  different  melodies  against  one 

>  It  ia  poMlUa  thftt  this  dlsUnetioii  wm  ma 
Ibongh  iM  ivpean  to  be  tba  author  of  It. 


another  experimentally.  They  could  not  long 
indulge  in  this  premature  contrapuntal  art 
without  attempts  to  frame  laws  for  the  choice 
and  fitting  together  of  their  intervals.  It 
seems  paradoxical  (quite  sufficiently  so  toaccount 
for  the  frequent  confusion  of  the  two  arts)  that 
any  attempt  to  combine  melodies  must  at  once 
centre  the  attention  upon  questions  of  harmony. 
As  new  serviceable  intervals  were  discovered, 
classification  would  soon  follow,  tlie  euphonious 
being  preferred,  the  cacophonous  rejected  ;  and 
by  degrees  the  harmonic  basis  for  the  new  art 
of  combining  melodies  would  become  dogmatio- 
ally  determined.' 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  this  process 
was  the  treatment  of  the  fourth.  An  almost 
pathetic  interest  attaches  to  its  dethronement 
from  its  first  place  among  perfect  concords  to 
the  servile  position  of  a  discord.  It  seems 
probable  that  as  long  as  not  more  than  two 
parts  were  sung  simultaneously,  no  strong 
enough  reason  would  occur  to  cause  its  banish- 
ment But  when  three  parts  were  tried,  the 
superior  adaptability  of  the  interval  of  a  third 
must  soon  have  been  apparent  It  would  com- 
bine with  every  other  interval  except  the  fourth, 
whereas  the  fourth  itself  was  hopelessly  at  war 
as  a  concord  with  the  fifth — the  most  satis- 
factory interval  of  all  except  the  octave  itself. 
At  (a)  in  the  following  example  all  the  available 
concords  are  set  down  (only  one  third  and  one 
sixth  being  given  for  the  sake  of  simplicity): — 


At  (b)  the  combinations  are  shown  which  ulti- 
mately formed  the  foundation  for  the  whole  art 
of  counterpoint  At  (e)  the  fourth  displays 
reason  for  its  rejection  in  its  failure  to  do  what 
the  third  succeeds  so  well  in  doing.'  Thus  th« 
fourth  fell  to  its  inferior  position,  and  became 
merely  a  serviceable  suspension  or  a  passing 
note,  assuming  exactly  tiie  same  subordinate 
relationship  to  the  very  interval  which  usurped 
its  place  as  the  ninth  naturally  assumed  to  the 
octave  or  the  seventh  to  the  sixth,  as  may  b« 
seen  in  the  following  example : — 


When    once   this  slender  basis   had 
evolved,  musicians  found — simple  as  it  was — 

*  For  »  fall  aeooont,  aea  HAunnrr. 

*  There  la  no  intention  here  to  nndervatne  the  Importaaoe  of 


been 


the  lint  six  natural  b 

the  harmenlo  haila  of  the  art,  or 
that  in  same  diatant  future  the 
'  of  the  aertee-eoaaethliv  be- 
.  revolutioolaa  and  uttatlj  re- 

iu»T»te  the  art  hj  the  aoouiaiUon  of  nev  melodie  and 

/oifc  Q  1  harmonic  reUtionahipe.  hitherto  unooooeiTed.  But 
jgg  ^  [  while  the  eztieme  beauty  of  the  Snd.  Srd,  and  ttk  of 
I  I  ■  the  aeriea  when  wmnded  together  will  aeoovnt  for  the 
;^  dignity,  importanee.  and  flnalil^  of  the  major  triad, 
there  ia  no  leaaon  for  the  aooeptanee  of  the  ntnor 
triad  and  chorda  of  0  whieh  oould  not  be  advaneed  in  faTonr  of  the 
rejeoted  J.  for  which  beautiful  and  attU  de^iaed  eooeord  it  eaHne 
aafe  to  pcopha^f  a  new  ecn  o<  pro^^tj. 
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that  it  supplied  inexhaustible  means  for  melodic 
combinations  to  which  they  turned  affectionate 
attention.  In  Dowland's  charming  translation 
(1609)  of  Omithoparcus  (1613)  we  read  : — 

A  song  in  our  times  hath  not  one  voyce  alone  but  five, 
six,  eight,  and  sometimes  more.  For  it  is  evident  that 
Joannes  Okeken  did  compose  a  Mot-tet  of  80  Voyces. 
Now  that  part  of  Mosick  which  effecteth  this  is  called 
of  the  Hositians  the  CowUerpoiiU. 

That  which  follows  is  worth  quoting,  as  it 
throws  interesting  light  on  the  early  use  of  the 
terms  counterpoint  and  composition. 

For  a  Countgrpointt  generally,  is  nothing  else  than  the 
knowledge  of  finding  oat  of  a  soug  of  many  purts.  Or 
it  is  the  mother  of  ModiUatioK,  or  (as  Franchinus  writes) 
it  is  the  Art  of  bending  sounds  that  may  be  sung,  by 
proportionable  Dimension,  and  measure  of  time.  For, 
as  the  clay  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Potter,  so  is  the 
making  of  a  song  in  the  hands  of  the  Hiisitian.  Where- 
fore most  men  call  this  Art  not  the  Counterpoint,  but 
CompotiUon^  assigning  this  difference  of  names,  and 
saying  that  CompoaUimi  is  the  collection  of  divers  parts 
of  Harmony  by  divers  Concords,    For  to  compose  is  to 

gther  together  the  divers  parts  of  Harmony  by  divers 
»ncords.  But  the  CowUer'point  is  the  soidaine,  and 
unexpected  ordering  of  a  plaine  song  by  divers  Melodies 
by  chance.  Now  it  is  called  Omnterpoint.  as  it  were  a 
concordant  Coneent  of  Voyoee  set  one  against  another, 
examined  by  Art 

This  careful  distinction,  though  not  altogether 
perspicuous  to  the  present  writer,  seems  to 
indicate  the  tendency  to  identify  composition 
with  the  vague,  less -restricted  feelings  after 
harmonic  inyention  (the  art  of  the  future),  and 
counterpoint  with  the  laws  which  showed  how 
to  combine  divers  melodies  in  a  'concordant 
concent,*  It  also  clearly  indicates  how  closely 
the  two  terms  were  allied,  with  just  the  bare 
suggestion  that  the  former  was  superior  to,  and 
included,  the  latter. 

A  rather  different  account  of  the  distinction 
between  counterpoint  and  the  rest  of  music  is 
given  by  the  later  theorist,  Zacconi,  in  his  Prat' 
tiea  di  Musica,  It  seems  to  have  been  usual  from 
early  times  to  use  the  canto  fermo  or  fixed  song 
for  the  cultivation  of  contrapuntal  ingenuity.  Its 
origin  may  be  traced  in  Guide's  DiMandus^  where 
a  free  part  {prganurtC)  was  added  to  the  plain - 
song ;  and,  indeed,  nothing  seems  more  natural 
than  that  the  learned  musicians  should  find 
their  greatest  pleasiire  and  exercise  of  skill  in 
adorning  the  existing  songs  of  the  church.  The 
plan  was  generally  adopted  in  various  ways  up 
to  Palestrina's  time,  but  as  an  educational 
necessity  it  seems  first  to  have  been  dogmatically 
fixed  by  Zacconi  In  the  two  opening  chapters 
of  the  second  book  of  the  Prattica  he  insists  at 
length  that  counterpoint  is  composition /ra77t«<i 
upon  one  part,  the  integrity  of  which  is  to  be 
continually  kept ;  and  he  excludes  other  musical 
compositions  (including  masses,  motets,  madri- 
gals, songs,  etc)  where  the  parts  'correspond 
with  each  other ' — by  which  phrase  he  probably 
means,  concede  to  each  other's  needs.  By  the 
vigour  of  his  insistence,  and  the  public  manner 
of  '  putting  aside  the  various  definitions  given 
by  Zerlino  and  by  other  former  writers,'  this 
may  be  judged  to  be  the  formal  inauguration  of 


the  canto  /ermo  for  scholastic  purposes,  and  it 
has  been  adopted  ever  since. 

JSarly  contrapuntal  exerciees, — Though  Strict 
Counterpoint  is  fully  described  under  its  own 
title,  some  account  may  now  be  given  of  a  few 
early  exercises  on  cantifermi  which  afford  inter- 
esting prototypes  of  the  five  species  ultimately 
established  by  Fux. 

In  the  first  species  (note  against  note)  counter- 
point and  harmony  are  studied  simultaneously, 
both  being  reduced  to  their  simplest  as  well  as 
to  equal  terms.  This  will  always  be  the 
student's  preliminary  training -ground,  where 
he  may  learn  to  choose  apt  harmonies  without 
the  sacrifice  of  melodic  beauty.  Many  early 
examples  may  be  found,  called  by  various 
names — by  Artusi,  contrapunti  semplici;  by 
Zacconi,  contrapunto  di  nota  contra  note;  by 
Zarlino,  eonirapimio  piano.  Two  instances 
may  be  quoted.  The  first  is  from  Zarlino, 
to  be  found  on  p.  225  of  his  letitutioni : — 
Soggetto  dd  Sttto  modo. 


It  is  in  the  Hypophrygian  mode,  which  increases 
its  vagueness  to  modem  ears  ;  but  though  both 
vague  and  quaintly  monotonous,  striking  inde- 
pendence of  parts  is  shown,  and  a  certain  beauty 
of  effect  obtained  in  the  latter  half. 

The  second  is  a  somewhat  later  example  from 
Zacconi : — 

Prima  ecmtrapwiUo  di  ncta  contra  nota. 


Mj<^r>^ 

gjg^  ■"  ^  gj    ^    T-J 

iy 

e^                         *^     M 

IHl  [\  "  ej 

-^ — 

'-'"'rAwAH^^^ 

A  very  early  example  of  this  kind  of  writing, 
but  probably  not  a  theorist's  exercise,  is  quoted 
in  the  article  Polyphonia.  But  plain  species, 
though  f\]ndamental,  forms  the  smallest  part 
of  the  study  of  counterpoint,  since  the  possi- 
bilities of  melodic  independence  of  parts  are 
reduced  to  their  lowest  point.  The  two  contra- 
puntal purposes — of  cultivating  variety  of  parts 
and  of  bending  them  to  '  points  of  concent ' — 
are  both  better  served  by  the  apt  use  of  con- 
trasted note- values  in  the  different  parts — one 
part  being  held  back  while  the  other  proceeds 
in  shorter  notes,  or  one  being  ornamented  while 
the  other  remains  plain.  0^  this  account  the 
chief  methods  of  acquiring  contrapuntal  skill 
are  those  of  other  species,  in  which  students 
are  taught  to  write  two,  four,  or  more  notes  to 
one,  or  suspensions,  or  varied  and  ornamental 
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parts  (florid  species).  The  following  farther 
examples  from  Zaoooni  are  of  great  interest ; 
for,  besides  showing  early  oses  of  the  second, 
third,  foorth,  and  fifth  species,  they  indicate 
two  other  important  styles  of  counterpoint 
which,  it  may  be  r^^tted,  have  not  survived  : — 


=^==1 

\m                                              ^ 

wt^-rijr' 

I^JjjNjV-^  1 

t—' — ' 

\rj      ^      \ 

1      fai    M 

m-4^^ 

^^ 

^^ 

^ 

*  tie,  probably  fat/. 


WWunUtitU. 


njl    ^=—^       \'^       ^^      ^ 


PHmo  Contntinmh  DoppkK 


Other  methods  of  two-part  counterpoint  even 
m(»«  elaborate  are  to  be  found  in  Morley's 
Plaine  and  easie  Introduction  (1597).  It  seems 
a  pity  that  the  study  of  some  of  these,  notably 
the  five-crotchet  example,  should  not  be  revived. 
It  is  not  convenient  to  quote  the  whole  of  each 
exercise ;  their  styles  are  sufiSdently  indicated 
by  the  five  or  six  opening  bars  of  each : — 
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Of  these  yarieties,  more  like  musio  of  the 
future  than  of  the  past,  Morley  tells  his  readers 
that  the  first  is  called  crotchet,  minims  and 
crotchet ;  the  second  minims  and  crotchet : — 

The  third  is  a  driTlng  mj  in  two  crotchets  and  a 
minime  but  odded  ^  a  rest  to  that  it  never  commeth 
even  till  the  dose.  "Die  fourth  wmie  driveth  the  crotchet 
rest  throughout  a  whole  lesson  all  of  minims,  so  that  it 
never  commeth  even  till  the  end.  And  in  these  waies 
700  may  make  infinite  varletie.  .  .  .  The  flft  waie  is 
called  TVipfo,  when  for  one  note  of  the  plainesong,  they 
make  thx«e  blacke  minlmes,  though  (as  I  tolde  you 
before)  this  bee  not  the  true  tripla,  yet  have  I  set  it 
downe  unto  von  in  this  place,  that  yon  might  know  not 
only  that  which  is  right,  but  also  that  which  others 
esteemed  right.  And  therefore  likewise  have  I  set 
downe  the  proportions  following,  not  according  as  it 
ought  to  bee  in  reason,  bat  to  content  wranglers. 

Later  he  adds : — 

It  hath  been  no  small  toyle  for  mes  to  seeks  oat  the 
authorities  of  so  manie  &mous  and  excellent  men,  fbr 
the  oonflnnation  of  that,  which  soms  may  thinke  scarce 
worth  the  making  mention  ot 

He  names  the  examples  6  and  7  quadrupla 
and  quintapUi,  and  then  says : — 

And  so  foorth  9$xtuplat  sephq^Ia,  and  infinite  more  which 
it  will  be  snperflnous  to  sette  downe  in  this  place. 

The  examples  8  and  9  are  respeotivelj  sea- 
fuiaUera  and  aeaquitertia.  Many,  if  not  all,  of 
these  examples  are  included  hy  Morley  rather 
for  the  sake  of  completeness,  as  the  reader  will 
already  have  perceived.  He  enumerates  them 
between  the  practical  study  of  counterpoint  in 
two  and  three  parts,  in  order  to  show  his  pupil 
'  those  things  which  of  olde  were  taught  be/ore 
they  came  to  sing  two  parts,* — a  refreshing 
suggestion  that  combinations  of  rhythms  which 
outstrip  the  most  complicated  with  whioh  Brahms 
ever  puzzled  a  pianist  were  after  all  outside  the 
practical  domain  of  music 

It  will  be  well  to  add  two  instances  of  re- 
iparkable  anticipations  of  modem  methods, 
onoe  more  from  ZaoconL  The  first  is  a  very 
speculative,  crude  attempt  at  a  chromatic  ex- 
ample whic^  is  still  more  surprising  if,  as  seems 
likely,  the  B  in  the  canto  /ermo  was  intended 
to  be  flat:— 


Zaceimi,  PratHea  dt  Jfasioa  lA.  moondo,  cap.  40. 


The  method  of  correcting  the  accidental  in  bars 
1  and  7  is  curious  and  interesting.  The  second 
is  an  extract  from  a  set  of  short  examples  of 
the  nature  of  variations,  displaying  not  only  a 
melodic  freedom  worthy  of  Handel,  but  an  ex- 
ceptional amount  of  that  incipient  feeling  for 
key,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  16th  century 
music,  and  which  made  the  Revolution  of  Mon- 
teverde  natural  and  inevitable : — 


It  is  noteworthy  that  this  should  have  been 
published  withhi  two  years  of  the  death  of 
Palestrina. 

These  interesting  examples  will  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  manner  in  which  the  five  species  of 
strict  counterpoint  were  attained,  as  well  as  to 
foreshadow  the  freer  art  of  subsequent  periods. 
It  will  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  tlus 
strict  style  was  stereotyped,  perfected,  and  closed 
before  the  freer  harmonic  style  was  attempted. 
A  comparison  of  Zaoconi's  masterly  little  sequence 
(quoted  above)  with  the  following  fair  example 
of  three-part  florid  counterpoint  published  by 
Morley  a  year  later  will  actually  show  less  perfect 
workmanship  in  the  old  style  than  in  the  new : — 


~    ^      am 


kLLi^jLj^jyrrrmrf^ 


But  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  perfection  and 
severity  of  Palestrina  should  not  be  matched  by 
a  contemporary  perfection  of  scholastic  exercise. 
The  ideal  conservative  can  be  in  advance  of  hit 
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time  as  well  as  the  radical.  Indeed  the  penual 
of  Zaoooni  and  other  writers  makes  it  rather  the 
matter  for  surprise  that  the  writings  of  Pales- 
trina  and  some  of  his  compeers  could  be  so  pure, 
restrained,  and  serene  as  they  were. 

IneipimU  Harmony  <tf  the  Fi>lyphonie  Age. — 
As  has  already  been  hinted,  it  is  spedally 
characteristic  of  the  16th  century  that  while 
counterpoint  was  being  so  well  nurtured  itself, 
it  was  in  reality  fostering  its  then  weaker  com- 
panion, harmony,  incidentally  affording  strong 
proof  of  the  inseparable  nature  of  the  two  arts. 
The  incipient  feeling  for  key  has  already  been 
referred  to  as  being  displayed  by  the  Zacooni 
sequence  just  quoted.  But  a  glance  at  some  of  the 
other  examples  given  may  also  serve  to  show  how 
strong  and  general,  though  still  undefined,  the 
instinct  for  tonality  had  become.  The  constant 
use  of  B  flat  and  F  sharp,  according  to  the 
acknowledged  laws  of  the  time  (see  Music  a 
Ficta)  often  virtually  transformed  the  Dorian 
mode  into  what  we  should  now  recognise  as  the 
key  of  D  minor,  the  Lydian  into  F  nugor,  the 
Mixo-Lydian  into  Q  nugor.  The  habitual  resort 
to  these  accidentaLs  to  rid  music  of  the  false 
tritone  (that  diabolua  in  musiea),  as  well  as  to 
soften  asperities  in  general,  gradually  induced 
the  transformation  of  half  the  Modes  into  our 
migor  and  the  other  half  into  our  minor  key. 
And  a  still  more  important  factor  in  the  quiet 
development  of  a  system  of  harmony  was  the 
established  practice  of  punctuating  a  composition 
of  any  lengtii  with  true  cadences,  not  only  in  the 
mode  of  the  piece  but  in  related  modes,  that  is, 
on  one  of  the  so-called  regular  or  conceded  Modu- 
lations (see  that  article).  Thus  it  came  about 
that  many  ostensibly  modal  works  are  so  well 
defined  harmonically  as  to  establish  rather  than 
■uggest  a  modem  feeling  for  key.  As  a  familiar 
instance  Farrant's  little  anthem,  'Lord,  for  Thy 
tender  mercies'  sake,'  may  be  cited,  in  which 
there  is  a  swing  Arom  tonic  to  dominant  and  a 
cadence  on  the  latter  which  an  age  of  mature 
harmonic  skill  and  enlightenment  could  not 
easily  improve.^  And  further,  the  conceptions 
of  what  are  called  fundamental  discords  in  the 
harmonic  age  were  only  made  possible  by  the 
free  use  and  development  of  essentially  melodic 
devices — such  as  passing  notes  and  suspensions 
— in  the  contrapuntal  age,  which  the  narrow 
harmonic  basis  itself  naturally  engendered.  In 
the  following  extracts  from  Palestrina  the  four 
chords  marked  4c  afford  fleeting  instances  of 
modem  chords  which,  being  found  serviceable, 
have  since  been  stereotyped  and  classified  in  the 
purely  harmonic  system  : — 

>  It  la  aomettniM  mppoMd  that  the  nilM  of  btatorlo  eoontar* 
BOlnt  adTocated  bj  Boelutro  InrolTe  ooafuiioa  If  not  oppoMition 
B<tw—o  the  flMliQfi  of  ancient  mod«  and  modem  kajra,  raqnirinc 
In  MOM  waj  tha  atodanfa  allaglanoa  to  an  antiqoatad  method  and 
ftilthlaaaiiaaa  to  bia  aabaaqnant  harmonio  barftaca. 
aUarty  otbarwlaa  I  for  tha  old  rolaa 
faallnf  forkaj, 
Tblalanottoi  .  . 

Fbryvian)  maj  not  be  atodlad  aaparatalj  to  tba  modarn  atodantii 
adrantaca. 


Ckritti,  Radmnpior  onuaWm,     FtomjrUta  Bmrf*. 


From  Jfiwg  Pdjw  MarctUL 


barwlaa  t  for  taa  old  niiaa  anoonrafa  and  nacar  tna  latan 
'  kaj.  only  wltbont  fbcaaking  tha  oontrapnntal  atAodpolni 
t  to  aay  that  tba  nhannitariatkaof  tha  modaa  (notably  th 


The  bet  U 
at 
it. 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  step  by  step,  the 
instinctive  love  of  eonaonanee  in  progressions, 
inducing  the  free  use  of  accidentals,  led  to  a 
system  of  concords  with  definite  key-relation- 
ships ;  the  habitual  use  of  trae  cadences,*  not 
only  on  the  final  of  the  mode  but  on  the  domi- 
nant and  other  degrees,  widened  those  key-rela- 
tionships into  a  key  system ;  and  the  passing 
and  careftdly-prepu^  dissonances  of  the  old 
masters  led  to  the  naked,  unprepared  discords  of 
Monteverde  and  his  successors. 

Post  -  Jiarmonie  Counterpoint,  —  The  debts 
which  harmony  had  contracted  towards  counter- 
point in  the  16  th  century  were  destined  to  be 
paid  in  the  18th.  When,  in  the  time  of  Bach, 
counterpoint  in  its  ideal  sense  came  into  its  own 
again,  intervening  development  enabled  har- 
mony to  confer  return  benefits ;  and  an  alto- 
gether new  vitality  Ib  characteristic  of  the  more 
elaborate  counterpoint  acquired  through  the 
wider  scope  which  a  full-grown  haraionic  system 
necessarily  bestowed  upon  it. 

It  is  here  that  we  pass  from  counterpoint  in 
its  early  restricted  sense — that  upon  which  the 
study  of  strict  counterpoint  is  founded,  and  for 
which  Rockstro  desired  to  reserve  the  title— to 
that  which  in  the  ideal  sense  still  bears  the 
name.  They  can  roughly  be  distinguished  as 
the  pre -harmonic  and  post -harmonic  styles. 
The  second  style,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is 
infinitely  more  complex  in  possibilities,  and 
offers  embarrassment  to  students — ^the  embar- 
rassment of  riches.  As  Palestrina  marked  the 
highest  point  of  the  one,  so  Bach  is  the  hero  of 
the  other.  A  comparison  of  any  of  Palestrina's 
works  with  the  first  chorus  of  the  '  Matthew 
Passion '  will  give  a  striking  idea  of  the  contrast 
of  styles.  In  the  later  art,  to  all  the  difficulties 
of  setting  good  melodies  to  melodies  are  added 
the  privileges  and  problems  of  harmony.  A  sug- 
gestion of  the  manner  of  development  involv^ 
may  fiirther  be  gathered  from  the  following  ex- 
amples, chosen  firom  the  strict  and  free  style 
alternately,  to  illustrate  contrasts:  (1  and  la) 
in  chord  passages;  (2  and  2a)  in  suspensions ;  (8 
and  8a)  in  the  combination  of  various  species : — 

•  Ondthopanna  aa  aarir  aa  ISU  wrttaa:  'Wmy  aoag  arasi  b« 
oftan  adomad  with  formal  aloaaa.' 
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ATBilable  mipenBlons  in  Strict  C 

«  r^      r-^      r^ 


^^ — J=^ 


"r     r    h 


U^  n    r     mJL' ^^  cxiMfrl^fflT^J^g^ 


i'\l'»^J'  >- 


j'j'ig  g  ce  ni^^^ 


The  most  complicated  pesBages  in  the  second 
style  haye  grown  oat  of  the  first  as  naturally 
and  as  beautifiilly  as  a  tree's  foliage  grows  from 
its  stem.  But  tiie  great  increase  of  scope  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  If  it  be  remembered  that 
the  &rst  polyphony  involved  a  basis  of  but  two 


chords,  it  will  be  recognised  that  even  the 
addition  of  one  new  ohoid  would  have  incalcul- 
ably extended  the  possibilities.  But  Monteverde's 
revolution  opened  the  gates  not  only  to  his  own 
unprepared  seventh,  but  to  every  chord  and 
chord  progression  conceivable  ;  all  may  now  bo 
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used  as  bases  for  new  oontrapontal  device. 
Not  only  was  Bach,  therefore,  an  explorer  into 
tracts  never  traversed,  and  even  now  barely 
grasped,  but  composers  have  ever  since  been 
disoovering  new  harmonies  for  new  counterpoints 
as  yet  unattempted ;  and  the  fields  yet  to  be 
won  are  limitless. 

Post- harmonic  counterpoint  has  grown  into 
many  separate  forms  and  appears  under  various 
titles.  Its  highest  product  is  to  be  found  in 
fugue.  ^  This  and  the  subsidiary  arts  of  invert- 
ible  counterpoint  (double,  triple,  quadruple,  etc.) 
which  it  involves,  also  the  almost  lost  art  of 
canon  and  various  styles  of  imitation,  are  now 
studied  separately.  There  are  many  other  forms 
in  which  contrapuntal  methods  appear — in 
figured  chorale  (a  form  splendidly  used  by  Bach 
and  Brahms — see  Chorals  Arrangements), 
in  ground -bass'  and  other  variation  forms  (see 
Variation),  and  notably  in  the  development 
section  of  symphony  and  sonata  form.  These  lie 
obviously  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  In 
all  of  them  the  process  of  contrapuntal  advance 
is  the  same.  Counterpoint  built  upon  past  har- 
mony makes  new  harmony  possible.  The  new 
harmony  in  its  turn  becomes  the  basis  for  a 
more  advanced  counterpoint.  Ingenious  com- 
binations of  passing  notes  or  suspensions  bring 
new  chords,  and  the  chords  themselves  bring 
new  contrapuntal  responsibilities. 

Methods  of  teaching  Modem  Counterpoint, — 
It  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  attempts 
(already  referred  to)  that  apply  the  old  methods 
of  study  for  the  acquisition  of  the  new  art — 
attempts,  it  would  seem,  too  modest  hitherto 
to  meet  the  great  needs  of  the  case. 

As  already  stated,  Albrechtsberger  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  use  a  canto  fermo  and  the 
five  orthodox  species  in  what  he  calls  chorale 
and  free  counterpoinL  But  it  is  noteworthy 
that  he  not  only  gives  little  space  to  the  subject, 
but  does  not  deem  it  worthy  of  a  separate 
chapter,  simply  appending  it  to  the  last  chapter 
(cxlviL)  on  strict  counterpoint.  He  chooses 
a  chromatic  subject  and  gives  from  forty  to  fifty 
examples  upon  it  which  are  quite  harmonic  in 
character  and  slightly  Bach-like  in  efiect. 

Macfarren  devotes  one  long  chapter  of  his 
book  on  counterpoint  to  the  modem  free  style. 
Again  the  small  space  given  is  noticeable,  barely 
twelve  pages  being  devoted  to  it,  as  against  a 
hundred  or  more  to  the  strict  style ;  and  the 
treatment  is  more  tentative  than  tiiat  of  Al- 
brechtsberger. The  new  freedoms  of  the  student 
are  indicated  with  hints  how,  in  the  author's 
judgment,  such  freedoms  are  to  be  used.  No 
examples  are  given  ;  the  reader  is  referred  for 
these  to  the  'Models  dispersed  through  the 
works  of  great  musicians.'    The  chapter  ends 

>  llMOiMfcanoCnfaRliictowaBftanQliitMMlfagMMtoMpMKto 
arte  U  on  Oila  Aooount  mMtiadlng.  Ilia  tandoooj  to  TCMnre  tha 
fflnorto  term  in  adiolaatlo  dzelaa  for  Ita  aarllar  and  mora  Itmltad 
■isnUloaiioak  tluragh  gananl,  baa  not  7«t  prsdodad  tta  oompra- 


rather  abruptly  with  the  fine  assertion  that 
'here  for  the  present  the  task  of  the  pedagogue 
ceases,  but  that  of  the  disciple  is  at  its  begin- 
ning.' 

The  German  theorist,  £.  F.  Richter,  avowedly 
attempts  in  his  treatise  to  bring  the  old  counter^ 
point  up  to  date.  In  the  able  risunU  of  the 
German  methods  of  teaching  counterpoint  with 
which  he  prefaces  his  manual,  he  notes  that  Marx 
and  Lobe  avoided  pure  contrapuntal  studies, 
providing  rather  for  what  he  calls  the  purely 
musical  side ;  while,  byway  of  reaction,  two  more 
modem  writers,  Dehn  and  Bellermann,  found 
their  teachings  on  ancient  methods,  the  latter 
indeed  going  back,  he  exclaims,  'so  far  as  to 
follow  the  original  method  of  Fnx.'  As  to  his 
own  task,  Richter  adds  : — 

The  task  of  writing  a  pncUcal  text-book  on  ooonter^ 
point  is  the  more  dimcalt  at  the  present  day,  since  for 
Its  due  performance  it  is  necessary,  if  not  to  invent  an 
entirely  new  method  of  teaching,  yet  to  separate  the 
essential  in  the  old  methods  titaa  the  nnimportant  or 
merely  traditional,  and  to  select  that  which  is  suited  to 
our  present  needs,  and  which  will  endure  tor  all  time. 

Electing  to  follow  on  the  lines  of  Cherubini 
and  Albrechtsbeiger,  he  invents  a  new  method 
of  three  species :  note  against  note,  combined 
treatment  of  minims  and  suspensions(seoond  and 
fourth  species  of  the  old  order),  and  four  notes  to 
one.  Another  feature  of  his  own,  which  has  sinoa 
been  followed  to  some  extent  by  Professor  Prout^ 
is  to  start  his  readers  on  exercises  in  four  parts, 
working  back  through  three  to  two,  deeming 
that  it  is  easier  to  grasp  the  harmonic  import  of 
incomplete  chords  after  having  studied  the  com- 
plete four-part  writing.  As  his  harmonic  basia 
he  admits  all  common  chords  with  their  inver- 
sions and  all  the  chords  of  the  seventh.  Thia 
is  sufficiently  revolutionary  to  be  styled  free 
counterpoint.  It  abandons  the  historic  stand- 
point for  the  sake  of  a  practical  one,  seeming  to 
consider  them  incompatible. 

A  more  recent  attempt  to  modernise  counter- 
point, and  one  that  has  more  immediate  influenoe- 
and  importance  in  England,  is  that  by  Professor 
Prout  His  treatise  is  called  Counterpoint  Strict 
and  Free,  In  the  preface  he  pleads  for  hx  more 
liberty  in  the  matter  of  melodic  progression 
than  was  permitted  by  the  older  theorists,  and  he 
admits  modem  intervals,  such  as  the  diminished 
seventh,  into  strict  counterpoint.  Free  counter- 
point occupies  something  less  than  one-third  of 
the  book,  one  chapter  of  which  is  devoted  to- 
free  counterpoint  on  a  canto  fermo — ^imitative 
counterpoint — ^which  is  important  as  apparently 
the  first  systematic  attempt  in  this  country  to 
pursue  the  old  method  oicamUfermi  in  the  new 
style.  The  examples  given  are,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, only  suggestive  of  the  vast  possibilities 
that  lie  at  the  student's  disposal.  Again,  like 
Albrechtsbeiger  and  Macfarren,  the  writer 
rather  seems  to  lead  the  student  to  the  edge 
of  a  limitless  field  of  possibilities  and  leaves 
him  there.      No  true  theorist  will  ever  ven- 
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tare  into  fields  xmripe  for  his  hanreet.  But  the 
time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  the  counter- 
point of  Handel,  Baoh,  and  their  many  great 
oontemporaries  should  be  taught,  apart  from 
fugue  with  its  attendant  problems— often  beyond 
the  student's  power — by  methods  like  those  of 
the  earlier  counterpoint  The  principle  of  the 
comUifenM  is  founded  less  upon  traditions  than 
upon  human  conditions  and  limitations  which 
do  not  change.  It  need  not,  indeed  it  cannot 
be  set  aside  with  its  old  associates.  It  is  ancient 
but  not  antiquated  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  efforts  just  enumerated,  together  with  those 
of  many  nameless  teachers  who  probably  adopt 
the  method  without  having  written  treatises 
upon  it,  are  likely  to  lead  to  more  systematic 
use  of  the  short  exercise  on  a  ocmlofermo  in  free 
style,  without  violating  the  now  sacred  laws  of 
the  golden  age.  The  recent  frequent  use  of  the 
figumi  chorale  for  teaching  purposes  points  to 
the  vitality  of  the  canto  fermo  method.  But 
the  student,  who  ought  to  acquire  the  mastery 
not  of  form  but  of  contrapimtal  mode  of  ex- 
pression, may  find  that  the  complete  figured 
chorale,  like  fugue,  involves  him  too  deeply  in 
other  matters.  Vaster  possibilities  increase  his 
need  of  definite  and  detailed  guidance  ;  and  as 
in  the  study  of  the  first  counterpoint  he  is  spared 
the  problems  of  harmony,  so  in  the  second  he 
shoidd  be  spared  those  of  form.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  power  to  write  well  in  the 
free  style  will  best — perhaps  ordy — be  acquired 
by  methods  which  resemble  those  described  in 
Strict  Counterpoint,  but  in  which  the  old 
eanti  fermi  are  represented  by  straightforward 
chord  progressions,  such  as  those  to  be  found  in 
Bach's  renowned  Chaoonne  in  D  minor  and  organ 
Passaoaglia  in  C  minor,  upon  which  the  most 
complicated  combinations  of  suspensions,  pass- 
ing-notes or  appoggiature, — all  things  in  &ct 
inddental  to  pure  part-writing — ^may  be  evolved 
and  acquired  step  by  step. 

To  turn,  in  oondusion,  frx>m  the  scholastic 
aspect  of  this  subject  back  to  its  vital  position  in 
musical  aflairs,  it  may  be  said  that  ooimterpoint 
in  its  wider,  ideal  sense  has  reached  two  great 
historic  crises  of  perfection.  The  first  was  in 
Palestrina(d.  1594),  the  second  in  Bach  (d.  1750). 
The  harmonic  innocence  of  the  one  wasas  wonder- 
ful as  the  harmonic  complexity  of  the  other. 
In  one,  contrapuntal  achievements  never  since 
surpassed  involved  only  the  use  of  two  chords 
(the  triad  and  chord  of  the  sixth),  three  suspen- 
dons,  and  a  few  stereotyped  patterns  of  passing- 
notes  ;  in  the  other  Bach  combined  all  that 
counterpoint  had  achieved  with  all  that  harmony 
had  achieved  and  more,  puzzling  his  contem- 
poraries and  anticipating  his  successors.  After 
each  of  these  perfections  men  turned  to  develop 
other  things.  After  the  first  came  Monteverde's 
revolution,  and  harmony  was  developed ;  after 
the  second  came  Haydn,  and  instrumental  forms 
were  evolved.     In  each  case  the  temporary  con- 


trapuntal decadence  was  remarkable.  It  is  as 
inconceivable  that  Bach  could  have  written  the 
childlike  harmonic  iterations  of  Mozart's  early 
sonatas  as  that  Palestrina  could  have  written  a 
Scarlatti  aria.  But  in  each  case  the  recovery 
of  contrapuntal  power  was  equally  certain. 
Beethoven's  mighty  genius  rather  turned  men's 
thoughts  and  affections  away  from  counterpoint, 
but  since  his  time  it  has  been  in  the  ascendant 
Brahms  has  indicated  the  direction  of  develop- 
ment, and  his  'Deutsches  Bequiem '  seems,  more 
than  any  other  modem  work,  to  combine  the 
arts  of  Palestrina,  Bach,  and  Beethoven.  The 
counterpoint  of  the  first  of  these  masters,  the 
harmony  and  counterpoint  of  the  second,  the 
harmony  and  form  of  the  third  await  their 
consummation.  Towards  this  musicians  work, 
while  their  expectation  is  set  upon  another  great 
leader.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  past,  he  will 
not  be  fully  understood  when  he  comes,  and 
he  will  certainly  be  a  great  master  of  counter- 
point. H.  w.  D. 

COUNTER-SUBJECT.  When  the  subject  of 
a  frigue  has  been  proposed  by  one  voice  it  is 
usual  for  the  answer,  which  is  taken  up  by 
another  voice,  to  be  accompanied  by  the  former 
with  a  counterpoint  sufSciently  recognisable  as 
a  definite  subject  to  take  its  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fdgue,  and  this  is  called  the  counter- 
subject  ;  as  in  the  chorus  'And  with  his  stripes,' 
in  Handel's  '  Messiah ' : — 


SvJt^, 


T       \  I         etc 

It  should  be  capable  of  being  treated  with  the 
original  subject  in  double  counterpoint — that  is, 
ei^er  above  or  below  it,  as  in  the  chorus  just 
named,  where  it  first  appears  in  an  upper  part, 
but  farther  on  in  the  tenor,  with  the  original 
subject  in  the  treble ;  thus : — 

SwbjtCt, 


C.S. 


rT^rrrrfr 


:^etc. 


But  it  is  allowable  to  alter  it  slightly  when  thus 
treated,  so  long  as  its  character  is  distinctly 
marked.  The  principal  subject  of  the  above 
was  a  favourite  with  the  composers  of  the  18th 
century  ;  instances  of  it  with  different  counter- 
subjects  will  be  found  in  Bach's  JFohU.  Clavier, 
bk.  ii.  No.  20,  Handel's  'Joseph,'  in  Mozart's 
Requiem,  and  in  a  quartet  of  Haydn's  in  F 
minor ;  aJso  in  Corelli's  Solos,  op.  1,  No.  8  [also 
in  Buxtehude  (see  Spitta's  Bcieh,  Engl,  tr.,  L 

when  a  second  subject  appears  simultaneously 
with  the  first  proposition  of  the  principal  subject 
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it  is  common  to  speak  of  it  as  the  connter-sabjeot, 
as  in  the  following,  by  Handel  (6  organ  fogues 
No.  8)  :— 


But  many  theorists  think  that  this  tends  to  con- 
fusion, and  wish  it  to  be  called  a  second  subject 
Cherubini  held  that  a  fugue  could  not  have  more 
than  one  principal  subject,  and  that  therefore 
the  terms  first,  second,  or  third  counter-subject 
should  be  used  to  designate  any  subjects  which 
follow  after  the  first ;  but  the  question  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  any  very  great  importance. 

For  further  treatment  of  this  question  see 
FUGUX.  0.  H.  H.  p. 

CX)UNTER.TENOE.     See  Alto. 

COUNTRY  DANCE.  A  dance  popular  in 
England  from  an  early  time  to  a  comparatiyely 
recent  period,  when  it  was  gradually  displaced 
by  the  introduction  of  the  quadrille,  waltz,  and 
polka. 

The  supposition  that  the  dance  is  of  French 
origin  and  that  its  title  is  merely  a  corruption 
of  '  contre-danse '  or  '  contra-danse '  (so  named 
from  the  dancers  being  ranged  opposite  each 
other  at  the  commencement  of  the  figure)  has 
been  sufiSciently  exploded.  There  can  now  bo 
but  little  doubt  that  the  name  '  country  dance ' 
correctly  expresses  what  the  dance  really  was 
when  introduced  into  more  refined  society  from 
the  Tillage  green,  the  bam,  or  the  country  ale- 
house. Record  of  the  English  '  country  dance ' 
so  named  exists  long  before  any  reference  to  the 
pastime  as  popular  on  the  Continent 

Much  allusion  to  the  dancing  of  'country 
dances '  and  the  names  of  them  is  found  in  16  th 
and  17th  century  literature,  and  the  traditional 
melodies  employed  for  the  dances  were  used  by 
such  musicians  as  William  Byrd  and  Ids  con- 
temporaries for  elaboration  into  virginal  pieces — 
'Sellinger's  Round'  is  one  of  these.  'Trench- 
more,*  'Paul's  Steeple,'  'Half  Hannikin,'  'Qreen- 
sleeves,'  'John,  come  Idssmenow, '  and  others  are 
melodies  which  employed  the  feet  of  Elizabethan 
dancers,  and  all,  either  as  ballad  airs  or  as  dance 
tunes  to  which  ballads  were  sung,  appear  to 
have  had  birth  with  the  rustic  and  untutored 
musician.  One  peculiarity  of  the  country  dance, 
which  has  few  parallels  in  other  dances,  is  that 
it  was  not  confined  to  any  special  figure  or  step, 
and  its  music  was  never  limited  by  any  special 
time -beat  or  accent  As  the  dance  grew  in 
favour  in  the  ball-room  and  during  various 
periods,  the  figures  appear  to  have  varied  some- 
what, and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal 
more  regularity  in  them.  After  the  17th 
century  the  early  round  form  of  the  dance  be- 
came obsolete,  only  the  long  form  being  in 
favour.  The  1 7  th  century  figures  of  the  country 
dance  contained  many  eocentrio  movements*  In 
'The  Cobbler's  Jigg,'  for  instance,  some  of  the 


performers  are  directed  to  'act  the  oobblsr/ 
and  in  '  Kail  Peatly  the  new  way,'  you  are  to 
'  hit  your  right  elbows  together  and  then  your 
left,  and  turn  with  your  left  hands  behind  and 
your  right  hands  before,  and  turn  twice  round, 
and  then  your  left  elbows  together,  and  turn  as 
before,  and  so  to  the  next'  The  present  writer 
remembers  to  have  seen  traditional  survivals 
of  these  old  country  dances  performed  in  a 
cottage  on  the  remote  Yorkshire  moors,  and  in 
these  such  embellishments  occurred. 

The  first  collection  of  country  dances  was 
English,  and  was  issued  by  John  Playford, 
bearing  the  date  1651,  but  really  printed  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  preceding  year.  This  work, 
entitled  The  English  Dancing  Master,  contains 
over  a  hundred  tunes,  without  bass  or  even 
barring,  having  the  dandng  directions  under 
each.  Country  dancing  had  sufficiently  grown 
into  favour  even  in  Puritan  times  to  demand 
a  scientific  work  on  the  subject  Playford'a 
Dancing  Master  forms  a  record  of  ^igliaih 
melody  invaluable  to  the  student  of  the  subject^ 
and  the  history  of  our  national  ballad  and  song 
airs  is  so  dependent  on  it  that  were  the  work 
non-existent,  we  should  have  no  record  of  many 
of  our  once  famous  tunes.  It  is  in  this  respect 
fortunate  that  country  dances  were  so  elastio 
as  to  permit  the  use  of  almost  any  air.  The 
Dancing  Master  ran  through  eighteen  editions, 
ranging  in  date  down  to  1728,  each  edition  vary- 
ing and  getting  larger,  even  in  the  later  ones 
extending  to  two  and  three  volumes.  Follow- 
ing Playford's  publication  music  publishers  with 
scarcely  a  single  exception  issued  yearly  sets  of 
country  dances  generally  in  books  of  twenty- 
four,  which  were  frequently  reprinted  into 
volumes  containing  two  hundred.  They  are 
nearly  all  in  a  small,  long,  oblong  shape  for  the 
convenience  of  dancing  masters'  pockets — the 
kit  being  in  one  and  the  dance  book  in  the 
other.  This  now  obsolete  type  of  country  dance 
book  expired  about  1830,  but  the  form  was 
preserved  in  the  present  writer's  Old  JSngliA 
Donees  (Reeves,  1890),  in  which  an  attempt 
is  made  towards  a  bibliography  of  dance  col- 
lections. The  early  dance-books  are  rare  and 
much  sought  after. 

The  music  for  the  original  country  dances  of 
the  villages  was  supplied  by  a  bagpipe,  a  fiddle, 
or  very  frequently  by  the  pipe  and  tabor,  a 
pair  of  instruments  much  used  for  the  Morris 
dance ;  but  frt>m  the  frt>ntispieces  to  the  18th 
century  dance  books,  which  generally  depicted 
a  country  dance  in  progress,  we  can  see  that 
in  the  ball-room  a  more  extended  orchestra 
was  in  vogue. 

Some  of  the  pictures  show  the  performance 
of  a  bass  viol,  two  violins,  and  a  hautboy, 
and  in  one  instance  there  is  a  harpsichord  in 
addition. 

Besides  the  dance  collections  which  gave  both 
tunes  and  figures  there  were  many  elaborata 
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treatiBOB  on  the  danoe,  and  itsoomplicated  figures 
certainly  demanded  some  trustworthy  guide. 

John  Weaver  wrote  seyeral  works  on  the 
auhject,  one  dated  1720,  and  Thomas  Wilson,  a 
dancing  master,  a  century  later  was  the  author 
of  The  Complete  System  of  English  Cvuntry 
Dancing  (circa  1820)  and  other  works  in  which 
this  kind  of  dancing  is  attentively  dealt  with.  As 
before  stated,  the  quadrille,  waltz,  and  polka 
quickly  ousted  the  country  dance,  and  a  mere 
relic  of  it  exists  or  did  exist  in  old-fashioned 
circles  where  '  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley '  finishes 
up  the  evening.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  country  dance  never  obtained  any  great 
degree  of  favour  in  Scotland,  though,  danced  at 
the  Edinburgh  and  other  fashionable  assemblies, 
the  native  reel  has  always  held  ground  against 
newly  introduced  dances. 

The  strange  titles  found  to  country  dances 
are  due  to  the  circumstance  that  where  the  airs 
are  not  those  of  songs  or  ballads,  the  composer 
or  dancing  masters  named  them  from  passing 
events,  persons  prominently  before  the  public, 
patrons  of  assemblies,  etc.  'The  Rebell's  Flight,' 
'Jenny  Cameron '(1745-46),  <Miss  M'Donald's 
Delight,'  *  Woodstock  Park,'  etc,  are  examples. 
The  giving  of  fresh  life  to  old  tunes  by  new 
names  was  of  course  frequent* 

The  airs  below  are  types  of  country  dance 
tones  at  different  dates. 

Maydsm  Lank.        Longwajes  for  six. 

Playford's  Dancing  Matter,  1051-52,  etc 


CULLODSV  FlOHT. 

Johnaon's  *  200  Dances,'  voL  It.  1748. 


^ 


^^f^i^a 


Tbi  BLANvrr. 

Longman  A  Broderlp's  '  Dances/  voL  ii.  ciroa  17flO. 


Th«  Triumph. 

Hines'  'Collection  of  Gonntry  Dances  for  1810.' 


VOL.  I 


COUPART,  Antoinb  Makie,  bom  in  Paris, 
1780,  died  there  1854,  originator  and  editor  of 
the  Almanack  dea  Spectacles  (Paris,  1822-36). 
Coupart  was  for  many  years  an  employ^  in  the 
'  Bureau  des  joumaux  et  des  th^tres '  and  had 
special  opportunities  for  gaining  his  information. 
He  also  wrote  vaudevilles  and  comedies,  and 
edited  several  collections  of  songs.       M.  o.  o. 

COUPERIN,  the  name  of  a  family  of  illus- 
trious French  musicians,  which  culminated  in 
Fran9ois,  called  '  Le  Grand '  (see  below).  The 
first  musicians  of  the  family  were  three  brothers, 
sons  of  Charles  Couperin  and  Marie  Andry,  his 
wife,  of  Chaume  in  La  Brie.  The  eldest  of  the 
brothers,  Louis  (bom  about  1630,  died  1665), 
was  organist  at  St  Gervais,  Paris,  and  playeid 
first  violin  in  the  royal  band.  He  wrote  three 
harpsichord  suites,  preserved  in  the  Bibl. 
Nationale  in  MS.  The  second  brother,  Francois 
(I),  (bom  about  1631,  died  from  an  accident  in 
1698),  was  a  pupil  of  Chambonni^res  and  was 
organist  of  St  Gervais  from  1679  to  1698.  The 
youngest  of  the  brothers,  Charles  (bom  1638), 
filled  the  same  post  from  the  death  of  the 
eldest,  Louis,  until  his  own  death  in  1669. 
He  married  Marie  Gu^rin  in  1662,  and  was  the 
father  of  the  Fran9ois  (II)  who  immortalised 
the  name  of  Couperin.  That  composer  had  one 
daughter.  Marguerite  Antoinette,  bom  Sept  19, 
1 705,  who  acted  as  her  father's  substitute  during 
the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  and  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him  as  organist  of  the  king's  private 
chapel.  She  was  succeeded  in  this  office  by 
Bernard  Bury  in  1741,  but  kept  the  title  and 
emoluments  of  claveciniste  until  her  death. 
The  line  of  the  second  brother  was  carried  on 
by  his  son  Nicolas  (1680-1748),  who  was  at 
first  in  the  service  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  and 
subsequently  organist  at  St.  Gervais  ;  his  son, 
Armand-Louis  (1725-89),  held  the  post  at  St 
Gervais,  and  in  addition  was  organist  of  the 
private  chapel,  of  St  Barth^emy  and  Ste.  Mar- 
guerite, and  one  of  the  four  organists  of  Notre- 
Dame.      He  published  a  set  of  harpsichord 
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pieces,  and  some  for  harpsichord  and  violin. 
He  had  two  sons :  Pierre  Louis,  who  acted  as 
his  other's  deputy  in  some  of  his  numerous 
posts,  and  died  in  the  same  year  as  he  (1789)  ; 
and  Fran9ois  Gervais,  who  succeeded  Armand- 
Louis  in  his  appointments,  and  was  the  last  of 
the  Couperins  to  serve  the  church  of  St.  Gtervais. 
He  was  living  in  1815.  (jQuellen-Lexikony  and 
Riemann's  Lexikon.)  M. 

COUPERIN,  Francois,  caUed,  like  Louis 
XIV.,  *  Le  Grand,'  was  bom  at  Paris,  Nov.  10, 
1668,  and  died  there  1738.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Jacques  Thomelin,  the  king's  organist,  and 
in  1698  competed  successfully  for  Uie  post  of 
organist  in  the  private  chapel  of  Versailles. 
In  1696,  like  so  many  of  his  fiunily,  he  became 
oiganist  of  St.  Gervais.  But  though  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  a  first-rate  organist,  his 
reputation  rests  upon  his  various  suites  of  pieces 
for  the  'clavecin'  (harpsichord),  his  excellent 
H^thode  for  that  instrument,  and  his  proficiency 
as  an  executant  upon  it.  It  is  of  particular  in- 
terest for  historians  of  music,  as  well  as  for  pro- 
fessed pianists,  to  note  the  unmistakable  infiuence 
which  Couperin's  suites  and  Methods  had  upon 
Sebastian  Bach,  both  in  his  practice  (mode  of 
touch,  fingering,  execution  of  '  les  agr^mens ' — 
shakes,  turns,  arpeggii,  etc.)  [Ao&EinENs]  and 
in  the  shape  and  contents  of  some  of  his  loveliest 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  instrument, 
such  as  his  suites  and  partitas.  The  principal 
pieces  in  Bach's  'Suites  fran9aiBes,'  'Suites 
anglaises,'  '  Partitas,'  and  even  in  some  of  his 
solo  works  for  violin  and  violoncello,  as  well  as 
in  his  suites  for  stringed  or  mixed  stringed  and 
wind  instruments  —  *  Concerti  Grossi, ' — the 
allemandes,  courantes,  sarabandes,  gavottes, 
gigues,  etc.,  are  frequently  in  close  imitation 
of  the  French  types  of  dance  tunes  then  current, 
of  which  Couperin's  suites  ftimished  the  best 
specimens.  Bach  here  and  there  goes  to  the 
length  of  copying  the  curious  rhythmical 
oddities  which  give  to  some  of  Couperin's  pieces, 
particularly  his  courantes,  an  air  of  stiffness 
and  angularity  akin  to  ill -carved  wooden 
puppets  : — compare  Bach's  second  courante,  in 
the  first  of  the  Suites  anglaises,  particularly  the 
first  Double  thereof,  or  the  courante  in  the 
fourth  Partita  in  D  major,  with  Couperin's 
courantes  in  G  minor  and  D  minor,  C  minor, 
A  major,  and  B  minor,  from  the  first,  second, 
third,  fifth,  and  eighth  *  ordre '  of  his  *  Pieces 
de  clavecin.'  A  distinction  should  be  made 
between  Couperin's  type  of  *  courante  *  and  the 
Italian  'corrente,'  as  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Oorelli's  works — of  which  latter  type  Bach  also 
gives  many  specimens.  [Courante.]  Couperin's 
suites,  in  a  word,  are  a  sort  of  refined  ballet 
music  He  reset  the  dances  played  by  the 
orchestra  in  Lully's  o^ieras  for  the  clavecin,  and 
the  theatrical  twang  noticeable  in  the  quaint 
titles  of  many  of  the  pieces — for  instance,  '  La 
inajestueuse,'    'L'enchanteresse,'    'La  prude,' 


'La  flatteuse,'  'La  yoluptueuse,'  'Les  eiyoa- 
ments  bachiques,'  '  Tendresses  bachiques,' 
'  Fureurs  bachiques,'  etc. — ^has  stood  in  the  way 
of  a  thorough  musical  development. 

Couperin's  published  works  consist  of  [an 
early  set  of  harpsichord  pieces,  dedicated  to 
Mme.  Victoire  de  France  ;  some  '  Versets  de 
Motet '  (1703, 1704, 1706)] ;  four  sets  of  •  R^ces 
de  clavecin*  (1718,  1716,  1722,  1730);  hia 
'M^thode,  ou  I'art  de  toucher  le  clavecin,  y 
oompris  huit  Preludes'  (1716);  'Les  gofits 
r^unis,  ou  nouveaux  concerts,  augments  d'une 
Sonade  en  Trio  intitul4e :  Le  Pamasse  ou  I'apo- 
th^ose  de  Corelli'  (1724);  'L'apoth^ose  de 
I'incomparable  Lully '  (1726)  ;  '  Trios  for  two 
violins  and  bass '  (1726)  ;  and  '  Pieces  de  viole.' 
A  careful  reprint  of  his  suites  for  the  harpsi- 
chord (four  volumes  in  two)  was  edited  by 
Brahms,  and  the  first  volume  appeared  in  the 
Denkm&ler  der  Tonkunst ;  it  is  republished  by 
Augener  &  Co.  E.  D. 

COUPLER.  All  modem  organs  are  provided 
with  mechanical  appliances  called  'couplers.' 
These  useful  adjuncts  are  of  two  general  kinds 
— *  manual  couplers '  and  '  pedal  couplers. '  (1 ) 
The  former  operate  in  one  of  three  ways  :  either 
by  taking  down  on  one  manual  the  key  corre- 
sponding to  that  played  on  another,  in  which 
case  it  is  a  '  wniaon  coupler ' ;  or  by  taking 
down  the  octave  above  the  note  pressed  down, 
when  it  forms  an  *  octave  coupler,'  sometimes 
incorrectly  called  a  '  super-octave  coupler '  ;  or 
by  operating  on  the  octave  below,  forming  a 
'sub-octave  coupler.*  The  octave  and  sub- 
octave  couplers  sometimes  act  on  the  manual 
on  which  the  note  is  struck.  The  couplers  are 
put  in  action  by  draw-stops  inscribed  according 
to  circumstances — as  'Swell  to  Great,'  'Great 
to  itself, ' — or  by  pedals.  Manual  couplers  date 
back  at  least  as  far  as  1661,  when  Geissler'a 
organ  at  Lucerne  was  completed ;  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  formerly  existing  over  the 
keys,  contained  '  several  registers,  whereby  one 
may  make  use  of  the  three  manuals  together,  or 
of  one  or  two  of  them  separately.'  (2)  A  pedal 
coupler  attaches  a  particular  manual  to  the 
pedal-clavier ;  and  by  bringing  the  lower  2^ 
octaves  of  the  compass  of  the  manual  under 
the  control  of  the  feet,  produces  the  effect  of 
a  third  hand  on  any  manual  required.  (See 
Oboak.)  X.  J.  H. 

COURANTE  (ItaL  Corrente),  (!)  A  dance 
of  French  origin,  the  name  of  which  is  derived 
from  courir,  to  run.  It  is  in  8-2  time,  of 
rather  rapid  movement,  and  begins  with  a  short 
note  (usually  a  quaver)  at  the  end  of  the  bar. 
It  is  distinguished  by  a  predominance  of  dotted 
notes,  as  the  following,  from  Bach's  'English 
Suites, '  No.  4,  and  requires  a  staccato  rather  than 
a  legato  style  of  performance.  Like  most  of  the 
other  old  dances,  it  consists  of  two  parts,  each 
of  which  is  repeated.  A  special  peculiarity  of  the 
courante  is  that  the  last  bar  of  each  part,  in 
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oontradiotion  of  the  time  signature,  is  in  6-4 
time.  This  will  be  seen  clearly  by  an  extract 
from  the  movement  quoted  above : — 


As  a  component  of  the  suite,  the  Courante 
foUows  the  Allemakde,  with  which  in  its 
character  it  is  strongly  contrasted.  In  losing 
its  connection  with  the  dance,  it  underwent  a 
slight  modification  :  whereas  in  its  earlier  shape 
the  6-4  rhythm  was  only  to  be  foimd  in  the 
concluding  bar  of  each  part,  courantes  are 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  suites  wherein  the 
two  rhythms  are  mixed  up,  and  sometimes  even 
where,  in  spite  of  the  time-signature,  the  6-4 
rhythm  predominates  throughout.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  many  of  those  by  Couperin. 
The  endeavour  to  bring  out  these  various 
features  clearly  and  prominently,  without  injur- 
ing the  flow  of  the  whole,  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  polyphonic  style,  by  which  the  courante 
is  so  strongly  contrasted  with  the  allemande. 
Its  chief  points  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus 
— triple  time,  prevalence  of  dotted  rhythms, 
alternations  of  8-2  and  6-4  times,  and  poly- 
phonic treatment. 

(2)  The  Italian  courante  (Courante  Itali- 
enne),  called  also,  like  the  preceding,  simply 
CorrerUe  or  Courwnte,  is  a  different  form,  quite 
independent  of  that  just  mentioned.  It  answers 
more  nearly  to  the  etymological  meaning  of  its 
name,  consisting  chiefly  of  running  passages. 
This  courante  is  also  in  triple  time — ^usually 
8-8,  but  sometimes  8-4 — and  of  rapid  tempo, 
about  allegro,  or  allegro  assaL  It  is  thus,  like 
the  French  courante,  contrasted  with  the  alle- 
mande. As  an  example  of  this  class  may  be 
taken  the  following  from  Bach's  'Partita' 
No.  6:— 


Lessons,'  and  in  Kos.  5  and  6  of  Bach's  *  Suites 
Fran^aises, '  these  last  being  in  8-4  time.  They 
are  also  frequent  in  Oorelli's  violin  sonatas. 

(8)  One  more  species  of  courante  remains  to 
be  noticed,  which  is  founded  upon,  and  attempts 
to  combine  the  two  preceding  ones,  but  with 
the  peculiarity  that  the  special  features  of  both 
— viz.  the  French  change  of  rhythm,  and  the 
Italian  runs — are  not  introduced.  It  is  in  fact 
a  hybrid  possessing  little  in  common  with  the 
other  varieties,  except  that  it  is  in  triple  time, 
and  consists  of  two  parts,  each  repeated.  Most 
of  Handel's  courantes  belong  to  this  class.  The 
commencement  of  one,  from  his  Lessons,  bk.  i. 
No.  8,  will  show  at  once  the  great  difference 
between  this  and  the  French  or  Italian  courante. 


Other  specimens  of  this  kind  of  oourante  may 
be  found  in  No.  5  of  Handel's  'First  Set  of 


Bach,  on  the  other  hand,  chiefly  usee  the  first 
kind  of  courante,  his  movements  more  resem- 
bling those  of  Couperin.  e.  p. 

COURTEVILLE,  Raphael  (I),  was  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royad  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  He  lived  through  the  interregnum, 
resumed  his  place  in  the  chapel  on  its  re- 
establishment  in  1660,  and  died  Dec  28, 1675. 
His  son,  Ralph  or  Raphael  Courteyills 
(II),  also  called  Cortevil,  Courtaville,  and  Courti- 
vill,  was  brought  up  as  a  chorister  in  the 
Chapel  Royal.  Many  of  his  songs  appear  in 
the  collections  published  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
18th.  He  published  six  Sonatas  'composed 
and  purposley  (sic)  contriv*d  for  two  flutes' 
about  1690 ;  songs  by  him  were  introduced 
into  Wright's  *  Female  Yirtnosoes,'  *  Duke  and 
No  Duke,'  and  'Oroonoko,'  and  he  was  one  of 
the  composers  who  furnished  the  music  for  Part 
III.  of  D'Urfey 's  *  Don  Quixote. '  His  best-known 
composition  is  the  hymn -tune  called  'St. 
James's. '  Queen  Mary  had  presented  the  organ 
from  the  Chapel  Royal  to  the  Church  of  St. 
James's,  Westminster,  and  on  Sept  7,  1691, 
'  Ralph  Courtaville '  was  appointed  the  first 
organist  of  that  church  at  a  salary  of  £20  per 
annum.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  he 
died  about  1785,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Raphael  Courtbyillb  (III)  ;  but  in  the  vestry 
minutes  of  the  parish,  though  they  are  very 
carefully  kept,  no  record  of  this  appointment, 
or  of  the  death  of  Courteville  (II)  can  be  found, 
and  it  has  been  assumed  that  one  individual 
held  the  post  of  organist  for  eighty  years.  (See 
Diflfc  of  NaL  Biog,,  British  Mus,  Biog.,  etc.) 
The  only  direct  evidence  against  this  assump- 
tion is  such  as  can  be  derived  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  tablet  in  the  church,  recording  the 
burial  of  the  wife  (Elizabeth  Abbot)  of '  Raphael 
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Coorteyille  Junr.  of  this  parish,  Gent  .  .  .'  in 
May  1785  ;  as  he  is  not  called  organist,  it  is 
likely  that  Coorteyille  (II)  was  fdive  at  the 
time.  In  Sept  1735,  the  widower  married  Miss 
Luoy  Green,  a  lady  of  large  fortone.  {Note$ 
and  Queries,  ser.  II.  z.  496.)  This  Coorteyille 
deyoted  himself  mainly  to  political  writing. 
He  poblished  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Ad- 
minisiration  of  William  Cecily  Baron  Burleigh, 
in  1788,  signing  it  only  with  the  initials  '  R.  C 
He  was  the  repoted  aothor  of  The  Oaxetteer,  a 
paper  written  in  sopport  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
administration,  and,  probably  from  this,  ob- 
tained the  nickname  of  '  Coort-EyU '  from  the 
opposition.  A  letter  appeared  oyer  his  signa- 
tore  in  No.  50  of  the  JVeetminster  Journal, 
probably  as  a  joke  on  his  own  prodoctions ;  in 
this  he  is  styled  'Organ-blower,  Essayist,  and 
Historiographer.'  He  poblished  a  pamphlet 
Arguments  respecting  Insolvency,  in  1761.  For 
some  years  before  this,  entries  in  the  minote- 
,  books  of  the  ohoroh  show  that  he  had  practic- 
ally neglected  his  doties  as  organist ;  he  is 
warned  in  1752-53,  and  in  1754,  and  in  1764 
his  assistant,  one  Richardson,  was  consolted  as 
to  the  repairs  of  the  organ.  In  1771  it  was 
reported  that  Coorteyille  was  only  giying  his 
assistant  one  qoarter  of  his  salary,  and  was 
ordered  to  share  it  eqoally  with  him.  Coorte- 
yille died  early  in  Jone  1772,  and  was  boried 
on  the  10th  of  the  month.  M. 

COURTOIS,  Jean,  eminent  composer,  liyed 
in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  centory,  was  chapel- 
master  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  in  1589 
when  Charles  Y.  passed  throogh  that  city  on 
his  way  to  Ghent,  and  composed  a  motet  in 
foor  parts,  *  Venite  popoli  terrae,'  which  was  per- 
formed in  the  Cathedral  He  composed  many 
motets,  poblished  in  collections,  for  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Eitner's  BibL  d.  Afusiksam- 
melwerke.  Masses  and  motets  in  MS.  are  in  the 
Coort  Library  at  Monioh,  and  some  at  Cambnd 
and  Leyden.  His  French  songs  inclode  a  canon 
and  two  songs  in  fiye  and  six  parts  in  'Chansons 
k  4, 5, 6,  et  8  parties,  de  diyers  aoteors' (Antwerp, 
1548-50)  ;  '  Si  par  sooffrir,'  in  *  Trente  chansons 
.  .  .  k  4  parties '  (Paris)  ;  and  two  songs  in 
*  Trente -cinq  liyres  de  Chansons  nooyelles' 
(Paris,  1532-49).  One  of  his  chansons,  edited 
by  M.  Henry  Expert,  is  in  the  Monatshefte  f, 
Musikgesch.  30,  9.  ii.  c.  c. 

COUSSEMAKER,  Chakles  Edmond  Henri 
DE,  a  distingoished  French  writer  on  the  history 
of  mosic,  bom  at  Bailleol  (Nord),  April  19, 
1805.  His  family  dates  from  the  15th  centory, 
and  had  for  many  generations  held  important 
magisterial  posts  in  Bailleol;  his  father,  a 
'  joge  de  paix,'  destined  him  for  the  law ;  bot 
his  musical  aptitode  was  soch  that  at  ten  he 
ooold  play  any  piece  upon  the  piano  at  sight 
He  also  learned  the  yiolin  and  yioloncello.  He 
was  edocated  at  the  Dooai  'Lyc^,'  and  took 
lessons  in  harmony  from  Moreao,  organist  of  St. 


Pierre.  In  1825  he  went  to  Paris,  and  stodied 
composition,  etc. ,  onder  Reicha  and  others.  The 
recent  researches  of  F^tis  had  roosed  a  general 
interest  in  the  history  of  mosic,  and  Coosse- 
maker's  attention  was  tomed  in  that  direction. 
Haying  completed  his  legal  stodies  he  was 
appointed  'joge'  soccessiyely  at  Dooai  [where 
he  continoed  to  stody  mosic  with  Victor  Le- 
febyre],  Bergoes,  Hazebroock,  Donkerqoe,  and 
Lille.  He  died  Jan.  10,  1876.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  <  Institot '  for  twenty  years,  and 
belonged  to  seyeral  other  learned  societies,  be- 
sides being  a  cheyalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honoor, 
and  of  the  order  of  Leopold  of  Belgiom.  His 
works  are  Mimoire  swr  Euebald,  eta  (1841) ; 
Notices  sur  les  collections  musicales  de  la  bihUo- 
thique  de  Cambrai,  etc  (1848);  JTistoire  de 
Vharmonie  au  moyen-dge  (1852)  ;  Trots  chants 
historiques  (1854)  ;  Essai  sur  les  instruments  de 
musiqueau  moyen-dge  (IS6C);  Chants populaires 
des  Flamands  (1856) ;  Chants  lUurgiques  de 
Thomas  d  Kempis  (1856) ;  Notice  swr  %m  MS. 
musical  de  .  ,  .  S,  Did  (1859)  ;  Dromes  lUur- 
giques, etc  (1860)  ;  Messe  du  XI IP  sikele,  etc 
(1861)  ;  Scriptorwm  de  musica  medii  cevi,  nova 
series^  (1864-76,  4  yoL);  Les  harmonises  des 
XII*  et  XIIP  si^cles  (1865) ;  and  L'aH  har- 
moniqueauXIPetXIII'si^cle8{lS65);  TraiUs 
in6dUs  swr  la  musique  du  moyen-dge  (1865, 
1867,  1869).  He  also  edited  the  works  of 
Adam  de  la  Halle  (Paris,  1872),  and  Tinctor's 
treatise  (1875)..  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  preparing  a  continoation  of  his  Art  har- 
monique  to  the  1 4th  centory.  His  legal  writings 
are  good,  especially  one  on  Flemish  law.  In 
early  life  he  composed  some  masses  and  other 
chorch  mosic  and  poblished  a  yolome  of  songs. 
In  spite  of  considerable  errors  his  works  form  a 
most  important  oontribotion  to  the  history  of 
mosic.  F.  o. 

COUSSER  or  EUSSER,  Johann  Sioismund, 
son  of  a  mosioian  at  Presboi^  ;  bom  there  aboot 
1657,  died  in  Doblin,  1727.  He  stodied  six 
years  in  Paris  onder  Lolly,  and  on  his  retom  to 
Germany  liyed  at  Stottgart  [where  he  played  in 
the  coort  band  from  1682.  From  1688  to  1686 
he  was  in  the  seryice  of  the  Bishop  of  Strasborg, 
and  from  aboot  1690  to  1698  was  capellmeister 
at  Bronswick.]  He  liyed  at  Hamboi^  from  1693 
to  1697,  condocting  the  performances  at  the 
opera,  and  is  said  to  haye  been  one  of  the  first  to 
introdooe  the  Italian  method  of  singing  into 
Germany.  [In  1698  he  was  again  at  Stottgart, 
where  he  was  ober- capellmeister  frt>m  1700, 
resigning  his  appointment  in  1704.]  Between 
1700  and  1705  he  made  two  joomeys  to  Italy 
for  stody.  Soon  after,  he  came  to  London,  and 
in  1710  receiyed  an  appointment  in  Christ 
Chorch  Cathedral,  Doblin,  and  *  Master  of  the 
mosick  attending  his  Majesty's  state  in  Ireland.' 
His  poblished  works  comprise  six  oyertores  and 
airs  (Stottgart,   1682);    the  operas  <£rindo' 

1  In  oonttoufction  ci  Owb<rfa  Ber^trm  weetmlmtHat. 
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(1693),  *  Porus,'  *  Pyramus  and  Thisbe '  (1694), 
'Soipio  Africani]B'(1694),  and  <  Jason'  (1697), 
manj  of  them,  and  others  (for  which  see  the 
QueUen-Zexikon)  performed  at  Hamburg; 
'Apollon  eigou6,'  six  operatic  overtares  and 
airs  published  at  Stuttgart,  1700  ;  an  opera, 
'Ariadne';  and  'Heliconische  Musenlust,'  a 
oolleotion  of  airs  from  *  Ariadne'  (Stutt^rt, 
1700) ;  an  Ode  on  the  death  of  Arabella  Hunt ; 
and  a  'Serenade'  for  the  King's  birthday  (1724) 
[additions  from  QuelUn-Lexikon].       M.  o.  o. 

COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE,  opened 
Dec.  7,  1782,  under  the  management  of  Rich, 
who  moved  there  with  all  his  company  from  the 
theatre  he  had  previously  directed  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  ;  burned  on  the  night  of  Sept.  19,  1808  ; 
new  theatre  opened  Sept.  18,  1809  ;  converted 
into  an  opera-house  1847  ;  burnt  down  1856  ; 
reconstructed  and  opened  again  as  an  opera-house 
1858.  Though  licensed  for  the  performance  of 
the  higher  class  of  dramatic  works,  to  which  the 
name  of  'legitimate'  is  given,  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  has  been  the  scene  of  all  kinds  of  thea- 
trical representations  ;  and  two  years  after  the 
first  opening  of  the  theatre,  in  1784,  we  find  the 
bill  for  March  11  announcing  'a  comedy  called 
The  Way  of  the  World,  by  the  late  Mr.  Congreve, 
with  entertainments  of  dancing,  particularly  the 
Scottish  dance,  by  Mr.  Glover  and  Mrs.  Laguerre, 
Mr.  Le  Sac  and  Miss  Boston,  Mr.  de  la  Garde  and 
Mrs.  Ogden  ;  with  a  new  dance  called  Pigma- 
lion,  performed  by  Mr.  Malter  and  Mile.  Sall6.' 
'No  servants,'  it  is  stated,  in  a  notification  at 
the  end  of  the  programme,  'will  be  permitted  to 
keep  places  on  the  stage.'  Mile.  Sall^  is  said  on 
this  occasion  to  have  produced  the  first  complete 
hcUUt  dCcuiion  ever  represented  on  the  stage. 
She  at  the  same  time  introduced  important 
reforms  in  theatrical  costume.  [See  Ballet.] 
The  chief  composer  of  eminence  connected  with 
the  theatre  was  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  who  between 
1810  and  1824  produced  at  Covent  Garden  no 
less  than  fifty  musical  works  of  various  kinds, 
including  'Guy  Mannering,'  'The  Miller  and 
his  Men,'  'The  Slave,'  and  *Clari,'  besides  adap- 
tations of  Rossini's  'Barber  of  Seville,'  Mozart's 
'  Marriage  of  Figaro, '  and  other  celebrated  operas. 
'Der  Fteisohiitz,'  soon  after  its  production  in 
Germany,  was  brought  out  in  an  English  version 
both  at  Covent  Garden  and  at  Drury  Lane 
(1824).  So  great  was  its  success  that  Weber 
was  requested  to  compose  for  Covent  Garden 
an  entirely  new  opera.  'Oberon,'  the  work  in 
question,  was  brought  out  in  1826  (April  12), 
when,  though  much  admired,  it  failed  to  achieve 
such  popularity  as '  Der  Freisohiitz'  had  obtained. 
It  has  been  said  that  Weber  was  much  affected 
by  the  coolness  with  which '  Oberon '  was  received. 
Soudo,  the  eminent  French  critic,  writing  on  this 
subject  in  the  Rewu  dea  Deux  Mtmdsi,  records 
the  fftot  that '  Oberon '  was  very  suooessfol  on  its 
first  production  at  Covent  Garden,  and  adds 
that  it  was  '  received  with  enthusiacm  by  those 


who  were  able  to  comprehend  it*'  An  English 
musical  journal,  the  Edrmonieonf  published  a 
remarkable  article  on  'Oberon,'  an  extract  from 
which  will  be  found  in  the  article  Webeb. 

Between  1826  and  1846  operas  and  musical 
dramas  were  from  time  to  time  played  at  Covent 
Garden.  But  it  was  not  nntU  1846  that  the 
theatre  was  turned  permanently  into  an  opera- 
house  ;  when,  with  the  interior  reconstructed  by 
Mr.  Albano,  it  was  opened,  in  the  words  of  the 
prospectus,  'for  a  more  perfect  representation  of 
the  lyric  drama  than  has  yet  been  attained  in 
this  country.'  The  director  was  Mr.  Frederick 
Beale  (of  the  firm  of  Cramer,  Beale,  k  Co.),  with 
whom  was  associated  Signer  Persiani,  husband 
of  the  eminent  prima  donna  of  that  name,  and 
others.  The  musical  conductor  was  Costa.  In 
the  company  were  included  Grisi  and  Mario,  who 
with  Costa  and  nearly  all  the  members  of  his 
orchestra  had  suddenly  left  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  for  the  new  enterprise,  in  which  they 
were  joined  by  Persiani,  Tamburini,  Ronconi, 
and  Alboni,  who,  on  the  opening  night — Api^t 
6,  1847 — sang  (as  Arsaoe  in  '  Scumiramide ')  for 
the  first  time  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  The 
management  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  as  the 
new  musical  theatre  was  called,  passed  after  a 
short  time  into  the  hands  of  Delafield,  who  was 
aided  by  Gye ;  and  after  Delafield's  bankruptcy 
the  establi^iment  was  carried  on  solely  by  Gye 
(1851),  who,  when  the  theatre  was  burned  down 
in  1856,  rebuilt  it  at  his  own  expense  firom  the 
design  of  Edward  Barry,  RA  Madame  Patti 
made  her  d^but  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  in 
1861,  when  she  sang  for  the  first  time  on  the 
boards  of  a  European  theatre.  Lucca  and  A  Ibani, 
Tamberlik  and  Graziani,  may  be  mentioned 
among  other  artists  of  European  fame  who  ap- 
peared at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  For  some 
dozen  years  (between  1840  and  1855)  M.  Jullien 
directed  promenade  concerts  at  this  theatre ; 
and  from  time  to  time,  during  thewinter  months, 
performances  of  English  opera  were  given  at 
Covent  Garden.  Thus  Balfe's  '  Rose  of  Castille,' 
'  Satanella, '  and  '  Armourer  of  Nantes, '  Wallace's 
'  Lurliue,' and  Benedict's  'Lily  of  Killamey,' 
were  produced  hereunderthe  management  of  Miss 
Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  William  Harrison.  [The 
'  Royal  Italian  Opera '  suffered  financial  oolliq«e 
soon  after  the  season  of  1884 ;  and  between  that 
date  and  the  commencement  of  the  prosperous 
regime  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  a  few  seasons  of 
opera  were  managed  by  an  impresario  named 
Lago.  In  1888,  Harris  opened  with  a  very  lai^ge 
Bubeoription,  and  with  a  company  which  he  had 
formed  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  previous  year. 
From  that  date  until  his  death  in  June  1896, 
success  followed  all  that  he  undertook,  and  the 
'  Royal  Opera '  once  more  drew  all  Uie  world 
to  Covent  Garden.  After  his  death  the  Boyal 
Opera  Syndicate  became  lessees  of  the  theatre, 
and  their  tenure  has  been  markedly  sucoessftil. 
During  the  winter  fancy  dress  balls  are  given 
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periodically,  and  the  taste  for  masauerades  has 
been  revived  in  the  London  public]    H.  8.  b. 

COWARD,  Hbnky,  distingaished  chorus- 
master,  was  bom,  of  Sheffield  parents,  at  liyer- 
pool,  Not.  26, 1849.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
the  fanuly  removed  to  Sheffield.  At  the  age  of 
nine  the  boy — ^who  had  not  received  six  months' 
consecutive  schooling — was  put  to  the  staple 
trade  of  the  city,  the  manufacture  of  cutlery. 
He  took  several  prizes  as  the  result  of  his  skilful 
craftsmanship.  All  his  spare  time  was  spent  in 
improving  himself  educationally  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  music  He  joined  a  tonic-sol-fa  sing- 
ing class  and  soon  conducted  a  choral  society  of 
his  own.  After  serving  at  the  bench  for  fourteen 
years,  he  started  on  a  scholastic  career — first  as 
a  pupil-teacher  (aged  twenty-two),  then  as  an 
assistant -master,  and  subsequently  as  head- 
master, a  position  for  which  he  had  qualified 
himself  by  unwearied  study.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-nine  he  decided  to  exchange  the  scholastic 
profession  for  that  of  music.  In  1889  he  took 
the  degree  of  Mus.  B. ,  followed  by  that  of  Mus.  D. 
five  years  later,  both  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Dt,  Coward  has  composed  various  cantatas, 
anthems,  songs,  etc. ;  but  his  fame  rests  on  his 
remarkable  gifts  as  a  trainer  of  choirs,  in  which 
his  magnetic  personality,  poetic  insight,  bound- 
less enthusiasm,  and  original  methods  find  full 
scope.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  has 
in  the  course  of  a  veiy  few  years  brought  the 
Sheffield  Musical  Festival — one  of  the  youngest 
institutions  of  its  kind — into  the  front  rank  of 
En^^h  Festivals.  For  further  particulars  of 
Dr.  Coward's  career  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
biographical  sketch  of  him,  compiled  from 
authentic  sources,  which  appeared  in  The  Musi- 
cal Times  of  Jan.  1902 ;  see  also  the  article 
Festivals  in  this  Dictionaiy.  f.  g.  e. 

COWARD,  James,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  25, 
1824,  entered  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey 
at  an  early  age.  He  was  given  the  appointment 
of  organist  at  the  parish  church,  Lambeth ;  and 
at  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
ham in  1857,  he  received  a  similar  appointment 
there,  which  he  retained  until  his  death.  He 
held  various  church  appointments  in  addition 
to  this,  being  at  one  time  or  another  oiganist 
of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  and  St  Magnus 
the  Martyr,  London  Bridge.  He  was  conductor 
of  the  Western  Madrigal  Society  frt>m  1864  to 
1872,  and  directed  also  the  Abbey  and  City 
Glee  Clubs  for  some  time  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  his  house  in  Lupus  Street,  Jan.  22, 
1880.  He  was  for  some  time  organist  to  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  and  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Freemasons.  Although  best  known  by  his 
brilliant  transcriptions  for  the  organ  of  operatic 
melodies,  etc,  his  published  works  show  him 
to  have  possessed  considerable  musical  knowledge 
and  artistic  feeling.  They  include  an  anthem, 
'O  Lord,  correct  me' ;  'Sing  unto  God,'  a  canon 
four  in  two ;  two  other  canons ;  Ten  Glees,  1857 ; 


'Ten  Glees  and  a  madrigal,'  1871 ;  besides  many 
pieces  for  pianoforte,  oigan,  etc  He  had  a 
remarkable  power  of  improvisation,  which,  how- 
ever, was  often  turned  to  account  in  order  to 
accompany  the  performances  of  acrobats  and 
similar  exhibitions.  M . 

COWEN,  Frederic  Htmsn  (originally 
Hymen  Frederick),  was  bom  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  Jan.  29,  1852.  He  was  brought  by 
his  parents  to  England  at  the  age  of  four,  and 
even  in  earliest  childhood  exhibited  an  extra- 
ordinary love  of  music  ;  he  published  a  waltz 
at  the  age  of  six,  and  in  1860  composed  an 
operetta,  called  'Garibaldi ;  orthe Rival  Patriots,' 
to  a  libretto  by  his  sister,  aged  seventeen.  In 
November  of  the  same  year,  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Goes  and  Benedict,  and  by  1868  was  advanced 
enough  to  giveamoming  oonoert(or  piano  recital) 
in  the  concert-room  of  Her  M^esty's  Theatre, 
playing  a  number  of  pieces  from  memory.  In 
1864,  he  played  Mendelssohn's  D  minor  concerto 
at  Dudley  House,  at  a  concert  at  which  Joachim 
and  Santley  appeared.  In  1865,  also  at  Dudley 
House(thecomposer's  farther  was  privatesecretary 
to  the  Earl  of  Dudley),  a  trio  in  A,  composed  by 
Cowen,  was  played  by  himself,  JoacMm,  and 
Pezzc  In  the  same  year  he  competed  success- 
fully for  the  Mendelssohn  Scholarship,  but  the 
scholarship  was  relinquished,  as  his  parents 
objected  to  give  up  the  control  of  their  son. 
They  took  him  to  Leipzig,  where  he  entered  the 
Conservatorium  as  a  pupU  of  Plaidy,  Moscheles, 
Reinecke,  Richter,  and  Hauptmann.  A  string 
quartet  was  played  at  the  Conservatorium  in 
Jan.  1866,  but  his  residence  abroad  was  cut 
short  by  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria, 
and  he  returned  to  England,  appearing  as  a 
composer  for  the  orchestra  in  an  overture  in  D 
minor  played  at  Mellon's  promenade  concerts  at 
Covent  Garden.  He  appeared  elsewhere  as  a 
pianist  a  few  times,  and  in  Oct  1867  entered 
the  Stem  Conservatorium  at  Berlin,  where  he 
studied  under  Kiel,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  remarkable  skill  as  a  conductor.  He  stayed 
less  than  a  year  abroad,  coming  back  to  London 
in  1868,  and  playing  at  various  concerts,  such 
as  the  Philharmonic,  the  Monday  Popular,  and 
elsewhere.  He  made  his  most  prominent  appear- 
ance as  a  composer  on  Dec  9,  1869,  at  a  concert 
in  St.  James's  Hall,  where  were  produced  his 
symphony  in  C  minor,  and  pianoforte  concerto 
in  A  minor.  From  that  time  he  was  recognised 
as  primarily  a  composer,  but  as,  even  for  a  young 
man  so  highly  gifted  as  he,  composition  was  not 
yet  a  practical  means  of  livelihood,  he  nnder^ 
took  to  act  as  accompanist  to  Mapleson's  concert- 
party  and  assistant-aooompaniBt  at  Her  M^esty's 
under  Costa.  This  eminent  conductor  got  Cowen 
his  first  festival  commission,  as  a  result  of 
which '  The  Corsair '  was  brought  out  at  Birming- 
ham in  1876.  In  the  same  year  his  first  opera, 
'  Pauline,'  was  produced  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Com- 
pany at  the  Lyceum.    It  was  the  production  of 
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bis  ' Scandinayian  Symphony'  at  St  James's 
Hall  on  Deo.  18,  1880,  that  gave  Cowen  his 
plaoe  among  the  most  prominent  of  K"gli<yh 
composers.  The  work  rapidly  made  its  way  on 
the  Continent  and  in  America,  and  as  the  work 
of  one  who  never  had  a  lesson  in  orchestration 
it  is  a  very  remarkable  feat.  Local  colour  is 
used  with  admirable  felicity,  and  there  is  little 
wonder  that  it  soon  became  popular.  In  1881, 
his  'St.  Ursula*  at  Norwich  enhanced  his  fame, 
and  in  1884  he  conducted  five  concerts  for  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  From  1888  to  1892  he 
waspermanentconductorofthesociety,appointed 
on  the  resignation  of  Sullivan  ;  and  in  1888  he 
went  to  Melbourne,  where  he  conducted  the  daily 
orchestral  concerts  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
for  six  months,  receiving  the  unprecedented  sum 
of  £5000  for  the  engagement.  He  conducted 
the  Hall6  Orchestra  in  Manchester  from  1896  to 
1899  ;  and  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society 
and  Bradford  Festival  Choral  Society  and  Sub- 
scription Concerts  from  1896  to  the  present  time. 
He  conducted  the  Bradford  Permanent  Orchestra 
1 899-1 902,  and  the  Scarborough  Festival  of  1 899. 
In  1900  he  was  again  appointed,  in  succession 
to  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  as  conductor  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  it  is  in  this  capacity 
that  some  of  his  best  work  has  been  done,  for 
the  players  before  this  date  had  rested  on  the 
reputation  gained  in  former  years,  and  the  per- 
formances were  sadly  perfunctory  as  compared 
with  those  of  some  younger  orchestras.  Cowen 
at  once  proved  himself  fully  capable  of  reforming 
the  state  of  things,  and  raised  the  society  to  a 
higher  position  than  it  had  held  since  the  death 
of  Costa.  The  conductorship  of  the  Scottish 
Orchestra  was  added  to  Cowen's  other  appoint- 
ments in  1900,  that  of  the  Cardiff  Festival  in 
1902,  and  that  of  the  Handel  Festival  in  1908. 
In  Nov.  1900,  the  honorary  degree  of  Mu8.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

Cowen's  music  is  marked  by  a  certain  fantastic 
grace  that  is  all  his  own ;  for  this  reason,  he 
succeeds  best  in  subjects  that  deal  with  fairy 
tales  and  the  like.  Here  he  is  always  in  his 
element,  and  the  variety  of  treatment  which 
he  has  shown  in  a  long  succession  of  choral  and 
orchestral  works  of  this  kind,  is  very  remarkable. 
Some  of  his  many  songs  are  genuinely  expres- 
sive, and  in  his  operas  there  are  things  in  which 
the  deeper  emotions  are  skilfully  handled  ;  but 
it  is  in  the  lighter  moods  that  he  is  meet  suo- 
cessfuL  As  he  has  never  adopted  the  useful 
system  of  opus-numbers,  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure 
that  the  list  of  his  compositions  is  complete. 
That  given  below  is  founded  on  the  catalogue 
given  in  an  article  in  the  MuaiaU  Times  for 
November  1898 : — 

OBOHIBTSAL  IfUBIO 

_4rn|rikeN<M.-ira  1,  In  O  minor  (188W ;  Nol  ^  In  F  mlaar  (ISm  t 

tVo.  1,  in  O  minor  (•  BouidlnaTton.'  1880);  Noi  <  in  B  flat  minor 
■  ('  IdrUle.  Kilter.  1807). 


O—KiiTM.— In  D  minor  (1886):  TcsUtrI  Orwtnrt  (Norwloh, 
ISTS);  CbarMtwirtle  Orartnxv.  'NUcun'  (dyrtal  Fidaoa.  1881)  { 
*Th«  ButtorflT'a  Ball.'  Qomo's  HiOl  Symphonr  Oonocrto.  1901. 

aitUm,  Mmvkm,  «te.— 'Th«  Uhctmh  of  Flowm'  (1880) :  'In  tlio 
Olden  Tlmo'  (for  rtrlnn.  188S);  'InFtdrjUnd '  (1806) ;  'Four  Bof- 
llsh  DuoM  in  the  Oldan  Style';  Slnfonleito  In  A  (1881);  'A 
FhAntMj  of  Life  and  Loire'  (Oloneerter  FHtlval.  1801).  Varloos 
marcbee,  among  them  the  'Coronation  March'  (1009);  Indian 
r  (Hn^ord  FMUval.  lOOS).   Two  pleoee  for  noaU  orahwtim. 


'  Childhood '  and  '  Girlhood '  (lOOS). 

Ooneertot,— In  A  minor,  pf.  and  ordi.  (1880) ;  Conoertetftok.  fbr  pf. 
and  oreh.  (Philharmonle,  1800);  B^criefor  Tln.andoroh.,artmnged 
from  a  piece  for  Tin.  and  pf. 

CHAMBBB  MUSIC 
Trio  In  A,  pL  andetrlngi  (1865);  ■trlncgnartei  In  C  minor  (1886)  j 
€vai».  Tin.  and  pf. ;  Bnlte,  '  Flower  fUriee,'  aooata.  fantasia. 


,     .  _  fantasia, 

allegretto graaloeo ;  ' Petite  Scina  de  BaUat'  (4  pleoea),  and  manr 
other  pleoea  for  pluio  aolo. 

DBAMATIO  MUBIO 

Oparaa— '  FanUna*  (Lgroenm,  1876);  'Thornim'  (Drnxr  lane, 
18801:  'Signa'  (Milan.  1801,  and  CoTont  Oanlen.  1804);  '  Harold^ 
(Covent  Garden.  1800). 

Opermm.  «««.—•  Garihaldl '  (I860) ;  *  Maid  of  Orleane'  (Inddantal 
musie,  1871) ;  '  One  too  many '  (German  Beeda,  1874). 

CHOBAL  MUSIC 
Or 
1881 
1888 

Bto 

relgi 
(Lee 

Boer 

•Tht       .-^^,-  .       , ^- 

VOCAL  MUSIC 

'The  Dream  of  Bndymlon.'  tenor  aolo  i 

1807) :  '  Nighta  of  MndTe.'  dnet  with  oreh. 


uid  oreh.  (Tlillharmanle, 
(1900);  Songa,  nearly  800 
in  nam  oar.  M. 

COX  AND  BOX,  a  'triumviretta,'  or  musical 
farce,  altered  from  Madison  Morton's  '  Box  and 
Cox '  by  F.  C.  Bumand,  music  by  A.  Sullivan. 
First  performed  at  Moray  Lodge,  Canipden 
Hill,  and  given  first  in  public  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  May  11,  1867. 

CRACOVIENNE.     See  Kkakoviak. 

CRAMER,  a  family  of  German  musicians,  of 
whom  the  head  was  Jacob  Cramer,  bom  at 
Sachau  in  Silesia  1705,  violinist  in  the  then 
celebrated  band  at  Mannheim,  where  he  died  in 
1770.  Of  his  sons,  Joh  am  n,  bom  at  Mannheim 
1 743,  was  drummer  in  the  court  band  at  Munich, 
and  WiLHELM,  bom  at  Mannheim  1743orl745, 
made  himself  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
violinist  and  leader.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Johann 
Stamitz,  sen.,  and  of  Cannabich,  and  when  still 
very  young  gave  evidence  of  unusually  brilliant 
abilities.  His  contemporaries  declared  that  his 
playing  united  the  facility  of  Lolli  with  the 
expression  of  Franz  Benda.  At  sixteen  he  was 
admitted  into  the  band  at  Mannheim,  but  left 
it  after  his  father's  death  for  London,  where  he 
was  well  received  in  1772,  and  soon  obtained  a 
creditable  position.  His  first  appearance  was 
March  22,  1773.  He  was  appointed  head  of 
the  king's  band,  and  leader  at  the  Opera  and 
Pantheon,  the  Antient  Concerts  (1780-89)  and 
the  Professional  Concerts.  He  was  famous  as 
the  leader  of  the  Handel  Festivals  at  West- 
minster Abbey  in  1784  and  1787.  His  last  ap- 
pearance was  at  the  Gloucester  Festival  in  1 799, 
and  he  died  in  London,  Oct.  5  of  that  year,  in 
Charles  Street,  Marylebone.  As  a  solo  player 
he  was  for  a  time  considered  to  be  without  a 
rival  in  England  till  superseded  by  Salomon 
and  YiottL     He  published  three  concertos  in 
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Paris,  aeyeral  solos  and  trios,  but  they  are  of 
no  value.  Of  his  sons  are  known,  Franz  or 
Francois,  bom  1772,  a  violinist  of  repute 
in  London,  who  was  appointed  master  of  the 
king's  music  in  1884,  and  died  August  1, 1848  ; 
Carl,  bom  1780,  a  good  pianist  and  valued 
teacher ;  and  finally,  Johann  Baptist,  the 
eldest  son  and  the  best  known  of  the  whole 
family,  an  eminent  pianist,  and  one  of  the 
principal  founders  of  the  modem  pianoforte 
school,  bom  at  Mannheim,  Feb.  24,  1771.  He 
was  but  a  year  old  when  his  father  settled  in 
London,  and  it  was  there  that  he  lived  and 
worked  for  the  greatest  part  of  his  life.  To  his 
father's  instruction  on  the  violin  and  in  the 
elements  of  the  theory  of  music,  pianoforte 
playing  was  added,  and  for  this  the  boy  mani- 
fested the  most  decided  preference  and  un- 
mistakable talent.  His  teachers  were  a  certain 
Benser,  Schroeter,  and  above  all,  Muzio  Clemen ti, 
onder  whom  he  studied  for  two  years  till 
Clemen ti's  departure  in  1 784.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  public  took  place  in  1781.  His  mind 
and  taste  were  formed  on  Handel,  Bach,  Scarlatti, 
Haydn,  and  Mozart,  and  by  this  means  he 
obtained  that  musical  depth  and  solidity  so 
conspicuous  in  his  numerous  works.  Cramer 
was  in  the  main  self-educated  in  theory  and 
composition.  He  had,  it  is  tme,  a  course  of 
lessons  in  thorough-bass  from  C.  F.  Abel  in  1785, 
but  his  knowledge  was  chiefly  acquired  through 
his  own  study  of  Kimberger  and  Marpui^. 
From  1788  Cramer  undertook  professional  tours 
on  the  Continent,  and  in  the  intervals  lived  in 
London,  enjoying  a  world-wide  reputation  as 
pianist  and  teacher.  In  1824  he  established 
the  firm  of  J.  B.  Cramer  k  Co.,  music- pub- 
lishers (see  below).  After  a  residence  of  some 
years  abroad,  at  first  (from  1835)  in  Munich, 
and  afterwards  in  Paris,  he  returned  in  1845  to 
London,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  re- 
tirement. He  lived  to  play  a  duet  with  Liszt 
in  London,  and  died  April  16,  1858.  He  was 
buried  in  Brompton  Cemetery.  There  are  refer- 
ences to  him  in  Beethoven's  letters  of  June  1, 
1815,  and  March  5,  1818,  and  frequent  notices 
in  Moscheles's  Life.  Ries  has  left  on  record 
{Notizent  p.  99)  that  John  Cramer  was  the  only 
player  of  his  time  of  whom  Beethoven  had  any 
opinion — 'all  the  rest  went  for  nothing.'  a.  m. 
J.  B.  Cramer's  playing  was  distinguished  by 
the  astonishingly  even  cultivation  of  the  two 
hands,  which  enabled  him,  while  playing  legato, 
to  give  an  entirely  distinct  character  to  florid 
inner  parts,  and  tiius  attain  a  remarkable  per- 
fection of  execution.  He  was  noted  among  his 
contemporaries  for  his  expressive  touch  in  adagio, 
and  in  this,  and  in  facility  for  playing  at  sight, 
he  was  able  when  in  Paris  to  hold  his  own 
against  the  younger  and  more  advanced  pianists. 
His  improvisations  were  for  the  most  part  in 
a  style  too  artistic  and  involved  for  general 
appreciation.    Cramer's  mechanism  exhibits  the 


development  betvreen  Clementi  and  Hummel, 
and  is  distinguished  from  the  period  of  Moscheles 
and  Kalkbrenner  which  followed  it,  by  the  fact 
that  it  aimed  more  at  the  cultivation  of  music 
in  general  than  at  the  display  of  the  specific 
qualities  of  the  instrament.  All  his  works  are 
distinguished  by  a  certain  musical  solidity, 
which  would  place  them  in  the  same  rank  with 
those  of  Hummel,  had  his  invention  been  greater 
and  more  fluent ;  but  as  it  is,  the  artistic  style, 
and  the  interesting  harmony,  are  counter- 
balanced by  a  certain  dryness  and  poverty  of 
expression  in  the  melody.  It  is  true  that 
among  his  many  compositions  for  pianoforte 
there  are  several  which  undeniably  possess  musi- 
cal vitality,  and  in  particular  his  seven  concertos 
deserve  to  be  occasionally  brought  forward ;  but, 
speaking  generally,  his  works  (105  sonatas,  1 
quartet  for  pianoforte,  1  quintet,  and  countless 
variations,  roudos,  fantasias,  etc.)  are  now  for- 
gotten. In  one  sphere  of  composition  alone 
Cramer  has  left  a  conspicuous  and  abiding 
memorial  of  his  powers.  His  representative 
work  <  84  Studies  in  two  parts  of  42  each,'  is  of 
classical  value  for  its  intimate  combination  of 
significant  musical  ideas,  with  the  most  in- 
structive mechanical  passages.  No  similar 
work  except  Clemen  ti's  Oradua  ad  Pamassum 
has  been  so  long  or  so  widely  used,  and  there 
are  probably  few  pianists  who  have  not  studied 
it  with  profit.  It  forais  the  fifth  part  of  Cramer's 
Orosse  prahtische  PiaiwforU-SchtUe  (Schuberth, 
Leipzig),  and  has  appeared  in  numerous  separate 
editions.  Of  these  the  earliest  is  probably  the 
lithograph  edition  of  Breitkopf  k  Hartel,  of 
which  the  second  part  appeared  in  1810  ;  next 
in  importance  ranks  the  last  that  was  revised 
by  Cramer  himself,  viz.  the  original  English 
edition  of  Cramer  k  Co.,  which  contained,  as 
op.  81,  '16  nouvelles  £tudes,'  making  in  all 
100  ;  and  finally  an  edition  without  the  ad- 
ditional numbers,  revised  by  Coccius,  and  pub- 
lished a  few  years  later  than  that  last  mentioned, 
by  Breitkopf  k  Hartel.  A  selection  of  *  50 
Etudes,'  edited  by  Von  Billow  (Aibl,  Munich), 
is  specially  useful  to  teachers  from  the  excellent 
remarks  appended  to  it,  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  contains  a  number  of  peculiarities 
which  may  or  may  not  be  justiiiable,  the  editor 
having  transposed  one  of  the  studies  and  modi- 
fied the  fingering  of  them  all  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  modem  keyboard.  The  above 
edition  in  100  numbers  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  'Schule  der  Gelauiigkeit '  (op.  100), 
also  containing  100  daily  studies,  and  whidi 
forms  the  second  part  of  the  Qros8e  Pianoforte-' 
Schule^  and  should  be  used  as  a  preparation  for 
the  great  *  J&tudes. '  [A  copy  of  the  Itudes,  with 
comments  by  Beethoven,  was  discovered  in 
1893  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Shedlock,  who  published  a  selection  from 
the  book,  with  a  prefatory  account  and  carefril 
annotations  in  the  same  year  (Augener  k  Co.)] 
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If  it  18  asked,  When  did  Cramer  flourish,  and 
what  does  he  represent  toast  the  answer  usually 
returned  is  that  he  was  bom  after  Clementi  and 
died  after  Hummel,  and  that  he  forms  the  link 
between  those  two  great  players  and  writers  for 
their  instrument.  But  no  pianist  with  his  eyes 
open  would  commit  himself  to  such  a  statement, 
which  rests  solely  upon  two  dates  of  birth  and 
death,  and  leaves  out  of  sight  every  spiritual  con- 
nection, every  indication  of  mental  paternity  and 
relationship.  The  truth  is  that  Cramer  does  not 
surpass  Clementi  as  regards  the  technical  treat- 
ment of  the  pianoforte,  but  stops  considerably 
short  of  him:  Cramer's  best  sonatas  are  as 
much  more  tame  and  timid  than  dementi's  best, 
as  his  most  valuable  Etudes  are  technically  easier 
and  less  daring  than  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  de- 
menti's Gradus.  Spiritually,  though  not  mecha- 
nically, Cramer  occupies  a  field  of  his  own,  which 
all  pianists  respect.  Many  of  his  Etudes  are 
poems,  like  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  words. 
But  in  his  sonatas,  etc.,  he  moves  in  a  restricted 
groove  of  his  own,  near  the  highway  of  Mozart. 
'The  name  'J.  B.  Cramer 'really  signifies  Cramer's 
Etudes — let  us  say  some  forty  or  fifty  out  of 
the  hundred  he  published.  These  certainly  are 
good  music — a  few,  perhaps  a  dozen,  even 
beautiful  music,  and  always  very  good  practice. 
But  pitted  against  forty  or  fifty  outof  the  hundred 
numbers  of  dementi's  Gradus,  which  are  equally 
good  music,  and  decidedly  better  practice,  they 
sink  irretrievably. 

The  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  as  dirtinot 
from  the  harpsichord,  if  pursued  along  its  plain 
and  broad  high-road  does  not  necessarily  touch 
upon  Cramer.  It  stretches  from  dementi  to 
Beethoven  on  the  one  side,  firom  Mozart  to 
Hummel  on  theother ;  from  Mozart  vi^Hummel, 
and  dementi  vid  Field,  to  Chopin  ;  and  from 
Hummel,  vid  Chopin  and  Beethoven,  to  Liszt. 
Cramer,  like  Moscheles  after  him,  though  not  of 
the  first  authority,  must  be  considered  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church  of  pianoforte-playing,  and 
worthy  of  consultation  at  all  times.        x.  D. 

CRAMER  k  CO.  This  eminent  music  pub- 
lishing house  was  founded  in  the  year  1824  [by 
J.  B.  Cramer  in  partnership  with  Biobert  Addison 
and  T.  Frederick  Beale;  the  two  latter  had 
previously  carried  on  a  small  business  at  120 
New  Bond  Street,  and  had  moved  to  201 
Regent  Street  in  1822].  J.  B.  Cramer's  popu- 
larity and  influence  soon  drew  around  him  a 
goodly  proportion  of  the  professors  of  the  day, 
who  with  Ids  own  pupils  created  a  large  circula- 
tion for  the  pianoforte  works  of  the  firm.  The 
catalogue  of  publications  continued  on  the 
increase  until,  in  the  year  1880,  the  firm 
bought  the  whole  of  the  music  plates  belonging 
to  the  Harmonic  Institution,  which  contained  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  works  of  Dussek, 
Clementi,  Haydn,  Hen,  Hummel,  Mozart,  and 
Steibelt,  besides  a  few  of  Beethoven  and  Mo- 
aoheles,  with  Handel's  choruses  arranged  as 


solos  and  duets,  many  of  the  popular  songs  of 
C.  Horn,  the  operas  '  Oberon '  and  *  Freischiitz,' 
the  oratorio  of  <  Palestine '  by  Dr.  Crotch,  and 
a  large  number  of  Italian  songs  and  duets 
by  Gabussi,  Meyerbeer,  Mozart,  Pacini,  Paer, 
Rossini,  Yaocaj,  and  others,  thus  giving  the 
house  a  very  strong  position  in  the  music  trade. 
Upon  this  followed  the  English  operas  of  Balfe, 
Benedict,  and  Bamett,  the  glees  of  Horsley  and 
Calloott,  thesongH  of  Neukomm,  pianoforte  works 
of  Dohler,  Moscheles,  Thalberg,  Leopold  de 
Meyer,  etc.  Between  1885  and  1845  Cramer 
was  much  abroad,  and  in  1844-45  Addison  re- 
tired from  the  business  [becoming  senior  partner 
with  Hodson  at  210  Kegent  Street]  and  was 
succeeded  by  W.  Chappell,  when  the  firm  be- 
came Cramer,  Beale,  and  ChappelL  In  1845 
Vincent  Wallace  returned  from  America,  and 
Cramer  k  Co.  secured  his  'Maritana,'  publish- 
ing also,  as  years  went  on,  his  other  successful 
works.  [After  the  death  of  Cramer  in  1858, 
and  the  retirement  of  Chappell  in  1861,  George 
Wood,  one  of  a  family  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
music  publishers,  became  partner  with  Beaile. 
In  1802  the  firm  took  additional  premises  with 
a  large  gallery  at  207  and  209  Regent  Street, 
and  about  the  same  time  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  pianos.]  On  the  death 
of  Beale  in  1863  the  whole  of  the  business  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Wood,  who  carried  it  on  with 
great  success,  giving,  however,  more  attention 
to  pianoforte  manufacturing  than  to  publishing, 
having  introduced  and  very  extensively  carried 
out  a  novel  mode  of  supplying  pianofortes  on  a 
hiring  system,  which  seems  to  have  become  very 
general.  On  the  death  of  George  Wood  in 
1898  the  business  passed  to  his  two  nephews, 
and  the  premises  at  199  and  201  Regent  Street 
were  given  up. 

In  1897  the  firm  was  turned  into  a  limited 
company,  and  at  the  end  of  1902  removed  to 
their  present  premises  126  Oxford  Street,  with 
other  establishments  in  Moorgate  Street  and 
at  Notting  Hill  Gate.  o.  H.  p. ;  with  addi- 
tions by  F.  K. 

CRANG&  HANCOCK,  organ-bunders.  John 
Crang,  a  Devonshire  man,  settled  in  London 
and  became  a  partner  with  Hancock,  a  good 
voicer  of  reeds.  The  latter  added  new  reeds  to 
many  of  Father  Smith's  organs.  Crang  altered 
the  old  echoes  into  swells  in  many  organs,  as 
at  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  St  Peter's,  Comhill,  etc 
There  appear  to  have  been  two  Hancocks,  John 
and  James,  probably  brothers ;  both  are  men- 
tioned in  the  contract  lor  an  organ  at  Chelms- 
ford in  1772.  John  died  in  1792,  and  James 
was  living  in  1820,  and  probably  later.  Crang 
appears  to  have  given  his  name  to  Crang 
Hancock,  a  pianoforte-maker.  T.  de  p. 

CREATION,  THE.  Haydn's  first  oratorio, 
written  at  the  suggestion  of  Salomon.  The 
book  of  words  was  selected— originally  for  Han- 
del— from  G^esiB  and  Paradise  Lost  by  Mr. 
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Lidley  or  liddell,  and  tranaUtad  into  German, 
as '  Die  Schopfung/  with  modifications,  by  Baron 
van  Swleten.  The  music  occupied  Haydn  from 
1796  to  April  1798,  and  was  produced  by  a 
body  of  dilettanti  at  the  Schwartzenberg  Palace, 
Vienna,  April  2,  1798.  500  ducats  were  sub- 
scribed for  Haydn.  In  1800  it  was  published 
in  score  at  Vienna  with  German  and  English 
words,  the  latter  re- translated  by  van  Swieten  ; 
510  copies  were  subscribed  for,  of  which  nearly 
half  were  for  England.  It  was  first  performed 
in  London  at  Covent  Garden,  under  Ashley, 
March  28,  1800,  and  in  Paris,  Dec.  24,  1800, 
when  Napoleon  I.  escaped  the  infernal  machine 
in  the  Rue  NicaiBe.  A  great  performance  by 
the  same  society  as  before  took  place  at  the 
University  Hall,  Vienna,  on  March  27,  1808, 
in  Haydn's  presence,  a  year  and  two  months 
before  his  death.  (See  Musical  Timea,  1891, 
p.  880 ;  1898,  p.  286  ;  and  1899,  p.  160.) 

CREDO  is  the  first  word  of  the  Nioene  Creed 
in  Latin,  and  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  well 
known  to  musicians  by  reason  of  the  magnificent 
music  to  which  it  has  been  set  by  the  greatest 
composers  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
the  Service  of  the  Mass.  The  traditional  figure 
to  which  the  first  sentence  or  '  intonation '  is 
given  out  by  the  priest  is 


^ 


>  do    in    u  •  uvB 


^^ 


Ort  •  do    in    u  •  u«m  D«    •    on 

and  upon  this  Bach  developed  the  stupendous 
contrapuntal  chorus  to  those  words  in  his  B 
minor  Mass.  o.  H.  h.  p. 

CREED.  There  are  three  creeds  in  use  in  the 
services  of  the  English  Church — the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  Nicene,  and  that  known  by  the  name 
of  St*  Athanasius. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  most  ancient,  and  of 
unknown  origin,  and  was  probably  used  in  early 
times.  It  is  found  in  the  ancient  breviaries  of 
the  churches  of  England,  such  as  thoee  of  Sarum 
and  York,  in  much  the  same  position  as  it  now 
occupies.  In  the  first  Prayer- Book  of  Edward 
VI.  it  was  ordered  to  be  said  or  sung  like  the 
other  creeds,  but  it  has  latterly  b^ome  the 
custom  only  to  intone  it,  and  in  some  churches 
the  intonation  is  supported  by  harmonies  on 
the  oigan,  but  it  has  not  been  definitely  set  to 
music  for  English  use. 

The  Nicene  Creed  is  distinguished  in  the 
Epglish  Church  by  an  extensive  musical  treat- 
ment. It  cannot  be  ascertained  when  it  came 
into  use  in  the  ancient  English  offices.  It  > 
in  the  breviaries  of  Samm,  York,  and  Hereford, 
for  use  on  feasts  and  solemn  occasions.  It  was 
looked  upon  to  some  extent  as  a  hymn,  whence 
its  universal  musical  treatment.  Marbeck's 
setting  of  it  in  the  '  Book  of  Common  Pnder 
noted  'of  1552  for  the  use  of  the  English  re- 
formed church  follows  the  Roman  originala 
much  less  doaely  than  most  of  the  other  parts 
of  his  setting  of  the  service,  and  is  oonsequently 


much  more  free  and  melodious.  Tallis's  setting 
of  it  is  said  to  resemble  the  Gregorian  Descants 
of  the  Creed  in  the  Missa  de  Angelis.  Further 
settings  of  it,  both  ancient  and  modem,  are 
extremely  numerous.  Among  the  ancient  ones 
may  be  mentioned  settings  by  Byrd  (in  six 
pcurts),  Farrant,  Gibbons,  Child,  Aldrich,  Blow, 
PuroeU,  Rogers,  and  Bevin.  Attempts  have 
been  made  with  very  &ir  success  to  adapt  it 
to  a  kind  of  free  chant  form,  which  repden 
it  more  available  for  musical  performance  by 
parish  choirs  and  general  congregations. 

The  Athanasian  Creed,  as  it  is  now  called, 
was  formerly  known  very  generally  as  the  Psalm 
*  Quicunque  vult ' — the  first  two  words  of  its 
Latin  form.  It  was  sung  at  Prime  after  certain 
other  psalms,  and  the  custom  of  singing  it  as  a 
psalm  has  continued  in  the  Roman  Church  to 
the  present  day,  it  being  pointed  and  divided 
into  paragraphs  after  the  manner  of  psalms,  and 
answering  in  its  construction  to  the  principles 
of  ancient  Hebrew  poetiy.  The  chant  most 
commonly  used  is  a  very  simple  one  by  Tallis 
(see  Chant,  under  *  Canterbury  Tune  *).  There 
have  been  many  others  specially  written  for  it 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  It  haa 
never  been  customary  to  adapt  it  to  more  elabor- 
ate forms  of  composition.  a  H.  H.  p. 

CREIMONA,  a  considerable  town  in  Lorn- 
hardy,  on  the  river  Po,  was  for  the  space  of  two 
centuries,  from  about  1550  to  1750,  the  seat  of 
the  famous  Cremona  school  of  violin -makers. 
The  shape  and  constraction  of  the  violin,  and 
the  other  Instraments  belonging  to  the  tribe, 
having  been  finally  settled  by  the  great  makers 
of  Brescia,  Caspar  di  Sal6  and  Paolo  Maggini 
(see  thoee  names),  it  was  at  Cremona  that  the 
last  step  in  the  art  of  violin-making  was  made, 
which  led  to  that  point  of  perfection  from  which 
no  further  progress  has  yet  been  possible  or 
perhaps  desirable.  .  The  numerous  makers  of 
the  ijnati  frimily  (see  that  name)  chronologi- 
cally head  the  list  of  the  masters  of  Cremona : 
Antonio  Stradivari  and  Josef  Guamerius  (see 
those  names)  are  the  greatest  of  all,  and  their 
instruments  have  never  been  rivalled.  The 
names  of  Andreas,  Petrus,  and  Josef  Guamerius 
(brother  of  Andreas),  Carlo  Bergonzi,  Gua- 
dagnini,  Montagnana,  Ruggieri,  Storione,  and 
Testers  (see  all  these  names)  make  up  the  list 
of  the  masters  of  this  school,  whose  violins  are 
still  highly  valued.  The  term  *  a  Cremona,'  or 
'  a  Cremonese  violin '  is  often  incorrectly  used 
for  an  old  Italian  instrument  of  any  make. 

'Cremona,'  as  applied  to  an  oigan  stop  of 
8-ft.  pitch  and  clarinet  tone,  is  a  mere  ignorant 
corraption  of  *  Kmmmhom.'  p.  d. 

CREQUILLONorCRECQUILLON,  THOMA^ 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  musicians  of  the 
Netherland  school  in  the  period  between  that 
of  Josquin  des  Pr^  and  that  of  Lassus  and 
Palestrina  (1520-60).  He  was  attached  to  the 
chapel  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  Madrid 
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about  1547  ;  lie  was  liying  in  1557.  His  oom- 
positions  are  eyen  more  numerous  than  those  of 
his  oontemporaries  Clemens  non  Papa  and  Gom- 
bert  His  masses,  motets,  and  chansons  appear 
in  all  the  great  collections  printed  at  Louvain 
and  Antwerp  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th 
century,  and  some  of  his  works  were  printed  in 
1544  at  Venice  by  Gardano.  [See  also  the 
QueUen-Zexikofi,]  j.  B.  8.  B. 

CRESCENDO— increasing,  i.e,  in  loudness. 
One  of  the  most  important  ejects  in  music.  It  is 
expressed  by  cnsc,  and  by  the  sign  -«=.  Some- 
times the  word  is  expanded — cres  . .  .  cen ,  .  .  do 
— to  cover  the  whole  space  affected.  As  with  so 
many  other  things  now  familiar,  Beethoven  was 
practically  the  inventor  of  the  crescendo.  In 
the  works  of  his  predecessors,  even  in  such  sym- 
phonies as  the  6  minor  and  *  Jupiter'  of  Mozart, 
it  is  very  rarely  to  be  found.  Among  the  most 
famous  instances  in  Beethoven  are  that  in  the 
'  working  out '  (after  the  double  bar)  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  Symphony  in  Bb  (No.  4).  This 
immortal  passage,  which  so  excited  the  wrath  of 
Weber,  begins  in  the  strings  and  drum  ppp, 
and  continues  so  for  1 3  bars ;  then  a  shade  louder, 
pPf  for  81  bars ;  and  then  a  crescendo  of  8  bars 
with  the  same  instruments,  ending  in  the  reprise 
of  the  subject /or^isnmo,  and  with  full  orchestra. 

Another  instance,  on  a  still  more  extended 
scale,  ia  in  the  coda  to  the  last  movement  of 
Schubert's  Symphony  in  C  (No.  9),  where  the 
operation  ia  divided  into  distinct  steps — first  8 
bars  ppp;  then  24  bars  pp;  then  12  bars  p; 
then  16  Imrs  crescendo  to  mf;  then  12  bars  erea- 
eendo  to  /;  then  a  ereeeendo  of  8  bars  to  Jf/z; 
and  lastly  a  final  advance  of  86  more  to^f. 

In  the  overtures  of  Spontini  and  Rossini  the 
crescendo  is  employed,  with  a  repetition  of  the 
same  figure,  in  a  manner  at  once  so  effective,  so 
characteristic,  and  so  &miliar,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  allude  to  it  here.  [The  crescendo 
degenerated  into  a  mere  mannerism  with  Rossini, 
in  whose  works  it  is  used  with  wearisome  itera- 
tionj  o. 

CRESCENDO  PEDAL.  A  term  sometimes 
used  for  the  ordinary  swell  pedal  of  the  organ, 
but  more  appropriately  applied,  in  the  form  of 
'Crescendo  and  Decrescendo  Pedal'  to  a  con- 
trivance which  throws  out  and  takes  in  the  stops 
in  their  proper  order  as  to  pitch  and  power,  t.  b. 

CRESCENTINI,  Girolamo,  a  very  celebrated 
Italian  sopranist,  who  was  bom  Feb.  2, 1766,  at 
Urbania,  near  Urbino.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he 
began  the  study  of  music,  and  was  afterwardB 
placed  with  Gibelli,  to  learn  singing.  Possessed 
of  a  beautiful  mezzo-soprano  voice,  and  a  perfect 
method  of  vocalisation,  he  made  his  d^but  at 
Rome  in  1 788.  He  then  obtained  an  engagement 
as  prvmo  tumo  at  Leghorn,  where  he  appeared  in 
Chembini's  <  Artaserse.'  In  the  spring  of  1785 
he  sang  at  Pftdua  in  the  '  Didone '  of  Sarti,  and 
was  engaged  for  Yenioe.  In  the  foUowingsummer 
"he  was  at  Turin,  where  he  sang  Sarti's  'Ritomo 


di  Baoco. '  He  now  came  to  London,  and  remained 
sizteenmonths.  Hewasherethoughtsomoderate 
a  performer  that,  before  the  season  was  half  over, 
he  was  superseded  by  Tenducci,  an  old  singer, 
who  had  never  been  first-rate,  and  had  scarcely 
any  voice  left.  *It  is  but  justice,'  says  Lord 
Mount- Edgcumbe,  *  to  add  ^at,  when  he  was 
here,  Crescentini  was  very  young,  and  had  not 
attained  that  excellence  which  has  since  gained 
him  the  reputation  of  a  first-rate  singer.  He 
never  returned  to  this  country. '  In  1 787  he  was 
engaged  for  the  carnival  at  Milan,  and  sang  for 
two  whole  years,  1788  and  1789,  at  the  San 
Carlo  in  Naples.  In  1791  and  1798  he  appeared 
at  the  Argentina  at  Rome,  and  in  1794  at  Venice 
and  Milan.  In  this  last  city  he  arrived  at 
the  highest  degree  of  excellence  in  Zingarelli's 
'Romeo  e  Giulietta.'  In  1796  Cimarosa  com- 
posed expressly  for  him  '  Gli  Orazii  e  Curiazii ' 
at  Venice.  An  amusing  story  is  told,  that  on 
one  occasion,  fancying  that  the  dress  of  the 
prime  tenore  (Curiazio)  was  more  magnificent 
than  his  own  (as  Onudo),  he  insisted  on  its 
being  givqn  up  to  him.  An  exchange  was 
therefore  made,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  manager  ;  and  throughout  the  evening  a 
Curiatius,  six  feet  high,  was  seen  wearing  a  little 
Roman  costume,  which  looked  as  if  itwould  burst  < 
at  any  moment,  while  a  diminutive  Horatius  was 
attired  in  a  long  Alban  tunic,  with  its  skirt 
trailing  on  the  gronnd.  After  singing  at  Vienna, 
he  returned  to  Milan  for  the  carnival  of  1797, 
for  the  'Meleagro'  of  ZingarelU.  At  the  end  of 
this  season  he  engaged  himself  with  the  Opera 
at  Lisbon,  where  he  sang  for  the  next  four  years. 
Returning  to  Italy,  he  reappeared  at  Milan  in 
Mayr's  'Alonzo  e  Cora '  and  Federici's  'Ifigenia,' 
in  1808.  He  sang  at  Piacenza,  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  theatre,  and  went  to  Vienna  in  1805, 
with  the  appointment  of  professor  of  singing  to 
the  Imperial  family.  Napoleon  having  heard 
him  there,  was  so  dbarmed  that  he  determined 
to  engage  him  permanently,  and  secured  to  him 
a  handsome  salary.  He  also  gave  him  the 
decoration  of  the  Iron  Crown,  which  provoked 
almost  as  much  discussion  as  Napoleon's  distri- 
bution of  thrones  and  sceptres  had  done.  It  is 
related  that,  in  a  salon  at  Paris,  when  a  pompous 
orator  was  holding  forth  on  the  subject  of  the 
honour  conferred  on  Crescentini,  and  inquired 
what  right  he  could  have  to  such  a  distinction, 
— the  beautiful  Mme.  Qrassini,  who  was  present, 
rose  majestically,  and  with  theatrical  tone  and 
gesture  exclaimed,  '  Et  sa  hUesure^  monsieur  I  * 
A  storm  of  laughter  and  applause  stopped  the 
discussion.  Crracentini  sang  at  Paris  firom  1 806 
to  1812,  when  his  voice  showed  signs  of  suffering 
from  an  uncongenial  climate,  and  he  with  diffi- 
culty obtained  permission  to  retire.  He  went 
to  Bologna,  and  then  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1816,  when  he  settled  at  Naples  as 
professor  at  the  Real  Collegio  di  Musica.  He 
was  the  last  great  singer  of  Ms  school.    'Nothing 
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could  exoeed,'  says  F^tis,  '  the  saavitj  of  his 
tones,  the  force  of  his  expression,  the  perfect 
taste  of  his  ornaments,  or  the  hirge  style  of  his 
phrasing.'  In  Romeo  he  aifeoted  Napoleon  and 
the  whole  of  the  audience  to  tears  by  his  singing 
of  the  prayer,  and  the  air  *  Ombra  adorata. '  The 
prayer  of  Romeo  was  of  his  own  composition,  for 
this  excellent  singer  was  also  a  composer ;  he 
published  at  Vienna  in  1797  several  collections 
of  AridU,  and  some  admirable  exercises  for  the 
voice,  with  a  treatise  on  vocalisation  in  French 
and  Italian,  at  Paris.  He  died  at  Naples,  April 
24,  1846.  J.  M. 

ORESER,  William,  Mu8.D.,  bom  at  York 
Sept  9,  1844  ;  the  son  of  the  choirmaster  at 
St.  John's  Church  there.  He  entered  the  choir 
of  the  Minster  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  studied 
afterwards  with  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren.  He  took 
the  Mus.B.  degree  at  Oxford  in  1869,  and  that 
of  Mus.D.  in  1880.  In  or  about  1859  he  was 
organist  at  Holy  Trinity,  Micklegate,  York ; 
and  from  1868  to  1875,  of  St.  Andrew's,  Grinton. 
In  the  latter  year  he  became  organist  of  St. 
Martin's,  Scarborough,  and  in  1881,  of  the 
Parish  Church,  Leeds.  Some  of  his  most  im- 
portant work  as  a  choir-trainer  was  done  during 
his  tenure  of  the  last  appointment,  and  he 
organised  notable  performances  of  Bach's  <St. 
Matthew  Passion,'  and  other  important  works. 
In  1891  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  and  composer  to 
Her  Majesty's  Chapels  Royal.  He  held  these 
poets  until  1902.  He  conducted  the  Western 
Madrigal  Society  in  1896  ;  has  given  many 
organ  recitals  in  London  and  the  provinces. 
Mrs.  Creser,  nie  Amelia  Clarke,  has  attained 
considerable  success  as  a  mezzo-soprano  singer. 
Dr.  Creser's  works  include  several  oratorios  and 
compositions  of  high  aim:  'Micaiah';  'Eudora,' 
a  cantata,  given  at  Leeds  in  1882  ;  '  The  Golden 
Legend' ;  'The  Sacrifice  of  Freia'  (performed 
at  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1889  with  success); 
*  Tegner's  Drapa '  (Longfellow) ;  a  Mass  ;  two 
Psalms;  an  operetta,  'Naxine,'  et&,  are  ex- 
amples of  his  indus^  and  skill.  An  'Old 
English  Suite '  for  orchestra  was  played  at  the 
Queen's  Hall  in  1896,  and  his  chamber  music 
includes  a  quartet  in  A  minor ;  a  trio  in  A, 
pianoforte  and  strings ;  a  violin  sonata,  and 
organ  pieces.     {Brit.  Mus,  Biog,) 

CREYGHTON,  Rev.  Robert,  D.D.,  bom 
about  1689,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Creyghton,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge, 
afterwards  Dean  of  Wells,  and  in  1670  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  In  1 662,  he,  like  his  &ther, 
held  the  Greek  Professorship  at  Cambridge.  In 
1674  he  was  appointed  canon  residentiary  and 
precentor  of  Wells  Cathedral.  Creyghton  com- 
posed several  services  and  anthems  still  extant 
in  the  library  of  Wells  Cathedral.  Two  services 
in  Eb  and  Bb  are  now  printed.  Tndway's  MS. 
(Brit  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  7888,  7389)  contains 
a  third,  in  C,  besides  an  anthem,  'Praise  the 


Lord.'  He  is  widely  known  by  his  beantifti] 
little  canon -anthem  'I  will  arise.'  He  died 
at  Wells,  Feb.  17, 1788-84,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-four.  w.  h.  h. 

CRISTOFORI,  Babtolomicbo  di  Franossoo 
— ^written  Cristofali  by  Maffei — a  harpsichord- 
maker  of  Padua,  and  subsequently  of  Florence, 
and  the  inventor  of  the  pianoforte.  Other 
claims  to  this  discovery  have  great  interest  and 
will  be  noticed  elsewhere  (see  Pianoforte  and 
SoHEdTBR),  but  the  priority  and  importance  of 
Cristofori's  invention  have  been  so  searchingly 
investigated  and  clearly  proved  by  the  late 
Cavaliere  Leto  Puliti,^  that  the  Italian  origin  of 
the  instrument,  which  its  name  would  indicate, 
can  be  no  longer  disputed. 

Cristofori  was  bom  May  4,  1665  (F^tis  and 
Pietrucci  in  their  respective  memoirs  erroneously 
state  1 688).  It  may  be  surmised  that  he  was  the 
best  harpsichord-maker  in  Padua,  inasmuch  aa 
Prince  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo 
III.,  a  skilled  harpsichord  player,  who  visited 
Padua  in  1687,  induced  him  then  or  very  soon 
after  to  transfer  himself  from  that  city  to  Florence. 
We  have  evidence  that  in  1698  Cristofori  wrote 
from  Florence  to  engage  a  singer — ^the  only  time 
he  appears  in  the  Prince's  voluminous  corre- 
spondence. In  1709  Maffei  visited  Florence  to 
seek  the  patronage  of  Prince  Ferdinand  for  hia 
GHomals  dei  LeUerati  cC Italia  and  in  vol.  v.  of 
that  work,  published  in  1711,  Mafiei  states  that 
Cristofori  had  made  four  '  gravicembali  col  piano 
e  forte,'  three  distinctly  specified  as  of  the  large 
or  usual  harpsichord  form,  the  fourth  differing 
in  construction,  and  most  likelyin  theclavichord 
or  spinet  form :  there  was  among  the  Prince'a 
musical  instruments  a  'cimbalo  in  forma  quadra,' 
an  Italian  spinet  which  when  altered  to  a  piano- 
forte would  be  termed  a  square.  In  1 71 9,  in  hia 
Rime  e  Proae,  published  at  Venice,  Maffei  re- 
produced his  description  of  Cristofori's  invention 
without  reference  to  the  previous  publication. 
As  these  pianofortes  were  in  existence  in  1711, 
it  is  just  possible  that  Handel  may  have  tried 
them,  since  he  was  called  to  Florence  in  1708 
by  Prince  Ferdinand  to  compose  the  music  for 
a  melodrama,  remained  there  a  year  and  brought 
out  his  first  opera  *  Rodrigo.' 

The  Prince  died  in  1718,  and  Cristofori  con- 
tinuing in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke,  in 
1716  received  the  charge  of  the  eighty -four 
musical  instruments  left  by  the  Prince.  Of 
these  nearly  half  were  harpsichords  and  spineta 
— seven  b^tring  the  name  of  Cristofori  himself. 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  not  one  of  them  is 
described  as  <col  piano  e  forte,'  and  also  inter- 
esting that  in  the  receipt  to  tiiis  inventory  we 
have  Cristofori's  own  handwriting  as  authority 
for  the  spelling  now  adopted  of  his  name. 

The  search  for  Cristofori's  workshop  proving 
unsuoceasfUl,  Puliti  infers  that  the  IMnce  had 
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given  him  a  room  in  the  Uffizi,  probftblj  near 
the  old  theatre,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  foundry 
and  workshops  of  the  cabinet -makers.  He 
imagines  the  Prince  suggesting  the  idea  of  the 
pianoforte,  and  taking  great  interest  in  the 
gradual  embodiment  of  the  idea  thus  carried  out 
under  his  own  eyes. 

Maffei  gives  an  engraving  of  Cristofori's  action 
or  hammer  mechanism  of  1711.  It  shows  the 
key  with  intermediate  lever,  and  the  hopper, 
the  thrust  of  which  against  a  notch  in  the  butt 
of  the  hammer  jerks  the  latter  upwards  to  the 
string.  The  instant  return  of  the  hopper  to  its 
perpendicular  position  is  secured  by  a  spring ; 
thus  the  escapement  or  controlled  rebound  of 
the  hammer  is  without  doubt  the  invention  of 
Cristofori.  The  fall  of  the  intermediate  lever 
governs  an  under-damper,  but  there  is  no  check 
to  graduate  the  fall  of  the  hammer  in  relation 
to  the  force  exercised  to  raise  it.  For  this, 
however,  we  have  only  to  wait  a  very  few  years. 
There  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Signora 
Emesta  Mocenni  Martelli  in  Florence  (now,  by 
gift  of  Mrs.  J.  Crosby  Brown,  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York),  a  grand  pianoforte 
made  by  Cristofori  in  1720,  the  namepiece 
'  Bartholomseus  de  Christoforis  Patavinus  In- 
ventor faoiebat  Florentis  mdccxx.'  being  the 
guarantee  for  its  origin  and  age.  Puliti  had 
two  exact  drawings  made  of  the  action,  one 
with  the  key  at  rest  and  the  other  when  pressed 
down,  and  has  described  each  detail  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  hammer  is  heavier  than 
that  represented  in  1711,  the  intermediate  lever 
is  differently  poised,  and  the  damper  raised  by 
the  key  when  in  movement  now  acts  above 
instead  of  under  the  strings.  Finally  there  is 
the  check  completing  the  machine. 

What  doubts  have  not  found  their  solution 
by  the  discovery  of  this  interesting  instrument, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Cristofori  Festivid 
at  Florence  in  May  1876  ?  The  story  of  it 
begins  about  eighty  years  since,  when  Signer 
Fabio  Mocenni,  the  father  of  the  late  owner, 
obtained  it  from  a  pianoforte-tuner  at  Siena  in 
exchange  for  wine.  Its  anterior  history  is  not 
known,  but  Puliti  offers  suggestive  information 
in  the  fact  of  Yiolante  Beatrice  di  Baviera — the 
widow  of  Cristofori's  master  and  protector  Prince 
Ferdinand — having  lived  at  Siena  at  different 
times,  particularly  when  her  nephew  was  study- 
ing at  the  Sienese  University  in  1721. 

But  if  it  were  only  a  harpsichord  turned  by 
the  addition  of  hammers  to  a  pianoforte  ?  The 
careful  examination  of  Puliti  is  the  authority 
that  all  its  parts  were  constructed  at  one  time, 
and  the  word  'Inventor'  appended  to  Cristo- 
fori's name  would  not  have  been  applied  to  a 
simple  harpsichord  or  spinet.  It  is  a  bichord 
instrument,  compass  from  D  to  F,  exceeding 
four  octaves.  Another  grand  pianoforte  by 
Cristofori,  a  few  years  later  in  date,  1726,  is  in 
the  famous  museum  at  Florence  belonging  to 


Baron  Eraus  and  his  son  the  Commendatore 
Alessandro  Kraua  figlio.  This  instrument  was 
shown  by  them  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878, 
and  was,  at  that  time,  in  satisfactory  playing 
order:  the  touch  light  and  agreeable.  Yet 
another  instrument  existing  accredited  to  Cristo- 
fori is  a  harpsichord  with  three  keyboards,  dated 
A.D.  1702,  and  bearing  the  arms  of  Ferdinando 
de'  Medici.  It  has  been  acquired  in  Italy  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Steams  of  Detroit,  U.S.A.,  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Cristofori  died  Jan.  27, 1 781 .  His  reputation 
had  already  extended  into  Germany,  for  Matthe- 
son  had  published  the  translation  by  Ebnig  of 
Maffei's  article  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
CriticalfuBiea  (Hamburg,  1 722-25),  (reproduced 
in  Adlung's  Musiea  Meehanica  OrganoBdi,  1767) 
and  Walther,  in  his  JfusikeUisehes  Lexikon 
(Leipzig,  1782),  article  *  Pianoforte,'  treating 
of  the  invention,  attributes  it  exclusively  to 
Cristofori. 

On  May  7,  1876,  a  stone  was  placed  in  the 
cloisters  of  Santa  Crooe  at  Florence  bearing  the 
following  inscription — 

A  Bartolombo  Cristofori 
Cembalaro  da  Padova 

che 
in  Firenze  nel  mdccxi 

INVENT6 

IL  Clavicembalo  col  Piano  i  Forte. 

A.  J.  H. 

CRIYELLI,  Gaetano,  an  excellent  tenor  of 
the  old  school,  bom  at  Bergamo  in  1774.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  when  very  young; 
and  married  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  In  1798 
he  was  at  Brescia,  where  he  was  admired  for 
his  fine  voice  and  laige  maimer  of  phrasing. 
He  was  engaged  to  sing  at  Naples  in  1 795,  where 
he  remained  several  years,  profiting  greatly  by 
the  opportunities  of  hearing  the  best  singers, 
and  by  the  advice  of  good  masters,  especially  of 
Aprile.  From  thence  he  went  to  Bome,  Yenice, 
and  at  last  to  Milan,  where  he  sang  at  La  Scala 
with  Banti,  Marchesi,  and  Binaghi,  in  the 
carnival  of  1805.  In  1811  he  succeeded 
Garcia  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris,  where  he 
produced  a  great  effect  in  the  *  Pirro '  of  Paisiello, 
in  which  he  first  appeared.  His  superb  voice, 
excellent  method,  and  nobly  expressive  style  of 
acting,  combined  to  make  him  a  most  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  stage.  He  remained  there 
until  Feb.  1817.  He  then  came  to  London, 
and  helped  to  make  that  a  brilliant  season  at 
the  opera.  He  had,  according  to  Lord  Mount- 
Edgcimibe,  'a  sonorous  mellow  voice,  and  « 
really  good  method  of  singing,  but  he  was 
reckoned  dull,  met  with  no  applause,  and  staid 
only  one  year.'  In  1819  and  1820  he  sang 
with  success  at  La  Scala  in  Milan  ;  but  in  the 
latter  year  signs  of  decay  were  apparent  in  his 
voice,  which  became  more  evident  when  he 
appeared  in  that  town  in  Lent,  1823.  In  1825, 
at  Yelluti's  suggestion,  Ebers  sent  for  him  to 
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take  part  in  <Teobaldo  ed  iBolins' ;  bat  the 
opera  was  not  performed.  .For  aix  years  he 
presented  the  painful  spectacle  of  a  worn-out 
singer  before  the  public  of  small  provincial 
towns.  [He  published  some  canzonets  and  songs 
in  London  and  Milan.]  In  1829  he  sang,  per- 
haps for  the  last  time,  at  Florence  ;  and  died 
at  Brescia,  Julj  10,  1836.  j.  m. 

CRIVELLI,  DoMENioo,  son  of  the  above, 
was  bom  June  7,  1798,  at  Brescia,  and  died  in 
London,  Feb.  11,  1857  ;  he  was  for  some  years 
teacher  at  the  Real  OoUegio  of  Naples,  and 
when  called  to  London  by  his  &ther  brought 
out  an  opera  buffa,  *  La  Fiera  di  Salerno ' ;  he 
settled  in  London  as  a  singing-master,  and 
published  Hie  Art  of  Singing.  (Riemann's  and 
Baker's  Dictionaries.) 

GROCE,  Giovanni,  a  learned  and  original 
composer,  was  bom  about  1557  or  1559  at 
Chioggia.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Zarlino,  by  whom  he 
was  placed  in  the  choir  of  San  Marco.  [In  1 508, 
and  again  in  1599,  he  is  called  '  Archimusico ' 
of  San  Maroo  ;  in  1598  he  taught  at  the  Semi- 
nario.]  In  1608  he  succeeded  Donati  as  maestro 
at  that  cathedral,  and  still  held  the  post  when 
he  died.  May  15,  1009.  He  was  also  in  priest's 
orders,  and  in  this  capacity  was  attached  to  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Formosa.  His  publica- 
tions chiefly  consist  of  a  long  list  of  mad- 
rigals, motets,  psalms,  and  other  pieces  in  the 
ordinary  musical  forms  of  his  epoch,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  curious  volume,  they  are 
hardly  worth  enumeration.  This  is  entitled 
'Triaoa  Musioale,  nella  quale  vi  sono  diversi 
capricci  a  4,  5,  6,  and  7  voci,  nuovamente  com- 
posts e  data  in  luce'  (Gi.  Yincenti,  Venice, 
1595).  The  pieces  in  it  are  mostly  comic,  and 
are  composed  upon  words  written  in  the  Venetian 
patois.  A  second  edition  of  this  was  issued  in 
1596,  a  third  in  1607,  and  a  fourth  in  1609. 
Two  motets  for  eight  voices  are  in  Bodenschatz's 
'Florilegium  Portense'  (Part  2,  Noe.  Ill  and 
150).  A  collection  of  church  music  by  Croce, 
set  to  English  words,  under  the  title  of  *  Musioa 
Sacra  to  Sixe  Voyces,'  was  published  in  London 
in  1608.  Several  fine  motets  of  his,  full  of 
expression  and  beauty,  were  published  with 
English  words  by  Hullah  in  his  Part  Music, 
and  nine  in  the  collection  of  the  Motet  Society ; 
three  of  his  madrigals  are  in  Yonge's  Musica 
Tranaalpina ;  of  these  '  Cynthia,  thy  song '  is 
well  known.  [Two  motets  and  a  'Giuoco 
dell'  Oca'  from  the  'Triaca,'  are  in  Torchi's 
Arte  mtLsicale  in  Italia^  voL  ii.]        I.  H.  p. 

.CROCIATO  IN  EGITTO,  IL,  heroic  opera 
in  two  acts  ;  words  by  Rossi ;  music  by  Meyer- 
beer ;  produced  at  the  Fenice,  Venice,  in  1824, 
and  at  the  King's  Theatre,  London,  July  28, 
1825.  Velluti  appeared  in  it,  probably  the  last 
eastrcUo  heard  in  London. 

CROFT  (or,  as  he  sometimes  wrote  his  name, 
Crofts),  William,^  Mus.Doo.,  bom  at  Nether 

I  Xh*  iMorda  oi  St.  ▲nne's,  Boiho,  glr*  hi*  dazim  m  FlilUpk 


Ettington,  Warwiekahire,  in  1678  (ho  waa  bap- 
tized on  Dea  80  of  that  year) ;  he  was  one 
of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr. 
Blow.  On  the  erection  of  an  organ  in  the  church 
of  St.  Anne,  Soho,  1700,  Croft  was  appointed  or- 
ganist. [Earlier  in  the  same  year  he  had  joined 
Blow,  Piggott,  Jeremiah  Clarke,  and  John  Bar- 
rett in  publishing  a  *  Choice  Collection  of  Ayres 
for  the  Harpsichord  or  Spinnet.']  On  July  7, 
1700,  he  was  sworn  in  as  a  gentleman  extraor- 
dinary of  the  Chapel  Royal,  with  the  reversion, 
jointly  with  Jeremiah  Clarke,  of  the  first  vacant 
organist's  place.  On  May  25,  1704,  on  the 
death  of  Francis  Piggott,  Croft  and  Clarke  were 
sworn  in  as  joint  organists,  and  on  Clarke's 
death  in  1707,  Croft  was  sworn  in  to  the  whole 
place.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Blow  in  1708  Croft 
was  appointed  his  successor  as  oiganist  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  master  of  the  children 
and  composer  to  the  Chapel  RoyaL  It  was  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  latter  office 
that  Croft  produced,  for  the  frequent  public 
thanksgivings  for  victories,  etc.,  many  of  those 
noble  anthems  which  have  gained  hhn  so  dis- 
tinguished a  place  among  English  Churdi  com- 
posers. He  had  before  written  'occasional' 
anthems,  as,  for  example,  after  the  victory  of 
Blenheim  in  1704  and  1705.  In  Jan.  1711-12 
he  resigned  his  appointment  at  St.  Anne's  in 
£&vour  of  John  Isham,  who  had  been  his  deputj 
for  some  years.  In  1 7 1 2  he  edited  for  his  friend, 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Dolben,  sub-dean  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  a  collection  of  the  words  of 
anthems  under  the  title  of  Divine  Harmony,  to 
which  he  prefixed  a  brief  historical  account  of 
English  church  music  [But  in  H.  Davey's 
History  of  English  Music,  pp.  870-74,  it  is  stated 
that  John  Church  was  the  editor.]  On  July  9, 
1718,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  his  exercise  (per- 
formed on  Julj  18)  being  two  odes,  one  in 
English,  the  otiier  in  Latin,  on  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht ;  these  were  afterwards  engraved  and 
pubUshed  under  the  title  of  Musicus  Apparatus 
Academicus,  In  1 7 1 5  Croft  received  an  addition 
of  £80  per  annum  to  his  salary  as  master  of  the 
children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  for  teaching  the 
children  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as 
well  as  playing  on  the  organ  and  composition. 
In  1724  Dr.  Croft  published  in  two  folio 
volumes,  with  a  portrait  of  himsell^  finely  en- 
graved by  Vertue,  prefixed.  Thirty  Antihema 
and  a  Burial  Service  of  his  composition,  under 
the  title  of  Musica  Sacra,  In  the  preface  he 
states  it  to  be  the  first  essay  in  printing  church 
music  in  that  way,  i.e,  engraven  in  score  on 
plates.  [He  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Vocal  Musick  founded  1725.] 
Dr.  Croft  died  at  Bath,  August  14, 1727,  and  was 
buried  in  the  north  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  a  monument  is  erected  to  lus  memory. 
Croft  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  composed 
for  the  theatre,  and  produced  overtures  ainl  act 
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tonea  for  'Gonrtthip  k  la  mode/  1700 ;  'The 
Funeral/  1702;  'The  Twin  Kivals,'  1702; 
and  'The  Lying  Lover/  1708.  He  also  pub- 
lished sonatas  for  both  violin  and  flute. 
Numerous  songs  by  him  are  to  be  found  in  the 
collections  of  the  period,  and  some  odee  and 
other  pieces  are  still  extant  in  MS.  Two  psalm 
tunes,  attributed  to  him,  St.  Anne's  and  St. 
Matthew's,  and  a  single  chant  in  B  minor,  will 
long  live  in  the  Anglican  Church,  even  after  his 
fine  anthems  have  become  obsolete.  [See  an 
interesting  article  in  MusiecU  IHmes,  1900,  p. 
577,  with  a  photograph  from  the  portrait  in 
the  Music  School,  Oxford.]  w.  H.  H. 

CEOMOENE,  or  CROM  HOEN,  a  corrup- 
tion of  Kbummhobn,  which  see. 

CROOK  (Fr.  Carps de  r^charige ;  Germ.  Ton; 
Bogen).  A  name  given  to  certain  accessory  pieces 
of  tubing  applied  to  the  mouthpiece  of  brass  in- 
struments for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  length 
of  the  tube,  and  thus  raising  or  lowering  their 
pitch.  Since  natural  horns  and  trumpets,  with- 
out valves  or  slides,  can  only  play  one  scale,  the 
sole  method  of  enabling  them  to  play  another 
is  to  transpose  the  fundamental  note,  and  tlus 
is  done  by  the  crooks.  The  largest  number  of 
crooks  is  required  by  the  French  horn,  which 
is  occasionally  written  for  in  every  key,  from 
the  treble  Bq  down  to  A  b  in  the  bass  octave. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  8-shaped  metal 
tube  connecting  the  body  of  the  bassoon  with 
the  reed  (Fr.  boccUe),  [and  generally  to  any  such 
removable  bent  tube  at  the  mouthpiece  end  of 
any  instrument,  as  in  the  saxophone,  and  the 
alto  and  bass  clarinets].  w.  H.  s. 

CROSDILL,  John,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1751  or  1755.  He  is  said  to  have  been  at 
Westminster  School  (but  no  trace  of  his  name 
is  to  be  found  in  the  school  registers,  which, 
however,  only  begin  in  1763)  ;  he  received  his 
early  musical  education  in  the  choir  of  West- 
minster Abbey  under  John  Robinson  and  Ben- 
jamin Cooke.  Upon  quitting  the  choir  he  be- 
came a  performer  on  the  violoncello,  and  soon 
attained  to  considerable  proficiency.  In  1768 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Musicians,  and  in  the  following  year  appeared 
at  Gloucester,  as  principal  violoncello  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Three  Choirs,  a  position  which 
he  continued  to  occupy  until  his  retirement 
from  his  profession,  with  the  exception  of  the 
year  1778,  when  the  younger  Ceo^etto  filled 
his  place,  at  Gloucester.  In  1776,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Concert  of  Andent  Music, 
Grosdill  was  appointed  principal  violoncello. 
On  March  10,  1778,  he  succeeded  Nares  as 
yiolist  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  an  appointment 
which  soon  became  a  sinecure,  but  which  he 
continued  to  hold  until  his  death.  He  also 
beoune  a  member  of  the  King's  band  of  music, 
an  office  which  he  likewise  retained  until  his 
death.  In  1782  he  was  appointed  chamber 
musioian  to  Queen  Charlotte,  and  about  the 


same  time  taught  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards G^rge  lY.,  to  play  the  violoncello.  In 
1784  he  filled  the  post  of  principal  violoncello 
at  the  Handel  Commemoration.  In  1788  or 
later,  having  married  a  lady  of  considerable 
fortune,  he  retired  from  the  public  exendse  of 
his  profession.  In  1821  he  resumed  its  duties 
for  one  day,  to  play,  as  a  member  of  the  King's 
band,  at  ihe  coronation  of  George  lY.  F6tis 
says  that  about  1772  Crosdill  visited  Paris, 
where  he  took  lessons  of  the  elder  Janson  ;  that 
he  resided  in  Paris  for  some  years,  and  played  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  '  Concerts  des  Amateurs '  at 
the  *  Loge  Olympique ' ;  and  that  he  returned 
to  London  about  1780.  But  this  account  can- 
not be  correct  ss  respects  the  dates,  as  we  have 
seen  that  Crosdill  was  engaged  in  England 
during  the  greater  part  of  tihe  time  mentioned 
by  F6tis.  His  visit  was  probably  in  1778-79, 
and  occupied  months  instead  of  years.  Crosdill 
died  in  October  1825  at  Eskrick,  Yorkshire,^ 
leaving  all  his  property  to  his  only  son,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Crosdill,  C.B.,  of  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  who,  by  his  father's  desire, 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  the 
munificent  donation  of  £1000.  w.  h.  h. 

CROSS,  Thomas,  an  early  music  engraver, 
and  practically  the  inventor  of  sheet  music. 
By  error  he  was  treated  in  the  former  edition 
of  this  work  as 'two  persons— Cross  senior  and 
Cross  junior  ;  but  evidence  is  conclusive  enough 
that  he  merely  signed  himself  as  'junior'  in  t^e 
very  earliest  part  of  his  career  (t.«.  1688  to  about 
1708-I0)whenitmay  be  presumed  that  his  father 
was  alive.  There  is  nothing  to  connect  Cross 
senior  with  music  engraving,  although  it  is  quite 
possible  that  if  he  had  such  connection  he  might 
have  out  some  of  the  music  of  the  few  delicately 
engraved  books  of  instrumental  works  which 
were  issued  near  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
by  the  elder  John  Playford.  It  is  also  possible 
that  Cross  senior  may  have  been  the  Thomas 
Cross  who  engraved  portraits,  1646  to  1684 
(see  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting). 

The  name  of  Thomas  Cross  the  music  engraver 
first  appears  in  1688  on  Purcell's  'Sonnata's 
of  III.  Parts ' ;  it  is  there  given  as  '  Tho.  Cross 
junior  Sculp.'  His  latest  dated  work  is  D. 
Wright's  '  Minuets  and  Rigadoons  for  the  Year 
1782.' 

Between  the  above  dates  Cross  appears  to  have 
had,  certainly  in  the  early  part,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  musio-engraving  trade  in  his  hands,  work- 
ing for  composers  as  well  as  for  publishers.  Be- 
fore the  17th  century  had  closed  he  had  engraved 
several  important  collections  as: — Purcell's  and 
Ecdes'  Songs,  folio,  a  collection  of  Richard 
Leveridge's  Songs  in  small  folio  cirea  1698. 
'Military  Musiok  or  the  Art  of  playing  the 
Haut-bois,'  1697,  etc.  Cross's  early  work  was 
particularly  neat,  and  clearly  cut  on  copper.    It 

*  Th»  Hamiumliem,  toL  Ul.  p^  flS.  Mya  that  he  died  a*  hi*  hoM 
te  Benmn  Street.  London. 
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was  about  this  time  that  he  began  the  engraring 
and  issue  of  single  songs.  All  Yocal  music 
prior  to  this  period  had  to  be  purchased  in  col> 
lections,  chiefly  printed  from  type.  Though 
instrumental  music  in  small  quantity  had  been 
engraved  yet  it  is  due  to  Cross  that  he  was  the 
first  (in  England  at  least)  to  engrave  vocal  music, 
and  the  first  to  issue  single  songs  as  separate 
publications. 

Copper  was  expensive  for  ephemeral  produo- 
tions  sold  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  examination  will 
show  that  Cross  had  soon  found  a  cheaper 
material,  probably  pewter.  The  single  songs 
were  printed  on  a  half  sheet  of  thin  paper,  and 
must  have  come  forth  in  enormous  numbers. 
At  the  foot  of  most  the  engraver's  name  appears 
frequentiy  as  *  Exactiy  engraved  by  T.  Cross.* 

The  single  song  had,  before  1700^  become  so 
popular  that  Dr.  Blow*a  AmphionAnglieuSf  1700, 
contains  a  tirade  against  them — 

Muaic  of  many  parts  hath  now  no  force, 
Whole  reams  of  single  scmgs  become  oar  corse. 

While  at  the  shops  we  daily  dangling  view 
False  concords  l^  TOm  Gross  engraven  tme. 

There  is  another  allusion  to  <  honest  Cross '  in 

Purcell's  Orpheus  Britannictis. 

About  1720  or  a  little  later  Cross  had  a  serious 
rival  in  the  publication  of  sheet  songs.  John 
Walsh  commenced  to  issue  them  in  similar  form, 
but  from  plates  produced  by  the  notes  and 
lettering  being  punched  on  the  pewter  as  at 
the  present  day.  This  caused  Cross  to  engrave 
on  one  of  his  sheets  '  Beware  of  ye  nonsensical 
puncht  ones. — Cross  Sculp.'  Cross  engraved 
boldly  and  freely,  his  lettering  being  very 
flowing.  Hawkins  states  that  he  'stamped  the 
*plates  of  Geminiani's  solos  and  a  few  other 
publications,  but  in  a  very  homely  and  illegible 
character,  of  which  he  was  so  little  conscious 
that  he  set  his  name  to  ever3rthing  he  did,  even 
to  single  songs. '  Hawkins  is  frequently  inaccu- 
rate in  details ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  Cross 
ever  did  any  stamped  or  punched  work.  His 
later  engraving  is  not  so  fine  and  minute  as  his 
earlier,  but  it  is  quite  clear  and  legible. 

Cross  kept  a  music  shop,  his  first  address 
being  'in  Katharine  Wheel  Court  near  Snow 
Hiir  [or  'near  Hoi  bourn  Conduit'] ;  afterwards 
he  was  '  near  the  Pound  ClerkenweU.'    f.  k. 

CROSSE,  John,  bom  at  Hull,  July  7,  1786, 
published  in  1825  a  large  quarto  volume  entitled 
'An  Account  of  the  Grand  Musical  Festival 
held  in  September  1828,  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  York,  ...  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
Sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Musical  Festi- 
vals in  Great  Britain,  with  biographical  and 
historical  notes ' — an  admirably  executed  work, 
replete  with  valuable  and  useful  information. 
He  died  at  York,  Oct  20,  1838.      w.  H.  H. 

CROSS  •  FINGERING.  See  Fingbrino 
(Wind  Instruments). 

CROSSLEY,  Ada,  bom  March  8,  1874,  at 
Farraville,  Gippsland,  Australia,  studied  at  first 


with  Mme.  Fanny  Simonsen,  of  Melbonme,  and 
learnt  the  piano  while  carrying  on  her  vocal 
studies.  She  sang  in  Australia  for  about  two 
years,  and  won  sudh  appreciation  in  oratorio  and 
concert-singing,  that  on  her  departure  to  continue 
her  studies  in  Europe,  municipal  functions  of  a 
valedictory  kind  were  held  in  her  honour  at 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Adelaide.  After  study- 
ing with  Santley  in  London  and  Mme.  (Mathilde) 
Marchesi  in  Paris,  she  gave  a  concert  at  the 
Queen's  HaU  in  London  on  May  18, 1896,  when 
she  sang  an  air  from  AmbroiBclliomas's '  Psyche ' 
with  such  success  as  to  make  her  future  career 
a  matter  of  certainty.  She  very  soon  attained 
a  foremost  rank  among  the  oontraltos  of  the 
time  ;  and  while  musical  people  delight  in  her 
exquisitely  pure  and  musicianly  style  in  the 
classical  works,  the  less  cultivated  audiences  take 
equal  pleasure  in  the  beautiful  quality  of  her  sym- 
pathetic voice,  and  her  delivery  of  ballads.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  even  the  most 
prominent  of  her  public  appearances,  but  her 
performanoe  of  the  'Agnus  Dei'  from  Bach's 
B  minor  mass,  and  of  the  solo  part  in  Brahms's 
'  Rhapsody '  are  the  highest  of  her  achievements 
up  to  the  present  time.  M. 

CROTCH,  William,  Mus.Doo.,  was  bom 
in  Green's  Lane,  Norwich,  July  6,  1775.  His 
father,  a  master  carpenter,  who  combined  a  taste 
for  music  and  mechanics,  had  constrocted  for 
himself  a  small  organ.  When  littie  more  than 
two  years  old  the  child  evinced  a  strong  desire 
to  get  to  this  instrument,  and  being  placed 
before  it,  contrived  shortly  to  play  something 
like  the  tune  of  'God  save  the  King,'  which  he 
soon  was  able  to  play  with  its  baas.  His  ear 
was  remarkably  sensitive,  and  readily  distin- 
guished any  note  when  struck,  or  detected 
faulty  intonation.  The  Hon.  Daines  Barrington, 
a  well-known  amateur,  published  an  interesting 
account  of  him,  and  Dr.  Bumey  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  an  account,  which  was 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transaetums,  voL 
Ixix.  pt.  1.  In  October  1779  the  child  was 
brought  to  London,  and  performed  in  public  on 
the  organ,  giving  daily  recitals  (as  they  would 
now  be  called)  at  Mrs.  Hart's,  a  milliner  in 
Piccadilly.  Besides  his  musical  ability  he  dis- 
played considerable  skill  in  drawing,  to  which 
art  he  remained  attached  through  life,  and 
attained  to  much  eminence  in  it  In  1786 
Crotch  went  to  Cambridge,  and  remained  there 
about  two  years  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Randall,  the 
Professor  of  Music,  and  oiganist  of  Trinity  and 
King's  Colleges,  and  Great  St.  Mary's  Church. 
At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  composed  an  oratorio, 
'  The  Captivity  of  Judah,*  which  was  performed 
at  Trini^  Hall,  Cambridge,  June  4,  1789.  In 
1788  he  had  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he 
studied,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Rev.  A.  C. 
Schombeig,  of  Magdalen  College,  with  a  view  of 
entering  the  church.  His  patron's  health  having 
broken  down  he  resumed  the  profession  of  music^ 
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and  in  September  1790  wis  appointed,  on  the 
death  of  Thomas  Korris,  oiganist  of  Chriat 
Choroh.  On  June  5,  1794,  he  graduated  as 
Bachelor  of  Mnsio.  In  March  1797  he  sao- 
oeeded  Dr.  Philip  Hayes,  deceased,  as  organist 
of  St.  John's  OoUege,  and  Professor  of  Mnsio  in 
the  University.  [About  the  same  time  he  was 
organist  of  St.  Maiy's.]  On  Not.  21,  1799,  he 
proceeded  Doctor  of  Music,  composing  as  his 
exercise  Dr.  Joseph  Warton's  'Ode  to  Fancy,'  the 
score  of  which  he  afterwards  published.  From 
1800  to  1804  he  delivered  lectures  in  the  Music 
School,  and  in  1804,  1806,  and  1807,  lectured 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  [In  1 8 1 0  he  composed 
an  Installation  Ode  for  Loid  Grenville.]  In  1812 
he  produced  his  oratorio  '  Palestine,'  which  was 
received  with  great  favour,  and  also  published 
a  treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Mutieal  Composi- 
tion, [In  1818  he  became  an  associate  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  was  a  member  from 
1814  to  1819.1  From  1820  onwards  he  lectured 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  1822 
was  placed  at  its  head  as  principal.  He  resigned 
the  post  in  June  1882.  On  June  10,  1834,  he 
produced  at  Oxford,  on  the  installation  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  as  Chancellor,  an  oratorio, 
•The  Captivity  of  Judah,'  wholly  different  from 
his  juvenile  work  bearing  the  same  title.  ^  On 
June  28  in  the  same  year  he  made  his  last  public 
appearance  as  a  performer,  by  acting  as  organist 
for  part  of  the  third  day's  performance  at  the 
Royal  Musical  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Dr.  Crotch  died  at  Taunton,  where  he  had  for 
some  time  resided,  on  Dec.  29,  1847,  while 
seated  at  dinner  at  the  house  of  his  son,  the 
Rev.  William  Robert  Crotch,  then  Head  Master 
of  the  Grammar  School  there ;  he  was  interred  in 
the  churchyard  of  Bishop's  Hull,  near  Taunton, 
where  a  monumental  inscription  is  placed  to  his 
memory.  Besides  the  works  above  specified.  Dr. 
Crotch  produced  '  Ten  Anthems,'  some  chants, 
a  motet,  'Methinks  I  hear' ;  several  glees ;  some 
fugues  and  concertos  for  the  oigan ;  several  piano- 
forte pieces  ;  an  ode  on  the  accession  of  Qeorge 
lY.,  performed  at  Oxford,  1820  ;  Funeral  An- 
them for  the  Duke  of  York,  1827 ;  'The  Lord  is 
King,'  anthem  for  voices  and  orchestra,  1848  ; 
and  some  works  on  Thorough- Bass  and  Har- 
mony. He  also  published  Specimens  of  various 
styles  of  Music  re/erred  to  in  a  course  of  Lectures 
on  Musicreadat  Oxford  and  Londonftaid  in  1831 
the  Substance  of  several  courses  of  Lectures  on 
Music  read  at  Oxford  and  in  the  Metropolis.  As 
a  teacher  he  eigoyed  a  high  and  deserved  repu- 
tation. [A  complete  list  of  his  compositions, 
compiled  by  John  S.  Bumpus,  appeared  in 
Musical  News,  April  17  and  24, 1897.  J  w.  H.  H. 
CROTCHET,  a  note  which  is  half  the  value 
of  a  minim,  and  twice  that  of  a  quaver,  and  is 
represented  thus  p.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  French  croche;  but  croche  is  a  quaver,  ^  and 
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is  SO  called  on  aooount  of  the  hook  at  the  end  of 
its  tail,  whereas  a  crotchet  has  no  hook.  [The 
semimvnima  of  ancient  music  was  an  open  note 
with  a  hook  ^]  The  French  name  for  this  note 
is  ndrCf  the  Italian  semiminima,  and  the 
German  Fiertel,  'a  quarter' — i,e.  of  a  semi- 
breve.  The  last  name  is  adopted  by  American 
musicians.  The  French  call  a  crotchet  rest,  C 
by  the  pretty  name  of  un  soupir,  o. 

CROUCH,  Mrs.  Anita  Maria,  bom  in  Lon- 
don, April  20,  1768,  was  the  daughter  of 
Per^rine  Phillips,  a  solicitor.  Being  gifted 
with  a  remarkably  sweet  voice,  Miss  Phillips 
was  at  an  early  age  placed  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  music-master  named  Wafer,  and  some 
time  afterwards  was  articled  to  Thomas  Linley, 
under  whose  auspices  she  made  her  appearance 
on  Nov.  11,  1780,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  as 
Mandane  in  Ame's  '  Artaxerxes.'  Her  success 
was  great,  and  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  she 
held  a  high  place  in  public  esteem,  both  as 
actress  and  singer.  Early  in  1785  she  married 
Mr.  Crouch,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  but  after 
a  union  of  about  seven  years  Uie  parties 
separated  by  mutual  consent.  She  sang  at 
Drury  Lane  in  oratorios  in  1787  ;  later  on  she 
lived  with  Michael  Kelly,  and  appeared  for  the 
last  time  at  his  benefit.  May  14,  1801,  as 
Celia  in  'As  You  like  It'  After  this,  her  health 
became  impaired,  she  withdrew  from  public 
life,  and  died  at  Brighton,  Oct  2,  1806.  [Two 
volumes  of  Memoirs  by  M.  Young,  were  pub- 
lished in  1806,  with  a  portrait  A  sketch  by 
Cosway  belongs  to  Lord  Tweedmouth,  and  a 
miniature  by  the  same  artist  to  Baroness  Burdett- 
Ooutts.]  w.  H.  H. 

CROUCH,  Frederick  Nicholls,  bom  in 
Warren  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  London,  July 
81,  1808,  studied  music  with  his  father,  an 
eminent  violoncellist,  and  his  grandfather, 
William  Crouch,  organist  of  St  Luke's  E.C. 
Young  Crouch  played  in  the  band  of  the  Royal 
Coburg  Theatre  at  the  age  of  nine  ;  after  travel- 
ling in  Yorkshire  and  Scotland,  he  was  for  two 
years  a  common  seaman  on  coasting  smacks 
between  London  and  Leith.  He  next  entered 
the  orchestra  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  the 
choirs  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  St  Paul's. 
From  about  1822  he  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  under  Crotch,  Attwood, 
lindley,  and  Crivelli,  and  played  in  the  princi- 
pal orchestras.  He  was  in  Queen  Adelaide's 
private  band  until  1832,  and  taught  singing  at 
Plymouth.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
engraving  process  called  zincography.  About 
1888  he  gave  lectures  on  the  songs  and  legends 
of  Ireland,  and  about  the  same  time  his  '  Kath- 
leen Mavoumeen '  was  published  as  one  of  a 
series,  '  Echoes  of  the  Lakes.'  In  1849  he  went 
to  America,  and  was  first  engaged  as  violoncellist 
at  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House,  New  York ; 
afterwards  he  went  to  Boston ;  to  Portland  (from 
1850)  ;  to  Philadelphia  (1856)  as  conductor  of 
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a  series  of  Saturday  Concerts  ;  and  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  founded  an  unsucoeasful  school  of 
music  EUs  next  move  was  to  Richmond,  where 
he  sang  in  a  church  choir ;  he  joined  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  served  through  the  civil  war. 
He  settled  in  Baltimore  as  a  singing -teacher, 
and  died  at  Portland,  Maine,  August  18,  1896. 
Besides  the  song  that  has  made  his  name  famous, 
and  many  others.  Crouch  wrote  two  operas, 
•Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,'  and  'The  Fifth 
of  November.'  {British  MutiecU  Biography; 
Baker's  Dictionary.)  M. 

CROWN  DIAMONDS,  THE.   SeeDiAMANTS 

DS  LA  COURONNE. 

CRUGER,  Johann,  bom  April  9,  1698,  at 
Qross-Breese  near  Guben  in  Prussia,  educated 
chiefly  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Olmiitz,  at  the 
school  of  poetry  at  Regensburg,  and  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg  ;  in  1622  was  appointed 
cantor  at  the  church  of  St  Nicolaus  at  Berlin, 
a  post  which  he  retained  till  his  death,  Feb.  28, 
1662.  His  reputation  in  his  own  day  both  as 
an  author  and  composer  was  great,  but  he  is 
now  chiefly  known  as  the  composer  of  some  of 
the  most  fiskvourite  chorales.  The  best-known 
of  them  are  *Nun  danket  alle  Gott' ;  'Jesu 
meine  Zuversicht ' ;  '  Jesu  meine  Freude ' ;  and 
•Schmiicke  dich,  o  Hebe  Seele.*  [They  were 
published  under  the  title  of  'Praxis  pietatis 
melioa,'  the  melodies  with  bass,  in  1644.  No 
copy  is  known  to  exist  either  of  the  first  or 
second  edition  (1647),  but  the  work  ran  through 
innumerable  editions,  the  fortieth  of  which 
appeared  in  Berlin,  1724.  His  'Geistliche 
Kirchen-Melodien  iiber  die  von  HermD.  Luthero 
.  .  .  auflgesetzte  Gesange  und  Psalmen'  in 
which  the  tuues  are  for  four  voices  and  two 
instruments,  appeared  in  Leipzig,  1649.]  He 
also  composed  many  concertos  and  motets  which 
no  longer  exist.  Other  works  have  been  pre- 
served ;  they  are  Meditaiionum  musicarum 
Paradisus  primus,  oder  Erstea  musUcalisch^ 
Lust  Gartleifif  in  three  and  four  parts  (Frank- 
fort, 1622) ;  and  Afed,  mus,  Parad,  secundus 
(Berlin,  1626)  ;  a  collection  of  new  Magnificats 
in  German,  in  two  and  eight -part  harmony, 
arranged  in  all  the  eight  tones.  Also  Recrea- 
tioTus  musiccR,  das  ist  neue  poetisehe  Amordsen 
(Leipzig,  1651),  containing  thirty-three  pieces. 
Among  his  theoretical  works  may  be  mentioned 
{1)  Synopsis  musiceSy  a  method  for  thorough-bass 
(Berlin,  1624)— the  third  edition  (Berlin,  1634) 
has  a  different  title  ;  (2)  Preceptce  musicos  prac- 
tices figuralis  (1625),  also  published  in  a  German 
form  as  *  Rechter  Weg  zur  Singekunst '  (Berlin, 
1660);  (3)  QucsstioTus  musicos  practicos  (Berlin, 
1650).  [Other  works  and  editions  are  in  the 
Quellen-Lexikon.]  A.  M. 

CRUVELLI,  Jkannk  Sophib  Chaklotte, 
whose  family  name  was  Criiwell,  was  bom  March 
12,1 826,  at  Bielefeld  in  Westphalia.  Her  father 
was  fond  of  music,  and  played  the  trombone 
tolerably.     Her  mother  had  a  fine  contralto 


Toioe,  and  sang  with  expression.  She  had  » 
voioe  of  admirable  quality,  compass,  and  truth, 
but  did  not  receive  the  instruction  which  should 
have  developed  its  advantages,  and  enabled  her 
to  avoid  those  iaults  and  imperfections  which 
are  inevitable  without  it  She  made  her  d^bat 
at  Venice  in  1847,  and  the  beauty  of  her  voice 
ensured  her  a  brilliant  success,  which  wsa  con- 
firmed when  she  sang  in  Verdi's  '  Attila '  at  the 
theatre  of  Udine  on  July  24,  and  in  'I  Due 
FoscarL '  Coming  now  to  London,  in  the  height 
of  her  fame,  she  Italianised  her  name,  and 
became  known  as  CruveUi,  on  her  appearance 
in  '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro '  (1848),  and  ever  after. 
The  rdle  of  the  Countess  was  not  suited  to  her 
fiery  style,  nor  was  the  comparison  between  her 
and  Jenny  Lind,  who  played  Susanna,  to  her 
advantage.  After  this  partial  failure,  she  re- 
turned to  Italy,  and  continued  to  earn  success 
by  the  mere  beauty  of  her  oigan,  and  even  by 
the  exaggeration  of  her  dramatic  effects.  In 
1851  she  went  to  Paris,  where  she  had  sung  in 
concerts  before  her  first  appearance  in  Italy. 
She  appeared  with  immense  success  in  '  Emani  * 
at  the  Th^tre  Italien,  for  Verdi's  music  seemed 
made  for  her.  She  sang  again  in  London  that 
year,  and  was  very  successful,  in  spite  of  many 
faults.  Besides  her  splendid  voioe,  she  had  a 
very  fine  face  and  figure,  and  enormous  energy 
of  accent  and  dramatic  force :  her  performance 
in  *  Fidelio '  was  especially  admirable.  In  Jan. 
1854  she  was  engaged  at  the  Grand  Op^ra  at 
Paris,  and  appeared  as  Valentine  in  '  Les  Hugue- 
nots,' when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  knew 
no  bounds.  But  a  violent  reaction  soon  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  last  opera  in  which  she  preserved 
some  of  her  former  popularity  was  the  *  V^pres 
Siciliennes '  of  VerdL  In  this  work  she  exercised 
the  greatest  control  of  voice  and  action  ;  it  was 
her  last  rdle.  In  1856  she  retired,  and  married 
the  Comte  Vigier.  [Her  eldest  sister  Fbixds- 
RIKE  Marie,  bom  August  29, 1824,  appeared  in 
London  in  1851,  taking  her  sister's  place  with- 
out great  success ;  she  died  at  Bielefeld,  July 
26,  1868.     Riemann's  Z«xiibon.]  J.  M. 

CRWTH  (i.e,  Crooth)  or  CROWD,  as  far 
as  we  know  the  oldest  stringed  instrument 
played  with  the  bow ;  probably  at  home  in 
India,  but  in  its  European  use  apparently 
limited  to  England,  and  especially  to  Wales. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  some  elegiacs,  written 
about  609,  by  Venantius  Fortunatus,  Bishop  of 
Poitiers,  running  thus : 

Ronuumsqae  lyim  pUadat  tibi,  Barteros  hsrpa, 
Oraecus  mchilllaca,  ckrotta  Brtttanna  canat. 

[Its  oldest  form  was  probably  that  of  the  Irish 
emit,  originally  a  small  harp  or  lyre,  plucked 
with  the  fingers  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Jidicula) ;  it  was  subsequently  played  with  a 
bow.  It  is  mentioned  by  an  Irish  poet  who 
is  said  to  have  flourished  before  the  Christian 
era. — w.  h.  o.  f.]  As  the  *crwth  trithant,* 
or  with  three  strings,  pictures  of  it  are  foond 
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in  manascripts  of  the  11th  century.  We  first 
hear  it  mentioned  again  bj  the  Hon.  Daines 
Barrington,  the  eminent  aroheologiBt,  who  re- 


lates that  he  knew  one  John  Morgan,  bom  1711 
in  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  who  still  played  the 
crwth.  Bingley  also  heard  it  played  at  Car- 
narvon as  late  as  1801 ;  but  it  is  now  entirely 
out  of  use.  In  its  later  form  it  was  mounted 
with  six  strings,  four  stretched  over  the  finger- 
board and  played  with  the  bow,  and  two,  lying 
at  the  side  of  the  finger-board,  pinched  with  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand.  The  strings  were  tuned 
either  as  (a) — according  to  Edward  Jonee,  the 
celebrated  Welsh  harp-player — 


OnilMddeof  the  ^SlLd. 


or  as  (6) — according  to  Bingley  (Mimeal  Bio- 
graphyy  1814).  The  sound-holes  are  perfectly 
circular,  and  have  a  diameter  of  1^  inch.  The 
bridge  does  not  stand  straight,  but « inclines 
toward  the  right,  and  its  left  foot,  which  is  2\ 
inches  in  length  (while  the  right  foot  measures 
only  I  of  an  inch),  passes  through  the  sound-hole 
and  rests  on  the  back  of  the  instrument,  thus 
acting  the  part  of  the  sound-post  in  the  violin. 
The  crwth  is  22^  inches  in  length ;  its  width  near 
the  tailpiece  is  10^  inches,  near  the  top  9  inches  ; 
the  height  of  the  sides  is  2  inches.  p.  D. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  SATURDAY  CON- 
CERTS.     See  Symphony  Conoxrts. 

CSARDAS.    See  Haoyab  Musia 


CUDMORE,  RiCHABD,  was  bom  atChiohester 
in  1 787,  and  received  his  first  instruction  in  music 
firom  James  Forgett,  an  organist  ui  that  dty.  At 
a  very  early  age  he  became  a  proficient  on  the 
violin,  being  placed  under  Reinagle  in  1797, 
and  ateleven  yearsoldwas  placed  under  Salomon. 
In  1799  heled  the  band  at  the  Chichester  Theatre, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  orchestra  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  London.  He  next  resided  for  nine  years 
in  Chichester,  and  then  removed  to  London  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  pianoforte  under 
Woelfl,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society's  band.  He  afterwards  settled 
in  Manchester  as  leader  of  the  Gentlemen's 
Concerts  there.  [On  one  occasion  at  Liverpool 
he  played  a  violin  ooDcerto,  a  pianoforte  concerto, 
and  a  violoncello  concerto.  Did.  ofNal,  Bxog.^ 
He  composed  several  concertos  for  the  violin 
and  others  for  the  pianoforte,  as  also  an  oratorio, 
'  The  Martyr  of  Antioch '  (published),  portions 
of  which  were  performed  in  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, and  LiverpooL  Cudmore  died  at 
Manchester,  Dea  29,  1840.  w.  H.  H. 

CUE,  «'.«.  quefUA^  the  taiX  of  the  preceding 
passage.  Where  a  player  or  singer  is  reading 
from  a  separate  part,  and  not  from  the  score, 
some  help  is  advisable  to  aid  him  in  coming  in 
correctly  after  the  long  pauses.  A  few  notes  of 
some  other  part  immediately  preceding  the  en- 
trance of  his  own  are  therefore  printed  small  in 
the  stave  as  a  guide ;  and  this  is  called  a  cue : — 

AlUi.  f 
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CUI,  C^AK  Antonovich,  bora  at  Vilna, 
Jan.  18,  1835,  was  the  son  of  a  French  officer 
who,  being  unable  to  follow  the  retreat  from 
Moscow  in  1812,  remained  in  Poland,  where  he 
subsequently  married  a  Lithuanian  lady,  and 
settled  as  professor  of  French  at  the  High  School 
of  Yilnck  In  this  establishment  C4sar  Cui  re- 
ceived his  early  education.  He  showed  a  pre- 
cocious talent  for  music,  and  was  taught  the 
piano  at  an  early  age.  During  his  schooldays, 
he  also  received  some  irregular  instraction  in 
theory  from  the  celebrated  Polish  composer 
Moniuszko.  In  1860  Cui  entered  the  School 
of  Military  Engineering,  St.  Petersburg,  and,  on 
passing  out  in  1857,  was  appointed  to  a  sub- 
professorship.  He  was  afterwards  recognised 
as  an  authority  on  fortification,  and  lectured 
on  this  subject  in  the  Artillery  School  and  the 
Staff  College.  Among  his  pupils  he  reckons 
the  present  Emperor  Nicholas  II.  Cui  now 
holds  the  rank  of  Lieut. -General  of  Engineers, 
and  is  also  President  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Musical  Society.  Whileworkingforhisezamina- 
tions,  Cui  was  compelled  to  lay  aside  his  musical 
tastes  ;  but  when  in  1857,  being  a  full-fledged 
officer,  he  came  in  contact  with  Balakirev,  his 
enthusiasm  was  at  once  rekindled.  He  was 
greatly  attracted  by  the  new  and  progressive 
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ideas  which  the  latter  diBooaeed  with  him. 
Although  Oui  owes  something  to  Balakirev's 
goidanoe  and  criticism,  he  must  be  regarded, 
on  the  whole,  as  a  self-taught  musician.  He 
married  in  1858  Mdlle.  Bamberg,  a  gifted  pupil 
of  Dargomyskj,  and  his  first  opus  number  was 
a  Scherzo  for  piano  (4  hands)  on  her  name  and 
his  own :  B.  A.  B.  £.  0.  and  C.  0.  His  earliest 
operatic  work,  'The  Mandarin's  Son,'  an  operetta 
written  for  prirate  performance  in  1850,  is  quite 
in  the  style  of  Auber,  and  shows  little  individu- 
ality. 'The  Oaptive  in  the  Caucasus'  (1859), 
an  opera  on  the  subject  of  Poushkin's  romantic 
poem,  is  a  work  of  more  substance,  to  which 
he  added  a  middle  act  in  1881-82.  But  Cui's 
reputation  as  an  operatic  composer  became  more 
fiimlj  established  with  his  third  dramatic  work : 
an  opera  in  three  acts,  based  on  a  romantic 
tragedy  by  Heine,  'William  Batcliff'  (St  Peters- 
burg, 1861).  '  Angelo,'  on  a  libretto  from  the 
play  by  Victor  Hugo,  was  first  performed  at 
St  Petersbuig  in  1876.  This  work  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  finest  fruit  of  Cui's  maturity  ; 
but  it  has  never  enjoyed  anything  like  popular 
success.  Cui  has  a  natural  predilection  for 
French  texts,  and  his  opera  'Le  Flibustier' 
(1889)  was  composed  to  a  French  libretto  taken 
from  a  play  by  Jean  Riohepin.  It  was  first 
performed  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  Paris,  in  1894, 
and  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time ; 
but  it  has  not  kept  its  place  either  in  the  French 
or  Russian  repertories.  'The  Saracen,'  an  opera 
in  four  acts,  from  an  historical  novel  by  the 
elder  Dumas,  was  first  heard  in  St  Petersburg 
in  1889  and  again  in  Moscow  in  1902.  A  short 
opera,  or  rather  a  dramatic  scene,  in  one  act, 
to  Poushkin's  text  'A  Feast  in  Time  of  Plague,' 
appeared  in  1900  ;  while  an  eighth  dramatic 
work,  from  Maupassant's  novel  'Mam'zelle  Fifi,' 
has  not  yet  been  published  or  performed. 

Since  1864  Cui  has  been  an  industrious  con- 
tributor to  many  leading  Russian  papers  ;  while 
his  articles  in  French  and  Belgian  publications 
were  some  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the 
remarkable  activity  of  the  New  Russian  school. 
Most  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  Cui's  style 
are  apparent  in  '  Ratcliff,'  and  it  seems  surpris- 
ing that  this  opera,  with  all  its  poetic  charm 
and  pathos,  should  have  been  so  coldly  received 
by  the  public  and  critics  in  Russia.  It  is 
possible  that  the  crude  sensationalism  of  the 
libretto  did  not  help  to  commend  the  opera  to 
a  nation  whose  dramatic  traditions  are  derived 
from  the  realistic  plays  of  Gogol  and  Ostrovsky 
rather  than  from  the  romanticism  of  Schiller's 
'Robbers'  and  kindred  dramas.  'William 
Ratcliff'  tends  more  to  lyrical  than  to  declama- 
tory opera.  Cui's  melody  is  refined,  and  exhales 
an  almost  feminine  tenderness ;  but  it  is  not 
strikin^y  original  It  does  not  flow  in  a  broad 
stream  of  cantilena,  but  takes  the  form  of  con- 
tinuous arioso;  a  method  which  is  often  in- 
affeotiye,  because  it  blun  the  clear  edges  of 


melody  and  recitative.  In  'Angelo,'  which  is 
altogether  constructed  on  broader  lines  than 
any  other  of  his  operas,  Cui  shows  considerable 
power  of  expressive  declamation.  His  harmony 
is  interesting  and  original,  in  spite  of  certain 
recurrent  tricks,  such  as  the  excessive  use  of 
pedal  points,  tonic  and  dominant,  and  the  over- 
elaboration  of  the  inner  parts  at  the  expense  of 
effective  melody.  Cui  is  not  so  great  a  master 
of  orchestration  as  some  of  his  compatriots ; 
nor  is  he  in  his  element  when  dealing  with 
massive  choral  effects.  He  is  a  miniature  painter 
who  works  most  effectively  on  a  small  scale. 
In  solo,  and  above  all  in  love-duets,  we  find 
him  at  his  best  His  lyrical  vein  is  more  tender 
than  virile,  consequently  Ms  heroines  are  more 
life-like  than  his  heroes.  Maiy  in  'Ratclif!^' 
Thisbe  and  Catharine  in  'Angelo,'  are  sym- 
pathetic and  convincing  creations.  After 
'Angelo,'  Cui's  work  takes  a  new  tendency: 
that  exclusive  preoccupation  with  small  forma 
and  polished  technique  which  is  best  exemplified 
in  such  exquisite  trifles  as  his  little  suites  and 
pieces  for  pianoforte. 

Summing  up  Cui's  position  as  a  composer,  it 
appears  in  some  respects  paradoxical.  Although 
he  was  the  first  disciple  of  Balakirev,  and  one 
of  the  chief  upholders  of  the  National  School, 
the  Russian  element  is  exceedingly  attenuated 
in  his  own  music  His  natural  gift  is  vocal 
rather  than  symphonic,  if  we  may  judge  frt>m 
the  preponderance  of  vocal  works  in  the  Hst  of 
his  compositions.  'He  needs  a  text  to  bring 
out  his  power  of  delicate  psychological  analysis.' 
But,  while  drawn  to  opera  and  song,  Cui  reflects 
most  frequently  the  influence  of  such  instm- 
mental  composers  as  Chopin,  Liszt,  and  Scha- 
mann,  none  of  whom  are  suitable  models  for 
the  formation  of  a  broad  and  effective  opera 
style.  Again,  Cui's  music  has  passion,  grace, 
a  delicate  and  refined  lyricism,  but  not  that 
note  of  tragic  intensity  which  the  subjects  of 
his  operas  seem  to  demand.  When  dealing 
with  such  ultra-romantic  libretti  as  those  of 
'William  Ratcliff'  and  'Angelo'  he  gives  the 
impression  of  a  Herrick  posing  asa  John  Webster. 
As  a  critic,  Cui  unites  an  elegant  literary  style 
to  a  keen  satirical  wit  He  did  good  service 
in  the  cause  of  music  at  a  time  when  Russia 
stood  in  need  of  enlightenment,  and  was  almost 
entirely  given  up  to  idolatry  of  all  things  Italian ; 
but,  as  r^ards  Russian  music,  his  views  cannot 
be  accepted  as  comprehensive. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Cui's  compositions : — 

A.  SovM  Am  VocAZ.  Mvno 
Songs  :--Oi>.  S  (S),  op.  6  (6),  opt.  7  (8).  op.  9  (6),  op.  10  W.  op^  U  W, 
op.  13  j6).  op.  15  (IS  TlgiiettM  miuloalM). 


Six  Songi,  op.  16:  Bol«ro,  op.  17. 
Seven  Songs  and  I>aeta,  c^  18. 
Six  MakMlias  to  French  words  (1885). 


(1885).  op.  S3L 

Six  Songs,  op.  9f7 ;  Seven  Songs,  op.  8S. 

Seven  Songs  to  -words  hy  Pooshkin  and  LannoDtov  (UBS),  op^  Sa 

'Ave  Maria.'  for  one  or  two  fenuUe  votoes  and  ehoms,  op.  SI 

Three  German  Ueder.  op.  87. 

Les  Deux  Mte«trien,  op.  4S. 

Twentj  Poems  by  Jean  Biohepin  aSBO).  op.  44. 

Four  Sonnets  by  Mi9)dewkB  (PoUsh  wordaK  opw  48. 

Seven  Songs,  op.  40 ;  Ftve  Soigs,  op^  S4 ;  B^t  Sonpi,  op^  Hw 
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Twttlj'ftT*  Boofs  to  vwda  hf  Pooshkin  (UMM,  op^  17. 
Tw«ntjr-oiM  Sonvi  to  wottU  br  NekzwMOT  (UKm),  opw  n. 

B.  CSOKAL  WOMU 

Two  Choraan  far  mlzad  Toioet,  with  orohMtnl  aoeaapaafaMnt, 
•PL  4  (Priae  o<  the  Imp.  Bum.  Mna.  Bodaty.  18601. 

MjHle  Chonu  far  imual*  Tolees  «  ooffMlla  (1886).  op^  m. 

FlT«  ChoniMS  to  words  hf  K.  B^  op.  4& 

Seren  Chonuaa  (a  eappMa),  op.  98 ;  Fli 
ChomMi,  op.  B8. 

Two  ChoroMa  for  malo  ToioM,  op.  SB. 

floTcn  Vooal  Quutata  or  Chomaaa  (1901),  en.  88L 

Laa  (MaaaiMt  d'AtgantaMi,  for  daidran'a  Totoaa. 


I  Ohonwaa,  op.  46;  Six 


0.  : 

lat  SdMrao  (1887),  <qt.  L 
Sttd  Beharxo  (1857^  op.  S. 
Taimntell*  (18S9).  op.  IS. 
Mareha  Solonnella  (1881).  op^  ik 

•Bulta  Mlniatora.'  No.  1,  opw  90  (from  tha  BIsth  Sulta  te  FF., 
op.  90). 
Solia  No.  9  (1887).  o^  IB. 
Sidta  No.  8.  'A  AxgaatcM'  (1807).  op.  40. 
8nltaNo.4,'Iiimr" ' 


D.  r 

I  qnartat  In  0  minor,  op.  46. 
'  Paula  8nit« '  for  Tiolln.  op.  14. 
TwalTa  mlniatorea  for  violin,  op.  90. 
Two  ditto  (with  oittheatn),  op.  M. 

*8altaOono8rtanta' for Tlolin  and  M^diaatn  (1881).  oi^JB. 
Sairan  minlfttnraa  for  violin  (arrangad  from  op.  80  tor  PF.) 
*  Kalaidoaeopa.'  twantj-foor  piaoaa  tor  TioUn,  <^  90. 
mx  Baffatdba  for  rloUn.  op.  61. 
Flva  UtUa  duets  for  flute  and  violin,  op.  66. 
Two  piaoaa  tar  vlolonoallo  and  orohaatm.  op.  86. 
IkrantalU  for  violin. 

K.  ftoPF. 
Tbraa  pleeaa,  op^  8  (1877) 
Twelve  minUtmes.  <m.  90i 
Suite  (dedicated  to  Ltaat).  op^  tl. 
Pour  pieces,  up.  22. 
▼alse-Caprioe,  op.  9& 
Two  '  Bloottas.'  op.  90. 
Two  Polonalaas,  op.  80. 
Three  Valaea.  op.  SI. 
Three  bnpromptos.  ra.  flk 

Six  mlnli^nres,  op.  SBi  

Nbie  pieces  (4  Aiiantaaa).  on.  40  (1887). 

The  Valse-movements,  op.  tt. 

Five  pieces,  op.  08. 

y^Mir  plsoea,  op.  60. 

Thome  and  Varlatlona.  op.  61. 

Six  nvmbers  of  The  Puaphzaaaa  (aea  BoaoBDi). 

Opuatio  Wonsa 
1.  'TheCapUvein  theOaocaaiM.*   9.  '  The  Mandarin'k  Son.'    8. 
•William  Bfttelifl:'     4.  'Angelo.'     6.    *Le  FUbnsUer.'     6.  'The 
Sacaean.'    7.  •  A  Feaat  in  Time  of  Pbgne.'    8.  ■  Mam'saUa  Fifl.' 

B.N. 

CULLEN,  John.  A  London  music  publisher, 
who  flourished  from  about  1705  to  1710,  or  a  few 
years  later.  On  the  death  of  Henry  Play  ford,  he 
appears  to  have  succeeded  to  the  business  and 
stock,  possibly  at  the  latter's  shop  (or  at  that  of 
John  Carr^,  for  Cullen's  address  is  *  At  the  Buck 
without  Temple  Barr,'  or  'At  the  Buck  between 
the  two  Temple  Gates.'  On  Keller's  TTiarough 
Bass,  1707,  which  he  published,  he  advertises 
many  of  the  Playford  publications.  His  own 
include  an  edition  of  Simpson's  Compendium 
o/Praelical  Music,  1706 ;  the  opera  of  '  Camilla ' 
(circa  1706) ;  Daniel  Purcell's  'Six  Sonatas,'  and 
other  works.  F.  K. 

CUM  BERLANDS,  Eotal  Society  of.  This 
is  an  ancient  society  of  change -ringers  long 
established  in  London,  and  originally  called  the 
Society  of  London  Scholars.  But  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century  some  members  of  the 
society  rang  the  bells  of  Shoreditch  Church  in 
honour  of  the  public  entrance  into  London  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  to  commemorate  this 
event  a  medal  was  presented  to  the  society  bear- 
ing a  likeness  of  the  Royal  Duke.  It  was  on 
receipt  of  this  that  its  members  changed  the 
name  of  their  society  to  that  of  '  Cumberland 
Youths '  or  *  Royal  Cumberlands. '     o.  A.  w.  t. 

CUMMINOS,  William  Hatkan,  native  of 


Sidbury,  Devon,  bom  August  22, 1881,  placed  at 
an  early  age  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  Temple  Church. 
He  sang  as  an  alto  in  the  London  performance  of 
'  Elgah '  in  1 84  7 .  On  leaving  the  Temple  choir 
he  was  appointed  in  1847  organist  of  Waltham 
Abbey,  where  he  was  the  first  to  adapt  Mendels- 
sohn's theme  from  a  secular  cantata  to  '  Hark 
the  herald  angels  sing. '  After  a  time  he  was 
admitted  as  tenor  singer  in  the  Temple,  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  the  Chapels  Royal,  appoint- 
ments which  he  subsequently  resigned,  when 
his  success  as  a  leading  concert  tenorwas  assured. 
His  first  important  oratorio  engagement  was  as 
a  substitute  for  Sims  Reeves,  under  O.  W.  Martin 
in  'Judas  MaccabflBus.'  At  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1864  he  sang  the  tenor  part  in 
Sullivan's  'Eenilworth,'  instead  of  Mario,  for 
whom  it  was  written.  He  sang  in  the  United 
States  in  1871  and  subsequently.  He  was  for 
years  identified  with  the  important  tenor  parts 
in  Bach's  Passion,  and  other  works,  where  an 
accomplished  musician  is  as  neoessary  as  a  good 
singer.  He  was  a  professor  of  singing  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  from  1879  to  1896, 
and  still  belongs  to  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment. In  1882  he  was  appointed  chorus-master 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  and  subse- 
quently conductor.  He  was  precentor  of  St. 
Anne's,  Soho,  in  1886-88,  and  in  1896  was 
elected  to  succeed  Bamby  as  Principal  of  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music.  He  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  founding  the  Puroell  Society, 
and  edited  many  volumes  of  its  publications. 
He  wrote  a  life  of  that  master  in  the  Orcai 
Musicians  series.  In  addition  to  all  his  other 
avocations,  he  has  filled  important  official  posts 
in  connection  with  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
the  Musical  Association,  and  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Musicians ;  and  has  devoted  much  time 
to  the  aflairs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians. 
In  1900  he  received  the  degree  of  Mus.D.  from 
Dublin  University.  He  is  the  possessor  of  a 
splendid  musical  library.  His  compositions  in- 
clude several  prize  glees,  a  Morning  Service,  an 
Anthem,  various  songs,  and  a  Cantata,  'The 
Fairy  Ring ' ;  he  has  also  written  a  biographi- 
cal dictionary  and  a  Primer  of  the  Rudiments 
of  Music  (Novello).  ic. 

CURIONI,  a  seconda  donna,  engaged  at  the 
King's  Theatre  about  1754.  Among  other  parts, 
she  sang  that  of  Plistene,  a  male  character  in 
the  '  Ipermestra '  of  Hasse  and  Lampugnani.  She 
was,  perhaps,  the  mother  of  Alberico  Curi- 
ONi,  a  distinguished  tenor,  bom  about  1790. 
After  singing  at  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  and 
other  theatres,  he  went  to  Barcelona,  and  had 
great  success.  Benelli,  catering  for  the  London 
Opera,  found  him  there  and  engaged  him  for  the 
season  of  1821  at  £600.  He  had  a  very  sweet 
and  pleasing  voice,  was  a  very  agreeable,  if  not 
yet  a  great,  singer,  and  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  that  ever  appeared  on  the  Italian 
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stage.  Ab  time  went  on,  liif  talent  developed 
and  he  improved  in  dramatic  force  and  value. 
His  expression  and  taste  were  pure,  and  he  sang 
with  much  intelligence.  In  1 82 1  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  London  as  Tito  with  Camporese. 
He  then  seemed  the  best  tenor  that  had  belonged 
to  the  theatre  for  some  time,  but  he  hardly  gave 
the  fuU  promise  of  his  future  excellence.  €)urioni 
was  re-engaged  in  1822,  at  an  increased  salary, 
and  appeared  in  '  Otello '  with  renewed  ^lat ; 
and  again  in  <La  Clemenza  di  Tito,'  in  'La 
Donna  del  Lago,'  and  'Ricciardo  e  Zoraide,'  in 
1828.  In  1824  and  1825  he  was  again  engaged. 
In  the  latter  year  he  appeared  as  Orosmane  in 
'  Pietro  r  EremiU,'  and  in  *  Otello,'  'Oosi  fan 
tutte,'  and  '  II  Orociato. '  In  the  latter  opera  he 
reappeared  in  1826,  as  also  in  'Medea,'  where 
he  was  very  effective  in  the  part  of  Giasone.  His 
portrait  was  drawn  by  Hayter  in  this  character, 
and  there  is  a  good  lithograph  of  it.  He  was 
re-engaged  in  1827,  at  the  increased  salary  of 
£1450,  and  played  a  principal  part  in  Pacini's 
'Schiava  in  Bagdad.'  In  1828  he  was  again 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  where  he  was  heard  by 
Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  in  1834,  singing  with 
undiminished  powers.  He  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.     J.  M. 

CURIOSO  INDISCRETO,  IL.  An  opera  of 
Anfossi's,  produced  at  Milan  in  1778  ;  of  little 
interest  for  the  present  day,  except  for  the  fact 
that  Mozart  added  three  songs  to  it  on  the 
occasion  of  its  performance  at  Vienna  in  1783. 
Two  of  these,  *  Vorrei  spiegarvi '  and  *  N6,  n6, 
n6 '  (bravura),  were  for  Madame  Lange ;  the 
third,  *  Per  piet^  non  ricercate,'  was  for  Adam- 
berger,  but  owiug  to  a  trick  of  Salieri's  was  not 
sung(Kochel,  418,  419,  420). 

CURSCHMANN,  Karl  Friedbigh,  bom  at 
Berlin,  June  21,  1804.  As  a  child  he  showed 
oonsiderable  talent  for  music,  and  had  a  beau- 
tiful soprano  voice,  but  having  been  intended 
for  the  law  it  was  not  till  1824  that  he  decided 
to  adopt  music  as  a  profession.  He  studied 
for  four  years  under  Spohr  and  Hauptmann  at 
Cassel,  and  in  1824  settled  in  Berlin,  making 
occasional  concert  tours  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life  August  24, 
1 8  4 1 ,  at  Langfuhr  near  Danzig.  Curschmann's 
fame  rests  on  his  'Lieder.'  He  was  the  favourite 
song- writer  before  Schubert's  songs  were  known, 
and  when  Schumann  had  scarcely  attempted 
vocal  composition.  His  songs  are  full  of  real 
melody,  and  if  they  do  not  possess  the  intensity 
of  expression  which  characterises  the  creations 
of  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Brahms,  they  are 
far  superior  to  the  shallow  productions  which 
deluged  Germany  at  that  and  a  later  period. 
The  fact  that  many  of  them  are  still  sung  speaks 
much  for  their  inherent  merit  Curschmann's  col- 
lected 'Lieder'  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1871)  comprise 
eighty-three  solos,  and  nine  songs  in  two  and 
three  parts.  A  few  of  them  have  Italian  words. 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  a  one- 


act  opera,  *  Abdul  nnd  Erinnieh,'  written  and 
performed  at  Cassel  in  1828,  and  some  ohnrch 
music  now  forgotten.  In  England  he  is  beet 
known  by  his  song  '  In  every  opening  flower '  and 
his  trios  '  Ti  prego '  and  '  Addio,'  the  former  a 
general  favourite  with  amateurs.  a.  m. 

CURTAL  or  CURTAIL,  an  obsolete  wood- 
wind instrument,  having  a  reed  and  being  of 
the  bassoon  type.  It  was  played  as  a  bass  to  the 
hautboy. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Orassineau  (1740),  and  in 
a  verse  written  in  a  volume  of  manuscript  maslo 
in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Robert  Creygfaton 
(Tap?iovM  ColUeHon), 

I  hear  a  Thunder  rolling  here  beneath, 

Where  Gortala  and  Bassoons  their  murmurs  hreatheb 

And  Sackbuts  their  unfolded  tubes  of  brass 

Unsheathing,  push  and  draw  their  counter  Bass  ; 

While  Clarions,  Hautboys,  and  Ghinimasi  mix 

Here  7  with  5;  there  4 and  S  with  6. 

Loud  Violin  abruptly  checks  its  bow 

To  listen  to  the  uannony  below,    a.  a 

A  curtal  is  mentioned  in  an  inventory  of 
musical  instruments  which  belonged  to  Sir 
Thomas  Eytson  of  Hengrove  Hall,  Suffolk,  at 
the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  F.  K. 

CURWEN,  John,  the  founder  of  the  'Tonic 
Sol-Fa '  method  of  teaching  singing,  was  bom 
Nov.  14,  1816,  at  Heckmondwike,  Torkshire. 
For  an  account  of  the  main  work  of  his  life,  see 
ToNio  Sol-fa  and  Tonio  Sol-fa  College.  He 
came  from  an  old  Cumberland  family,  and  was 
educated  (at  Wymondley  College,  and  University 
College,  London)  for  the  profession  of  his  fiather, 
a  Nonconformist  minister.  [In  1888  he  was 
appointed  assistant  minister  at  Basingstoke, 
and  held  similar  appointments  elsewhere  until 
1864.]  It  was  at  a  conference  of  Sunday-school 
teachers  held  in  Hull  in  1841  that  he  was  com- 
missioned to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  best  and 
simplest  way  of  teaching  to  sing  by  note,  and 
this  led  to  the  practical  adoption  of  Miss  Glover's 
system  ;  the  investigations  thus  begun  led  him 
to  make  the  spreading  of  music  among  the 
people  the  great  object  of  his  life.  In  1843 
his  Orammar  of  Vocal  Music  appeared.  In 
1853  he  founded  the  'Tonic  Sol-fa  Association,' 
and  in  1879  the  'Tonic  Sol-fa  College'  was 
opened ;  [it  had  been  incorporated  in  1875, 
and  owed  its  origin  in  great  part  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Education  Department,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  John  Hullah  (an  acknowledged 
enemy  of  the  Sol-Fa  movement)  as  inspector  of 
music  in  training  colleges].  In  1864  he  gave 
up  ministerial  work,  ana  devoted  his  whole 
time  '  to  the  direction  of  the  large  organisation ' 
which  had  grown  up  under  his  care.  He  died 
at  Manchester,  May  26,  1880.  A  biography 
published  in  1882  by  his  son  John  Spenceb 
CuRWEN  (bom  Sept  80,  1847,  Principal  of 
the  Tonio  Sol-fisk  College),  under  the  title  of 
Memorials  of  John  Curwen,  gives  a  picture 
of  a  very  full  and  useful  life,  as  well  as  of  a 
signally  fine  character. 

1  'ChltTlaia'orOhIzl]nA(Cramth«8paBlaii)lsaldnd«f  ob(ML 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Onrwen's  educa- 
tional works,  omitting  the  laige  number  of 
smaller  instruction-books,  etc.,  prepared  for  the 
use  of  classes  of  different  kinds : — 

I%t  aumdard  Oourw  ^f  Ltitom  amd  Mrtrtiin  on  fkt  Tomic  Sbl/a 
Mttkcd.  nPixai  adltlon.  ISO;  Imntd  in  a  mw  form,  187^  m  Um 
jrm»  MUmkard  Oemrm,  Um  mart  oomplvU  oUm  book  of  tho  method 
lot  nutnl  vm»  inoludai  Harmony,  Mnalnd  Ftem,  OompoaitloQ, 

^  Bomf  iImi'm  Emmonit.    Flrrt  odltion  1881 ;  xviMoad  in  a  noir 
lonnl879L 

oowrlM  1m  AeottaUet  em  Chordt,  JHsoerdi,  TrwutMantt  Modmlatiom, 
mmd  n«n<*v.  «•  MM(i  ^  modmm  mutktmu,  lSf74 

Th»  T»mmm/'»  Mmmual  pf  A«  Aft  «/  TMuMmg  %m  gwMral,  mmd 
«!PMtal{y  M  omiltal  to  JtfiMie.  187B.  A  book  dcdgnwi  for  Uio 
♦eaflhing  of  tauhera.  whidi  raiMncdod  an  carlior  bo^  of  a  almilar 


^  nxdeSof-Zb /ytoMT  (No.  18  of  tho  MrtM  of  Ptiman  oditad  bf  Dr. 
V  MoMTS.  NoreUo).    Writton  *  to  ozplaln 


-atmptmgM  Srtooto  mtd  Oi>«H>i^y«*tom,  1818. 
Sof-^  ^Hmmt  (No.  18  of  tho  MrtM  of  Ptf 

vsMuvr,  aDd  pobUahod  by  MoMTS.  NoreUo).    ^  

Um  T.8.F.  notation  and  motbod  of  toanbing  to  tliow  already 
HHnillM-  vlth  tbo  ortabUabod  modo  of  writing  mniio  by  BMaaa  of 
tba  Stall:' 
MuHaarkmnr,1B79.    OorvMi'i  latwt  work. 
flVmio  Spl-/a  JbfM>rMr.    PabUdud  monthly  (Id.).     B^(nn  1881: 
amiu— fuUy  earrlod  on  nntU  1888,  whan  it  baoama  1%0  MtuicM 
Mtnald,  a  monthly  Journal  with  a  larn  oiroolation. 
Yarlooa  Hymn  and  Tuna  Books,  OoUaetiona  of  Put  Mnaie,  Sdiool 
'  &,  inehiding '  Modam  Part  Sonfi' la  96  BunbatiL 


Mr.  Oorwen  also  edited  in  Sol-fa  a  laige 
number  of  classical  works  (oratorios  and  other 
compositions  by  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Bossini, 
etc.),  and  works  by  later  composers  (Macfarren, 
Mendelssohn,  and  others).  K.  b.  l. 

CURZON,  Emmanuel  Henri  Parent  ds, 
French  writer  on  music,  was  bom  at  Havre, 
July  6,  1861  ;  has  the  degree  of  <  Dr.  te  lettres,' 
and  is  archiyiste  of  the  Archiyes  Kationales  in 
Paris.  Since  1 889  he  has  been  musical  critic  to 
the  OazetU  de  France^  and  writes  rery  frequently 
for  the  Guide  Musical^  the  Vie  TJUdbrale,  etc. 
Among  his  yapious  works  of  musical  history 
and  criticism  may  be  mentioned  :  translations  of 
Mozart's  letters  (1888),  followed  by  Nouvelles 
lettres  dee  demises  annies  de  la  vie  de  Mozart, 
1898 ;  of  Robert  Schumann's  writings  on  music 
(1894, 1898);  and  of  Hofif^ann's  FarUoHestHeke 
in  Callot's  Marnier  (1 89 1\  An  essay  on  the  <  Si- 
gurd '  legend  in  the  Eada,  Apropos  of  Reyer's 
opera,  was  published  in  1890  ;  and  some  inter- 
esting Croqme  d^ Artistes,  biographical  sketches 
of  contemporary  singers,  in  1898.  G.  F. 

CUSANINO.     See  Carestini. 

CUSHION  DANCE.  An  old  English  action 
dance,  also  bearing  the  title  'Joan  Sanderson.' 
The  dance  was  common  among  all  classes  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  even  at  Court. 
At  the  present  day  a  survival  of  it  exists  among 
children  in  the  game  of  *The  Shy  Widow.' 
The  cushion  dance  is  alluded  to  in  many  17th 
century  books ;  a  very  full  reference  to  these, 
and  complete  description  of  the  dance,  are  given 
in  Wm.  Chappell's  '  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time.' 

Briefly,  the  dance  or  game  is  performed  thus : 
A  single  person,  male  or  female,  dances  about 
the  room  with  a  cushion,  which,  after  some 
dialogue,  is  laid  before  a  favoured  one  of  the 
opposite  sex,  who,  kneeling  on  it,  kisses  the 
one  who  has  so  placed  it.  The  one  who  has 
knelt  and  kissed  now  takes  up  the  cushion  and 
continues  the  dance  in  the  same  manner.  The 
dialogue  begins : — 


*Thi8  dance  it  will  no  ftirthergo.' 
'  I  pimy  yon,  good  sir,  why  8*7  yoa  sof ' 
*  Because  Joan  [or  John]  Sanderson  wHI  not  oome  to^ 
etc' 

In  Wilson's  Compamon  to  the  Ball  Boom, 
circa  1818,  the  dance  is  mentioned  as  being 
then  danced;  but  the  author,  a  fashionable 
dancing -master,  makes  an  indignant  protest 
against  it.  The  original  air  and  quaint  direc- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  Playford's  Damam/g 
Master  (1686,  and  later  editions).  The  title 
and  melody  are  as  follows : — 

Joan  Sanderson,  or  the  Cushion  Danob: 
AN  OLD  Round  Danob 


p.  K. 


CUSINS,  Sir  William  George, was  bom  in 
London,  Oct.  14,  1888,  and  in  his  tenth  year 
entered  the  Chapel  Royal.  In  1844  he  entered 
the  Brussels  Conservatoire  under  F4tis  for  the 
study  of  the  piano,  violin,  and  harmony.  In 
1847  he  gained  the  King's  Scholarship  at  the 
R.A.M.  of  London,  where  his  Professors  were 
Potter,  Stemdale  Bennett,  Lucas,  and  Sainton. 
In  1849  his  scholarship  was  prolonged  for  two 
years,  and  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  public 
as  a  piano  player  in  Mendelssohn's  D  minor 
Concerto,  and  as  composer  with  a  MS.  overture. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  oiganist  to 
the  Queen's  Private  Chapel,  and  entered  the 
orchestras  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  and  of  the 
principal  concerts  of  London,  in  which  he  played 
the  violin  for  about  five  years.  In  1851  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Professor  at  the  R.A.M. 
and  afterwards  Professor.  From  1867  to  1888 
he  was  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
vice  Sir  W.  Stemdale  Bennett  resigned.  [In 
1867  he  conducted  Bennett's  'Woman  of  Samaria' 
at  the  Birmingham  Festival.]  In  1870  he  was 
appointed  Master  of  the  Music  to  the  Queen ;  in 
1876  succeeded  Bennett  as  examining  Professor 
at  Queen's  College ;  and  in  1876  became  joint 
examiner,  with  Hullah  and  Otto  Goldschmidt, 
of  scholarships  for  the  National  Training  School 
of  Music.  Besides  holding  these  posts  Cusins 
came  often  before  the  public  as  a  player  and 
concert-giver,  having  amongst  other  pliioes  per- 
formed at  the  Oewandhaus,  Leipzig,  and  at 
Berlin,  as  well  as  the  Philharmonic  and  Ciystal 
Palace.  [In  1885  he  became  a  professor  in  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music,  and  conductor  of  the 
London  Select  Choir.  He  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  August  5,  1892,  and  the  cross 
of  Isabella  the  Catholic  in  1898.     He  died  of 
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influenza  at  BamondiAmiM,  in  the  Aidennai, 
Aiigast  81,  1898,  and  was  boried  at  Kennl 
Green  Cemetery.  BriL  Mub,  Biog,'\  His  works, 
if  not  nnmeroos,  are  all  on  an  important  scale : 
—*  Royal  Wedding  SerenaU '  (1 863) ; '  Oideon,' 
an  oratorio  (Gloooester,  1871);  two  Concert 
overtores,  '  Les  Trayailleors  de  la  Her'  (1889), 
'  Love's  Labour's  Lost '  (1875) ;  Piano  Concerto 
in  A  minor ;  besides  marches,  songs,  etc. 

CUTELL,  RiCHAKD,  an  EngUsh  mosidan  of 
the  15th  century,  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
counterpoint,  a  fragment  of  which  is  preserved 
among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford.  w.  H.  H. 

CUTLER,  William  Hexbt,  Mus.Bac.,  was 
bom  in  London  in  1792.  Having  manifested  a 
precocious  musical  ability,  he  was  instructed  in 
pianoforte-playing  by  Little  and  Griffin,  and  in 
singing  by  Dr.  Arnold.  [He  made  his  d^but  as 
a  pianiit  in  1800.  BriL  Mus.  BiogJ]  In  1803 
he  became  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
on  quitting  which  he  studied  under  William 
Russell,  Mus.Bac.  In  1812  he  took  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  his  exerdse  for 
which  (an  anthem  for  voices  and  orchestra)  he 
afterwards  published.  In  1818  he  was  ap- 
pointed oiganist  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate, 
and  about  the  same  time  opened  an  acsdemy 
for  teaching  music  on  Logier's  system,  which 
he  gave  up  after  about  three  years'  triaL  In 
1821  he  appeared  as  a  singer  at  the  oratorios  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  but  failed  from  nervous- 
ness. In  1823  he  resigned  the  oiganistship  of 
St.  Helen's  for  that  of  Quebec  Chapel,  Portman 
Square.  Cutler's  compositions  comprise  a  ser- 
vice, anthems,  songs,  and  numerous  pianoforte 
pieces.  He  is  last  heard  of  as  giving  a  grand 
concert  at  the  Opera  House  on  July  5,  1824. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain.       w.  h.  h. 

CUZZONI,  Franoesca,  bom  at  Parma,*  or 
Modena,*  about  1700,'  received  her  first  instruc- 
tion from  Lanzi,  a  noted  master,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  fiskmous  singers  of  the  18th  century. 
She  made  her  d^but  at  Venice  with  Faustina, 
1719,  in  H.  A.  Gasparini's  'Lamano,'  being 
described  as  'Yirtuosa  di  Camera'  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany ;  and  she  appeared  again 
with  Faustina  and  Bemaochi  in  the  '  Pentimento 
Generoso, '  in  the  same  year  and  at  the  same  place. 
After  singing  on  most  of  the  principal  stages  of 
Italy  she  came  to  England.  On  her  first  arrival 
here  she  married  Sandoni,  a  harpsichord-master 
and  composer  of  some  eminence.^  Her  first  ap- 
pearance in  London  was  on  Jan.  12,  1722,  as 
Teofane  in  Handel's  'Otho.'  Her  singing  of 
her  first  air,  a  slow  one,  'Falsa  immagine,'  fixed 
her  reputation.  A  story  is  told  about  this  song 
which  illustrates  her  character  as  well  as  that  of 
Handel.  At  rehearsal  she  took  a  dislike  to  the 
air,  and  refused  to  sing  it ;  whereupon  Handel 
seized  her  by  the  waist,  and  swore  he  would 
throw  her  out  of  the  window  if  she  persisted. 


Sha  gave  way,  and  in  tiiat  very  soiig  aduersd 
one  of  her  gteateat  trinmphs.  Success  ibOowed 
her  in  'Cofiolano,'in'Flavio,'aiidin'Faniaes'; 
and  she  became  a  popular  £svoiirite. 

In  the  following  year  she  sang  in '  Ye^aaiaDO ' 
and  'Ginlio  Ceaare.'  Meanwhile  OnxBoni's 
popularity  had  diminished  that  of  DonstaDti, 
who  left  England,  and  had  eclipsed  that  of  pocv 
Anastasia  Bobinson,  who  soon  after  retned. 
Cnzasoni  continued  her  triumphal  career  in  '  Gal- 
fnmia,'  *  Tamerlane,'  and  '  Artaserae ' ;  and  in 

*  Rodelinda '  (1725)  she  created  one  of  her  moat 
socoessfhl  parts,  gaining  great  reputation  by  her 
tender  singing  of  the  song  '  Ho  perdnto  il  earo 
sposo.'  Fresh  applause  met  her  in  'Dario,' 
'  Elpidia,' '  Elisa,' '  Sdpio,'  and  finally  in  *  Alea- 
sandro '  (Handel),  when  she  first  encountered,  on 
the  Fjiglish  stage,  the  redoubtable  Faustina.  In 
this  opera  her  style  and  that  of  her  rival  were 
skilfully  oontrssted  by  the  composer ;  but  the 
contest  was  the  first  of  a  series  which  did  the 
Italian  Opera  much  harm. 

In  1727  she  created  a  great  effect  in  the  song 
'Sen  vola'  ('Admeto*),  which  displayed  her 
warbling  style  ;  and  an  enthusiast  in  the  gallery 
was  so  far  carried  away  by  the  charm  ti^t  he 
exclaimed,  '  D —  her  1  ahe  has  a  nest  of  nightin- 
gales in  her  belly ! '  Her  next  part  was  in 
'  Astyanax.'  The  violence  of  party  feeling  had 
now  become  so  great  that,  when  the  admirers 
of  Cuzzoni  applauded,  those  of  Faustina  hissed  ; 
and  vice  verid.  This  culminated  during  the 
performance  of  *  Astyanax,'  when  shrill  and  dis- 
cordant noises  were  added  to  the  uproar,  in  spite 
of  the  presence  of  the  Princess  Caroline.  Lady 
Pembroke  headed  the  Cuzzonists,  and  waa 
lampooned  in  the  following  epigram^ 

Upov  Lady  PnoBOKa's  pbomotuio  ths  cat-oallb  op 

Faustina. 

Old  poets  ting  that  beasts  did  danoe 

Whenever  Orpheus  play'd. 
So  to  Faustina's  charming  voioe 
Wise  Pembroke's  asses  oiay'd. 

Cnzasoni's  chief  supporters,  among  the  men,  are 
commemorated  in  tiie  following* 

BpIOHAM  cm  THB  MlBACLCS  WmOOOBT  BY  CVSMOWL. 

Boast  not  bow  Orpbens  cbann'd  the  rocks. 
And  set  a-dandng  stones  and  stocks. 

And  tygers  rage  appess'd ; 
An  this  CuzEoni  has  siirpass'd, 
Sir  Wilfred  »  seems  to  have  a  taste, 
And  Smiths  and  Gage 7  are  pleas'd. 

In  1728  Cuzzoni  appeared  in  *Siroe'  and 
'  Tolomeo '  with  unabated  success,  in  spite  of  the 

*  Beggar's  Opera '  and  all  these  heart-burnings. 
At  the  close  of  the  season,  however,'  the  direc- 
tors, troubled  by  the  endless  disputes  of  the 
rivals,  decided  to  offer  Faustina  one  guinea  a 
year  more  than  the  salary  of  CuzzonL  'The  latter 
had  been  persuaded  to  take  a  solemn  oath  that 
she  would  not  accept  less  than  her  enemy,  and 
so  found  herself  unengaged.     About  this  time* 


«  Hari.  MSS.  7816.  pp.  »<  OS. 

•  Simon  Smith.  Biq. 

•  Hawldiia. 
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■he  yielded  to  the  inyitation  of  Ooant  Kinskj, 
and  went  to  Yienniu  She  sang  at  court  with 
great  6clat;  but  her  arrogant  demands  pre- 
Tented  her  from  getting  an  engagement  at  the 
theatre. 

At  Venice  she  next  sang  at  one  theatre,  while 
Faustina  performed  at  another.  In  London 
again,  a  few  years  later  (1784),  she  appeared 
in  Porpora's  *  Ariadne ' ;  and,  with  Farinelli, 
Seneeino,  and  Montagnana,  in  'Artaserse'  as 
Mandane,  and  also  in  other  operas. 

Hawkins  says  that  she  returned  again  in 
1748,  and  sang  in  '  Mitridate ' ;  but  this  is  not 
recorded  by  Bumey,  who  puts  her  third  visit  in 
1760,  when  she  had  a  benefit  concert  (May  18). 
She  was  now  old,  poor,  and  almost  voiceless. 
The  concert  was  a  &ilure,  and  she  disappeared 
again.  She  then  passed  some  time  in  Holland, 
where  she  soon  fell  into  debt,  and  was  thrown 
into  prison.  Oradually  she  paid  her  debts  by 
occasional  performances  given  by  the  permission 
of  the  governor  of  the  prison,  and  returned  to 
Bologna,  where  she  was  obliged  to  support  her> 
self  by  making  buttons.  She  died  there  in 
extreme  poverty  and  squalor  in  1770.^ 

It  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  she  excelled 
more  in  slow  or  in  rapid  airs.  A  *  native  warble ' 
enabled  her  to  execute  divisions  with  such  faci- 
lity as  to  conceal  their  difficulty.  So  grateful 
and  touching  was  her  natural  tone  that  she  ren- 
dered pathetic  whatever  she  sang,  when  she  had 
the  opportunity  to  unfold  the  whole  volume  of 
her  voice.  Her  power  of  conducting,  sustaining, 
increasing,  and  diminishing  her  notes  by  minute 
degrees  acquired  for  her,  among  professors,  the 
creditofbeing  a  complete  mistreesofherart  Her 
■hake  was  perfect :  die  had  a  creative  fancy,  and 
a  command  of  tempo  rubato.  Her  high  notes 
were  unrivalled  in  clearness  and  sweetness,  and 
her  intonation  was  so  absolutely  true  that  she 
■eemed  incapable  of  singing  out  of  tune.*  She 
had  a  compass  of  two  octaves,  ^  to  cf".  Her  style 
was  unaffected,  simple,  and  sympathetic.  As  an 
actress  she  was  cold,  dressed  badly,  and  her  figure 
was  short  and  ungracefuL  Yet  the  fine  ladies 
imitated  the  costume  (brown  silk,  embroidered 
with  silver)  which  she  wore  in  '  Rodelinda,'  and 
it  became  the  rage  !  She  was  silly,  fantastical, 
capricious,  ungrateful,  and  extravagant:  with  all 
her  charms  she  had  many  faults,  by  which  she 
herself  was  the  greatest  sufferer,  as  is  usual. 

Her  face  was  '  doughy  and  cross,  but  her  com- 
plexion fine.''  There  are  no  good  portraits  of 
her ;  but  she  figures  in  several  of  the  caricatures 
of  the  time,  and  notably  in  Hogarth's  Mas- 
querades and  OperaSt  where  she  is  the  singer  to 
whom  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  is  presenting 
£1000.  Her  portrait  in  Hawkins's  History  is 
taken  from  a  print  by  Yander  Guoht  after 
Seeman.  J.  x. 

CYCLE  OF  SONGS,  CYCLUS.  SeeLiKDBB- 

KXXIS. 
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CYMBALS  (ItaL  PiatH  or  CimsUi,  Germ. 
Beeken)  are  two  thin  round  metal  plates,  with 
a  leather  strap  through  the  centre  of  each,  by 
which  the  performer  holds  one  in  each  hand. 
The  metal  is  an  alloy  of  80  parts  of  copper  to 
20  of  tin.  To  produce  a  good  tone  they  ^ould 
not  be  struck  so  as  to  coincide  together,  but 
should  rather  be  rubbed  against  each  other  in 
a  single  sliding  motion  (French  yrtjiwer).  From 
motives  of  economy,  the  part  for  the  cymbals 
is  often  played  by  the  bass  -  drummer ;  one 
cymbal  is  then  tied  to  the  drum,  and  the  other 
held  in  his  left  hand,  while  his  right  hand  uses 
the  drum-stick.  [It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
this  expedient  diminishes  the  tone  and  effect  of 
the  cymbals.  In  scores  in  which  the  parts  for 
the  cymbals  and  bass-drums  are  written  on  one 
line,  the  words  <  senza  piatti '  indicate  that  the 
bass-drum  plays  alone  in  the  passage  so  headed. 
The  peculiar  effect  to  be  obtained  by  striking  a 
cymbal  with  a  drumstick  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  used  at  all  prominently  by  any  composer 
before  Wagner,  who  uses  it  in  single  notes,  and 
introduces  a  roll  for  <  Beeken  (mit  Pauken- 
schlageln) '  in  the  second  act  of  <  Die  Walkiire,' 
at  the  point  where  Wotan  utters  his  mysterious 
blessing  of  Alberich,  in  the  words  'So  nimm 
meinen  Segen,  Niblungen  Sohn  !']    v.  de  p. 

CZAAR  UND  ZIMMERMANN.  Opera  in 
three  acts,  by  Lortzing ;  produced  in  Leipzig, 
Dec  22,  1837,  and  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre, 
London,  translated,  as  '  Peter  the  Shipwright,' 
April  15, 1871.  Among  other  operatic  versions 
of  the  story  of  Peter  the  Great,  may  be  mentioned 
Donizetti's  '  Borgomastro  di  Saardam  '  (Naples, 
1827),  'Peter  the  Great,'  by  T.  S.  Cooke 
^London,  1829),  and  L.  A.  Jullien's  '  Pietro  il 
Grande'  (Covent  Garden,  August  17,  1852). 

CZAEAN,  or  SxccKFLdTB,  a  Bohemian  or 
Transylvanianinstrumentof  the  flageolet  family, 
usually  standing  in  the  key  of  A,  though  made 
to  other  pitches.  It  is  said  to  have  been  lost 
for  many  years  after  its  original  invention,  and 
to  have  been  rediscovered  in  a  Transylvanian 
monastery  in  1825.  However  this  may  be,  it 
rose  to  great  popularity  at  Vienna  about  1880, 
and  received  many  additions  and  improvements. 
It  consisted  of  a  laige  flageolet  mouthpiece,  with 
a  long  slender  body,  bored  with  an  inverted 
conict^  tube  like  that  of  the  old  flute«  at  right 
angles  to  the  mouthpiece.  It  thus  resembled  an 
ordinary  handled  walking-stick,  and  indeed  was 
commonly  put  to  that  use.  It  had  the  octave 
scale  of  the  old  concert  flute,  with  fingering 
intermediate  between  that  and  the  oboe.  There 
was  also  a  small  vent-hole  for  the  thumb  at  the 
back,  as  in  the  flageolet  It  possessed  about 
two  octaves  compass,  starting  from  h  of  the 
flute.  There  exists  a  Method  for  this  almost 
forgotten  instrument  by  Enimer  dated  1880. 
Its  music  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the 
key  of  C.  w.  h.  8. 

CZEBNOHORSEY,  Bobuslav,  bom  about 
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1690  At  KiemboTg  in  Bohemia,  deBerres  mention 
«s  having  taught  Gluck  and  Tartini  He  was 
a  monk  of  the  Minorite  order,  and  was  for  a 
time  Begens  Ghori  at  the  Santo  in  Padua,  and 
about  1715  organist  in  the  conrent  church  at 
Aesisif  where  Tartini  was  his  pupiL  About 
1735  he  was  director  of  the  music  at  St.  Jacob's 
Church  in  Prague,  where  Gluck  learnt  from  him. 
He  was  an  excellent  composer,  but  very  few  of 
his  works  are  extant,  the  chief  part  of  them 
having  been  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  his  convent. 
A  few  of  his  works  are  in  the  church  archives 
at  Prague  and  in  private  hands.  He  died  in 
1740  while  on  his  way  to  Italy.  A  biographical 
notice  by  Laurendn  was  published  in  the  Neue 
ZeUsehr0/iir  Murik,  60,  No.  18  (Biemann's 
Zexikon,  etc).  ic. 

CZEBKY,  Eabl,  excellent  pianoforte  teacher 
and  prolific  composer,  bom  at  Vienna,  Feb.  20, 
1791.  His  father,  a  cultivated  musician,  taught 
him  the  pianoforte  when  quite  a  child,  and  at 
the  age  of  ten  he  could  play  by  heart  the  princi- 
pal compositions  of  all  the  best  masters.  He 
gained  much  from  his  intercourse  with  Wenzel 
Krumpholz  the  violimst,  a  great  friend  of  his 
parents,  and  a  passionate  admirer  of  Beethoven. 
Having  inspired  him  with  his  own  sentiments, 
Krumpholz  took  hissmall  friend  to  see  Beethoven, 
who  heard  him  play  and  at  once  offered  to  teach 
him.  From  1800  to  1808  Czemy  made  rapid 
progress,  and  devoted  himself  especially  to  the 
study  of  the  works  of  his  master,  whose  friend- 
ship for  him  became  quite  patemaL  Czemy 
also  profited  much  by  his  acquaintance  witii 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  Beethoven's  patron ;  with 
Hummel,  whose  playing  opened  a  new  world 
to  him ;  and  with  Clementi,  whose  method  of 
teaching  he  studied.  He  was  soon  besieged  by 
pupils,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  instrac- 
tion  he  himself  eagerly  imbibed.  In  the  mean- 
time he  studied  composition  with  equal  ardour. 
Czemy  was  always  reluctant  to  perform  in 
public,  and  early  in  life  resolved  never  to  appear 
again,  at  the  same  time  withdrawing  entirely 
from  society.  In  1804  he  made  preparations  for 
a  professional  tour,  for  which  Beethoven  wrote 
him  a  flattering  testimonial,  but  the  troubled 
state  of  the  continent  obliged  him  to  give  up  the 
idea.  Three  times  only  did  he  allow  himself  to 
travel  for  pleasure,  to  Leipzig  in  1886,  to  Paris 
and  London  in  April  1837,  and  to  Lombardy  in 
1846.  He  took  no  pupils  but  those  who  showed 
special  talent ;  the  rest  of  his  time  he  devoted 
to  self-culture,  and  to  composition  and  the 
arrangement  of  classical  works.  His  first  pub- 
lished work,  *  20  Variations  concertantes '  for 
pianoforte  and  violin  on  a  theme  by  Krumpholz, 
appeared  in  1805.  It  was  not  till  after  his 
acquaintance  with  the  publishers  Cappi  and 
Diabelli  that  his  second  work,  a  *Bondo  Bril- 
lante'  for  four  hands,  followed  (1818).  From 
that  time  he  had  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with 
the  demands  of  the  publishers,  and  was  often 


compelled  to  write  at  ni^^t  after  giving  ten  or 
twelve  lessons  in  the  day.  From  1816  to  182S 
Czemy  had  musical  performances  by  his  best 
pupils  at  his  parents'  house  every  Sunday. 
At  these  entertainments  Beethoven  was  often 
present,  and  was  so  charmed  with  the  peaceful 
fiunily  life  he  witnessed,  as  to  propose  living 
there  entirely ;  the  project,  however,  fell  throng 
owing  to  the  illness  of  the  parents.  One  of 
Czemy's  most  brilUant  pupils  was  Ninette  von 
Belleville,  then  eight  years  old,  who  in  1816 
lived  in  the  house,  and  afterwards  spread  the 
fame  of  her  master  through  the  many  countries 
in  which  she  performed.  She  married  Oury  the 
violinist,  and  settled  in  London.  [See  Oubt.] 
She  was  followed  by  Franz  liszt,  then  ten 
years  old,  whose  father  placed  him  in  Czemy's 
hands.  The  boy's  extraordinaiy  talent  as- 
tonished his  master,  who  says  of  him  in  his 
autobiography  'it  was  evident  at  once  that 
Nature  had  intended  him  for  a  pianist'  Theodoir 
Dohler  and  a  host  of  other  distinguished  pupils 
belong  to  a  later  period.  About  1850  Czemy's 
strength  visibly  declined ;  his  health  gave  way 
under  his  never-ceasing  activity,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  lay  aside  his  indefatigable  pen. 
His  active  life  closed  on  July  15,  1857,  shortly 
after  he  had,  with  the  help  of  Ms  friend  Dr. 
Leopold  von  Sonnleithner,  disposed  of  his  con- 
siderable fortune  in  a  princely  manner.  Czemy 
was  never  married,  and  had  neither  brothers^ 
sisters,  nor  other  near  relations.  He  was  modest 
and  simple  in  his  manner  of  life,  courteous  and 
friendly  in  his  behaviour,  just  and  kindly  in 
his  judgment  on  matters  of  art,  and  helpM  to 
all  young  artists  who  came  in  his  way.  His 
disposition  was  so  gentle  that  he  shrank  fit>m 
a  harsh  or  coarse  word  even  spoken  in  jest, 
which  was  partly  the  cause  of  his  living  so 
much  in  retirement.  His  industry  was  truly  as- 
tounding. Besides  his  numerous  printed  works, 
which  embraoe  compositions  of  every  spedes  for 
pianoforte,  he  left  an  enormous  mass  of  MS., 
now  in  the^  archives  of  the  GeseUachaft  der 
Musikfreunde  at  Vienna.  These  compositions 
comprise  24  masses,  4  requiems,  800  graduales 
and  offertoires,  symphonies,  overtures,  concertos, 
string-trios  and  quartets,  choruses,  songs  for  one 
or  more  voices,  and  even  pieces  for  the  stage. 
His  book  UmrisB  der  gamen  MvMkgeschitkU 
was  published  (1851)  by  Schott  of  Mayenoe,  and 
in  Italian  by  Bicordi  of  Milan.  His  arrange- 
ments of  operas,  oratorios,  symphonies,  and  over- 
tures for  two  and  four  hands,  and  for  eight 
hands  on  two  pianofortes,  are  innumerable.  As 
a  special  commission  he  arranged  the  overtures 
to  *  Semiramide '  and  *  GuiUaume  Tell '  for  eight 
pianofortes,  four  hands  each.  An  arrangement 
for  pianoforte  of  Beethoven's  'Leonora,'  which 
he  made  in  1805,  was  of  great  service  in  train- 
ing Czemy  for  this  kind  of  work.  He  says  in 
his  Autobiography,  'It  is  to  Beethoven's  re- 
marks on  this  work  that  I  owe  the  fiunlity  in 
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imngiiig  which  has  heen  so  nsefol  to  me  in 
later  lifeC'  His  printed  compositions  amount 
to  nearly  1000,  of  which  many  consist  of  50 
numbers  or  even  more.  A  catalogue  containing 
opp.  1-798,  with  the  arrangements  and  the 
MS.  works,  is  given  iq  his  School  of  Practical 
Composition  (op.  600,  8  toIs.  Cocks  &  Co.). 
Czemy's  pianoforte  compositions  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  scholastic,  solid,  and  brilliant. 
The  best  of  all,  especially  if  we  include  the  earlier 
works,  are  undoubtedly  the  scholastic,  opp.  299, 
300,  385,  355,  899,  400,  and  500,  published 
under  the  title  Complete  Theoretical  andPractieal 
Pianoforte  School  (8  vols.  Cocks).  However 
worthy  of  admiration  Czemy's  industry  may 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  weakened  his 
creative  powers  by  over-production,  and  the  effect 
has  been  that  the  host  of  lesser  works  have 
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involved  the  really  good  ones  in  undeserved 
foigetfulness.  o.  F.  p. 

CZEBWENEA,  Joseph,  bom  at  Benadek  iq 
Bohemia,  1759,  died  at  Vienna,  1885,  one  of  the 
finest  oboists  of  his  time.  In  1789  entered  the 
private  band  of  Count  Schafgotsche  at  Johannis- 
beig  in  Silesia.  In  the  following  year  played  in 
Prince  Esterhazy's  band,  under  Haydn,  where 
his  unde  played  the  bassoon.  In  1 794  he  settled 
in  Vienna  as  solo  oboist  in  the  Imperial  band, 
and  the  Court  Theatre,  and  professor  at  the 
Conservatorium.    He  retired  in  1820.     m.  o.  c. 

CZIBULKA,  Alphons,  bom  May  14,  1842, 
at  Szepes-Virallya,  in  Hungary,  died  Oct.  27, 
1894,  in  Vienna,  where  he  held  an  important 
post  as  military  bandmaster,  was  a  prolific 
composer  of  danoe-muaic,  and  his  compositions 
include  six  operettas.     (Biemann's  Zeskkon,) 
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T\  The  second  note  of  the  natoral  scale.  In 
solfaing  it  ia  called  Re.  The  scale  of 
D  migor  contains  ¥t  and  C$,  and  its  relative 
minor  is  B  ;  that  of  D  minor  contains  Bb,  and 
its  relative  mi^'or  is  F.  AD  clef  is  in  exist- 
ence.    See  Clef. 

Among  the  most  important  compositions  in 
D  major  are  the  Miua  Solennis  and  Second 
Symphony  of  Beethoven ;  Mozart's  Parisian 
Symphony ;  Brahma's  Second  Symphony.  In 
D  minor  there  are  the  Choral  Symphony,  Schu- 
mann's Na  4,  Pianoforte  Ooncertos  by  Mendels- 
sohn and  Brahms,  etc. 

DA  CAPO,  or  D.C.— 'from  the  beginning' 
— ii  placed  at  the  end  of  the  second  part  of  an 
air,  or  chorus  ('  0  the  pleasure '),  or  scherzo  and 
trio,  or  other  movement  in  two  portions,  to 
show  that  the  first  portion  ii  to  be  played  over 
again  as  a  conclusion.  The  direction  is  often 
Dal  Segno — *  from  the  sign ' — the  sign  being  a 
^  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  first  portion. 
In  scherzos  and  minuets,  with  trice,  the  direction 
at  the  end  of  the  trio  is  usuaUy  'Scherzo,  or 
Minuetto,  D.O.  senza  repetizione.'  Among  the 
earliest  instances  of  its  use  are  those  in  Oavalli's 
opera  of  'Giasone'  (1665),  and  in  Tenaglia's 
opera  of  '  Clearco '  (1661). 

DAOHSTEIN,  Wolfgang,  Roman  Catholic 
priest  at  Strasbuig  [where  he  was  organist  at 
the  Minster  about  1520],  adopted  the  Reformed 
principles  in  1524,  married,  and  became  vicar 
and  oiganist  of  St.  Thomas's  Church  there. 
[He  di^  in  1561.1  He  is  known  chiefly  as  a 
composer  of  chorales,  especially  'An  Wasser- 
fliissen  Babylon.'  M.  o.  o. 

DACTYL,  a  metrical  'foot'  (-^^X  exactly 
expressed  by  the  original  word  ddxTvXot^  a  finger 
—one  long  joint  and  two  short  ones.  A  fine 
example  of  dactyls  in  instrumental  music  is  in 
the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's  Seventh  Sym- 
phony, alternately  with  spondees,  or  alone : — 


DAL  SEGNO—'  from  the  sign  *— a  direction 
used  instead  of  Da  Capo  (which  see)  when  the 
repetition  ii  not  from  the  beginning,  but  from 
some  point  indicated  by  the  sign,  for  which 
some  form  of  the  capital  S,  such  as  $,  is  gener- 
ally used. 

DALAYRAC,  Nicolas,  a  celebrated  French 
composer,  was  bom  at  Muret  (Languedoc),  June 
13,  1753.  His  father  occupied  a  high  civil 
appointment  in  his  province,  and  in  spite  of  his 
son's  early  passion  for  music  destined  him  for 
the  bar.  His  studies  of  the  violin  were  put  a 
stop  to,  and  it  is  said  that  the  young  enthusiast, 
in  order  to  play  without  interruption,  used 
every  night  to  ascend  the  roof  of  the  house. 
This,  however,  interfered  with  the  nocturnal 


exerdses  of  a  neigihboiiring  nmmeiy.  But  the 
complaints  of  the  pious  damsels  addressed  to 
his  father  ultimately  led  to  the  fulfilment  of 
young  Dalayrao's  dearest  wish.  His  aversion 
to  the  law  was  considered  conclusive,  and  he 
was  sent  in  1774  to  Pans,  where  a  conmiission 
in  the  guards  of  the  Count  of  Artois  had  been 
obtained  for  him.  But  the  love  of  his  art  was 
proof  against  the  attraction  of  a  military  career. 
Immediately  on  lus  arrival  in  the  capital  he 
took  lessons  in  harmony  from  Langl^,  and  soon 
made  his  d^but  as  a  dramatic  composer  with 
a  comic  opera  called  '  Le  petit  Souper,'  first 
performed  at  the  French  court  in  1781.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  he  produced  in  the 
following  year  an  opera,  'L'^clipse  totale,'  at 
the  Op^ra  Comique.  This  abo  was  successful, 
and  secured  DaJayrao's  position  amongst  the 
best  and  most  fertile  composers  of  his  time. 
He  continued  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  pro- 
dudng  operas  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  a  year. 
Not  even  the  Reign  of  Terror  interrupted  or  in 
any  way  influenced  the  inexhaustible  poductive- 
ness  of  his  pen.  Two  of  Ms  most  charming 
operas, '  La  Famille  Am^caine '  and  '  Ambroise, 
on  YoiUi  ma  joum^,'  bear  the  terrible  date  of 
1798.  In  1790  he  lost  much  of  his  property, 
but  in  spite  of  this  misfortune  he  refused  to 
avail  himself  of  his  father's  will,  which  excluded 
his  younger  brother  from  a  share  in  the  family 
property.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  he 
was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
by  Napoleon,  and  he  died  Nov.  27,  1809,  at 
Paris.  Of  the  numerous  works  of  Dalayrao 
none  have  remained  in  the  repertory.  The 
titles  of  the  more  important  ones  may  be 
cited  :— 'Le  Corsaire'  (1788),  'L'Amant  SUtue' 
(1785),  'Nina'  (1786),  'Az^ia'  (one  of  his 
best  works,  first  performed  on  Oct.  17,  1786), 
'  Fanchette '  (1788),  '  Baoul  de  Cr^ui '  (1789), 
'  Ad61e  et  Dorsan '  (1795),  •  Adolphe  et  Clara ' 
(1799),  'Maison  k  vendre'  (1800),  'Une  Heure 
de  Manage'  (1804),  'Le  Poete  et  le  Mnsicien' 
(first  performed  in  1811,  two  years  after  the 
composer's  death),  and  many  others.  [A  cata- 
logue of  fifty-six  in  all  is  given  in  the  QueUen- 
LexikonJ] 

Amongst  the  earlier  composers  of  the  modem 
French  school  of  dramatic  music  Dalayrac  takes 
a  high  position.  To  us  Ms  means  of  expression 
appear  primitive,  but  considering  the  date  of 
his  earlier  works,  Ms  skill  in  orchestral  treat- 
ment, and  his  keen  perception  of  dramatic 
eflecta  and  proprieties,  are  by  no  means  of  a 
despicable  order.  The  op^ra-comique,  consist- 
ing of  simple  airs  and  short  ensembles,  was  his 
favourite  mode  of  production.  Such  a  work 
as  the  one-act  operetta  'Maison  &  vendre*  is 
not  deprived  of  a  certain  archaic  charm  even 
at  the  present  day.     Lise's  song  'Fiez-vous,' 
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with  which  it  opens,  a  piece  of  musio  mnoh 
affected  by  our  great-grandmothere,  is  a  chann- 
ing  specimen  of  the  French  romance,  and  the 
finale  of  the  same  work  ia  remarkable  for  the 
skilful  and  fluent  treatment  of  the  yocal  parts. 
The  same  feature  is  noticeable  in  his  more 
elaborate  compositions,  as  for  instance  in  the 
finale  of  'Az^mia,'  which  winds  up  with  a 
charming  bit  of  choral  writing.  It  may  briefly 
be  said  that  Dalayrac's  style  contains,  although 
in  a  somewhat  embryonic  stage,  all  the  qualities 
which  have  made  the  French  school  justly 
popular  in  Europe.  He  is  a  unit  amongst  a 
galaxy  of  brilliant  stars.  His  claim  to  remem- 
brance lies  perhaps  less  in  his  individual  merits 
than  in  the  fact  that  without  him  and  other 
composers  of  his  type  and  epoch  there  would 
have  been  no  Gr^try,  no  Auber,  and  no  Boiel- 
dieu.  A  Life  of  Dalayrac,  by  R.  C.  G.  P[ixM- 
court],  was  published  in  1810.  F.  H. 

DALBERG,  Johann  Frixdbioh  Hugo,  Fbxi- 

HERB  VON,  bom  at  Aschaffenbuig,May  17, 1762, 

studied  theology  at  Gottingen,  and  held  various 

high    ecclesiastical    appointments   at    Treves, 

Worms,  and  Goblenz.    Although  technically  an 

amateur,  he  composed  a  great  deal  of  music,  and 

played  the  pianoforte  excellently ;   his  piano 

works  were  regarded  as  remarkably  difficult 

He  died  at  Aschaflenburg,  July  26,  1812.    His 

most  important  works  were  cantatas,  such  as 

'Jesus  auf  Golgotha,'  'Eva's  Klagen,'  a  German 

Yersion  of  Pope's  *  Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul,' 

and  Schiller's  ode,  *  An  die  Freude.'     A  quartet 

for  piano  and  wind  instruments  is  op.  25.     A 

number  of  sonatas  for  piano,  with  and  without 

violin,  and  several  books  of  songs,  some  to  English 

words,  published  in  London,  are  mentioned  in 

the  Quellen-Lexikon.    Among  his  literary  works 

are  the  anonymous  Bliek  eineM  TonkilnsUerB  in 

die  Musik  lUr  Oeisler  (1787),  Faniasien  aus  dem 

lUiehe  der  Tihu(l 806)^  Fom  Erfindenund  BUden 

(1791),  UntermUhungen  uher  den  Uraprung  der 

Harmonie  (1800),  Die  AeoUharfe  (1801),  and  a 

translation  of  Sir  William  Jones's  treatise  on 

Indian  Music,  t^  die  Musik  der  Indier  (1 802). 

(Quellen-Lexikan  And  Biemajin'aJxxikim^  m. 

DALCROZE,  £milb  Jaqites-,  Swiss  com- 
poser,  bom  at  Vienna  of  Swiss  parents,  July  6, 
1865 ;  has  lived  at  Geneva  since  1878,  where  he 
pursued  his  literary  and  musical  studies  simul- 
taneously. He  was  afterwards  a  pupil  of  R. 
Fuchs  and  Anton  Brackner  at  Vienna,  and  of 
Delibes  in  Paris,  the  latter  for  orchestration. 
On  his  retum  to  Geneva  he  entered  upon  a 
career  of  remarkable  activity  as  a  lecturer,  critic, 
professor  of  harmony  and  'solf^ge  sup^rieur' 
at  the  Conservatoire  of  Geneva,  and  as  a  com- 
poser of  music  of  all  descriptions.  The  most 
important  of  his  works  are  the  following: — 'La 
Veill^e,'  for  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra  ;  frag- 
ments of  an  opera,  <Le  Violon  maudit'  (1893); 
*  Janie,'  a  lyric  comedy  (performed  at  Geneva 
1898,  and  at  Stuttgart  and  Frankfort  1895); 


'  Po^e  Alpestre '  (for  soli,  chorus,  and  orches- 
tra), Geneva  Exhibition,  1896,  and  in  London, 
1897^:  'Sancho  Panza,'  lyric  comedy  in  four 
actsa>eneva,  1897,  Strasburg,  1902);  'Festival 
Vaudois,'  soU,  chorus,  and  orchestra  (Lausanne, 
1903).  A  violin  concerto  played  by  Henri 
Marteau  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  in  Paris,  provoked  hot  discussions  on 
account  of  its  bold  tendencies,  and  its  persis- 
tent ignoring  of  all  the  usual  mles  of  form. 
His  string  quartet  is  often  played  by  quartet 
parties  led  by  Schorg,  Geloso,  Marteau,  and 
others.  M.  Jaques-Dalcroze's  bold  and  sin- 
cere talent  perhaps  nowhere  more  completely 
exhibits  the  mixture  of  poetry  and  humour 
which  is  characteristic  of  him,  than  in  various 
collections  of  songs  ('Chansons  romandes,' 
'Chez  nous,'  'Enfantines,'  'Chansons  de  I'Alpe,' 
etc.) ;  these  have  become  quickly  popular  in 
Switzerland,  and  have  won  a  like  success  in 
Germany  and  Holland.  In  them  the  composer 
has  created  a  genuinely  Swiss  musical  literature 
of  a  class  in  which  his  country  was  hitherto 
very  poor.  a.  f. 

DALE,  Joseph,  a  very  prominent  music 
publisher  who  founded  a  business  which  ex- 
tended from  before  1778  to  nearly  the  middle 
of  the  1 9th  century.  In  1 7  7  8  he  was  established 
at  a  private  house,  19  Chancery  Lane,  from 
whence  he  issued  many  musical  publications, 
including  a  number  of  operas,  as '  Rosina, ' '  Flitch 
of  Bacon,'  'Maid  of  the  MUl,'  and  others,  the 
copyrightof  whichhe  had  purchased  from  Napier 
and  Welcker.  Between  1788  and  1786  he  had 
opened  extensive  premises  at  132  Oxford  Street 
(at  the  comer  of  Holies  Street),  having  taken 
over  the  business  of  S.  Babb.  In  1791  he  had, 
in  addition,  another  shop  at  19  Comhill,  and 
in  1 803  a  third  at  1 5 1  New  Bond  Street.  Before 
1806  his  son  William  was  in  partnership,  and 
the  business  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  trade  in 
London. 

In  1812,  however,  there  are  appearances  of 
a  break  up.  Joseph  Dale,  possibly  a  son  of  the 
original,  remained  at  19  Comhill,  and  William 
was  in  the  Poultry,  succeeded  in  1828  by  £. 
Dale,  who  remained  until  after  1835.  The 
original  Joseph  Dale  was  to  some  extent  a  musi- 
cian. He  composed  sonatas,  and  arranged  vocal 
airs  with  variations  for  the  harpsichord  or  piano- 
forte. Another  contemporary  with  him  (perhaps 
his  brother),  James  Dale,  did  the  same. 

The  Dale  firm  in  its  best  days  issued  so 
many  and  such  various  publications  as  to  defy 
classification.  The  standard  operas  of  the  day, 
collections  of  English  and  Scottish  songs,  country 
dance  music,  and  sheet  music  of  all  kinds,  besr 
their  imprint.  f.  k. 

DALLAM  (spelt  also  Dalhah,  Dallum,  and 
Dallans),  the  name  .of  a  family  of  English 
organ-builders  in  the  l7th  century.  The  eldest 
was  employed  in  1605-6  to  build  an  organ  for 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  for  which  purpose  he 
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closed  hJB  workshop  in  London  and  remoTsd  his 
whole  establishment  to  Cambridge.  He  and  his 
men  were  lodged  in  the  town,  but  boarded  in  the 
College  Hall.  Dr.  Rimbanlt  {HitUtry  of  the 
Orgam)  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  every 
item  paid  for  building  this  organ.  It  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament,  but 
the  case,  with  some  alterations,  remains  to  this 
day.  This  Dallam's  Christian  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  college  books,  but  he  is  most  prob- 
ably identical  wi^  Thomas  Dallam,  who  built 
an  oTgan  for  Worcester  Cathedral  in  1613.  \Rt 
came  to  London  from  Dallam  in  Lancashire, 
and  was  apprenticed  to  a  member  of  the  Black- 
smiths' Company,  of  which  he  afterwards  became 
a  liveryman.  The  organs  which  he  built  for 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  for  Worcester 
Cathedral  were  taken  down  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War ;  parts  of  the  former  are  said  to  be 
contained  in  the  existing  instrument  He  was 
in  all  probability  the  same  Dallam  who  in  1615, 
1682,  and  1687  was  employed  to  repair  the  organ 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  In  1599-1600 
he  made  a  journey  to  Constantinople  with  a 
mechanical  clock -organ  for  the  Grand  Turk. 
His  diarv  was  printed  by  the  Hakluyt  Society 
in  1898J.  The  three  following  were  probably 
his  sons: — 

BoBBRT,  bom  1602,  died  1665,  and  buried  in 
the  cloisters  of  New  College,  Oxford,  for  which 
college  he  built  the  organ  ;  but  his  principal 
work  was  that  of  York  Minster,  since  destroyed 
by  fire.  He  also  built  a  similar  organ  for  St 
Paul's  Cathedral  [He  was,  like  his  father,  a 
member  of  the  Blacksmiths'  Company.  Between 
1624  and  1627  he  built  the  organ  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  which  remained  till  1687,  when 
Father  Smith,  after  putting  in  four  new  stops, 
sold  the  Choir  Organ  for  £100  to  St  Michael's- 
le-Belfry,  York.  It  remained  there  until  1885, 
when  it  was  sold  for  £4  to  an  organ-builder  of 
York.  It  is  said  that  Dallam  received  £1000 
for  the  original  oigan,  but  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  statement  In  1634  he  built  an  organ 
for  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  agreement 
for  which  he  is  called  'Robert  Dallam  of  West- 
minster.' He  added  pedals  in  1685 ;  the  organ, 
after  being  taken  down  at  the  time  of  the  &vU 
War,  was  replaced  at  the  Restoration.  In  1635 
he  built  an  organ  for  Canterbury  Cathedral 
The  Calendar  of  State  Papers  for  the  same  year 
contains  a  bill  of  Robert  Dallam's,  dated  Nov. 
12,  for  work  done  to  Laud's  organ  at  Lambeth. 
An  organ  which  he  built  for  St  Mary  Woolnoth's 
was  so  much  injured  in  the  fire  of  London  that 
it  was  replaced  by  a  new  iDstruraent  built  by 
Father  Smith,  who,  however,  used  some  of 
Dallam's  stops.  {Diet  of  Nat.  Biog, ;  Hopkins 
and  Rimbault,  The  Organ,  8rd  ed.)] 

Ralph  built  the  oigu^or  St  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  at  the  Restoration,  as  well  as  those  at 
Rugby,  Hackney,  and  Lynn  Regis.  The  Windsor 
organ  is  still  preserved  at  St  Peter's-in-the-East, 


Bt  Albans.  He  died  while  making  the  organ 
at  Greenwich  Church,  begun  by  him  in  Feb. 
1672.  [His  will,  dated  August  2, 1678,  proved 
Sept.  19,  1678,  gives  evidence  of  his  death  be- 
tween those  dates,  and  shows  that  he  had  two 
brothers,  George  and  Thomas,  and  two  sisters. 
May  and  Eatherine  (the  wife  of  Thomas  Harrison 
of  London,  organ-maker)].  James  White,  his 
partner,  finished  the  Greenwich  oigan  in  1678. 

GxoBOB  lived  in  Purple  Lane  in  1672,  and  in 
1686  added  a  '  chaire  organ '  to  Harris's  instru- 
ment in  Hereford  CathedraL  y.  ds  p.  ;  addi- 
tions by  w.  B.  8. 

DALLERY.  The  eldest  of  these  oigan- 
builders  was  Chablss,  bom  at  Amiens  about 
1710,  and  originally  a  cooper.  His  nephew 
I^RBB,  bom  1785,  after  working  with  hia 
uncle,  was  for  a  few  years  in  partnership  with 
Clioquot.  To  the  union  of  these  two  clever  men 
are  due  the  organs  of  Notre-Dame  and  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  in  Paris,  that  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles, 
and  many  others  now  destroyed  or  mutilated  by 
ignorant  workmen. 

PiSBBS-F&AN^ois,  son  of  Pierre,  bom  in  Paria 
1764,  worked  with  his  father  from  1801  to  1807, 
when  the  latter  retired  from  business,  and  Pierre- 
Fran9oiB  remained  alone.  He  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  undertaking  a  large  work,  but 
was  entirely  occupied  in  repairing  instruments. 
He  was  clever  in  certain  points,  but  had  not 
studied  his  art  profoundly,  and  being  a  needy 
man,  often  used  inferior  materials.  He  died  in 
Paris  in  1838,  leaving  nothing  but  his  name  to 
his  son  Louis  Paul,  who  was  bom  in  1797  and 
continued  the  business.  y.  db  p. 

DAMAN,  or  DAMON,  William,  one  of  the 
musicians  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  harmonised  for 
the  use  of  a  friend  the  psalm  tunes  then  in 
common  use,  to  the  number  of  about  forty. 
His  friend,  in  1579,  published  them  under  the 
following  title : — '  If  The  Psalmes  of  David  in 
English  Meter  with  Notes  of  fours  partes  set 
unto  them  by  Guilielmo  Damon,  for  John  Bull 

Swho  is  called  in  the  preface,  'Citezen  and 
Goldsmith  of  London '],  to  the  use  of  the  godly 
Christians  for  recreatyng  themselves  in  stede 
of  fond'  and  unseemly  Ballades.  At  London, 
Printed  by  John  Daye.  Cum  privilegio.'  This 
work  seems  to  have  been  but  ill  received,  and 
Daman  set  himself  to  work  to  reharmonise  the 
tunes.  The  new  work  was  published  in  1591 
with  the  title  of  *  IT  The  former  Booke  of  the 
Musicke  of  M  William  Damon,  late  *  one  of  her 
Msjesties  Musitions,  containing  all  the  tunes  of 
David's  Psalms,  as  they  are  ordinarily  soung  in 
the  Church  :  most  excellently  by  him  composed 
into  4  partes.  In  which  sett  the  Tenor  singeth 
the  Church  tune.  Published  for  the  recreation 
of  such  as  delight  in  Musicke  by  W.  Swayne, 
Gent.  Printed  by  T.  Este,  the  assign^  of  W. 
Byrd,  1591.'  The  work  is  in  two  parts,  the 
second  being  entitled  'IT  The  second  Booke  of 

>  [lUa  mar  indimte  tiMit  DuMa  HM  alxMdj  dMd.] 
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the  Musicke  of  M.  William  Damon,  containing 
all  the  Tones  of  David's  Psalms,  differing  from 
the  fonner  in  respect  that  the  highest  part  singeth 
the  Chmtsh  tone.'  [Daman  was  certainly  dead 
before  March  23,  1593,  as  is  proved  bj  a  docu- 
ment in  Rymer's  Fcod^rOj  vol.  iii  p.  117  (quoted 
in  TheMundan,  June  30, 1897).  In  the  Christ 
Church  Library  are  a  *  Confitebor '  and  a  piece 
without  words  by  Daman ;  also  two  motets 
by  '  W.  Demande,'  who  is  probably  the  same. 
In  the  British  Museum  are  the  following : — *  O 
heavenly  God '  a  5,  in  Add.  MSS.  29,372-7,  and 
two  pieces  for  lute,  in  Add.  MSS.  29,246  and 
81,992.  A  five-p2urt  'Miserere'  is  printed  in 
Kg.  xxl  of  Arkwright's  Old  English  Edition.'] 
w.  H.  H.  ;  additions  by  o.  B.  p.  A. 

DAMASCENE,  Alsxakdbb,  a  foreigner,  of 
probably  Italian  extraction,  but  French  birth, 
who,  on  July  22, 1682,  obtained  letters  of  deniza- 
tion in  England  (see  Pat  Roll,  34  Chas.  II.  pt  6, 
Ko.  4,  where  he  is  described  as  a  French  Protes- 
tant), was  an  alto  singer.  On  Dec.  6,  1690, 
Damascene  was  sworn  in  as  a  gentleman  extra- 
ordinary of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  on  the  death 
of  Henry  Purcell  in  1695  was  advanced  to  a  full 
place.  He  died  July  14,1719.  Damascene  was 
a  prolific  song  writer,  and  many  of  his  composi- 
tions may  be  found  in  the  following  collections, 
viz.  'Choice  Ayres  and  Songs,'  1676-84  ;  *The 
Theatre  of  Musick,'  1686-87;  'Vinculum 
Societatis,' 1687-91  ;  'The  Banquet  of  Musick,' 
1688-92  ;  'Comes  Amoris,'  1687-94  ;  'The 
Gentleman's  Journal,'  1692-94.        w.  H.  H. 

DAME  BLANCHE,  LA.  Op^ra-comique  in 
three  acts,  founded  on^ooii* BMoncuiery;  libretto 
by  Scribe,  music  by  Boieldieu  ;  produced  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  Dec.  10,  1826  ;  played  at  the 
same  theatre  for  the  1000th  time  on  Dec.  16, 
1862.  Produced  in  English  as  'The  White 
Maid '  at  Covent  Garden,  Jan.  2,  1827. 
DAMNATION  DE  FAUST.  See  Faust. 
DAMOREAU,  Laure  Cinthis  Montalant, 
bom  at  Paris,  Feb.  6,  1801,  was  admitted  into 
a  vocal  dass  at  the  Conservatoire,  Nov.  28, 1808. 
She  made  quick  progress,  and  soon  began  to 
study  the  piano.  In  1814  she  left  the  piano- 
class  to  enter  that  of  vocalisation.  She  began 
her  career  by  giving  some  concerts  which  were 
not  successfiil.  Engaged  at  the  Theatre  Italien 
in  second  parts  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Mile. 
Cinti,  as  she  now  called  herself,  made  her  first 
appearance  as  Cherubino.  She  played  the  part 
with  great  charm  and  grace,  but  her  time  was 
not  yet  come.  It  was  not  till  1821  that  she 
attempted  principal  parts.  In  1822  she  was 
engaged  by  Ebers  for  the  London  opera,  at  a 
■alary  of  £600.  She  was  young  and  pretty, 
her  manners  pleasing  and  elegant,  and  her  acting 
correct  and  unaffected,  if  not  forcible ;  but  her 
voice  was  not  strong  enough  for  the  size  of  the 
theatre,  and  she  created  little  sensation.  She 
returned  to  Paris,  where  she  soon  began  to  take 
a  higher  place  ;  her  salary  was  raised,  and  the 


arrival  of  Rossini  was  a  fortunate  event  for  her. 
She  made  her  d^but  at  the  Grand  Op6ra,  Feb. 
24,  1826,  in  'Femand  Cortez,'  and  her  success 
was  complete.  Rossini  wrote  for  her  the  prin- 
cipal female  parts  in  the  '  Si^;e  de  Corinthe ' 
and  'Moise,' which  contributed  to  her  reputation. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  some  misunder- 
standing with  the  management,  Cinti  quitted  the 
theatre  abruptly  in  1827,  and  went  to  Brussels, 
where  she  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Con- 
cessions having  been  made  she  returned  to  Paris ; 
but,  before  leaving  Brussels,  was  married  to 
Damoreau,  an  unsuccessful  actor.  This  union 
was  not  happy.  Returned  to  Paris  she  resumed 
her  career,  singing  in  '  La  Muette  de  Portid,' 
'Le  Comte  O^,'  'Robert  le  Diable,'  and  'Le 
Serment,'  in  each  more  excellently  than  before. 
In  1 829  she  took  part,  with  Sontag  and  Malibran, 
in  the  '  Matrimonio  Segreto.'  Never  was  there 
a  more  brilliant  combination  ;  nor  did  Cinti 
suffer  by  comparison.  F^tis  boldly  dedares  that 
she  now  became  one  of  the  best  singers  the 
world  has  known.  In  1 832  she  came  over  with  a 
French  company,  and  sang  at  Covent  Garden  in 
Meyerbeer's  'Robert  le  Diable.'  Her  engage- 
ment was  not  renewed  in  1836,  and  she  was 
gladly  welcomed  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  where 
Auber  wrote  for  her  such  works  as  the  'Domino 
noir,'  'L'Ambassadrice,' and  '2^etta.'  Cinti 
retired  from  the  stage  in  1843,  sang  again  in 
London  in  that  year,  and  made  a  tour  with  the 
violinist  Artdt  in  the  United  States,  also  in  1 848, 
then  at  the  Hague,  at  Ghent  in  1846,  at  St 
Petersburg,  and  at  Brussels  in  1846.  In  1834 
she  had  been  appointed  professor  of  singing  at 
the  Conservatoire  in  Paris ;  this  place  she  re- 
signed in  1866,  and  retired  to  Chantilly,  and 
died  in  Pari^  Feb.  26,  1863. 

Mme.  Cinti  published  an  '  Albumderomanoes,' 
and  a  few  separate  pieces.  She  wrote  also  a 
'M^thode  de  chant,'  dedicated  to  her  pupils. 
Her  son  died  at  an  early  age  after  distinguishing 
himself  by  some  vocal  compositions ;  and  her 
daughter,  a  singer,  married  M.  Weckerlin.  j.  m. 

DAMPER  (Fr.  VtUmffow  ;  ItaL  SaUa/rdlo, 
Spegnitoio,  or  Smorzo  ;  Ger.  Ddmpfer,  but  that 
word  also  means  the  sordino),  that  part  of  the 
action  of  a  pianoforte  contrived  to  stop  the 
vibration  of  the  strings  belonging  to  a  note 
when  the  finger  is  raised  from  the  key.  It  com- 
prises folds  or  thicknesses  of  cloth  or  soft  felt, 
elevated  upon  a  wire  upright,  which  rest  upon 
or  press  upwards  against  the  strings  when  the 
key  is  not  touched,  but  quit  the  strings  when 
the  key  is  pressed  down.  The  pedal  movement 
connected  with  the  dampers  removes  them  col- 
lectively from  the  strings,  and  so  long  as  the 
pedal  is  pressed  down  theinstmmenthas  virtually 
no  dampers,  the  strings  continuing  to  sound  until 
their  vibrations  cease.  There  are  no  dampers  to 
the  treble  notes,  as  the  duration  of  vibration  in 
this  part  of  thescaleis  too  short  to  need  arresting. 
[See  PiANoroRTB,  Sordini.]  a.  j.  jl 
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DAMROSCH,  IiBOPOLD/oompo0er,oondaotor, 
and  violinist,  bom  at  Posen,  Prussia,  Oct  22, 
1882 ;  died  at  New  York,  Feb.  16, 1886.  After 
a  preliminary  education  at  the  gymnasium  in 
his  native  town  he  was  graduated  at  Berlin 
University  in  1864,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine.  Having  shown  marked  musical 
tastes  in  early  life,  he  decided  then,  against  his 
parents*  wishes,  to  abandon  medicine  and  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  music.  He  became  a 
pupil  of  Ries,  S.  W.  Dehn,  and  Bohmer,  and 
made  such  progress  that  he  appeared  the  next 
year  as  solo  violinist  in  Magdebuig.  After 
giving  concerts  in  the  prinoiptd  German  cities 
he  was  appointed  (1867)  leading  violinist  in 
the  court  orchestra  at  Weimar  by  Liszt,  who 
was  then  the  director.  While  here  Damrosch 
became  intimate  with  Liszt  and  many  of  his 
most  distinguished  pupils,  and  also  won  Wagner's 
lifelong  Meudship.  Here  too  he  married  the 
singer  Helene  von  Heimbuig.  In  1869-60  Dr. 
Damrosch  was  conductor  of  the  Breslau  Philhar- 
monic Society,  where  he  manifested  his  admira- 
tion for  Wagner's  music  and  theories,  and  for 
the  new  school  of  musical  art  in  Germany.  His 
programmes  presented,  together  with  the  com- 
positions of  the  older  masters,  works  by  Wagner, 
Liszt,  and  Berlioz — music  not  then  widely  ad- 
mired or  appreciated.  In  1860  his  increasing 
engagements  compelled  him  to  give  up  this  post, 
and  he  made  concert  tours  with  Yon  Biilow  and 
Tausig. 

In  1862  he  organised  the  Orchester-verein 
of  Breslau,  with  an  orchestra  of  eighty  players, 
of  which  he  remained  director  till  1871. 

In  that  year  Dr.  Damrosch  was  called  to  New 
York  to  become  conductor  of  the  Mannergesang- 
verein  Arion,  a  leading  German  male  chorus. 
He  made  his  d^but  there  on  May  6,  as  con- 
ductor, violinist,  and  composer.  Dr.  Damroech's 
active  personality  and  strong  musical  tempera- 
ment soon  made  themselves  influential  in  the 
musical  life  of  New  York.  There  resulted  from 
them,  and  his  marked  ability  as  an  organiser, 
the  foundation  in  1874  of  the  Oratorio  Society, 
mixed  chorus  devoted  to  the  performance  of 
oratorios  and  other  works.  In  1878  a  further 
result  of  Dr.  Damrosch's  labours  was  seen  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Symphony  Society,  for 
the  giving  of  orchestral  concerts.  Of  both  of 
these  Dr.  Damrosch  was  elected  conductor,  and 
occupied  that  place  until  his  death.  In  the 
season  of  1876-77  he  officiated  as  conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society's  concerts. 

Dr.  Damrosch  was  also  mainly  instrumental 
in  the  establishment  of  German  Opera  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York.  This 
opera  house  had  been  opened  the  previous  year 
with  Italian  opera,  under  the  management  of 
Henry  £.  Abbey ;  the  outcome  was  disastrous 
failure  financially.  Dr.  Damrosch  presented  to 
the  directors  a  plan  for  German  Opera  of  which 
he  would  assume  the  management    He  gathered 


a  company  of  German  singers,  and  oiganised 
his  campaign  with  a  sagacity  that  led  to  a 
brilliant  suooess.  The  season  opened  on  Not. 
17,  1884,  and  ended  on  Feb.  11,  1886.  Dr. 
Damrosch  conducted  all  the  representations  bat 
tiie  last  The  previous  day  he  had  oontnoted 
a  oold,  and  five  days  later,  while  all  the  city 
was  rejoicing  at  his  achievement,  he  died.  He 
had  put  German  opera  on  such  a  foothold  that 
under  Anton  Seidl's  direction  it  was  continued 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  six  years 
longer  ;  and  the  effects  of  his  works  have  been 
plainly  seen  ever  since  in  New  York. 

In  1880  Columbia  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Mus.Doc.  In  1881  he  con- 
ducted the  first  great  musical  festival  held  in 
New  York,  with  an  orchestra  of  260  and  a 
chorus  of  1200.  In  1883  he  made  a  sncoessM 
tour  through  the  western  States  with-  his  or- 
chestra. Dr.  Damrosch's  son,  Walter  Damrosch, 
succeeded  him  in  the  direction  of  the  Oratorio 
and  Symphony  Societies,  and  was  continued  in 
the  services  of  the  opera  company  as  assistant 
conductor. 

The  following  compositions  of  Dr.  Damroeoh 
have  been  published  in  Germany  : — 

Ida.  Romaiuft:  Vin.  and  PF. 

*.  SIzSonci. 
11.  TwdT*  Spuilab  Soo^ 
U.  Bomaim;    Via.  and  Onk. 

or  PP. 
ISL  ThrMSosfk 
14  Three  8on«L 
10.  PortiTiU  Orerton;  Ocoh. 
18.  FiTeSongib 
17.  FlTeSoogi. 
1&  SUChomi«>;  malcvoloML 

la  r  ~ 


L  XdrOi 

1.  8tlniBran(>&i 


S  pitoM,  Vln. 
by 


a  Imi 

liamami ;  Vln. 
4  TwoBomaima;  VliLUid 
B.  FlTeSoDfk 
a  Three  Soogi. 
7.  Three  Songa. 
a  Twelve  Bonn. 
0.  Oonoertetlkdc.  informofeere* 


Vln.  and  Ordi.  or  PP. 

Without  opus  number : — 

Bnntgennf  (TThland) ; 
Buftone  Soloa.  Mai 


Conoerto ;  Vln.  and  Orcih.  or  PF. 
Nachtgeaang ;  Vln.  and  Oreh.  or 

PF. 
Ci^rieletto;  Vln.  and  Oreluor  PP. 


Published  in  the  United  States,  without  opu 
number : — 


'Thon,  Who  art  Ood alone*:  Ma- 
aonlo  Boug.  Baritone  Solo.  Male 
Chonu  and  Orcheatra. 

Lexington  BatUa>H7mn ;  mixed 


The  Flaher>Boj  (BdiUler) ; 
Soprano. 


Bath  and  Kaomi ;  Oratorio. 
Saint  OeeiUa ;  ooUecUon  of  An- 
thems and  other  Chnroh  11  vale. 
Tell  me  vhere  ia  Fanej  tared';      M«iao«mranow 
Glee,  Male Toioaa.  'Chenr    Kipe.'    part-i 

Slogfried's  8vord£  Tanor  Solo  and      mixed  Toicea. 

TwalTe  Children'a  Songa  (pah- 
llahed  in  ISSB  in  •Bt.^hcbolaa 
Bongs'). 
•BolamiUi.'  saarsd  eantata  for 
two  solo  Toloea  (soprano  and 
tenor),  ohoma  and  orcihsstrn. 
Two  duets ;  Tenor  and  Baritone. 

His  son,  Frank  Hbino  Damborch,  was 
bom  in  Breslau,  June  22,  1869.  He  came 
with  his  father  to  New  York  in  1871,  but  had 
already  studied  the  pianoforte  under  Pruckner 
and  Jean  Yogt ;  and  continued  it  in  New  York 
under  Yon  Inten,  and  composition  under  his 
father  and  Moszkowski.  He  at  first  went  into 
business  in  Denier,  Colorado,  but  soon  devoted 
himself  to  music.  He  was  conductor  of  the 
Denver  Chorus  Club  in  1884-86,  supervisor  of 
music  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  also 
organist  at  various  churches  there.  During  the 
German  r^me  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hoose, 
after  his  father's  death,  from  1885  to  1891,  ha 
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was  ohonu-master  there.  He  also  oonduoted  the 
Newark  Harmonic  Society,  from  1886  to  1887. 
In  1892  Mr.  Damrosch  organised  the  People's 
Singing  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  wage- 
earners  in  sight-reading  and  choral -singing, 
which  meet  in  the  hall  of  Cooper  Union  every 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  winter,  with  many 
branches  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  These  are  en- 
tirely self-supporting.  From  these  classes  has  de- 
veloped the  People's  Choral  Union,  a  chorus  with 
a  membership  of  1200,  composed  chiefly  of  wage- 
earners.  Mr.  Damrosch  was  also  instrumental 
in  founding  the  Musical  Art  Society  of  New 
York,  of  which  he  has  been  conductor ;  it  is  a 
small  chorus  of  about  fifty  professional  singers 
who  are  paid  for  their  services  and  devoted  to 
the  performance  of  a  cappella  choral  works  of 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  the  works  of  Bach, 
and  the  higher  class  of  modem  choral  music. 

In  1897  he  was  made  supervisor  of  music  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
1898  he  succeeded  his  brother,  Walter,  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Oratorio  Society  founded  by  their 
father.  At  various  times  he  was  also  conductor 
of  the  Musurgia  of  New  York,  the  Oratorio 
Society  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  the  Orpheus  and 
the  Eurydice  Societies  of  Philadelphia.  He  has 
published  a  few  songs  and  choruses,  and  in  1894 
issued  a  '  Popular  Method  of  Sight  Singing.' 

Another  son  of  Leopold  Damrosch,  Walter 
Johannes  Damrosch,  conductor  and  composer, 
was  bom  at  Breslau,  Prussia,  Jan.  80,  1862. 
He  was  devoted  to  music  from  his  childhood, 
and  studied  harmony  with  his  father,  and  with 
Rischbieter  and  Draeseke  at  Dresden  ;  and  the 
pianoforte  with  Ferdinand  Yon  Inten,  Bemardus 
Boekelman,  and  Max  Pinner,  after  he  had  been 
brought  to  New  York  by  his  father  in  1871. 
When  Dr.  Damrosch  began  his  season  of  German 
Opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1884, 
Walter  was  engaged  as  assistant  conductor ;  and 
after  his  father's  death  he  continued  in  that 
post  under  Anton  Seidl.  He  succeeded  his  &ther 
as  conductor  of  the  Oratorio  and  Symphony 
Societies ;  he  was  active  in  the  former  till  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  in  1898,  and  in 
the  latter  till  its  discontinuance.  In  1894  he 
organised  the  Damrosch  Opera  Company  with 
German  singers  with  which  he  gave  performances 
in  New  York  and  in  many  cities  throughout  the 
country,  for  five  years.  In  1899  he  retired  from 
his  work  as  a  conductor  to  devote  himself  for  a 
year  to  composing.  He  took  it  up  again  the 
following  year,  however,  as  conductor  of  the 
German  operas  in  the  company  directed  by  Mr. 
Maurice  Grau  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
and  occupied  the  post  for  the  seasons  of  1900-1 
and  1901-2.  He  was  elected  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society  for  the  season 
of  19028.  On  May  17,  1890,  Mr.  Damrosch 
married  Miss  Margaret  Blaine,  daughter  of  James 
Gillespie  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  in  1881  and  in  1889-92. 
YOL.  I 


Mr.  Damrosch's  oompositions  include  two 
operas:  'The  Scarlet  Letter,'  based  on  Haw- 
thorne's romance,  the  text  by  George  Parsons 
Lathrop  (produced  in  Boston,  Feb.  11,  1896) ; 
'Cyrano,'  text  by  William  J.  Henderson,  after 
Rostand's  play,  published  in  1904  ;  'Manila' 
Te  Deum,  1898  ;  a  violin  sonata,  and  several 
songs.  R.  A. 

DANBY,  John,  bom  1767,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  glee  composers.  Between  1781 
and  1794  he  obtained  ten  prizes  from  the  Catch 
Club  for  eight  glees  and  two  canons.  He  pub- 
lished three  books  of  his  compositions,  and  a 
fourth  was  issued  after  his  decease.  In  1787 
he  published  an  elementary  work  entitled  La 
Ouida  alia  Musica  Focale,  He  held  the  ap- 
pointment of  organist  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Spanish  Embassy,  near  Manchester  Square,  for 
the  service  of  which  he  composed  some  masses 
and  motets.  He  died  May  16,  1798,  during 
the  performance  of  a  concert  which  his  friends 
had  got  up  for  his  benefit,  he  having  long  lost 
the  use  of  his  limbs  by  sleeping  in  a  damp  bed 
at  an  inn.  He  was  buried  in  Old  St  Pancras 
Churchyard,  where  an  altar  tomb  was  raised  to 
his  memory.  His  fine  glee,  'Awake,  .£olian 
lyre  ! '  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,      w.  h.  h. 

DANCE  RHYTHM  and  dance  gestures  have 
exerted  the  most  powerful  influence  on  music 
from  prehistoric  times  till  the  present  day.  The 
analogy  of  a  similar  state  of  things  among  un- 
civilised races  still  existing  confirms  the  in- 
herent probability  of  the  view  that  definiteness 
of  any  kind  in  music,  whether  of  figure  or 
phrase,  was  first  arrived  at  through  connection 
with  dancing.  The  beating  of  some  kind  of 
noisy  instrument  as  an  accompaniment  to 
gestures  in  the  excitement  of  actual  war  or 
victory,  or  other  such  exciting  cause,  was  the 
first  type  of  rhythmic  music,  and  the  telling  of 
nation^  or  tribal  stories  and  deeds  of  heroes,  in 
the  indefinite  chant  consisting  of  a  monotone 
slightly  varied  with  occasional  cadences,  which 
is  met  with  among  so  many  barbarous  peoples, 
was  the  first  type  of  vocal  music  This  vague 
approach  to  musical  recitation  must  have  re- 
ceived its  first  rhythmic  arrangement  when  it 
came  to  be  accompanied  by  rhythmic  gestures, 
and  the  two  processes  were  thereby  combined, 
while  song  and  dance  went  on  together,  as  in 
medieval  times  in  Europe. 

The  process  in  the  development  of  modem 
music  has  been  similar.  The  connection  between 
popular  songs  and  dancing  led  to  a  state  of 
definiteness  in  the  rhythm  and  periods  of  secular 
music  long  before  the  times  which  are  commonly 
regarded  as  the  dawn  of  modem  music  ;  and  in 
course  of  time  the  tunes  so  produced  were  not 
only  actually  used  by  the  serious  composers  of 
choral  music,  as  the  inner  thread  of  their  works, 
but  they  also  exerted  a  modifying  influence  upon 
their  style,  and  led  them  by  degrees  to  change 
the  unrhythmic  vagueness  of  the  early  state  of 
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things  to  a  regular  definite  rhythmic  system. 
The  fact  that  serious  music  was  more  carefully 
recorded  than  secular  makes  the  state  of  the  art 
in  the  time  of  Dunstable,  Tinctor,  De  Mnris, 
and  the  Francos  to  appear  more  theoretical  than 
effective.  Serious  musicians  were  for  the  most 
part  very  shy  of  the  element  of  rhythm,  as  if  it 
was  not  good  enough  company  for  their  artistic 
purposes.  Consequently  the  progress  of  serious 
art  till  the  16  th  century  was  confined  to  the 
development  of  good  part- writing  and  good 
progressions  of  harmony.  The  result  is  a  finely 
continuous  mass  of  tone,  and  expressive  effects 
of  harmony,  in  the  works  of  these  old  masters 
up  to  the  early  years  of  the  16th  century,  but  a 
conspicuous  absence  of  definiteness  in  both  the 
rhyUims  and  phrases ;  as  may  be  observed  in 
the  '  Chansons  mondaines '  of  Okeghem,  Josquin 
des  Pr^,  and  Hobreoht,  as  well  as  in  their  sacred 
musia  But  while  these  composers  were  pro- 
ceeding on  their  dignified  way,  others  whose 
names  are  lost  to  fame  were  busy  with  dance 
tunes  which  were  both  sung  and  played,  and 
may  be  studied  in  the  OrdUsographie  of  Thoinot 
Arbeau,  and  Stafford  Smith's  Mtisioci  Antiqua, 
the  Berliner  Liederbuch,  the  WcUlher'sches 
Liederfmchj  and  elsewhere.  And  quite  sud- 
denly, within  the  space  of  less  than  a  genera- 
tion, the  rhythmic  impulse  of  this  choral  dance 
music  passed  into  serious  music,  and  transformed 
the  vague  old-fashioned  'Chanson  mondaine' 
into  a  lively  rhythmic  tune  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  the  development  of  the  art  in  the 
direction  of  modem  harmony  a  lift  such  as  it 
never  could  have  got  by  continuing  in  its  old 
path.  In  fact,  the  first  change  of  the  Chanson 
mondaine  into  the  typical  madrigal  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  helped  by  the  progress  in 
artistic  merit  of  the  forms  of  the  dance  tunes, 
such  as  were  sung  in  parts  by  voices,  and  by  the 
closely  allied  Frottole  and  Villanelle.  As  early 
as  Arcadelt  and  Festa  rhythmic  definition  of  a 
dance  kind  is  found  in  works  which  are  univer- 
sally recognised  as  madrigals ;  and  as  it  is 
possible  that  composers  did  not  keep  steadily 
in  view  the  particular  class  to  which  after  ages 
would  refer  their  works,  they  wrote  things 
which  they  intended  to  be  madrigals,  but 
which  were  in  reality  pervaded  by  a  dance 
impulse  almost  from  beginning  to  end,  inasmuch 
as  the  harmonies  move  often  together,  and 
form  rhythmic  groups.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  most  serious  masters  of  the  great  period  of 
madrigal  art  evidently  resisted  the  influence  of 
regular  dance  rhythms,  and  in  the  richest  and 
maturest  specimens  of  Marenzio,  Palestrina, 
Yecchi,  and  our  greatest  English  masters,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  the  distinct  rhyth- 
mic grouping  which  implies  a  connection  with 
dance  motions.  But  nevertheless  even  these 
great  masters  owed  something  to  dance  influ- 
ence. For  it  was  the  independence  from  artistic 
responsibility  of  the  early  dance  writers  which 


enabled  them  to  find  out  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  chord  management,  by  modifying  the 
conventional  modes  as  their  instincts  led  them ; 
while  their  more  serious  and  cautious  brethren 
were  being  incessantly  thwarted  in  their  efforts 
by  their  respect  for  the  traditions  of  these  modes. 
And  hence  dance  music  reacted  upon  serious 
music  in  a  secondary  as  well  as  direct  manner, 
since  its  composers  led  the  way  in  finding  out 
the  method  of  balancing  and  grouping  d^ords 
in  the  manner  which  in  modem  music  is 
familiar  in  the  inevitable  treatment  of  Tonic 
and  Dominant  harmonies,  and  in  the  simpler 
branches  of  modulation  of  the  modem  kind. 
This  secondary  influence  the  great  madrigal 
writers. were  not  directly  conscious  of,  however 
much  they  profited  by  it ;  and  the  growth  and 
popularity  of  the  independent  forms  of  Frottola, 
Yillanella,  Balletto,  and  so  forth,  helped  to  keep 
their  art  form  free  firom  the  more  obvious  features 
of  dance  music.  When  the  madrigal  art  came 
to  an  end,  it  was  not  through  its  submitting 
openly  to  the  seductive  simplicity  of  dance 
rhythm,  but  by  passing  into  part-songs  with  a 
definite  tune,  such  as  were  early  typified  in  the 
best  days  by  Dowland's  lovely  and  finished 
works  ;  or  Into  the  English  glee  ;  or  through  its 
being  cormpted  by  the  introduction  of  an  alien 
dramatic  element,  as  by  Monteverde. 

All  such  music,  however,  was  deposed  from 
the  position  it  occupied  prior  to  the  year  1600 
by  the  growth  of  new  inffuences.  Opera,  Ora- 
torio, and  many  other  kinds  of  accompanied 
song,  and  above  all,  instrumental  music,  began 
to  occupy  most  of  the  attention  of  composers. 

In  the  first  beginnings  of  Opera  and  Oratorio 
the  importance  of  dance  rhythm  is  shown  by 
negative  as  well  as  positive  evidence.  In  the 
parts  in  which  composers  aimed  at  pure  decla- 
matory music  the  result,  though  often  expressive, 
is  hopelessly  and  inextricably  indefinite  in  form. 
But  in  most  cases  they  submitted  either  openly 
or  covertly  to  dance  rhythm  in  some  part  or 
other  of  their  works.  In  Cavaliere*s  one  oratorio 
the  connection  of  the  chorus  'Eate  festa  al 
Signers '  with  the  '  Laudi  spirituali'  is  as  obvious 
as  the  connection  of  the  said  Laudi  with  popular 
dance  songs.  For  in  the  Italian  movement,  fos- 
tered by  Neri,  as  in  the  German  movement  in 
favour  of  the  Chorale,  to  which  Luther  gave  the 
impetus,  the  dance  principle  was  only  two  gene- 
rations off.  Both  Chorales  and  Laudi  Spirituali, 
and  the  similar  rhythmic  attempts  of  the  early 
French  Protestants,  were  either  adaptations  of 
popular  songs,  or  avowedly  modelled  on  them ; 
and,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  popular 
songs  attained  their  definite  contour  through 
connection  with  the  dance.  But  besides  this 
implication,  in  Cavaliere's  work  distinct  instrao- 
tions  are  given  for  dancing,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  Peri's  opera  'Euridice,'  which  came 
out  in  the  same  year  (1600).  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Peri  seems  to  have  been  less  susceptible  to 
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the  iiBtfomation  of  dear  dance  rhythm  than  hia 
fellow  composers,  but  the  instructions  he  gives 
are  dear  and  positiye.  The  last  chorus  is 
headed  '  Ballo  a  8/  '  Tutto  il  coro  insieme  oan- 
tano  e  baUano,*  Similarly  Gagliano's  'Dafne' 
(printed  at  Florence  in  1608)  ends  with  a 
<  Ballo. '  Monteverde's  '  Orfeo '  (1 609)  contains 
a  chorus  headed  '  Questo  balleUo  fu  oantato  al 
saono  di  cinque  Yiole/  etc,  and  the  whole  ends 
with  a  '  Moresca  *  which  is  preceded  by  a  chorus 
that  is  to  the  utmost  degree  rhythmic  in  a  dance 
sense.  To  refer  to  the  works  of  LuUi  for  exam- 
ples of  the  influence  is  almost  superfluous,  as 
they  are  so  full  of  dances  and  gesticulation 
that  the  sum  total  of  his  operas  is  more  terpsi- 
ohorean  than  dramatic,  and  this  does  not  only 
apply  to  the  actual  dances  so  called,  but  also  to 
▼ocal  pieces.  Handel,  Rameau,  and  Qluck  used 
their  dance  effects  with  more  discretion  and 
refinement,  and  in  the  later  development  of  Opera 
the  traces  of  dance  and  rhythm  fade  away  in  the 
dramatic  portions  of  the  work  ;  though  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  influence  has  ceased  even  in 
modem  times,  and  positive  independent  dance 
movements  persist  in  making  their  appearance, 
with  complete  irrelevance  in  many  cases,  as  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  people  of  sense  as  to  the 
delight  of  the  fiuhionable  triflers  to  whom  opera- 
houses  are  dear  because  it  has  been  the  fashion 
for  a  century  or  so  for  similar  triflers  to  frequent 
them. 

In  Oratorio  the  dance  influence  maintained  its 
place,  though  of  course  not  so  prominently  as  in 
Opera.  Next  after -Oavaliere,  Carissimi  sub- 
mitted to  its  influence.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  first  Italians  who  frequentiy  showed  the 
power  of  a  definite  rhythmic  figure,  derived  from 
the  dance,  in  giving  go  and  indaiveness  to  both 
choruses  and  solos.  As  instances  may  be  quoted 
the  song  of  Jephthah's  daughter  when  she  comes 
out  to  meet  him — '  Cum  tympanis  et  Ghoris ' — 
after  his  victory,  and  the  solo  and  chorus  de- 
scribing the  king's  feast  at  the  beginning  of 
'Balthazar' — 'Inter  epulas  canori,  exultantes 
sonent  chori'  In  Handel's  oratorios  the  intro- 
duction of  artistic  dance  music  was  common,  and 
the  influence  of  it  is  to  be  traced  elsewhere  as 
well.  But  in  modem  times  the  traditional  con- 
nection of  dance  and  religion  has  Ceased,  except 
in  the  dances  on  Corpus  Christi  day  and  some 
other  festivals  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  and 
oratorios  no  longer  afford  examples  of  minuets 
and  jigs.  But  the  influence  is  still  apparent. 
In  the  first  Baal  Chorus  in  '  Eiyah '  Mendelssohn 
allowed  a  rhythm  of  a  solemn  dance  order  to 
appear,  and  the  same  quality  is  to  be  discerned 
in  the  Pagan  Chorus  in  'St  Paul,'  <0  be 
gradous,  ye  immortals ' ;  while  he  permitted 
himself  to  drift  into  a  dandng  mood,  with  less 
obvious  reason,  in  the  middle  movement  of  the 
symphony  to  the  '  Lobgesang, '  and  in  the  chorus 
*  How  lovely  are  the  messengers '  in  '  St.  PauL' 

The  obligations  of  instrumental  music  to  dance 


rhythm  are  far  greater  than  that  of  any  re- 
spectable form  of  choral  musio.  Almost  all 
modem  instrumental  mudc  till  the  present  time 
may  be  divided  into  that  in  which  tiie  earUabile 
or  singing  dement  predominates,  and  that  in 
which  the  rhythmic  dance  prindple  is  para- 
mount. In  fact,  dance  rhythm  may  be  securely 
asserted  to  have  been  the  immediate  origin  of 
all  instrumental  music.  The  earliest  definite 
instramental  pieces  to  be  found  are  naturally 
short  dances.  A  step  in  the  direction  of  artistic 
effect  was  made  when  two  or  more  dances,  such 
as  a  Pavan  and  a  Galliard,  were  played  one  after 
another  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast  and  balance 
which  was  thereby  obtained.  The  result  of  such 
experiments  was  the  Suite- form,  and  in  the 
artide  on  that  subject  the  question  of  the  direct 
connection  of  the  form  of  art  with  the  Dance  is 
discussed  at  length. 

When  the  more  mature  form  of  the  Sonata 
began  to  develop,  other  forms  of  art  were  ma- 
turing also,  and  had  been  imitated  in  instra- 
mental music.  Madrigals  having  been  *  apt  for 
voices  or  viols '  were  imitated  for  instruments 
alone.  Movements  for  solo  voices  with  accom- 
paniment were  also  being  imitated  in  the  shape 
of  movements  for  instruments,  and  were  rapidly 
devdopinginto  a  distinct  art  form ;  and  again  the 
movement,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  chords 
interspersed  withfiorUure,  such  as  singers  used, 
had  been  developed  by  organists  such  as  Claudio 
Mernlo,  partiy  by  instinct  and  partly  by  imita- 
tion. Most  of  these  forms  were  combined  with 
dance  forms  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Sonata  ; 
and  in  the  artides  on  that  subject,  and  on  Form 
and  Symphony,  the  question  is  discussed  in  de- 
tail. Here  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  more 
than  the  general  aspect  of  the  matter.  Com- 
posers early  came  to  the  point  of  trying  to 
balance  movements  of  a  singing  order  with  dance 
movements.  In  the  early  Yiolin  Sonatas,  such 
as  those  of  Biber  and  Corelli,  dance  prindples 
predominated,  as  was  natural,  since  the  type  of 
the  movements  which  were  sung  was  not  as  yet 
sufficientiy  developed.  But  the  special  fitness 
of  the  violin  for  singing  speedily  complicated  this 
order  of  things,  and  tibe  later  representatives  of 
the  great  Italian  violin  school  moidified  the  types 
of  dance  forms  with  cantabile  and  highly  expres- 
sive passages. 

The  Clavier  Sonata,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
clined for  a  time  towards  a  rhythmic  style.  The 
harpsichord  was  not  fitted  for  eaniabile,  and  the 
best  composers  for  the  instrument  fell  back  upon 
a  dear  rhythmic  principle  as  their  surest  means  of 
effect.  When  the  harpsichord  was  displaced  by 
the  pianoforte  a  change  naturally  followed.  The 
first  movement  came  to  occupy  a  midway  posi- 
tion, sometimes  tending  towaids  dance  rhythms, 
and  sometimes  to  eamUtbile,  and  sometimes  com- 
bining the  two.  The  central  dow  movement 
was  developed  on  the  prindple  of  the  dow 
operatic  aria,  and  adopted  its  fom  and  style. 
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The  last  movement  oontinaed  for  a  long  time  to 
be  a  dance  movement,  often  actoallj  a  gigue,  or 
a  movement  l>a8ed  on  similar ly  definite  rhythms ; 
and  when  there  were  four  movements  the  third 
was  always  decisively  a  danoe  movement.  In  the 
old  style  of  Operatic  Overture,  also  known  as  a 
Symphony,  there  was  at  least  one  distinct  danoe 
movement  This  kind  of  work  developed  into 
the  modem  Orchestral  Symphony,  in  which 
at  least  one  decided  danoe  movement  has  main- 
tained its  position  till  the  present  day,  first 
as  the  familiar  minuet  and  trio,  and  then  in  the 
scherzo,  which  is  its  ofispring,  and  always  im- 
plies a  dance  rhythm.  But  the  fitness  of  a  danoe 
movement  to  end  with  is  palpable,  and  composers 
have  constantly  recognised  the  fact.  Haydn  has 
given  a  strong  example  in  the  last  movement  of 
the  fine  Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  7  of  the 
Salomon  set ;  and  many  others  of  his  Rondos  are 
absolute  danoe  movements.  Among  Mozart's 
the  last  movement  of  the  £b  Symphony  may  be 
pointed  to  ;' among  Beethoven's  the  wild  frenzy 
of  the  last  movement  of  the  Symphony  in  A 
minor.  No.  7.  In  modem  times  tiie  influence 
of  dance  music  upon  the  musical  character  of 
composers  has  become  very  marked.  The  danoe 
which  has  had  the  greatest  influence  of  all  is 
nndoubtedly  the  Waltz,  and  its  ancestor  the 
Liindler.  Beethoven,  Weber,  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, and  Brahms  have  not  only  written  dance 
movements  of  this  kind,  but  show  its  influence 
in  movements  which  are  not  acknowledged  as 
dance  movements.  Even  Wagner  has  written 
one  dance  of  this  kind  in  '  Die  Meistersinger.' 

Many  modem  composers  have  introduced  bona 
fide  national  dance- tunes  into  their  instrumental 
works,  as  Beethoven  did  with  Russian  tunes  in 
the  Rasoumowsky  Quartets.  Some  go  farther, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  example  of  Schubert, 
Brahms,  and  Dvofdk,  and  others  of  note.  For 
they  accept,  as  invaluable  accessories  to  their  art, 
rhythmic  and  characteristio  traits  drawn  from 
the  dances  of  Hungarians,  Scandinavians,  Bohe- 
mians, Slavs,  and  Celts  of  various  nationalities  ; 
and  subjects  which  appear  in  movements  of 
sonatas  and  symphonies  by  famous  composers 
are  sometimes  little  more  than  figures  taken  from 
national  dance-tunes  slightly  disguised  to  adapt 
them  to  the  style  of  the  composer. 

The  connection  of  music  with  gesture  is  a 
question  too  special  and  intricate  to  be  entered 
on  in  detail.  But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  expressive  material 
of  music  is  manifestly  representative  of,  or  cor- 
responding to,  expressive  gestures.  The  branch 
of  dancing  which  consisted  of  such  expressive 
gestures  was  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  but 
it  has  almost  entirely  ceased  to  hold  place  among 
modem  civilised  nations.  In  music  the  traces  of 
it  are  still  to  be  met  with,  both  in  the  finest 
examples  of  Sarabandes,  and  also,  more  subtly, 
in  some  of  the  most  expressive  passages  of  the 
greatest  masters.  o.  H.  H.  P. 


DANOS,  William.  An  English  mnaidan 
whose  name  deserves  preservation  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Philharmonio  Society.  He  was 
bom  in  London  in  1755,  was  [a  violinist  ml 
Drury  Lane,  1771-74,]  in  the  orchestra  of  tho 
Opera  from  1775  to  1798,  and  led  the  band  at  the 
Handel  Conunemoration  of  1790  in  the  absence 
of  Cramer.  He  died  fttll  of  years  and  credit 
June  5,  1840.  The  circular  proposing  the 
meeting  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Philharmonic,  was  issued  by  'Messrs.  Cramer, 
Corri,  k  Dance,'  frt>m  Mr.  Dance's  house,  17 
Manchester  Street,  on  Sunday,  Jan.  17,  1818. 
He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  Directors,  and 
Treasurer.  His  son  Henry  was  secretary  to  the 
society  for  the  first  year,  1818. 

D  ANCLA,  Jean  Baptistk  Chaklbs,  violinist, 
teacher,  and  compoeer,  bom  at  Bagn&res  de 
Bigorre  in  1818,  is  the  last  surviving  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  French  school  of  violin- 
playing.  He  received  instroction  from  Baillot 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  (1828)  and  ultimately 
became  himself  a  professor  at  that  institution 
(1857).  He  was  successful  as  a  soloist  in  the 
'  Sod^t^  dee  Concerts '  and  elsewhere,  and  his 
Quartet  Soir^  <in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his 
younger  brothers  Leopold  (violinist)  and  Arnand 
(violoncellist),  eigoyed  considerable  vogue.  As 
a  composer  he  was  equally  successful,  gaining 
many  prizes,  among  them  the  Prix  Chartier, 
shared  with  Madame  Farrenc,  and  given  for  the 
composition  of  a  piece  of  chamber  music  which 
should  the  '  nearest  approach  to  classic  master- 
pieces.' Tet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  more 
ambitious  among  the  ISO  works  (circa)  which 
he  has  published  are  of  enduring  value.  His 
gift  has  rather  been  that  of  writing  bright  and 
graceful  music  and  of  writing  it  well  for  his 
instrument,  his  minor  compositions  for  violin 
being  veiy  popular.  His  Etudes  are  of  con- 
siderable vflJue  to  teachers,  especially  those 
bearing  the  titie  '  Accentuation  et  ponctnation 
de  Tarchet'  M.  Achille  Rivarde,  professor 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  is  one  of  his 
pupils.  w,  w.  c. 

DANDO,  Joseph  Haydok  Bovbke,  was  bom 
in  Somers  Town,  May  11,  1806.  At  an  early 
age  he  oonunenced  the  study  of  the  violin  under 
hiiB  unde,  Gaetano  BrandL  In  1819  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Mori,  with  whom  he  continued  about 
seven  years.  In  1 8  8 1  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Philharmonic  orchestra.  For  many  yean 
he  filled  the  post  of  leader  of  the  bands  of  the 
Classical  Harmonists  and  Choral  Harmonists 
Societies  (both  now  extinct),  whose  concerts 
were  given  in  the  City.  Dando  was  the  first 
to  introduce  public  performances  of  instrumental 
quartets.  It  is  trae  that  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  a  quartet  occasionally 
formed  part  of  the  programme,  but  no  concerts 
consisting  exclusively  of  quartets  had  before 
been  given.  The  occasion  on  which  the  experi- 
ment was  first  tried  was  a  benefit  concert  got  up 
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by  Dftndo  at  the  Horns  Tayem,  Doctors*  Com- 
mons, on  Sept  28|  1885.  The  programme  was 
entirely  composed  of  quartets,  trios,  etc.  The 
experiment  proved  so  successful  that  two  more 
similar  concerts  were  given  in  October,  each 
proving  more  attractive  than  its  precursor. 
Dando  then  formed  a  party  consisting  of  Henry 
Blagrove,  Henry  Gattie,  Charles  Lucas,  and 
himself,  to  give  regular  series  of  Quartet  Con- 
certs, and  they  commenced  their  enterprise  on 
March  17, 1886,  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms. 
They  continued  their  performances  annually 
until  1842,  when  Blagrove  seceded  from  the 
party,  upon  which  Dando  assumed  the  first 
violin,  the  viola  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
John  Loder.  Thus  constituted  they  removed  to 
Crosby  Hall,  where  they  continued  until  the 
deaths  of  Gattie  and  Loder  in  1868  broke  up 
the  party.  Dando  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  all  the  best  orchestras  until  1875,  when  the 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  becoming  crippled  he  was 
compelled  to  desist  from  performing.  [He  held 
the  post  of  music  master  to  the  Charterhouse 
School  from  1875  until  within  a  short  time  of 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Godalming, 
May  9,  1894,  two  days  before  his  eighty-eighth 
birthday.  He  was  buried  in  Highgate  Cemetery. 
A  full  biography  is  published  in  the  MusioaX 
Herald  for  July  1892.]  w.  h.  h. 

DANICAN.     See  Philibor. 

DANIEL,  Hermann  Adalbert,  a  German 
theologian,  bom  1812  at  Cothen  near  Dessau, 
professor  in  the  University  of  Halle.  His  The- 
$auru8  Hymnologieus  (5  vols.  Loschke,  Leipzig) 
is  a  valuable  work  on  the  history  of  early  church 
music  and  collection  of  hymns.  M.  o.  c. 

DANKERTS,  Ghiselin,  a  native  of  Tholen 
in  Zeeland,  and  a  singer  in  the  Papal  Chapel 
from  1588  to  1565,  when  he  was  pensioned. 
An  eight-part  motet  of  his  composition,  '  Leeta- 
mini  in  Domino,'  is  included  in  Uhlard's  'Con- 
oentus  octo  .  .  .  vocum '  (Augsburg,  1545),  and 
a  six -part  motet  'Tua  est  potentia'  in  the 
'  Selebtissimscantiones  ultra  centum '  (Augsburg, 
1540).  Also  two  books  of  madrigals  for  four, 
five,  and  six  voices,  are  said  to  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Gardano  (Venice,  1559),  [and  two 
madrigals,  *  Fedel  quel  sempre  fui,'  and  '  Scar- 
pella  si  vedra '  are  contained  in  the  collection 
first  published  in  1555  by  Barr^  of  Rome.  See 
Vogel,  BiU,  der  ged,  weUl.  Foealmusik  ItalienaJ] 

Notwithstanding  the  new  school  of  composers, 
already  well  established  in  Rome,  with  Costanzo 
Festa,  Arcadelt,  etc.,  at  its  head,  there  were  still 
many  conservative  musicians  in  that  city,  and 
Dankerts  was  one  of  them,  who  adhered  strictly 
to  the  old  Netherland  school,  and  remained  un- 
influenced by  the  new  art  that  had  grown  up 
around  them.  He  gained  great  celebrity  as  judge 
in  the  dispute  between  two  ecclesiastical  musi- 
cians, Yicentino  and  Lusitano,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  scales  on  which  the  music  of  their  time  was 
constructed.    Dankerts  was  obliged  to  defend  his 


verdict  against  Yicentino,  in  a  learned  and  ex- 
haustive treatise  on  the  matter  in  dispute,  the 
original  MS.  of  which  is  preserved  in  Uio  Yalli- 
cellan  libraiy  at  Rome.  A  ftiU  account  of  this 
controversy  is  given  by  Hawkins.     J.  r.  8.  B. 

DANNELEY,  John  Feltham,  bom  at  Oak- 
ingham,  Berkshire,  in  1786,  was  the  second  son 
of  a  lay-derk  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 
At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  studied  thorough-bass 
under  Samuel  Webbe,  and  the  pianoforte,  first 
under  Charles  Knyvett  and  afterwards  under 
Woelfl  and  Charles  Neate.  He  resided  with 
his  mother  at  Odiham  until  he  reached  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  when  he  established  himself 
at  Ipswich  as  a  teacher  of  music,  and  in  a  few 
years  became  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Maiy 
of  the  Tower  in  that  town.  In  1816  he  visited 
Paris,  and  studied  under  Antoine  Reicha.  Dan- 
neley  published  in  1820,  Elementary  Principles 
of  Thorougk-baas,  etc. ;  in  1825,  Ai^  Fneyclo- 
paedia  or  DicHona/ry  of  Music;  and  in  1826, 
A  Mueical  Orammar,  He  died  in  London  in 
1886.  w.  H.  H. 

DANNREUTHER,  Edward  George,  bom 
Nov.  4,  1844,  at  Strasburg.  When  five  years 
old  was  taken  to  Cincinnati,  U.S.,  where  he 
learned  music  from  F.  L.  Ritter.  In  1859 
entered  the  Conservatorium  at  Leipzig,  and  re- 
mained there  till  1868,  under  Moscheles,  Haupt- 
mann,  and  Richter.  From  Leipzig  he  removed 
to  London,  where  he  has  since  resided  (except- 
ing two  professional  visits  to  the  United  States), 
and  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  musicians 
of  the  metropolis,  well  known  as  a  pianoforte 
player  and  teacher,  litt^ateur  and  lecturer,  and 
a  strong  supporter  of  progress  in  music.  He  is 
especially  Imown  as  the  Mend  and  champion  of 
Wagner.  His  first  public  appearance  in  Eng- 
land was  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  April  11,  1868, 
when  he  played  Chopin's  F  minor  concerto  (for 
the  first  time  in  its  entirety  in  England).  He 
founded  the  Wagner  Society  in  1872,  and  con- 
ducted its  two  series  of  concerts  in  1878  and 
1874.  He  was  also  a  warm  promoter  of  the 
Wagner  Festival  in  1877,  translated  his  Mime 
of  the  Future  (Schott,  1872)  and  others  of  the 
prose  works,  such  as  On  Condueting,  Beethoven, 
etc.,  and  received  Wagner  in  his  house  during 
his  stay  in  London.  An  interesting  set  of  papers 
in  the  Monthly  Musical  Hecord  of  1872  was  re- 
published in  1904,  on  Wagner  and  the  Reform 
of  the  Opera,  He  was  the  first  to  play  the  con< 
certos  of  Grieg  in  A  minor,  Liszt  in  A,  and 
Tchaikovsky  in  B  flat  minor  (Crystal  Palace, 
1874  and  1876).  He  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  pianoforte  in  the  Roysd  College  of  Music 
in  1895. 

But  whOe  Mr.  Dannreuther  is  an  earnest 
apostle  of  the  new  school,  he  is  no  less  zealous 
for  the  old,  as  the  range  of  the  programmes  of 
his  well-known  chamber  concerts,  given  at  his 
house  in  Orme  Square,  Bayswater,  from  1874 
to  1898,  his  own  able  interpretations  of  Bach 
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Mid  Beethoven,  his  lectures  on  Bach,  Mosart, 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  Schumann,  and  Wagner  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  his  article  on  Beethoven 
in  MacmvUlaiCs  Mdgaaine  (July  1876),  abund- 
antly prove.  His  treatise  on  ifimeoZ  Omam^nto- 
tion  (one  of  Kovello's  Primers)  is  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject.  Dannreuther's  published 
compositions  consist  of  two  sets  of  songs  and 
one  of  duets. 

DANZI,  Fkanobsoa.  See  Lbbbun,  Madams. 

DANZI,  Fbanz,  composer  and  violoncellist, 
bom  at  Mumheim,  May  15, 1768,  studied  chiefly 
nnder  his  father,  first  violoncellist  to  the  Elector 
Palatine,  and  in  composition  under  the  Abb^ 
Yogler.  At  fifteen  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Elector's  band.  In  1778  the  band  was  trans> 
ferred  to  Munich,  and  there  Danzi  produced 
his  first  opera  'Die  Mittemachtsstunde,'  which 
was  followed  by  *Der  Euss,'  'Cleopatra,' 
'Iphigenia,'  and  others.  In  1790  he  married 
Marguerite  Marchand,  a  distinguished  singer, - 
and  in  the  following  year  started  with  her  on 
a  professional  tour  which  lasted  six  years.  At 
Pngue  and  Leipzig  he  conducted  the  perform- 
ances by  Guardassoni's  Italian  company,  and 
his  wife  was  especially  successful  in  the  po^  of 
Susanna  in  '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and  Caroline, 
and  Nina,  in  '  II  Matrimonio  Segreto.'  They 
were  also  &vourably  received  in  Italy,  especially 
at  Venice  and  Florence.  In  1 797  they  returned 
to  Munich,  where  Mme.  Danzi  died  in  1799. 
Her  husband  soon  after  resigned  his  post  of 
vice-capellmeister  to  the  Elector,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  in  1798.  In  1807  he  was  ap- 
pointed capellmeister  to  the  King  of  Wiirtem- 
beig,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  leave  Stuttgart 
on  account  of  the  political  changes  in  that  part 
of  Germany.  He  then  became  capellmeister 
at  Carlsruhe,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 
April  18,  1826.  He  composed  eleven  operas, 
besides  a  mass  of  orchestral,  chamber,  and 
church  music.  For  list  see  the  QuelUn-Lexikon. 
None  of  it  has  survived.  He  was  a  sound 
musician,  but  strained  too  much  after  orchestral 
effects.  He  was  an  excellent  teacher  of  singing, 
and  his  '  Singing  Exercises '  were  used  for  long 
after  his  death  and  form  his  most  permanent 
work.  M.  0.  0. 

DAQUIN,  Louis -Claude,  bom  in  Paris, 
July  4,  1694,  died  there  June  15,  1772 ;  was 
a  pupil  of  Marchand ;  was  organist  of  St. 
Antoine  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  of 
St  Paul  from  about  1727  until  his  death.  His 
first  book  of  harpsichord  pieces,  which  contains 
the  famous  'Coucou,'  was  published  in  1785 ; 
it  was  reprinted  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Trisar  des 
Pianiates.  Two  books,  on  music  and  poetry 
respectively,  appeared  in  1752  and  1758  ;  they 
are  LeUres  sur  les  hommss  UUbrts  dams  lea 
Bciences^  eta,  and  SUele  liUSraire  de  LouU  XV., 
etc.  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  by  L.-C. 
Daquin,  or  his  son,  Pierre-Louis.  The  father 
also  composed  a  '  Nouveau  livre  de  Noels '  con- 


sisting of  harpsichord  pieces,  of  which  the 
greater  part  could  be  performed  on  violins, 
flutes,  oboes,  etc  m. 

DABG0MIJ3KY,  Alsxakdsb  Ssbgbiyioh, 
was  bom  Feb.  14,  1818,  on  a  country  property 
in  the  government  of  Toula,  whither  his  parents 
had  fled  from  their  own  home  near  Smolensk, 
during  the  French  invasion  of  1812.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  this  ftiture  master  of 
declamation  only  began  to  articulate  at  five 
years  of  age.  Dargon^jsky  was  educated  in  St. 
Petersburg.  At  six  he  received  his  first  in- 
straction  on  the  piano,  and  two  years  later 
began  the  violin.  At  eleven  he  had  already 
made  some  attempts  at  composition.  HIb  edu- 
cation completed,  he  entered,  in  1881,  the  Con- 
trol Department,  but  retired  altogether  firom  the 
Government  service  four  years  later.  Dargom^j- 
sky  was  of  good  family,  and  mixed  in  fiishion- 
able  society,  where  he  became  well  known  as  an 
amateur  pianist  and  as  the  composer  of  pleasing 
drawing-room  songs.  In  1888  a  chance  meeting 
with  Glinka  gave  a  more  serious  impulse  to  his 
musical  talents.  Dargomijsky  was  nine  years 
younger  than  the  composer  of  '  A  Life  for  the 
Tsar, '  yet  for  a  time  these  two  stood  side  by  side, 
isolated  figures  on  the  horizon  of  the  Russian 
musical  world.  Taken  together  they  make  up 
the  sum- total  of  the  national  character.  Glinka 
had  the  versatility  and  spontaneity  we  are  ac- 
customed to  associate  with  the  Slav  tempera- 
ment ;  Dargomijsky  had  not  less  imagination, 
but  was  more  reflective.  Glinka's  music  is 
ideaHstic  and  lyrical ;  Daigom^sky's  realistio 
and  dramatic.  Glinka  was  not  devoid  of  wit ; 
but  Dargom^sk/s  humour  is  full-flavoured  and 
racy  of  tiie  soil.  Glinka  lent  Dargon^jsky  the 
famous  note-books  containing  the  exercises  in 
harmony  which  he  had  worked  out  with  Professor 
Dehn  in  Berlin.  This  was  all  the  theoretical 
training  Dargomysky  ever  received,  but  it  so 
far  strengthened  his  technical  knowledge  that 
he  set  to  work  on  an  opera  'Esmeralda,'  the 
French  libretto  of  which  was  taken  from  Victor 
Hugo's  'Notre  Dame  de  Paris.'  Completed  and 
translated  into  Russian  in  1889,  this  work  was 
not  accepted  by  the  directors  of  the  Imperial 
Opera  until  1847.  Although  these  eight  years 
of  suspense  undoubtedly  discouraged  Daigom^'- 
sky  and  retarded  his  development,  he  still  had 
courage  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  music 
'Esmeralda'  is  light  opera  in  the  style  of  Auber 
or  Hal^vy,  but  in  the  dramatic  scenes  there  is 
already  some  evidence  of  that  'language  of  troth 
and  force '  which  he  afterwards  developed  in  his 
magnwm  opus  'The  Stone  Guest.'  A  cantata 
on  Poushkin's  dramatic  poem  '  The  Triumph  of 
Bacchus,'  begun  in  1842,  and  transformed  into 
a  ballet-opera  in  1848,  was  never  given  in  its 
entirety.  Dargomijsky 's  letters,  highly  interest- 
ing and  full  of  thought,  written  during  a  short 
visit  to  Paris  in  1844-45,  show  that  his  views 
of  music  were  greatly  in  advance  of  his  time^ 
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and  free  frt>m  the  inflnenoe  of  popular  decree. 
'The  Roussalka*  (The  Water-Sprite),  libretto 
from  Poushkin's  dramatic  national  legend,  was 
a  far  stronger  work  than  '  Esmeralda.'  It  was 
first  performed  at  the  Mariinskj  Theatre,  St. 
Petersburg,  in  1856,  but  proved  too  novel  in 
form  and  treatment  to  please  a  public  iniatuated 
with  Italian  opera.  Besides  adding  the  element 
of  humour  to  national  opera,  Dargom^skj  made 
a  special  feature  in  '  The  Boussalka '  of  melodic 
recitative,  in  which  he  altogether  surpassed 
Glinka  as  regards  emotional  expression.  The 
comparative  fiulure  of  'The  Boussalka'  dis- 
couraged the  composer  from  undertaking  any  new 
operatic  work  between  1856  and  1860 ;  but  this 
period  was  devoted  chiefly  to  song- writing,  a  form 
of  art  in  which  he  excelled  all  his  Russian  prede- 
cessors. His  songs  are  extraordinarily  varied 
in  style  and  contents.  He  has  left  a  long  series 
of  graoefid  and  elegiac  songs,  and  some  in- 
imitably humorous  ones,  in  which  he  satirises 
the  follies  and  vanities  of  the  tchinovnik,  or 
Russian  official.  In  his  oriental  songs  he  is 
not  content  with  mere  local  colour  and  tricks 
of  style,  but  breathes  the  very  spirit  and  passion 
of  the  East  ('An  Eastern  Song,'  'I  think 
that  thou  wert  bom  for  this,*  and  '  O  Maid  my 
Rose').  Wonderful  laconic  force  and  stirring 
emotion  characterise  his  great  dramatic  ballads 
('  Knight- Errant '  and  *  The  Old  Corporal ')  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  compare  them  with  the 
ballads  of  Schubert  and  Schumann.  In  1864 
Dargom^jsky  went  abroad,  taking  with  him  the 
scores  of  '  The  Boussalka '  and  of  three  highly 
original  orchestral  fantasias  :  the  Little-Bussian 
' Kazachok,' a '  Bussian  Legend '  and  the  'Dance 
of  Mummers.'  In  France  and  Germany  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  hearing ;  but  in  Belgium, 
then — as  later — hospitably  disposed  towards 
the  Bussian  School,  his  music  was  enthusiastic- 
ally received.  During  this  journey  the  composer 
spent  a  few  days  in  London,  and  was  favourably 
impressed  by  the  capital.  On  his  return  to 
Bussia,  Dargomijsky  became  closely  associated 
with  Balakirev  and  his  disciples,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  formation  of  a  national  and 
progressive  school.  Under  the  more  liberal 
regime  of  Alexander  II.,  the  period  between 
1860  and  1870  was  characterised  by  new  ideals, 
new  standards,  and  freer  modes  of  expression, 
alike  in  literature  and  in  art.  In  Bussia,  at 
least,  the  desire  for  artistic  reform  was  the 
logical  accompaniment  of  a  similar  impulse  in 
the  political  and  social  world.  The  programme 
of  the  New  School,  which  was  its  formal  protest 
against  an  exaggerated  respect  for  tradition,  is 
set  forth  in  detail  in  Cui's  pamphlet '  La  musique 
en  Bussie.'  A  similar  dissatisfaction  with  the 
accepted  forms  of  opera  was  also  being  expressed 
by  Wagner.  But  the  Wagnerian  programme 
was  in  many  respects  contrary  to  the  Bussian 
taste  and  temperament.  The  New  School  did 
not  hold  with  the  primary  importance  which 


the  German  master  gave  to  the  orchestra.  For 
them,  too,  there  existed  a  special  means  of 
salvation  from  all  that  had  become  jejune  and 
staled  by  convention  :  Glinka,  out  of  the  primi- 
tive elements  of  the  folk-music,  had  created  a 
new  and  polished  musical  idiom,  which  every 
Bussian  could  understand.  Each  member  of 
the  New  School  endeavoured  to  work  out  the 
principle  of  reformation  for  himself,  guided, 
however,  by  the  dominant  idea  that  the  human 
voice  should  remain  the  interpreter  of  the  com- 
poser's intention,  while  the  orchestra  should  be 
regarded  as  a  means  of  supplementing  and  en- 
hancing the  vocal  music.  Guided  by  these 
principles,  Dargomijsky  created  his  last  opera 
'  The  Stone  Guest '  (Don  Juan),  sometimes  called 
*  The  Gospel  of  the  New  School'  This  work 
represents  the  final  stage  of  his  development, 
when  he  had  come  to  use  with  great  power 
and  facility  the  realistic  language  of  'The 
Boussalka'  and  of  his  finest  songs.  But 
in  following  out  his  own  dictum  that  'the 
sound  must  express,  or  echo,  the  word,'  he 
evolved  a  new  operatic  form  which  necessitated 
the  abandonment  of  the  traditional  divisions. 
Lenz  described  this  opera  as  'a  recitative  in 
three  acts.'  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the 
characters  repress  themselves  in  that  'melos' 
or  '  mezzo-recitative '  which  is  neither  song  nor 
speech,  but  the  connecting  link  between  the 
two.  Dargom^sky's  respect  for  'the  word,' 
and  his  passion  for  realistic  expression  had 
led  him,  by  completely  independent  methods, 
to  a  reformation  as  radical  as  that  of  Wagner 
himself.  The  story  of  Don  Juan,  as  told  by 
Poushkin,  agrees  only  in  its  broad  outline  with 
Mozart's  libretto ;  but  it  .gains  in  dramatic 
force  in  the  hands  of  a  great  poet.  Dargom^- 
sky  has  set  the  text  precisely  as  it  originally 
stood,  and  although  this  tends  to  a  lack  of 
scenic  variety,  there  is  a  compensating  intensity 
of  emotional  interest,  while  the  psychological 
delineation  is  subtle  and  profound.  Dargo- 
mijsky died  in  Jan.  1869,  and  on  his  deathbed 
entrusted  the  instrumentation  of  his  opera  to 
Bimsky-Eorsakov,  who  carried  it  out  in  strict 
accordance  with  his  directions.  The  composer 
had  fixed  SOOO  roubles  (about  £830)  as  the 
price  of  his  work,  but  an  obsolete  law  made  it 
illegal  for  a  native  composer  to  receive  more 
than  £160  for  an  opera.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Vladimir  Stassov,  the  sum  was  raised  by  public 
subscription,  and  '  The  Stone  Guest '  was  per- 
formed in  1872.  It  did  not  appeal  to  a  public 
accustomed  only  to  Italian  cantilena.  The  ideals 
which  it  embodied  have  exercised  considerable 
influence  upon  the  subsequent  development  of 
national  opera,  but  time  has  not  assured  the 
popularity  of  'The  Stone  Guest'  In  spite  of 
its  sobriquet,  this  '  Gospel '  has  never  been  ac- 
cepted in  its  entirety.  Borodin  and  Moussorg- 
sky  revered  it,  but  neither  conformed  strictly 
to  its  principles  ;  while  Gui,  Bimsky-Eorsakov, 
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GlazounoY,  and  LUdov  have  gradually  drawn 
away  from  this  work  which  onoe  seemed  deetined 
to  be  the  rallying-poiut  of  the  entire  Russian 
School  Yet  the  faithful  adherents  of  *The 
Stone  Guest '  still  belieye  that  the  20th  century 
may  witness  its  vindication  and  triumph. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dargomjjsky's  chief 
works,  to  which  no  opus -numbers  are  at- 
tached : ^  OPKBATIO  WOKD 


'■onosldA.' Ubmtto  from  VUstat  Hofoli  JTttrm  JkHm 4t  PmH$. 
'Th«  Triumph  of  BMjdiiu.'    Taxi  bj  FWuhkln.    An  opnA-lMltoi  la 

one  aot  and  two  tablaMx. 
Th«  RoiuHktk*.'  Ubratto  from  m  dmmaMo  IwIUd  bj  Pouriikta. 
'     «,'  an  unAnlahod  telrr  opOT*. 

Orlik  Mid  Koohubay  from  ths  nnflntahsd  optn  * 


'  RogdMie,'  an  unAnlahad  teirr  opwa. 

Daat  for  Orlik  and  Koohubay  from  tha  nnflntahad  opata  *  KaMma.' 

'  Kamannol  Qtet,'  *Tha  Stona  Onaat.'  in  tlirea  acta.    librano  bf 


Pouahkin. 


B.  VOCAL  WORKS.  80MOS,  00. 


Bl. 


ThraaTrioa. 

TwoQoartata. 

Twalva  Trtoa  or  Chomaaa  (Aa  *  Patanbm  8a 

Aboat  nlnaty  aongs  for  Toloa  and  ptanoforla  a 

0.  FOB  riAiroroBTB 

•TMantaUa  SUt*.*  for  four  banda. 

D.  0BCHS8TBAL  WOEH 
9ba  UtUa-BuHiaa '  Kaaaahok.' 
'Baba-Taga,'  an  orehaatral  ffcntaala. 
*TlM  Oanea  of  Mmnmara.'  j^  -jg^ 

DASH.  The  sign  of  ataeecUo,  written  thus 
(f),  and  placed  under  or  over  a  note  to  indicate 
that  the  duration  of  the  sound  is  to  be  as  short 
as  possible,  the  value  of  the  note  being  completed 
by  an  interval  of  silence  ;  for  example— 
Written,  Ptr/ormsd. 

f  1  Z  i  r?  « = > m <=- 


A  round  dot  (•)  is  also  used  for  a  similar  purpose, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  notes  marked  with 
dots  should  be  less  ataceato  than  those  with 
dashes,  being  shortened  about  one  half,  thus — 
Written.  Performed, 


This  distinction,  which  is  enforced  by  all  the 
most  celebrated  teachers  of  modem  times,  such 
as  Clementi,  Czemy,  and  others,  is,  strange  to 
say,  often  ignored  by  modem  editors  of  classical 
compositions,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  such 
valuable  and  conscientious  editions  of  Beethoven's 
works  as  those  of  Von  Btiiow  ('  Instmctive  Aus- 
gabe' ;  Cotta,  Stuttgart),  Pauer  (Augener  &  Co., 
London),  and  others,  only  one  sign  should  have 
been  employed  for  the  two  effects.  That  Beet- 
hoven himself  considered  the  distinction  of 
importance  is  proved  by  various  corrections  by 
his  hand  of  the  orchestral  parts  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony,  still  extant,  and  also  by  a  letter 
written  in  1825  to  Oarl  Holz,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressly insists  that  'MP  and  Pf  f  ^  i^ot  a 
matter  of  indifference. '  See  Nottebohm's  Beet- 
hoviaTuiy  No.  xxv.  in  which  extracts  are  given 
from  several  of  Beethoven's  works,  with  the  signs 
of  staccato  as  originally  marked  by  himself.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  effort  ought  to 
be  made,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  Beethoven, 
to  ascertain  what  were  the  intentions  of  the 


composer  on  a  point  so  essential  to   ootrect 
phrasing.      f-  t. 

DAUBLAINE  ET  OALLIKET.  Organ- 
buildersestablished  in  Paris  in  1888  as  Daablaine 
&  Cie.  In  1889  the  firm  was  joined  by  Louis 
Callinet  (b.  1797)  member  of  an  old  Aloi^H^ii 
family  of  organ-builders.  But  he  brought  bad 
fortune  to  the  house,  for  in  1848  or  1844,  in  a 
fit  of  rage,  excited  by  some  dispute,  Callinet 
destroyed  all  the  work  which  he  and  his  partners 
had  just  added  to  the  organ  at  St  Sulpioe.  After 
this  feat  he  retired  to  Cavaill^'s  fiactory  aa  a 
mere  joumeyman.  Barker  then  took  the  lead 
at  Daublaine's  and  under  him  the  S.  Bostache 
organ  was  built,  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  in  1845. 
The  same  year  the  firm  became  Ducroqnet  k 
Cie;  they  built  a  new  organ  at  S.  Eostache, 
and  exhibited  at  Hyde  Park  in  1851,  obtaining 
a  council  medal  and  the  decoration  of  the  L^on 
of  Honour.  In  1855  Ducroquet  was  saooeeded 
by  a  Soci^t^  anonyme,  and  that  again  by  Merklin, 
Schiitze,  et  Cie.  The  business  is  now  carried  on 
by  Merklin  alone,  whose  principal  factory  is  at 
Lyons,  with  a  branch  in  Paris.  Y.  DS  p. 

DAUGHTER  OF  ST.  MAEK,  THE.  An 
opera  in  three  acts,  founded  on  '  La  reine  de 
Chypre,*  words  by  Bunn,  music  by  Balfe  ;  pro- 
duced at  Drory  Lane,  Nov.  27,  1844. 

DAUNEY,  William,  son  of  William  Dauney 
of  Falmouth,  Jamaica,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen, 
Oct  27, 1800.  He  commenced  his  education  at 
Dulwich,  and  completed  it  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  On  June  18,  1828,  he  was  called 
to  the  Scottish  Bar.  He  found  in  the  Advocates' 
Library  at  Edinburgh  a  MS.  collection  of  music, 
written  between  1614  and  1620,  and  known  as  the 
Skene  Manuscript  It  consists  of  114  English 
and  Scottish  ballad,  song,  and  dance  tunes, 
written  in  tablaturo.  This  manuscript  Dauney 
deciphered  and  published  in  1838  in  a  4 to  voL 
under  the  title  of  'Ancient  Scottish  Melodies 
from  a  manuscript  of  the  reign  of  James  VL' 
He  accompanied  it  with  a  long  and  ably  written 

*  Dissertation  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the 
music  of  Scotland,'  and  some  interesting  docu- 
ments. The  work  is  valuable  as  showing  the 
(probably)  earliest  versions  of  such  tunes  as 

*  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,*  *John  Anderson  my 
jo,'  *  Adieu,  Dundee,'  etc.  Shortly  after  1888 
Dauney  quitted  Scotland  for  Demerara,  where 
he  became  Solicitor-General  for  British  Guiana. 
He  died  at  Georgetown,  Demerara,  July  28, 
1848.  w.  H.  H. 

DAUVERGNE,  Antoine,  violin  player  and 
composer,  bom  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  Oct.  4, 
1713.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father,  leader  of 
the  band  at  Clermont  In  1789  he  went  to 
Paris  to  complete  his  studies,  and  very  soon 
played  with  success  at  the  Concert  Spiritual 
and  entered  the  band  of  the  King  and  of  the 
Opera.  It  is,  however,  more  as  a  composer  of 
operas  than  as  a  violin  player  that  Dauveigne 
claims  our  attention.    Up  to  his  time  an  op^ 
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oomiqae  meant  merely  a  yaadeville,  a  oomio 
play  intenpereed  with  couplets.  In  his  first  opera, 
*  Les  Troqueurs'  (1753),  Dauveigne  adopted  the 
forms  of  the  Italian  intermezzi,  retaining,  how- 
ever, spoken  dialogue  in  place  of  recitative,  and 
thereby  Introduced  that  class  of  dramatic  works, 
in  which  French  composers  have  ever  since  been 
so  eminently  suoceasfiil.  Dauveigne  wrote  fifteen 
operas  in  all,  nine  of  which  and  a  ballet  *  Les 
Amours  de  Temp^ '  are  extant  (see  QueUen-Lead- 
kon).  F^tis  also  enumerates  fifteen  motets  of 
his  composition,  sonatas  for  the  violin  (1789), 
trios  for  two  violins  and  bass  (1740),  and  two 
sets  of  symphonies  in  four  parts  (1760). 

In  1 755  Dauvergne  bought  the  appointment  of 
composer  to  the  King  and  the  next  presentation 
as  master  of  the  band.  From  1751  he  conducted 
the  Opera,  from  1762  the  Concert  Spirituel,  and 
from  1 769  to  1776  was  Surintendant  de  musique ; 
and  finally,  with  some  interruptions,  became 
manager  of  the  Opera.  He  retired  to  Lyons  in 
1790,  and  died  there  Feb.  12,  1797.       P.  D. 

DAVENPORT,  Francis  William,  bom  1 847 
at  Wilderslowe,  near  Derby,  was  educated  at 
University  College,  Oxford.  He  studied  music 
under  Sir  George  Macfarren,  whose  only  daughter 
he  married ;  was  appointed  a  Professor  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  1879,  and  subse- 
quently Examiner  for  the  Local  Examinations 
in  connection  therewith.  In  1882  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  Professor  at  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music.  Mr.  Davenport's  compositions  include 
Symphonies,  No.  1  in  D  minor  (1st  prize  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  Competition,  1876),  No.  2  in 
0  ;  Overture  *  Twelfth  Night,'  Viard-Louis  Con- 
certs, 1879  ;  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  Orchestra, 
Crystal  Palace,  Nov.  1,  1879  ;  six  pieces  for 
piano  and  violoncello,  some  of  which  were  given 
at  the  Popular  Concert,  Nov.  24,  1879  ;  four 
pieces  for  same  ;  a  Trio  in  Bt^,  Popular  Concerts, 
Jan.  31,  1881,  and  again  in  1882  ;  two  Part 
Bongs — '  Phyllis  is  my  only  joy,'  and  *  Sweet 
day,  so  cool ' ;  a  Christmas  carol,  *  Hark,  hear 
you  not ' ;  three  songs  and  many  works  in  MS. 
He  has  written  several  books  on  music,  viz. 
EUmenis  of  MugU  (1884),  EUmerUs  o/Mamumy 
and  CowUerpoint  (1886),  and  Cfuide  for  Piano- 
forte StvdenU  (witii  Percy  Baker,  1891).     a.  a 

DAVID,  FfcLiciBN  C68AR,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  French  composers,  was  bom  April 
18,  1810,  at  Cadenet  (Vauduse),  in  the  south 
of  France.  His  father  was  an  accomplished 
musical  amateur,  and  it  is  said  that  F^liden  at 
the  age  of  two  evinced  his  musical  taste  by 
shouts  of  applause  at  his  Other's  performances 
on  the  fiddle.  At  the  age  of  four  the  boy  was 
able  to  catch  a  tune.  IVo  years  later  Gamier, 
first  oboe  at  the  Paris  Opera,  happened  to  hear 
the  child  sing,  and  strongly  advised  his  mother 
to  cultivate  F^liden's  talent  Soon  afterwards 
the  family  removed  to  Aix,  where  David  attended 
the  Mattrise  (school)  du  Saint  Sauveur,  and  be- 
came a  chorister  at  the  cathedral.     He  is  said 


to  have  composed  hymns,  motets,  and  other 
works  at  this  early  period,  and  a  quartet  for 
strings,  written  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  is  still 
preserved  at  the  Mattrise.  In  1825  he  went 
to  the  Jesuit  college  at  Aix  to  complete  his 
studies.  Here  he  continued  his  music,  and  ac- 
quired some  skill  on  the  violin.  He  also  de- 
veloped an  astonishing  memory  for  music,  which 
enabled  him  to  retain  many  pieces  by  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Cherabini,  and  Lesueur,  by  heart. 
When  he  left  the  college,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
want  of  means  compelled  him  to  enter  the 
office  of  his  sister's  husband,  a  lawyer,  but  he 
soon  afterwards  accepted  the  appointment  of 
second  conductor  at  the  Aix  theatre,  which  he 
occupied  till  1829,  when  the  position  of  maltre 
de  chapelle  at  St.  Sauveur  was  offered  to  him. 
During  the  one  year  he  occupied  this  place  he 
wrote  several  compositions  for  the  choir  of  the 
church  ;  one  of  these,  a '  Beatus  Vir,'  afterwards 
excited  the  admiration  of  CherabinL 

In  1830  David  went  to  Paris  to  finish  his 
musical  education.  He  had  a  small  allowance 
from  his  uncle,  but  his  wants  were  moderate 
and  his  enthusiasm  great.  Cherubini  received 
him  kindly,  and  under  his  auspices  David 
entered  the  Conservatoire,  and  studied  harmony 
under  Millot.  He  also  took  private  lessons 
from  R^ber,  and  thus  accomplished  his  course 
of  harmony  within  six  months.  He  then 
entered  the  class  of  F^tis  for  counterpoint  and 
fugue.  An  'Ave  verum'  composed  at  this 
time  proves  his  successful  advance.  On  the 
withdrawal  of  his  allowance  David  had  to  sup- 
port himself  by  giving  lessons.  At  the  same 
period  he  narrowly  escaped  the  conscription. 

In  1881  we  have  to  date  an  important  event 
in  our  composer's  life,  viz.  his  joining  the  St. 
Simoniens.  David  lived  for  some  time  in  the 
kind  of  convent  presided  over  by  the  P^re  En- 
fantin,  and  to  his  music  were  sung  the  hymns 
which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  religious 
and  domestic  occupations  of  the  brethren.  When, 
in  1833,  the  brotlierhood  was  dissolved,  David 
joined  a  small  group  of  the  dispersed  members, 
who  travelled  south,  and  were  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  their  co-religionists  at  Lyons  and 
Marseilles.  The  music  fell  to  our  composer's 
share,  and  several  of  his  choruses  were  received 
with  great  applause. 

At  Marseilles  David  embarked  for  the  East, 
where  he  remained  for  several  years,  at  Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land. 
The  impressions  thus  received  were  of  lasting 
influence  on  his  talent  He  managed  wherever 
he  went  to  take  with  him  a  piano,  the  gift  of 
an  admiring  manufacturer  at  Lyons.  Soon 
after  his  return,  in  1835,  he  published  a  collec- 
tion of  'Melodies  orientales'  for  piano.  In 
spite  of  the  melodious  charm  and  exquisite 
workmanship  of  these  pieces  they  met  with 
total  neglect,  and  the  disappointed  composer 
I  left  Paris  for  several  years,  and  lived  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Ignj,  rarely  yisitiiig  the 
capital  Two  symphoniea,  twenty-four  quintets 
for  strings,  two  nonets  for  wind,  and  numerous 
songs  (one  of  which  latter,  '  Les  Hirondelles/ 
was  at  one  time  very  popular  in  England) 
belong  to  this  period.  One  of  his  symphonies, 
in  F,  was  in  1888  performed  at  the  Valentino 
concerts,  but  without  success.  In  1841  Dayid 
again  settled  in  Paris,  and  his  name  began  to 
become  more  fismuliar  to  the  public,  owing  to  the 
rendering  of  some  of  his  songs  by  Walter,  the 
tenor.  But  his  chief  fiune  is  founded  on  a  work 
of  very  different  import  and  dimensions — his 
< Ode- symphonic'  'Le  Desert' — in  which  he 
embodied  the  impressions  of  iiis  life  in  the 
East,  and  which  was  produced  Dec.  8,  1844. 
The  form  of  this  composition  is  difficult  to 
define.  Berlioz  might  have  called  it  a  '  mflo- 
logue.'  It  consists  of  three  parts  subdivided 
into  several  vocal  and  orchestral  movements, 
each  introduced  by  some  lines  of  descriptive 
recitation.  The  subject  is  the  mighty  desert 
itself,  with  all  its  gloom  and  grandeur.  On 
this  background  is  depicted  a  caravan  in  various 
situations,  singing  a  hymn  of  fanatic  devotion 
to  Allah,  battling  with  the  simoom,  and  resting 
in  the  evening  by  the  fountain  of  the  oasis. 
Whatever  one's  abstract  opinion  of  programme- 
music  may  be,  one  cannot  help  recognising  in 
the  *  D^rt '  a  highly  remarkable  work  of  its 
kind.  The  vast  monotony  of  the  sandy  plain, 
indicated  by  the  reiterated  C  in  the  introduc- 
tion, the  opening  prayer  to  Allah,  the  'Danse 
des  Alm^,'  the  chant  of  the  Muezzin,  founded 
on  a  genuine  Arabic  melody — are  rendered  with 
a  vividness  of  descriptive  power  rarely  equalled 
by  much  greater  musicians.  David,  indeed,  is 
almost  the  only  composer  of  his  country  who 
can  lay  claim  to  genuine  local  colour.  His 
Arabs  are  Arabs,  not  Frenchmen  in  disguise. 

The  *  D^ert '  was  written  in  three  months. 
It  was  the  product  of  spontaneous  inspiration, 
and  to  this  circumstance  its  enormous  success 
is  mainly  due.  None  of  David's  subsequent 
works  have  approached  it  in  popularity.  *  Le 
D^rt'  was  followed,  in  1846,  by  'Moise  an 
Sinai,'  an  oratorio  written  in  Germany,  where 
David  had  gone  on  a  concert-tour,  and  where 
he  met  with  much  enthusiasm  not  unmixed  with 
adverse  criticism.  'Moise,'  originally  destined 
for  Vienna,  was  performed  in  Paris,  its  success 
compared  with  that  of  its  predecessor  being  a 
decided  anti-climax.  The  next  work  is  a  second 
descriptive  symphony,  *  Ghristophe  Colomb ' 
(1847),  and  its  success  again  was  anything  but 
brilliant  *Eden,  a  Mystery,'  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Op^ra  in  1848,  but  failed  to 
attract  attention  during  that  stormy  political 
epoch.  His  first  genuine  success  since  1844 
DaWd  achieved  with  an  op^ra  comique,  *La 
Perle  du  Br^il '  (1861).  His  remaining  dramatic 
works  are  *La  Fin  du  Monde'  (in  four  acts, 
never  performed),  *  Herculanum  *  (serious  opera 


in  four  acts;  1869  at  the  Op^^),  'LaUa 
Roukh'  (two  acts;  1862),  and  'Le  Saphir' 
(in  three  acts ;  1866,both  at  the  Op^  Comique). 
Another  dramatio  work,  <La  Oaptive,'  was  in 
rehearsal,  but  was  withdrawn  by  the  composer 
for  reasons  unknown. 

David's  power  as  an  operatic  writer  seems  to 
lie  more  in  happy  delineation  of  character  than 
in  dramatic  force.  Hence  his  greater  success 
with  comedy  than  with  tragedy.  '  Lalla  Boukh' 
particularly  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  felicitous 
expression,  and  easy  but  never  trivial  melodious- 
ness. Here  again  his  power  of  rendering  musi- 
cally the  national  type  and  the  local  surround- 
ings of  his  characters  becomes  noticeable.  This 
power  alone  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  distin- 
guished position  he  holds.  As  to  his  final 
place  in  the  history  of  his  art  it  would  be 
rash  to  hazard  a  definite  opinion.  F^lioien 
David  diedat  St -Germain-en-LayeonAugU8t29, 
1876.  For  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  he 
had  been  librarian  to  the  Conservatoire,  and  in 
1869  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  the  Academic 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Berlioz.  Since  his 
death  several  of  his  works — 'Le  Desert'  and 
'  Lalla  Boukh '  amongst  the  number — have  been 
revived  with  much  success  in  Paris,  and  his 
quartets  were  occasionally  played. 

An  essay  on  Dalvid's  life  and  works  up  to 
1864  is  found  in  the  collection  called  Mirecourf  s 
ConUmporaina,  For  the  earlier  part  of  his  life 
a  brochure  {BiograpkU  de  F,  DavicL  Marseilles, 
1846,  out  of  print),  by  M.  Saint-Etienne,  is  a 
valuable  source.  F.  H. 

DAVID,  Ferdinand,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  influential  violin  players  and  teachers  of 
Germany  ;  bom  at  Hamburg,  June  19,  1810. 
His  musical  talent  showed  itself  very  early,  and 
after  two  years'  study  at  Cassel  in  1828  and 
1824  under  Spohrand  Hauptmann,  he  entered, 
when  still  a  mere  boy,  on  that  artistic  career 
which  was  destined  to  be  so  eminently  sucoessfuL 

His  first  appearance  at  the  Gewandhaus  at 
Leipzig,  with  which  he  was  afterwards  so  closely 
identified,  was  in  1826,  in  company  with  his 
sister  Louise  —  ultimately  famous  as  Mme. 
Dulcken.  He  passed  the  years  1827  and  1828 
as  a  member  of  the  band  of  the  Konigstadt 
Theatre,  Berlin,  where  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  Mendelssohn.  In  1829  he  accepted  an 
engagement  as  leader  of  a  quartet  in  the  house 
of  a  noble  and  influential  amateur  at  Dorpat, 
whose  daughter  he  subsequently  married.  He 
remained  in  Bussia  till  1836,  making  frequent 
and  successful  tours  to  St  Petersbui^g,  Moscow, 
Riga,  etc  In  1886  Mendelssohn,  on  becoming 
conductor  of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  obtained 
for  him  the  post  of  leader  of  the  band  (Concert- 
meister),  which  he  filled  with  distinction  and 
success  until  his  death.  [On  the  foundation 
of  the  Conservatorium  in   U343,   David  was 
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appointed  yiolin  profeesor,  also  by  Mendel88olm*s 
influence.]  Of  the  intimate  nature  of  their 
connection  a  good  iuBtance  is  afforded  by  the 
history  of  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto.  It 
is  first  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Mendelssohn 
to  David,  dated  July  30,  1888.  Constant 
letters  on  the  subject  of  the  work  passed  be- 
tween them  during  the  process  of  composition  ; 
hardly  a  passage  in  it  but  was  referred  to 
David's  taste  and  practical  knowledge,  and 
canvassed  and  altered  by  the  two  friends  ;  and 
he  reaped  his  reward  by  first  performing  it  in 
public  at  the  Gewandhaus  concert  of  March  18, 
1845.^  The  autograph  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  David's  family.  In  like  manner  <  Antigone ' 
(letter  of  Oct  21,  1841),  and  probably  many 
another  of  Mendelssohn's  works,  was  referred  to 
him ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  three  trustees  to 
whom  the  publication  of  the  MS.  works  of  his 
illustrious  friend  was  confided  after  his  death. 

As  a  virtuoso  David  combined  the  sterling 
qualities  of  Spohr's  style  with  the  greater  facility 
and  piquancy  of  the  modem  school ;  as  a  leader 
he  had  a  rare  power  of  holding  together  and 
animating  the  band  ;  while  as  a  quartet  player 
his  intelJigenoe  and  tact  enabled  him  to  do 
justice  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  most  different 
periods  and  schools.  Among  numerous  com- 
positions of  the  most  various  lands  his  solo-pieces 
for  the  violin  are  most  pleasing  and  effective, 
and  are  so  founded  on  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  instrument  as  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
student.  As  a  teacher  his  influence  was  probably 
greater  than  that  of  any  preceding  master,  and 
to  him  the  German  orchestras  owe  many  of  their 
most  valuable  members.  He  took  a  warm  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  pupils,  amongst  whom  the 
most  eminent  are  Joachim  and  Wilheln^j.  With- 
in the  sphere  of  his  influence  he  was  always 
ready  to  help  a  friend  or  to  farther  the  true 
interests  of  musical  art  and  artists. 

It  is  one  of  David's  special  merits  that  he 
revived  the  works  of  the  eminent  violin  players 
of  the  old  Italian,  German,  and  French  schools, 
which  he  edited  and  published  with  accompani- 
ments, marks  of  expression,  etc.  He  also  edited 
nearly  the  whole  classical  repertory  of  the  violin 
for  purposes  of  study,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  and  other  great  masters. 
His  unremitting  activity  was  as  earnest  as  it  was 
quick.  He  was  particidarly  fond  of  intellectual 
pursuits,  was  eminently  well  read,  full  of  mani- 
fold knowledge  and  experience.  His  conversa- 
tion abounded  in  traits  of  wit  and  humour,  he 
was  a  pleasant  companion,  a  faithftd  friend, 
and  an  exemplary  husband  and  father. 

In  1861  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
Appointment  as  leader  was  celebrated  at  Leipzig. 
He  died  very  suddenly,  July  18,  1878,  while 
on  a  mountain  excursion  with  his  children,  near 

•>  Sm  detail*  in  tha  ptognmiM  of  th*  Crytal  FUam  Sitordar 
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Elosters  in  the  Qnsons.  He  was  buried  at 
Leipzig,  where  he  was  highly  honoured,  and 
where  a  street  was  named  after  him. 

Among  his  numerous  compositions  the  five 
violin  concertos,  a  number  of  variations,  and 
other  concert  pieces  for  the  violin  hold  the  first 
rank.  He  also  published  for  piano  and  violin 
'  Bunte  Beihe,'  *  Kammerstiicke,'  etc.  Besides 
these,  two  symphonies,  an  opera  '  Hans  Wacht,' 
a  sextet  and  a  quartet  for  strings,  a  number  of 
songs  and  concert  pieces  for  trombone  and  other 
wind  instruments,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  His 
'  Violin  School '  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  works 
of  the  kind,  and  the  publication  of  the  '  Hohe 
Schule  des  Violinspiels '  (a  collection  of  standard 
works  of  old  violinists)  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  of  modem  violin-playing.       H. 

[His  son,  Petxb  Paul  David,  bom  Dec  1, 
1840,  in  Leipzig,  was  leader  of  the  orchestra  at 
CarlOTuhe  from  1862  to  1866  ;  he  came  to  Eng- 
land about  the  latter  year,  and  has  been  for 
many  years  master  of  the  music  at  Uppingham 
School] 

DAVIDDE  PENITENTE.  a  '  oanUta '  for 
three  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  to  Italian 
words  by  an  unknown  author,  adapted  by  Mozart 
in  1785  from  his  unfinished  mass  in  0  minor 
(K.  427),  with  the  addition  of  a  fresh  soprano 
and  fresh  tenor  air,  for  the  widows'  fund  of  the 
Society  of  Musicians(Tonkunstler-Societat);  and 
performed  on  March  13  and  15,  1785,  in  the 
Burgtheatre  at  Vienna. 

DAVIDE,  GiAOOMO,  a  very  great  Italian 
tenor,  better  known  as  '  David  le  p^re,'  bom  at 
Presezzo,  near  Bergamo,  in  1750.  Possessing  a 
naturally  beautiftil  voice,  he  made  the  best  use 
of  it  by  long  and  careful  study.  To  a  pure  and 
perfect  intonation  he  joined  good  taste  in  the 
choice  of  style  and  ornament.  Having  studied 
composition  under  Sala,  he  was  able  to  suit  his 
JiorUure  to  the  harmony  of  the  passage  he 
wished  to  embroider ;  but  he  was  even  more 
distinguished  in  serious  and  pathetic  music,  and 
that  of  the  church,  than  in  bravura.  Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe  heard  him  at  Naples  in  1785, 
and  thought  him  excellent  in  opera.  In  that 
year  he  went  to  Paris,  sang  at  the  Concert 
Spirituel,  and  made  a  great  sensation  in  the 
'Stabat'  of  Peigolesi  Returning  to  Italy,  he 
sang  during  two  seasons  at  the  Scala.  In  1 790 
he  was  at  Naples  again,  and  in  1791  he  came 
to  London.  Owing,  however,  to  the  Pantheon 
having  been  licensed  as  the  King's  Theatre,  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  a  licence  for  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  at  which  Davide  was  engaged, 
except  for  concerts  and  ballets.  This,  and  the 
want  of  good  singers  to  support  him,  prevented 
him  from  becoming  as  well  known  here  as  he 
deserved.  '  He  was  undoubtedly  the  first  tenor 
of  his  time,'  says  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe,  '  pos- 
sessing a  powerful  and  well-toned  voice,  great 
execution  as  well  as  knowledge  of  music,  and 
an  excellent  style  of  singing.     He  leamed  to 
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pronoonoe  English  with  tolerable  oorreotneae, 
and  one  of  his  last  performances  was  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  at  the  last  of  the  Handel 
festivals.'  In  1802  he  was  at  Florence  ;  and, 
although  fifty-two  years  of  age,  had  still  all  his 
old  power,  and  was  able  to  sing  every  morning 
in  some  church,  and  at  the  opera  every  evening. 
He  returned  in  1812  to  Bergamo,  where  he  was 
appointed  to  sing  at  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  It  is  said  that  he  sang  at  Lodi 
in  1820  ;  but  he  was  then  no  more  than  the 
shadow  of  his  former  self.  He  formed  two 
pupils,  one  of  whom  was  his  son,  and  the  other 
Nozzari.  Davide  died  at  Bergamo,  December 
81,  1830. 

2.  His  son,  Giovanni,  was  bom  in  1789,  and 
long  enjoyed  the  reputation  in  Italy  of  a  great 
singer,  though  his  method  of  producing  his  voice 
was  defective,  and  he  frequently  showed  want 
of  taste,  abusing  his  magnificent  voice,  with  its 
prodigious  compass  of  ti^ree  octaves  comprised 
within  four  B  flats.  He  had,  however,  a  great 
deal  of  energy  and  spirit,  and  his  style  was 
undoubtedly  originaL  He  made  his  d^but  at 
Brescia  in  1810,  and  sang  with  success  at 
Venice,  Naples,  and  Milan.  He  was  engaged 
at  the  Scala  for  the  whole  of  1814.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  was  first  employed  by 
Rossini  in  his  'Turco  in  Italia.'  Rossini  then 
wrote  r6les  for  him  in  *Otello '  (1816),  *  Ricciardo 
e  Zoraide  '(1818),  '  Ermione '  and  '  La  Donna  del 
Lago'(1819).  In  1818  he  sang  at  Rome,  Vienna, 
and  London.  Ebers  had  made  overtures  to  him 
in  1822,  and  his  engagement  was  on  the  point  of 
oompletion,  when  he  was  engaged  for  seven  years 
by  Barbaja,  who  at  that  time  directed  the  operas 
of  Naples,  Milan,  Bologna,  and  Vienna.  Davide 
appeared  in  London  in  1829,  singing,  amongother 
operas,  with  Mrs.  Wood  in  Pacini's  '  L'Ultimo 
Oiomo  di  Pompei ' ;  but  he  was  passd,  and  his 
voice  so  unsteady  that  he  was  obliged  to  conceal 
its  defects  by  superfluity  of  ornament.  He  arrived 
in  Paris  in  the  same  year.  His  voice  had  now 
become  nasal,  and  his  faults  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment more  apparent.  Yet,  with  all  these  faults, 
he  was  able  occasionally  to  rise  to  a  point  that 
was  almost  sublime.  Edouard  Bertin,  a  French 
critic,  said  of  him,  '  It  is  impossible  for  another 
singer  to  carry  away  an  audience  as  he  does,  and 
when  he  will  only  be  simple,  he  is  admirable  ; 
he  is  the  Rossini  of  song.  He  is  a  great  singer  ; 
the  greatest  I  ever  heard.'  After  his  return 
into  Italy,  Davide  sang  at  Milan  and  Bergamo 
in  1881,  at  Genoa  and  Florence  in  1832,  at 
Naples  in  1832,  1884,  and  1840,  at  Cremona 
and  Modena  in  1835,  at  Verona  in  1838,  and  at 
Vienna  in  1839.  He  retired  in  1841  to  Naples, 
where  he  founded  a  school  of  singing,  which  was 
not  much  frequented.  A  few  years  later  he 
accepted  the  post  of  manager  at  the  Opera  of 
8t  Petersburg,  and  is  said  to  have  died  there 
about  1851.  J.  M. 

DAVIDOV,  Chakles,  eminent  violoncellist 


and  composer,  bom  at  Goldingen  in  Oourluidy 
March  17,  1888,  took  his  mathematical  degree 
at  the  Moscow  University  in  1858.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  chose  the  musical  profesmon  mod 
stiidied  thevioloncellonnderSchmidtin  Moaoow, 
and  Sohnberth  in  St  Petersburg.  Composition 
he  studied  under  Hauptmann  in  Leipzig.  His 
first  appearance  in  public  was  at  the  Gewandhaos 
Dec.  15,  1859,  after  which  he  became  leading 
violoncellist  in  that  orchestra  and  professor  at 
the  Conservatorium  vice  Griitzmacher.  In  1 862 
he  was  appointed  first  violoncello  to  the  8L 
Petersbuig  Opera,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  a 
professorship  at  the  Conservatoire.  From  1876 
to  1886  Davidov  was  director  of  this  institution, 
and  his  reign  was  marked  by  most  benevolent 
measures  in  favour  of  poor  students.  The 
number  of  scholarships  was  greatly  inoreaaed, 
and  free  quarters  found  for  the  impecunious. 
Davidov  died  at  Moscow,  Feb.  15,  1889,  of 
angina  pectoris.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
in  London  at  the  Philharmonic,  May  19,  1862, 
in  a  concerto  of  his  own.  In  the  first  editicHi 
of  this  Dictionary  the  following  criticism  of 
his  playing  occurs  : — 'His  tone  was  expressive, 
his  intonation  certain,  especially  in  the  higher 
registers,  his  execution  extraordinary,  and  thwe 
is  great  individuality  in  his  style.'  His  com- 
poeitions  are  distinguished  by  an  elegiac  grace 
and  melancholy  and  occasionally  by  glon^ing 
passion.  His  works  include :  Symphonic  Sketch 
for  Orchestra  (op.  27)  and  Orchestral  Suite  (op. 
87).  For  violoncello :  four  Concertos  (opp.  5, 
14,  18,  31),  the  Russian  Fantasia  (op.  7),  and 
numerous  small  pieces  of  which  the  best  known 
are  'Adieu, ' '  Solitude, '  and  *  Am  Springbrunnen ' ; 
Pf.  Quintet  (op.  40),  String  Quartet  (op.  88), 
and  Sextet  (op.  35).  His  songs  (op.  26)  are 
exceedingly  popular.  He  has  also  written  an 
admirable  School  for  the  VioloneeUo.       B.  K. 

DAVIDSBUNDLER.  An  imsginary  associa- 
tion of  Schumann  and  his  friends,  banded 
together  against  old-fashioned  pedantry  and 
stupidity  in  music,  like  David  and  his  men 
against  the  Philistines.  The  persoiisges  of  this 
association  rejoiced  in  the  names  of  Florestan, 
Eusebius,  Rare,  Chiara,  Serpentinus,  Jonathan, 
Jeanquirit,  etc.,  and  their  displays  took  place  in 
the  pages  of  the  Neue  Zeitiehrijt  fUr  Musik^ 
Schumann's  periodical.  It  was  Schumann's  half- 
humorous,  half- melancholy  way  of  expressing 
his  opinions.  He  himself,  in  the  preface  to  hia 
OtsammelU  SchrifUn  (Leipzig,  1854),  speaks  of 
it  as  'an  alliance  which  was  more  tiian  secret, 
since  it  existed  only  in  the  brain  of  its  founder.' 
The  Davidsbiindler  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  literary  feats  ;  their  names  are  to  be  found 
in  Schumann's  compositions  also.  Florestan  and 
Eusebius  not  only  figure  in  the  Cameval  (op. 
9),  but  the  Grande  Sonate,  No.  1  (op.  11),  waa 
originally  published  with  their  names,  and  so 
was  the  set  of  pieces  entitled  '  Davidsbiindler ' 
(op.  6).     The  most  humorous  of  all  these  utter- 
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\  if  the  *  Marche  des  DaTidsbiindler  oontre 
les  Philistiiis/  which  winds  up  the  Oameval,  and 
in  which  the  antiquated  *  Grossvatertanz '  is 
gradually  surrounded  and  crushed  by  the  strains 
of  the  new  allies.  o. 

DAVIDSON,  G.  H.,  a  name  notable  in  modem 
days  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  cheap  music 
publishing.  His  early  introduction  to  the  public 
was  his  collection  of  Charles  Dibdin's  songs,  the 
first  attempt  towards  a  complete  gathering 
up  to  that  time.  This  had  the  music  to  the 
principal  songs,  and  was  prefaced  by  a  memoir 
by  George  Hogarth.  It  was  issued  in  an 
octavo  volume  by  How  k  Parsons  in  1842. 
Before  1847  Davidson  had  turned  publisher  of 
both  literary  and  musical  works,  his  address 
being  Water  Street,  Bridge  Street,  London. 
In  1847  he  had  published  his  first  volume  of 
'The  Universal  Melodist,'  an  interesting  work 
in  two  volumes,  the  second  bearing  the  date 
1848.  This  had  appeared  in  parts  along  with 
a  re-issue  of  the  Dibdin  Collection.  In  1848 
he  had  changed  his  place  of  business  to  19 
Peter's  Hill,  Doctors'  Commons,  and  from  here 
did  an  immense  business  in  the  issue  of  cheap 
and  popular  music.  He  purchased  the  copy- 
right of  most  of  Henry  Russell's  songs,  and 
published  sheet  music  under  the  title  'The 
Musical  Treasury.'  About  1856  his  principal 
publications,  inoludingtheaboveandlus  Russell's 
songs,  appear  to  be  transferred,  and  are  issued 
with  the  imprint  '  The  Musical  Bouquet  Office, 
192  Holbom.'  So  late  as  1859  some  few 
publications  bear  the  name  *  Davidson '  or  the 
old  address  19  Peter's  Hill  f.  k. 

DAVIES,  Benjamin  Grey,  known  as  Ben 
Dayibs,  was  bom  Jan.  6, 1858,  at  Pontardawe, 
near  Swansea,  and  was  the  son  of  an  engineer, 
who  died  when  his  eldest  son  was  only  seven 
years  old.  Having  learnt  on  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa 
system,  the  boy  had  already  become  a  member 
of  a  choir  that  competed  at  an  Eisteddfod  at 
Carmarthen.  His  is  a  curious  instance  of  a 
boyish  alto  voice  passing  into  a  tenor.  He 
kept  his  alto  voice  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old, 
when  he  sang  in  Caradog's  choir  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  ;  soon  afterwards  his  voice  broke,  and  for 
five  years  he  earned  his  living  in  a  store  at 
Swansea,  until  he  was  twenty,  when,  having 
won  a  prize  at  the  Swansea  Eisteddfod  on  Good 
Friday,  1877,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  he  remained 
from  1878  to  1880,  studying  with  Signer  Fiori, 
and  getting  much  valuable  advice  from  Mr. 
Randegger.  A  performance  of  the  '  Hymn  of 
Praise'  by  the  Academy  students  in  1879  led 
to  his  obtaining  an  engagement  to  sing  the 
tenor  solos  in  '  St  Paul '  in  Dublin  ;  and  at 
another  Academy  performance,  where  he  enacted 
the  garden  scene  from  '  Faust,'  Carl  Rosa  offered 
him  an  engagement  to  sing  regularly  in  opera. 
His  d^but  on  the  stage  took  place  at  Binning, 
ham  in  '  The  Bohemian  Girl '  on  Oct  11, 1881, 


in  which  opera  he  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  London  at  Her  Mii^esty's  Theatre,  Jan.  26, 
1882.  On  the  production  of  Goring  Thomas's 
'Esmeralda,'  and  Mackenzie's  'Colomba,'  he 
sang  small  parts,  and  filled  a  more  important 
part  in  Stanford's  'Canterbury  Pilgrims'  in 
1884,  in  which  he  appeared  with  Miss  Clara 
Perry,  who  became  his  wife  in  1885,  when  both 
artists  left  the  Company.  For  a  few  months, 
until  the  end  of  1886,  Davies  was  a  member 
of  J.  W.  Turner's  Opera  Company ;  and  in 
February  1887  he  joined  the  company  that 
was  playing  Cellier's  *  Dorothy '  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Theatre,  in  which  he  played  the  part 
of  Geoffrey  Wilder  for  more  than  two  years. 
He  also  appeared  in  'The  Red  Hussar,'  and 
other  light  operas  ;  but  as  time  went  on  his 
energies  were  more  and  more  constantly  turned 
towimls  concert-singing,  and  ever  since  his  first 
festival  appearance  at  Norwich  in  1890  he  has 
been  in  almost  constant  request  for  meetings  of 
the  kind.  In  1891  he  undertook  another  oper- 
atic engagement,  with  D'Oyly  Carte  at  the 
English  Opera  House,  where  he  appeared  as 
Ivanhoe  in  Sullivan's  opera,  and  as  Clement 
Marot  in  Messager's  '  Basoche.'  Since  his  first 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  1898,  when  he 
sang  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  he  has 
cromed  the  Atlantic  almost  every  year,  and  his 
success  in  America  is  as  groat  as  in  England. 
Since  the  retirement  of  Edward  Lloyd,  Davies 
has  taken  the  chief  position  among  English 
tenors,  and  his  artistic  way  of  singing,  his  fine 
voice,  and  the  geniality  of  his  disposition, 
which  is  entirely  free  from  the  effeminacies  and 
affectations  to  which  many  tenors  are  prone, 
have  made  him  an  universal  favourite.  An 
interesting  article  on  him,  from  which  much  of 
the  above  information  is  taken,  appeared  in  the 
Musical  Times  for  August  1899.  u. 

DAVIES,  David  Thomas  Ffranooon-,  was 
bom  Dec.  11,  1860,  at  Bethesda,  Carnarvon ; 
educated  at  Friar's  School,  Bangor,  and  at  Jesus 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  gained  a  classical 
exhibition,  and  graduated  B.A.  and  M.A.  in 
due  course.  Shortly  after  taking  his  degree 
he  took  Holy  Orders,  which  he  subsequently 
relinquished  on  a  point  of  doctrine  ;  and  finally, 
sometime  after  leaving  the  church,  he  became 
a  professional  singer,  having  a  baritone  voice  of 
limited  compass.  He  had  sung  tenor  as  an 
amateur  for  years,  but  the  true  character  of 
his  voice  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Edwin  Holland 
during  his  undergraduate  days.  His  first 
musical  education  was  received  entirely  from 
his  father,  an  amateur  musician.  He  received 
vocal  instruction  at  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music  from  Mr.  Richard  Latter,  and  later  from 
Messrs.  Shakespeare  and  Randegger.  His  com- 
pass extended  to  over  two  octaves,  from  E  to 
b'  flat,  of  pure  baritone  quality.  On  Jan.  6, 
1890,  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  public  at 
a  '  De  Jong '  concert,  Manchester.     On  April  26 
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he  made  his  d^but  on  the  stage  as  the  Herald 
in  'Lohengrin'  at  Dmry  Lane  with  the  Oarl 
Bosa  Company — 'A  pure  baritone  voice,  his 
enunciation  perfect'  (Athetumm),  In  the 
autumn  he  appeared  at  the  Hoyingham  Festiyal, 
and  on  Nov.  8  sang  with  success  at  the  Popular 
Concerts,  the  '  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci '  and  other 
songs  of  Stanford.  On  Jan.  81,  1891,  he  was 
the  original  Cedric  on  the  production  of 
Sullivan's  'Ivanhoe'  at  the  English  Opera 
House.  Since  this  Mr.  Ffrangcon-Davies  has 
almost  entirely  confined  himself  to  concerts,  his 
engagements  comprising  in  1898  the  Hanley 
Festival ;  in  1895  the  Caidifif  Festival ;  and  in 
1896  again  at  Hanley,  where  on  Oct  80  he 
sang  at  the  first  performance  of  Elgar's  '  Saga 
of  King  Olaf ' ;  1896  at  the  Hensohel  Concerts, 
etc.  Between  1896  and  1898  he  sang  at  all  the 
principal  concerts  and  festivals  in  America  and 
Canada.  From  1 898  to  1901  he  resided  at  Berlin, 
and  sang  with  great  success  in  the  various  cities 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  On  March  10, 
1900,  on  a  visit  to  England,  he  sang  at  the 
Symphony  Concerts,  Queen's  Hall,  and  showed 
strong  dramatic  feeling  in  Loewe's  fine  ballad, 
'  Edward.'  In  1901  he  returned  permanently, 
and  made  a  very  great  success  in  the  part  of 
Elijah  at  the  Queen's  Hall ;  and  his  rendering 
of  that  music  may  be  said  to  be  the  turning- 
point  in  his  career.  He  repeated  the  part  in 
Oct.  1  and  8,  1902,  at  the  Sheffield  and  Cardiff 
festivals.  On  May  2,  1908,  he  sang  Somer- 
ville's  <  Ballad  of  Thyra  Lee,'  at  the  Philhar- 
monic Concert ;  he  took  part  in  the  Richard 
Strauss  festival  in  the  same  year,  and  on  June 
6,  he  sang  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral, 
Westminster,  at  the  first  performance  in  London 
of  Elgar's  *  Gerontius ' ;  and  on  Oct  14,  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival,  in  the  production  of  the 
same  composer's  'Apostles.'  His  more  recent 
engagements  comprise  the  Royal  Choral  Society 
in  Coleridge  Taylor's  'Hiawatha,'  the  Richter 
Concerts  in  Wagner  and  the  Elgar  Festival  at 
Covent  Garden,  March  1904.  He  has  also 
earned  celebrity  for  his  fine  lieder  singing. 

At  the  end  of  1908  Mr.  Ffrangcon-Davies 
was  appointed  a  teacher  of  singing  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Musia  He  has  written  a  work  on 
vocal  training,  not  yet  published.  A.  o. 

DAVIES,  Fanny,  a  distinguished  pianist, 
comes  of  a  musical  stock,  her  mother's  father, 
John  Woodhill,  of  Birmingham,  having  been 
well  known  in  his  day  as  a  violoncello  player. 
She  was  bom  in  Guernsey,  June  27,  1861.  Her 
early  instruction  on  the  piano  was  given  her  by 
Miss  Welchman  and  Charles  Flavell,  both  of 
Birmingham.  Harmony  and  counterpoint  she 
studied  there  with  A.  R.  GauL  In  1882  she 
went  to  Leipzig  for  a  year,  and  took  lessons  on 
the  piano  with  Reinecke  and  Oscar  Paul,  and 
in  ftigue  and  counterpoint  with  Jadassohn.  In 
Sept  1888  she  removed  to  the  Hoch  Conserva- 
torium  at  Frankfort,  where  she  studied  for  two 


years  in  dose  inteicourse  with  Madame  Soku- 
mann,  and  where  she  acquired  the  aoourate 
technique,  the  full  tone,  fine  style,  and  power 
of  phrasing,  which  have  raised  her  to  a  leading 
position  among  Madame  Schumann's  successors. 
At  Frankfort  d^e  added  to  her  musical  knowledge 
by  a  year's  study  in  ftigue  and  composition  under 
"Dt.  B.  Scholz.  Her  first  appearance  in  Eng- 
land was  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Oct  17,  1885, 
in  Beethoven's  G  migor  Concerto ;  on  Nov. 
16  she  played  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
(Bach's  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  in  Schumann's 
Quartet  in  EbX  uid  on  April  15, 1886,  Bennett's 
C  minor  Concerto  at  the  Philharmonic.  These 
were  the  beginnings  of  a  series  of  constant  en- 
gagements at  all  the  leading  concerts  in  town 
and  oountiy.  In  Berlin  she  first  played  with 
Joachim,  Nov.  15, 1887,  and  at  the  Gidwandhaus, 
Leipzig,  Jan.  5,  1888.  [Although  her  playing 
of  Schumann  and  Brahms  is  what  chiefly  dis- 
tinguishes her  from  her  contemporaries,  her 
musical  tastes  are  of  the  widest,  and  she  has 
brought  forward  new  works  too  numerous  to 
mention,  interpreting  them  with  very  remarkable 
skill,  sympathy,  and  insight]  G. 

DAVIES,  Henkt  Walfobd,  Mus.D.,  the  son 
of  an  enthusiastic  amateur  musician,  was  bcnm 
at  Oswestry,  Sept  6,  1869.  In  early  child- 
hood he  displayed  rare  musical  gifts  of  a  high 
order ;  his  appointment  as  a  chorister  of  St 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  in  Jan.  1882,  brought 
him  into  the  best  musical  surroundings  of  the 
day,  for,  soon  after  his  appointment.  Sir  Walter 
Parratt  became  organist  of  the  chapel,  and  from 
1885  to  1890  Davies  was  his  pupil  and  assistant, 
holding  at  the  same  time  the  post  of  oi^ganiat 
at  Park  Chapel,  Windsor.  In  1890  he  gained 
a  composition  scholarship  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  where  his  studies  went  on  under 
Parry,  Stanford,  and  Rockstro.  In  the  year  in 
which  he  entered  the  College,  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  St  Anne's,  Soho,  but  ill-health  com- 
pd^ed  him  to  give  up  the  post  after  a  year. 
In  1891  he  was  appointed  oi^ganist  of  Christ 
Church,  Hampstesd;  he  took  the  degree  of 
Mus.B.  at  Cambridge  in  1892,  and  that  of 
Doctor  in  1898.  From  1895  to  1903  he  was 
professor  of  counterpoint  in  the  Royal  Collie, 
and  in  1898  was  appointed  organist  of  the 
Temple  Church,  in  succession  to  Dr.  E.  J.  Hop- 
kins who  retired  in  that  year.  He  has  worthily 
preserved  the  best  musical  traditions  of  the 
church,  and  his  remarkable  skill  as  a  choir- 
trainer  has  borne  excellent  fruit  there.  At  the 
beginning  of  1903  he  was  appointed  oonductor 
of  the  Bach  Clioir.  He  has  won  success  in 
many  forms  of  composition,  but  it  is  perhaps 
in  concerted  chamber  music  that  his  most  re- 
markable achievements  have  been  made.  His 
first  composition,  the  quartet  in  E  flat  for 
piano  and  strings,  was  played  at  Mr.  Dann- 
reuther's  concerts  in  1898  (repeated  at  the 
Royal   CoUsge  and    elsewhere) ;    two    of   hia 
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fonataa  for  piano  and  violin  have  attained  to 
.the  rare  distinction  of  being  published  in  London, 
and  have  been  played  there  with  saooeei ;  he 
has  made  seyend  interesting  experiments  in 
using  solo  instruments  and  solo  voices  in  com- 
bination, as  in  a  setting  of  Browning's  '  Prospice ' 
for  bass  voice  and  string  quartet  (1895,  given 
by  Bispham  in  1896),  a  *  Nonet'  for  vocal 
quartet,  string  quartet,  and  pianoforte  (Broad- 
wood  Concerts,  Jan.  1904) ;  and  the  original 
form  of  his  Ps.  xxiiL  was  for  voice,  string 
quartet,  and  harp.  Of  his  choral  works,  the 
cantata  '  Herv6  Riel '  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  when  performed  at  the  Royal  College 
in  1895,  and  a  setting  of  an  arrangement  of  the 
mystery-play  '  Everyman '  is  announced  for  the 
Leeds  Festival  of  1904.  The  complete  list  of 
Dr.  Davies's  published  works  ia  as  follows : — 


Op.  1. 

".  *- 

M  4. 

..  B. 

..  ^ 

..  7. 

..  a 

M  10- 

..  11. 

..  13- 

..  18. 

..  14. 

„  1». 

..  18. 

M  17. 


8U 
Fo 
Boi 
•* 
8oi 
Pa 
Ai 
Tm 
•T 
M< 
Th 
•T 
Bl: 

puno. 
CMthedml  8«rvios,  Mamlng,  Branlnf.  a 
'  Br«r jman,'  oantata. 


BCOOMisk 


m). 

qoartoi,  and 


Without  opua  nombara. 
FlT0  anthama,  BTenlnc  Servloa  in  C.    Thraa  otfola.    Glaat 'Tha 
Stunlj  Bock,'  'Hyum  bafore  Action '  amnsed  for  mala  eholr  from 
op.8, 'Soncof  Baat'foreholr.    Saerad  Cradla  Song. 

Besides  the  above  many  important  works 
have  been  brought  forward,  which  are  still 
unpublished. 

OdaabTlUltonand8winbania,iorflharaaandot«haafen.  'Dadl- 
aaUon  OTertnra.'  180 ;  Sjmphony  in  D  (dyatal  Palaea.  18B6) ; 
Onbcatral  Variatlona. 

Ohmmbtr  MuHe. 

Thna  qnarteCa  for  piano  and  atrlnaa  (■  flat.  18B8,  D,  UB4,mm1  0, 
18B&)  Two  atiing  <iaart««a,  D  and  C.  Two  aooataa  for  piano  and 
TloUn.  In  A  and  B  flat.  Thraa  pioeaa  for  pianoforta  and  violin. 
Sonata  for  bom  and  piano.   Piaafoiorta  plaoaa  and  aonga.       ^^ 

DAYIES,  the  Misses  MASiANNsand  Cecilia. 
Marianne  was  bom  in  1744,  and  first  appeared 
at  Hickford's  rooms  on  April  80,  1751,  when 
she  played  a  concerto  for  the  German  flute, 
and  a  concerto  by  Handel  on  the  harpsichord, 
besides  singing  some  songs.  About  1762  she 
achieved  much  more  repute  for  her  skill  on 
the  harmonica,  or  musical  glasses,  then  recently 
much  improved  by  Franklin.  Cecilia,  bom 
about  1750,  won  considerable  renown  as  a 
vocalist.  She  appeared  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Dublin,  in  November  1763,  and  in  1764  (Dublin 
Journal,  8811).  She  seems  to  have  made  her 
first  public  appearance  in  London,  on  August  10, 
1767,  in  'some  favourite  songs  fix)m  the  operas 
of  **  Artaxerxes  "  and  **  Caractacus." '  In  1768 
the  sisters  quitted  England  and  went  to  Paris, 
and  Vienna.  Whilst  there  the  sisters  lodged 
in  the  same  house  as  Hasse,  and  soon  became 
great  favourites  at  court ;  they  taught  the  Arch- 
duchesses, Maria  Theresa's  daughters,  to  sing 
ftnd  act.     Metastasio  wrote  and  Hasse  composed 


an  ode,  performed  June  27,  1769,  which  was 
sung  by  Cedlia,  accompanied  by  Marianne  on 
the  harmonica.  Metastasio,  in  a  letter  dated 
Jan.  16, 1772,  describes  the  beautiful  tone  of  the 
instrument,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
Cecilia  assimilated  her  voice  to  it,  so  as  to  render 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
From  Vienna  the  sisters  went  to  Milan,  where 
Cecilia  appeared  in  1771,  with  great  success,  in 
the  opera  of  '  Buggiero,'  written  by  Metastasio 
and  composed  by  Hasse,  being  the  first  English- 
woman accepted  in  Italy  sa  prima  donna.  The 
Italians  bestowed  on  her  the  sobriquet  of '  L'  In- 
glesina,'  and  confessed  her  to  be  superior  to  any 
Italian  singer  but  Gabrielli.  She  afterwards 
sang  at  Florence.  In  1 773  the  two  ladiesretumed 
to  London,  where  Cecilia  appeared  at  the  Italian 
Opera  in  October  with  the  greatest  success.  She 
is  described  as  having  no  great  power  or  volume 
of  voice,  but  a  remarkably  neat  and  facile  exe- 
cution. She  sang  in  Sacchini's  '  Lucio  Vero,' 
on  Nov.  20.  In  the  following  year  she  sang 
at  the  Hereford  Festival.  She  subsequently 
revisited  Florence,  and  performed  there  until 
about  1784,  when  she  returned  to  England  in 
poor  circumstances.  She  sang  after  her  retum 
from  Florence  at  the  Professional  Concert  on 
Feb.  8,  1787,  and  made  her  first  appearance  in 
oratorio  in  1791  at  Drury  Lane,  soon  after  which 
she  fell  into  great  poverty.  Marianne's  nerves 
had  become  so  seriously  affected  by  her  perform- 
anoe  on  the  harmonica  (a  so  frequent  result  of 
continued  performance  on  the  instrument  as  to 
have  occasioned  official  prohibition  of  its  use  in 
many  continental  towns),  that  she  was  compelled 
to  retire  from  her  profession.  She  died  in  1 792, 
and  Cecilia  shortly  afterwards  also  ceased  to 
perform.  About  1817  she  published  a  collection 
of  six  songs  by  Hasse,  Jommelli,  Galuppi,  etc 
During  the  last  years  of  her  life  she  was  assisted 
by  the  Nationiil  Fund,  the  Royal  Society  of 
Musicians,  etc.  She  survived  until  July  8, 
1836,  having  for  years  suffered  from  the  ac- 
cumulated miseries  of  old  age,  disease,  and 
poverty.  See  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog,  w.  H.  H. ; 
with  additions  and  corrections  by  w.  B.  a. 

DAVIES,  Mary,  bom  Feb.  27,  1856,  in 
London  of  Welsh  parents.  She  was  taught 
music  and  singing  by  her  father,  an  amateur, 
for  over  fifty  years  precentor  at  his  chapel, 
where  she  made  her  first  appearance  as  a  singer 
at  the  age  of  eight.  On  June  12,  1878,  she 
made  her  d^but  in  public  at  Brinley  Richards's 
Concert,  Hanover  Square  Rooms.  In  the  same 
year  she  gained  the  Welsh  Choral  Union  Scholar- 
ship at  t3ie  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  she 
studied  singing  under  Randegger,  and  in  1876 
gained  the  Parepa-Rosa  Gold  Medal,  and  in 
1877  the  Nilason  prize.  While  a  student,  on 
April  8,  1875,  she  sang  in  the  'Woman  of 
Samaria,'  at  a  concert  of  Stemdale  Bennett's 
works,  given  by  the  Academy'*  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  and  at  the  Welsh  Choral  Union  Concerts ; 
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on  Oct  28,  1876,  she  made  her  d^hat  at  the 
Crystal  Palace;  on  Feb.  24,  1877,  sang  the 
part  of  Elsie  on  the  prodaotion  of  Smart's 
Cantata  *  The  Fisher-maidens ' ;  on  March  24, 
sang  in  Beethoven's  'Elcgisohe  Qesang,'  etc., 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  Centenary  Concert  of  the 
composer's  birth,  and  on  March  29,  at  the 
Philharmonic,  on  the  production  in  London 
of  the  third  part  of  Schumann's  '  Faust'  On 
Jan.  5,  1878,  she  made  her  first  appearance  at 
the  London  Ballad  Concerts,  at  which  concerts 
she  afterwards  sang  for  many  years  as  principal 
soprano  vocalist;  on  Jan.  19,  at  the  Popular 
Concerts,  and  in  the  autumn  at  the  Worcester 
Festival  On  Feb.  6  and  March  11,  1880,  she 
sang  with  the  greatest  success  the  part  of  Mar- 
garet on  the  production  in  England,  in  its  en- 
tirety, under  Hall6  at  Manchester,  of  Berlioz's 
*  Faust,'  and  on  May  21  and  22,  repeated  the 
part  under  the  same  conductor  at  St  James's 
Hall,  and  for  many  years  under  him  in  London, 
Manchester,  and  elsewhere.  In  1881  she  sang 
the  part  at  the  Norwich  and  Huddersfield  Fes- 
tivals, and  in  1888  at  the  Riohter  Concerts, 
between  which  years  she  sang  in  1882  and  1888 
at  the  Chester,  Gloucester,  and  Wolverhampton 
Festivals,  and  on  Nov.  20,  1886,  she  sang  the 
part  of  Afary  on  the  production  at  the  C^rstal 
Palace  of  Berlioz's  *  ChUdhood  of  Christ'  She 
sang  frequently  in  the  provinces  in  oratorio,  in 
which  it  was  always  her  ambition  to  excel,  prin- 
cipally in  the  works  of  her  predilection,  the 
'  Messiah,'  <  St  Paul '  and  <  Hymn  of  Praise,'  but 
in  London  it  was  as  a  ballad  and  '  lieder '  singer 
she  achieved  her  greatest  measure  of  success  at 
the  concerts  already  mentioned,  and  elsewhere. 
She  was  the  possessor  of  a  mezzo-soprano  voice 
of  two  octaves  and  a  note  from  b  to  t^",  of 
limited  power  but  very  sweet,  always  perfectly 
produced  and  of  great  charm.  In  1888  she 
married  Mr.  William  Cadwaladr  Davies  of  the 
Inner  Temple  and  North  Wales  Circuit  In 
1900  she  finally  retired  from  public,  and  now 
(1904)  lives  at  Worthing.  A.  o. 

DAVIS,  Thomas.  An  English  composer  of 
some  degree  of  merit,  who  about  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century  worked  for  Henry  Waylett,  a 
publisher,  of  Exeter  Change.  Of  his  com- 
positions, Waylett  issued  two  sets  of '  YI  Solos 
for  a  German  Flute  or  Violin  with  Bass  for  the 
Harpsichord,'  *  Twenty  English  and  Scotch  airs,* 
and  some  sets  of  country  dance  tunes,  one  being 
for  the  year  1761.  f.  k. 

DAVISON,  James  William,  was  born  in 
London,  Oct.  5,  1813.^  He  was  educated  with 
a  view  to  the  Bar,  but  forsook  that  career  for 
music,  and  studied  the  pianoforte  with  W.  H. 
Holmes,  and  composition  with  G.  A.  Macfarren. 
His  early  friends  were  W.  S.  Bennett,  H.  Smart, 
T.  M.  Mudie,  K  J.  Loder,  and  other  musicians. 
He  composed  a  great  deal  for  orchestra,  piano, 

1  Hto  mothw.  nSt  Puncm.  wm  an  tmtoit  acitrMi.  and  wm  ehown 
by  ^ron  to  d«llr«r  hla  numody  on  ShcrldMi  ^  Drary  Lmm  TiMKtn. 


and  the  Toioe,  and  will  be  remembered  bj  soma 
elegant  and  thoughtfiil  settings  of  poetry  by 
Keats,  Shelley,  and  others.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mendelssohn  during  one  of  his 
early  visits  to  England,  and  deepened  it  in  1886, 
when,  in  company  with  Stemdale  Bennett^  he 
attended  the  production  of  'St  Paul'  al 
Diisseldorf.  He  gradually  forsook  composition 
for  criticism.*  In  1842  he  started  the  Musical 
Examiner,  a  weekly  magazine  which  lasted  two 
years ;  and  in  1844  suooseded  G.  A.  Macfarren, 
sen.,  as  editor  of  the  Musical  World,"which  con- 
tinued in  his  hands  down  to  his  death.  Mr. 
Davison  contributed  to  the  Saturday  Heview  for 
ten  years,  and  for  long  to  the  Fall  Mall  Oasette, 
and  Oraphie,  But  it  was  as  musical  critic  of  the 
Times  that  his  influence  on  music  was  most 
widely  exercised.  He  joined  the  staff  of  that 
paper  in  1846,  and  his  first  articles  were  those 
on  the  production  of '  Elijah '  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  that  year.  But  Mr.  Davison's  activity 
in  the  cause  of  good  music  was  not  confined  to 
newspaper  columns.  He  induced  Jullien  in 
1844  to  give  classical  pieces  in  his  Promenade 
Conoerts.  The  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  in 
their  present  form  (see  PopulabConcbbts),  were 
his  suggestion  ;  and  the  important  analyses 
contained  in  the  programme-books  were  written 
by  him  down  to  his  death.  So  were  those  for 
Hallo's  recitals,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  call 
attention  to  the  vast  range  of  works  which 
these  covered.  All  these  efforts  were  in  support 
of  the  best  and  most  classical  taste  ;  so  was  his 
connection  with  Arabella  Goddard,  whose  studies 
he  directed  from  1850,  and  who  under  his 
advice  first  made  the  English  public  acquainted 
with  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  opp.  101  to  111 
(excepting  op.  106,  which  had  been  played  by 
Billet),  and  many  another  masterpiece.  He 
married  Miss  Goddard  in  the  spring  of  1859, 
and  they  had  two  sons,  Henry  and  Charles. 

While  adhering,  as  we  have  described,  to  the 
classical  school  up  to  Mendelssohn  and  Bennett, 
his  attitude  to  those  who  came  later  was  full  of 
suspicion  and  resistance.  Of  Schumann,  Gounod, 
Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Brahms,  he  was  an  unoom- 
promising  opponent  In  regard  to  some  of  them 
his  hostility  greatly  changed  in  time,  but  he  was 
never  cordial  to  any.  This  arose  partly  from  dis- 
like to  their  principles  of  composition,  and  partly 
from  jealousy  for  his  early  favourites.  He  even 
resisted  the  advent  of  Schubert  to  the  English 
public  on  the  latter  of  these  grounds,  though  he 
was  more  than  reconciled  to  his  music  after- 
wards. Certainly  his  opposition  did  not  proceed 
from  ignorance,  for  his  knowledge  of  new  music 
was  large  and  intimate.  Whether  it  be  a  good 
trait  in  a  critic  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  nature 

*  nil*  WM  hnmotoaaly  ambodlod  in  an  <ipifrMn  hr  bis  friiBd 
OhMlM  Kmtmr  in  tho  Mutloml  WorU  for  Marc&^SB.  VSK  p.  »i.*~ 
Thor*  «M  ft  J.  W.  D. 
Who  ibouffbt  ft  rmmanmr  to  bo : 
But  his  moM  wooldnt  bfodge. 
So  ho  Bot  VD  ••  ivdn 
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more  aifeotionate  and  loyal  to  his  friends  never 
breathed  than  Davison's.  His  increasing  age 
and  infirmities  at  length  made  him  give  up 
the  Times,  and  his  last  artiolee  appeared 
Sept.  9-18,  1879.  His  knowledge  and  his 
extraordinary  memory  were  as  much  at  the 
service  of  his  friends  as  the  keen  wit  and  gro- 
tesque humour — often  Rabelaisian  enough — 
with  which  he  poured  them  forth.  He  was 
very  nriuch  of  a  Bohemian.  An  autobiography 
from  his  pen  would  have  been  invaluable,  but 
he  could  never  be  induced  to  undertake  it.  His 
musioal  publications  include  some  songs  and 
pianoforte  pieces ;  he  edited  some  old  harpsi- 
chord music  for  the  piano,  and  wrote  <  An  Essay 
on  the  works  of  Chopin.'  He  died  at  Margate, 
March  24,  1885,  and  was  buried  in  Eensal  Green 
Cemetery.  o. 

DAVY,  John,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Upton  Helions  near  Exeter,   Dec.    23,  1768. 
From  his  earliest  in&ncy  he  discovered  a  re- 
markable propensity  for  music     By  the  advice 
of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Eastcott,  he  was  articled  to 
Jackson  of  Exeter  in  1777.     Some  years  after- 
wards Davy  came  to   London,   and  obtained 
employment  in  the  orchestra  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  and  as  a  teacher.    [After  the  publication 
of  his  vocal  quartets,  madrigals,  and  sonatas,]  his 
abOity  for  composition  soon  became  known,  and 
he  was  engaged  to  supply  music  for  several 
dramatic  pieces.    After  upwards  of  twenty  years 
of  such  employment  his  frame  gave  way  under 
the  pressure  of  infirmities  rather  than  of  age, 
and  he  gradually  sank  until  he  died,  in  May's 
Buildings,  St  Martin's  Lane,  Feb.  22,  1824. 
He  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  churchyard  on 
Feb.  28  following,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  his  remains  were  reinterred  at  Camden 
Town.      Davy  composed   the  music  for  the 
following  dramatic  pieces  : — 'What  a  Blunder !' 
1800  ;  'Perouse'  (with  J.  Moorehead),  1801 
'The  Brazen  Mask'  (with  Mountain),  1802 
'  The  Cabinet'  (with  Braham  and  others),  1802 
'  The  CafTres '  (with  others),  1802  ;  *  Rob  Roy, 
1808  ;  'The  Miller's  Maid,'  1804  ;  'Harlequin 
Quicksilver,'  1804;  'Thirty  Thousand*  Twith 
Braham  and  Reeve),  1805  ;  'Spanish  Dollars,' 
1806;    'Harlequin's    Magnet,'    1806;    'The 
Blind  Boy,'  1808  ;  '  The  Farmer's  Wife '  (with 
others),  1814  ;  'Rob  Roy  Macgregor,'  1818  ; 
'Woman's  Will,   a  Riddle,'   1820.     Also  an 
overture  and  other    music  for  Shakespeare's 
'  Tempest '  performed  in  coigunction  with  the 
songs  of  Puroell,  Ame,  and  Linley. 

Many  of  Davy's  songs  gained  great  popularity, 
'  Just  like  love,'  '  May  we  ne'er  want  a  friend,' 
and  '  The  Death  of  the  Smuggler,'  have  perhaps 
passed  out  of  remembrance,  but  '  The  Bay  of 
Biscay '  retains,  and  in  all  probability  will  long 
retain,  its  place  in  the  public  favour,    w.  R.  h. 

DAVY  or  DAVYS,  Richard,  a  composer  of 
some  repute,  was  ohoirman,  organist,  and  ir^or- 
motor  ehoruiarum  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 

VOT^  I 


from  1490  to  1492.  MS.  178  of  the  Hbrary  of 
Eton  College  still  contains  six  five-part  motets  by 
him,  but  four  other  pieces,  including  a  '  Gaude 
flore  virginali '  in  six  parts,  and  a  '  Passio  Do- 
mini' in  four  parts,  which  were  formerly  included 
in  the  same  manuscript,  have  now  disappeared 
either  wholly  or  in  part.  [See  Archceologia,  vol. 
Ivi  pp.  89*102,  in  which  is  an  account  of  the 
Eton  MS.  by  Mr.  W.Barclay  Squire,  F.S.  A.]  Of 
Davy's  secular  compositions  we  have  an  example 
in  tibree  three-part  songs  with  English  words, 
preserved  in  the  Fayrfax  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  6466) ;  and  single 
parts  of  music  by  Davy  are  contained  in  HarL 
MS.  1709,  the  Cambridge  University  Library, 
and  St.  John's  College.  J.  f.  b.  b. 

DAY,  Alfbsd,  M.D.,  the  author  of  an  im- 
portant theory  of  harmony,^  was  bom  in  London 
in  January  1810.  In  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  father  he  studied  in  London  and 
Paris  for  the  medical  profession,  and,  after 
taking  a  degree  at  Heidelberg,  practised  in 
London  as  a  homoeopathist.  His  Other's  want 
of  sympathy  for  his  musical  inclinations  in  his 
earlier  years  having  prevented  him  from  attain- 
ing a  sufficient  degree  of  practical  skill  in  the 
art,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  stttdy  of  its 
principles,  and  formed  the  idea  of  making  a 
consistent  and  complete  theory  of  harmony,  to 
replace  the  chaos  of  isolated  rules  and  exceptions, 
founded  chiefly  on  irregular  observation  of  the 
practice  of  great  composers,  which  till  compara- 
tively lately  was  all  that  in  reality  supplied  the 
place  of  system.  He  took  some  years  in 
maturing  his  theory,  and  published  it  finally 
in  1846,  three  years  only  before  his  death  in 
London,  Feb.  11,  1849. 

In  this  work  there  was  hardly  any  department 
in  which  he  did  not  pro|)ose  reforms.  For 
instance,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  figures  used 
in  thorough-bass  did  not  distinguish  tiie  nature 
of  the  chord  they  indicated — since  the  same 
figures  stood  for  entirely  different  chords,  and 
the  same  chords  in  different  positions  would  be 
indicated  by  different  figures — he  proposed  that 
the  same  chord  should  always  be  indicated  by 
the  same  figures,  and  that  its  inversions  should 
be  indicated  by  capital  letters  A,  B,  C,  etc., 
placed  under  the  bass,  so  that  the  chord  of  the 
seventh  in  its  various  positions  would  be  in- 
dicated as  follows : — 

'  -  -  I  }  I  \ 

^:~^~^=^^^  instead  of^^^-<s>-'^ 


T- 


B    C     D 


as  under  the  old  system.  And  whenever  a 
chord  had  also  a  secondary  root,  as  the  chord 
of  the  augmented  sixth,  it  would  be  indicated 
by  a  capital  letter  with  a  line  drawn  through 
it,  and  lines  also  drawn  through  the  figures 
which  indicated  the  intervals  derived  from  that 
secondary  root. 

*  Ti-mlim  on  Mmrmtng,  by  Altrwt  n>y.  BoTmlSra.  BarriioaaOo. 
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With  retpeot  to  the  differenoet  of  opinion 
about  the  minor  scale,  he  insisted  with  deter- 
mined consistency  that  the  principles  of  its 
oonstmotion  precluded  the  possibility  of  its  con- 
taining a  migor  sixth  or  a  minor  seventh,  and 
that  the  only  true  minor  scale  is  that  with  a 
minor  sixth  and  migor  seventh,  the  same  ascend- 
ing and  descending ;  and  his  concluding  remarks 
are  worth  quoting  as  characteristic:  —  'This 
scale  may  not  be  so  easy  to  some  instruments 
and  to  voices  as  the  old  minor  scale,  therefore 
let  all  those  who  like  it  practise  that  form  of 
passage,  but  let  them  not  call  it  the  minor 
scale.  Even  as  a  point  of  practice  I  deny  the 
old  minor  scale  to  be  the  better ;  as  practice  is 
for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  difficulties,  and 
not  of  evading  them.'  The  principle  which 
throughout  characterises  his  system  is  to  get 
behind  the  mere  shallow  statement  of  rules  and 
exceptions  to  the  underlying  basis  from  which 
the  exceptions  and  rules  will  alike  follow.  Thus, 
in  dealing  with  the  theory  of  false  relations,  he 
points  out  that  the  objectionable  nature  of  con- 
tradictory accidentals,  such  as  CQ  and  Cf  occur- 
ring in  the  same  chord,  or  in  sucoeeding  chords 
or  fldtemate  chords,  arises  fh>ra  the  obscurity  of 
tonality  which  thereby  results,  and  which  must 
always  result  when  accidentals  imply  change 
of  key :  but  since  accidentals  under  particular 
circumstances  do  not  imply  change  of  key,  con- 
tradictory accidentals  are  not  necessarily  a  false 
relation  ;  and  he  gives  as  an  extreme  instance, 
among  others,  the  suocession  of  the  chords  of 
the  subdominant 
and  supertonio  in 
the  key  of  C,  in 
which  F  and  Ff 
follow  one  another 
in  different  parts  in 
successive  chords. 

Proceeding  after  the  same  manner  in  his 
discussion  of  forbidden  progressions  of  parts,  he 
points  out  that  as  the  objectionable  effect  of 
consecutive  fifths  is  caused  by  the  two  parts 
seeming  to  move  simultaneously  in  two  different 
keys,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  progression 
of  the  bass  on  which  they  are  founded  would 
prevent  that  effect  and 
render  them  admissible ;  as, 
for  instance,  when  the  bass 
moves  from  Tonic  to  domi- 
nant, as  in  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  of  Beethoven, 

The  most  important  part  of  his  theory,  and 
that  which  most  distinguishes  it,  is  its  division 
of  styles  into  Strict  or  Diatonic,  and  Free  or 
Chromatic,  and  the  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
discords  which  can  be  used  without  preparation. 
His  explanation  of  the  *  Chromatic  system  *  was 
quite  new,  and  his  prefatory  remarks  so  well 
explain  his  principles  that  they  may  be  fitly 
quoted.  After  pointing  out  that  the  laws  of 
diatonic  harmony  had  been  so  stretched  to  apply 


them  to  modem  styles  that  they  seemed  'utbedj 
opposed  to  praotioey'  he  proceeds — 'Diatonic 
discords  require  preparation  because  they  an 
unnatural ;  ohromatio  do  not  because  thej  may 
be  said  to  be  already  prepared  by  nature ' — sum 
the  harmonics  of  a  root  note  give  the  notes  which 
form  with  it  the  combinations  he  calls  ftinda* 
mental  discords.      *The  harmonics  from   anj 
given  note  are  a  migor  third,  perfect  fifth,  mmar 
seventh,  minor  or  migor  ninth,  eleventh,   smd 
minor  or  migor  thirteenth.'  And  this  series  gives 
the  complete  category  of  the  fondamental  chords 
of  Day's  ohromatio  system.     Moreover,   with 
the  view  of  simplifying  the  tonal  developm«nt 
of  music,  and  giving  a  laiger  scope  to  the  basis 
of  a  single  key — and  thereby  avoiding  the  con- 
sideration of  innumerable  short  transitiona — ^he 
gives  a  number  of  ohromatio  chords  as  belonging 
essentially  to  every  key,  though  their  signatures 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  them,  and  with 
the  same  object  builds  hie  Aindamental  discords 
on  the  basis  of  the  supertonio  and  tonic  as  well 
as  on  the  dominant.    In  respect  of  this  he  says — 
*  The  reason  why  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  snper- 
tonioare  chosen  forroots,  is  because  the  harmonics 
in  nature  rise  in  the  same  manner;  first  the 
harmonics  of  any  given  note,  then  those  of  its 
fifth  or  dominant,  then  thoee  of  the  fifth  of  that 
dominant,  being  the  second  or  supertonio  of  the 
original  note.     The  reason  why  the  harmonics 
of  the  next  fifth  are  not  used,  is  because  that  note 
itself  is  not  a  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  being 
a  little  too  sharp,  as  the  fifth  of  the  supertonic, 
and  can  only  be  used  as  part  of  a  chromatic 
chord. '   The  advantages  of  this  system  of  taking 
a  number  of  chromatic  chords  under  the  head 
of  one  key  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  wishes 
for  a  complete  theory  to  analyse  the  progressions 
of  keys  in  modem  music  as  well  as  their  harmonic 
structure.      For  instance,   even  in  the  early 
'  Senate  Path^tique '  of  Beethoven,  under  a  less 
comprehensive  system,  it  would  be  held  that 
in  the  first  bar  there  was  a  transition  from  the 
original  key  of  C  minor  to  Q ;  whereas  under  this 
system  the  first  modulation  would  be  held  to 
take  place  in  the  4th  bar,  to  £b,  which  is  fsr 
more  logical  and  systematic 

The  detailed  examination  of  the  series  of 
chords  which  have  been  summarised  above  is 
very  elaborate.  In  most  cases  his  views  of  the 
resolutions,  even  of  well-known  chords,  are  more 
varied  and  comprehensive  than  is  usual  wiUi 
works  on  harmony,  and  point  to  the  great  patience 
and  care  bestowed  on  the  elaboration  of  the 
theory.  The  most  salient  points  of  this  part 
of  the  work  are  the  reduction  of  well-known 
chords  and  their  recognised  and  possible  reso- 
lutions under  the  author's  system  of  fundamental 
(a)  (b)  discords.  The  chord  of  the 
diminished  seventh  (a)  he 
points  out  to  be  the  first  in- 
version of  that  of  the  minor 
ninth  (&) ;  and  though  this  inversion,  in  which 
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the  root  is  omitted,  is  decidedly  more  common 
than  the  original  chord  (b),  yet  the 
latter  is  to  be  found  complete— «8 
is  also  the  major  ninth,  without 
omission  of  the  root — in  the  works  of  the  great 
masters ;  and  that  on  tonic  and  supertonic  as 
well  as  dominant  roots.  The  chord  of  the 
dominant  eleventh,  when  complete  ^  (e) 
(as  c),  is  hardly  likely  to  be  found 
unabridged  ;  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  any  examples  of  its  first 
position  exist,  even  with  some  notes  omitted, 
which  can  be  pointed  to  with  certainty  as  an 
essential  chord.  But  in  this  scheme  the  chord 
is  important  as  giving  in  its  fourth  ^  (d) 
inversion  the  chord  known  as  the 
added  sixth  (d),  in  which  case,  the  _ 
fifth  of  the  original  chord  is  at  the  top  and  the 
root  and  third  are  omitted,  and  the  free  treat- 
ment which  has  generally  characterised  this 
formerly  isolated  chord  ftUly  agrees  with  the 
rest  of  the  principles  of  the  system.  This 
chord  of  the  eleventh,  unlike  the  others  in  the 
series,  can  only  be  used  on  the  dominant,  be- 
cause if  used  on  either  the  tonic  or  supertonic 
it  would  resolve  out  of  the  key.  Ilie  last 
chord  of  the  series  is  that  of  the  m%jor  or  minor 
thirteenth  on  either  of  the  before -mentioned 
roots ;  of  which  the  whole  chord  on  the 
dominant  of  0  (for  example)  would  stand 
as  (e).    It  is  not  suggested  that  (e) 

all  these  notes  occur  at  once, 
but  that  the  discordant  ones 
have  their  own  proper  resolu- 
tions, which  they  will  follow  in  whatever  posi- 
tions they  may  be  combined ;  their  resolutions 
being  liable  to  modification  by  the  omission  of  any 
notes  with  which  they  form  dissonances.  The 
commonest  and  smoothest  form  of  the  chord  is 
which  will  be  readily  recognised ; 
and  there  are  various  resolutions 
given  of  the  interval  which 
makes  the  thirteenth  with  the  root  in  this  com- 
bination. One  of  the  resolutions  of  the  minor 
thirteenth  deserves  special  consideration,  namely, 
that  in  which  it  rises  a  semitone  while  the  rest 
of  the  chord  moves  to  tonic  harmony.  This 
makes  the  chord  appear  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which    was    and    is    commonly  (/) 

known  as  that  of  the  sharp  fifth, 
as  (/),    To  the  whole  doctrine  of 
a  sharpened  fifth  Dr.  Day  strongly 
opposed  himself,  and  maintained  that  the  two 
chords  marked  ^)     ^     (g)  (h) 

and  (h)  in  the  ex- 
ample were  identi-    ^     ra     ^ 
oal ;  and  brought  •cr  tst 

to  bear  both  mathematics  and  practical  experi- 
ment to  prove  it.  The  combinations  and  re- 
solutions which  result  from  his  views  of  the 
nature  of  this  chord  are  some  of  them  very 
curious  and  original,  and  would  probably  be 
impossible  if  the  chord  were  not  a  minor  thir- 


teenth but  a  sharp  fifth.  Still,  the  case  against 
the  sharp  fifth  cannot  be  said  to  be  thoroughly 
substantiated,  and  the  singular  results  of  his 
views  ifi  this  special  case  are  not  to  be  found 
in  great  numbers  in  the  works  of  composers. 

The  chord  of  the  augmented  sixth  he  derives 
from  the  primary  harmonics  arising  from  a  pri- 
mary root,  and  the  secondary  harmonics  arising 
frt>m  a  secondary  root.  Thus  in  the  following 
chord  in  the  key  of  C,  the  lower  note  Ab  he 
explains  to  be  the  minor  ninth 
of  the  dominant  root,  and  the 
remaining  three  notes  to  be  the 
seventh,  ninth,  and  third  of  the  supertonic  or 
secondary  root ;  both  these  notes  being  already 
recogmsed  as  capable  of  being  taken  as  roots  in 
any  key.  The  progressions  of  the  oomponent 
notes  of  the  chord  are  the  same  as  they  would 
be  in  their  positions  in  the  respective  ftmda- 
mental  discords  of  tonic  and  supertonic  of 
which  they  form  a  part.  His  views  of  the 
capacity  of  the  interval  of  the  augmented  sixth 
for  being  inverted  as  a  diminished  third  are 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  greatest  com- 
posers, who  though  they  use  the  inversion  rarely 
use  it  with  great  effect.  He  says :  '  This  in- 
terval should  not  be  inverted,  because  the  upper 
note  being  a  secondary  harmonic  and  capable 
of  belonging  only  to  the  secondary  root,  should 
not  be  breath  the  lower,  which  can  only.belong 
to  the  primary  root.'  As  in  his  views  with  re- 
spect to  the  sharp  fifth  and  the  minor  thirteenth, 
the  question  cannot  be  said  to  be  definitely 
settled.  Thus  the  musical  feeling  of  people  of 
cultivated  taste  may  still  count  for  something, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  if  the  inversion  were 
vicious  Bach  and  Beethoven  would  not  have 
used  it 

This  is  not  the  place  to  point  out  in  what 
respects  Dr.  Day's  hypothesis  is  vulnerable ; 
theorists  of  very  high  standing  repudiate  the 
chords  of  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth,  and  even 
cast  doubts  on  the  essential  nature  of  the  ninths ; 
but  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  hypothetical 
and  as  yet  incompletely  substantiated  views  it 
must  be  confessed  that  no  other  theory  yet  pro- 
posed can  rival  it  in  consistency  and  compre- 
hensiveness. The  strong  adhesion  given  to  it 
by  one  of  our  most  diBtinguished  musicians, 
the  late  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren,  should  be  sufficient 
to  recommend  it ;  and  the  study  of  it,  even  if 
it  lead  to  dissent  on  some  points,  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  profitable.  o.  H.  H.  P. 

DAY,  Major  Charles  Russell,  the  great 
authority  on  Indian  music,  was  the  only  son 
of  the  Rev.  Russell  Day,  rector  of  Horstead, 
Norwich,  and  was  bom  in  1860.  He  was 
educated  at  Cheam  and  Eton,  and  in  1880 
joined  the  8rd  Royal  Lancashire  Militia.  In 
1882  he  was  gazetted  to  the  first  battalion  of 
the  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry,  and  soon  after- 
wards was  ordered  to  India,  where  he  remained 
for  five  years,  and  was  severely  wounded  in 
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MalabAT,  in  1885.  During  the  period  of  liis 
service  in  India  he  became  profoundly  learned 
in  Oriental  music,  being  instructed  entirely  by 
native  musicians.  The  result  of  his  studies  was 
the  splendid  book,  The  Music  and  Musieal  In- 
struinents  of  Southern  India  and  the  Deeean, 
The  book  was  published  in  1891  by  Novello  k 
Co.  He  had  been  promoted  to  be  captain  in 
1889,  he  served  as  a4jutant  to  the  second 
volunteer  battalion,  Middlesex  Begiment,  from 
1892  (in  which  year  he  married)  till  1897. 
He  drew  up  the  very  valuable  catalogue  of 
the  musical  instruments  exhibited  at  the  Mili- 
tary Exhibition  in  Chelsea,  in  1890  (published 
by  Eyre  k  Spottiswoode).  He  took  an  active 
part  in  foundii^  and  promoting  the  cause  of 
the  short-lived  Wind  Instrument  Chamber 
Music  Society,  he  served  on  the  English  com- 
mittee of  the  musical  exhibition  in  Vienna 
(1892),  and  was  invited  to  form  one  of  a  com- 
mittee of  advice  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900. 
He  was  gazetted  mi^or  in  1 899.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  South  African  war,  in  the  attack 
upon  Cro^je  at  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18,  1900, 
while  helping  a  wounded  man.  An  interesting 
obituary  notice,  by  the  late  A.  J.  Hipkins,  ap- 
peared in  the  Muncal  Times  of  April  1900, 
from  which  the  above  particulars  are  taken,      m. 

DAT,  John,  one  of  the  earliest  of  English 
musical  typographers,  began  printing  about 
1547  in  Holbom,  a  little  above  the  Conduit 
He  afterwards  dwelt  '  over  Aldersgate  beneath 
Saint  Martyns '  (i.e.  in  the  upper  room  over  the 
gate  itself),  and  subsequently  had  a  shop  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard.  He  used  the  motto  *  Arise, 
for  it  is  Day,'  which  was  probably  intended  as 
a  reference  to  the  introduction  of  the  Reformed 
religion,  as  well  as  a  punning  allusion  to  his 
own  name.  On  March  25,  1558,  he  obtained 
a  licence  to  print  *  A  Catechism  in  English  with 
an  A  B  C  thereunto  annexed,'  and  also  the 
works  of  John  Poynet,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  Thomas  Beacon,  Professor  of  Divinity.  He 
subsequently  procured  a  patent  to  be  granted 
to  him  and  his  son  Richard  for  printing  the 
Psalms,  etc  He  was  the  printer  of  Foxe's  Acts 
and  Monuments,  In  1582  he  was  Master  of 
the  Stationers'  Company.  He  died  July  28, 
1584.  The  musical  works  printed  by  Day  were 
'Certaine  Notes  set  forth  in  foure  and  three 
partes  to  be  sung  at  the  Morning,  Communion 
and  Evening  Prayer,'  1560  ;  *  *  The  whole  Booke 
of  Psalmes  in  foure  partes  which  may  be  sung 
to  all  Musicall  Instruments,'  1568,  reprinted  in 
1566  ;  •  Songes  of  three,  fewer  and  five  voyces 
composed  and  made  by  Thomas  Whythome,' 
1571.  'The  Psalmes  of  David*  by  William 
Damon,  1579.    [Daman.]  w.  r.  h. 

DEANE,  Thomas,  Mus.Doc.,  bom  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  I7th  century,  was  oigamst  at 

1  A  eopT  of  tlM  BMraa  mrt  Is  In  the  BodleUn  n>o«o«.  B.  MQ. 
A  eopr  WM  aold  at  BotheV>  (Iroprlnt  in  Traor)  in  th«  Strood 
Fark  UbtaiT  Sato.  July  »-10. 1886.  M  No.  1961 


Warwick  and  Coventry.  He  composed  a  service 
and  other  church  music,  and  in  170S  the  instru- 
mental music  for  Oldmixon's  tragedy '  TheOover- 
nor  of  Cyprus.'  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  perform  a  sonata  of  Corelli  in  England  in 
1709.  Compositions  by  him  for  the  violin 
are  oontained  in  'The  Division  Violin.'  He 
graduated  as  Doctor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  July  9, 
1781.  w.  H.  H. 

DEBAIN,  Albxandrb  Francois,  keyed  in- 
strument maker,  bom  in  Paris,  1809.  Originally 
foreman  in  a  pianoforte  factory,  but  in  1884 
established  a  fiictory  of  his  own.  Distinguished 
himself  by  the  invention  of  several  musical  in- 
struments, amongst  others  the  Harmonium,  or 
Orgue  expressif,  patented  1840.  He  died  in 
Paris,  Dec.  8,  1877. 

DEBORAH.  An  oratorio  of  Handel's,  the 
words  by  Humphreys ;  completed  Feb.  21, 1738 ; 
first  performed  at  the  'King's  Theatre,  Hay- 
market,  March  17,  1788.  No  lees  than  14  of 
the  airs  and  choruses  are  adapted,  or  transferred, 
fh>m  other  works  of  Handel's — Dixit  Dominus 
(1707)  ;  the  Passion  (1716)  ;  the  ode  on  Queen 
Anne's  birthday  (1715) ;  the  Coronation  An- 
thems (1727).  'Deborah'  was  revived  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  Nov.  15,  1843. 

DEBUSST,  Claude  Achillb,  French  com- 
poser, was  bom  at  St.-Germain-en-Laye,  August 
22,  1862,  was  educated  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire, and,  on  quitting  the  class  of  K  Guiraud, 
obtained  the  grand  prix  de  Rome  in  1884  with 
a  cantata, '  L'Enfant  Prodigue, '  a  work  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modem  student- 
exerdses.  From  Rome  Debussy  sent  a  setting 
of  Rossetti's  Blessed  Damosel — '  La  Damoiselle 
^ue,'  for  solo,  female  choir,  and  orchestra ; 
one  is  reminded  of  the  experience  of  Berlioz 
with  his  '  Mort  de  Cleop&tre,'  in  the  fact  that 
the  Section  des  Beaux -Arts  of  the  Institut 
refused  the  work  on  account  of  its  excessive 
modernity  of  style.  Since  that  rebuff,  the  com- 
poser has  remained  trae  to  his  convictions,  and 
hasoccasionally,  it  must  beoonfessed,  perpetrated 
things  likely  to  offend  musicians'  prejudices  un- 
necessarily. A  series  of  works,  most  interesting 
in  their  refinement  and  depth  of  expression,  in 
the  handling  of  unexpected  harmonicand  melodic 
ideas,  has  appeared  since  that  time.  Debussy 
has  written  an  orchestral  suite,  a  string  quartet, 
a  *  pr^ude  symphonique '  to  Mallarmi's  Apris- 
midi  d^un  FawMt  and  six  'ariettes'  to  words 
of  Verlaine,  a  poet  who  has  never  been  so  weU 
translated  into  music  as  by  Debussy  and  Gabriel 
Faur^.  Five  *  Po^es  de  Baudelaire, '  four '  Proses 
lyriques,*  the  '  Chansons  de  Bilitis'  (P.  Louys), 
many  songs,  two  orchestral  pieces,  'Nuages' 
and  '  FStes,'  a  suite  of  pieces  for  piano,  'Images,' 
etc.,  preceded  his  ehef-doeuvre^  the  lyric  drama, 
on  Maeterlinck's  <Pell^  et  M^isande'  (Opte 
Coraique,  Paris,  April  30,  1902).  The  origin- 
ality and  independence  of  the  conception,  the 
way  in  which  the  '  remoteness '  of  the  play  is 
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reflected  in  the  unusual  hAzmonio  progressions, 
etc.,  excited  much  discussion,  and  tiie  many 
conflicting  opinions  made  the  opera  the  most 
important  of  recent  musical  events  in  Paris. 

*  Chim^ne '  (on  a  poem  of  Catulle  Mend^),  another 
opera,  is  as  yet  incomplete.  o.  F. 

DECANI.     See  Cantoris. 

DECLAMATION,  DECLAMATORY.  Both 
these  words  imply  a  condition  of  things  in 
which  the  words  are  of  primary,  the  music  of 
secondary,  importance.  They  are  used  in  several 
special  senses,  (i. )  *  Declamatory '  music,  whether 
in  opera  or  not,  is  always  more  or  less  dramatic  ; 
in  moments  of  excitement,  of  anger,  or  even  of 
rapture,  it  is  the  custom  to  allow  the  voice  to 
approach  near  the  confines  of  speech  as  dis- 
tinguished from  song,  and  to  abandon  the  pure 
vocalisation  which  is  generally  associated  with 
lyrical  utterance.  Thus  the  '  declamatory '  and 
'  lyrical '  styles  are  often  opposed  to  each  other 
in  ordinary  pailance.  The  contralto  part  in 
'£l\jah,'  for  example,  requires  both  styles,  the 
former  for  the  air,  *  Woe  unto  them,'  and  the 
scene  of  Jezebel,  the  latter  for  '  O  rest  in  the 
Lord.'  (ii.)  ' Declamation '  is  often  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  German  '  Melodram '  (see 
lisLODRAMA) ;  in  which  the  speaking  voice  is 
accompanied  with  music,  as  in  the  grave-dig- 
ging scene  in  'Fidelio,'  and  many  other  operas, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  greater 
part  of  Humperdinck's  'Konigskinder.'     But 

*  Declamation '  is  more  strictly  confined  to  certain 
works  of  art  of  smaller  calibre  than  operas,  or 
'  Melodramas,'  viz.  to  ballads  such  as  Schubert's 

*  Abschied  von  der  Erde,'  Schumann's  *  Schon 
Hedwig  *  (Hebbel),  op.  106 ;  '  Vom  Haideknabe' 
(Hebbel),  and  Shelley's  'Fugitives,'  op.  122. 
killer's  'Vom  Pagen  und  der  Konigstochter ' 
(Ceibel)  is  a  slighter  specimen.  In  these  '  ballads 
for  declamation,'  the  accompaniment  ia  always 
for  pianoforte,  and  as  a  kind  of  impromptu  ad- 
junct to  recitations,  the  same  instrument  came 
into  use  some  years  ago  in  connection  with  the 
recitals  of  the  late  Clifibrd  Harrison.  A  long 
series  of  *  Recitation  Mpsic,'  ue,  compositions  for 
piano  intended  to  accompany  the  declamation  of 
various  well-known  poems,  was  written  by  Mr. 
Stanley  Hawley,  and  a  shorter  series  by  Sir 
A.  C.  Mackenzie  came  out  about  the  same  time. 
A  more  important  work  was  the  musical  accom- 
paniment to  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden  by  Richard 
Strauss  (1 902).  (iii. )  The  word  '  Dedamation ' 
is  often  used,  with  rather  doubtful  propriety,  as 
the  equivalent  of  *  accentuation '  when  it  is 
desired  to  say  that  a  vocal  piece  of  music  has 
been  written  with  such  careful  regard  to  the 
natural  accent  of  the  words,  that  the  accented 
notes  of  the  melody  coincide  with  the  accented 
syllables  of  the  words,  and  that  the  musical 
curve  of  the  song,  so  to  speak,  describes  the 
same  pattern  as  that  of  the  poem.  In  this  case 
the  declamation  is  said  to  be  good.  Probably 
no  composer  has  ever  surpassed  or  equalled 


Wagner  in  this  particular ;  constantly  the  musi- 
cal phrase  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
natural  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice  in  speaking 
the  words ;  and  all  through  his  later  works 
music  and  words  are  so  closely  united  that  both 
seem  to  have  sprung  simultaneously  from  his 
brain.  It  is  no  doubt  this  same  quality  which 
Milton  praised  so  highly  in  the  famous  sonnet 
to  Henry  Lawes,  and  which  has  been  exhibited 
by  so  veiy  few  of  the  Elnglish  composers  between 
the  days  of  Lawes  and  those  of  Parry,  a  composer 
who  has  always  been  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
cellent '  declamation '  of  his  phrases.  M. 

DECRESCENDO,  decreasing— the  opposite 
of  crescendo — consists  in  gradually  lessening  the 
tone  from  loud  to  soft     It  is  also  expressed  by 

dec,  decresc,,  and  by  the  sign  !: Whether 

there  was  originally  any  difierence  between 
decrescendo  and  diminuendo  or  not,  at  present 
the  two  terms  appear  to  be  convertible.  There 
is  a  splendid  instance  of  the  thing,  where  both 
words  are  used,  at  the  end  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Finale  of  Schubert's  Symphony  in  C,  No.  9, 
in  a  decrescendo  of  48  bars  fh>m  j^,  the  bass  at 
the  same  time  going  down  and  down  to  the  lowG. 

DEDEKIND,  Constantin  Ch£I8Tiak(1628- 
16971  Probably  bom  April  2,  1628,  at  Reins- 
dorf  (Anhalt-C5then),  where  his  father  Stephan 
(d.  1636)  was  pastor.  He  was  a  pujdl  of 
Christoph  Bemhard  (vice-capellmeister  in  Dres- 
den, appointed  cantor  in  Hambui^,  1664). 
From  1654  he  was  a  member  of  the  Dresden 
Hofcapelle  ;  in  a  1668  list  of  the  '  Choralisten ' 
his  name  appears  among  the  basses.  From  1666 
to  about  1676,  he  was  conoertmeister,  which 
meant  at  first  that  he  was  to  direct  the  *  kleine 
deutsche  Mnsik '  in  the  Schlosskirche,  but  later 
on  the  capelle  was  divided,  the  Italian  singers 
were  placed  under  the  capellmeister,  the  German 
singers,  cantor,  and  organist  under  the  concert- 
meister.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Elbischen 
Schwanen-Orden,  and  took  the  pseudonym  of 
Concord,  usually  written  Con  Cor  D  or  Con  Cor 
Den,  as  in  the  volume  of  poems  '1681  Jahres 
ausgegaben  von  Con  Cor  Den.'  He  held  the 
position  of  Steuer-Einnehmer  (collector  of  taxes) 
in  Meissen  and  the  Erzgebirge.  He  died  in  1697 
at  Dresden.  Judged  by  the  number  of  his 
works,  he  was  very  popular  both  as  poet  and 
composer  at  the  Dresden  Court  He  was  said 
to  be  particularly  successful  at  arranging  the 
words  for  sacred  musical  dramas,  such  as: 
Nenu  geistliehe  Schauspiele,  bequenU  zur  Musik, 
Dresden,  1670  and  1676,  8vo ;  Freuden-  und 
TratLenpiel  iiiber  die  Oeburt  Jeau.  Dresden,  1670, 
8vo  ;  Meilige  Arbeit  Uber  Freud  und  Leid  der 
alten  wnd  neuen  ZeU,  in  Musik  bequenUen  Schau- 
apielen  angeu)endet.  Dresden,  1676,  8vo ;  AUes 
und  neuea  in  geistlichen  SingspieUn  vorgegteUU 
Dresden,  1681,  8vo.  The  letters  E.  g.  P.  and 
K.  S.  C.  after  his  name  mean  '  Eurfurstlicher 
gekronter  Poet'  and  *Kurf.  Sachsischer  Con- 
oertmeister,' they  occur  in  the  title-page — '  Det 
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Durchleuohtig  Hoohgebohrnen  Fiinteii,  Herm 
Friedrich  WilhelmB,  des  jungem  HerzogB  za 
Sachsen  eilften  Gebuhrts-Tag,  1667,  mit  emem 
Singe-Spiele  .  . .  von  0.  C.  Dedekinden,  K.  g. 
P.  und  K.  S.  C.  Dreaden,  4to. 
list  of  works : — 


1.  J. 


iVBn^'  with  tlM 


nachibrer 

vlth'J.  KfttnnsMi 

Betrof  *  CdioodMleQtMih«tdardiC.  C.  D. 

1665. 

SlC.CD. 

nntcnohledltelMr  berflhinUr  Poeten 
Meludlen  iMMltMi  Lost-  Khran-  Zaefat-  and 


InaDeTotain* 


lAicr  adittom  ialQBS  mod 


i-Lostinim 
mtt  anmathlfea 


>th 
07. 


UruBton  Buiamoolmhm.  U«bw-Wort«D  in  ZV  OMbifu  mityohrw 
Zwlwhan-  imd  Naeh-8pi«Ua  aaf  TlolinMi  rabanltet. 

Sayfert.  1064^  foL,  S  Tob.    Anotbor  edition  :—EnUs  n 

""  r  Ton  Jmob  Li«be,  wi«  aoeb  «nt«s  and  andana  Pftind 

Jaa«  Laldflii  handalndar  Mandal  •  Kirnan.  dtaaa  mit 
t  Violan.  Jana  mit  S  Vlolinan  and  ainam  Faffotto.  sa  dan  aoaar- 
laaanaten  poattaeban  Liadam  Tiantimmic  geaatst,  mit  Tor- swlaelMn- 
nnd  naoh-Spialan.  mnkfart  OMparWMehtar.  1688^  foLaaddtow 
(OOhlar). 

7.  Aalhaniana  wertaatar  Hlrtaoknaba  rUarato.  Dnadan.  1688^ 
foL 

&  DaTldiachaaHartai-8idald.LdwfanaaFMat«.tainai 
naak  denan  arangalladiao  Kirohanmalodlan  abgeCMat, 
alfanan  wohlklingandan  Gaaangwalaan  Tanaban.  nrnnkfin 
wiebtar.  1008. 

B.  BalabU  odar  rodbbaxa  Myirhan-Blittar  daa  aind  swciaUmmiff 
baaaalU  hailiga  Laidena-Ueder.  Draadan,  Baytert.  1688^  foL.  pik.  8^ 
O.  C.  D.  daambad  tiiaaa  daetaaa '  niobt  ao  gabr  gamaina,  aondam  mit 
Knnat-abrtlgan.  and  Wort-miaaini  Malodien  Taraabaoa  Idadar' 
('  not  ordinaiy  aonfi,  bat  proTldad  with  artlatle  malodlaa  aoitabla 
lo  the  wocda  'J. 

10.  Daridlacbar  HarfenaabaU  mit  aohOnan  Malodalan  gasierat. 
Fmnkfart,  B.  O.  Waat.  1670. 18  ma 

11.  O.  a  D.'s  Kobrfdratt.  Biieba.  baatalltan  daataeban  Conoart- 
Maiatan  aondarbabnr  Baalen-Fraoda,  odar  klainarar  galatlicban 
Oonoarten.  Bntar  Thall.  Dreadao.  SaTfart,  1078, 4to,  0  part-booka. 
Publlabad  in  two  parta. 

18.  C.  G.  D.'s  MoalkallaQhar  Jabiganf  and 


and  Ycapar.Oaaanff  Ton 
Faat-  and  Apoatal-Tlaaga, 
tnf.  naeb  rachtar  OapaJl* 


drelan  Thailan  dartnnan  OXX,  auf  Sbnn-  , 

laaobiklieb  aaaerlaaana,  car  SILDger-Uebanf.  naeb  rachtar  OapaJl* 
Maniar  seaetita  Daatache  Oonoarten  dorcbgdiaoda  mit  swaian  iMa- 
eantan  baflndlioh.  Dreadan,  Paul  Augint  Hamann.  IffiTS,  4to, 
Spart-booka.  TbeaaConoerten  are  loarruigad,  that 'einOompooiat 
.  .  .  aolaha  mit  ein  paar  Yiolinan  snr  mdraran  Anmath,  anoi  mit 
alnam  aingandao  Baaao  aaaacbmnkken  kann '  ('  acompoaaroan  giva 
them  mttoh  charm  bj  the  addition  of  loma  Tiolina  or  a  alnglng 
BaaM>').  lAtar  adltiona  '  in  swei  aisgatinunen  and  dar  O^iel  *  in 
1876  and  1094. 

18.  KOoiga  Darlda  GOldnea  Klainod.  Oder  himdflrt  and  naanaahan- 
der  PnJm,  nach  elgener  Abteilung,  in  awei  and  swansig  Stakkan, 
mit  dreien  Conoertiranden  Singe-  draian  Inatmrnental-  and  vier 
auaTfillenden  CapdI-Stlmmen,  oomponlret  ron  O.  G.  D.  dar  Zdt 
Karl  SUchs.  beatelltem  dentaehen 
mann,  1674-1670,  4to,  11  part-booka. 

14.  0.  C.  D.'a  Slngenda  Bonn-  u  ' 
den.  Michael  OQnthar.  1683.  4to. 

IB.  J.  Frentsel.  A.  et  O  Jeaua !  Zehen  andlishtige  Boaa-OaaKnga 
.  .  .  Dicht  nor  wia  aaror  mit  bekannten  aondam  aoeh  mit  Harm 
Conat.  Ohriat.  Dedakindeoa .  .  .  neu  belgefOgten  Melodeyen  herfOr 
gageben.    Leipalg,  16B9,  8vo. 

1ft.  Oeaohwindar  and  aeliger  Abaehied,  der  .  .  .  Fimaan  Annen 
Margareth  . .  Mataner  am  8  Wintarmonata.  1670  ...  am  10  beer- 
dlgt.  Dreaden,  Sayfert.  '  Herr  Jean  war  dir  labt.'  8  Stroidiaa  in 
4  parta  with  Baaao  Continuo,  foL 

17.  Gottaa  atftta  Liebe  .  .  .  wagan  dar  .  .  .  Fm  Annan  Sibyllan 
.  .  daa  Herm  Paul  Hofmanna  .  .  Eha-Uabaten  . . .  1664.  Dreaden. 
Seyfert,  foL  '  Waa  Ihr  Jetzt  rartniat  der  Brdan.'  8  Strophaa  in  4 
parte,  with  Baaao  Continuo. 

In  the  dedication  to  a  book  of  poems  *  wegen 
allgemeiner  Pest-  Noht-gepflogen  und  entworfne 
Bass-  und  Dank-  Baht-  und  Lob-Ahndachten 
ansgegaben,'  Dresden,  Christoph  Baumann, 
1681,  12mo,  addressed  to  Johann  Georg  III. 
of  Saxony,  C.  0.  D.  says  •  sie  werden  nicht  ver- 
schm'ahen  das  graue  Alter  des  Unverdrossensten 


welcher  die  hohe  Euhr.-FiiTBtL  Gnade  nun 
85  Jahre  genossen '  (asks  him  not  to  despise  the 
grey  old  age  of  G.  G.  D.  who  had  enjoyed  the 
oourt  favour  for  thirty-fiye  years)  ;  dated  Sept. 
7,  1681. 

DsDEKiKD,  EuKionrs  (1585-1619),  bom  at 
Neustadt  (Sachsen-Weimar) ;  was  a  brother  of 
Henning  Dedekind ;  was  a  scholar  in  Liine> 
burg,  and  later  cantor  of  the  Johannikkirche 
there  (circa  1585  to  1592).     He  died  in  1619. 

List  of  works : — 

1.  Naw«TantedieIiadleln.aiiadans«()UrarBtanPaBl]iMDl>avMiB 
and  andarn  Sprtdtandar  Schrllt  gaaoman,  and  mit  drayan  Otlmnw 
gMoaeht  daroh  Baridam  Dadakindom  Gaatotam  an  LBnaborg  m 
S.  Joh.  M»e€mhu.  Oednkekt  an  Ulaaen  bar  Mtehal  Krtaar.  1881. 
obL  4ta    In  the  Britlah  Maaeom. 

8L  Antidota,  advaraaa  rita  hooalnam  Paaainnaa,  4  too.  Ulyaaaa. 
(Ritner.) 


t.  Brangallonim,  quae  dlebna  Domlnlda  at  Vaatia  pnedpnia 
in  Boel.  Dai  qnotannia  naitata  propooi  aolant,  parioehae  bcvraa 
ab  Adranta  Dom.  oaqna  ad  Faatom  Paarhatia  4  at  6  Todbaa  eoaa- 
paaltae  ab  Barielo  Dedekind  Neoetadino.  Sdudaa  Unabng  ad 
D.  Joannam  Caatoad.    Ulyaaaa.  188^  Sto.    (Ollhlar.) 

Dedekind,  Henning  (1585-1680),  a  son  of 
Friedrich  Dedekind  (author  of  Cfrobianug;  pastor 
of  St.  Hiohaers,  Liineburg).  He  was  probably 
bom  at  Keustadt.  In  1588  was  cantor  at  the 
School  in  Langensalza,  Thuringia ;  in  1614  was 
Prediger  there ;  and  in  1622  was  Pfairer  at 
Gebsee,  Thuringia.  He  probably  died  about 
1680. 

List  of  works : — 


In 
Er        . 

6.  AOAEKAE  moaioarvm  ddielaram  Soldatan-Labcn  darlanaH 
allarlai  martlaliaeba  Kriegablndei  and  der  ganae  Soldataaatand 
aoch  waa  in  Feldlagfom  and  KriegaaQgao  Torlauflt,  mit  daotedi 
I  Fitf  ban  eigentlidh  abgariaaan  and  mit  fnnf  Stimman  aoB 


Qabmooh  tOr  allerlei  Inatramenta  Torgeaetat  Ton  MaaopbUoa  E 
kind.    Btfort,  bal  Fried.  Melehlor  Dedakindan.  1688,  4tow 

Zahn  gives  a  melody  by  Musophilus  Dedekind, 
'  Gott  Vater  aller  Gutigkeit,'  from  the  *  Gothaer 
Gantional'  II.,  1648,  p.  824  ;  he  suggests  that 
Musophilus  may  be  Henning  Dedekind.  The 
MS.  of  a  Eyrie  and  Gloria  from  a  6-part  mass, 
'  In  exoelso  throno,'  by  Henning  Dedekind,  is  in 
the  Breslau  StadtbibL  (MS.  100.  Six  folio  part- 
books.)  The  title-page  of  a  non-musical  work 
by  Henning  Dedekind  is  of  interest  as  it  includes 
the  names  of  father  and  son :  '  Metamorphosis 
traculenta  et  subita,  quae  acddit  anno  1585,  ir- 
bente  Apolline  descripta  und  publicata  per  Hen- 
ningum  Dedekindum,  neostadianum  Saxonem, 
aooesserunt    epigrammata    tria    M.    Friderid 
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Dedekindi  senioriB,  Paatoris  ad  D.  Mkhaelom, 
Liinebeig.'  o.  s. 

D£F£SGH,  William,  a  Fleming  by  birth, 
was  organist  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Antwerp,  and  in  1725  succeeded  Alfonso  D'Eve 
as  chapel-master  there,  but  was  in  1 731  dismissed 
on  account  of  his  ill-treatment  of  some  of  the 
choir-boys  under  his  charge.  He  then  came  to 
EnglAn<^  and  established  himself  in  London, 
where,  in  1783,  he  produced  an  oratorio  entitled 
'Judith,'  which  ei^oyed  some  degree  of  popu- 
larity, and  in  1745  another  called  'Joseph.' 
Whilst  at  Antwerp  he  compoaed  a  mass  for  voices 
and  orchestra.  His  published  works  comprise 
several  sets  of  sonatas  and  concertos  for  stringed 
and  other  instruments,  some  solos  for  the  violon- 
oello,  and  a  collection  of  canzonets  and  airs,  and 
some  single  songs.  [See  list  in  QtuUen-Lexikon,  ] 
He  was  an  able  violinist.  An  engraved  portrait 
of  him  was  published  in  London  in  1757.  He 
died  about  1758.  w.  H.  H. 

DEQREK  The  word  '  degree '  is  used  to  ex- 
press the  intervals  of  notes  from  one  another  on 
the  stave.  When  they  are  on  the  same  line  or 
space  they  are  in  the  same  degree.  The  interval 
of  a  second  is  one  degree,  the  interval  of  a  third 
two  degrees,  and  so  on,  irrespective  of  the  steps 
being  tones  or  semitones,  so  long  as  they  repre- 
sent a  further  line  or  space  in  the  stave.  Hence 
also  notes  are  in  the  same  degree  when  they  are 
natural,  flat,  or  sharp  of  the  same  note,  as  0  and 
GS,  £  and  £b  ;  and  they  are  in  different  degrees 
when,  though  the  same  note  on  an  instrument 
of  fixed  intonation,  they  are  called  by  different 
names,  as  Ftf  and  Gb,  C  and  Dbb.      o.  H.  H.  p. 

DEGREES  IN  MUSIC.  The  ordinary  de- 
grees  in  music  are  those  of  Bachelor  (B.Mus.  or 
Mus.Bac.),  and  Doctor  (D.Mus.  or  Mus.Doc.) ; 
but  the  University  of  Cambridge,  under  its  re- 
cent regulations,  grants  three  degrees — Bachelor, 
Master,  and  Doctor — the  'Mastership  in  Music' 
having,  it  would  seem,  been  unknown  since  the 
13th  century,  when  some  Spanish  universities 
granted  that  degree.  The  degree  of  D.Mus. 
Jionoris  causd  has  been  occasionidly  given  to  dis- 
tinguished musicians,  both  British  and  foreign, 
by  various  universities,  the  custom  dating  from 
1871  at  Cambridge,  and  from  1878  at  Oxford 

S there  were  however  earlier  instances  at  Durham), 
t  has  also  been  given  by  special  Decree  of  Con- 
vocation at  Oxford  to  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  and  by 
8X)ecial  Grace  of  the  Senate  at  Cambridge  to  Sir 
0.  y.  Stanford.  In  their  ordinary  forms,  musical 
degrees  are  unknown  beyond  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  certain  British  colonies,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  (the  first  of  these  classes  being 
alone  treated  in  this  article) ;  but  there  have 
been  a  fewexamplesof  foreign  honorary  doctorates 
in  music,  Spontini  and  Franz  having  received 
that  distinction  from  the  University  of  Halle, 
snd  Andreas  Romberg  from  the  University  of 
Kiel — one  or  two  other  cases  are  also  known. 
Generally,  however,  foreign  universities,  when 


honouring  musicians,  have  conferred  honoraiy 
doctorates  in  Philosophy,  as  on  Mendelssohn, 
Schimiann,  Brahms,  and  others ;  as  in  this 
country  the  honorary  D.C.L.  and  LKD.  ara 
given  to  persons  entirely  unconnected  with  law, 
among  whom  have  been  several  musicians,  who 
have  thus  sometimes  received  two  honoraiy 
degrees  from  the  same  university,  and  frequently 
the  same  honorary  degree  from  several — a  custom 
apparently  unusual  abroad,  at  any  rate  with 
respect  to  musicians. 

Universitt  op  Oxfokd. — The  history  of 
musical  degrees  at  both  the  old  English  uni- 
versities is  consistently  anomalous  and  obscure. 
Their  holders  never  seem  to  have  been  recognised 
as  on  the  same  level  as  the  ordinary  graduates  ; 
they  were  never  required  to  reside,  and  the 
'disputation'  necessary  in  early  times  for  all 
other  degrees  was  never,  it  would  appear,  ex- 
acted from  them.  Until  past  the  middle  of  the 
19  th  century  no  formal  examinations  were  in- 
stituted, and  very  little  r^^arity  of  procedure 
existed,  though  the  Laudian  statutes  of  1638 
made  certain  provisions  which  are  still  in  force. 
Sometimes  the  degrees,  especially  the  Doctorate, 
seem  to  have  been  of  a  vaguely  honorary  char- 
acter, as  in  the  cases  of  Haydn's  D.Mus.  and 
the  degree  declined  by  Handel ;  though  they 
never,  except  perhaps  in  the  earliest  times, 
were  honorary  in  the  strict  modem  sense,  Haydn, 
for  example,  having,  though  the  degree  was 
offered,  to  submit  some  khid  of  an  exercise. 
And  in  the  more  ordinary  cases  where  the 
candidate  had  to  support  his  application  by 
some  evidence  of  work,  it  took  the  form  of  a 
composition  or  exercise  of  no  very  fixed  character, 
which  seems  not  infrequently  to  have  been  con- 
sidered a  more  or  less  formal  matter,  though 
we  hear  of  some  applicants  being  rejected,  and 
in  the  absence  of  much  really  definite  record  it 
is  very  difficult  to  dogmatise.  The  first  Oxford 
B.Mus.  of  whom  we  have  knowledge  was  Robert 
Wydow  (?  1499),  the  first  Oxford  D.Mus.  Robert 
Fayrfax  (1511)  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  degrees  were  of  considerably  older  standing. 
It  seems  on  the  whole  probable  that  they  origin- 
ated in  the  custom  of  giving  degrees  in  the 
single  arts  of  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium, 
and  that  they  were  in  some  respects  similar  to 
the  long  extinct  degrees  in  grammar,  though 
probably  of  greater  dignity,  grammar  ranking 
as  one  of  the  arts  of  the  Trivium,  and  music  as 
one  of  the  higher  Quadrivium.  The  B.Mus. 
degree  conferred  at  Oxford  the  right  of  reading 
and  lecturing  on  the  books  of  Boethius ;  the 
holders  of  the  D.Mus.  degree  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  in  any  way  expected,  even  formally, 
to  be  teachers.  As  far  as  can  be  gathered,  the 
'  exercise '  seems,  at  first  at  any  rate,  to  have 
been  regarded  not  so  much  as  a  t^st  of  the 
candidates'  qualifications  as  an  element  in  the 
music  that  formed  part  of  the  ceremonies  at  the 
University '  Act,'  and  on  other  public  occasions. 
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Tha  '  Mosio  Act/  howerer,  exirtad  to  sooie  ex- 
tent independenUy  of  degree  exerciees ;  the  moet 
important  one  on  record  took  place  in  178S, 
when  Handel  was  specially  invited  to  conduct 
several  of  his  oratorios,  including  'Athalia,' 
which  was  written  for  the  occasion.  When  the 
'Acts'  fell  into  disuse,  the  performances  of 
candidates'  exenrises  continued  as  a  mere  matter 
of  form  independently  of  public  ceremonies,  till 
their  abolition  in  recent  years.  The  'Music 
Lecture'  or  'Speech'  was  a  survival  of  the 
medisval  custom  which  required  all  newly  ap- 
pointed Masters  of  Arts  to  lecture  on  each  por- 
tion of  the  Quadrivium,  and  had  no  original 
connection  with  the  musical  degrees.  It  seems 
in  very  early  times  to  have  been  unsatisfactory, 
and  was  very  often  excused  ;  later  on  it  came 
to  be  given  once  a  year,  at  the  time  of  the 
Music  Act,  the  lecturer  being,  as  before,  a 
freshly-created  M.  A.  The  first  regular  Lecture- 
ship in  Music  was  founded  in  1626  by  William 
Heather  ;  butufter  the  tenure  of  John  Allibond, 
a  Master  of  Arts  of  Magdalen,  no  one  could  be 
found  to  take  it,  and  the  stipend  was  given  to 
the  deliverer  of  the  music  speech  at  the  Act. 
Heather,  however,  also  founded  weekly  practices 
of  music  under  a  Choragus  ;  the  practices  were 
soon  dropped,  and  the  Choragus  Qifterwards,  it 
is  uncertain  when,  called  Professor)  seems,  apart 
from  perhaps  examining  the  candidates'  exercises, 
to  have  had  no  particiUar  duties  to  perform  till 
1856,  when  lectures  were  required  from  him 
(Crotch  had,  however,  previouriy  given  some  of 
his  own  accord).  In  1 848  the  offices  of  Professor 
and  Choragus  were  divided  (the  latter  being 
practically  nominal,  and  still  remaining  so) ;  and 
in  1856  a  further  office  of  Coryphaeus  or  Precen- 
tor was  instituted,  but  has  since  been  abolished. 
In  1862  the  faculty  was  entirely  reformed  by 
Ouseley,  who  instituted  formal  examinations 
for  both  degrees,  and  regularised  the  hitherto 
very  vague  *  exercise. '  There  has  been  no  material 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  examinations  since 
that  date :  but  several  alterations  in  other 
matters  have  been  made.  In  1870  candidates 
were  required  to  matriculate,  and  in  1877  were 
further  required  to  pass  Responsions  or  a  recog- 
nised equivalent:  in  1890,  however,  the  Uni- 
versity took  a  regrettably  backward  step  in 
instituting  a  special  '  Preliminary  Examination 
for  Students  in  Music'  as  a  'soft  option'  to 
Besponsions.  In  1890  the  public  performance 
of  the  Doctorate  exercise  was  abolished  (that  of 
the  exercise  for  the  lower  degree  having  been 
long  since  excused)  :  and  at  the  same  time  Sir 
Jolm  Stainer  instituted  various  lectures  and 
courses  of  instruction,  given  byresidentgraduates 
as  deputies  of  the  professor — a  custom  continued 
by  the  presen  t  professor,  Sir  Hubert  Parry.  In  the 
early  part  of  1 903  some  useful  l^rislation  was 
passed,  systematising  the  examinations  with 
respect  to  fees  and  some  other  matters.  The 
present  regulations  are  as  follows : — Candidates 


most  pass  ResponsioaB,  or  an  equivalent  ex- 
amination, or  the  '  Preliminary  Examination  for 
Students  in  Moaie,'  which  comprises  two  out  of 
the  five  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Gennan, 
and  Italian.  Beguiations/or  Uu  B,Mut.  dsgne. 
—(1)  First  examination,  consisting  of  Foor-part 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint.  (2)  An  exerdse, 
being  a  vocal  composition  in  five  parts  with 
accompaniments  for  a  string  band.  (S)  Final 
examination,  including  Five-part  Harmcmy  and 
Counterpoint,  Fugue,  the  History  of  the  Art  of 
Music,  Instrumentation  and  Musical  Form,  with 
a  critical  knowledge,  tested  viva  voce,  of  certain 
prescribed  scores.  (The  custom  hitherto  has 
been  to  set  four  papers,  Ebomony,  Counterpoint^ 
Fugue  and  Canon,  and  History.)  Regulationt 
for  the  D.Mus.  degree, —  (1)  An  exerdse,  being 
a  secular  or  sacred  cantata  scored  for  a  full 
orchestra.  (2)  Final  examination,  including 
Eight-part  Harmony  and  Counterpoint,  Original 
Composition,  Instrumentation,  and  the  History 
of  the  Art  of  Music  (The  custom  hitherto  has 
been  to  set  five  papers.  Harmony,  Counterpoint^ 
Fugue  and  Canon,  Instrumentation,  and  His- 
tory.) Fees  (excluding  college  fees):  for  the 
preliminary  examination,  £1  :  Is.  ;  for  the 
B.Mus.  degree,  £16  :  6s.  ;  for  the  D.Mus. 
degree,  £82  :  2s.  Women  are  exandned,  and 
certificates  are  granted  to  them. 

The  position  of  musical  degrees  at  Oxford  is 
at  present  (1904)  one  of  curiously  anomalous 
character.  Alone  of  all  degrees,  they  are 
absolutely  non-residential :  outside  the  examina- 
tion-room the  University  takes  practically  no 
cognisance  of  their  holders,  who  are  indeed  iti 
members  only  in  a  very  limited  sense.  In 
academical  rights  both  Doctors  and  Bachelors  of 
Music  rank  only  just  above  undergraduates, 
and  below  Bachelors  of  Arts :  and  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  if  they  could  have  entrance  to  a 
ceremony  announced  as  for  '  graduates. '  Holders 
of  musical  degrees  may  in  a  purely  technical 
sense  be  members  of  the  University  (what  the 
candidates  are  before  the  degree  is  taken  it  is 
very  difficult  to  know),  but  the  ordinary  custom 
is  undoubtedly  to  consider  them  as,  in  the 
absence  of  other  standing,  outside  the  acaidemioal 
pale.  Matriculation  is  no  doubt  necessary  before 
entrance  to  the  first  B.Mus.  examination,  but, 
except  in  the  very  rarest  instances,  the  name  is 
taken  off  the  college  books  nearly  as  soon  as  it  is 
on  them :  and  the  two  or  three  societies  (Queen's 
College,  New  College,  and  the  Non-Collegiate 
Body),  who  divide  among  themselves  practi- 
cally all  the  non-resident  musical  candidates, 
waive,  with  a  complaisance  not  altogether  com- 
plimentary, the  whole  of  their  ordinary  matricu- 
lation examinations.  Consequently,  apart  from 
the  distinctly  unsatisfactory  '  Preliminary  Ex- 
amination for  Students  in  Music,'  the  University 
exacts  no  intellectual  test  (and  nothing  in  the 
way  of  residence)  from  musical  candidates — an 
anomaly  which  places  the  degrees  in  a  position 
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of  nniqaely  inferior  character.  In  1898  it  was 
proposed  to  make  the  degree  of  B.  A.  a  neoeaaary 
precursor  to  that  of  B.Mus.  (thus  making  resi- 
denoe  compulsory),  in  order  to  secure  for  graduates 
in  Music  university  rights  similar  to  those  held  by 
graduates  in  Law  and  Medicine.  This  proposal, 
warmly  supported  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
among  British  musicians,  was  open  to  the  con- 
stitutional objection  that  the  university  statutes 
recognise  no  distinct  Faculty  of  Music,  and  was 
rejected  by  the  Hebdomadal  Ck>unciL  But  the 
general  trend  of  feeling,  as  shown  in  the  re- 
quirements of  at  any  rate  nominal  matriculation, 
and  at  any  rate  some  sort  of  arts  test — both 
unknown  a  generation  ago — ^has  been  in  thedirec- 
tion  of  altering  an  extraordinary  state  of  things 
which  is  really  indefensible.  A  glaring  anomaly 
is  none  the  better  for  having  lasted  a  consider- 
able time — many  other  old  traditions  of  far 
wider  importance  have  been  swept  away  in 
modem  Oxford ;  and  if  it  be  urged  that  the 
requirement  of  residence  would  be  a  hardship 
to  young  musicians,  the  University  could  quite 
fitly  reply  that  the  professional  interesto  of 
organists  do  not  come  within  its  purview.  There 
are  now  other  universitiee  in  which  all  degrees 
alike  are  non- residential.  Surely  the  only 
rational  solution  of  the  whole  question  is  that 
all  universities  should  grant  their  degrees  solely 
to  their  own  recognised  and  fully  acknowledged 
members ;  and  the  Royal  College  of  Music  could, 
if  it  liked,  exercise  its  rights  under  its  charter 
(the  Royal  Academy  could  no  doubt  easily  obtain 
a  similar  privilege)  and  grant  degrees  to  those 
musicians  who  do  not  happen  to  be  also 
^university  men.  It  is  very  hard  to  see  why 
Oxford  should  continue  to  tolerate  an  indefensible 
anomaly,  merely  in  order  that  a  few  individuals, 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  place,  may  derive 
professional  benetit  from  the  use  of  its  name. 

Un  I VE  BsiTY  OF  Cambbidos.  In  all  essential 
respects  the  early  history  of  musical  degrees  at 
Cambridge  is  similar  to  that  at  Oxford,' and 
requires  no  sepcmite  notice :  the  Music  Lecture 
and  Music  Act  were  customs  at  both  universities, 
and  the  status  of  the  degrees  and  the  general 
qualifications  for  them  were  the  same,  though  the 
Bachelors  were  admitted  to  lecture  on  '  scientia 
musicalis'  in  general,  not  specifically  on  Boethius 
as  at  Oxford.  The  first  Cambridge  Bachelor 
of  Music  of  whom  we  have  record  was  Henry 
Habyngton  (1468),  the  first  Doctor,  Thomas 
Saintwix  (1463  or  earlier).  The  professorship 
dates  from  1684,  when  one  Nicholas  Staggins, 
master  of  the  King's  Band,  was  appointed, 
apparently  merely  by  Court  infiuence :  no  salary 
was,  however,  attached  to  the  ofiice  till  1868. 
In  1857  Stemdale  Bennett  instituted  formal 
examinations ;  and  in  1875  the  professor  was 
required  to  lecture,  a  regulation  subsequently 
expanded  by  the  institution  of  a  university 
lecturer  in  Harmony  and  Counterpoint,  and  the 
formation  of  a  regular  board  of  musical  studies. 


The  public  performance  of  the  B.Mus.  exercise 
was  abolished  in  1868,  that  of  the  D.Mus. 
exercise  in  1878.  In  1878  candidates  were 
requested  to  pass  the  university  *  Previous  Ex- 
amination,' and  in  1881  matriculation  was  made 
compulsory — these  steps  being  taken  some  years 
later  than  at  Oxford,  and  in  a  different  order. 
In  1878  music  (up  to  the  standard  of  the  first 
B.Mus.  examination)  was  made  an  avenue  to 
the  ordinary  B.A.  degree  for  undergraduates  of 
nine  terms'  residence,  who  had  passed  the  'Pre- 
vious '  and  '  General '  University  examinations. 
In  1893  the  University  adopted  the  report  of  a 
Special  Board  of  Music,  and  the  necessary  altera- 
tions in  the  University  Statutes  received  the 
assent  of  the  Privy  Council  shortly  afterwards : 
the  old  regulations  were  concurrently  in  force  for 
seven  years  subsequently  in  the  case  of  the 
B.Mus.  degree,  and  for  five  years  in  the  case  of 
the  D.Mus.  degree.  The  Board's  report  stated 
that  *they  have  had  under  careful  consideration 
the  exceptional  position  of  the  B.Mu8.  degree, 
involved  in  the  &ct  that  it  is  conferred  upon 
persons  who  are  not  required  to  reside  in  the 
University.  The  various  changes  with  regard  to 
musical  degrees  which  the  Senate  has  sanctioned 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  seem  all  to  have 
tended  in  the  direction  of  assimilating  the  pro- 
cedure to  that  which  obtains  in  other  faculties. 
...  It  seems  advisable  that  candidates  of  de- 
grees in  Music  should  have  eiyoyed  no  less  ad- 
vantages of  general  education  than  those  who 
graduate  in  other  faculties.  The  Board  are  of  « 
opinion  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the 
degree  of  B.Mus.  should  be  brought  completely 
into  line  with  the  other  degrees  of  the  University, 
and  conferred  only  after  residence.  .  .  As  it  is 
important  that  Bachelors  of  Music  should  have 
a  degree  to  look  forward  to  which  should  enable 
them  to  obtain  the  membership  of  the  Senate, 
for  which  their  residence  and  examinations  shall 
have  qualified  them,  the  Board  suggest  the  crea- 
tion of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Music.  .  .  The 
Board  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  of 
conferring  the  Doctorate  in  Music  is  unsatis- 
factory, as  presenting  a  test  which  goes  unneces- 
sarily far  in  the  technical  direction,  and  gives 
insufficient  encouragement  to  originidity.  They 
purpose,  therefore,  to  assimilate  the  procedure  of 
the  degree  of  D.Mus.  to  that  for  the  degrees  of 
D.Sc.  and  D.Litt'  The  present  regulations  are 
as  follows:  For  the  BMus,  degree, — Candidates 
forthe  first  examinations  must  be  undergraduates 
in  at  least  the  second  term  of  residence,  who 
have  passed  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  University 
'Previous  Examination,'  or  a  recognised  equiva- 
lent ;  nine  terms  of  residence  are  necessary  for 
the  degree  itself.  The  first  examination  includes : 
(a)  Acoustics  ;  (b)  Three-part  counterpoint  and 
aouble  counterpoint  in  the  octave ;  (c)  Four-part 
harmony.  The  second  examination  includes: 
(a)  Composition,  instrumental  and  vocal — a  sub- 
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Ooiinterpoint  and  Double  Counterpoint ;  (e)  Har- 
mony ;  (d)  Two-part  Canon ;  (e)  Two-part  Fngne ; 
(/)  Sonata-form  ;  (0)  The  pitch  and  quality  of 
the  stops  of  the  oigan ;  (h)  Such  knowledge  of 
orchestral  instruments  as  is  neoessary  for  reading 
from  soore ;  (i)  The  analysis  of  some  classical 
composition  announced  six  weeks  before  the  ex- 
amination ;  (J)  Playing  at  sight  from  figured 
bass  and  from  vocal  and  orchestral  score ;  {k) 
General  musical  history ;  {t)  A  general  knowledge 
of  the  standard  dassiod  compositions.  Hegulci' 
tioru/or  the  If,Mus.  degree.  — (1)  An  examination 
including  (a)  Eight-part  Counterpoint ;  {b)  The 
highest  branches  of  Harmony ;  (e)  Four -part 
canon ;  (d)  Four-part  Fugue  and  Double  Fugue ; 
(e)  Form  in  Practical  Composition  ;  (/)  Instru- 
mentation and  scoring  in  Chamber  and  Orchestral 
Music  ;  (0)  The  analysis  of  some  classical  com- 
position announced  six  weeks  before  the  examina- 
tion ;  (k)  The  Art  of  Music  historically  and 
critically  considered.  (2)  An  exercise,  with 
full  orchestral  accompaniment,  containing  por- 
tions of  solo  Yoioes  and  for  five-part  chorus,  and 
specimens  of  canon  and  fugue :  there  is  also  an 
oral  examination  for  those  whose  exercises  have 
been  provisionally  approved.  HeguUUions/or  the 
D.Mus,  degree, — A  candidate  must  be  a  graduate 
in  some  fiiculty  of  the  University  (not  necessarily 
in  music),  and  must  be  not  less  than  thirty  years 
of  age ;  he  must  send  in  not  more  than  three 
(printed  or  manuscript)  works,  upon  which  his 
claim  to  a  degree  is  based,  such  works  to  include 
either  an  oratorio,  an  opera,  a  cantata,  an 
orchestral  symphony,  a  concerto,  or  an  extended 
piece  of  chamber  music.  Fees :  for  the  B.Mus. 
degree,  £14  :  8s.  (if  a  B.A.  £10  :  8s.)  ;  for  the 
M.Mu8.  degree,  £18  :  6s. ;  for  the  D.Mus.  degree, 
£80  :  58.  Women  are  examined  for  the  B.Mus. 
and  M.Mus.  degrees,  and  equivalent  certificates 
are  granted  to  them. 

University  of  Dublin.  Founded  in  1691, 
but  very  few  degrees  in  Music  (the  first  of  which 
was  granted  in  1612  to  Thomas  Bateson,  the 
madrigal  composer)  were  conferred  till  recent 
times.  No  Professorship  in  Music  existed  till 
1845,  except  from  1764  to  1774,  when  Lord 
Momington,  father  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
held  the  position.  In  1861  Sir  R.  P.  Stewart 
was  elected,  and  established  a  preliminary  literary 
qualification  for  musical  candidates,  a  principle 
peculiar  to  Dublin  for  sixteen  years  subsequently, 
but  since  accepted  in  one  form  or  another  by  all 
British  Universities.  Candidates  for  degrees  in 
music  must  matriculate  in  Arts,  the  examination 
including  Latin  and  English  Composition,  Arith- 
metic, elementary  Algebra  and  Euclid,  English 
History,  Modem  Geography,  and  any  two  Greek 
and  any  two  Latin  authors.  For  Greek,  music 
candidates  may  substitute  French,  German,  or 
Italian  :  Acoustics  is  a  special  compulsory  sub- 
ject for  alL  HegulcUiona/or  the  B.Mus,  degree, — 
(1)  Preliminary  examination :  (a)  Harmony  in 
four  parts  ;  (b)  Counterpoint  in  four  parts,  ex- 


dnding  oombined  kinds ;  (e)  A  general  know* 
ledge  of  Beethoven's  pianoforte  sonatas ;  (d)  Thd 
histoxy  of  English  church  musio  from  l^lis  to 
PurceU.  (2)  An  exercise,  vocal  or  instrumental, 
in  not  less  tlum  four  movements,  containing  speci- 
mens of  canon  and  fugue.  (8)  Final  Examina- 
tion ;  (a)  Harmony  in  five  pa^ ;  (b)  Counter- 
point in  five  parts ;  (e)  Double  Count^point  and 
Canon  in  two  parts ;  {d)  Fugal  Construction ;  (e)  A 
knowledge  of  Bach's  '  Wohltemperirtee  Elavier' ; 
(/)  The  history  of  the  Oratorio,  as  treated  by 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn.  MegtUcUMns 
for  the  D.Mus.  degree. — (Holders  of  the  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  B.Mus.  degree  are  admitted.)  (1)  An 
Exercise  for  voices  and  orchestra  comprising  an 
overture,  at  least  one  eight-part  chorus,  at  least 
one  solo  with  orchestra,  and  specimens  of  canon 
and   frigue.      (2)  An   examination   induding 

(a)  Eight-part  Harmony  and  Counterpoint ;  (b) 
Double  and  Triple  Counterpoint ;  (e)  Canon  and 
Fugue  in  four  parts ;  (d)  Instrumentation ;  (e)  A 
general  acquaintance  with  the  great  masters' 
lives  and  works,  the  latter  being  tested  by  the 
identification  of  phrases  from  various  master- 
pieces. Fees :  for  Matriculation,  £15  ;  for  the 
B.Mu8.  degree,  £10  (£5  to  a  B.A.);  for  the 
D.Mus.  degree,  £20.  Degrees  are  conferred  on 
women  as  well  as  on  men. 

UNiVBRsrrY  OP  London. — ^The  first  d^ree 
in  music  was  granted  in  1879  ;  the  Professor- 
ship dates  from  1902.  Candidates  for  degrees 
in  music  must  pass  the  Matriculation  examina- 
tion, the  subjects  of  which  are :  (a)  English  ; 

(b)  Elementary  Mathematics  ;  (e)  Latin  or  Ele- 
mentary Mechanics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or 
Botany  ;  (d)  two  of  the  following,  one  of  which 
must  be  a  language  if  Latin  is  not  taken  under 
(c):  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
Ancient  or  Modem  History,  Geography,  Logic, 
Drawing,  Advanced  Mathematics,  Elementary 
Mechanics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology. 
Regulations  for  the  B.Mus.  degree. — (1)  Inter- 
mediate examination,  comprising  Acoustics, 
Melody,  Time,  Rhythm,  Chord -construction. 
History  of  Music,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
growth  of  musical  forms  and  rules.  Harmony 
and  Counterpoint  in  four  parts.  (2)  An  exercise 
'which  must  be  a  good  compoeition  from  a 
musical  point  of  view,'  for  voices  with  string- 
orchestra  accompaniment,  containing  five-part 
vocal  counterpoint  and  specimens  of  imitation, 
canon,  and  fugue.  (8)  Final  examination :  (a) 
Practical  Harmony  and  Thorough  -  Bass ;  (6) 
Five-part  Counterpoint,  with  Canon  and  Fugue  ; 

(e)  Form  in  musical  composition ;  (<£)  Instru- 
mentation, so  far  as  is  necessary  for  under- 
standing and  reading  a  full  score  ;  (e)  Arranging 
for  the  pianoforte  from  an  instrumental  score ; 

(f)  A  critical  knowledge  of  the  full  scores  of 
standard  classical  works,  previously  selected. 
A  candidate  may  offer  to  be  examined  in  play- 
ing at  sight  from  a  five-port  vocal  score,  and 
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from  a  figured  baas.  Jiegulaium$/ar  the  D.Mtu. 
degree. — (1)  An  exercise  'which  most  be  a 
good  composition  from  a  musical  point  of  yiew/ 
for  chorus  and  orchestra,  containing  eight-part 
harmony  and  eight -part  fugal  oonnterpoint^ 
portions  for  one  or  more  solo  voioes,  and  an  in- 
stmmental  overture  in  sonata  form.  (2)  An 
examination  including :  (a)  Practical  Hfumony 
up  to  the  most  advanced  standard  ;  (b)  Eight- 
part  counterpoint,  with  canon,  fugue,  etc.  ;  (c) 
Form  in  composition,  treatment  of  voices  in 
composition,  and  instrumentation  ;  (d)  History 
of  Music ;  (e)  A  detailed  critical  knowledge  of 
the  great  classical  masterpieces.  A  candidate 
may  ofiTer  to  be  examined  in  playing  at  sight 
from  a  full  orchestral  score,  and  in  extempore 
oomposition  on  a  given  subject.  Fees:  for 
matriculation,  £2 ;  for  the  B.Mus.  degree,  £10 ; 
for  the  D.Mus.  degree,  £10.  Degrees  are  con- 
ferred on  women. 

Univeesity  ofDurham. — Foundedin  1881 ; 
until  of  late  years  only  honorary  musical  degrees 
were  given.  The  Professorship  dates  from 
1897.     Candidates  for  degrees  in  music  must 

Snless  they  are  graduates  in  Arts  of  a  British 
niversity)  pass  the  'examination  for  the 
Testamur  qualifying  for  admission  as  a  student 
in  music'  Subjects,  either  any  three  of  the 
following  twelve,  English,  Geography,  Arith- 
metic, English  History,  Religious  Knowledge, 
Euclid,  Algebra,  Logic,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  or  any  two  of  the  last  four  languages. 
JRegultUione  for  the  B.Mus,  degree. — (1)  First 
examination,  comprising  Harmony  and  Counter- 
point in  four  parts ;  (2)  An  exercise,  for  five- 
part  chorus  and  string  orchestra ;  (8^  Final 
Examination ;  (a)  Five-part  Harmony ;  (d)  Five- 
part  Counterpoint;  (c)  Four-part  Fugue,  and 
Canon ;  ((2)  Form,  and  History  of  Music ;  (e) 
The  full  scores  of  certain  selected  works  an- 
nounced beforehand.  JieguUUionsfor  the  D.  Mus. 
degru. — (1)  An  exercise,  for  eight-part  chorus 
and  full  orchestra,  including  an  instrumental 
overture.  (2)  An  examination,  comprising: 
(o)  Eight-part  Harmony ;  (6)  Eight-part  Counter- 
point ;  (c)  Imitation,  Canon,  and  Fugue ;  (cQ 
Form ;  U)  Instrumentation ;  (f)  History  of 
Music ;  (^)  Elementary  Acoustics ;  (A)  Know- 
ledge of  the  standard  classical  works.  Fees: 
for  the  preliminary  examination,  £1 :  10s. ;  for 
the  B.Mu8.  degree,  £14  :  10s. ;  for  the  D.Mus. 
degree,  £16.  Degrees  are  conferred  on  women. 
Victoria  University. — The  first  musical 
degrees  were  conferred  in  1894.  Residence  is 
necessary  for  degrees  in  music  ;  as  yet,  however, 
Cwens  College,  Manchester,  is  the  only  one  of 
the  constituent  colleges  which  has  provided  the 
necessary  schemes  of  lectures  under  the  regula- 
tions. Candidates  for  musical  degrees  must 
pass  the  Preliminary  Examination,  comprising : 
(a)  English  Language  and  History ;  (&)  Mathe- 
matics, and  three  of  the  following,  of  which 
one  must  be  a  language :  (c)  Greek ;  {d)  Latin  ; 


(«)  French ;  {f)  German ;  (gr)  Another  modem 
language ;  (A)  Elementary  Mechanics ;  (i)Chemu- 
try  ;  (;")  Geography  or  Natural  Histoiy.  Eegu- 
laHons/or  the  B.Mus.  degree. — (1)  First  Exam- 
ination :  (a)  Four-part  Harmony ;  (b)  General 
History  of  Music;  (c)  Elementary  Acoustics. 
^2)  Second  Examination :  (a)  Five-part  Harmony ; 
h)  Four-part  Counterpoint,  ancient  and  modem ; 
(e)  History  of  Music,  some  special  period ;  (<t) 
Musical  Forms  ;  (e)  Playing  of  a  prepared  and 
approved  piece,  and  playing  at  sight.  (8)  Third 
Examination :  (a)  Five-part  Counterpoint  and 
Fugue ;  (b)  Composition  in  various  forms ;  (c) 
Orchestration.  (4)  An  exercise  for  five-part 
chorus  with  accompaniment  for  a  band  of  strings 
and  wood-wind,  with  or  without  organ,  includ- 
ing some  portion  for  a  solo  voice,  and  specimens 
of  Canon  and  Fugue.  Candidates  for  the  second 
and  third  examinations  must  produce  certificates 
of  attendance  upon  the  approved  courses  of  in- 
stroction.  ItegulaHons/or  the  D.Mus.  degree. — 
(1)  Two  Exercises :  (a)  The  first  movement  of  a 
symphony  for  full  orchestra  ;  (b)  An  Eight-part 
Contrapuntal  Vocal  Movement.  (2)  An  Ex- 
amination, including  Eight-part  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  Composition  for  full  orchestra 
and  for  various  combinations  of  selected  instra- 
ments.  Fees :  for  Preliminary  Examination, 
£2 ;  for  the  B.Mus.  degree,  £8 ;  for  the  D.Mus. 
degree,  £10.  The  College  fee  for  each  year's 
course  of  lectures  is  £2 :  12  :  6.  Degrees  are 
conferred  on  women. 

EoYAL  University  op  Ireland. — Founded 
in  1880.  Candidates  for  degrees  in  music  must 
have  passed  both  the  Matriculation  and  the  First 
University  Examinations,  the  subjects  for  which 
are  the  same,  a  more  advanced  knowledge  being 
required  at  the  latter,  (a)  Latin ;  (b)  one  of  the 
following :  Greek,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Celtic,  Sanscrit,  Hebrew,  Arabic ;  (e) 
English  Language  and  Literature ;  (d)  Elementary 
Mechanics ;  (e)  Natural  Philosophy.  Begulations 
for  the  B.Mus.  degree. — (1)  First  Examination : 

fa)  Elements  of  Acoustics ;  {b)  Elements  of  Music ; 
c)  History  of  Modem  music  ;  (d)  Playing  pre- 
scribed pieces,  and  also  at  sight,  on  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing: organ,  pianoforte,  violin.  To  obtain 
honours,  more  minute  knowledge  of  the  pass  sub- 
jects must  be  shown,  together  with  (a)  Four-part 
Counterpoint  in  first  species ;  {b)  Temperament ; 
(c)  Musical  Forms ;  more  difficult  pieces  must  also 
be  played.  (2)  An  exercise  for  four-part  choms 
with  string  orchestra  or  organ.  (8)  Final  Ex- 
amination :  (a)  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  in  five 
parts,  Canon  and  Fugue ;  (&)  History  of  Music  and 
Musical  Instruments  ;  (c)  Instramentation  ;  {d) 
Analysis  of  prescribed  works ;  («)  Playing  pre- 
scribed pieces,  and  also  at  sight,  on  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing: organ,  pianoforte,  violin.  To  obtain 
honours  the  extira  subjects  are  (a)  Double  Counter- 
point ;  (&)  The  physical  reasons  for  differences  of 
tirnbre  ;  (c)  Further  works  to  be  analysed ;  more 
difficult  pieces  have  also  to  be  played.    Bsgulc^ 
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tUmsfor  the D,Mu8,  degree.— {1)  An  ezerdfle,  for 
eight-part  chorus  and  oroheetn,  including  an  in- 
strumental oyertnre  and  portions  for  solo  voices. 
(2)  An  examination  including  (a)  Acoustics ;  (b) 
Eight-part  Harmony  and  Counterpoint ;  (c)  His- 
tory of  musio  from  the  earliest  time;  (<£)Tempera- 
ment ;  (e)  Four-part  double  Fugue ;  (/)  History 
of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint ;  (g)  Analysis  of 
prescribed  works ;  (h)  Playing  prescribed  pieces, 
and  also  at  sight,  on  two  of  the  following :  organ, 
pianoforte,  violin.  Fees :  for  Matriculation  and 
First  University  Examinations,  £1  each ;  for  the 
B.Mus.  degree,  £3  ;  for  the  D.Mus.  degree,  £6. 
Degrees  are  conferred  on  women. 

Univbrsitt  op  Edinburgh. — ^The  Eeid  Pro- 
fessorship of  Musio  dates  from  1889,  but  owing 
to  various  causes  no  regulations  for  degrees  in 
music  were  made  before  1 893.  The  PreUminary 
Examination,  compulsory  for  all  musiocandidates 
except  holders  of  degrees  in  Arts  in  recognised 
universities,  includes  (a)  English,  including 
Geography  and  British  History ;  (b)  Elementary 
Mati^ematicsor  Elementary  Physics  or  Logic ;  (c) 
any  two  of  the  following:  Latin,  Greek,  IVench, 
German,  and  Italian,  one  at  least  being  a  modem 
language.  JtegtUcUions  for  the  B,Mus»  degree, — 
Candidates  must  attend  a  course  or  oourses  of 
instruction  extending  in  all  to  not  less  than 
eighty  lectures.  (1)  The  'First  Professional 
Examination'  includes  (a\  Singing  or  performing 
on  some  instrument ;  (b)  Reading  at  sight  (c) 
Elements  of  Music ;  (cA  Four-part  Harmony ;  (e) 
Elementary  Counterpomt ;  (/)¥oTm ;  (^)  Outlines 
of  the  History  of  Music ;  (h)  Ear  tests.  (2)  The 
'Second  Professional  Examination  in  Music 
and  Literature '  includes  (a)  one  of  the  modem 
languages  not  taken  in  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion ;  (b)  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  ;  (c) 
Five-part  EDirmony ;  (ei)  Advanced  Counterpoint ; 
(e)  Two-part  Canon  and  Four-part  Imitation  and 
Fugue ;  (/)  Form  (more  advanced) ;  (g)  Elements 
of  Instrumentation  ;  (h)  Critical  Ejiowledge  of 
certain  prescribed  scores ;  (i)  Playing  at  sight 
from  easy  vocal  and  instrumental  scores  and  from 
figured  bass ;  (/)  History  of  Music ;  (k)  Acoustics 
and  Physiology  of  the  vocal  organs.  Each  candi- 
date will  also  be  required  to  submit  the  following 
exercises :  (a)  A  solo  song  with  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment ;  (6)  A  four-part  vocal  composition ;  (c) 
An  instrumental  composition  (other  than  a  dance) 
for  pianoforte  or  organ,  or  other  instrument  with 
accompaniment.  HegtUattons  for  the  D»Mu$, 
degree, — The  degree  is  granted  in  three  depart- 
ments: all  candidates  must  be  not  less  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  (1)  Candidates  as  Com- 
posers  must  submit  a  prescribed  number  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  compositions  in  the  larger  forms, 
and  will  be  examined  in  (a)  Advanced  Counter- 
point and  Fugue  ;  (b)  Instrumentation  ;  (c)  The 
works  of  the  great  composers  from  Palestrina 
onwards.  (2)  Candidates  as  JSxeciUarUs  will  be 
required  to  perform  solo  and  ensemble  works  in 
different  styles,  selected  partly  by  themselves  and 


partly  by  the  examiners :  they  will  be  examined 
in  sight-reading,  playing  fit)m  orchestral  soore^ 
modulating,  the  history  and  literature  of  their 
special  instrument,  and  the  method  of  teaching 
it.  (S)CBndid&te8BaThsor%8U  or  Historians  matst 
submit  oneormore  treatises,  theresult  of  reeeaich 
and  original  thought,  and  will  be  examined  in 
both  the  theory  and  the  history  of  music,  the 
examination  bcdng  on  a  higher  standard  in  the 
subject  which  the  candidate  selects  as  his 
specialty.  Fees :  for  the  Preliminary  Examina- 
tion, 10s.  6d. ;  for  the  B.Mus.  degree,  £10 :  10s. ; 
for  the  D.Mus.  degree  they  are  not  yet  specified. 
Degrees  are  conferred  on  women. 

Univisrsity  of  Wales. — Constituted  in 
1894.  Candidates  for  musical  degrees  mnst 
(unless  holding  an  equivalent  certificate)  pass 
the  Matriculation  Examination  in  (a)  English  ; 


!b)  History  of  England  and  Wales ;  (e)  Latin ; 
a)  Mathematics  and  two  of  the  following ;  (eS 
Greek ;  (/)  Welsh,  French,  or  German ;  (g) 
Dynamics ;  (h)  Chemistry  or  Botany.  JUgu- 
IcUions/or  the  B,Mus,  degree, — Candidates  mnst 
study  in  a  constituent  college  of  the  universi^ 
for  three  years,  but  the  third  year  may  be  spent 
'in  an  approved  School  of  Music  Examinations 
are  held  at  the  close  of  each  academic  year. 
The  'Intermediate'  qualifying  courses  include 
(a)  Greek,  Latin,  E^lish,  Welsh,  French,  or 
German — as  for  the  B. A.  degree ;  (&)  Acoustics; 
(c)  History  of  Music  before  the  18th  century ;  (<2) 
Theory  of  Music,  including  'Laws  of  Harmony, 
Three-part  Counterpoint,  elementary  Orchestra- 
tion, and  Form ;  {e)  Composition  in  various  vocal 
and  instramental  forms.  The  'Final'  oourses 
include  {a\  History  of  Musio  from  the  18th 
century ;  (b)  Theory  of  Music,  including  Har- 
mony, Counterpoint,  Canon,  Fugue,  Orchestra- 
tion (strings  only),  and  Form ;  (c)  Composition — 
choral  wil£  string  accompaniment,  an  overture, 
a  sonata  for  piano  or  violin,  and  a  string 
quartet.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  an 
exercise  must  be  presented ;  no  special  regula- 
tions are  yet  issued  with  regard  to  this,  nor  with 
regard  to  any  course  of  study  or  examination  for 
the  D.Mus.  degree.  Fees :  for  the  Matriculation 
examination,  £2  ;  for  an  intermediate  examina- 
tion, 12s.  6d.  ;  for  a  final  examination,  £1 :  5s. 
Degrees  are  conferred  on  women. 

Except  at  Cambridge,  candidates  for  the 
doctorate  must  abeady  hold  the  B.Mus.  degree  ; 
but  this  regulation  was  not  in  force  at  Oxford 
till  1626,  nor  at  Cambridge  (under  the  old 
regulations)  till  1889.  Ad  eundem  degrees  are, 
however,  occasionally  conferred.  Some  other 
British  universities  than  those  above  mentioned 
have  the  power  to  grant  musical  degrees,  but 
have  not  yet  issued  any  regulations  on  the 
subject ;  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  has 
granted  honorary  degrees,  but  no  others.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  possesses,  and  oc- 
casionally exercises,  the  privilege  of  creating 
Doctors  of  Music  (as  well  as  Doctors  in  other 
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ikoalties,  and,  after  specified  examinations, 
Masters  of  Arts).  All  the  dootora^M  are  con- 
ferred at  the  Ajohbishop's  discretion,  and  no 
roles  are  laid  down  with  regard  to  them ;  bat 
in  all  cases  the  Archbishop  takes  skilled  advice 
as  to  the  applicant's  qualifications.  The  D.  Mas. 
fees  are  not  mentioned  in  the  regalations,  bat 
they  have  been  estimated  at  £68  ;  and  the  fees 
for  the  M.A.  degree,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  gaide,  '  mast  not  be  expected  to  be  less 
than  £55.'  This  is  a  vestige  of  the  ancient 
rights  of  the  oocnpant  of  the  See  as  Legate  of 
the  Pope — rights  which  have  however  been,  at 
Tarious  times  from  the  18th  oentary  downwards, 
strongly  contested  by  representatives  of  the 
regnlar  nniversities ;  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
sooner  or  later,  this  very  eccentric  relic  of  anti- 
qaity  will  be  qaietly  allowed  to  lapse. 

The  'Union  of  Graduates  in  Music'  is  a  body 
including  (with  a  very  few  exceptions)  all  the 
holders  of  the  above-mentioned  British  degrees, 
both  ordinary  and  honorary,  as  well  as  the 
women  to  whom  equivalent  certificates  have 
been  granted.  It  was  founded  in  1898,  princi- 
pally by  the  efforts  of  Sir  John  Stainer,  'for 
the  protection  of  the  value  and  dignity  of  the 
Degrees  in  Music  regularly  conferrad  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ' ;  the  immediate  cause  of 
its  existence  being  an  attempt  made  by  a  colonial 
university  to  grant  degrees  in  ahsmtia  through 
an  English  agency.  It  publishes  an  annual 
'  Boll  and  Kalendar '  containing  particulars  of 
its  members'  careers  and  qualifications  and  other 
matter  of  musical  interest,  and  holds  an  annual 
general  meeting,  followed  by  a  dinner.  The  chief 
part  of  its  official  work  hitherto  has  consLsted 
in  the  detection  and  exposure  of  those  who  have 
traded,  in  ways  not  altogether  irreproachable, 
on  the  strange  passion  for  ornamental  letters 
which  consumes  a  large  section  of  the  British 
public ;  but  it  has  also  dealt  with  other  matters, 
such  as  the  registration  of  teachers.  It  has  done 
in  many  ways  excellent  work,  and  its  energetic 
methods  have  been  of  much  service  to  British 
music ;  but  it  might  be  wished  that  some  of  its 
prominent  spokesmen  would  refrain  from  glori- 
fying it  as,  practically,  only  another  name  for 
iSie  exclusive  salt  of  the  profession — an  attitude 
which  appears  very  curious  to  those  who,  whether 
members  of  the  Union  or  not,  judge  musician- 
ship by  living  results,  and  decline  to  accept 
examinations  as  the  last  word  of  Art 

(Principal  authorities  consulted ;  Abdy- 
Williams,  Degrees  in  Music  ;  official  regulations 
of  the  various  Universities ;  the  BoU  and 
Kalendar  of  the  Union  of  OradtuUes  in  Music, 
and  the  repoits  of  its  proceedings  in  Musical 
News.)  B.  w. 

DEHN,  SiBOFRiED  WiLHELM,  musloal  writer, 
bom  at  Altona,  Feb.  25,  1799,  died  at  Berlin, 
April  12,  1858.  His  studies  at  the  University 
-of  Leipzig  were  interrupted  in  1 8 1 8  by  his  having 
to  join  ^e  army  against  the  French.     On  the 


restoration  of  peace  he  went  to  Plon  and  Leipzig, 
and  in  1828  to  Berlin,  where  he  studied  under 
Bemhard  Klein  in  harmony  and  composition. 
He  possessed  strong  literary  tastes,  and  being 
a  good  liuguist,  made  diligent  researches  on 
various  subjects  connected  with  music  both  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  which  he  utilised  in  Marx's 
Berliner  MusiJczeittmg  and  other  periodicals. 
In  1842,  on  the  recommendation  of  Meyerbeer, 
he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  musical  portion 
of  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  a  choice  he  amply 
justified.  He  was  given  the  title  of  Konigl. 
Professor  in  1849.  He  catalogued  the  entire 
musical  library,  and  added  to  it  a  number  of 
valuable  works  scattered  throughout  Prussia, 
especially  Polchau's  collection,  containing,  be- 
sides many  interesting  theoretical  and  historical 
works,  an  invaluable  series  of  original  MSS.  of 
the  Bach  family.  Dehn  scored  no  fewer  than 
500  motets  of  Orlando  Lasso,  and  copied  for  the 
press  an  enormous  number  of  works  by  J.  S. 
Bach.  He  it  was  who  first  published  Bach's 
six  concertos  for  various  instruments  (Peters, 
1850) ;  the  concertos  for  one,  two,  and  three 
claviers  ;  and  the  two  comic  cantatas.  At  his 
instigation  Griepenkerl  undertook  his  edition 
of  Bach's  complete  works  for  clavier  and  organ 
(Peters,  Leipzig).  Dehn  also  published  a  col- 
lection of  vocal  compositions  in  4,  5,  6,  8,  and 
10  parts,  called  '  Sairmlung  alterer  Musik  aus 
dem  XVI  und  XVII  Jahrh.'  (Crantz,  Berlin). 
He  succeeded  Gottfried  Weber  in  the  editorship 
of  the  musical  periodical  Ccecilia  (Schott)^ 
(1842-48).  He  had  re-edited  Marpuig's  treatise 
on  Fugue  (Leipzig,  1858),  had  translated  Del- 
motte's  work  on  Orlando  Lasso,  under  the  title 
Biographische  Notiz  iiMr  Bjoland  de  LaUre,  and 
was  preparing  a  larger  work  on  the  same  subject, 
from  valuable  materials  collected  with  great 
labour,  when  he  died.  In  addition  to  these  and 
similar  labours  he  conducted  a  lai^  correspond- 
ence on  musical  subjects  and  formed  many  dis- 
tinguished pupils,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Glinka,  Kullak,  A.  Rubinstein,  and  F. 
EieL  Among  his  friends  were  Kiesewetter  and 
F^tis,  forthelatterof  whom  he  collected  materials 
equal  to  two  volumes  of  his  Biographic  universelle. 
His  theoretical  works  were  TJieoretische-praktisehe 
ffarmonielehre{BeTlinf  1840  ;  2nd  edition  Leip- 
zig, 1858) ;  Analyse  dreier  Fugen  .  .  .  J,  S. 
Baeh*s. . .  u7idB<monein'Cs,etti.  (Leipzig,  18581 
and  Lehre  vom  KtmtrapunM  (Schneider,  1859). 
The  latter,  published  after  his  death  by  his  pupil 
Scholz  (2nd  edition,  1888)  contains  examples 
and  analyses  of  canon  and  fugue  by  Orlando 
Lasso,  Maroello,  Palestrina,  etc.  Dehn  was  a  good 
practical  musician  and  violoncellist    M.  o.  o. 

DEISS,  Michael,  musician  to  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Germany,  for  whose  obsequies  in 
1564  he  composed  a  motet  for  four  voices,  and 
eight  other  pieces,  published  by  Joannelli  in  his 
Thesaurus  Musieus,  Other  motets  of  his  are 
contained  in  Sohad's  Promptuarium  Musicum. 
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DdM's  part- writing  was  fluent  and  natorml  for 
his  time,  as  is  shown  in  his  motet '  Misit  Herodet 
rex.*  M.  0.  a 

DBITEBS,  Hermann,  bom  Jane  27,  1888, 
at  Bonn,  studied  at  first  law  and  philology, 
taking  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  both  faculties  in 
1858.  He  has  held  various  soholastic  appoint- 
ments, successively  at  Bonn,  Diiren,  Konitz, 
Posen,  and  Ck>blen2,  and  has  a  place  in  the 
Cultusministerium  at  Berlin.  After  some  early 
oontributionB  to  Bagge's  DetUaehe  MimkgeUung, 
and  other  musical  papers,  he  wrote  various 
important  articles  in  the  Allffem.  Mu$,  Zeitung, 
such  as  'Beethovens  dramatische  Composi- 
tionen,' '  R.  Schumann  aU  Schriftsteller,'  *  Max 
Bruchs  Odysseus,'  etc.  He  published  the  first 
authoritative  biography  of  Brahms,  in  1880 
(English  translation  by  Mrs.  Newmaroh  in  1888), 
completed  after  the  master's  death  by  a  new 
edition,  1898.  Deiters's  most  important  work 
has  been  in  the  revising  and  editing  of  A.  W. 
Thayer's  monumental  life  of  Beethoven.  The 
German  translation  from  Thayer's  original 
English  (MS.)  in  the  three  volumes  published 
during  the  author's  lifetime  (in  1866,  1872,  and 
1879)  were  his  work.  Since  Thayer's  death,  Dr. 
Deiters  has  undertaken  to  revise  and  complete 
the  work ;  voL  L  of  the  new  edition  appeared 
in  1901.  M. 

DELABORDE,  B.  M.,  an  eminent  French 
pianist  and  composer,  was  bom  in  Paris,  Feb. 
7, 1889 ;  he  was  a  pupil  of  Alkan  and  Moscbeles, 
and  on  completing  his  studies,  made  successful 
tours  in  England,  Germany,  and  Russia.  In 
1873  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  and  has  since  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  with  the  greatest  success.  He  wrote 
an  overture,  '  Attila ' ;  an  op^ra-comique,  *  La 
Reine  dort ' ;  twelve  preludes,  Etudes,  and  fan- 
tasias, for  piano,  a  quintet  for  piano  and  strings, 
and  songs.  o.  F. 

DELDEVEZ,  ^douard  Mabib  Ernxst,  bom 
in  Paris,  May  31, 1817,  died  there  Nov.  6, 1897 ; 
entered  the  Conservatoire  in  1825,  where  he  was 
pupil  of  Habeneck,  HaUvy,  and  Berton.  [He 
obtained  the  first  prize  in  1888,  the  second  prize 
for  fugue  in  1837,  and  the  second  *priz  de 
Rome'  in  1838  for  his  cantata  'La  Vendetta,' 
which  he  subsequently  revised  and  printed  (op. 
16).  That  he  was  not  only  a  talented  violinist 
and  leader,  but  also  a  sound  and  melodious  com- 
poser, is  shown  in  his  published  works.  These 
consist  of  songs,  sacred  choruses,  two  trios  (opp. 
9  and  23),  quartets  (op.  10),  a  quintet  (op.  22), 
concert-overtures  (opp.  1  and  3),  symphonies 
(opp.  2,  8, 15),  besides  some  still  unpublished ;  a 
*  Requiem '  (op.  7),  and  dramatic  works.  Among 
his  ballets  performed  at  the  Opera  we  may 
mention '  Lady  Henriette '  (third  act),  *  Eucharis ' 
(1844),  'Paquita'(1846),  and 'Vertvert' (1851), 
which  contain  much  pleasing  and  brilliant  music 
This  leamed  and  conscientious  musician  also 
published  an  Anthol(>gy  of  Violinists,  4  vols.  (op. 


19)— «  selection  of  pieces  by  various  oompoiai, 
from  Corelli  to  Viotti ;  a  work  Det  Prirndpa  dt 
la/onnaUondsiiifUervalUsetdesaecofrisilBtS); 
the  C<mncoTnpUitfharmoniieeids  haute  eoB^^ 
turn  of  Fenaroli  ;  TranaeriptionM  el  BSaUsatim 
dCcBUvres  andennee  ;]  CurioeiUs  liusicales  (187S, 
a  dissertation  on  some  doubtful  passages  in  the 
classical  masters'  works) ;  La  notoHon  dt  U 
musique  daesique  eompcu^  d  la  notaUtm  dt  U 
mueique  modeme;  De  Vexdcution  eCeneemiU; 
VAH  du  Chef  dToreheatre  (1878)  ;  La  SoM 
dee  ConoerU  (1887).  He  was  appointed  seoosd 
conductor  at  the  Op^  in  1859,  and  had  tiie 
same  post  at  the  Concerts  du  Oonservatoire ; 
in  1872  he  became  chief  conductor  of  thw 
concerts,  and  in  1878  succeeded  Hainl  as  chief 
conductor  at  the  Op^ra.  In  October  of  the  suw 
year  he  was  chosen  to  direct  the  class  for  instra* 
mental  performance,  then  newly  instituted  at 
the  Conservatoire.  Deldevez  retired  from  tbi 
conductorship  of  the  Op^  in  1877,  and  from 
his  duties  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1885.  [Sei 
AxTte  for  the  various  changes  of  posts.]  a  f. 
Additions  in  square  brackets  from  M.  GnstsTe 
Chouquet's  article  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Dictionary. 

DELIBES,  CLftMXNT  Philibekt  Lfto,  bora 
at  St  Germain  du  Val  (Sarthe),  on  Feb.  21,^ 
1836,  came  to  Paris  in  1848,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Solf^  class  at  the  Conservatoire,  tod 
at  the  same  time  sang  in  the  choirs  of  the 
Madeleine  and  other  churches.  Having  obtsioed 
a  first  prize  for  solffege  in  1850,  he  studied 
pianoforte,  organ,  harmony,  and  advanced  com- 
position under  Le  Couppey,  Benoist,  Bazin,  and 
Adolphe  Adam  respectively.  Through  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  last-named,  he  became  sooom- 
panist  at  the  Th^tre  Lyrique  in  1853,  and  also 
organist  in  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  de  Ghsillot, 
and  elsewhere,  before  his  final  appointment  tt 
St.  Jean  St  Francois,  which  he  held  from  1862 
to  1871.  He  devoted  himself  from  an  eiriy 
period  to  dramatic  composition,  and  [after  his 
first  essay,  'Deux  Sous  de  Charbon'  (Foliei 
Nouvelles,  1865)]  wrote  several  short  comic 
operas  for  the  Th^tre  Lyrique— 'MaftreGriflW 
(1857),  'Le  Jaidinier  et  son  Seigneur'  (1868); 
and  a  number  of  operettas  for  the  Folies  Kon- 
velles,  the  Boufles  Parisiens,  and  the  Vari^t^ 
of  which  some  were  very  successful — *D«»* 
vieilles  Gaides'  (1856),  'L'Omelette  k  la  F(J- 
lembftche '  (1 859),  *  Le  Serpent  k  plumes' (1864), 
'L'ioossais  de  Chatou'  (1869),  etc.  He  »lao 
wrote  a  number  of  choruses  for  male  voices, » 
mass  and  some  choruses  for  the  school  chUdres 
of  St  Denis  and  Sceaux,  where  he  was  inspector. 
In  1868  Delibes  became  accompanist  at  the 
Opdra,  and  in  1865  second  chorus  master  (under 
Victor  Mass^) :  he  kept  this  appointment  until 
1872,  when  he  gave  it  up  on  the  occasion  of  hi* 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  MUe.  Dentin  » 
former  actress  at  the  ComWe  Fran^aise.    P^ 

.1  DBtoT«ria«d1if  ri|ii««ro<blrtk. 
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1866  a  cantata,  'Alger/  was  performed.]  By 
his  appointment  at  the  Op^  a  new  career  was 
opened  out  to  him.  Haying  been  commissioned 
to  compose  the  ballet  of  <  Ia  Source '  (Nov.  12, 
1866)  in  collaboration  with  the  Polish  musician 
Hinkoos,  he  displayed  such  a  wealth  of  melody 
as  a  composer  of  ballet  music,  and  so  completely 
eclipsed  the  composer  with  whom  he  haid  as  a 
favour  been  associated,  that  he  was  at  once 
asked  to  write  a  divertissement  called  '  Le  Pas 
de  Fleurs '  to  be  introduced  into  the  ballet  of  his 
old  master,  Adolphe  Adam,  'Le  Corsaire/  for 
its  revival  (Oct  21,  1867).  He  was  finally  en- 
trusted wiui  the  setting  of  an  entire  ballet,  on 
the  pretty  comedy  'Gopp^lia'  (May  25,  1870), 
whidi  is  rightly  conaidc^  his  most  charming 
production,  and  which  has  gained  for  him  a  full 
recognition.  He  did  not  wish,  however,  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  composition  of  ballets ;  in 
1872  he  published  a  collection  of  charming 
melodies,  *  Myrto,'  *  Les  Filles  de  Cadiz,'  *  Bon- 
jour,  Suzon,'  etc.,  and  on  May  24,  1878,  he 
produced  at  the  Op^  Comique  a  work  in  three 
acts,  'Le  Boi  I'a  dit,'  which,  in  spite  of  the 
charm  and  grace  of  the  first  act,  has  not  had  a 
lasting  success,  in  Paris  at  least,  though  it  has 
met  with  considerable  favour  in  Germany.  [It 
was  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre,  Dec. 
18,  1894.]  After  this  Delibes  returned  to  the 
Op^  where  he  produced  a  grand  mythological 
ballet,  'Sylvia'  (June  14,  1876),  which  con- 
firmed his  superiority  in  dance  music.  In  spite 
of  this  fresh  success  Delibes  was  still  anxious 
to  write  a  serious  vocal  work,  and  produced  a 
grand  scena,  'La  Mort  d'Orph^,'  at  the  Tro- 
cad^  Concerts  in  1878.  He  then  composed 
two  drajnatic  works  for  the  Op^  Comique, 
'Jean de Kivelle '  (March  8, 1880) and  'Lakm^' 
rApril  14,  1888).  [A  five-act  opera,  'Kassya' 
(completed  by  £.  Guiraud  after  the  composer's 
aeath),  was  given  at  the  Op^  Comique,  March 
21,  1898.  Some  other  dramatic  pieces  ('Le 
Don  Juan  Suisse,'  and  '  La  princesse  Ravigotte ') 
remain  in  MS.]  His  ambition  was  certainly 
laudable,  but  though  his  musical  ability  secured 
him  a  partial  success,  these  more  serious  works 
have  not  such  lasting  charm  as  his  lighter  pro- 
ductions. In  spite  of  this  reservation,  Delibes 
was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  meritorious 
composers  of  the  modem  French  school  In 
addition  to  the  above  works  he  composed  in- 
cidental music  for  'Le  Roi  s'amuse,'  on  its 
revival  at  the  Com^e  Fran9aiBe,  Nov.  22, 
1882,  and  has  published  several  songs,  almost 
all  intended  for  representations  at  the  last- 
named  theatre.  Among  them  are  'Ruy  Bias,' 
'  A  quoi  r^vent  les  Jeunes  filles,'  and  'Barberine. ' 
In  1 8  77  Delibes  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour ;  in  Jan.  1 88 1  he  succeeded  Beber,  who 
had  just  died,  as  professor  of  advanced  composi- 
tion at  the  Conservatoire ;  and  in  Dec  1884 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institat  in  the 


place  of  Victor  Mass^  [He  died  in  Paris,  Jan. 
16,  1891.  A  memoir  of  Delibes  by  K  Guiraud 
was  published  in  Paris,  1892.]  A.  J* 

DELLE  SEDIE,  Enbioo,  eminent  singing- 
teacher,  was  bom  at  Leghom,  June  17,  1826. 
When  a  student,  under  the  tuition  of  Galeffi, 
Persanola,  and  Domeniconi,  he  was  imprisoned 
as  a  revolutionary ;  his  d^but  took  place  as  a 
baritone  in  Verdi's  'Kabucodonosor,'  at  Florence 
in  1861.  He  sang  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  and 
in  1861  appeared  at  the  Th^tre  Italien  in  Paris, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  professor  of 
singing  at  the  Conservatoire.  He  has  eigoyed 
a  high  reputation  for  many  years,  and  has  pub- 
lished various  books,  VArte  e  Jiaiologia  del  canto 
(Milan,  1876),  and  X'  estUica  del  canto  e  delV  arU 
melodrammaiica  (Milan,  1886).  Both  works 
were  published  in  English  translations  in  Kew 
York,  and  were  later  combined  in  one  Complete 
Method  of  Singing,  {Beker'aBiog^lHct.  of  Musi- 
cians,) 

DELMOTTE,  Henri  Florbkt,  bora  at  Mons, 
1799,  died  there,  March  9, 1886,  librarian  of  the 
public  library  at  Mons,  and  author  of  Notice. 
Hographique  swr  Roland  Delaitre,  etc.  (Valen- 
ciennes, 1 886).  This  work  was  translated  into 
German  by  Dehn.  The  authenticity  of  the 
chronicler  Vinchant,  from  whom  Delmotte  took 
the  chief  part  of  his  facts,  has  been  contested 
since  his  death.  (See  Labso.)  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Delmotte  was  collecting  materials  for 
the  life  of  Philippe  de  Mens.  M.  c.  c. 

DEMANTIUS,  Johann  Christoph,  com- 
poser, bom  at  Reichenberg,  Dec.  15, 1667 ;  lived 
in  Leipzig  in  1594-95,  was  cantor  at  Zittau  in 
1597,  and  in  1607  at  Freyberg  in  Saxony,  where 
he  died  April  20, 1643.  His  works  (for  list  see 
the  Quellen-Lexikon)  comprise  songs  sacred 
and  secular,  dances,  and  threnodies,  or  funeral 
laments,  b^des  two  elementary  works,  Isagoge 
ariis  tnusictB,  etc.  (Nuremberg,  1607,  10th 
edition,  Freyberg,  1671)  and  Forma  miusiceSy 
griindlicher  .  .  .  Beriehi  der  SingekunsC 
(Budissin,  1592).  Four  8-part  motets  are  printed 
in  the  Florilegium  Portense,  and  a  short  'Domine 
ad  a4juvandum,'  a  4,  in  Ploeke's  Musica  Divina 
— Lib.  Vesperarum.  M.  a  o. 

DEMEUR,  Anne  ArsIcnb,  n^  Charton,  was 
bom  March  5,  1827,  at  Satgon  (Charente),  was 
taught  music  by  Bizot  of  Bordeaux,  and  in 
1842  made  her  d^but  there  as  Luda.  She  sang 
next  at  Toulouse,  and  in  1846  at  Brussels.  On 
July  18  in  the  same  year  she  made  a  successful 
d^but  at  Drury  Lane  as  Madeleine  in  'Le  Postil- 
ion,' and  also  played  both  Isabelleand  Alice('  Ro- 
bert'), Eudoxie,  on  production  of  'La  Juive'  in 
England,  July  19,  and  with  great  success  as  An- 
glic ('Domino  Noir')  with  Couderc,  the  original 
Horace.  On  Sept.  4, 1 84  7,  she  married  M.  Demeur 
the  flautist^     In  1849-50  she  was  first  female 

1  DaiBirB,  Jmm  Avrom.  born  Sept  tt,  1814,  at  Hodlmoai-ks 
Vwrlw    ■tndled  tba  flaU  at  the  BtumU  Coiia«rTatolz«  from 
•ntly  taarnt  fha  Boahm  flnto  from  Doras  at  Parte; 
vaa  flirt  flastlii  At  tba  Bramda  OpttB^  and  aa  raok 
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singer  of  Mitchell's  French  Company  at  St 
James's  Theatre,  and  became  highly  popular  in 
various  light  parts,  many  of  which  were  then 
new  to  England,  viz,  Ang^le,  Henriette  ('L'Am- 
bassadrice'),  Isabelle  ('Pr^  aux  Clercs'),  Zanetta, 
Feb.  12,  1849;  Laurette  ('Coeurdeljon'),  and 
AdMe  (Auber's  *  Concert  k  la  Cour '),  both  on 
Feb.  26,  1849  ;  Lucrezia  (*Acteon')  March  4, 
1849 ;  the  Queen  of  L^n  (Boisselot's  'Ne  touches 
pas  k  la  Reine'),  May  21,  1849;  Countess 
r  Comte  Ory '),  June  20,  1849  ;  Anna  (*Dame 
Blanche'),  Camille  ('Zampa'),  Jan.  4,  1850; 
Rose  de  Mai  (*  Val  d'Andorre'),  Jan.  17  ;  Vir- 
ginie  ('Le  Caid'),  Feb.  11;  Catarina  (<Les 
Diamans '),  etc.  She  sang  at  the  Philharmonic 
Concert  of  March  18,  1850  ;  in  1852  she  ap- 
peared in  Italian  at  Her  M^'esty's  on  July  27, 
as  Amina  ;  and  on  August  5,  in  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Ootha's  '  Casilda.'  '  She  made  an 
impression  when  singing  in  French  comic  opera 
by  her  pleasing  voice  and  appearance  and  by  a 
certain  cosiness  of  manner  which  was  very  charm- 
ing' (Chorley).  Mme.  Charton-Demeur  having 
sung  with  little  success  in  1849  and  1858  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  adopted  the  Italian  stage,  and 
won  both  fame  and  fortune  in  St  Petersburg, 
Vienna,  in  North  and  South  America,  and  in 
Paris  at  the  Italiens  as  Desdemona  in  1862.  On 
August  9  of  that  year  she  played  the  heroine  on 
the  production  of  Berlioz's '  B&trice  et  B^n^dict' 
so  much  to  the  composer's  satisfaction  that  he 
requested  her  to  play  Dido  in  *  Les  Troyens  k 
Csrthage,' produced  attheLyrique,  Nov.  4, 1868. 
Berlioz  has  commemorated  in  his  Memoirs  her 
great  beauty,  her  passionate  acting  and  singing 
as  Dido,  although  she  had  not  sufficient  voice 
wholly  to  realise  his  ideal  heroine,  and  last,  not 
least,  her  generosity  in  accepting  the  engage- 
ment at  a  pecuniary  loss  to  herself,  a  more  lucra- 
tive offer  having  been  made  her  for  Madrid.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  run  of  the  opera  she  sang  at 
Madrid,  but  afterwards  returned  to  the  Lyrique, 
where,  on  May  1, 1866,  she  played  Donna  Anna 
with  Nilsson  (Elvira)  and  Carvalho  (Zerlina). 
For  many  years  Mme.  Charton  lived  in  retire- 
ment, but  occasionally  appeared  at  concerts,  viz. 
at  the  Berlioz  Festival  at  the  Paris  Op^ra,  with 
Nilsson  in  the  '  duo-nocturne '  from  '  B^^oe  et 
B^n^ct,'  March  22,  1870  ;  at  the  Pasdeloup 
concerts  with  Monjauze  in  the  finale  to  the  second 
act  of  Beyer's  'Sigurd,'  performed  for  the  first 
time,  March  30,  1873  ;  and  made  her  last  ap- 
pearances at  the  same  concert  as  Cassandra  in 
the  first  production  of  Berlioz's  'Prise  de  Troie,' 
Nov.  28  and  30,  and  Dec  7,  1879.  She  died  in 
Paris,  Nov.  80,  1892.  A.  c. 

DEMI-SEMI-QUAVER,  the  half  of  a  semi- 
quaver ;  in  other  words,  a  note  the  value  or 
duration  of  which  is  the  quarter  of  a  quaver  and 
the  eighth  part  of  a  crotchet  In  French  'triple 
oroche' ;  in  Italian  <semi-bis-croma' ;  in  Qerman 

pla|r«latDnirTLMMlnl8«:  nltnqnUlMd  that  pott  to  MOoapMir 
Ut  wlte  OB  all  her  «nf>ff0m*nta. 


'  zweiunddreiasigstel,'  whence  the  American 
'  thirty-second  note. '  It  is  shown,  when  single, 
in  this  form,  &,  and,  when  joined,  thus,  g  ; 
its  rest  is  IL 

DE^f  OnIO,  IL.  Opera  in  three  acts ;  the 
words  by  Wiskowatov,  after  Lermontov's  poem, 
music  by  Antun  Rubinstein.  Produced  at  St 
Petersburg,  Jan.  25, 1875,  and  at  Covent  Cktfden, 
June  21,  1881.  M. 

D6M0PH0N,  tragic  lyrique,  in  three  acts  ; 
words  by  Marmontel ;  music  by  Cherubini,  his 
first  opera  in  Paris  ;  produced  at  the  Acad^mie 
Royale,  Dec  5,  1788. 

DEMUNCK  or  DE  MUNCK.  See  Mukck, 
Ds. 

DENEFVE,  Jules,  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, bom  at  Chimay,  1814,  entered  the  Brussels 
Conservatoire  in  1833.  He  studied  the  violon- 
cello under  Platel  and  Demunck  ;  became  pro- 
fessor of  the  violoncello  at  the  £cole  de  Musique, 
and  first  violoncello  at  the  theatre,  and  at 
the  Soci^t^  des  Concerts  at  Mons.  Within 
a  few  years  he  became  director  of  the  £cole, 
conductor  of  the  Soci^t^  des  Concerts,  and 
founder  and  conductor  (1841)  of  the  Roland  de 
Lattre  choral  society.  He  composed  three  operu 
for  the  Mons  theatre ;  a  number  of  choruses  for 
men's  voices ;  several  cantatas  (one  for  the 
erection  of  a  statue  to  Orlando  Lano  in  1858) ; 
aRequiem,  and variousorchestral pieces.  Denefve 
was  a  member  of  the  '  Soci^t^  des  beaux  arts  et 
de  litt^rature '  of  Ghent,  and  honorary  member 
of  the  most  important  choral  societies  in  Belgium 
and  the  north  of  France  [He  died  August  19, 
1877.]  M.  0.  o. 

DliNGREMONT,  Maubick,  a  violinist  of 
Franco-Brazilian  origin,  was  bom  at  Rio,  March 
19,  1866.  As  a  youth  he  made  public  appear- 
ances on  the  continent  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess, but  ultimately  gave  way  to  habits  of  dis- 
sipation, and  died  prematurely  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  in  August  1893.         w.  w.  c. 

DENKMALEB  DER  TONKUNST.  The 
title  of  a  publication  of  ancient  music,  inaugur- 
ated by  Dr.  Chrysander  with  a  reprint  of 
Palestrina's  four-part  motets.  After  five  volumes, 
the  series  was  meiged  in  other  publications,  the 
first  volume  of  Corelli  and  Conperin  being  com- 
pleted by  a  second  volume  of  each.  (See  those 
names.)    The  contents  were  as  follows : — 

L  Palwtrina't  toor-part  motota.  book  L  ad.  Ballarmaaa. 

U.  CarlMlml't  Oimtorloa  (Jciihta,  Jadtohim  Sakwxmta.  WH— r. 
Jonaa). 

ItL  OoralU'B  wmrka,  ad.  Joaehtm.  book  L 

iT.  OoaqtMrin'a  anitca,  ed.  Bnhma.  toL  L 

T.  UrioVTa  Damn  (aftamtda  withdrawn,  and  laaaad  as  ooa  of 
tka  'Supplamanta'  to  Chrraandar'a  aditlon  o<  Handal). 

DENKMXLER  DEUTSCHER  TONKUNST. 
In  May  1892,  a  committee  of  musicians,  in- 
cluding Brahms,  Joachim,  Chrysander,  Herzo- 
genberg,  Spitta,  and  Helmholtz,  undertook  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  musical  reprints  under 
this  title,  and  with  financial  help  or  subvention 
from  the  Govemment  After  the  first  two 
volumes,  a  long  interval  elapsed,  during  whiok 
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the  AaBtrisn  musiciana  had  followed  the  good 
example,  and  had  started  their  own  set  of 
*  monuments '  with  Goyemment  support  (See 
below,  Denkicaler  deb  Tonkunst  in  Obster- 
REICH.)  On  the  resumption  of  the  scheme  in 
1900,  the  German  series  was  divided  into  two 
sections,  one  for  Germany  and  one  for  Bavaria, 
the  latter  being  called  'Second  series,'  in  a 
somewhat  confiising  way.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  volumes  already  published  : — 

L  1881L  Samod  SdMldVt  'IMndAtnn  dova'  tor  otbuu  ate.,  td. 
Max  MUlut. 

U.  laM.  B.  L.  HaMtor's  'CuitioaM  Baam,'  ed.  H.  G«hniMiui. 

IIL  IMa  F.  TuiKtor's  ado  eanteUs  and  ehonl  worin,  ed.  Max 
thithrt. 

rv.  190L  J.  Kvhnau't  OUrtar  work*,  ed.  K.  Fblar. 

v.  19ni.  J.  B.  Ahla'a  MtooUd  Tocal  worka.  ad.  Joh.  WoUt 

VL  1901.  Matthias  Waakmann  and  Ohr.  Barnbard.  aalaotad  Toeal 
worka.  ad.  M.  Salffart. 

VIL  1909.  H.  L.  Haaaler'a  Maaaaa.  ad.  Joat  Anar. 

VIII.  1902.  Ifnac  HoUbaoer,  'OSntbarTon  Sahwanbwg,' opara 
In  tluraa  acta,  ad.  J.  H.  Krataadunar.  part  I. 

DL  1901.  Do.  FartiL 

X.  190&  Job.  Caapar  F.  Fiachar'a  'Journal  du  FrlBtampa,'  and 
D.  A.  8.'B  '  Zodlaeua/  ad.  B.  Ton  Wanrn. 

XL  190S.  D.  Bustahodc,  Sonataa,  Tin.  Toallo.  and  harpaiohotd. 
•d.  C.  StiahL 

XU.  19011  HalnriahAIbarfa'Arlan.'partLad.BdiianlBanioaUl. 

Zmnrn  Foloh.    Batxbv. 
LUOa  M.  W.  daU'  Atiaoo.  aal«!t«l  worka.  part  L  ad.  A.  Sand- 

IL  i90L  (L)  Job.  and  W.  H.  Pachalbal'a  elaTlar  worka.  ad.  M. 
Salfltet.   (lUJ.  lLKarU'saalaetadworka,partLad.A.Sandban«r. 

IIL  190L  (L)  Symphoulea  of  tha  Manuhalm  SdMol  (J.  Btomltt. 
V.  X.  Rtektar.  and  A.  PUU).  ad.  H.  Baiinann.  (IL)  190t.  L.  Sanfl'a 
vorica,  ToL  L  ad.  Th.  Kroyar. 

rv.  1901.  (L)  Organ  worka  of  Joh.  Faohalbal.  wltb  aoma  bf  Hlaio- 
aymoa  Faohalbai.  ad.  M.  Salffart. 

DXKKMALKB  DBB  T0NKUN8TIN  OKSTBRBVIOa. 

L  laM.  (L)  J.  J.  Fox's  Maaaaa.  ed.  J.  B.  Habert  and  O.  A.  Oloaanar. 

mj  Oaorfa  Mnilkt'a  '  Florllafium  Prlmam'  for  atrlnfi,  ad.  K. 

IL  1896.JI.)  J.  J.  Fox'a  Motata.  part  L  ad.  J.  E.  Habart.  (U.) 
Moflkt'a '  Florllafium  aaeundum,'  td.  Blataob. 

IIL  189&  (LI  Job.  Stadlinarar'a  Hymua,  ad.  J.  1.  Habart.  (IL) 
MaroantODlo  Castl'a  *  Pomod^  Oro'  part  L  ad.  Ooido  Adlar.  (UL) 
GottUab  Moflkt'a  '  Componlmanti  moalcaU.'  ed.  Ooldo  Adlar. 

rv.  1897.  (1.)  J.  J.  Frobergar'a  aUvlar  work*,  part  L  ad.  Gnldo 
Adlar.    (IL)  Oeati'a  *  Porno  d'  Oro.'  part  U.  ad.  Ooldo  Adlar. 

V.  18B&  U.)  Halnrleh  laaao^  'CboralU  ConatanUnoa'  book  L 
ad.  B.  Baaaony  and  W.  BabL  (IL)  Halnrteb  Bibar'a  TloUn  aonataa. 
ad.  Ooldo  Adlar. 

VL  19991  (L)  Handl'a  'Opoa  moaleoni.'  motata.  partL  ed.  B. 
Baaeenr  and  J.  MantoanL  (IL)  Frobatgat'a  oiaTlar  worka.  part  IL 
ad.  Ooido  Adlar. 

VIL  190a  Six  Trant  Oodieaa.  MSB.  o<  Toeal  worka  o<  tba  IStli 
aantory.  ad.  Ooldo  Adlar  and  O.  KoUer. 

VIIL  1901.  (L)  And.  Hammarsdunldt'a  'DlaloffL'  part  L  ad.  A. 
A.  W.  Schiiitdt.  (IL)  J(A.  Pachalbal'a  »4  oompoaltions  tor  organ, 
ad.  H.  Botatlbar  and  M.  Saifhrt. 

IX.  1908.  (L)  O.  Ton  Wolkanateln'a  Uadar.  ad.  J.  Bebata  and 
O.  Kollar.  UL)  J.  J.  Fox's  Cborob  aonataa  and  OTartoraa  (Instrom. 
moalc.  part  L;  ed.  Ooldo  Adler. 

X.  1908.  (L)  Orosio  BeueToU'a  Feitmaaaa  and  Hymnoa,  ad.  Ooldo 
Adlar.  (U.)  J.  J.  Frobarger's  orvui  and  cUTlar  worka,  part  UL 
•d.  Ooido  Adlar. 

DENZA,  Luioi,  bom  in  1846  at  Castellam- 
mare  di  Stabia,  Italy,  entered  the  Conservatoire 
at  Naples  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  studied  com- 
position under  Mercadante  and  Serrao.  Although 
in  1876  an  opera  from  his  pen  on  the  subject  of 
Wallenstein  was  produced  at  Naples,  his  activity 
as  a  composer  has  been  almost  entirely  limited  to 
songs,  of  which  he  has  written  over  five  hundred 
to  Italian,  French,  and  English  texts.  Residing 
in  London  since  1879,  he  has  published  a  series 
of  drawing-room  successes,  but  he  will  always  be 
best  known  as  the  composer  of  the  Neapolitan 
ditty,  'Funiculi  Funiculk,'  which,  written  in 
1880,  had  the  most  remarkable  run  of  any 
modem  song,  considerably  more  than  half  a 
million  copies  having  been  sold,  and  translated 
versions  issued  in  almost  every  civilised  language. 
An  unconscious  compliment  was  paid  to  it  by 
Herr  Richard  Strauss,  who,  under  ^e  impression 
VOL.  I 


that  it  was  a  genuine  folk-song,  put  it  into  his 
orchestral  suite,  *Aus  Italien.'  Denza  is  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  London  Academy  of 
Music  Since  1898  he  has  been  professor  of 
singing  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  x.  x. 
DEPART,  CHANT  DU.  This  national  air 
was  composed  by  M^hul  to  some  fine  lines  by 
Marie  Joseph  Chinier,  for  the  concert  celebrating 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bas- 
tille (July  14,  1794).  Ch^ier  was  in  hiding  at 
the  house  of  Sarrette  when  he  wrote  the  words, 
and  the  original  edition,  by  order  of  the  National 
Convention,  states  merely  '  Paroles  de  .  .  .  .  ; 
musique  de  M^huL'  Of  all  the  French  patriotic 
songs  this  is  the  only  one  actually  written  during 
the  Terror.     The  fiirst  verse  is  as  follows : — 


Ttmpo  di  marcia. 


yan-tmi 
■0 

Ty-rana.daa-<an'da»  an  oai 

r.eaeni    Laii-po. 

(i6r-gr-sF^£^ 

grg--"^!^ 

bU-qoa 


i^-pal  •  la.  Sa-ebonaTainereonaa.«]Mmap<> 


Un  Fran-^ta    dolt    t1  •  ttb  poor    al 


la^      PMir   alia  imFran^aladoltmoa-rtrl 


[Braham  used  the  opening  phrase,  perhaps  un- 
intentionally, in  *The  Death  of  Nelson.']  o.  o. 

DEPPE,  LuDWio,  a  distinguished  pianoforte 
teacher,  was  born  at  Alverdissen,  Lippe,  Nov.  7, 
1828 ;  studied  with  Marxsen  at  Hamburg, 
subsequently  with  Lobe  at  Leipzig,  and  settled 
in  Hamburg  in  1 857,  where  he  founded  a  musical 
society,  and  was  its  conductor  till  1868.  From 
1874  to  1 886  he  was  Hofcapellmeister  in  Berlin, 
and  in  1876  he  conducted  the  Silesian  Musical 
Festival  founded  by  Count  Hochberg.  He  died 
at  Bad  Pyrmont,  Sept  5,  1890.    (Riemann's 
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ZeacikotL)  The  speoUl  objeot  of  his  fystem  of 
technique,  s  minute  description  of  which  is  given 
in  Amj  Faj's  Musie  Study  in  Otrmamy  (Chicago, 
1880,  soon  translated  into  Qennan,  and  finally 
pablished  in  London,  by  Macmillan  in  1886)^ 
was  the  acquirement  of  an  absolutely  even  touch 
by  the  adoption  of  a  very  soft  tone  and  a  slow 
pace  in  practising,  a  seat  much  lower  than  most 
teachers  recommend,  and  minute  attention  to  the 
details  of  muscular  movement.  It  undoubtedly 
did  much  to  restore  a  pure  style  of  piano-playing 
after  the  exaggerations  in  the  direction  of  force, 
into  which  many  of  the  followers  of  Lisst  had 
been  led.  Emil  Bauer  and  Donald  F.  Tovey  are 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  advocates 
of  the  Deppe  system.  M. 

DERINQ  or  DEERIKO,  Riohabd,  Mus.Bac, 

Ian  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  Dering  of  Liss  near 
!^etworth],  was  educated  in  Italy.  He  returned 
to  England  with  a  great  reputation  as  a  musician, 
and  for  some  time  practised  his  profession  in 
London.  In  1610  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  at  Oxford.  Being  strongly  importuned 
thereto  he  became  organist  to  the  oonvent  of 
English  nuns  at  Brussels  in  1617.  Upon  the 
marriage  of  Charles  I.  in  1625,  Dering  was  ap- 
pointed organist  to  the  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria, 
and  was  also  one  of  the  King's  musicians.  He 
died  in  the  Roman  communion  early  in  1630. 
Dering's  published  works  are  wholly  of  a  sacred 
kind.  They  consist  of  'Cantiones  Sacra  sex 
Tocum  cum  basso  continue  ad  Organum,'  Ant- 
werp, 1597;  'Cantiones  Sacrsequinque  vocum,' 
1617;  '  CaYitica  Sacra  ad  melodium  madrigalium 
elaboratasenis  Yocibus,'  Antwerp,  1618  ;  *Can- 
tiones  Sacrse  quinque  vocum,  '1619;'  Canzonette ' 
for  three  and  four  voices  respectively,  two  books, 
1620  (the  author's  name  is  here,  as  often  else- 
where, given  as  'Richardo  Diringo  Inglese'); 
'Cantica  Sacra  ad  Duos  k  Tres  Voces,  composita 
cum  Basso-continuo  ad  Organum,' London,  1662. 
On  the  title-page  of  this  work,  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  Queen-Dowager,  Henrietta  Maria,  Dering 
is  styled  'Regies  Msjestatis  quondam  Organista.' 
In  1674  Play  ford  published  a  second  set  of  Can- 
tica  Sacra  by  various  composers,  in  which  are 
eight  motets  attributed  to  Dering,  but  which 
riayford,  in  his  preface,  candidly  admits  were 
<  by  some  believed  not  to  be  his. '  In  the  library 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  are  preserved  in 
manuscript  imperfect  sets  of  parts  of  the  follow- 
ing compositions  by  Dering:  anthem,  'Unto 
Thee,  0  Lord ' ;  madrigal,  *The  Countary  Cry' ; 
some  motets,  and  seveiul  fimcies  for  viols.  [In 
the  Christ  Church  library,  Oxford,  are  several 
MS.  motets,  etc.,  and  others  are  in  the  Music 
School,  Oxford ;  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  the 
British  Museum,  etc.  His  compositions  are  said 
in  Mace's  Musick*8  Monument  to  have  enjoyed 
great  favour  at  Cambridge  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  'scoulding  violins.'  Additions  and 
corrections  from  Did,  of  Nat.  Biog, ;  C.  F.  A. 
Williams's  Degrees  in  Music  ;  Eitner's  Quellen- 


Leaeihrnj  etc  The  author  of  the  lAst-iisiiie& 
book  doubts  the  statement  often  made,  that 
Dering  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  figured  basMi 
in  his  '  Oantiones  Sacrse '  of  1597,  as  no  copy  of 
that  book  seems  to  be  in  existence  now,  and  it  ii 
possible  that  it  has  been  confused  with  the  o(^ 
lection  of  twenty  years  later.]  w.  h.  h. 

DES.     The  German  name  for  D  flat 

DlS^SERTEUR,  LE,  a  musical  drama  in  three 
acts,  words  by  Sedaine,  music  by  Monsigny — his 
best ;  produced  at  theTh^tre  des  Italiens,  March 
6, 1769,  and  revived  at  the  Op^  Comique,  Oct. 
30,  1843. 

DESMARETS,  Hsnki,  bom  in  Paris,  1662, 
and  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
His  first  compositions  were  sacred,  and  wefs 
made  public  under  the  name  of  Goupillier. 
His  first  opera,  <Didon,'  in  five  acts,  was  per- 
formed Sept  11,  1693.  It  was  followed  bf 
'Circ^'  (1694),  'Th^agfene  et  Chaiicl^'  and 
'Les  Amours  de  Momus'  (1695),  'Y^us  et 
Adonis'  (1697),  *Les  Ffites  Galantes'  (1698), 
and  additions  to  *L'Europe  Galante'  (1699)i 
About  this  time  he  got  into  trouble  in  conse- 
quence of  a  secret  marriage  with  the  daughter  al 
a  dignitary  at  Senlis,  and  had  to  escape  to  Spain, 
where  he  became,  in  1700,  maltre  de  musique  to 
Philip  V.  In  1704  his  'Iphig^e  en  Tauride,' 
with  sundry  additions  by  Campra,  was  g^ven  in 
Paris,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  returned 
from  Spain  until  1714,  when  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Lun^ville,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  with  whose  help  he  ob- 
tained, in  1722,  the  ratification  of  his  marrisge. 
In  that  year  his  'Renaud,  ou  la  Suite  d'Armide' 
was  performed  in  Paris,  and  on  Sept  7,  1741, 
the  composer  died,  in  prosperous  circumstances, 
at  Lun^ville.  m. 

DESPRfe.     See  Josquin. 

DESSAUER,  Josef,  bom  in  May  1798  st 
Prague,  was  a  pupil  of  Tomaczek  and  Dionys 
Weber,  became  a  successful  and  prolific  writer 
of  songs,  string  quartets,  pianoforte  pieces,  etc., 
and  wrote  the  operas  'Lidwina'  (1836),  *Ein 
Besuch  in  St  Cyr'  (1838),  'Paquita*  (1851> 
'Domingo'  (1860),  and  *Oberon*  (not  per- 
formed). His  song,  '  Lockung '  was  for  many 
years  a  favourite  in  England.  Dessauer  died  st 
Modling  near  Vienna,  July  8, 1876.  (Riemann's 
Lexikon.) 

DESSOFF,  Felix  Otto,  bom  Jan.  14, 1835, 
at  Leipzig,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatorinm 
thSre,  studying  with  Moscheles,  Hauptmann 
and  Rietz ;  was  conductor  in  the  theatres  of 
various  small  towns  between  1854  and  1860, 
was  appointed  in  the  latter  year  conductor  of 
the  court  opera  in  Vienna,  and  had  a  position 
there  in  the  Conservatorinm  of  the  Gesellsch&ft 
dor  Musikfreunde,  and  as  director  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic concerts.  In  1875  he  became  con- 
ductor at  Carlsruhe,  being  succeeded  in  Vienns 
by  Richter.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  first 
conductor  at   the  opera   at  Frankfort      Hs 
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published  some  chamber  mnsio,  etc ,  and  died 
at  Frankfort,  Oct  28,  1891.  (Riemann's  Lexi- 
hm.) 

DESTOUCHES,  AndrA-  Cardinal,  bom  in 
Paris  about  1672,  was  one  of  the  '  monsqnetaires 
da  roi,'  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  leapt  into 
lame  with  his  first  opera,  'Ism'  (1697);  he 
held  the  offices  of  <  inspectenr  g^^ial  de  I'Aca- 
d^mie  royale  de  mnsique,'  and  of  '  surintendant 
de  mnsiqae  da  roL'  His  other  works  for  the 
French  stage  are  as  follows : — 

AiMdls  d«  Ortoe  a«W) ;  lUrthM*  aai^ J  Omplnto  (Vm)x  L« 
CMnaTftl  at  1*  Foil*.  eomMle-l»»«i  (1^04) ;  L*  profaMwr  d«  Fblto 
(17U) ;  CalUrluM  (I71S) ;  TAtaaaqne  at  OkItimo  (1714) ;  BfoilzMala 
0718) :  Lm  iUmante,  an  •Ubonto  balM  In  whleh  Lools  XY. 
dMiMd  (Vm),  DMtooehM's  bwt  work,  to  whkk  UUnd*  oontrlbatod 
two  nomben.  It  haa  baan  adltad  by  M.  Vlneaot  dlndy  In  noant 
jaan.    Laa  Stntagtaiaa  da  rAmovr,  In  tluraa  aoCa  and  prologna 

The  last-named  work,  unlike  all  the  other 
operas,  which  have  five  acts  and  a  prologue, 
has  only  three  acts  and  prologue.  Besides 
these  dramatic  works,  some  of  which  contain 
passages  of  considdrable  dignity  and  beauty, 
Destouches  wrote  two  oantatss,  *(Snone'  (1 71 6), 
and  'S^m^U'  (1719).  Some  other  things  are 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  QueUen-LexOcon,  He 
died  about  1749.  M. 

DESTEANGES,  Loms  Auoustin  Atienne 
BouiLLi^,  French  musical  critic,  bom  at  Nantes, 
March  29, 1863,  has  done  much  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Wagner's  cause  in  France,  and  has 
edited  since  1890,  L* Guest- Artiste,  an  important 
French  musical  review.  He  is  a  contributor  to 
the  Ouide  musical,  and  to  the  Monde  Artiste, 
in  the  latter  of  which  he  gave  an  account  of 
an  interview  with  Yerdi  at  Genoa  in  1890, 
when  that  composer  expressed  his  opinions  of 
certain  French  musicians  in  a  way  that  made  a 
sensation  in  French  musical  circles.  Destranges 
has  published  many  critical  works  ;  Les  Inter- 
prites  musieaux  du  Faust  de  Ooethe,  Les  cewores 
lyriques  de  Cisar  Fra/nck,  VCEuvre  tlUdlral  de 
Meyerbeer,  Fervaal  de  dCIndy,  Les  Femmes  de 
Wagner,  Tannhduser,  Le  JUve  de  Bruneau  (and 
other  works  of  the  same  master)  Samson  et 
Daiila  de  Savnt-Sains,  Sottvenirs  de  Bayreuth, 
etc.  o.  F. 

DESWERT.     See  Swert,  pr. 

DETTINGEN  TE  DEUM,  THE,  written  by 
Handel  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Dettingen 
rJune  26, 1743).  *  Begun  July  1748 ' ;  first  per- 
formed  (not  at  the  thanksgiving  service,  July  28, 
but)  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St  James's,  Nov.  27, 
1743.  Many  of  the  themes  and  passages  are 
from  Urio. 

DEUS  MISEREATUR  is  the  psalm  (Ixyii.) 
used  in  the  evening  service  of  the  Anglican 
Church  after  the  lessons,  alternatively  with  the 
Nunc  Dimittis.  It  is  considered  as  a  '  respons- 
ory  psalm'  in  conformity  with  the  17th  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Laodioea,  which  appointed 
lessons  and  psalms  to  be  read  alternately. 

In  the  ancient  church  the  psalm  was  used  at 
Lauds,  and  in  the  Sarum  use  it  was  coupled  with 
the  bidding  prayer  on  Sundays.     Nevertheless 


it  is  not  in  Cranmer's  Pt«yer-Book  of  1549,  and 
consequently  has  no  spe<nal  chant  given  for  it 
in  Murbeck's  Book  of  Common  Prayer  Noted, 
of  1550.  It  was  appointed  as  an  altemative  to 
the  Nunc  Dimittis  in  the  revised  edition  of  the 
Prayer-Book,  1552.  like  its  fellow,  the  98th 
Psalm,  it  is  not  so  often  used  as  the  Nunc  Di- 
mittis, partly  because  it  seems  less  appropriate 
than  that  canticle,  and  partly  because  it  is  longer. 

Settings  of  it  are  comparatively  rare.  To  take, 
for  example,  the  most  famous  ancient  collections 
of  services ;  there  is  only  one  setting  in  Bamard's 
collection,  viz.  that  by  Strogers ;  there  are  three 
in  Boyce's,  and  only  two  in  Arnold's.  With  re- 
gard to  the  setting  in  Bamard's  collection,  it  is 
worth  remarking  that  there  is  a  quaint  note  at 
the  end  of  the  index  suggesting  that  it  should  be 
sometimes  used  as  an  anthem.         c.  H.  h.  p. 

DEUX  JOURNlfcES,  LES.  Commie  lyrique 
in  three  acts,  words  by  BouiUy,  music  by 
Chembini ;  produced  at  the  Th^&tre  Feydeau, 
Jan.  16,  1800.  Translated  into  German,  at 
various  times,  as  '  Der  Wassertrager,' '  Die  Tage 
der  Gefahr,'  and  'Graf  Armand,  oder  die  Zwd 
unveigesslichen  Tage,'  and  into  English  as 
'  The  Escapes ;  or,  the  Water  Carrier ' ;  pro- 
duced, in  a  very  mutilated  state,  in  London 
1801,  and  at  Covent  Garden,  Nov.  12,  1824, 
with  the  'overture  and  all  the  music'  In 
Italian,  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  June  20, 1872, 
as  '  Le  due  Giomate,'  for  one  night  only.  Beet- 
hoven thought  the  book  of  this  opera  the  best 
in  existence.  It  was  again  revived  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre,  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company, 
with  Santley  as  Mikheli,  Oct  27,  1875.     o. 

DEVELOPMENT.  A  word  used  in  two 
somewhat  different  senses  ;  on  the  one  hand  of  a 
whole  movement,  in  a  sense  analogous  to  its  use 
with  reference  to  an  organism  ;  and  on  the  other 
of  a  subject  or  phrase,  with  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  its  conspicuous  features  of 
rhythm  or  melody  are  employed  by  reiteration, 
variation,  or  any  other  devices  which  the  genius 
or  ingenuity  of  the  composer  suggests,  with  the 
object  of  showing  the  various  elements  of  interest 
it  contains. 

The  term  is  veiy  apt  and  legitimate  when 
used  in  the  above  senses,  which  are  in  reality 
no  more  than  the  converse  of  one  another ;  for 
the  development  of  a  movement  is  rightly  the 
development  of  the  ideas  contained  in  its  sub- 
jects ;  otherwise  in  instrumental  music  neither 
purpose  nor  unity  of  design  could  be  perceived. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
mere  statement  of  a  transformed  version  of  a 
subject  is  not  development.  A  thing  is  not 
necessarily  developed  when  it  is  merely  dianged, 
but  it  is  so  generally  when  the  progressive  steps 
between  the  original  and  its  final  condition  can 
be  clearly  followed. 

The  most  perfect  types  of  development  are  to 
be  found  in  Beethoven's  works,  with  whom  not 
seldom  the  greater  part  of  a  movement  is  the 
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eonitaiit  onfoldiiig  and  opening  oat  of  all  the 
latent  pceeibilitiee  of  some  simple  riiythmio 
figure.  It  is  impossible  to  give  examples,  owing 
to  the  space  they  would  require ;  but  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  first  moTement  of  the 
Symphony  in  0  minor  ;  the  Scherzo  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony  ;  the  Allegro  con  brio  of  the  Sonata 
in  0  minor,  opus  111 ;  the  last  movement  of 
the  Sonata  in  F,  opus  10,  No.  2  ;  and  the  last 
movement  of  the  Sonata  in  A,  opus  101.  [De- 
velopment is  the  quality  which  differentiates 
two  important  schools  of  composition  in  modem 
music  Brahms's  skill  in  development,  for 
example,  is  one  of  his  most  striking  merits, 
while  in  DvoMk,  Tchaikovsky,  and  many  other 
admired  composers,  there  is  little  or  nothing 
that  can  be  called  real  development,  but  only 
reiterations,  more  or  less  wearisome  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  the  thematic  material,  with  new 
tonal  effects.]  o.  H.  H.  p. 

DEVIL'S  OPERA,  THE,  in  two  acts,  words 
by  O.  Macfarren,  music  by  O.  A  Mac&rren ; 
produced  at  the  English  Opera  House,  August 
18    1838 

DEVIN  DU  VILLAGE,  LE  (The  ViDage 
Sorcerer),  an  Interm^e,  in  one  act ;  words  and 
music  by  J.  J.  Rousseau ;  played  for  the  first 
time  at  Fontainebleau,  Oict  18,  1752,  and  at 
the  Academic  Royale,  March  1,  1758.  Last 
played  in  1829,  after  more  than  400  representa- 
tions ;  some  one  threw  a  permque  on  the  stage, 
which  decided  its  fate.  It  was  translated  and 
adapted  as  *The  Cunning  Man'  by  Dr.  Bumey  in 
1766.  [The  popular  hymn- tune  formerly  known 
as  *  Rousseau's  Dream '  is  adapted  from  the  di- 
vertissement in  the  *  Devin  du  Village.  *]    o. 

DEVRIENT,  WiLHXLMiNB  Schroder.  See 
Schroder. 

DI ABELLI,  Anton  or  Antonio,  head  of  the 
firm  of  Diabelli  k  Co.,  music  publishers  in 
Vienna,  and  composer  of  pianoforte  and  church 
music,  bom  Sept.  6, 1781,  at  Mattsee  near  Salz- 
burg. He  was  at  first  a  chorister,  and  after- 
wards studied  at  the  Lateinschule  at  Munich. 
Being  intended  for  the  priesthood  he  received  a 
good  general  education  in  theconventofRaichen- 
haslach,  and  profited  much  from  association 
with  Michael  Haydn,  who  superintended  his 
musical  studies.  When  the  Bavarian  convents 
were  secularised  in  1803,  he  gave  up  the  idea 
of  taking  orders,  went  to  Vienna,  and  was 
warmly  received  by  Joseph  Haydn.  His  piano 
pieces  are  well  written,  at  once  graceful  and 
good  practice,  and  both  these  and  his  numerous 
arrangements  had  an  immense  popularity.  His 
masses,  especially  the  'Landmessen'  (for  country 
churches),  are  widely  spread  in  Austria,  being 
for  the  most  part  easy  to  execute,  and  interest- 
ing, if  not  particularly  solid.  He  also  composed 
songs  for  one  and  more  voices,  and  an  operetta, 
'Adam  in  der  Klemme.'  He  soon  became  a 
popular  teacher  of  the  pianoforte  and  guitar, 
made  money  enough  to  become  partner  with 


Peter  0^»pi  the  mnsio-publisher  in  1818,  and 
in  1824  the  firm  became  Diabelli  k  Co.  The 
latter  half  of  his  life  is  much  more  interesting 
than  the  former,  as  it  brings  us  into  contact 
with  one  of  the  first  music-publishing  establish- 
ments in  Vienna,  where  Czemy  was  for  many 
years  a  daily  visitor,  and  where  all  the  leaders 
of  the  musical  worid  went  in  and  out.  In 
1852  the  firm  became  C.  A.  Spina,  and  in  July 
1872  F.  Schreiber,  under  which  name  it  still 
continues,  thou^  the  business  was  purchased 
in  May  1 876  by  A.  Cranz  of  Hamburg.  Its  pub- 
lications amounted  to  over  25,000  in  1880.  In 
Diabelli's  time  it  acquired  the  publications  of 
the  extinct  firms  of  M.  Artaria,  L.  Kozeluch,  Th. 
Weigl,  Berka,  Leidesdorf,  Pennauer,  and  Tiaeg, 
and  in  1855  those  of  Carlo  MecchettL  The 
firm  published  specially  for  Schubert^  Cnmy, 
Strauss,  and  Laimer ;  also  Marpuig's  Abhamd- 
Iwng  von  der  Fuge^  revised  by  Sechter,  and 
Reicha's  Lehrbtuh;  and,  under  the  title  Ecdt9- 
iastieon,  a  collection  of  diurch  music  In  1874 
a  fresh  catalogue  of  publications  was  issued, 
and  a  thematic  catalogue  of  Schubert's  pub- 
lished works,  compiled  with  his  usual  exhans- 
tive  accuracy  by  Nottebohm.  Diabelli  died 
in  Vienna,  April  8,  1858.  His  quiet  and  un- 
assuming life  made  him  many  friends,  some  of 
whom  in  1871  erected  a  tablet  to  his  memory 
on  the  house  at  Mattsee  in  which  he  was  bom. 
Beethoven  wrote  his  thirty-three  Variations  (opi 
120)  on  a  waltz  of  Diabelli's,  and  this  alone 
will  preserve  his  name  to  posterity  should  it 
disappear  in  other  ways.  a  f.  p. 

DIADESTE  A  buffo  Italian  opera,  words 
by  Fitzball,  music  by  Balfe ;  produced  at  Drury 
Lane,  May  17,  1838. 

DLA31ANTS  DE  LA  COURONNE,  LES. 
Op^ra-comique  in  three  acts,  words  by  Scribe 
and  St  George,  music  by  Auber ;  produced  at 
the  Op^  Comique,  March  6,  1841  ;  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre,  London,  May  2,  1844,  ss 
'  Crown  Diamonds '  with  Mme.  Anna  Thillon  in 
the  part  of  Catarina. 

DIAPASON  originally  meant  the  interval  of 
an  octave,  because  it  was  dc^  raaOw  xopdQv 
cviJu^Hoifla^  the  consonance  arrived  at  by  going 
*  through  all  the  strings  of  the  lyre '  from  first  to 
last.     In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Dryden : — 

Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 
The  diapason  closing  foil  in  man. 

In  French  it  came  to  mean  a  tuning-fork,  and 
hence  also  the  pitch  which  was  asit  were  registered 
by  it ;  the  '  Diapason  normal '  being  the  standard 
of  pitch  supposed  to  be  generally  accepted  in 
France,  which  gave  485  vibrations  for  the  a' above 
middle  C  at  a  temperature  of  59""  Fahr.  which  n 
equivalent  in  equal  temperament  to  A  =  489  at 
68*  Fahr.     (See  PiTC»!.)  a  H.  h.  p. 

The  Diapasons  are  ^lie  glory  of  the  oigan, 
and  may  be  said  tc  consist  of  the  bold  and 
dignified  flue-pipe  work  of  foundation  tone  and 
pitch,  which  forms  the  backbone  of  the  tonal 
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department  of  the  oigan  or  manual  to  which 
it  belongs. 

In  a  narrower  sense  the  subject  may  be 
divided  under  two  heads — the  Open  Diapason 
and  the  Stopped  Diapason.  The  Open  Diapason 
— the  more  important  of  the  two — is  literally 
the  ground  work  of  the  tone  of  the  organ,  and 
as  a  Great  organ  stop  consists  of  cylindrical  open 
metal  pipes  of  true  speaking  length,  the  GC 
pipe  approaching  8  feet  in  length,  and  being 
about  6  inches  in  diameter. 

The  lower  portion  of  this  stop  is  generally 
made  use  of  to  form  the  fronts  or  show  pipes, 
when,  if  necessary,  the  pipes  are  made  over- 
length,  ue.  the  pipes  are  longer  than  the  speak- 
ing length  ;  the  back  part  of  the  pipe  is  out 
away  to  give  the  pitch  desired,  a  portion  of  the 
metal  at  the  upper  end  of  the  speaking  length 
being  so  cut  as  to  form  a  tongue  or  tongues  for 
tuning  purposes. 

In  the  Pedal  department  the  pipes  are  of 
true  16  feet  speaking  length,  and  are  usually, 
— but  not  always, — made  of  wood  ;  they  are 
square,  or  rather  rectangular,  in  section. 

The  Stopped  Diapason  is  of  wood  (or  of  metal 
in  the  Treble),  and  although  the  pitch  is  of  8 
feet  toMy  the  pipe  itself  is  of  only  half  its  true 
speaking  length,  the  upper  end  being  closed 
by  a  stopper  or  tompion,  which  causes  it  to 
sound  an  octave  below  the  true  open  speaking 
length. 

In  the  Treble  portion  the  stoppers  are  pierced, 
.  which  imparts  a  reedier  quality  to  the  tone. 

The  tone  of  stopped  pipes  is  soft,  full,  smooth 
and  mellow,  blending  and  contrasting  well  with 
other  qualities  of  tone.  Lieblich  Gedacts, 
Clarionet  Flutes  and  Rohr  Flutes  are  varieties  of 
the  Stopped  Diapason.     (See  Boukdon.) 

Very  delicate  Fancy  Stops  or  Reeds  do  not 
oome  under  the  heading  of  Diapason  work.  t.  b. 

DIAPENTE  was  the  ancient  Greek  name  for 
the  consonance  of  the  fifth.  By  the  musicians  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries  a  canon  in  the  fifth 
was  called  in  Epidiapente  or  Subdiapente,  as  it 
answered  above  or  below. 

DIAPHONIA.  (1)  Dissonance  as  opposed 
to  Symphonia  or  consonance.  '  Dissonantia  et 
Diaphonia  idem  sunt :  nam,  ut  dicit  Isidorus, 
diaphoniffi  sunt  voces  discrepantes  sive  dissonse, 
in  quibus  non  est  jocundus  sed  asperus  sonus.' 
(Marchettus  of  Padua  ap,  Gerbert,  Scriptores, 
iii  805.) 

(2)  A  primitive  form  of  discant,  also  known 
by  the  name  of  Organum,  described  by  Hucbald^ 
and  Guide,  in  which  the  melody  of  the  vox 
principalis  was  accompanied  by  the  vox  organalis 
at  the  fourth  below,  subject  only  to  certain  rules 
for  the  avoidance  of  the  dissonant  tritone 


and 


DkpboolA.  l»\tT  . 
Olvnr.    (8m  Om.) 


rhUh  contiriM  the  foDwiaoMoftfll 

attdbaU4  not  to  Hvoteld.  tmt  to  Odoof 


r^  ^  &?  p^  ^  1 i 

Hucbald's  scale  was  laid  out  in  tetrachords 
thus: — 


etc. 


t     4       1     S     t     4       1 

the  four  notes  of  the  second  tetrachord  being 
the  four  finals  of  the  church  modes.  The  golden 
rule  of  Diaphony  for  the  avoidance  of  the  tritone, 
or  dissonance  between  the  second  note  of  one 
tetrachord  and  the  third  note  of  the  tetrachord 
below,  is  that  the  vox  organaUs  must  never 
descend  below  the  fourth  note  of  a  tetrachord, 
though  it  may  move  from  one  tetrachord  to 
another  according  to  the  movement  of  the  vox 
principalis.  Hucbald  illustrates  this,  in  his  own 
peculiar  notation,  by  examplesof  the  samemelody 
in  each  of  the  four  authentic  modes,  thus : — 
Prine.    L 


This  transposition,  we  are  told,  is  not  apt 
for  organal  response,  because  the  B  is  generaUy 
sung  naturaL 

It.  . 

yg  "g"  ^  lie  ^^j 


In  the  first  of  these  examples  Gerbert  prints 
Bb  and  A  as  the  last  two  notes  of  the  organum, 
but  the  author's  comment :  '  You  will  notice 
that  the  vox  organalis  can  begin  here  with  a 
consonance  at  the  fourth  below,  but  that  it  does 
not  afterwards  pass  below  C  on  account  of  the 
tritone  between  Bb  and  £,'  shows  that  C  and 
D  are  the  notes  intended. 

Hucbald  assures  us  that  diaphony,  if  sung 
slowly  and  with  the  gravity  which  befits  it — 
'quod  suum  est  hig'us  meli,'  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce a  pleasing  effect  (Gerbert,  i  166,  188  ; 
Ck)U8semaker,  ii.  75.) 

Guide  gives  us  the  additional  information 
that  the  intervals  of  a  whole  tone,  migor  third 
and  perfect  fourth  are  admissible,  but  not  that 
of  a  semitone,  and  rarely  that  of  a  minor  third. 
It  follows  that  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  modes, 
which  have  a  whole  tone,  major  third  and  perfect 
fourth  above  F,  C,  and  G  respectively,  are  best 
adapted  for  diaphony,  and  that  the  third  and 
fourth  modes,  which  have  a  semitone  and  minor 
third  above  Bt)  and  E  respectively,  are  the  least 
suitable. 

The  vox  organalis,  he  tells  us,  should  not,  as  a 
rule,  descend  below  C,  or,  in  the  higher  registers, 
below  F.  If  a  Bt;  occur  in  the  vox  principalis, 
the  organum  must  take  G.  The  close  may  be 
either  at  the  fourth  below  or  at  the  unison.  In 
the  latter  case  the  vox  organalis  should  rise  to 
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the  nnison  by  a  whole  tone  or  major  third,  not 
by  a  semitone  or  minor  third. 

Both  writers  appear  to  apply  the  term 
diaphony  to  a  still  cruder  form  of  discant,  in 
which  the  melody  was  aooompanied  throughotU 
at  the  fourth  below,  or  sometimes  at  the  fifth 
below.  In  this  'case  the  toz  organalis  might  be 
doubled  at  the  octave  above,  or  the  vox  princi- 
palis at  the  octave  below ;  or  four,  or  even  six 
parts  could  be  obtained  by  doubling  or  trebling 
both  principal  and  organum.  If  we  may  judge 
by  the  disposition  of  the  tones  and  semitones  in 
one  of  Hucbald's  examples,  as  printed  by  Gerbert, 
i.  166,  thetritone  and  imperfect  fifth  wereavoided 
in  this  form  of  discant  by  the  use  of  BQ  and  F|. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Oj^ord  History  of 
Music,  Mr.  Wooldridge  has  devoted  a  chapter  to 
the  diaphony  of  Hucbald  and  Quido,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred  for  more  precise  informa- 
tion on  a  subject  that  is  not  free  from  di£Qoulty. 

(3)  The  term  diapkonia  is  also  applied  by 
John  Cotton  and  other  writers  to  the  next  stage 
in  the  development  of  discant,  in  which  contrary 
motion  is  employed,  and  the  vox  organalis  moves 
freely  both  above  and  below  the  canto  fermo. 
The  following  example  is  from  the  anonymous 
treatise  printed  at  p.  225  of  Goussemaker's 
Bistoire  de  rffamumie  au  Moyen  Agt : — 


By  the  ISth  century  the  term  diaphonia  for 
polyphony  had  generally  given  place  tocfiwan/t^, 
though  even  so  late  a  writer  as  Johannes  de  Muris 
■peaks  of  'diaphonia  sive  discantus'  (Cousse- 
maker,  ScriptoreSy  M  895a).  j.  f.  R.  s. 

DIARMID.  Grand  Opera  in  fouracts,  founded 
on  Celtic  Legends.  Written  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  (now  Duke  of  Argvll),  K.T.,  and  composed 
by  Hamish  MaoCunn  (op.  84).  Produced  at 
Covent  Garden  (by  the  Royal  Carl  Rosa  Com- 
pany), Oct.  23,  1897. 

DIATESSARON  was  the  ancient  Greek 
name  for  the  consonance  of  the  fourth — dtd 
rtaadpiop  x^P^^  avfi^un^la, 

DIATONIC  is  the  name  given  to  music  which 
is  confined  to  notes  proper  to  the  signature  of 
the  key  in  which  they  occur — such  as  the  white 
notes  only,  in  the  key  of  C  major.  The  different 
forms  of  the  minor  scale  are  considered  diatonic 
Therefore  the  major  seventh  and  major  sixth, 
which  often  occur  instead  of  the  minor  seventh  and 
minor  sixth  in  the  signature  of  a  minor  scale,  can 
be  used  without  the  passage  ceasing  to  bo  dia- 
tonic. The  theme  of  the  Finale  of  the  Choral 
Symphony  is  a  splendid  example  of  a  diatonic 
melody.  o.  H.  h.  p. 

DIBDIN,  Charles,  was  the  son  of  a  parish- 
clerk  at  Southampton,  where  he  was  bom  on  or 
before  March  4,  1745,  his  mother  being  in  her 


fiftieth  year  and  he  being  her  ei^teenth  ofaild. 
[The  statements  that  his  father  was  a  silver- 
smith, and  with  regard  to  his  mother's  age, 
etc.,  rest  on  Dibdin'a  own  assertions  and  ara 
considered  as  '  most  improbable '  by  the  writer 
of  the  article  in  the  Diet,  of  NaL  Biog,"]  His 
grandfather  was  a  considerable  merchant,  who 
founded  the  village  near  Southampton  which 
bears  his  name.  Dibdin's  eldest  brother,  who 
was  twenty-nine  years  his  senior,  was  captain  of 
an  Indiaman  and  father  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Frognall  Dibdin,  the  well-known  bibliographer. 
[Charles  Dibdin  was  admitted  a  chorister  of 
Winchester  Cathedral  in  June  1756,  and  re- 
mained in  the  choir  tiU  November  1759.  The 
records  of  Winchester  College  give  no  support 
to  the  statement  that  he  was  at  school  Uiere. 
F.  o.  B.]  He  had  a  'good  voice  and  a  quick- 
ness in  learning,  whidi  induced  Kent  to  com- 
pose anthems  for  him  and  teach  him  to  sing 
them,  and  Fussell,  who  afterwards  succeeded 
Kent  as  organist,  taught  him  the  radiments  of 
music  and  a  few  common  tunes.  All  musical 
knowledge  beyond  that  he  acquired  for  himself, 
studying  chiefly  the  concertos  of  Corelli  and 
the  theoretical  works  of  Rameau.  The  place  of 
organist  at  Bishop's  Waltham  becoming  vacant, 
Dibdin  offered  himself  for  it,  but  was  rejected 
on  account  of  his  youth.  When  fifteen  years  old 
his  eldest  brother  brought  him  to  London  and 
placed  him  in  the  music  warehouse  of  Johnson 
in  Cheapeide,  where  however  he  did  not  remain 
long,  a  friend  having  advised  him  to  try  thestage. 
He  obtained  an  engagement  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  as  a  singing  actor.  About  the  same  time 
he  began  to  write  verses  as  well  as  music,  in 
which  he  was  encouraged  by  Beard,  then  become 
manager  of  the  theatre,  who  advised  him  to  try 
his  hand  at  something  for  the  stage,  promising  to 
bring  it  out  at  Dibdin's  benefit.  He  accordingly 
set  to  work  and  wrote  and  composed  '  The  Shep- 
herd's Artifice,'  a  pastoral,  which  was  performed 
at  his  benefit  on  May  21,  1762,  and  repeated 
in  the  following  season,  the  author-composer  per- 
forming the  character  of  Strephon.  He  had  per- 
formed in  the  summer  of  1762  at  the  Richmond 
theatre  on  the  hill ;  and  he  now  obtained  an 
engagement  at  Birmingham,  where  he  not  only 
played  at  the  theatre  but  sang  at  YauxhalL  In 
the  beginning  of  1765  the  opera  of  'The  Maid  of 
the  mSI  '  was  about  to  be  produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  some  difficulty  arising  with  Dunstall, 
who  was  to  have  played  Ralph,  Dibdin  was 
requested  by  Beard  to  undertake  the  part  He 
made  a  decided  hit,  and  at  once  established 
himself  firmly  in  the  public  favour.  In  1767  he 
composed  part  of  the  music  for  'Love  in  the 
City,'  and  in  the  next  year  two-thirds  of  that  of 
'  Lionel  and  Clarissa.'  In  1768  Dibdin  trans- 
ferred his  services  from  Covent  Garden  to  Druiy 
Lane,  where  he  signalised  himself  by  his  composi- 
tion of  the  music  of  'The  Padlock,'  and  his 
admirable  performanoe  of  Mungo  in  it     In  the 
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fbllowing  year  he  was  engaged  to  oompoee  for 
Ranelagh,  where  he  prodnced  'The  Maid  the 
Mistress,'  "The  Reoniiting  Sergeant/  and  'The 
Ephesian  Matron.'  He  likewise  composed  some 
of  the  music  for  the  Shakespeare  Jnbilee  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  in  1769.  In  1772  Thomas 
King,  haying  become  proprietorof  Sadler's  Wells, 
eng^^  Dibdin  to  write  and  compose  some  little 
musical  pieces  to  be  brought  out  there.  In  1774 
Dibdin  produced  'The  Waterman/ and  in  1775 
'The  Quaker/  pieces  which  kept  uninterrupted 
possession  of  the  stage  for  many  years.  At  the 
end  of  the  latter  season  he  quitted  Drury  Lane 
owing  to  differences  that  had  arisen  between  him 
and  Garriok,  and  exhibited  at  Exeter  Ohange 
a  piece  called  'The  Comic  Mirror/  in  which 
well-known  characters  of  the  day  were  person- 
ated by  puppets.  In  1776  he  took  a  journey 
into  France,  where  he  remained  some  time.  On 
his  return  in  June  1778  he  was  engaged  as 
composer  to  Coyent  Garden  Theatre  at  a  salary 
of  £10  a  week,  but  he  held  the  appointment  for 
two  or  three  seasons  only.  In  1 782  he  projected 
the  erection  of  the  Royal  Circus  (afterwards  the 
Surrey  Theatre),  which  was  opened  Noy.  7, 
1 782,  Dibdin  undertaking  the  general  manage- 
ment, Hughes  the  equestrian  department,  and 
Grimaldi  (father  of  the  afterwards  famous  clown) 
the  stage  direction.  For  this  theatre  the  eyer- 
actiye  pen  of  Dibdin  was  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  numerous  little  niusical  pieces  and 
pantomimes.  The  first  season  was  remarkably 
successful.  In  the  second,  dissensions  broke  out 
amongst  the  managers,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  retired  from  the  theatre.  He  then  made  an 
attempt  to  regain  his  position  at  the  patent 
theatres,  and  succeeded  in  getting  his  opera^ 
'  Liberty  Hall '  (containing  the  popular  songs  of 
'Jack  Ratlin,"The  High-mettled  Baoer,'and  'The 
Bells  of  Aberdoyey '),  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane 
on  Feb.  8,  1785.  Soon  afterwards  he  listened 
to  a  proposal  to  erect  a  theatre  at  Pentonyille, 
where  he  purposed  representing  spectacles  in 
which  hydraulic  effects  should  be  introduced. 
He  proceed  to  some  extent  with  the  building, 
which  he  intended  to  call  'Helicon,'  but  lus 
application  for  a  licence  was  refused,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  gale  of  wind  destroyed  the  edifice 
and  put  an  end  to  the  project.  Dibdin  next 
meditated  a  yisit  to  India,  and,  to  raise  funds 
for  the  purpose,  in  1787-88  made  a  tour  through 
a  lai^  part  of  England  and  gaye  entertainments. 
He  published  an  account  of  this  tour  in  1788, 
in  a  quarto  yolume,  under  the  title  of  TTis 
Mimeal  Tour  of  Mr,  Dibdin,  In  the  summer 
of  1788  he  sailed  for  India,  but  the  yessel  being 
driyen  to  take  shelter  in  Torbay,  he  finally 
abandoned  his  intention  and  returned  to  London. 
Dibdin  next  resolyed  to  rely  on  his  own  unaided 
exertions,  and  in  1789  produced  at  Hutohins's 
Auction  Room,  King  Street,  Coyent  Garden, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  '  table  entertainments '  of 
which  he  was  author,  composer,  narrator,  singer, 


and  aocompanist,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Whim 
of  the  Moment'  On  the  first  eyening  there 
was  an  attendance  of  only  sixteen  persons. 
,  Dibdin,  howeyer,  perseyered ;  he  engaged  the 
Lyceum  and  brou^t  out  "Die  Oddities,'  the 
success  of  which  was  at  once  dedsiye ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  it  contained,  amongst  others,  the 
songs,  '  To  Bachelors'  Hall,'  '  'Twas  in  the  good 
ship  Royer,'  'The  Flowing  Can,'  'Saturday 
night  at  sea,'  '  Ben  Backstay,'  '  I  sailed  from 
the  Downs  in  the  Nancy,'  'The  Lamplighter/ 
and  '  Tom  Bowling ' ;  uie  last  written  on  the 
death  of  his  eldest  brother,  Captain  Tliomas 
Dibdin.  And  here  it  may  be  obseryed  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  those  sea-songs  that  contri- 
buted so  largely  during  the  war  to  cheer  and 
inspire  the  hearts  of  our  seamen,  and  gained  for 
their  author  the  appellation  of  the  Tyrteus  of 
the  British  Nayy,  were  written  by  Dibdin  for 
his  entertainments.  In  1790  'The  Oddities' 
was  reyised,  and  ranseyenty-nine  nights,  when  it 
was  succeeded  by  '  The  Wags,'  which  was  per- 
formed for  108  nights.  The  great  sale  of  '  Poor 
Jack,'  the  copyright  of  which  with  eleyen  other 
songs  he  had  sold  for  £60,  and  which  in  a  short 
time  had  brought  its  purchaser  a  profit  of  £500, 
induced  Dibdin  about  this  time  to  become  his 
own  publisher.  In  1791  he  remoyed  from  the 
Lyceum  to  a  room  in  the  Strand,  opposite  Beau- 
fort Buildings,  which  he  opened  under  the  name 
of  Sans  Soud,  and  where  he  remained  for  four 
years.  He  then  built  for  himself  a  small  theatre 
on  the  east  side  of  Leicester  Place,  which  he 
opened  under  the  same  name  in  1 796.  In  1 795 
Dibdin  published  a  History  of  the  Stage,  in  fiye 
yolumes,  and  in  1808  his  ProfessumaZ  Life,  in 
four  yolumes.  [He  had  published  seyeral  noyels 
preyiously,  such  as  The  Devil,  1785  ;  Hannah 
Heioitt,  1792 ;  The  Ytmnger  Brother,  1798 ; 
and  a  periodical  The  Bystander,  1787.]  In 
1 805  he  sold  his  theatre  and  retired  from  public 
life.  In  1 808  Goyemment  granted  him  a  pension 
of  £200  per  annum,  but  this  being  withdrawn 
on  a  change  of  ministry  he  was  led  to  open  a 
music  shop  in  the  Strand  as  a  means  of  subsist- 
ence. The  speculation,  howeyer,  failed,  and 
he  became  bMikrupt.  A  subscription  for  his 
relief  was  opened  in  1810,  with  part  of  which 
an  annuity  of  £80  was  purchased  for  himself, 
his  wife  and  daughter  successiyely.  Subse- 
quently his  pension  was  restored  to  him.  [He 
brought  out  another  play  '  The  Round  Robin ' 
at  the  Haymarket  in  1811,  and  composed  songs 
for  Dr.  Kitchener's' Belle  Assembl^e.']  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1818  Dibdin  was  attacked 
by  paralysis,  and  on  July  25,  1814,  he  died  at 
his  residence  in  Arlington  Street,  Camden  Town. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin -in -the -Fields,  in  Pratt 
Street,  Camden  Town,  where  there  is  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  Dibdin's  two  sons,  Charles 
and  Thomas,  were  well-known  dramatists. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  Dibdin's  operas  and 
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other  dranuktio  pieces.    Of  those  marked  thus  * 
he  was  author  as  well  as  composer :  — 

•111*  Sh«ph«rd'«  Artlfloe.  ITSS;  Lot*  In  Um  City  (pari  of  tho 
made).  1707 ;  Damon  and  rhilllda.  lioiial  and  ClarlMa  (part  of  Um 
Boaio).  and  Tb«  Padlock.  1708 ;  Tb*  lUld  tha  Miatowa,  The  IU> 
emlUnf  Batgaant.  The  Bpheelan  Matron.  The  Jubilee.  Doctor  Bal> 
lardo,  Qoaea  Mab,  and  The  CapUve.  1760;  Plcmjr  Bevela,  177U:  Tha 
Wedding  Ring,  and  The  IneUtatlon  of  the  Gartar,  1771 ;  •The  Ladla, 
•The  Mlaohanoa.  The  Briekduat  Man.  •The  Widow  of  Abingdon, 
and  The  Palaoe  of  Mirth.  177S:  The  Trip  to  Portamouth,  The  Da- 
aarter  (partly  ealected  from  Monaignjr  and  Phllidorl.  utd  •The 
Grenadifor.  177S:  •The  Watnman,  A  ChrlatoMa  Tale,  and  •The 


lin 


His  table  entertainments  were — 


lie 

»»y 

est 
itt, 


Ike 
to 


Besides  these  Dibdin  was  author  of  'The 
Gipsies/  a  comic  opera  for  which  Dr.  Arnold 
composed  the  music,  The  ffamumic  Preceptor, 
a  didactic  poem,  1804,  The  Musical  Mentor, 
Music  Epitomised,  and  a  few  novels  and  mis- 
cellaneous works.  [Corrections  and  additions 
from  Diet,  of  Nat,  Blog,  See  also  Musical  Times 
for  1886,  p.  68.  A  bibliography  of  Dibdin's 
works,  by  a  descendant,  appeareid  intermittently 
in  Musical  News  during  1902.]         w.  h.  h. 

DIBDIN,  Henry  Edward,  the  youngest  son 
of  Charles  Dibdin  the  younger,  was  bom  at 
Sadler's  Wells,  Sept  8,  1813.  He  acquired  his 
first  knowledge  of  music  from  his  eldest  sister, 
Mary  Anne,  afterwards  Mrs.  Tonna,  an  excellent 
harpist,  pupil  of  Challoner  and  Bochsa.  He 
subsequently  studied  the  harp  under  Bochsa,  and 
also  became  proficient  on  the  organ  and  violin. 
[He  appeared  as  a  harpist  at  Covent  Garden, 
August  3,  1832,  at  Paganini's  last  appearance.] 
Early  in  1833  Dibdin  went  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  [held  the  honorary  post  of  organist  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  and]  established  himself  as  a  teacher. 
He  died  there  May  6,  1866.  Dibdin  composed 
a  few  psalm  tunes  and  some  pieces  for  the  organ 
and  pianoforte,  but  he  is  best  known  as  the 
compiler  of  The  Standard  Psalm  Tune  Book 
(1857),  the  largest  and  most  authentic  collection 
of  psalm  tunes  ever  published,  the  contents  being 
mainly  derived  from  ancient  psalters ;  also  of 
The  Praise  Book  (1865).  Besides  his  attain- 
ments as  a  musician  Dibdin  possessed  consider- 
able skill  as  a  painter  and  illuminator.  Addi- 
tions from  Diet,  of  Nat,  Biog.  w.  h.  h. 

DICKONS,  Mrs.,  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
named  Poole,  was  bom  in  London  about  1770, 


or  possibly  rather  later.  Her  musical  talent  'wis 
early  developed.  [At  six  yeais  old  she  played 
Handel's  concertos.]  She  became  a  pupH  of 
Bauzzini,  and  in  1787  appeared  at  YaaxhaU 
Gardens  as  a  singer.  Her  progress  was  rapid, 
and  she  became  engaged  at  the  Concert  of  An- 
cient  Music  and  other  concerts.  On  Oct  9, 1 793, 
she  made  her  appearance  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  as  Ophelia  in  <  Hamlet '  [and  shortly 
afterwards  as  Polly  in  the  '  Beggar's  Opera  *} 
She  next  sang  in  several  of  the  principal  towns 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  with  great 
success.  [She  married  in  1800,  and  retired  ioi 
a  time,  but  resumed  her  career,  and  reappeared 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1807  as  Manduie  in 
*  Artaxerxes. '  She  joined  the  Drury  Lane  com- 
pany in  1811.1  She  was  subsequently  engaged 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  whereon  June  18,  1812, 
she  performed  the  Coimtess  in  Mozart's  '  Noszs 
di  Figaro'  to  the  Susanna  of  Mme.  CatalanL 
In  1816  she  was  engaged  at  the  Italian  opera  at 
Paris.  From  thence  dbe  went  to  Italy.  On  her 
return  to  England  she  was  again  engaged  at 
Covent  Garden,  where  she  appeared  Oct.  13, 
1818,  as  Bosina  in  Bishop's  adaptation  of  Ros- 
sini's '  Barber  of  Seville. '  In  1 822  she  was  com- 
pelled by  ill-health  to  relinquish  her  profession. 
[See  the  Diet,  qf  Nat,  Biog,,  from  which  the 
additions  above  are  taken.]    She  died  May  i, 

DICTIONARIES  OF  MUSIC.  The  oldest 
known  work  of  the  kind  is  that  of  the  learned 
Flemish  musician  Jean  Tinctor,  entitled  '  Termi- 
norum  musioss  Diffinitorium,'  15  sheets,  4to, 
undated,  but  in  all  probability  printed  with  the 
type  of  Gerard  de  Flandre,  and  published  at 
Naples,  1474.  The  original  is  extremely  rare, 
but  Forkel  has  reprinted  it  in  his  Allgemeime 
LittercUur  der  Musik,  and  thus  placed  it  within 
the  reach  of  students.  (See  Tinctoris.)  The 
Olossarium  of  Du  Cange  also  includes  many 
musical  terms  and  explanations  useful  to  his- 
torians of  music.  Musical  archaeologists  wiU 
further  do  well  to  consult  Manage — ^whose  DiC' 
tionnaire  Uymologique  de  la  langus  Franfoise 
appeared  in  1650 — and  the  Dietionnaire  Uni- 
verse/ (Rotterdam,  1690)of  Fureti^,  afterwards 
remodelled  by«  Basnage  (The  Hague,  1701). 
These  works  are  often  overlooked,  and  the  credit 
of  having  written  the  two  oldest  dictionaries  of 
music  is  generally  assigned  to  Janowka  and 
the  Abb^  Sebastien  de  Brossard.  The  Bohemian 
organist  wrote  in  Latin,  and  his  Clavis  ad  the- 
saurum  magna  artis  musiea  (Prague,  1701) 
was  unknown  to  Brossard  when  he  published  his 
Dietionnaire  de  Musiqvs  (Ballard :  Paris,  1703). 
See  Brossard.  Taking  into  account  the  enor- 
mous difficnltiesunder  which  they  laboured,  both 
authors  are  deserving  of  great  praise  for  works 
so  eminently  useful  to  students  of  musical 
terminology.  Amongst  their  imitators  may  be 
named  Walthem,  Grassineau,  and  J.  J.  RooaseaiL 
Walthem's  work,  Alts  und  neue  mMsikahsekM 
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B{Mioth€kfOdermusikal%9ehMLexieon,'wason^ji- 
ally  published  at  Weimar,  but  the  second  edition 
(Leipzig,  1732)  is  the  important  one.  In  it  he 
80  far  adopted  the  plan  suggested  by  Broesard 
at  the  end  of  his  dictionary,  that  his  work  forms 
a  kind  of  complement  to  that.  In  his  MusiecU 
Dictionary  (London,  1740,  1  voL  8yo  ;  2nd  ed. 
1769)  James  Qrassineau  made  ample  use  of 
Brossard's  definitions  and  examples ;  but  his 
work  is  much  more  complete,  and  his  remarks 
on  the  music  of  the  ancients  and  on  musical 
instruments  evince  much  reading,  and  may  still 
be  consulted  with  advantage.  J.  J.  Rousseau 
in  his  Dietiofmaire  de  Musique  (Geneva,  1767) 
also  utilised  the  labours  of  Broesard,  especially 
with  regard  to  ancient  music  ;  but  it  is  to  his 
literary  ability  rather  than  to  his  elevated  views 
on  flBsthetics  that  the  enormous  success  of  his 
dictionary  is  due.  Not  only  was  it  translated 
into  several  languages,  but  it  was  imitated  by 
Meude-Monpas  (Paris,  1788)  and  by  Reynvaan 
(Amsterdam,  1795),  only  half  of  whose  J/imA^xa/ 
Kwnd  ^oonfen-ftooA;  was  ever  published.  Rous- 
seau's influence  may  be  traced  also  in  the  Die- 
tionnaire  de  Muaique  contained  in  the  Sney- 
dopAlie  Mithodique,  That  enormous  mass  of 
undigested  material  forms  two  huge  4to  volumes, 
of  which  tlie  iir^it  (1791)  was  compiled  under 
the  superintendence  of  Framery  and  Ginguen^ 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Abb^  Feyjou  and  of 
Surremain  de  Missery,  and  is  far  superior  to  the 
second  (1 818)  edited  by  Momigny,  whose  theories 
were  not  only  erroneous  but  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  first  volume.  In  spite,  however,  of 
its  contradictions  and  errors,  both  scientific  and 
chronological,  a  judicious  historian  may  still 
find  useful  materials  in  this  dictionary. 

Whilst  Rousseau's  writings  were  exciting  end- 
less discussions  among  French  musicians,  the 
labours  of  Gerber  and  Forkel  in  Germany  were 
marking  a  new  era  in  the  literature  of  music. 
By  his  History  {Allg,  OesehiehU  der  Mimk, 
Leipzig,  1788-1801)  Forkel  did  as  much  for  the 
musicians  of  Europe  as  Bumey  and  Hawkins 
had  in  all  probability  done  for  hiuL  His  influ- 
ence may  be  recognised  in  Koch's  Munkalisches 
Lexicon  (Frankfort,  1802),  a  work  in  all  respects 
superior  to  that  of  G.  F.  Wolf  (Halle,  1787). 
Koch  also  published  his  Kurzge/aestes  Hand- 
vOrterhtuh  der  Musik  (Leipzig,  1807),  a  work 
distinct  from  his  Lexicon,  but  quite  as  useful 
and  meritorious.  But  the  happy  influence  of 
Forkel  is  more  especially  evident  in  the  bio- 
graphical work  of  Gerber,  I/eues  historiecK-huh 
graphiachee  Lexicon  der  Tonkilnstler  (Leipzig, 
1812-14,  4  vols.)  a  work  in  every  way  a  great 
improvement  on  his  first  edition  (Leipzig,  1790- 
1792,  2  vols.),  although  incomplete  without  it, 
owing  to  his  habit  of  referring  back.  Gerber 
was  the  model  for  the  DUUonnaire  hidorique 
dee  mueieienM  of  Choron  and  Fayolle  (Paris, 
1810-11),  the  first  book  of  the  kind  published 
in  France,  and  preceded  by  an  excellent  Intro- 


duction, by  Choron,  of  which  F^tis  in  his  turn 
has  made  good  use. 

In  Italy  the  Abb^  Gianelli  was  the  author  of 
the  first  dictionary  of  music  printed  in  Italian 
(Venice,  1801,  2nd  ed.  1820)  ;  but  his  book  has 
been  entirely  superseded  by  the  Duumario  e 
Biblicgrafia  della  Musica  of  Dr.  Lichtenthal, 
the  first  two  volumes  of  which  are  devoted  to 
music  proper,  while  the  last  two  contain  an 
historical  and  critical  catalogue,  which  has  been 
largely  utilised  by  F^tis.  Lichtenthal  doubtless 
took  many  of  his  materials  from  Forkel  and 
Gerber,  but  his  work  shows  a  marked  advance 
upon  those  of  Koch  and  Rousseau  in  the  defini- 
tions of  words,  the  descriptions  of  instruments, 
and  the  historical  articles.  It  was  translated 
into  French  by  Mondo  (Paris,  1821,  2  vols.  8vo). 
The  Dictionnaire  de  Musique  modeme  of  Castil 
Blaze(Paris,  1821, 2nd  ed.  1825,  2  vols.),  in  part 
copied  from  that  of  Rousseau,  attained  a  certain 
amount  of  success  from  the  position  of  its  author 
and  its  animated  style  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
equal  either  in  extent  or  accuracy  to  lichtenthal's 
work.  Partly  founded  on  a  similar  model  is  the 
Dictionnaire  de  Musique  eTapr^  les  MoricienSf 
historiens,  et  critiques  les  plus  cdlibres  (1844  ; 
5th  ed.  1872)  by  MM.  Marie  et  L^ou  Esoudier, 
a  compilation,  as  its  title  indicates,  but  contain- 
ing much  useful  information  in  a  small  space, 
especially  on  ancient  musical  instruments  and 
on  contemporaneous  matters.  Jos.  d'Ortigue, 
on  the  other  hand,  opened  up  a  new  line  in  his 
Dietionnaire  liturgiquCy  historiquCf  et  thiorique 
de  Flain-ehant  et  de  Musique  d'dglise  .  .  .  (Paris, 
1854  and  1860),  an  interesting  and  valuable 
work  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  ortho- 
dox Roman  Catholic.  It  has  the  merit  of  quoting 
distinctly  all  the  sources  from  which  the  author 
derived  his  information,  and  of  mentioning  by 
name  all  those  who  assisted  him ;  and  for  the 
special  branch  of  which  it  treats  tius  dictionary 
is  hitherto  without  a  rivaL 

The  Biographic  universelle  des  Musiciens,  by 
F.  J.  F^tis,  was  in  its  own  time  equally  unrivalled. 
The  first  edition  (Paris and  Brussels,  1835-1844), 
in  8  vols.  8vo,  double  columns,  contains  a  long 
and  admirable  introduction,  not  republished  in 
the  second  edition.  That  edition  (Paris,  1860- 
1865),  also  in  8  vols.  8vo,  though  a  great 
advance  on  the  former  one,  is  still  very  imperiect. 
It  swarms  with  inaccurate  dates  ;  its  blunders, 
especially  in  regard  to  English  musicians,  are 
often  ludicrous  ;  it  contains  many  biographies 
evidently  written  to  order ;  and  its  author,  while 
severely  criticising  his  victims,  has  an  ugly  knack 
of  borrowing  from  them  at  the  same  time :  but 
his  labour  and  spirit  were  prodigious,  he  is 
always  readable  and  often  impartial,  and  while 
he  develops  a  shrewd  and  even  philosophic 
critical  faculty,  he  has  the  art  of  expressing  his 
judgment  with  great  clearness.  (The  necessary 
supplement  to  F^tis's  book  was  edited  by  Arthur 
Pougin  and  published  in  1878  in  two  volumes.) 

Sy 
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Wbilst  the  French  anthon  were  writing  their 
dictionaries,  either  on  Bonaeean'e  plan  or  were 
following  the  lead  of  Ohoron,  F^tia,  and 
d'Ortigue,  by  enlarging  their  sphere  beyond 
that  of  musical  terminology,  the  tendency  in 
Germany  was  to  include  in  dictionaries  not  only 
all  that  concerns  the  technical  part  of  mnaic,  but 
the  biography  of  musicians,  and  the  philosophy, 
literature,  and  bibliography  of  the  art  Gustar 
Schilling  therefore  justiy  entitles  his  dictionary 
Encydop&die  der  gefammUn  mtuikaliachen  Wu- 
$e7t8chc^tenj  oder  umvenal  Lexikan  der  Tonkunai 
(Stutt^ut,  1885-38,  7  vols.  8to).  In  this  work 
biography  holds  an  important  place,  but  the 
other  departments  are  treated  with  equal  skill 
and  research,  so  that  the  whole  forms  a  precious 
depository  of  information,  and  is  a  notable  ad- 
yance  on  all  previous  works  of  the  kind  in  other 
countries.  Gassner,  in  his  Univenal  LexUctm 
der  Tankurut  (Stuttgart,  1849,  1  toL),  and 
Bemadorf,  in  his  Neues  universal  Zexikon  der 
Tonkunst,  in  continuation  of  Schladebach  (Dres- 
den and  Offenbach,  1866-61,  8  vols.),  have 
obviously  made  considerable  use  of  Schillmg,  and 
both  works  have  a  well -merited  reputation. 
Koch's  Lexikon  has  been  re-edited  by  Dommer 
(Heidelbeig,  1865),  and  Oscar  Paul  has  published 
a  useful  Handlexihm  der  Tonkunat  (Leipzig, 
1873),  in  which  condensation  is  carried  to  its 
utmost  limit.  But  of  all  the  German  works 
which  have  followed  SchiUingthe  most  important 
and  deserving  of  mention  is  the  Mueikaliaches 
ConvenoHons-Lexikon,  edited  by  Mendel,  and 
since  his  unfortunate  death  by  August  Reiss- 
mann  (Berlin,  1870  etc.),  the  second  edition  of 
which  was  published  in  11  vols,  in  1883.  There 
is  a  want  of  proportion  in  some  of  the  articles,  a 
cumbrousness  of  style  and  an  occasional  appear- 
ance of  bias,  but  the  staff  of  writers  is  unequalled 
for  eminence  and  number,  and  there  is  much  in 
their  essays  which  has  never  been  collected  before, 
and  which  is  highly  valuable.  In  dictionaries, 
however,  one  work  can  never  supersede  another, 
and  perfect  information  is  only  to  be  got  by  con- 
sulting all.  [The  handiest  of  musical  dictionaries 
is  the  Mttsik- Lexikon  of  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann,  of 
which  the  first  edition  appeared  at  Leiprig  in 
1882,  and  the  fifth  in  1900.  It  was  translated 
into  English  by  J.  S.  Shedlock,  with  a  good 
many  additions  in  articles  dealing  with  English 
musicians  (no  date).  A  French  translation  by 
Georges  Humbert,  professor  of  history  at  the 
Conservatoire  of  Geneva,  appeared  after  the 
fourth  edition.  In  1900  Dr.  Robert  Eitner, 
whose  Verzeichniss  iieuer  Auagahen  alter  Muaik- 
werke  appeared  in  1870,  and  his  Bibliographie 
der  Miieik'Sammeltoerke  (with  F.  X.  Haberl)  in 
1877,  began  the  publication  of  his  monumental 
Quellen-Lexikonf  the  most  trustworthy  book 
of  the  kind,  in  which  authority  is  quoted  for 
almost  every  statement  made.  Dr.  Emil  Yogel's 
BihlioOuk  der  gedruekUn  toeUliehen  Voeedmueik 
Italien$  (2  vols.  1892)  is  in  alphabetical  order 


of  composers'  names,  and  may  therefore   b6 
counted  among  dictionaries.] 

Space  compels  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  a 
mere  mention  of  such  works  as  the  Swedish 
dictionary  of  Envalson  (Stockholm,  1802) ;  the 
illustrated  dictionary  of  Soullier  (Fsiis,  1855) ; 
and  the  Spanish  dictionaries  of  Melcior  (Lerida^ 
1859)  ;  Parada  (Madrid,  1868)  and  B.  Sandoni 
(5  vols.).  Besides  musical  lexicons  properly  so 
called  there  are  a  certain  number  of  Encyclo- 
pedias and  Dictionaries  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which 
contain  important  articles  on  music  and  musiosl 
terms.  Amongst  these  may  be  dted  the  A- 
qfdepSdie  of  Diderot  and  D'Alembert  (Fsiis, 
1751-80,  85  vols.)  ;  the  Allgemeine  TheorU  der 
9chihten  KUntU  (Leipzig,  1773),  by  Snlzer,  of 
which  Millin  has  nuMle  great  use  in  his  Die- 
lionnaire  dee  Beaux -ArU  (Paris,  1806);  the 
AUgemeime  BneyclcpSdie  der  Wueenaehtrflen  umd 
Kuntte  (Leipzig,  1818-47),  by  Ersch  and  Gmber, 
an  enormous  collection,  containing  many  re- 
markable articles  on  music ;  and  the  Didumnaiir* 
de  TAoadSmie  dee  Beaux-Arts,  hegaa  in  1858, 
of  which  the  fifth  voL  (1887-96)  condndes  with 
the  words  'Exercioes'  and  'Exposition.'  It 
contains  new  and  striking  articles  by  Hal^vy, 
Henri  R^ber,  and  other  eminent  musicians. 

In  England,  among  cyclopedias,  the  earliest 
place  is  held  by  that  of  Rees  (1819)^  the  musiosl 
articles  in  which  were  written  by  the  eminent  Dr. 
Bumey.  In  the  ninth  edition  of  the  .S^icyefegMniui 
BritamUea  (begun  1875)  the  musical  articles — 
restricted  in  number — ^were  at  first  written  by 
Dr.  Franx  Hueffer,  and  subsequentiy  by  W.  8. 
Rockstro.  [The  supplementary  volumes  of  that 
edition  devote  much  more  space  to  music,  and 
the  articles  are  by  various  authors.  The  musiosl 
articles  in  the  IHeticnary  qf  National  Biography 
(1885-1908)  are  full  and  generally  accurate.] 
Chambers's  Cydopeedia  (1741-58  or  1778-91) 
on  a  smaller,  and  Brando's  Dictionary  (1842 ; 
Srd  ed.  1858)  on  a  still  smaller  scale,  contain 
good  articles  on  musical  topics,  the  former 
including  the  leading  biographies.  The  Dio- 
tionaries  are  few  and  unimportant : — A  Short 
Explieation  qf  such  Foreign  Words  as  art  made 
use  of  in  Musiek  Books  (1 724),  Graasineau  (1 740), 
Busby  (1786),  Danneley  (1825),  Jousse  (1829), 
Wilson,  or  Hamilton's  and  Hiles's  Dictionaries 
of  Musical  Terms— each  a  small  8vo  volume- 
are  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  this  de- 
partment has  been  too  long  filled  in  En^^d.  As 
regards  biography,  the  Dictionary  qf  Musidams 
(2  vols.  8vo,  1822  and  1827),  though  good  in 
intention,  is  imperfectiy  carried  out  A  great 
advance  was  made  in  the  Dictionary  </  Musical 
Terms,  edited  by  Dr.  Stainer  and  Mr.  W.  A 
Barrett  (1  voL  8vo,  Novello,  1876,  2nd  ed. 
1898),  and  in  a  condensed  version  as  one  of 
Novello's  Music  Primers,  [The  same  series 
contains  a  not  very  trustworthy  Biogrtqshieal 
Dictionary  of  Musicians  by  Dr.  W.  H.  CummingB, 
and  a  Dictionary  qf  ViolinMakers  by  C.  StaineK 
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Ansefal  Utile  DicHonary  of  Fiddlers,  bj  A  IfMon 
Olarke,  was  pabliahed  bj  W.  Beeves  in  1895,  and 
a  onriooB  work  in  dictionary  form,  on  Ths  Organ, 
written  and  pnblished  by  John  Watson  Warman, 
was  begun  in  1898.  It  is  only  fitting  that  brief 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  first  edition  of 
Sir  Geoige  Grove's  Dictionary  cf  Music  and 
Mugicians,  of  which  the  first  part  appeared  in 
1878,  and  the  last,  with  the  appendix,  in  1889. 
The  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Musicians  by 
James  D.  Brown  (Paisley,  1886)  was  the  fore- 
runner of  his  ezoeWentBriHshMuiioal  Biography, 
written  in  collaboration  with  Stephen  S.  Stratton 
and  published  in  1 89 7.  David  Baptie's Musicians 
of  all  Times,  1889,  is  less  trustworthy.] 

An  excellent  work  for  its  date  and  its  intention 
is  the  CompUU  Encyclopcedia  of  Music  by  John 
W.  Hoore  (Boston,  n.S.A,  1852),  a  large  8vo 
volume  of  1000  pages,  constructed  on  a  popular 
basis,  which  would  be  more  valuable  if  it  were 
corrected  and  modified  to  date.  [The  Oyelopcsdia 
of  Music  and  Musicians,  edited  by  John  Denison 
Ghamplin,  Junior,  and  William  F.  Apthorp, 
(New  York,  1889-91)  is  contained  in  three 
handsome  volumes,  and  is  well  arranged ;  the 
Biographical  Dictionary  o/Musidanshy  Theodore 
Baker,  Ph.D.  (New  York,  1900)  is  of  distinct 
value  in  regard  to  American  musicians,  but  the 
author's  reliance  on  Riemtam'eLexikon  is  perhaps 
rather  too  complete.]  o.  a 

DIDO  AND  i^EAS.  Opera  in  three 
acts,  written  by  Nahum  Tate,  music  by  Henry 
Purcell.  The  actual  date  of  the  first  performance 
of  the  work,  at  the  boarding-school  of  one  Joeias 
Priest  at  Chelsea,  has  not  yet  been  established : 
Hawkins  takes  it  to  have  been  written  and 
played  when  Purcell  was  only  nineteen  years 
of  age,  i.e,  in  1677  ;  Dr.  Oummings,  in  his 
edition  of  the  work  for  the  PurceU  Society, 
prefers  the  date  1680,  as  that  was  the  first 
year  of  Priest's  occupation  of  the  Chelsea 
premises.  Mr.  W.  Biurolay  Squire  has  lately 
shown  that  the  date  must  be  between  1688 
and  1690.  (See  Purcell.)  The  music  was 
occasionally  pBrformed  at  the  Ancient  Concerts, 
and  elsewhere  ;  a  stage-revival  of  it  was  given 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Music, 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Nov.  21,  1895,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Purcell  bicentenary  celebra- 
tions. The  Purcell  Operatic  Society  celebrated 
its  inauguration  by  a  revival  of  the  opera  at 
the  Hampstead  Conservatoire  on  May  18, 1900, 
and  subsequently  produced  it  at  the  Coronet 
Theatre,  March  25,  1901.  M. 

DIEMER,  Louis,  French  pianist,  bom  in 
Paris,  Feb.  14,  1848,  studied  at  the  Conserva- 
toire under  Marmontel,  Bazin,  and  Ambroise 
Thomas,  winning  the  first  piano  prize  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  and  that  for  fugue  three  years 
afterwards.  In  1888  he  succeeded  Marmontel 
as  professor  of  one  of  the  higher  pianoforte 
classes  at  the  same  institution.  He  was  well 
known  in  France  and  elsewhere  as  a  pianist  of 


rare  aocompb'shment  before  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1889,  at  which  he  won  especial  &me  in  the 
compositions  of  the  harpsichord  masters  of  the 
past.  A  consequence  of  this  was  the  creation 
of  the  '  Soci^t^  dee  instruments  anciens '  which, 
with  his  help,  has  appeared  often  in  London 
with  great  success.  He  established  also  a 
triennial  competition  for  those  among  the  male 
piano  students  of  the  Conservatoire  who  have 
obtained  the  first  prize  during  the  previous  ten 
years.  Dimmer  has  published  a  number  of  com- 
positions, of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
important: — a  < Concertstiick '  op.  81,  and  a 
concerto  in  C  minor  op.  82,  for  piano  and 
orchestra  ;  a  '  ConcertstUck '  op.  88,  for  violin 
and  orchestra ;  besides  some  interesting  chamber 
works,  songs,  and  very  numerous  pianoforte 
solos,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  <  Clavecimstes 
franfais.'  o.  F. 

DIES  IRM  {Prosa  ds  Mortuis.  Prosa  de  Die 
Judicii,  Sequentia  in  CommcmoraiionB  Dtfunc- 
torum,  *0  dpyijs  ixeiw*  ^pa).  The  Sequence, 
or  Prose,  appointed,  in  tiie  Roman  Missal  to  be 
sung,  between  the  Epistle  and  Gospel — that  is 
to  say,  immediately  after  the  Gradual  and 
Tractus — in  Masses  for  the  Dead. 

The  truth  of  the  tradition  which  ascribes  the 
poetry  to  Thomas  de  Celano,  the  friend,  dis- 
dple,  and  biographer,  of  S.  Frauds  of  Assisi, 
seems  to  be  established  beyond  all  controversy. 
Thomas  was  admitted  to  the  Order  of  the  Frian 
Minor  soon  after  its  formation ;  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  its  saintly 
founder ;  and  is  proved,  by  clear  internal  evi- 
dence, to  have  written  his  <  Vita  Sancti  Frandsd ' 
between  Oct  4,  1226,  on  which  day  the  death 
of  the  Saint  took  place,  and  May  25,  1280 — 
the  date  of  the  translation  of  his  relics.  This 
well-established  fact  materially  strengthens  the 
tradition  that  the  '  Dies  ir» '  was  written  not 
very  many  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century ;  and  eflectually  disposes  of  the  date 
given  by  some  modem  hymnologists,  who,  though 
attributing  the  sequence  to  Thomas  de  Celano, 
assert  that  it  was  composed  circa  1150.  Bar- 
tholomeus  Pisanus  (ob.  1401)  says  that  it  was 
written  by  Frater  Thomas,  who  came  frx>m 
Celanum  ;  and  that  it  was  sung  in  Masses  for 
the  Dead.  But,  many  years  seem  to  have  elapsed 
before  its  use  became  general.  It  is  very  rarely 
found,  in  early  MS.  Missals,  either  in  England, 
France,  or  Germany  ;  and  is  wanting  in  many 
dating  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  15ti^  century, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  16th.  It  is  doubtfid, 
indeed,  whether  its  use  was  recognised  in  all 
countries,  until  its  insertion  in  the  Missale 
Bomanum  rendered  it  a  matter  of  obligation. 

As  an  example  of  the  grandest  form  of  medi»- 
val  Latin  jwetry — the  rhymed  prose*  which 
here  attains  its  highest  point  of  perfection — the 
<  Dies  ins '  stands  unrivalled.  Not  even  the 
*Stabat  Mater'  of  Jacobus  de  Benedictis,  written 
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nearly  a  oentary  later,  can  be  fairlj  aaid  to 
equal  it  For,  in  that,  the  renes  are  pervaded, 
tbrooghont,  by  one  unchanging  sentiment  of 
overwhelming  sorrow ;  whereas,  in  the  '  Dies 
irsB,'  wrath,  terror^  hope,  devotion,  are  each,  in 
torn,  used  as  a  natural  preparation  for  the  con- 
cluding prayer  for  '  Eternal  rest'  The  tender- 
ness of  expression  which  has  rendered  some  of 
its  stanzas  so  deservedly  famous,  is  contrasted, 
in  other  verses,  with  a  power  of  diction,  which, 
whether  clothed  in  epic  or  dramatic  form,  is 
forcible  enough  to  invest  its  awful  subject  with 
an  all-absorbing  interest,  a  terrible  reality,  which 
the  hearer  finds  it  impossible  to  resist  A  great 
variety  of  unfamiliar  '  readings '  is  to  be  found 
in  early  oopies  [for  information  as  to  these 
Julian's  Dictionary  cf  ffymnology  should  be 
consulted]. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  rendering  of  the  opening 
stanzas,  at  the  end  of  *The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  is  known  to  every  one.  A  very  fine 
English  paraphrase,  by  the  Rev.  W.  L  Irons, 
B.D.,  beginning,  'Day  of  wrath,  O  day  of 
mourning  I '  is  inserted,  in  company  with  the 
old  plain-song  melody,  in  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore's 
'  Hymnal  Noted.'  Innumerable  German  trans- 
lations are  extant,  of  which  the  best  known  ia 
that  beginning,  'Tag  des  Zoms,  du  Tag  der 
Fiille.' 

The  old  ecclesiastical  melody  is  a  remarkably 
fine  one,  in  Modes  i.  and  ii  (Mixed  Dorian) 
ranging  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the 
combined  scale,  with  the  exception  of  the  octave 
to  the  finaL  No  reoord  of  its  origin,  or  author- 
ship, has  been  preserved  ;  but  we  can  scarcely 
doubt,  that,  if  not  composed  by  Thomas  de 
Gelano  himself,  it  was  adapted  to  lus  verses  at 
the  time  of  their  completion.  The  melody  is 
not  proper  sequence  melody,  but  its  structure  is 
essentially  different  since  it  only  extends  over 
part  of  the  prose,  and  is  then  repeated  with  a 
certain  difference  for  the  closing  lines.  (See 
Sequence.)  The  idea  of  it  is  evidently  taken 
from  the  verse  of  the  Respond  'Libera  me 
Domine '  used  in  the  office  of  the  dead,  which 
runs  thus : — 

I 


'S'"^ 


,  ^  A. 


DtoB   fl]*,    dim     iTM,    ca-U*ml-ta-tli   ct ml ••«■  •!••«. 

Fine  as  this  melody  is,  it  has  not  been  a  favour- 
ite with  the  greatest  of  the  polyphonic  masters  ; 
partly,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  limited 
number  of  dioceses  in  which  the  sequence  was 
sung,  prior  to  its  incorporation  in  the  Roman 
Missal ;  and,  partly  because  it  has  been  a  wide- 
spread custom,  from  time  immemorial,  to  dispense 
with  the  employment  of  polyphonic  harmony, 
in  masses  for  the  Dead.  The  '  Dies  ir» '  is  want- 
ing in  Palestrina's  'Missa  pro  Defunctis,'  for 
five  voices,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  third  edi- 
tion of  his  First  Book  of  Masses  (Rome,  1591) ; 
and,  in  that  by  Vittoria,  sung  in  1608  at  the 


tujunl  of  the  Empress  Maria,  wife  of  Maximiliaa 
II.,  and  printed  at  Madrid  in  1006.  It  ii 
found,  however,  in  not  a  few  mstwos  by  oob- 
posers  of  somewhat  lower  rank ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  a  Missa  pro  Defonotis,  for  four  voices,  hj 
Giovanni  Matteo  Asola  (Venice,  1686) ;  in  osi 
for  eight  voices,  by  Orazio  Yeochi  (Antwerp, 
1612);  in  one  for  four  voices,  by  Franoem 
Anerio  ;  and  in  one  for  four  voices,  by  Pitoni 
In  all  these  mawsnii,  the  old  ecclesiastical  melody 
is  employed  as  the  basis  of  the  composition ;  bat 
Pitoni  has  marred  the  design  of  an  othenria 
great  work,  by  the  introduction  of  alterntta 
verses,  written  in  a  style  quite  unsuited  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  text 

With  modem  composers  the  '  Dies  tne '  hii 
always  been  a  popular  subject ;  and  more  thts 
one  great  master  has  adapted  its  verses  to  moso 
of  a  broadly  imaginative,  if  not  a  distinctlj 
dramatic  character.  Among  the  most  impoitait 
settings  of  this  class,  we  may  enumerate  tfaon 
by  Golonna  and  Basfluuii,  copies  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  library  of  ^e  Royal  College  of 
Music  ;  that  in  Mozart's '  Requiem,'  of  whiel, 
whether  Mozart  composed  it  or  not,  we  may  safidy 
say  that  it  was  written  by  the  greatest  composer 
of  church  music  that  the  school  of  Vienna  ever 
produced  :  the  two  great  settings  by  Gherubini ; 
the  first,  in  his  Requiem  in  C  Minor,  and  the 
second,  in  that  in  D  Minor  ;  the  extraordinarilj 
realistic  settings  in  the  Requiems  of  Berlioz, 
Verdi,  and  Bruneau ;  as  well  as  a  not  nrj 
interesting  setting  in  Gounod's  '  Mors  et  Vita.' 
For  further  information  concerning  the  poem  and 
other  musical  compositions  on  the  words,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  series  of  articles  in  Tht 
Musical  Review  (Novello)  for  June  1883. 

w.  8.  B. ;  additions  by  w.  H.  r. 

DIESIS,  from  the  Greek  bieint^  which  meam 
division,  and  was  the  name  given  to  quarter  tones 
in  their  system.  Aristotle  takes  itasthevoit 
of  musical  tones,  the  last  subdivision  of  interrak 
In  modjom  acoustics  it  means  the  interval  wbidi 
resulte  from  the  two  sounds  which  are  arrived  at 
by  tuning  up  three  perfect  thirds  and  an  octa?*, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  difference  between  a 
migor  or  diatonic  semitone,  and  a  minor  or  din>- 
matio  semitone,  the  ratio  of  their  vibratiooa 
being  126  :  128.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
Enharmonic  Diesis,  enharmonic  being  the  woid 
which  is  applied  to  intervals  less  than  a  semitone. 
Diisc  has  been  adopted  by  the  French  as  their 
term  for  sharp.  c.  H.  H.  f> 

DIETRICH,  Albert  Hermann,  bomAngMt 
28,  1829,  at  Golk  near  Meissen,  and  edacatedat 
the  Gymnasium  at  Dresden,  from  1 842  onwards. 
While  here  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
music,  but  in  spite  of  this  resolution,  he  went, 
not  to  the  Conservatorium,  but  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig,  in  1847,  having  ppevfoosjf 
studied  music  with  Julius  Otta  At  Leip^ 
his  musical  tuition  from  1847  to  1851  was  in 
the  hands  of  Rietz,  Hauptmann,  and  MosohelsL 
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From  1851  he  had  the  adruitage  of  stndyiiig 
under  Sohnmum  at  Duaeeldorf  until  1854,  when 
the  master's  mental  condition  made  further  in- 
struction impossible.  During  this  time,  in  the 
autumn  of  1858,  an  incident  occurred  which 
brought  Dietrich  into  collaboration  with  his 
master  and  Johannes  Brahms.  Joachim  was 
coming  to  Diisseldorf  to  play  at  a  concert  on 
Oct.  27,  and  Schumann  formed  the  plan  of 
writing  a  joint  violin-sonata  with  the  other  two, 
bj  way  of  greeting.  Dietrich's  share  was  the 
opening  allegro  in  A  minor.  [See  Schumann.] 
In  1854  his  first  symphony  was  given  at  Leipzig, 
and  a  year  later  he  was  appointed  conductor  of 
the  subscription  concerts  at  Bonn,  becoming  town 
Musikdirector  in  1859.  In  1861  he  became 
Hofkapellmeister  at  Oldenburg.  On  his  frequent 
visits  to  Leipzig,  Cologne,  and  elsewhere,  he 
has  proved  himself  an  excellent  conductor,  and 
an  earnest  musician.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  KgL  Akademie  der  Kiinste  and  in  1899 
Kgl.  Professor.  He  retired  in  1890  and  settled 
in  Berlin.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned 
an  opera  in  three  acts,  '  Robin  Hood,'  performed 
with  success  at  Frankfort  in  1879 ;  pieces  for 
pianoforte,  op.  2  ;  songs,  op.  10  ;  a  trio  for  piano 
and  strings,  op.  9  ;  a  symphony  in  D  minor, 
op.  20  ;  a  concert  overture,  '  Kormannenfahrt ' ; 
'  Horgenhymne ' ;  '  Rheinmorgen ' ;  and  '  Alt- 
chrisdicher  Bittgesang' ;  works  for  choir  and 
orchestra  ;  concertstiick  for  horn  (op.  27)  con- 
certos for  horn  (op.  29),  violin  (op.  80),  and 
violoncello  (op.  82) ;  a  pianoforte  sonata  for 
four  hands ;  etc  His  incidental  music  to 
*  Cymbeline '  was  played  in  the  Lyceum  revival 
in  1896.  In  1899  he  published,  in  conjunction 
with  J.  y.  Widmann,  an  interesting  series  of 
Hecolleetions  of  Brahms.  M. 

DIETRICH,  SiXT,  an  excellent  (German  com- 
poser, bom  between  1490  and  1492  at  Augsburg, 
died  at  St  Gall,  Oct  21,  1548.  He  was  at 
the  Freiburg  University,  and  went  in  1517  to 
Strasburg,  becoming  a  schooUnaster  in  Constance 
in  1518.  About  1535  he  seems  to  have  in- 
herited some  money,  and  to  have  renewed  his 
own  studies  in  music  and  other  things,  entering 
the  university  of  Wittenbeig  in  1540.  He  re- 
turned to  Constance,  quitting  it  at  the  time  of 
the  attack  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  and 
dying  two  months  afterwards.  He  published 
Epicedion  Thonuu  Sporeri  in  five  parts  in  1 584  ; 
a  first  book  of  Magnificats  in  1585  ;  thirty-six 
Antiphons,  Witt  1541;  and  'Novum  opus 
musicum, '  Witt.  1 545.  Five  of  his  compositions 
are  in  the  Dodecackordon,     (Quellen-Lexikaiu) 

DIETSCH,  PiSRRB  Louis  Philipps,  aFrendi 
composer  and  conductor,  was  bom  at  D^on, 
March  17,  1808,  was  educated  by  Choron  and 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  was  maitre  de 
chapelle  at  S.  Eustache  and  in  1860  became 
chief  conductor  of  the  Grand  Op^ra ;  was  dis- 
missed by  Perrin,  the  director  in  1868,  and  died 
Feb.  20,  1865.     He  wrote  much  church  music 


and  organ  works,  and  acquired  an  unenviabla 
notoriety  as  the  purchaser  of  Wagner's  '  Flying 
Dutchman'  libretto,  at  a  time  when  Wagner 
was  in  straitened  circumstances  in  Paris. 
Dietsch's  composition  was  produced  at  the 
Grand  Op^  Nov.  9,  1842.  m. 

DIEUPART,  Charles,  a  native  of  France, 
who  came  to  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century,  was  a  fine  performer  on  the  violin 
and  harpsidiord.  In  1707  he  was  associated 
with  Clayton  and  Haym  in  introducing  trans- 
lations of  Italian  operas  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
[Clayton.]  After  the  discontinuance  of  those 
operas  and  the  £ulure  of  their  subsequent  con- 
cert speculation,  Dieupart  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  teaching  the  harpsichord,  and  for  some 
time  taught,  and  gave  concerts  (1711-12)  with 
considerable  success,  but  towards  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  acquired  low  habits,  and  frequented 
alehouses,  where  he  entertained  the  company 
by  his  fine  performance  of  Corelli's  violin  solos. 
He  died  in  necessitous  circumstances,  and  at 
an  advanced  age,  about  the  year  1740.  He 
published  '  Six  Suittes  de  Clavessin,  divis^  en 
Ouvertures,  Allemandes,  Courantes,  Sarabandee, 
Gavottes,  Menuets,  Rondeaux,  et  Gigues,  com- 
post et  mises  en  Concert  pour  un  Yiolon  et 
Flute,  avec  une  Basse  de  Viole  et  un  Archilut' 
(Roger,  Amsterdam.)  FA  reprint  of  a  portion 
of  them- was  published  by  Walsh  in  London  as 
'Select  lessons  for  the  harpsichord  or  spinet' 
In  l)ajanre}ither*aMuncalOrmamenl(Uionf  part  i., 
it  is  clearly  proved  that  Dieupart's  suites  were 
well  known  to  Bach,  who  based  the  prelude  of 
his  '  Suite  Anglaise '  in  A,  No.  1,  on  the  gigue 
from  Dieupart's  first  suite  in  the  same  key.  In 
a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  April  80, 
1892,  the  author  suggested  that  tlie  name 
'  Suitea  Anglaises '  may  have  been  a  term  in  use 
in  Bach's  family  for  Uie  suites  which  Bach  had 
based  upon  the  works  of  a  composer  whose 
vogue  was  greatest  in  England.]       w.  h.  h. 

DIGNUM,  Charles,  son  of  a  master  tailor, 
was  bom  at  Rotherhithe  about  1765.  His 
father,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  placed  him 
when  a  boy  in  the  choir  of  the  Sardinian  am- 
bassador's chapel  in  Duke  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  where  his  fine  voice  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Samuel  Webbe,  the  glee  composer,  then 
organist  there,  who  undertook  to  instract  him. 
On  leaving  the  choir  he  had  no  idea  of  pursuing 
music  as  a  profession,  but  was  rather  solicitous 
of  being  sent  to  Douay  to  be  educated  for  the 
priesthood.  His  father's  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, however,  and  other  circumstances  pre- 
vented it  Hedecided  on  adopting  the  profession 
of  music,  and  articled  himself  to  Thomas  Linley 
for  seven  years.  Linley  bestowed  the  utmost 
attention  on  his  pupil,  and  would  not  allow 
him  to  sing  in  public  until  his  powers  were 
sufficiently  matured.  In  1784  Dignum  made 
his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  as 
Young  Meadows  in  'Love  in  a  Village,'  and. 
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Although  hia  figure  was  somewhat  unsuited  to 
the  part,  the  beautj  of  his  voioe  and  his  judicious 
singing  secured  him  a  &Tourable  reception. 
He  next  appeared  as  the  hero  in  Midiael  Ame's 
'  Cymon/  and  fully  established  himself  in  public 
farour.  In  1787,  on  the  removal  of  Charles 
Bannister  to  the  Royalty  Theatre,  Dignum  suc- 
ceeded to  a  cast  of  characters  better  suited  to 
his  person  and  yoioe.  In  1790  he  gained  much 
credit  by  his  performance  of  Crop  the  miller,  in 
Storaoe's  'No  Song  no  Supper,'  of  which  he  was 
the  original  representatiye.  After  singing  at  the 
theatres,  at  Yauxhall  Gardens,  and  at  concerts 
forseveral  years,  he  retired  in  easy  circumstances. 
He  died  in  London,  March  29, 1827.  Dignum 
composed  several  ballads.  He  published,  in  1 8 1 0, 
a  volume  of  songs,  duets,  and  glees,  composed 
and  adapted  by  himself,  to  which  an  engraved 
portrait  of  him  is  prefixed.  w.  h.  h. 

DIMINISHED  INTERVALS  are  such  as 
are  either  less  than  perfect  or  less  than  minor 
by  one  semitone.  Thus  (a)  being  a  perfect  fifth, 
(i)  is  a  diminished  fifth  ;  and  (c)  being  a  perfect 
fourth,  (cQ  Ib  a  diminished  fourth: — 
(a)         (6)         (c)         (d) 


These  are  both  of  discordant  nature,  the  dimin- 
ished fourth  always  so  ;  but  if  a  mi^or  sixth  be 
added  below  the  bass  note  of  the  diminished 
fifth  it  is  considered  to  modify  the  discordanoe 
BofkrBBto  admit  of  its  being  used  as  a  concord. 
This  rule  is  of  old  standing,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  occurrence  of  the  choid  diatonioally, 
as  M  in  the  key  of  C,  which  was  admitted 
in  the  strict  old  style  where  discords  were 
excluded.  Of  intervals  which  are  changeable  into 
major  or  minor  the  diminished  seventh  is  the 
commonest  (/),  which  is  a  semitone  less  than 
the  ordinary  minor  seventh  (ff),  according  to  the 
rule  above  given.  The  complete  chord,  which 
is  commonly  known  as  that  of  the  '  diminished 
seventh'  (h),  is,  properly  speaking,  an  inversion 
of  a  choid  of  the  minor  ninth  (i).  It  occurs 
(g        (/)         (a)        W (0 


with  remarkable  fluency  in  modem  music, 
part  of  its  popularity  no  doubt  arising  from 
the  singular  facilities  for  modulation  which  it 
affords.  For  the  notes  of  which  it  is  composed 
being  at  equal  distances  from  one  another,  any 
one  of  them  can  be  chosen  at  will  to  stand  as 
minor  ninth  to  the  root  which  is  understood. 
Thus  the  above  chord  might  be  written  in  either 
of  the  following  ways — 


in  which  Db,  Fb>  and  G  are  respectively  the 
minor  ninths  to  C,  Eb,  and  Fff,  the  absent  root 
notes,  and  could  pass  into  as  many  different 


keys  as  those  root  notes  could  serve,  either  at 
dominant,  tonic,  or  snpertonic  [See  CHANOiy 
Modulation.] 

The  chord  of  the  diminished  third,  as  (I;), 
occurs  in  music  as  the  inversion  of  tiie  chora 
of  the  augmented  sixth,  as  (/).  It  has  such  a 
Qc)  (0  strongly  marked  character 
of  its  own  that  great  com- 
posers seem  sgreed  to  icoerve 
it  for  special  occasions.  Bach 
uses  it  with  powerful  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
<  Crucifixus '  in  his  B  minor  Mass,  and  Beet- 
hoven in  the  chorus  to  the  same  words  in  his 
*  Missa  Solennis.'  a  h.  H.  p. 

DIMINUENDO.  Lessening  the  tone  from 
loud  to  soft;  employed  indisoiminately  with 
decreecendo.  Expressed  by  dim,  or  cftrntn.,  and 
by  the  sign  2^=^^ 

DIMINUTION,  in  Gounterpoint,  is  the  re- 
petition  of  a  subject  or  figure  in  notes  of  smaller 
value  than  in  its  original  statement,  i 


It  is  a  device  almost  confined  to  music  of  a  con- 
trapuntal character,  such  as  fugues  and  canons, 
and  is  not  of  as  frequent  occurrence  as  augmenta- 
tion, which  is  its  converse.  There  is  an  example 
in  Handel's  chorus  *  Let  all  the  angels  of  God ' 
in  the  *  Messiah ' ;  in  Bach's  well-known  fugue  in 
E,  No.  88  in  the  Wohltemperirtes  Clavier;  and 
in  the  Overture  to  Wagner's 'Meistersinger.'  [In 
this  last,  and  in  the  final  scene  of  Saint-Saens* 
*  Samson  et  Dalila,'  where  Dalila  mocks  the 
blinded  Samson,  the  device  of  diminution  seems 
to  convey  a  suggestion  of  derision.]    c.  h.  h.  p. 

DINORAH.  The  original  and  Italian  title 
of  Meyerbeer's  opera  which  was  brought  out  in 
Paris  (Op^  Gomique,  April  4,  1859)  as  'Ls 
Pardon  de  Ploermel '— -Oabel  as  Dinorah.  *  Di- 
norah '  was  produced,  with  recitatives  by  Meyer- 
beer, and  under  his  own  direction,  at  Oovent 
Garden,  July  26, 1859,  in  three  acts,  with  Miolan 
Garvalho  as  the  heroine  ;  and  in  E^lish  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  at  Drury  Lime  by  Pyne 
and  Harrison. 

DIREOT.  A  mark  (mt)  to  be  found  in  music 
up  to  the  19th  century  at  the  end  of  a  page, 
and  even  of  a  line,  to  warn  the  performer  of 
the  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  page  or 
line,  like  the  catchword  at  the  foot  of  a  page, 
formerly  universal,  and  still  retained  in  fiie 
Qitarterly  Review  and  elsewhere ;  here  it  indi- 
cates that  the  first  note  of  the  next  line  will 
be  G,  thus — 


DIREGT  MOTION  is  the  progression  of  parts 
or  voices  in  a  similar  direction,  as- 
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As  ft  matter  of  oontnpantal  eflTeot  It  is  weaker 
and  less  effective  than  Comtbabt  Motion, 
which  see.  o.  h.  h.  p. 

DIBUTA,  AoosTiNO,  bom  at  Perugia ;  be- 
longed to  the  Order  of  8.  Augustine.  From 
the  title-page  of  his  first  work,  published  1617, 
we  gather  that  he  was  related  to  Oirokmo 
Diruta,  and  a  pupil  of  his.  The  reference  to 
'D.  Stephani  Yenetiarum  organistae'  might 
mean  either  that  he,  or  that  Oirolamo,  was  the 
organist  in  question.  If  Girolamo,  it  would  be 
before  1598,  when  he  left  Venice.  In  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  '  Messe  ooncertate,'  1622,  Agostino 
says  that  he  has  been  maestro  di  cappeUa  and 
organist  in  Asolo  for  two  years  (1620-22).  He 
was  organist  and  maestro  di  cappella  of  Sant' 
Agostino  in  Bome  1630-47. 

List  of  works,  taken  from  Parisini's  CaL 
deUa  BibL  del  Liceo  m/usicale  di  Bologna, 
11.66,  etc.:— 

L  Smhm  OurtiaiMa  1,  S.  S,  *  4  roctbnm  ooooiiMidM.  VBom  tmm 
■no  Bmm  eonUnoo  pro  organo  Fntrts  Aogwiinl  Dtrnto  Fwnilnl 
Oidiiils  Inmltanim  DItI  Aanatinl.  SaerM  ThiiologUo  Cvcnoria, 
napotls  M  olim  dJadpaU  B.r.F.  HlwonymA  Olnte.  In  Boci— U  I>. 
'""'*""■*  -      T..     jftoobmn  Vtoeantlmn. 


Btmhuil 
int.    4U 


Vaaatlftnim  otganiatM. 

FiT«  partboolu  oonUinine  tt 
nUantla  oanUoiu     IAS 


OooM  a 
Four  partbooka  oanteinuic  IB  ntsmban. 


a  DftTkHs  mxnh 
Ylnonitl.     lOa.     4U». 
(BltiMr.) 

a  M«N«oiioartet«a6Toold«lP.Ac(»t.Dinit»P«nigliio.nuMilro 
dl  oapalla  *  otsantato  dalla  mfnlflca  oommnnlU  di  AjoIo.  Con  11 
Bmm  par  Mfiar  nail'  oraano.  Novamanta  oompoato  *  data  In  Inca. 
▼anattaT  AImi.  Vlnoentl.  ISB.  4to.  Six  partbooka  In  tha  BlbL 
Oononalaof  Oaaana,oontalnlng:  Mlaaa  pritnl  tonl.  *  Mlaaa  aaoondl 
tonl,a0Tool,  ooneartata. 

4.  Saori  motatU  a  gloria  dl  Olaaa  at  ad  bonora  dl  Maria  a  1 4  9 
▼oaL  In  mnaloa  riportati  dal  P.  BaeealUara  Frat'  Agoat  IMrata 
Fttnglno,  Agoatlntano  nalla  Chlaaa  dl  Santo  Agtiatlno  dl  Boma, 
orvMilata  a  maaatro  dl  alalia.  Lib.  1.  opam  Vl.  Prima  parta. 
Tanatla.    Alaaa.  Vlnoanti.    1830.    4toi. 

a  Saema  modolatlooaB  Sraodtlol  ordtaia  dtronim.  a  B.P.  Vh 
Annat.  Umta  Parnalno,  «Jnadam  ordlnia  Almnno,  In  Aada  Anfoat. 
UrUa  Onanormn  Mnaloaaqna  Praateoto.  a  a  4,  0. 6,  7,  8  Toelbaa 
daoantataa.  OpoaX.  Bomaaw  P.  ICaaoitom.  IflSO.  4to.  Intha 
BlbL  oomuiala  of  Oaaana> 

a  Maaw  ooDcartata  a  fl  Toci  eon  a  Paaan  oonttono  par  V  otiano  In 
mnaloa  riportata  da  Bar.  P.  Baoa  Agoat  Dlnita  nrnglno  Agoat 
aalla  ohlaaa  dl  Sant^  Agoat  dl  Boma.  maaatro  dl  oniaUa  a  onudata. 
Uh.fL  OpatnXIU.  Boma.J.B.BoUattL  160.  4to.  Sbpart- 
booka. 

7.  VMfterinm  Xariannm  to  <iao  Ddpaiaa  Yltgtola  Latanlaa,  at 
Hymnl  4,  0,  6  ▼ooflma:  nna  cam  Baaao  ad  onannm  daoantor. 
A.B.P.  Baoo.  F.  Aogoat  Dlrnto  Parnalnl  to  aada  AiMnat.Urbia 
Mnaloaa,  at  onanrwum  praafaoto  dlraoaltnm.  Opna  Xv.  I 
J.  B.BoblattL    ISSl.    4to.    (In  tba  Bantlnl  Oatafana.) 

a  PaalmlfaapcrtlnlSToelbaaqnltoomnlbaaBoaaaiaaSoli 
tlboa  daoantari  aolant  Anctora  F.  Agoat  Dlrnta  Parnalno.  Sae. 
niaoL  Baoa  Haremlta  Angnat  a  to  SooL  ajnadam  ordtaia  to  Urba 
Moalow  pnafaoto.  Lib.  a  Opna  XVL  Botnaa.  P.  Maaottnm. 
16Sa    4to.    Oantna  aaeondna  to  tba  Britldi  Mnaanm. 

9.  Poaala  baroieha  moraU  a  aaora  noata  to  mnaloa  a  1,  a  a  4  a 
B  Tod  dal  B.P.  Agoatlno  Dlrata  Paroglno,  Agoatlnlano,  Baoo.  to  Sae.. 
TaoL.  maaatro  M  Oapalla  to  SanV  Agoatluo  dl  Boma.  Opara  XX. 
(Dadkatlon  datad  Boma.  Nor.  19. 1648)  fol.  pp.  111. 

10.  n  aaeondo  Ubro  da'  Balml  eha  al  eantano  na'  VaqMri  dl  tntto 
r  anno  concartatl  a  4  Tod  da  P.  Agoat  Dlrnta  Paroglno  Agoat  Bace. 
to  Bae.  TaoL  a  maaatro  dl  CapalU  nalla  ohlaaa  dl  B.  Agoat  dl 
Boma.  Opna  XXI.  Boma,  Lod.  Orignanl.  1647.  4to.  Ftra  pait- 
IxxAa  oontalnlng  B  nnmbara. 

11.  Davldlcaa  modnlatlonaa  at  Utanlaa  B.  Marlaa  Vliflnla  S  Tool, 
bna  eondnandaa.  nna  enm  Baaao  ad  organam.  Anotora  P.  Angnat 
Dlrnta  Parnalno  Aogoat  Bae.  TMl.  Baoo.  to  EecL  Dlvl  Aimo^  da 
UrbaMnsloaaPnafaoto.  OnoaXVIIL  Boma.  Qiao.  FaL.  16n.  4tow 
Vonr  partbookai  Tbla  adltion  waa  prohabhr  laanad  aftar  Agoatlno'a 
daath;  ltflratappaaxodtol84L  Vanaala.   Vtoeana    4to.      ^^  ^ 

DIRUTA,  GiKOLAMO  (1674-1689).  Bom  in 
Perugia  between  1554  and  1564.  His  family 
probably  came  from  the  little  Tillage  of  Diruta 
near  Perugia.  Diruta,  who  became  a  member 
of  the  Frati  Minori  Oonventuali,  entered  the 
Franciscan  monastery  at  Oorreggio  on  Jan.  19, 
1574,  at  the  same  time  as  Batista  Capuani,  who 
is  said  to  haye  glren  him  his  first  instruction 
in  music  (Oolleoni,  NoHzia  degli  scriUori  di 
Correggio,  1776).     That  the  pupil's  opinion  of 


his  master^s  teaching  was  not  very  faTouraUe 
is  shown  by  Diruta's  references  in  //  Tra/nailvano 
i  p.  62,  to  the  deficiencies  in  his  early  musical 
education,  which  led  to  his  going  to  Venice  for 
further  study.  He  remained  in  Venice  from 
about  1682  to  1598  ;  he  was  a  pupil  of  Gioseffo 
Zarlino  (died  1590),  the  great  authority  of  the 
time  on  counterpoint  and  theory ;  of  Oonstanza 
Porta  then  at  Ravenna  ;  and  of  the  celebrated 
organist  Claudio  Merulo,  who  was  in  Venice 
frt>m  1557  to  1584.  (//  Trans,  ii.  lib.  8,  and 
Parisini,  who  quotes  a  note  in  a  Codex  in  the 
Bologna  Liceo  MusiecUe,)  Franchini  in  his  Bib- 
lio9ofia^  Modena,  1698,  p.  846,  says  that  among 
the  pupils  of  Merulo  *  ih.  principale  il  Diruta.' 
In  1597  he  was  organist  of  Ghioggia  Cathedral, 
and  in  1609  and  1612  is  known  to  have  been 
organist  of  Agobbio  (Gubbio)  Cathedral,  for  it 
is  recorded  in  II  Trans,  Q609  and  1612),  and 
is  oorroborated  by  Andrea  Banchieri,  Con/ilutioni 
del  stiono  dell*  organo,  Bologna,  1609,  p.  12, 
who  refers  to  Ugobbio  Cathednl  with  its  '  organo 
stupendissimo  suonato  da  Girolamo  Diruta.' 
Banchieri,  in  his  LeUere  annoniche,  Bologna, 
1628,  leads  one  to  suppose  that  although 
oiganist  at  Gnbbio,  Diruta  was  still  living  in 
Ghioggia,  for  he  addresses  one  letter  to  Sig. 
Girolamo  Diruta,  organists  nel  Duomo  d'Ugobbio 
(p.  88);  and  anoti^er  to  P.  Girolamo  Diruta, 
Francescano,  Ghioggia  (p.  86),  (Parisini,  i.  4). 
Diruta  is  again  styled  organist  of  Ghioggia  on 
the  title-page  of  the  1625  edition  of  II  Trans,  i., 
but  it  ia  probably  merely  a  reproduction  of  the 
title-page  in  the  earlier  edition  (1597);  for 
Ghioggia  Cathedral  was  burnt  down  in  Dec 
1623,  and  the  rebuilt  Cathedral  was  not  opened 
till  August  15,  1647  (C.  Krebs,  Fierteljahrs- 
schrift,  Jahrg.  8,  Leipzig,  1892).  Diruta  is 
known  not  only  as  a  celebrated  organ  player  at 
a  time  when  famous  oiganists  flourished  (in  II 
Trams,  L  62  is  related  how  he  heard  Claudio 
Merulo  and  Andrea  Gabrieli  play  in  San  Marco 
'  un  duello  di  due  organi '  soon  after  he  went  to 
Venice),  but  as  the  author  of  a  remarkable 
treatise  on  organ -playing,  which  was  Ui  in 
advance  of  any  contemporary  publication.  It 
was  the  first  attempt  to  treat  of  the  organ 
separately  as  an  instrument  that  required  a 
distinct  method  of  treatment  and  of  finger 
technique  from  that  used  for  the  clavier.  It  was 
written  in  two  parts,  which  were  published  at 
an  interval  of  twelve  years.  The  first  was 
entitled : — 

n  TranaUTano.  Dtelogo  aopra  U  toto  modo  dl  aonar  Ozsanl,  4 
latromantl  da  panna.  Dal  B.  P.  Oirolamo  Dlrnta.  Pamglno.  dal* 
1'  ordlna  da'  Fratl  Mtoori  Conr.  dl  a  Fimnceooo.  Otnnlato  dal 
Dnomo  dl  Oiloflgla.  Nd  qnala  fMJllmanta,  4  praato  a^impan  dl 
ootioacaraaoptmlaTaatatnrall  Inogo  dl  daacnna  parta,  a  oo 
Dimtonira  n  derano  portar  la  manl.  *  11  modo  d'  totandara  L 
▼olatma:  provandolaTariUai  ~ 

Toccata  dl  dlrard  aooallantl  f 


OtMra  t 


nta 


portar la 

CrariU   

ooallantl  Oiganlati.  poato 
Itrovata,  nttUaalmaa  nac 


d'  totandara  la  Int»> 

ddla  ana  Bagola,  oon  la 
loata  nal  flno  dal  libro. 


d'bzgaao.    Al  aaranlaatmo  Prandpa  dl  T^anaUvanta.    Con  Priri* 
laglo.    In  Vaaatla  appi  awo  Glaoomo  Vtoeaotl.  1*67,  tello.  ppw  64. 

This  is  the  earliest  extant  edition  and  is  veiy 
rare  ;  two  copies  are  known,  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  theother  in  the  Bologna Lioeo  Musioala 
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F^tis  mentions  a  1598  edition ;  Herr  Carl  Eiebs, 
who  has  gone  very  thoroughly  into  the  whole 
question,  thinks  its  existence,  though  proble- 
matical, is  slightly  favoured  by  the  following 
facts.  In  his  introductory  letter  to  II  Trans. 
1597,  Olaudio  Merulo  mentions  his  Camoni 
alia  francese  as  haying  just  been  published : 
'  Per6  essendomi  venuta  ocoasione  di  mandare 
alia  stampa  il  Primo  Libro  delle  mie  Canzoni 
alia  francese  da  me  poste  di  nuovo  in  Intavola- 
tura. '  And  the  Prince  Transil  vano,  on  his  travels 
in  Italy,  wishing  to  obtain  the  newest  musical 
works,  acquires  'quella  novella  Compositione 
delle  Canzoni  alia  francese  intavolate  dall'  eocel- 
lentissimo  Signer  Claudio  Merulo  da  Oorreggio ' 
(p.  5).  The  only  known  copy  of  this  book  is  in 
the  Basle  Universitats-Bibliotfaek,  and  is  dated 
1592  (Canzoni  d'intavolatura  d'organo  di  Claudio 
Merulo  da  Correggio  a  4  voci  fatte  alle  Francese. 
Nuovamente  da  lui  date  in  luce  e  con  ogni 
diligentia  oorrette.  Lib.  L  Yenetia.  Ant. 
Oardano,  1592).  Again,  in  the  second  edition 
of  //  Trans.  (1612),  the  dedication,  *  Al  Sere- 
nissimo  Principe  di  Transilvania,  il  Sig.  Sigi- 
smondo  Battoni,'  is  dated,  Di  Yenetia,  April  10, 
1593.  This  would  seem  to  point  to  the  dedi- 
cation having  been  simply  reprinted  from  a 
1598  edition. 

Other  editions  besides  those  of  1597  and 
1612,  just  mentioned,  both  printed  by  Oiacomo 
Yinoenti,  were  published  in  1615,  1625,  and 
possibly  againin  1626,  allby  Alessandro  Yincenti 
in  Yenice.  The  Bologna  Liceo  Musicale  has 
copies  of  the  1612  and  1625  editions  ;  the 
contents  are  identical  with  those  of  the  1597 
edition. 

In  1609  appeared  : — 


8«>oiuU  mrte  del  TnuisUTBno.    DUlofo  dlrlao  In  qtutttro  Ubrl 
d«l  B.  P.  Oirobuno  DlruU.  Panudno.  Minora  "  .     ..  - 

aomo  d'  Aft 


I  OonvantuAle  di  S. 


Oroaniata  d«l  Daomo  d'  AfobUo.  Nel  quale  li  oontlene 
U  Tero  Mode  « la  T«n  Bacola  d'  intarolara  daeoon  oanto.  aemplloe  * 
dlmlnnltooonorniaortldldlmlnatlonl:  *  nel  fln  dell' nltimo  Ubro 
T*  i  la  Begola,  la  qoal  aoopre  oon  brerlU  e  tacUit4  il  modo  d'  impaimr 
oraeto  4  Oantare.  Opera  nnoramente  dall'  ieteiao  oompoeto.  ntl- 
UMima  *  neoeMaiia  a'  Prufeeeori  d'  Oijanl.  Con  PriTilef  io.  In 
Venetia  appraeao  Oiaoomo  Vinoenti,  1600.  folio. 

The  dedication,  *  All'  lUustrissima  Signora  la 
Signora  Duchessa  Leonora  Ursina  Sforza,'  is 
dated  *  Da  Gubbio  il  di  25  Marzo,  1610.'  The 
second  edition,  published  in  Yenice  by  Alessandra 
Yincenti  in  1622,  reprints  the  same  dedication, 
signed  in  the  same  way.  Copies  of  both  the 
1609  and  1622  editions  are  in  the  Bologna 
Liceo  Musicale  and  elsewhere.  A  1689  edition 
mentioned  by  one  authority  does  not  appear  to 
be  known. 

The  contents  of  the  two  parts  of /Z  Transilvano 
may  be  briefly  sketched  :  in  H  Trans,  i  the 
preface  is  written  almost  entirely  in  praise  of 
the  organ  ;  the  fine  instruments  in  Trento, 
Ugobbio,  and  Cagli  Cathedrals  are  mentioned  ; 
and  as  no  one  has  written  on  their  characteristic 
qualities  and  the  proper  way  to  play  them,  rules 
are  promised  for  the  right  use  of  the  fingers, 
necessary  to  be  observed  in  organ-playing.  The 
introductory  letter  written  by  Claudio  Merulo 


follows  in  which  he  highly  commends  Dimta's 
talent :  '  Ed  io  infinitamente  mi  glorio,  ch'  e^ 
sia  stato  mia  creatnra,  perche  in  queeta  dottrina 
ha  fatto  a  lui  ed  a  me  insieme,  qual  singolar 
honore,  che  da  persona  di  molto  ingegno  si  deve 
aspettare.'  Then  the  instruction  begins  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  Transilvano  and 
Diruta.  The  musical  scale  and  the  characters 
used  in  Cantus  mensorabilis  are  explained  ;  the 
rendering  of  music  is  considered  from  an  artistio 
as  well  as  frx>m  a  technical  point  of  view. 

The  position  of  the  hand  and  fingers  while 
playing,  and  the  distinction  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween organ  and  clavier  playing  is  discussed. 
Musical  examples  are  given  in  the  form  of 
Toccatas  or  *  Lessons '  on  the  ecclesiBstical  tones. 
Those  composed  by  Diruta  are: — Toccate  di 
grade  del  primo  tuono ;  di  salto  buono  del 
secondo  Tuono ;  di  salto  cattivo  del  seeto  Tuono ; 
del  nndecimo  e  duodecimo  Tuono.  The  other 
examples  were  contributed  by  Claudio  Meralo, 
Andrea  and  Qiovanni  Gabriel!,  Luzzasco  Los- 
zaschi,  Antonio  Komanini,  Paolo  QuagUati, 
Yincenzo  Bell'  Haver,  and  Gioseffo  Guami,  all 
well-known  names  in  Italy  at  that  time.  The 
music  follows  the  usual  custom  in  being  written 
on  a  five-line  stave  for  the  right  hand  and  an 
eight-line  stave  for  the  left  hand. 

II  Trans,  ii  contains  four  books.  Bk.  1 
explains  how  to  write  down  music  in  2,  8,  or  4 
parts  for  the  organ,  with  musical  examples  by 
Giov.  Gabrieli  and  Ant  Mortaro.  How  to  add 
the  five  different  kinds  of  Diminutioni  (Minuta, 
Groppi,  Tremoli,  Accenti,  and  Clamationi)  to  a 
melody  without  unduly  interfering  with  it ;  two 
musical  examples  by  Giov.  Gabrieli  and  Ant 
Mortaro  follow.  Bk.  2  teaches  the  roles  of 
counterpoint,  and  the  way  to  compose  Bicercari ; 
with  examples  by  Luzzasco  Luzzaschi,  Gabriel 
Fatorini,  Andrea  Banchieri,  and  Diruta  himself 
(those  on  the  7th,  8th,  11th  and  12th  tones). 
Bk.  3  gives  the  twelve  ecclesiastical  tones  and 
the  way  to  transpose  them  into  different  keys, 
with  other  matters  which  every  organist  ought 
to  know.  Bk.  4  gives  the  intonations,  in 
different  keys,  of  hymns,  masses,  etc,  with  a 
discourse  on  using  combinations  of  the  oi^gan 
registers  (i,e.  stops)  ;  and  a  short  introduction 
to  the  leamingof  singing.  The  musical  examples 
by  Diruta  are  genuine  organ  compositions  ;  two 
of  them,  '  Ut  queant  laxis  (Imo  tuono) '  and 
'Magnificat  (5to  tuono)  neUi  tasti  natorali,' 
were  reprinted  by  Bitter  {Zur  Oesch,  da 
Orgelspids.  1884,  ii  Nos.  11  and  12). 

In  Zacooni's  PraUica  di  musical  Parte  II. 
lib.  8,  Yenetia,  1622,  p.  240  (in  British  Museum) 
are  also  to  be  foimd  musical  examples  taken  frx>m 
H  Trans,  ii.  lib.  2  and  8.  C.  Krebs  reprints 
8  Toccate  and  one  Ricercare  (FterteljahmdL 
Jahig.  8,  p.  388),  and  mentions  the  two  Toc- 
cate, *  di  salto  buono '  and  '  di  salto  cattivo,'  as 
being  in  BemhardSchmid'sra^uZd^wi^vcA^  The 
following  references  to  Diruta  may  also  be  found 
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of  interest :  Bononoini  of  Modena  {Muaico  prat- 
tico,  Bologna,  1673,  p.  153),  mentions  'U  gik 
dimostrati  dodici  Tuoni  il  che  si  conferma  ancora 
con  r  autoritk  del . . .  Diruta  nel  Transilvano ' ; 
€k)8tanzo  Antegnati  of  Brescia  {Varte  organicaf 
Brescia,  1608),  *Lodo  V  opera  del  Beverendo  P. 
Diruta,  nomate  il  Transilvano,  che  insegna  k 
portar  bene  la  mano  nel  suonare,'  etc.  (Parisini, 
pp.  828-29);  Andrea  Banchieri  (Z*  crgano 
suonarino,  Yenetia,  1605),  in  which  he  says  his 
object  is  not  to  teach  organists  to  play  brilliantly, 
for  that  is  already  done  in  Jl  Trans,  *  del  suffi- 
dentissimo  Diruta'  (Ambros,  iv.  436).  Diruta's 
system  of  ornamentation  is  carefully  analysed  in 
Dannreuther's  treatise  on  OtTMrneTUation;  a  Ri- 
cercare  and  two  Toccatas  for  the  oi^n  are  in  vol. 
iii  of  Torchi's  Arte  MusiccUe  in  ItcUiti,    o.  s. 

DIS.  The  (German  term  for  Dff,  and  also, 
according  to  a  curious  former  Viennese  custom, 
for  Eb.  The  Eroica  Symphony  was  announced 
at  Clement's  concert  in  Vienna,  April  7,  1805 
(its  first  performance),  and  at  Meier's  concert, 
1808,  as  '  in  Dis.'     Dbs  is  the  term  for  Db. 

DISCANT.  (1.)  The  general  term  used  from 
the  12th  century  onwards  to  cover  every  species 
of  polyphony.  '  Est  autem  discantus  diversus 
oonsonus  cantus,'  writes  the  author  of  the  Dis- 
canius  FonHo  Vulgaris  (Coussemaker,  Seriptores, 
I  946). 

(2. )  In  a  more  restricted  sensec^iacan^is  applied 
to  any  polyphonic  composition  which  is  subject 
to  the  rules  of  mensurable  music  in  all  its  parts, 
as  opposed  to  organwn  puru/m,  in  which  the 
plain-song  tenor  is  'ultra  mensuram.'  Thus 
Franco  (Coussemaker,  i.  118a)  writes :  *  Dividi- 
tur  mensurabilis  musica  in  mensurabilem  sim- 
pliciter  et  partim.  Mensurabilis  simpliciter  est 
discantus,  eo  quod  in  omni  parte  sua  tempore 
mensuratur.  Partim  mensurabilis  dicitur  or- 
ganum,  pro  tanto  quod  non  in  qualibet  parte 
sua  mensuratur. '  ( *  Mensurable  music  is  either 
wholly  or  partly  mensurable.  Discant  is  wholly 
mensurable  because  strict  time  is  observed  in  all 
its  parts.  Organum  is  partly  mensurable,  inas- 
much as  one  of  its  parts  is  not  measured.') 

Franco's  definition  of  discant,  which  is  re- 
peated with  slight  variations  by  nearly  every 
theorist  of  the  13th  and  14  th  centuries,  is  as 
follows:  'Discantus  est  aliquorum  diversorum 
cantuum  consonantia  in  qua  illi  diversi  cantus 
per  voces  longas,  breves  vel  semibreves  propor- 
tionaliter  adaequantur,  et  in  scripto  per  debitas 
figuras  proportionari  ad  invicem  deeignantur.' 
(<  Discant  is  the  simultaneous  and  harmonious 
sounding  of  two  or  more  diverse  melodies,  which 
are  made  equal  to  one  another  proportionately 
by  the  use  of  sounds  of  three  degrees  of  length, 
represented  in  writing  by  the  figures  of  the  long, 
breve,  and  semibreve.')  He  then  divides  dis- 
cant into  threeclasses :  (1) '  Discantus  simpliciter 
prolatus '  (*  id  est  sine  fractionibus,'  explains  the 
author  of  we  Quatuor  Prvneipalia,  Coussemaker, 
ir.  278a) ;  (2)  'Discantus  tnmcatus  qui  oohetos 
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didtur'  (see  Hogkst);  (8)  'Discantus  oopulatus 
qui  copula  nuncupatur '  (see  Copula).  '  Discan- 
tus simplidterprolatus'  is  further  subdivided  into 
(a)  '  Discantus  cum  eadem  littera,'  t.«.  with  the 
same  words  in  all  the  parts, — *  ut  in  cantilenis, 
rondellis  etcantu  aliquo  ecclesiastico' ;  (b)  'Dis- 
cantus cum  diversis  litteris,'  i,e.  with  two  or 
more  different  sets  of  words,  '  ut  in  motetis  qui 
habent  triplum  vel  tenorem,  quia  tenor  cuidam 
litterae  equipollet';  (e)  'Discantus  cum  littera 
et  sine,'  i.e.  with  words  in  one  part,  but  not 
in  others,  'ut  in  conductis  et  disoantu  aliquo 
ecclesiastico  qui  improprie  organum  appellatur.' 

Discant,  we  are  told,  must  always  be  written 
or  sung  in  one  of  the  six  rhythmical  modes 
(trochaic,  iambic,  etc.).  A  great  part  of  the 
mediseval  theory  of  mudc  was  concerned  with 
these  modes,  their  perfections  and  imperfections, 
the  form  of  the  ligatures  and  the  length  of  the 
rests  proper  to  each,  the  manner  in  which  they 
could  be  combined  or  varied,  and  so  forth.  Mr. 
Wooldridge  has  dealt  with  the  subject  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Oxford  History  of  Music,  but 
it  is  little  more  than  a  highly  elaborated  theory 
of  rhythm,  much  of  which  is  scarcely  intelligible 
at  the  present  day. 

Of  more  genend  interest  are  the  rules  of  com- 
position relating  to  the  intervals  that  might  b« 
employed  and  to  the  movement  of  the  counter* 
point  in  relation  to  the  canto  fermo.  Among 
the  earliest  are  those  contained  in  the  Diseanius 
Positio  Vulgaris,  which  is  thought  to  have  been 
written  about  1150  a.  d.  The  author  is  speaking 
of  organum  purwm,  but  it  is  dear  that  his  rules 
are  applicable  to  discant  generally.  He  teUs  us 
that  where  the  voices  meet,  i.e,  on  the  strong 
beats,  the  unison,  fifth,  or  octave  should  be  taken. 
For  the  intervening  or  passing  notes  the  third, 
fifth,  and  seventh  are  preferable  to  the  second, 
fourth,  or  sixth.  He  illustrates  this  by  giving 
directions  for  the  movement  of  the  counterpoint 
over  any  possible  progresdon  of  the  canto  fermo 
within  the  compass  of  an  octave,  but  unfor- 
tunately, except  in  a  few  instances,  ignores  the 
passing  notes.  The  progresdons  authorised  are 
as  follows : — 


'  Quibus  visis,'  adds  the  author,  '  et  memoriaa 
oommendatis  totam  discantandi  artem  habere 
poteris,  arte  nsni  applicata.'    ('Commit  thes* 
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roles  to  memory,  and  apply  them  in  prmotioe,  and 
you  will  have  mastered  Uie  whole  art  of  discant ') 
At  a  later  date  Franco,  whoee  authority  waa 
oniverMlly  reoogniaed,  gires  the  following  daaai- 
fioation  of  chorda  (Couuemaker,  i.  129a) : — 

1.  Perfect  Concorda,  the  nnison  and  octave. 

2.  Lees  Perfect  Concords,  the  perfect  fourth 
and  fifth. 

8.  Imperfect  Concords,  the  migor  and  minor 
third. 

4.  Imperfect  Discords,  the  whole  tone,  migor 
sixth  and  minor  seventh. 

5.  Perfect  Discords,  the  semitone,  augmented 
fourth,  diminished  fifUi,  minor  sixth,  and  migor 
seventh. 

The  discant,  he  tells  us,  may  begin  at  the 
fourth  or  m^or  or  minor  third,  as  well  as  at 
the  unison,  fifth  or  octave,  and  should  proceed 
by  consonances  'conumsoendo  quandoque  dis- 
cordantiaa  in  lods  debitis'  ('with  occasional 
discords  in  their  proper  place').  A  concord 
should  always  be  taken '  in  principio  perfectionis ' 
or,  as  we  should  say,  on  the  first  beat  of  the 
be^,  and  an  imperfect  discord  is  always  admiseible 
immediately  before  a  concord.  Contrary  motion 
should  be  employed  as  a  rule,  though  similar 
motion  is  at  times  to  be  preferred  *  propter 
pulchritudinem  cantus.'  Strict  time  must  be 
observed  until  the  penultimate  note  of  the  canto 
formo  is  reached,  *  ubi  non  attenditur  talis  men- 
sura,  sed  magis  est  organious  ibi  punotus' 
('where  there  is  generally  an  ox^gan  point  in 
which  time  is  disregarded, ')  (see  OfiOAinJM).  If 
a  third  part  ('triplum')  is  added,  care  should  be 
taken  that  any  note  that  is  a  discord  to  the  tenor 
or  canto  fermo,  should  be  a  concord  to  the  discant 
or  second  part,  and  vice  itersd.  The  following 
example  is  given  in  the  Oxford  text  (MS.  BodL 
842).  The  original  ia  in  6-2  time  throughout : — ^ 


Triplwn. 


Philip  de  Vitry,  a  writer  of  the  «ariy  part  of 
the  14th  century,  who  is  credited  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  minim,  still  regarda  the  minor 
sixth  as  a  discord  (Ooussemaker,  ilL  SUb).  H» 
forbids  oonsecutive  unisons,  fifths  and  octaTO, 
and  allows  not  more  than  four  consecutive  thirds 
or  sixths : — 


This  last  example,  in  which  the  0  would 
doubtless  have  been  sharpened  in  performaaoe, 
serves  to  remind  us  that  all  the  rules  of  diseaat 
were  subject  to  modification  by  the  application 
of  musica  fieta  or  falsa,  i.e,  the  sharpeniog  or 
flattening  of  a  note,  'propter  oonsonantiam 
bonam  inveniendam'  (Coussemaker,  L  258a). 
The  use  of  mtmca  JUta  was  necessary  to  avoil 
the  discord  of  mi  against  fa  or  /a  against  mi, 
i,e,  of  F  against  Bt;  either  above  or  below.  It 
was  also  frequently  employed  to  provide  a  leading 
note  in  the  cadence  from  sixth  to  octave  (which 
may  possibly  account  for  the  minor  sixth  being 
regarded  as  a  discord  by  the  theorists),  and 
generally  to  bring  intervals  and  progresaionf 
into  hsimony  with  the  prevailing  tonali^. 
Franco  leaves  its  application  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  singer : — '  Quando  per  rectam 
musicam  consonantias  utiles  habere  non  poterit 
disoantor,  fialsam  fingat,  sicut  plaoeat'  ('wfaen 
a  discanter  cannot  &id  a  suitable  consonsnoe 
among  the  notes  of  the  Gamut,  let  him  introdnee 
accidentals  at  his  pleasure')  (Coussemaker,  I 
1565),  and  even  in  the  early  form  of  diwant 
known  as  orgcwu/m  pttrwn,  he  tells  us  that  if 
the  vox  organaUs  should  strike  a  discord  on  i 
long  note,  the  tenor  must  either  remain  silent 
'  vel  se  in  concordantiam  fingat '  (Coussemaker, 
i  135a).     (See  Musica  Ficta.) 

(8.)  The  term  'discant'  is  applied  not  onlj 
to  the  art  of  counterpoint,  i.e,  of  adding  one  or 
more  parts  to  a  canto  fermo,  but  also  to  the 
part,  or  the  first  of  the  parts,  so  added.  'Cantos 
vel  tenor  est  primus  cantus  prime  procreatos  Tel 
factus.  Discantus  est  secundo  procreatos  tel 
factus,  supra  tenorem concordatus. '  ('The canto 
fermo  or  tenor  is  the  first  melody  to  be  con- 
structed. Discant  is  the  second  melody  con- 
structed above  the  tenor  and  in  harmony  wi^ 
it.'^     (Coussemaker,  i.  8565.) 

(4.)  A  special  form  of  discant  noticed  in  the 
QtuUtior  Frincipalia  (Coussemaker,  iv.  294a) 
deserves  mention.  It  is  described  as  'qoaedam 
ars  in  qua  plures  homines  discantare  apparen^^ 
cum  in  rei  veritate  unus  tantum  dia(»ntaMt 
( '  a  device  by  which  several  singers  appear  to  be 
discanting,  when  in  fact  only  one  is  doing  ao  *)> 
Two  or  three  voices  double  the  canto  fermo  at 
the  fifth,  eighth  and  twelfth,  disguising  the 
bare  diaphony  by  '  frangendo  et  florendo  notai, 
prout  magis  decet,'  while  a  single  skilled  dtf- 
canter  oompletea  the  deception  by  filling  ui 
thirds  and  sixths,  and  avoiding  conoordB.  ^ 
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is  probably  tbe  *  pore  diacaBt '  referred  to  in  the 
Diaeantua  FosUio  VtUgarii,  and  by  tbe  peendo- 
Aristotle  (Ooussemaker,  L  96^,  269a). 

For  other  special  forms  of  discant,  see  Fattx- 

BOURDON,  OlMSL.  J.  F.  S.  8. 

DISCORD  is  a  combination  of  notes  which 
produces  a  certain  restless  oraying  in  the  mind 
for  some  further  combination  upon  which  it  can 
rest  with  satisfaction. 

Discords  comprise  such  chords  as  contain  notes 
which  are  next  to  each  other  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  such  as  have  augmented  or  (fimimshed 
intenrals,  with  the  exception  in  the  latter  case 
of  the  chord  of  the  sixth  and  third  on  the  second 
note  of  any  key.  The  changed  combination 
which  must  follow  them  in  order  to  relieve  the 
sense  of  pain  they  produce  is  called  the  resolu- 
tion. For  the  various  kinds  of  discords  and 
their  resolutions  see  Harmont.       o.  h.  h.  p. 

DISSOLUTO  PUNITO,  IL,  OssiA  a  Don 
Giovanni.  The  full  title  of  Mozart^s  opera,  so 
well  known  by  the  latter  half  of  its  name.  [See 
Don  Giovanni.] 

DISSONANCE  is  any  combination  of  notes 
which  on  being  sounded  together  produces  beats  ; 
that  is,  an  alternate  strengthening  and  weaken- 
ing of  the  sound,  arising  from  the  opposition  of 
the  vibrations  of  either  their  prime  tones,  or  their 
harmonics  or  their  combination  tones,  which 
causes  a  painful  sensation  to  the  ear.     c.  h.  h.  p. 

DITSON,  Oliveb,  k  Co.  The  oldest  music- 
publishing  house  in  the  United  States  now  en- 
gaged in  business,  as  well  as  the  largest  Its 
h^quarters  are  at  Boston,  where  tiie  senior 
partner  Oliver  Ditson  (bom  Oct.  80, 1811 ;  died 
Dec.  21, 1888)  followed  the  business  from  1828, 
when,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  entered  the  employ 
of  Samuel  H.  Parker,  a  book  and  music  seller. 
On  reaching  his  majority  in  1832,  Ditson  was 
taken  into  partnership  by  his  employer,  and  the 
firm,  Parker  k  Ditson,  continued  until  1845, 
when,  on  the  retirement  of  Parker,  the  business 
was  carried  on  by  Ditson  in  his  own  name  until 
1857,  when  John  C.  Haynes  was  admitted  a 
partner,  and  the  style,  Oliver  Ditson  k  Co., 
was  adopted.  Ditson's  eldest  son«  Charles  H., 
was  admitted  in  1867,  and  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  New  York  branch,  Charles  H.  Ditson  k 
Co.  In  1875  another  son,  J.  Edward,  became 
a  member  of  the  firm,  and  the  head  of  the 
Philadelphia  branch,  J.  Edward  Ditson  k  Co. 
In  1860  a  branch  was  established  in  Boston  for 
the  importation  and  sale  of  band  and  orchestral 
instruments  and  other  musical  merchandise, 
under  the  name  of  John  C.  Haynee&Co.  Afurther 
branch' has  existed  in  Chicago  since  1864,  styled 
Lyon  k  Healy,  who  transact  a  general  business 
in  music  and  musical  merchandise  with  the  grow- 
ing country  that  lies  to  the  westward.  The 
catalogue  of  sheet  music  published  by  the  house 
and  its  four  branches  embraces  over  51,000 
titles.  Some  2000  other  titles  —  instruction 
books,  operas,  oratorios,  maases,  collections  of 


psalmody  and  of  secular  choral  music,  in  (act 
every  variety  of  musicand  text-book  known  to  the 
trade — are  also  included  in  the  list  of  publica- 
tions bearing  the  imprint  of  the  finn.  [A 
monthly  periodical  ITie  Muaician,  begun  in  1896, 
has  a  good  position,  and  the  handsome  volumes 
of  the  MusieiarCs  Library,  as  well  as  the  OyeUh 
poBoUa  of  Music  and  Musicians,  are  a  testimony 
to  the  good  taste  of  the  firm.}  F.  h.  j. 

DITTEBSDORF,  Kabl  Ditubbs  voN—whose 
original  name  was  Dittbbs — dlBtinguished  vio- 
linist, and  prolific  composer  in  all  branches  of 
music,  but  specially  esteemed  for  his  (German 
national  operas  ;  bom  at  Vienna,  Nov.  2,  1789. 
He  soon  outstripped  his  early  teachers  on  the 
violin,  Konig  and  Ziegler  (not  Ziigler,  as  he 
calls  him  in  Ids  biography).  Ziegler  worked  his 
pupil  in  the  orchestra  at  St.  Stephen's,  and  also 
in  that  of  the  Schottenkirche.  Here  Ditters  was 
noticed  by  his  ohiefis,  and  on  their  recommenda- 
tion was  received  into  the  private  band  of  the 
Prince  von  Hildbuighausen,  who,  being  himself 
a  man'of  high  cultivation,  looked  after  the  general 
education  of  his  young  page  (a  lad  of  eleven), 
and  had  him  instmctedin  composition  by  Bonno, 
the  court-composer,  in  the  violhi  by  Trani,  and  in 
foreign  languages,  fencing,  dancing,  and  riding. 
The  formation  of  his  taste  was  much  assisted  by 
hearing  Yittoria  Tesi,  who  sang  regularly  at  the 
Prince's  concerts,  and  he  soon  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Gluck  and  Haydn.  When  the  Prince  dis- 
missed his  band  in  1759  he  procured  a  place  for 
Ditters  in  the  Empress's  opera,  but  wishing  to  see 
the  world  he  started  in  1761  with  Cluck  on  a 
professional  tour  in  Italy,  where  his  playing  was 
much  admired.  Meantime  the  &mous  LolH  had 
been  performing  in  Yienna  with  great  success, 
but  Dittersdorf  on  his  return  vanquished  him  ; 
the  general  verdict  was  '  Each  has  marvellous 
execution,  but  Ditters  also  speaks  to  the  heart.' 
His  intimacy  with  Haydn  was  of  service  to  them 
both.  'Whenever  we  heard,'  says  he,  'a  new 
piece,  we  went  through  it  carefially  together, 
doing  justice  to  all  that  was  good,  and  criticis- 
ing what  was  bad  in  it ' — an  impartial  course 
seldom  pursued  by  young  composers.  In  the 
early  part  of  1764  he  went  with  Gluck  and 
Guadagni  to  Frankfort  for  the  election  and  coro- 
nation (April  8)  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  as  King 
of  the  Romans.  He  played  twice  at  court  with 
brilliant  success,  but  his  expectations  were  not 
otherwise  fulfilled,  and  on  his  retum  to  Yienna 
the  radeness  of  Count  Wenzel  Spork,  the  then 
manager  of  the  theatre,  made  him  gladly  accept 
the  post  of  capellmeister  to  the  Bishop  of  Qross- 
wardein  at  IVessburg,  vice  Michael  Haydn  de- 
parted to  Salzburg.  For  his  new  master  he 
composed  symphonies,  violin-concertos,  string- 
quartets,  and  his  first  oratorio,  'Isaoco  figura 
del  Redentore,'  to  a  Latin  adaptation  of  Meta- 
stasio  by  the  Bishop  himself.  He  also  started 
a  small  theatre  in  the  castle,  for  which  he  wrote 
several  pieces,  including  his  first  comic  opera. 
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'Amore  in  Musica.'  But  in  1769  the  Bishop 
received  a  rebuke  from  the  Elmpress  on  the 
laxity  of  his  life,  and  dismissed  his  whole  band. 
At  IVoppau  Dittersdorf  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Count  Schafgotsoh,  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau, 
who  invited  him  to  his  estate  at  Johannisberg, 
where  he  was  living  in  retirement  and  disgrace. 
The  versatile  musician  found  means  to  cheer  his 
master's  solitude.  He  got  together  a  band,  en- 
gaged singers  and  musicians,  set  up  a  theatre, 
wrote  operas  and  oratorios,  and  went  out  hunt- 
ing, all  with  equal  zest.  In  return  for  his  services 
he  was  made,  through  the  Bishop's  influence 
(in  1770),  Knight  of  the  Golden  Spur  (a  dis- 
tinction enjoyed  by  Oluck  and  Mozart),  and 
Amtshauptmann  of  Freiwaldau  (1773),  and 
received  a  title  of  nobility — '  Ditters  von  Dit- 
tersdorf.' The  oratorio  '  Davide '  and  the  comic 
opera  *  H  viaggiatore  Americano '  belong  to  this 
period,  and  it  was  while  rehearsing  them  that 
he  fell  in  love  with  Fraulein  Nicolini,  whom  he 
had  engaged  from  Vienna,  and  married  her.  Dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Vienna  he  composed  'Ester,'  words 
by  the  Abbd  Pintus,  for  the  concerts  (Dec.  19  and 
21,  1773)  in  aid  of  the  widows'  fund  of  the 
Tonkilnstler  Societat.  Between  the  parts  he 
played  a  concerto  of  his  own,  and  so  pleased  the 
Emperor,  tliat  on  Gassmann's  death  (Jan.  22, 
1774),  he  wished  to  appoint  him  court-capell- 
meister,  but  Dittersdorf  was  too  proud  to  apply 
for  the  post,  and  the  Emperor  was  not  incUned 
to  offer  it  unsolicited.  'Ester'  was  repeated  be- 
fore the  court  in  1785 ;  'Isacoo '  was  performed 
in  Vienna  (1776);  and  'Giobbe,'  also  written  for 
the  Tonkilnstler  Societat,  on  April  8  and  9, 
1786,  one  part  each  night,  Dittersdorf  himself 
conducting.  In  1789  it  was  produced  in  Berlin 
with  marked  success.  On  another  visit  to 
Vienna,  in  1786,  he  produced  a  symphony  on 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  at  the  morning  concerts 
in  the  Augarten,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  often-quoted  conversation  with  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  took  place.  '  Doctor  und  Apotheker ' 
(July  11)  a  lively,  sound,  though  somewhat 
rough  operetta,  which  has  kept  the  stage  to 
the  present  day  ;  '  Betrug  durch  Aberglauben ' 
(Oct  8,  1786)  ;  *Democrito  oorretto '  ( Jan.  24, 
1787);  *Die  Liebe  im  Narrenhause'  (April  12), 
and  'Hieronymous  Enicker'  (178/),  all  at 
Vienna,  were  brilliant  successes,  with  the 
exception  of  'Democrito.'  In  the  meantime 
things  had  changed  at  Johannisberg.  The 
Bishop's  band,  dismissed  during  the  war,  had 
reassembled  after  the  Peace  of  Teschen,  1779. 
About  1790  Dittersdorf  was  obliged  to  attend  to 
his  duties  at  Freiwaldau,  and  during  his  absence 
his  enemies  slandered  him  to  the  Bishop.  Dit- 
tersdorf nursed  him  devotedly  during  his  long 
illness,  but  on  his  death  (1795)  was  dismissed 
with  500  gulden,  a  sum  soon  exhausted  in 
visiting  the  baths  with  a  view  to  restore  his 
health,  shattered  by  his  irregularities.  His  next 
asylum  was  at  the  house  of  Count  von  Stillfried 


at  Rothlhotta  near  Neuhaus  in  Bohemia^  and 
here,  in  spite  of  constant  suffering,  he  composed 
operas,  symphonies,  and  innumerable  pianoforte 
pieces,  for  which  he  in  vain  sought  a  purchaser. 
On  his  death-bed  he  dictated  his  autobiography 
to  his  son,  and  died  two  days  after  it  was  com- 
pleted, Oct  24,  1799.  [For  the  doubts  as  to 
the  place  of  death,  and  evidence  as  to  its 
date,  see  Quellen-Lex^con,]  Dittersdorf  was  a 
thoroughly  popular  composer.  He  possessed  a 
real  vein  of  comedy,  vivacity,  and  quick  inven- 
tion, bright  spontaneous  melody,  original  instru- 
mentation, and  breadth  in  the  ensembles  and 
finales,  qualities  which,  exercised  on  pleasing 
librettos,  made  him  the  darling  of  his  contem- 
poraries. He  held  the  same  position  in  Germany 
that  Gr^try  did  in  France,  though  inferior  to 
Gr^try  in  delicacy,  spirituality,  and  depth  of 
sentiment  [For  a  criticism  of  his  operas  see 
the  Monatshefle  /Ur  Musikgeschichle,  24,  55.] 
His  oratorios,  much  valued  in  their  time ;  his 
symphonies,  in  the  style  of  Haydn,  though 
inferior  to  Haydn  in  grace  and  liveliness ;  his 
violin-concertos,  string-quartets  (of  which  twelve 
were  published  in  1866),  duos,  '  divertimenti/ 
many  concertos,  one  with  eleven  instruments 
obbligato,  masses,  motets,  and  songs — all  con- 
tributed to  his  fame,  and  if  they  did  not  aor- 
vive  him,  were  of  moment  in  their  day.  BesideB 
the  operas  already  named  he  composed  *  L* Amors 
disprezzato ' ;  '  Der  Gutsherr ' ;  <  Der  reisendo 
Schulmeister ' ;  '  Der  Schi&patron ' ;  '  Lo  sposo 
burlato'  (1775) ;  <  La  Contadina  fedele '  (1785); 
'  Orpheus  der  zweite  '(1787);  '  Das  rothe  Kapp- 
chen'  (1788);  'Hocus  Pocus'  (1790);  «Das 
Gespenst  mit  der  Trommel '  (1 794) ;  '  Gott  Man 
Oder  der  eiseme  Mann ' ;  '  Don  Quixotte '  (all 
1795);  'Ugolino,'  grand  'opera  seria*;  'Der 
Durchmarsch ' ;  '  Der  schbne  Herbsttag '  (all 
1796) ;  '  Der  Temengewinnst ' ;  '  Der  Ml^chen- 
markt ' ;  *  Die  lustigen  Weiber  von  Windsor ' ; 
'Der  Schach  von  Schiras'  (1797)  ;  'Don  Cori- 
baldi'(l798);  '  II  Tribunals  di  Giove,' seienata 
(1788) ;  and  'Das  Madchen  von  Cola,'  a  song 
from  Ossian  with  pianoforte  (1 795).  Of  his  sym- 
phonies, '  Six  Simphonies  k  8  parties ' ;  '  l^oia 
Simphonies  k  4  parties  obi.,  etc. ' ;  and  '  Sim- 
phonie  dans  le  genre  de  cinq  nations,'  etc,'  were 
published  in  Paris  in  1770.  On  the  title-page  of 
the  first  set  he  is  called  '  first  violin  and  maitre 
de  musique  to  Prince  Esterhazy.'  [The  three  sym- 
phonies on  subjects  from  Ovid's  Metamcrphoms 
were  published  in  1785  by  Artaria  of  Vienna.] 
His  autobiography  (Leipzig,  1801,  translated 
into  English  by  A.  D.  Coleridge,  and  published 
1896)  forms  the  foundation  of  Arnold's  'Karl  Ton 
Dittersdorf,'  etc.,  BUdungsbuth  fur  jung€  Ton- 
kUnstler  (Erfurt,  1810).  [An  interesting  article 
on  him,  by  Professor  Kling  of  Geneva,  is  in  the 
Rivista  Musicale,  vi.  727.]  a  F.  p. 

DIVERTIMENTO,  a  term  employwl  for  tbiI- 
ous  pieces  of  music. 

1.  In  Mozart  it  designates  a  pleoe  dooelj 
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akin  to  a  Sxrbnadb  or  Cassation,  usually  in 
six  or  seven  movements — though  sometimes  only 
four,  and  once  as  many  as  ten ;  indifferently 
for  trio  or  quartet  of  strings,  wind  alone,  or 
-wind  and  strings  mixed.  Kochel's  Caialogite 
contains  no  less  than  twenty-two  of  suoh  Diverti- 
menti.  The  following  is  the  order  of  the  move- 
ments in  one  of  them  (No.  287) : — (1)  Allegro  ; 
(2)  Andante  grazioso  (six  variations) ;  (8) 
Minuet ;  (4)  Adagio  ;  (5)  Minuet ;  (6)  Andante 
and  Allegro  molto.  The  changes  of  key  are 
slight ;  in  some  there  is  no  change  at  alL 

2.  A  Pot-pourri  or  arrangement  of  the  airs  of 
an  opera  or  other  piece  for  orchestra  or  piano. 

DIVERTISSEMENT.  Akind  of  short  ballet, 
such  as  Taglioni's  'Divertissement  Sil^ien,' 
sometimes  mixed  with  songs.  Also  a  pot-pourri 
or  piece  on  given  motifs,  such  as  Schubert's 
'  Divertissement  k  la  Hongroise. '  Also  a  French 
term  for  an  entr'acte. 

DIVIDED  STOPS.  Organ  Stops  arranged 
to  draw  in  two  portions,  as  Stoppeii  Diapason 
Treble,  and  Stopped  Diapason  Bass,  the  latter 
having  a  compass  of  about  an  octave  from  the 
lowest  note,  which  octave  frequently  has  to  do 
duty  as  the  bass  of  another  stop  of  short  compass, 
as  for  a  Dulciana  down  to  tenor  C  only.      t.  x. 

DIVISI  (Ital,,  'Divided').  An  expression 
often  met  with  in  the  string  parts  of  orchestral 
scores,  meaning  that  the  body  of  players  hither- 
to playing  in  unison  is  to  be  divided  into  two  or 
more  parts,  the  number  of  parts  being  specified 
if  more  than  two,  or  else  the  parts  are  written 
on  separate  staves,  it  being  obvious  that  the  use 
of  the  term  is  a  space-saving  device.  The 
abbreviation  <  unis,'  is  often  used  to  show  where 
the  division  ceases.  The  German  equivalent  for 
'divisi'  is  'getheilt.'  The  modem  practice  of 
subdividing  the  strings  into  many  parts  is  pro- 
ductive of  beautiful  effects,  instances  being  found 
in  Wagner's  Prelude  to  'Lohengrin,'  in  the 
second  Act  of  *  Tristan,*  etc.  (See  A  Dux.)  N.  o. 

DIVISION  VIOLIN,  THE.  See  Sympson, 
Ohristophxr. 

DIVISIONS,  in  the  musical  nomenclature  of 
the  17  th  and  18  th  centuries,  were  rapid  pass- 
ages— slow  notes  divided  into  quick  ones — as 
naturally  takes  place  in  variations  on  a  theme  or 
ground.  Hence  the  word  can  beapplied  to  quick 
consecutive  passages  like  the  long  semiquaver 
runs  in  Handel's  bravura  songs,  such  as  *  Rejoice 
greatly,'  '  Let  the  bright  Seraphim,'  etc. 

DIVITIS,  Antonius,  or  Antoinx  lx  Richx, 
a  French  or  Flemish  composer,  [whose  name 
occurs  in  the  account-books  of  the  college  of 
St  Donatius  in  Bruge  in  1501  ;  he  went  to 
Zeeland  in  1504,  and  apparently  entered  the 
service  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  entering  his  chapel  in 
1505.  Later  on  he  was  a]  colleague  of  Mouton 
as  singer  in  the  chapel  of  Louis  XII.,  who  died 
in  1515.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works 
at  present  known  : — (1)  A  4 -part  mass,  '  Gaude 
Barbara'  (MS.),  in  the  library  at  Oambray. 


(2)  A  6-part  Credo  (MS.)  and  a  Salve  Regina 
a  5  in  tiie  Royal  Library  at  Munich.  (3)  A 
mass,  '  Quem  dicunt  homines '  (of  which  Ambros 
gives  a  description  in  his  Ifistory  of  Music),  in 
MS.  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  in  the  15th  book 
of  the  collection  by  Pierre  Attaignant  of  Paris. 
(4)  A  motet,  'Gloria  laus,'  in  the  10th  book 
of  the  collection  of  ancient  motets  by  Pierre 
Attaignant  (Paris,  1530),  who  has  also,  in  his 
collection  of  Magnificats  (Paris,  1584),  included 
one  by  Divitis.  (5)  A  motet,  'Desolatorum 
consoUtor,'  in  four  parts,  in  the  1st  book  of  the 
*  Motetti  della  corona  *  (Petrucd,  Venice,  1514). 
(6)  Many  motets  for  three  voices  in  the  collection 
'  Trium  vocum  cantiones  centum  D  '  published 
by  Petreius  (Nuremberg,  1540i  (7)  A  setting 
of  the  words  '  Ista  est  speciosa,  in  the  collection 
'  Bicina  Gallica,  Latina,  Germanica,  etc.,'  pub- 
lished by  Rhaw  (Wittenberg).  (8)Twochan8ons, 
under  the  name  Le  Riche,  in  the  collection  '  des 
plus  excellentes  chansons '  published  by  Nicolas 
Duchemin  in  1 551.  [(9)  A  motet  and  a  chanson 
are  at  Bologna  in  a  MS.  dated  1518,  and  (10) 
a  vocal  work  in  the  Brit  Mus.  Add.  MS.  19,588. 
See  Quellen^Lexikon,']  j.  x.  s.  B. 

DJAMILEH.  Op^-oomique  in  one  act ; 
words  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  George  Bizet 
Produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in  Paris,  May 
22,  1872  ;  at  Covent  Garden,  June  18,  1893. 

DLABACZ,  GoTTFRiXD  JoHANN,  librarian  and 
choir-master  of  the  Premonstratensian  convent 
of  Strahov,  Prague ;  bom  July  17,  1758,  died 
Jan.  4,  1820.  AuUior  of  Allgem,  historisches 
KUnsUerUxikon/Ur  Bohmen,  etc.  (Prague  1815- 
1818,  8  voIb.)  ;  Versuch  eines  Verzetchmisses  der 
vorzuglickeren  TonkUnsUer,  eta  (in  Rigger's 
StatisWe  von  B^hmen) — two  exact  and  valuable 
works. 

DO.  The  syllable  used  in  Italy  and  England 
in  solfaing  instead  of  Ut.  It  is  said  by  F^tis 
to  have  been  the  invention  of  G.  B.  Doni,  a 
learned  Delia  Cruscan  and  writer  on  the  music 
of  the  ancients,  who  died  1 669.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Mtisieo  praitico  of  Bononoini  (1678), 
where  it  is  said  to  be  employed  '  per  essere  pi^ 
resonante.' 

DODECACHORDON  (original  Greek  title, 
AQAEKAXOPAON,  from  d^hSexa,  'twelve,'  and 
XopiiJ,  *a  string*).  A  work,  published  at  Basle, 
in  September  1547,  by  the  famous  medisvid 
theorist,  now  best  known  by  his  assumed  name, 
Glareanus,  though  his  true  patronymic  was 
Heinrich  Loris,  Latinised  Henricus  Loritus.  [See 
Glabxanus.] 

The  Dodecachordon  owes  its  existence  to  a 
dispute  which,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  in- 
volved considerations  of  great  importance  to 
composers  of  the  polyphonic  school ;  and  the 
clearness  and  logical  consistency  of  the  line  of 
argument  it  brings  to  bear  upon  the  subject 
render  it  the  most  valuable  treatise  on  the  later 
developments  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes  that 
has  ever  been  given  to  the  world. 
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[Aooording  to  the  earlier  medisyal  theory  four 
Moidee  only  were  formally  acknowledged :  at  a 
later  date  the  custom  began  of  ooonting  the 
plagal  modes  as  distinct  from  the  authentic, 
and  80  reckoning  eight  modes.  At  a  much 
later  date,  in  the  Polyphonic  period,  and  when 
musicians  were  accustomed  to  think  more  con- 
tinually in  terms  of  the  octave,  it  was  natural 
to  think  theoretically  of  fourteen  modes,  and 
even  to  wish  to  reckon  so:  some,  regarding 
the  modes  which  have  B  for  their  final  as 
unsatisfactory,  for  want  of  a  perfect  fifth  in 
their  scale,  rejected  these  two  and  maintained 
twelve  modes :  while  the  most  conservative 
party,  pointing  out  that  the  higher  four  of  the 
twelve  were,  so  £&r  as  melody  is  concerned,  mere 
transpositions  of  the  lower  ones,  maintained  still 
the  old  numbering  of  eight  modes.  The  ardent 
upholders  of  the  twelve  claimed  Charlemagne  as 
their  authority,  while  the  maintainers  of  the 
eight  could  base  their  contention  on  &r  more 
solid  history.  Unfortunately,  however,  they 
combated  the  position  of  the  9th-12th  modes 
by  untenable  arguments.]  Neglecting  the  dis- 
tinction between  Plagal  and  Authentic,  they 
imagined  that  certain  modes  were  essentially 
identical,  because  they  corresponded  in  compass 
and  in  the  position  of  their  semitones.  It  ia 
quite  true  that  every  authentic  mode  corresponds, 
in  oompass,  and  in  the  position  of  its  semitones, 
with  a  certain  mode  taken  from  the  plagal  series  ; 
just  as,  in  the  modem  system,  every  mi^or  scale 
oorresponds,  in  signature,  with  a  certain  minor 
scale.  But  the  intervals  in  the  two  modes  are 
referable  to,  and  entirely  dependent  upon  a 
different  final ;  just  as,  in  the  relative  major 
and  minor  scales,  they  are  referable  to  a  differ- 
ent tonic  For  instance,  the  Authentic  Mixo- 
lydian  Mode  corresponds,  exactly,  in  its  compass 
and  the  position  of  its  semitones  with  the  Plagal 
Hypoionian  Mode.  The  range  of  both  lies 
between  G  and  G  ;  and  the  semitones,  in  both, 
fall  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the  sixth 
and  seventh  degrees.  But  the  Final  of  the 
Mixolydian  Mode  is  G,  and  that  of  the  Hypo- 
ionian, C  ;  and,  though  Palestrina's  Missa  Paps 
Marcelli,  written  infthe  Hypoionian  Mode,  ends 
every  one  of  its  greater  sections  with  a  tail  dose 
on  the  chord  of  C,  and  bases  every  one  of  its 
most  important  cadences  on  that  diord,  there 
are  critics  at  the  present  day  who  gravely  tell  us 
that  it  is  in  the  Mixolydian  Mode,  simply  because 
the  range  of  its  two  tenors  lies  between  g  and 
^,  Glaroanus  devotes  pages  78, 74  of  the  2>«i0ca- 
ehordon  to  an  unanswerable  demonstration  of 
the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning ;  and  all  the  great 
theorists  of  the  16  th  century  are  in  agreement 
with  him,  in  so  far  as  the  main  facts  of  the 
argument  are  concerned,  though  they  differ  in 
the  numerical  arrangement  of  their '  Tables. '  To 
prevent  oonfrision  on  this  point  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  system  upon  which  these '  Tables ' 
are  constructed. 


The  most  comprehensiveand  reasonablesystem 
of  classification  is  that  which  presents  the  com- 
plete series  of  fourteen  possible  Modes,  in  their 
natural  order,  inserting  the  impure  Loorian  and 
Hypolocrian  forms  in  their  normal  position, 
though  rejecting  them  in  practice.  The  complete 
arrangement  is  shown  in  the  following  scheme : — 


L 

IL  Hrpodortea. 
m.  FhiygUii. 
IV.  Hypophmlaa. 

V.  Lydlui     (or     Hypar- 


X.  HypoaoUaa. 
XI.  LacHtm  for  ' 


Xm.  Ionian  (or  1 


(orHypflr- 
Vm.  Hypomlzolydian. 

The  system  most  widely  opposed  to  thisrecog- 
nises  the  existence  of  eight  Modes  only — Nos. 
I.-VIII.  in  the  foregoing  series  ;  and  represents 
the  .£olian,  Hypoeoliiui,  Ionian,  and  Hypo- 
ionian forms,  as  identical  with  Modes  II.,  III., 
VL,  andVII.— or,  still  leesr  easonably.  Modes  L, 
IL,  v.,  and  VL — ^with  the  substitution  of  differ- 
ent finals. 

In  all  essential  points  Glareanus  follows  the 
first-named  83rstem,  though  he  describes  the 
Ionian  and  Hypoionian  forms  as  Modes  XL  and 
XII.,  and  simply  mentions  the  rejected  Locrian 
and  Hypolocrian  scales  by  name,  without  assign- 
ing them  any  definite  numbers. 

Zaoconi's  table  agrees  with  that  of  Glareaniu. 
Fux  generally  describes  the  modes  by  name,  and 
takes  but  little  notice  of  their  numerical  order. 
In  later  times  the  editors  of  the  Mechlin  office- 
books  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  two  con- 
flicting systems  by  appending  double  numbers 
to  the  disputed  modes.  Dr.  Proske,  in  his 
Mttsica  IHmna,  follows  the  first  -  mentioned 
system,  describing  the  Ionian  and  Hypoionian 
Modes  as  Noe.  XIII.  and  XIV. ;  and  the  same 
plan  has  been  uniformly  adopted  in  the  present 
Dictionary  in  dealing  with  the  later  modal 
systems.  The  want  of  an  unvarying  method 
of  nomenclature  \b  much  to  be  regretted  ^ ;  but 
it  no  way  affects  the  essence  of  the  question,  foTi 
since  the  publication  of  the  Dodeeaehardan^  no 
one  has  ever  seriously  attempted  to  dispute  the 
dictum  of  Glareanus,  that  twelve  Modes,  and 
twelve  only,  are  available  for  practical  purposes  ; 
and  these  twelve  have  found  pretty  nearly  equal 
favour  among  the  great  masters  of  the  Poly- 
phonic school.^  [For  practical  reasons  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Professor  Wooldridge,  in  his 
admirable  Polyphonic  Period  {Oxford  HiaL  <^ 
Miisie,  vol.  i  )  has  confined  himself  exclusively  to 
the  earlier  system  of  nomenclature,  calling  the 
modes  by  number,  or  else  by  their  names  acoord- 
ing  to  the  arrangement  of  tiie  Greek  system.  M.] 

1  ItwfUlMiiutleedtliattlMTulatloaaafltottlMlatarModMonly. 
nie  flnt  eight  Modos-tlko  only  ModMthat  oMi  oomtotantlr  btaOte* 
'ONforlui'— «M  diBtlngnialMd  Ij  ib»  HMne  nambow  in  all  ^jrt  mm 
batona.  ThlsezoapUoolstobafimiMllntlMlUilM^TMiliTbritMk 
who  numbon  tba  Ifodoa  thw:— L  Ionian  ;  IL  Hypoionian ;^n. 
Dorian ;  IV.  Hjpodorlaa ;  V.  Pterglan ;  VI.  Hrpopluyglaa :  VIZ. 
IX.lfecolydtan;- "^        ^^  " 


Lydiaa 

5n.iBoilan;  XI 

fndnf ,  ainoe  not  on*  at  its  nombon  ootiaaponda 

otltar  lyitoni. 

•  Oonralt.  on  thto  point,  Balni'a 
tta)toni.lLp.8L 


'Uiaot 
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The  DodMukordon  enters  minutely  into  the 
peculiar  oharacterifltioe  of  each  of  the  twelre 
modes,  and  gives  examples  of  the  treatment  of 
each,  selected  from  the  works  of  the  best  masters 
of  the  early  Polyphonic  SchooL  The  amount  of 
information  it  contains  is  so  valuable  and  ex- 
haustive, that  itis  doubtful  whether  a  student  of 
the  present  day  could  ever  succeed  in  thoroughly 
mastering  the  subject  without  its  assistance. 

The  text,  comprised  in  470  closely  printed 
folio  pages,  is  illustrated  by  89  compositions,  for 
two,  three,  and  four  voices,  with  and  without 
words,  printed  in  separate  parts,  and  accompanied 
by  directions  for  deciphering  the  Enigmatical 
Canons,  etc,  by  the  following  composers  : — 
Antonio  Brumel  (4  compositions) ;  Nicolaus 
Craen  (1)  ;  Sixt  Dietrich  (6)  ;  Antonius  Fevin 
(1) ;  Adam  de  Fulda  (1) ;  Damianus  k  Goes, 
Lusitanus  (1) ;  Heinrich  Isaac  (5) ;  Josquinus 
Pratonsis  [Josquin  des  Pr^]  (25) ;  Listenius  (1)  ; 
Adam  Luyr  Aquisgranensis  (1)  ;  Gregor  Meyer 

J  10)  ;  Joannes  Mouton  (4)  ;  Jao.  Obrechth  (8)  ; 
bhannes  Okenheim  (3)  ;  De  Orto  (1)  ;  Petrus 
Platensis  [Pierre  de  la  Rue]  (3)  ;  Riohafort  (1)  ; 
Gerardus  a  Salice  Flandri  (1)  ;  Lutvichus  Sen- 
flius  (3)  ;  Andr.  Sylvanus  (1)  ;  Thomas  Tzamen 
(1)  ;  Jo.  Vannius  [Wannenmacher]  (1) ;  Vaque- 
ras  (1)  ;  Antonius  k  Yinea  (1)  ;  Paulus  Wuest 
(1) ;  Anonymous  (9). 

The  first  edition  of  the  AOAEKAXOPAON  was 
printed  at  Basle  in  1547.  A  second  edition, 
entitled  Dt  Mtisices  diviaione  ae  d^nitione, 
but  with  the  same  headings  to  the  chapters,  is 
believed  to  have  been  printed  at  the  same  phtoe 
in  1549.^  A  small  volume,  entitled  Musieae 
MpUome^  nve  Compendium,  ex  Olaream  Dode- 
cachordo,  by  J.  Wonnegger,  was  published  at 
Basle  in  1557,  and  reprinted  in  1559.  The 
original  work  is  now  very  scarce  and  costly, 
though,  happily,  less  so  than  the  SyrUagmu 
of  Finsetorius,  or  the  Musica  getuecht  tt/nd  atisz- 
gezogen  of  Sebastian  Yirdung.  Copies  of  the 
edition  of  1547  will  be  found  at  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Royal  College  ofMusio ;  and  the 
British  Museum  also  possesses  the  first  edition  of 
Wonnegger's  EpiUmu,  w.  s.  B.  ;  additions  by 
w.  H.  F. 

DOHLER,  Thsodor,  of  a  Jewish  family, 
bom  April  20, 1814,  at  Naples ;  died  Feb.  21, 
1856,  at  Florence ;  an  accomplished  pianist,  and 
composer  of  '  salon '  music — a  vendor  of  the  sort 
of  ware  for  which  the  epithet '  elegant '  seems  to 
have  been  invented.  His  Fantasias,  i.e,  operatic 
tunes  embroidered  with  arpeggios ;  his  '  Varia- 
tions de  concert,'  or  'de  salon ' — similar  tunes 
not  necessarily  operatic,  but  bedizened  with  the 
tame  cheap  embroidery ;  his  '  Transcriptions ' — 
nondescript  tunes  bespangled  after  the  selfsame 
fashion  ;  his  '  Nocturnes ' — sentimental  eau 
iucrief  made  up  of  a  tearful  tune  for  the  right 
band  propped  upon  undulating  platitudes  for 
the  left,  in D  flat ;  his  < Etudes,'  also  'de salon' 


or  'de  concert' — some  small  piece  of  digital 
gymnastics  with  little  sound  and  less  sense, — 
are  one  and  all  of  the  same  calibre,  reprehensible 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and  lacking  even 
that  quaintness  or  eccentricity  which  might 
ultimately  claim  a  nook  in  some  collection  of 
musical  bric-d.'hrac.  Dohler  was  an  infant  pheno- 
menon, and  as  such  the  pupil  of  Benedict,  then 
resident  at  Naples.  In  1829  he  was  sent  to 
Vienna,  and  became  Carl  Czemy's  pupil.  From 
Vienna,  where  he  remained  till  1884,  he  went 
to  Naples,  Paris,  and  London — then  travelled 
in  Holland,  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Russia — as 
a  suooessftil  fashionable  virtuoso.  [He  was 
raised  to  noble  rank  by  the  influence  of  his 
patron,  the  Duke  of  Lucca,  and  enabled  to  marry 
a  Russian  princess  in  1 846  ;  he  gave  up  public 
playing  about  that  time,  and  lived  successively 
in  Moscow,  Paris,  and  (from  1848)  Florence. 
An  opera  by  him,  '  Tanci«da,'  was  performed  at 
Florence  in  1880.  (Riemann's  Lexikony'\  He 
died  of  a  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  which 
troubled  him  for  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life. 
His  works,  if  works  they  can  be  called,  reach  as 
far  as  opus  75.  x.  D. 

DORFFEL,  Alfred,  bom  Jan.  24,  1821, 
at  Waldenbuig  in  Saxony,  received  his  first 
musical  education  from  the  organist  Joh. 
Tmbe.  In  1835  he  entered  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatorium,  where  he  received  instruction 
fipom  Karl  Kloss,  G.  W.  Fink,  C.  G.  MtiUer, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann.  In  1837  he 
made  a  successful  appearance  as  a  pianist,  and 
soon  afterwards  attained  to  a  high  position 
as  a  musical  critic  In  the  Neue  Zeiisehrift 
fur  Musik  he  wrote  some  reviews  of  Schumann's 
works,  which  anticipated  the  verdict  of  posterity, 
although  they  did  not  correspond  with  contem- 
porary opinion  concerning  that  master's  great- 
ness. His  criticism  of  'Genoveva'  gave  the 
composer  great  pleasure.  From  1865  to  1881 
he  contributed  to  the  Zeipzige  Ncuhriehten,  and 
in  1860  was  appointed  custodian  of  the  musical 
department  of  the  town  library.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  established  a  music  lending  library 
together  with  a  music-selling  business,  in  both 
of  which  he  was  succeeded  in  1885  by  his  son, 
Balduin  DorfieL  This  business  afterwards  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  lending  library  of  the 
Peters  firm.  He  has  undertaken  much  work 
for  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  whose  critical 
editions  of  the  classics,  and  especially  that  of 
Beethoven,  have  been  chiefly  corrected  by  him. 
For  the  edition  of  Peters  he  has  edited  the 
pianoforte  works  of  Schumann,  and  other 
compositions,  and  several  of  the  Bach-Gesellschafb 
volumes  have  been  issued  under  his  direction. 
In  1887  he  edited  the  St.  Luke  Pauion  for  the 
first-named  firm.  To  the  literature  of  music  he 
has  contributed  an  edition  of  Berlioz's  treatise 
on  Instrumentation,  the  second  edition  of 
Schumann's  CttaammelU  ScKriften,  and  has  pub- 
lished an  invaluable  history  of  the  Gewandhaus 
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concerts  from  1781  to  1881  {FeOtckrifl  zwr  hun- 
derjdhrigen  JtM/eUr^  eta  Leipzig,  1884),  in 
recognition  of  which  the  University  of  Leipzig 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
in  1886.  H.  B. 

DOHNANYI,  Ernst  von,  horn  July  27, 
1877,  at  Presshurg  in  Hungary,  was  at  first 
taught  music  hy  his  father,  the  professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Oymnasium  there,  where 
his  general  education  was  completed  ;  in  1885 
he  hegan  pianoforte  lessons  with  Carl  Forstner, 
oi^nist  of  the  Cathedral  of  Pressbuig,  and  later 
on  studied  harmony  with  him,  remaining  under 
his  musical  superviBion  until  1894,  when  he 
entered  the  Royal  Hungarian  Academy  of  Music, 
in  Budapest,  as  a  pupU  of  Stephan  Thomin  for 
piano,  and  of  Hans  Koessler  for  composition. 
While  he  was  still  at  Fressburg  he  made  several 
experiments  in  the  larger  forms  of  composition, 
writing  a  string  sextet,  and  three  string  quartets, 
besides  pianoforte  sonatas,  songs,  etc.  At  Buda- 
pest a  symphony  in  F  was  rewarded  with  tiie 
King's  prize,  and  performed  in  1897.  In  July 
and  August  of  that  year  he  had  some  lessons 
from  Eugen  d' Albert,  being  already  a  pianist  of 
high  attainment ;  on  his  first  appearances,  in 
Berlin,  Oct  1, 1897,  and  at  Vienna  a  little  later, 
he  was  recognised  as  an  artist  of  the  highest 
rank.  Not  only  is  his  technical  accomplishment 
extraordinarily  complete,  but  the  breadth  of  his 
phrasing,  his  command  of  tone-gradation,  and 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  tone,  are  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  lover  of  classical  and 
modem  music,  and  in  both  an  intensely  poetical 
nature  is  revealed.  He  played  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  before 
his  first  appearance  in  England,  which  took  place 
at  a  Bichter  concert  in  the  Queen's  Hall  in 
Beethoven's  G  major  concerto,  on  Oct  24, 1898. 
He  made  a  rapid  and  permanent  success  within 
a  very  short  time,  and  visited  the  United  States 
in  1899  and  1900.  In  recent  years  he  has 
devoted  himself  so  much  to  composition  that  his 
appearances  in  England  as  a  pianist  have  not 
been  as  frequent  as  his  many  admirers  could  have 
wished.  His  compositions  show  a  strong  feeling 
for  classical  forms,  great  originality  of  ideas,  and 
treatment  that  is  always  interesting  and  very 
often  felicitous  in  the  extreme;  the  ingenious 
and  beautiful  variations  in  G,  on  a  theme  by 
a  pupil  of  his,  '  E.  G.,'  the  scherzo  in  C  sharp 
minor,  and  three  lovely  intermezzi,  by  which 
his  work  as  a  composer  was  first  represented  in 
England,  give  evidence  of  rare  genius.  His 
quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  in  C  minor,  op.  1, 
first  performed  at  Budapest  in  1895,  was  the 
next  work  by  which  his  powers  were  gauged  in 
England  ;  it  is  a  work  of  sterling  value,  show- 
ing thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing 
well  for  instruments. 

The  Ust  of  his  compositions  is  as  follows 
(those  ahready  published  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk): — 


ring!  in  O  minor.* 

t  tlM  King's  priw  In 

W). 

oding  th*  IntestMBtf 


•.InO.* 

i  minor. 

te  lolo.* 

»or.  flFit  performed  in  London,  IS 

ir  Tiolonodlo  and  pimno.* 

,  Tlolai,  and  vlolonoello  (flnt 


L  Qn 
1  O* 

*-^. 

4.  Vi 

0.  PL 

7.  8t 

a  Sol 

9.  8y 
la  8« 

11.  7o  nofortowlo. 

An  interesting  article  on  Dohndnyi  appeared 
in  the  Aftmeal  Times  for  January  1899.     ic 

DOLBY,  Chaklotte.  See  Sainton,  Madame, 

DOLCE,  i,e.  sweetly  ;  a  sign  usually  accom- 
panied by  piano,  softly— |7.  del.,  and  implying 
that  a  sweet  melodious  feeling  is  to  be  put  into 
the  phrase.  Beethoven  (string  quartet.  Op.  59, 
No.  1)  has  mfe  dolce  ;  and  Schumann  begins  the 
Finale  of  his  Eb  Symphony  with/dola. 

DOLCIAN  or  DULCIAN  (sweet-toned).  A 
modification  of  the  fagotto  or  fagottino  (see  Bab- 
soon)  having  the  bell-mouth  covered  by  a  per- 
forated cap,  by  which  the  open  and  harsh  charac- 
ter of  the  lower  notes  was  subdued.     D.  J.  B. 

DOLES,  JoHANN  Friedrich,  bom  April  23, 
1715,  at  Steinbach  in  Saxe-Meiningen,  was 
educated  at  the  Schleusingen  Gymnasium,  where 
he  availed  himself  of  instruction  in  singing  and 
in  playing  on  the  violin,  clavier,  and  organ. 
In  1739  he  went  to  Leipzig  for  a  course  of 
theology  at  the  University,  and  while  there 
pursued  his  musical  studies  under  J.  S.  Bach. 
His  compositions,  however,  bear  little  trace  of 
Bach's  influence ;  though  fluent  and  correct, 
they  have  none  of  that  great  master's  depth 
and  grandeur.  Doles  would  seem  to  have  been 
more  aflected  by  the  Italian  Opera,  with  which 
he  became  familiar  by  constant  attendance  at 
performances  given  for  the  Saxon  court  at 
Hubertsburg.  His  light,  pleasing,  and  melodious 
compositions,  together  with  the  charm  of  his 
manners,  rapidly  brought  him  popularity  at 
Leipzig.  In  1743  the  Gswandhaus  Concebts 
were  founded;^  and  on  March  9,  1744,  he 
conducted  the  first  performance  of  his  Festival 
Cantata  in  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
their  foundation.  In  that  same  year  he  was 
appointed  Cantor  at  Freiberg,  where  he  wrote, 
in  1748,  on  the  occasion  of  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  Sing- 
spiel,  out  of  which  arose  the  famous  dispute 
between  Biedermann^  Mattheson,  and  Bach.^ 
In  Jan.  1756  he  succeeded  Gottlob  Hasser  as 
Cantor  of  the  Thomasschule  and  also  as  director 
of  the  two  principal  churches,  which  posts  he 
held  until  1789,  when  old  age  and  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  them.  In  the  spring 
of  1789  Mozart  visited  Leipzig,  and  on  April  23 
he  played  on  the  organ  at  St  Thomas's  C^arch» 
and  made  his  well-known  remark  to  Doles 
about  Bach's  music.     [See  Mozart.]    It  was 

1  Therwwe  than  oaUed  *du  groHeOooeert'and  welwM  in» 
nrlvato  nonae ;  but  almost  immadlatdy  after  their  nntnmininoiiiiit 
they  wsra  intormptwi  hr  Um  ontbrenk  of  the  Seven  Taus*  War. 

*  See  Bitter*!/.  &  BaeK  lU.  888^ and  SpltUli /.  &  Am*. UL Sit 
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probably  on  the  same  occasion  that  J.  0.  Barthel 
played  before  Mozart  at  Doles's  house.  [See 
Barthel,  J.  C.l  And  in  the  following  year 
Doles  published  his  cantata  to  Gellert's  words 
(performed  in  1789),  *  Ichkomme  vor  dein  Ange- 
sicht '  (Leipzig,  1790),  dedicated  to  his  friends 
Mozartand  Naumann.  Special  interestattaches 
to  this  work,  because  its  preface  records  Doles's 
opinions  as  to  the  way  in  which  sacred  music 
ahould  be  treated,  and  those  opinions  hare  little 
in  common  with  the  traditions  of  J.  S.  Bach. 
It  is  plain,  indeed,  that  although  Doles  was 
proud  of  having  been  Bach's  pupil,  and  there- 
fore unwilling  to  depreciate  him  openly,  he 
took  no  pains  whatever,  during  his  directorship 
at  Leipzig,  to  encourage  and  extend  the  taste 
for  his  great  master's  works.  Bach's  church- 
music  was  almost  entirely  neglected  both  by 
him  and  his  successor,  J.  A.  Hiller.  Doles  died 
at  Leipzig  on  Feb.  8,  1797. 

His  compositions  consist  principally  of  can- 
tatas, motets,  psalms,  sacred  odes  and  songs,  and 
chorales,  many  of  which  have  been  printed,  includ- 
ing some  sonatas  for  the  clavicembalo.  His 
Eltmentary  Instmdion  in  Singing  had,  in  its 
day,  considerable  reputation  as  a  useful  practical 
method.  Among  his  many  works  (for  list  see 
QueUen-Lexikon)  may  be  mentioned  three  set- 
tings of  the  Passion -music,  according  to  St. 
Matthew,  St  Mark,  and  St  John,  two  Te 
Deums,  two  masses,  a  Kyrie,  a  Gloria,  a  Salve, 
and  a  German  Magnificat  A.  H.  w. 

DOMINANT  is  the  name  nowgiven  to  the  5th 
note  of  the  scale  of  any  key  counting  upwards. 
Thus  G  is  the  dominant  in  the  key  of  G,  F  in 
that  of  Bb,  and  Ft  in  that  ofB.  It  is  so  called 
because  the  key  of  a  passage  cannot  be  distin- 
guished for  certain  unless  some  chord  in  it  has 
this  note  for  root ;  for  which  reason  also  it  is 
called  in  German  '  Der  herrschende  Ton.'  The 
dominant  plays  a  most  important  part  in  cad- 
ences, in  which  it  is  indispensable  that  the  key 
should  be  strongly  marked ;  and  it  is  therefore 
the  point  of  rest  in  the  imperfect  cadence  or 
half  close,  and  the  point  of  departure  to  the 
tonic  in  the  perfect  cadence  or  full  dose.  (See 
Cadbkck,  (b)  I.  and  11.) 

It  also  marks  the  division  of  the  scale  into  two 
parts ;  as  in  fugues,  in  which  if  a  subject 
commences  with  the  tonic  its  answer  commences 
with  the  dominant,  and  vice  verad.  In  the 
•onata  form  it  used  to  be  almost  invariable  for 
the  second  subject  to  be  in  the  key  of  the 
dominant,  except  when  the  movement  was  in  a 
minor  key,  in  which  case  it  was  optional  for 
that  part  of  the  movement  to  be  in  the  relative 
msjor.  In  lighter  and  simpler  kinds  of  com- 
position the  harmonic  basis  of  the  music  often 
altematea  chiefly  between  tonic  and  dominant, 
and  even  in  themost  elaborateand  deeply  thought 
works  the  same  tendency  is  apparent,  though  the 
Ideas  may  be  on  to  extended  a  scale  as  to  make 
the  alternation  less  obvious.   [Under  the  ancient 


modal  system  the  dominant  was  not  always  upon 
the  same  degree  of  the  scale.  For  its  history 
and  position,  see  ModesJ  c.  h.  h.  p. 

DOMINO  NOIR,  LE.  Op^-comique  in 
three  acts,  words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber ; 
produced  Dec.  2, 1887.  Translated  byChorley 
and  produced  in  English  (an  earlier  attempt  had 
itdled)  Feb.  20,  1861,  at  Covent  Garden. 

DOMMEE,  Arret  von,  bom  Feb.  9,  1828, 
at  Danzig,  was  brought  up  to  theology,  but  in 
1851  went  to  Leipzig  and  learnt  composition 
from  Richter  and  Lobe.  After  some  time  passed 
as  a  teacher  of  music,  he  forsook  Leipzig  in  18G3 
for  Hamburg,  where  he  spent  seven  years  as  a 
musical  critic  and  correspondent,  and  in  1878 
was  made  secretary  to  the  Hamburg  city  library, 
a  post  which  he  held  until  1889,  when  he  retired 
and  went  to  live  at  Marbui^.  In  1862  hii 
ElemenU  der  Muaik  appeared  ;  in  1865  he  pub- 
lished an  enlarged  edition  of  H.  C.  Koch's 
Musikalischea  Lexicon  of  1 802,  which  is  a  sterling 
work,  perhaps  a  little  too  sternly  condensed. 
Besides  this  lus  ffandbuchder  MusikgeschiehU 
(1868,  2nd  ed.  1878)  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
Riemann,  from  whom  the  above  is  chiefly 
obtained.  o. 

DON  CABLOS.  (1)  An  opera  seria  in  three 
acts,  words  by  Tarantini,  music  by  Costa  ;  pro- 
duced at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  June 
20,  1844.  (2)  Grand  opera  in  five  acts,  words 
by  M^ry  and  Du  Locle,  music  by  Verdi ;  pro- 
duced at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  Paris,  March  11, 
1867,  and  in  London,  at  Covent  Garden,  June  4 
of  the  same  year. 

DON  GIOVANNI— or,  fall  title,  II  Disso- 

LUTO  PUNITO,  0881 A  IL  DON  GIOVANNI — Opcra 

bufla  in  two  acts ;  words  by  Da  Ponte ;  music  by 
Mozart  Produced  at  Prague,  Oct  29, 1 78 7  (the 
overture  written  the  night  before)  ;  at  Vienna, 
May  7, 1788,  with  three  extra  pieces,  *  In  quali,' 
'  Mi  tradi,'  *Dalla  sua  pace' ;  in  London,  King's 
Theatre,  April  12,  1817.  Autograph  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  Mme.  Viardot  Garcia,  who 
presented  it  to  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 

DON  PASQUALE.  Opera  buff"a  in  three 
acts;  music  by  Donizetti.  Produced  Jan.  4, 1843, 
at  the  Italiens,  Paris  ;  in  London,  HerM^'esty's 
Theatre,  June  80,  1843. 

DON  QUIXOTE.  The  theme  of  Cervantes's 
novel  attracted  the  attention  of  playwrights 
soon  after  the  English  translation  was  issued, 
and  there  are  one  or  two  1 7th  century  dramas 
bearing  the  title.  The  most  famous  of  these  is 
Thomas  D'Urfey's  *  Comical  History  of  Don 
Quixote,'  acted  at  the  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens 
in  1694.  A  second  part  followed  in  the  sama 
year,  and  a  third  in  1696. 

There  are  musical  settings  in  each,  and  soma 
of  the  songs  attained  a  considerable  degree  of 
popularity.  Henry  PurceU  and  John  Eccles 
were  the  principal  composers,  and  the  music  was 
published  by  Samuel  Briscoe  in  three  small  folio 
volumes  having  the  above  dates. 
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Other  musioal  plays  with  Cenrantes's  hero  as 
a  title  might  be  quoted,  one  among  them  being 
«Don  Quixote  in  EngUnd,'  1738,  by  Henry 
Fielding  ;  in  this  first  appears  the  famous  song 
'  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England.'  F.  K. 

No  fewer  than  twenty-nine  operatic  settings 
of  the  subject,  or  of  libretti  taken  from  some 
part  of  the  book,  are  enumerated  in  Biemann's 
Opem-Handbuck,  The  earliest  seems  to  be  that 
by  Fortsch  at  Hamburg,  1690  ;  among  others 
may  be  mentioned  settings  by  Galdara  ^1727), 
Padre  Martini  (c  1730),  Salieri  (1771),  and 
Paesiello  (c.  1775).  6.  A  Macfarren's  setting 
of  a  libretto  by  his  father  was  in  two  acts,  and 
was  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  Feb.  3,  1846  ; 
Frederic  Clay's  operatic  version  was  of  slighter 
texture,  but  fine  quality ;  it  was  brought  out 
in  1875.  Richard  Strauss's  symphonic  poem 
on  the  subject  of  Don  Quixote  is  called  '  Fan- 
tastische  Yariationen,'  and  was  first  played  in 
London,  June  5,  1903.  M. 

DONATI,  Baldassarb  (1548-1603),  was 
connected  with  San  Marco  of  Venice  all  his  life. 
In  1550  he  was  Musioo  e  Cantor  there,  and 
on  Oct  14,  1562,  was  appointed  Maestro  di 
oappella  piocola.  This  'cappella  piocola'  was 
formed  with  the  idea  of  supplying  with  well- 
trained  voices  the  'grande  cappella,'  of  which 
Adriano  Willaert  was  maestro.  Willaert  died 
Dec  7,  1562.  Cypriano  de  Rore  succeeded  him 
till  Dec.  1564,  and  Zarlino  was  appointed,  July 
5,1565.  The  latter,  not  requiring  the  assistance 
of  the  '  cappella  piocola,'  demanded  and  obtained 
its  suppression,  Donati  retaining  his  former 
position  as  singer.  Donati  probably  felt  some 
resentment  at  this  treatment,  which  may  account 
for  his  taking  part  in  a  curious  demonstration 
against  Zarlino  a  few  years  later.  In  1569,  on 
a  great  festival  day  at  San  Marco,  Zarlino  wished 
the  service  to  be  sung  with  double  choir.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  singers  (among  them 
Donati),  who  urged  the  traditional  custom  of 
the  '  vespro  semplice.'  The  result  was,  that  to 
the  great  scandal  of  the  congregation,  those  who 
should  have  sung  with  the  '  voci  d'  angeli,'  sang 
instead  with  the  '  voci  di  dimonii,'  creating  such 
an  uproar,  that  a  formal  inquiry  was  held  by 
the  Procuratori,  who  dealt  out  varying  penalties, 
Donati  escaping  with  a  fine  of  twelve  ducatL 

On  August  7, 1580,  he  was  appointed  maestro 
di  canto  to  the  newly  founded  Seminario  Grego- 
riano  di  San  Marco.  Zarlino  died  in  1590,  and 
on  March  9,  1590,  Donati  was  nominated  to  the 
coveted  position  of  maestro  di  cappella  in  San 
Marco.  It  was  a  five  years'  appointment,  and  he 
was  expected  to  continue  teaching  canto  figurato, 
contrappunto,  and  canto  fermo  at  the  Seminario, 
and  was  not  allowed  to  sing  except  in  San  Marco 
('  proibizione  di  andar  pih  a  cantar  in  loco  altro 
fuori  della  detta  cappeUa ').  His  appointment 
was  renewed  on  March  1 6, 1 596,  but  he  was  then 
no  longer  required  to  teach  in  the  Seminario. 
Donati  died  in  1603.     He  was  a  member  of  the 


Nuova  Accademia  Yeneziano.  He  was  a  good 
organist  as  well  as  a  singer  of  some  note.  He 
composed  many  graceful  madrigals  and  villotte, 
distinguished  by  their  vivacity  and  weU-marked 
rhythm.     List  of  works : — 

1.  Baldlann  Donato  miuloo  e  eaator  In  SMito  Kweo^  Le  HapcAf- 

tene  et  alei       " —    -  - 

eorrett*  •  i 


DIM  MadrlpU  a  4  tocL     Da  lal  normmanto  oo 

.  mlan  inhio*.    Venettia  a»ail  Hlaroojmam  i 

19Ba    4to.    F^nir  partbooka  In  Vienna  HofUhL 

S.D1B.D.    nnrhnolUirodieanaonVUlaQcadMallaNapoliti 
a4  rood,  noTamanta da  Inl  oompoate. . . .  aainntovl aaolum  alei 

im  dalla^mna  a4  TOOL  VcneCia. 
Ttoior  partbook  in  Toxin  Blkl. 


rood, 
Villottadi 
Ant.  Gardano. 


10BO.    ObL  4to. 

S.  Tha  lama.  Noramanta  ristampata.  Con  la  clunta  d'aleona 
VillottadiPariaao(na.ate.  ObL  4tow  No  data,  bot  about  U6a  Four 
paribooka  in  Bdofna  Lloao  Mnaioale. 

4.  niaaama.  Inatama  pop  alcnnl  Madrltall  novamenta  liatampata. 
Afginntori  an^iata  alenna  ViUotia.  ate.  Venetila  apod  HSaroo. 
-■    -'       -  nnicfaF 


iHofUbL 


Sooinm.    ISa.    ObL  4to.    Foot  partbooka  In  tba  Muni 

6.  Thaaama.  Novamanta  riatampi^a.  AgglantoTlani 
VUlotta.  eta    Venetia.     Aut.  Gardano.     UB2.    ObL  4Xa.     Fovr 
partbooka  in  WoUanbOttd  HanogL  BlbL 

C  DI  B.  D.  n  primo  llbro  di  nuMlregaU  a  8  a  a  6  tooL  Oob  tra 
dtaloghiaaetta.  NoramantadatiinlQce.  VenatliL  AnlGardaxm. 
1BB3.  ObL  4to.  Two  of  the  partbooka  (Qainto,  Baato)  are  In  tka 
Verona  Taatro  fliannonieo  BiU. 

7.  A  new  edition  of  Na  S.    Venetiia. 
Obi.  4to.    Ba«o  in  Berlin  KSnigL  BibL 

a  nnrimoUbrodl  DUMlrlgalTa6ea6ToaL  Contradlak^a 
aetta.  lMnaovoriTadiiti,eoon8onimadillfentlaoorrettL  Venetia. 
PlinioPiatraaanta.   1W7.    ObL4ta    81z  partbooka  in  Modena  BlbL 


9.  A  new  edition  of  Mo.  B.    16BB.    Fbor  partbooka  in  tha  Britiah 


10.  A  new  edition  of  Noc  &  IBBB.  An  Alto  partbook  anterwl  in 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Venioe  BlbL  ia  no  longer  to  be  found. 

11.  The  mxait.  Noranieute  per  Antonio  Gardano  riatampata  a  8 
Toci.  Venetia.  Ant  Gardano.  IMO.  ObL  4to.  Six  partbooka  In 
the  Munich  HofbibL.  etc. 

IS.  A  new  ediUon  of  No.  a    1800. 
IS.  Di  Baldaaaara  Donati.   MadrigiM  a  6  a  7  tooL  Tei 
4*« 

«Mlo  Ubro  de  XadrlgaH  a  4  vooL 
d  etta.    AntGardana    1868.    ObL4to.    roar 

p  Uoeo  Muaicale,  eto.    Tlie  Cantua  partbook  of 

a  •  Venegla,  Oirokmo  Sootto.  1868.'  ia  in  the 

8  BibL 

tro  di  oapeUa  detU  aereniailma  aignorln  dl 
'^  ».    n  primo  libro  de'  motetti  a  8,  C,  e  8  vod. 

I  e  dati  in  luce.    Venetia.    Angelo  Gardaaau 

1  tbooka  In  the  Augabutg  BibL 

ia  alia  napoletana.    Partiiora  a  partL  VbUow 
.  Uoeo  Muaicale.    (FulsinL) 
'Flama amoroeo  e  bella'  for  6  Toicea.    (Ftom  the  Madzl- 

galL  Ub.  L.  1800.)    In  the  Munioh  HofbibL    (Maiar.) 

'T^tto  fuoro  del  mar'  for  0  voioaa,  alao  4  madtlgalB  and 

8  oanaoni  for  4  Tolooi.    In  the  Berlin  KBnigL  WbL 

(Bltner.) 

Two  Pnlma  for  IS  Toioea  (MS.  l«.7Ga  Ineamplate)  and 

'L'amoroao  glndiaio'  (MS.  19,M2.     Drama  mnileam)L 

In  the  Vienna  HofbibL    (MantnanL)    Some  madri^ali 

(inaoore)inthaBraaael8BlbLi«craJa.  MS.a88L  (FMIa.) 

Madrittl  for  4  Toieaa. 'O  grief.  If  7^  my  grief' (Add.  MBS. 

17,70241),  and  two  oanaoni  for4vaioes.  'Chi  la^igliarda' 

and  'Te  parlo.  tu  me  rldi  '(Add.  MS.  11.804^    In  tha 

BHtlahMuaeu 


In  Oolleetiona  (published  at  Venioe)  :— 

184a  8'unafedaamoroaa:  S'haTwaltruipt*.    Uh.  iiL  di  Madri^Ul 
a  8  Tod  di  C.  de  Bare. 

184a  O  felloe  ooluL  Fkntaaieed  rieerdiarlaSToeldaOinL  Tlboiw 
Uno  da  Tlerole.  AIm  in  the  1681.88-BB-614M7  edlUooi 
of  MadrlgaliaSvooidadiT.  ecoelLantorl.  In  Muaica  Ubre 
primo  a  1  Tod  di  Adr.  Wigliar.  1806.  In  the  187D-7S46  adl- 
tions  of  Ub.  L.  delle  Juatiniane  a  8  voeL  (Sootto.) 
Motet  Ubw  L.  de'  moteitl  a  6  roei  da  dir.  aeeaU.  mviM. 
(Sootto.) 

IBBl.  See  18ia 

1888.  See  1848. 

1867.  Amor  io  Mm  ii  lieto.    UK  It.    MadrlgaH  a  6  Tod  di  a  da 

Bora,  and  in  1608  edition. 
lB6a  See  184a 
1661.  See  184a 
186L  Pander  dloea.    Lib.  ilL  daUa  mnae  a  8  Tod  eompoato  da  dir. 

eeoelLmudoL    (Gaidano.)    And  in  U8B  edition. 

1868.  See  1697. 
1606.  See  1848. 

1808.  See  1640  and  1681. 

160a  O  doloe  sarritA ;  Anchor  cJh'Jo  po—  dire ;  S'lovigKlolnaltra. 

Ia  Bletta  di  tutte  la  mnaioa  iiititdaU  eocona  d^dlTerrf.  a  4 

Tod.    Lib.i. 
1870.  See  184a 
107a  Qoeatodoh'*.    AntaneUlli  I  dold  ft^nttL    UK  L    Madzlgnll 

di  diT.  eooelL  aut4»1  a  8  tooL 
Qnando  madonna.    UK  tL  daUe  VUlotte  alia  NapoMana  a  S 

TooL    (Gardano.) 
ItfTS.  ■  Toio  eriar.  tanto  ortar.    UK  i.  ddle  Juatiniane  a  8  Tod. 
1076.  C9ie  Tal  peregrinar.    Mnaioa  di  Xm.  autorl  illustri  a  8  tooC 

per  Angelo  Gardano  raoodlta.    And  in  1888  edttioD. 
Bercn  moteU  from  B.  D.'a  UK  L :  AdoMO  nuptlalea;  O  Jheam 

C!hriaie;Quamdiruahydropa;  Quid  hoedtaa  ragare :  Bumna 

aomnium ;  Turba  de  Chrlato ;  Undo  Jodielbaa  datar.     oa 

Cantlonea  anaTladme  ^uatnor  Toonm.    (Btfurt^  BavmuB.) 
187&  See  184a 
107a  Tntto  faori  dal  mar.   XMonfo  di  mwlfla  di  divml  a  6  vod. 
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Ub.  L    Alao  In  Mtlodia  olymplaa  dl  dir.  eooelL  mulol. 
mooolta  da  Fletro  FhiUppl.    UU.  IflM.      '  ~~ 


.  Ona  aong  In  Inta  taUatore. 

BarbnTtl  (Stracbuxg). 
.  Da  qnai  bd  erlnl  (a  6[ 

mio  doloTC  (a  5). 

GaUlei. 


si:  Dehl  lai 
Roolmo,  1 


and  1811  cdlUona. 
Noraa  tabnlae  mnaica*.    J.  O. 


k  r  antro  (a  4) ;  Dolor,  M 1 
'     >  dl  Unto.    Vine. 


Oantiamo  donqne  (a  8) ;  Qnando  naaoarti  (a  l^*    lluaioa  dl 
dlreniautorimactil    Lib.  L    ~ 


Wann  una  dla  Henn 
.  mlt  4  " 


fVl 
Zn  dir  alldn  Herr  ateht. 

nan  Maatst,  drxtth.  Joh.  Pablarum 
(IfnnlaL) 
UBS.  BaalMB. 

1MB.  Ogriaf.lf7atmy|rlef(D6k>raalmiodoIar);  Jkalnthanlglit 
[Coma  la  notta).     Tonga'a  Moaiea  ItaaMlplna.  a  4  vooL 
Moa.  5  and  S,  raprlntad  by  Bodd,  18BB. 
inSL  BaalSTL 
inSi  Cba  ral  aaaa  nadriia.    Mnaloala  aaaardtlo  di  Lndorioo  BalU. 

aSToeL 
1MB-8B-B0.  Chi  dlra  mai;   0  doloa  Tlta;   To  ml  fuaL    Gemma 
modcalla.  nvdadd  JUndnar.  (Voribargaa.)   Ub.L.iL.Ui. 
A4Tod. 
lOBL  Baalffra. 

UB8.  Da  qnai  bai  erlni  (a  B).    Mnova  apoclla  amoraaa  (Vlnoentt). 
UM.  SaalSiSL 
UM.  m 

1B07.  Sa  «.) 

18B8.  01  Kd. 

IBOa  Fl  Ina 

V<  It. 


1B08.  D<  na. 

10OB.  M( 

1«U.  8a.  ^^.w. 

18LS.  Baati  aritia  cum  maladizerini  (a  B).     Promptaarii  MnaloL 

Bcfaadaapa.    Furt  S.    Baprintad  In  Oommar'a  Mnaioa  Bao^^ 

ToL  xkIt.  {etna  180Q)* 
leia.  Baa  1087. 
ion.  BaaUB7. 
1698.  Baa  1SB7. 

In  1897,  '▲ll7«irhomnaielova''waalneliidadlnThoa.01ipliaat'a 
'  TkTDorita  Madr1g>la  arTanged  from  tha  original  paiibooka.'  Tha 
gxaoafal '  Chi  la  gaRllarda'  from  tha  Aral  book  of  Gftnaoni  baa  oftan 
baan  raprintad— in  Burner,  UL  316;  Boabj.  iL  106;  Klaaawattar, 
now  S3 ;  Raiamsann,  li.  no.  19;  Wlinner,  no.  92;  and  at  mora  recant 
data  edited  by  W.  B.  Bqnlre,  with  'Viva  aempre.'  TUlotU  for  four 
Toleea  (NoTallo.  1886).  Theae  two,  together  with  three  madrlgab, 
•xainthaflratrolnmeof  Torahi'a^ftairtHtoalaln/taUa.      q^  g^ 

DONATI,  loNATio  (1612-1638),  was  bom  at 
Gasalmaggiore  near  Cremona.  In  1612  he  was 
organist  of  Urbino  Cathedral,  in  1616  and  1619 
maestro  di  cappelU  della  Archiconfratemitk  e 
Accademia  dello  Spirito  Santo  di  Ferrara,  in 
1622  and  1626  maestro  di  cappelU  della  Terra 
di  Casalmaggiore.  In  Lomazzo's  '  Flores  prae- 
stantissimorum  Tirorum,'  Milan,  1626,  Ignatio 
Donati  is  termed  'maestro  di  cappella  of  Novara 
Cathedral'  (Parisini,  iL  67).  In  1629  and  1630 
he  was  organist  of  Lodi  Cathedral,  and  from 
1681  till  1638  maestro  di  cappella  of  Milan 
CaithedraL  Donati  was  probably  organist  of 
Pesaro  Cathedral  before  1612  ;  at  any  rate  it 
was  there,  as  well  as  at  other  places,  that  he 
tried  his  plan  of  making  the  different  voices 
sing  at  a  distance  from  each  other  (Parisini,  iL 
144). 

List  of  works : — 


di 
ito 

ta. 


i.  Ooneartl  eodaaiaatiel  a  1.  9,  S,  4  4  Oon  O  Baaao  per  r  oi«anow 
D'Ign.D.maaatrodioapalla  dello  Spirito  Santo  to  Fenmra.  Opera  V. 
Tanatla.  Gla&VlnoantL  1618.  4to.  FMr  partbooki.  OantoaLand 
TT-  in  Bologna  Lioeo  Mmiaale. 

i.  MotaUi  eonoertatt  a  8  4  6  Toei  eon  Dialoghi.  Salmi  a 
Zietaniadalla&V.  aeon  nBamoeontlntM pari* organo.  D*  Ign.  D. 
aaaaatro  di  oapalla  della  ArehloonfrataimiU  4  AocMiamia  dalto 


Baaao  per  1'  organo.    D*  IflgiL  D.  maaatro  di  oapalla 
Caaal  Maggiore.    Vanatla.    Aleaa.  VinoentL    16^ 
ftnir  Maaace.    Seven  partbooka.    TMxir,  Qninto  a  Bei 

di 
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(PuMal.  IL  171.) 


KV. 


dlD. 


IML  Dokte  MMT  J« 


■ratar  TlMdl  0«laUklMr  OoMvtaa. 

tva.    Ltlpilc. 
(at).    AndT rfgOttHltobw' Ooaagrtm. 


MAltar.) 
MM.  Oolormten*  tekM  tron  Iga.  D.*!  *OoDoart«B  too*  nla* :  O 

•dmitabito  oomnMrdom ;  O  Fllii  IM  tam,rimHmm,  for  Oaato 

otTmtorm.  MiMkm mottoriM pnttt«».  J.A.B«bat.  Vimak- 

fort    (In  BrlUah  Muwniuu) 
Hm  *  Mmm  brvT*  (a  4.  •  TOO*  plana  ai  a  Toe»  pan)  d*  Ignatio  DowkU ' 
now  waa  InolodMl  la  Oonjn^oiil  p«  canto.    PoblkaU  daUa 
Oili)frafli»aakm^aca.    Mllaao.    UUT  Sro.  (^,  g, 

DONI,  Giovanni  Battista,  bom  at  Florence 
About  1598,  studied  Greek,  rhotorio,  poetry, 
And  philosophy  at  Bologna  and  Rome.  He 
Teoeiyed  the  degree  of  dootor  from  the  university 
of  Pisa,  and  was  chosen  to  accompany  Cardinal 
Corsinl  to  Paris  in  1621,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mersenne  and  other  literary 
persons.  On  returning  to  Florence  in  1622,  he 
entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Barberini,  and 
went  with  him  to  Rome,  where  he  became  secre- 
tary to  the  papal  college,  afterwards  accompany- 
ing the  cardinal  to  Paris,  Madrid,  and  back  to 
Borne.  Doni  made  good  use  of  the  opportunities 
that  came  in  hisway  on  these  journeys,  to  acquire 
anezhaustiyeknowledgeof  andentmusic ;  among 
other  things  he  invented,  or  reconstructed,  a 
double  lyre,  which,  in  honour  of  his  patron,  he 
called  'Lyra  Barberina,'  or  ' Amphichord.' 
After  the  death  of  his  brother  he  returned  to 
Florence  about  1640,  when  he  married  and  settled 
down  as  professor  in  the  university  there.  He 
died  in  1647.  In  1635  his  valuable  treatise  on 
the  ancient  Greek  music,  Compendio  del  traUcUo 
de*  generi  e  de*  modi  della  muiiea,  was  published 
at  Rome  ;  and,  as  it  was  an  abstract  of  a  larger 
work,  it  was  completed  by  the  publication  of 
AwMtcusumi  $opra  U  compendio^  etc.,  in  1640. 
Another  book,  D$  praedarUia  musieae  veUris, 
appeared  at  Florence  in  1647,  and  as  late  as 
1768  his  description  of  the  'Lyra  Barberina' 
was  published  at  Florence.  Some  other  treatises 
are  still  in  existence  in  a  MS.  in  the  library  of 
Sta.  Cecilia  in  Rome,  and  a  few  fragmentary  works 
are  mentioned  in  the  QitelUn-Lexikon,       u, 

DONIZETTI,  Gastano,  was  bom  at  Bergamo, 
Nov.  25,  1797  (Riemann  gives  the  29th  as  the 
date)  ;  and  though  he  began  his  career  at  a  very 
early  age,  he  never  achieved  any  important  suc- 
cess until  after  Rossini  had  ceased  to  compose. 
Having  begun  his  studies  at  the  Conservatorio 
of  Naples,  under  Mayr,  he  completed  them  at 
the  Lioeo  Filarmonico  at  Bologna.  His  father, 
originally  a  weaver  by  trade,  wished  him  to  be 
a  teacher,  but  to  avoid  this  he  entered  the  army, 
and  while  quartered  at  Venice  produced,  in  1 818, 
his  first  opera,  '  Enrico  di  Borgogna,'  which  was 
rapidly  followed  by  '  II  Falegname  di  Livonia ' 
(Mantua,  1819).  His  'Nozze  in  villa'  faUed 
in  1820,  but  'Zonude  di  Granata,'  given  at 
Rome  in  1822,  procured  for  the  young  imitator 
of  Rossini  exemption  from  military  service,  and 
the  honour  of  being  carried  in  triumph  and 
crowned  at  the  CapitoL  A  long  series  of  operas, 
(see  below)  was  given  in  Rome,  Naples,  and 


other  dties,  but  the  first  which  oroesed  tb 
mountains  and  the  seas  and  gained  the  ear  of 
all  Europe  was  '  Anna  Bolena,'  given  for  the  first 
time  at  Milan  in  1880.  This  opera,  which  wu 
long  regarded  as  its  composer's  masterpiece,  v&s 
written  for  Pasta  and  Rubini  It  was  in  '  Aniu 
Bolena'  too,  as  the  impersonator  of  Henry  YIII., 
that  Labladie  made  his  first  great  sucoess  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  London.  The  graceful  and 
melodious  '  Eliair  d'  Amore '  was  composed  for 
Milan  in  1882.  '  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  'perhaps 
the  most  popular  of  all  Donizetti's  works,  wag 
written  for  Naples  in  1885,  the  part  of  Edgardo 
having  been  composed  expressly  for  Duprez,  that 
of  Lucia  for  PersianL  Among  other  resulta  of 
its  success  was  the  appointment  of  Donizetti  as 
professor  of  counterpoint  at  the  Real  Collegio  di 
Musica  at  Naples.  The  lively  little  operetta 
called  '  n  Campanello  di  Notte '  was  produced 
in  1886  under  very  interesting  circumstance^ 
to  save  a  Neapolitan  manager  and  his  company 
from  ruin.  '  If  you  would  only  give  us  something 
new  our  fortunes  would  be  made,'  said  one  of  the 
singers.  Donizetti  declared  they  should  hare 
an  operetta  from  his  pen  within  a  week.  But 
where  was  he  to  get  a  libretto  !  He  determined 
himself  to  supply  that  first  necessity  of  the 
operatic  composer ;  and,  recollecting  a  vmudeville 
which  he  had  seen  in  Piiris,  called  '  La  Sonnette 
de  Nmt,'  took  that  for  his  subject,  rearranged 
the  little  piece  in  operatic  form,  and  forthwi^ 
set  it  to  music.  It  is  said  that  in  nine  dajf 
'  the  libretto  was  written,  the  music  composed, 
the  parts  learned,  the  opera  performed,  and  the 
theatre  saved.'  Donizetti  seems  to  have  pes- 
sessedconsiderable  literary  facility.  Hedesi^ied 
and  wrote  the  last  acts  both  of  the  '  Luda '  and 
of '  La  Favorita ' ;  and  he  himself  translated  into 
Italian  the  libretti  of  '  Betly '  and  '  La  Fille  dn 
Regiment. '  Donizetti  had  visited  Paris  in  1 835, 
when  he  produced,  at  the  Th^tre  des  Italiena, 
his  '  Marino  Faliero. '  In  May  1 887  he  was  made 
director  of  the  Collegio  di  Musica  in  succession 
to  ZingarelU.  On  the  refusal  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan censorship  to  allow  the  production  of  his 
'  Poliuto,'  he  went  to  Paris  and  undertook  the 
direction  of  the  Salle  Ventadour,  in  1889  bring- 
ing out  many  of  his  best  works  at  one  or  other 
of  the  lyric  theatres  of  Paris.  ' Lucrezia  Borgia' 
had  been  composed  for  Milan  in  1838.  On  its 
revival  in  Paris  in  1840,  the  'run'  was  out  short 
by  Victor  Hugo,  who,  as  author  of  the  tragedy 
on  which  the  libretto  is  founded,  forbade  the 
representations.  '  Lucrezia  Borgia '  became,  *t 
the  Italian  Opera  of  Paris,  '  La  Rinegata '— the 
Italians  of  Alexander  the  Sixth's  Court  being 
changed  into  Turks.  '  Lucrezia '  may  be  ranked 
with  '  Luda '  and  '  La  Favorita '  among  the  most 
successful  of  Donizetti's  operas.  'I^cia' con- 
tains some  of  the  most  beautiful  melodies  in  the 
sentimental  style  that  its  composer  ever  pt^ 
duced  ;  it  contains,  too,  a  concerted  finale  which 
is  well  designed  and  admirably  dramatia    The 
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favour  with  which  'Lncrezia  Borgia'  lued  to  be 
everywhere  received-  may  be  explained  partly  by 
the  merit  of  the  music,  which,  if  not  of  a  very 
high  order,  is  always  singable  and  tuneful — 
partly  by  the  interest  of  the  story,  partly  also  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  interest  is  divided  be- 
tween four  principal  characters,  so  that  the  cast 
must  always  include  four  leading  singers,  each  of 
whom  is  well  provided  for  by  the  composer.  But 
of  the  great  dramatic  situation,  in  which  a  volup- 
tuous drinking-song  is  contrasted  with  a  funend 
chant,  not  so  much  has  been  made  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  musical  effect,  however, 
would  naturally  be  more  striking  in  the  drama 
than  in  the  opera  ;  since  in  the  former  singing 
is  heard  only  in  this  one  scene,  whereas  in  the 
latter  it  is  heard  throughout  the  opera.  '  Lucrezia 
Borgia '  may  be  said  to  mark  the  distance  half- 
way between  the  style  of  Rossini,  imitated  by 
Donizetti  for  so  many  years,  and  that  of  Verdi, 
which  he  in  some  measure  anticipated:  thus 
portions  of  'Maria  di  Rohan'  (1843)  might 
almost  have  been  written  by  the  composer  of 
'Rigoletto.'  [Not  only  'Poliuto'  (under  the 
name  of  *  Les  Martyrs '),  but  *  La  Fille  du  lUgi- 
ment'  and  '  La  Favorite,'  were  all  brought  out 
in  the  same  year,  1840.]  Jenny  Lind,  Sontag, 
Patti,  Albani,  all  appeared  with  great  success 
in  'La  Figlia  del  Reggimento.'  But  when 
'  La  Fille  du  Regiment '  was  first  brought  out, 
with  Madame  Thillon  in  the  chief  part,  it  pro- 
duced comparatively  but  little  effect  'La 
Favorite,'  on  the  other  hand,  met  from  the  first 
with  the  most  decided  success.  It  is  based  on  a 
very  dramatic  subject  (borrowed  from  a  French 
drama, '  Le  Comte  de  Commingues '),  and  many 
of  the  scenes  have  been  treated  by  the  composer 
in  a  highly  dramatic  spirit.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  it  failed  to  please  Italian  audiences.  In 
London  its  success  dates  from  the  time  at  which 
Grisi  and  Mario  undertook  the  two  principal 
parts.  The  fourth  and  concluding  act  of  this 
opera  is  worth  all  the  rest,  and  is  probably  the 
most  dramatic  act  Donizetti  ever  wrote.  With 
the  exception  of  the  cavatina  '  Ange  si  pur, '  taken 
from  an  unproduced  work,  '  Le  Due  d'Albe,'  and 
the  slow  movement  of  the  duet,  which  was  added 
at  the  rehearsals,  the  whole  of  this  fine  act  was 
composed  in  from  three  to  four  hours.  Leaving 
Paris,  Donizetti  visited  Rome,  Milan,  and  Vienna, 
at  which  last  city  he  brought  out '  Linda  di  Cha- 
mouni,'  and  contributed  a  Miserere  and  Ave 
Maria  to  the  Hofkapelle,  written  in  strict  style, 
and  much  relished  by  the  German  critics.  [He 
received  the  titles  of  Uofcompositeur  and  Gapell- 
meister.]  Then,  coming  bade  to  Paris,  he  wrote 
(1 843) '  Don  Pasqnale'  for  the  Theatre  Italien,  and 
'  Dom  S^bastien '  for  the  Academic.  '  Dom  S^bas- 
tien '  has  been  described  as  'a  funeral  in  five  acts,' 
and  the  mournful  drama  to  which  the  music 
of  this  work  is  wedded  rendered  its  success  all 
but  impossible.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  not 
taoceed.  The  brilliant  gaiety,  on  the  other  hand. 


of  '  Don  Pasquale '  charmed  all  who  heard  it^  as 
did  also  tlie  delightful  acting  and  singing  of 
Grisi,  Mario,  Tamburini,  and  Lablache,  for  whom 
the  four  leading  parts  were  composed.  For  many 
years  after  its  first  production  '  Don  Pasquale ' 
was  always  played  as  a  piece  of  the  present  day  ; 
but  the  singers  and  their  audience  considered 
that  there  was  a  little  absurdity  in  prima  donna, 
baritone,  and  basso  wearing  the  drees  of  every- 
day life ;  and  it  was  usual,  for  the  sake  of 
picturesqueness  in  costume,  to  put  back  the  time 
of  the  incidents  to  the  18th  century.^  'Don 
Pasquale'  and  'Maria  di  Rohan'  (Vienna)  belong 
to  the  same  year ;  and  in  this  last  opera  the 
oompoeer  shows  much  of  that  earnestness  and 
vigour  for  which  Verdi  has  often  been  praised. 
Donizetti's  last  opera,  'Gatarina  Gomaro,'  was 
produced  at  Naples  in  1844,  and  apparently 
made  no  mark.  This  was  his  sixty-third  work, 
without  counting  two  operas  which  were  never 
played  in  his  lifetime.  One  of  these  is  the 
'  Due  d'  Albe,'  composed  to  a  libretto  originally 
meant  by  Scribe,  its  author,  for  Rossini,  but 
which  Rossini  returned  when,  after  'William 
Tell,'  he  resolved  to  write  no  more  for  the 
operatic  stage :  it  was  produced  in  1882  in 
Rome.  Of  Donizetti's  operas,  at  least  two- thirds 
are  quite  unknown  in  England.  Donizetti, 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  was  subject  to 
fits  of  melancholy  and  abstraction  which  became 
more  and  more  intense,  until  in  1845  he  was 
attacked  with  paralysis,  and  in  1847  was  able 
to  return  to  his  native  place,  Bergamo,  where 
he  expired,  April  8,  1848.  Buried  some  little 
distance  outside  the  town,  he  was  disinterred  on 
April  26,  and  reburied  on  Sept.  12,  1876,  in 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  Bergamo,  where  a  monu- 
ment by  Vinoenzo  Vela  was  erected  in  1866. 

The  following  list  of  Donizetti's  operas  is 
probably  not  far  from  complete  ;  the  dates  are 
not  quite  certain  : — 

Bniieo  di  Borgotiuk,  181& 
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1  In  mofre  modem  ttmm  »  nfeotlon  bma  taken  pleoe  in  tmramt  ol 
repreaenting  opens  in  the  proper  ooetume.  even  when  the  aetloa 
takes  pUoe  In  the  preeent  day:  the  popnlaritjr  of  the  yonnger 
Italian  school,  of  Brunean  and  Charpentier,  and  nuuiy  others,  hsa 
not  been  lessened  by  the  everyday  coettune  of  their  chanctars. 
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its*  OQ  !•  mail  bAtta.  Fftria.  1800. 
n  Ihm  d' Albft,  Boom.  UOB. 

Many  biographies  of  Donizetti  exist,  such  as 
7.  Cicconetti's  (1864),  Alborghetti  and  Galli's 
Donizetti^  Mayr  (1875) ;  essays  published  at 
the  time  of  the  centenary  of  the  composer's  birth 
at  Bergamo,  1897  (among  these  an  interesting 
set  of  articles  in  the  Eevista  MuaicaU,  vii.  518), 
etc.  H.  &  E. 

DONNA  DEL  LAGO,  LA.  Opera  in  two  acts, 
founded  on  *  The  Lady  of  the  Lake ' ;  libretto 
by  Tottola,  music  by  Rossini  Produced  at  San 
Carlo,  Naples,  Oct.  4,  1819  ;  in  London,  King's 
Theatre,  Feb.  18,  1828. 

DONT,  Jacob,  violinist,  son  of  Joseph  Valen- 
tine Dont,  a  violoncellist  well  known  and  es- 
teemed in  his  time,  was  bom  at  Vienna,  March  2, 
1815.  Thoroughly  grounded  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatorium  by  Bohm  (one  of  the  teachers  of  Joa- 
'chim)and  Hellmesbei^ger  senior,  he  became  a  very 
capable  player,  though  his  career  as  a  soloist  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  one  of  especial  brilliancy. 
He  obtained  positions  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Burgtheater  (1881)  and  in  the  Imperial  chapel 
(1884),  but  was  more  famous  as  pedagogue  than 
performer,  teaching  at  various  Viennese  institu- 
tions with  great  success.  His  best  work  was 
done  at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium,  though  he 
was  not  appointed  professor  till  1878,  his  pupils 
including  Auer  and  Gregorowitsch.  He  pub- 
lished some  50  works,  amongst  them  '  Studies 
for  the  Violin,'  which  rank,  in  the  opinion  of 
Spohr  and  many  other  authorities,  among  the 
best  written  for  the  instrument.  Died  in  Vienna, 
Nov.  17,  1888.  w.  w.  c. 

DONZELLI,  DoMENico,  was  bom  at  Bergamo 
about  1790,  and  studied  in  his  native  place. 
In  1816  he  was  singing  at  the  Valle  Theatre  in 
Rome.  Rossini  wrote  for  him  the  part  of  Tor- 
valdo,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself.  At 
the  carnival  of  the  next  year  he  sang  at  the  Scala 
in  Milan,  and  was  engaged  for  two  seasons. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Venice  and  Naples^ 
returning  to  Milan,  where  'Elisa  e  Claudio' 
was  written  for  him  by  Mercadante.  He  was 
very  successful  in  1822  at  Vienna,  and  obtained 
an  engagement  at  Paris  for  1824.  There  he 
remained,  at  the  Th^tre  Italien,  until  the  spring 
of  1881.  As  early  as  1822  efforts  had  been 
made,  unsuccessfully,  to  get  him  engaged  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  London.  At  length,  in  1 828, 
he  was  announced  ;  but  did  not  actually  come 
untU  1829 — making  his  first  visit  to  England 
at  the  same  time  with  Mendelssohn.  When  he 
did  appear,  Lord  Mount- Edgcumbe  thought  him 
'a tenor,  with  a  powerful  voice,  which  he  did 
not  modulate  well.'  Another  critic,  in  1830, 
says  of  him,  '  He  had  one  of  the  most  melli- 
fluous, robust,  low  tenor  voices  ever  heard,  a 
voice  which  had  never  by  practice  been  made 
sufficiently  flexible  to  execute  Rossini's  operas 
as  they  are  written,  but  even  in  this  respect  he 
was  accomplished  and  finished,  if  compared  with 


the  violent  persons  who  have  succeeded  him  in 
Italy.  The  volume  of  his  rich  and  sonorous 
voice  was  real,  not  forced.  He  had  an  open 
countenance  and  a  manly  bearing  on  the  stage, 
but  no  great  dramatic  power.'  He  was  re- 
engaged in  1882  and  1888.  In  1834  his  place 
was  taken  by  Rubim.  Returning  to  Italy,  he 
sang  at  various  theatres,  and  in  1841  at  Verona 
and  Vienna.  About  the  end  of  that  year  he 
retired  to  Bologna.  He  was  an  associate  member 
of  the  Accademia  Filarmonica  at  Bologna,  and  of 
that  of  Santa  Cecilia  at  Rome.  He  published  a 
set  of  *  Esercizi  giomalieri,  basati  sull'esperienza 
di  molti  anni'  (Rioordi,  Milan).  He  died  at 
Bologna,  March  81,  1873.  J.  M. 

DOPPEL  FLtJTE  An  open  organ-stop  of 
8 -foot  pitch,  the  pipes  of  which  have  two 
mouths  ;  also  a  stop  having  two  rank  of  pipes. 

DOPPIO,  Ital.  'double.'  Canone  do^, 
'double  canon.'  Doppio  nummerUo,  'double 
the  speed  of  the  preceding.'  Pedale  doppio, 
'  two  parts  in  the  pedals'  (organ  music),  etc. 

DOPPLER,  Albert  Franz,  a  distinguished 
flutist  and  dramatic  composer,  was  bom  at  Lem- 
berg  on  Oct  16,  1821.  His  first  teacher  was 
his  father,  who  later  on  went  as  oboist  to  Wanaw 
and  then  to  Vienna.  He  made  his  d6but  at 
Vienna,  and,  after  several  concert  tours  with  his 
younger  brother  Karl,  joined  the  orchestra  of 
the  Pesth  theatre  as  first  flute  ;  here,  in  1847, 
his  first  opera  '  Benjowski '  was  given,  and  had 
a  considerable  success.  In  1858  he  left  Pesth 
for  Vienna,  where  he  became  first  flute  and 
assistant  conductor  of  the  ballet  at  the  Court 
Opera,  afterwards  rising  to  the  position  of  chief 
conductor  ;  in  1865  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  flute  in  the  Conservatorium,  and  he  died 
at  Baden  (near  Vienna)  on  July  27, 1888.  His 
works  include  the  operas  'Benjowski,'  'Ilka,' 
'Afanasia,'  'Wanda,'  'Salvator  Rosa,'  'Die 
beiden  Husaren,'  'Judith 'and  (in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  and  Erkel)  'Erz^beth,'  the 
comic  ballet  'Maigot,'  produced  at  Berlin  in 
1891,  and  several  overtures,  concertos  for  the 
flute,  etc. 

His  brother,  Karl,  was  bom  at  Lembeig  in 
1 826.  He  early  acquired  remarkable  proficiency 
on  the  flute  under  his  father  and  brother. 
Whilst  still  quite  young,  he  undertook  long 
concert  tours,  often  with  his  brother,  and 
appeared  with  great  success  in  Brussels,  Paris, 
and  London.  He  then  became  conductor  at  the 
National  Theatre  in  Pesth  ;  and  from  1865  to 
1898  was  Hofkapellmeister  in  Stuttgart  He 
has  written  several  Hungarian  operas,  of  which 
'  The  Grenadiers'  Camp '  and  '  The  Son  of  the 
Desert'  are  the  best  known,  and  also  ballets 
and  flute  music. 

Karl's  son,  Arpad,  was  bom  at  Pesth,  June  5, 
1857.  He  studied  at  the  Stuttgart  Conserva- 
torium, wherehe  for  some  timegave  piano-lessons 
until  he  went  to  Now  York  in  1880  to  be  piano 
teacher  in  the  Grand  Conservatorium.     In  1888 
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lie  retunied  to  his  old  poiition  in  Stuttgart,  and 
ainoe  1889  lias  been  choros-master  at  the  Court 
Theatre.  Besides  piano-musio,  songs,  etc ,  he  has 
composed  an  opera,  'Yiel  Larxn  um  Nichts,'  and 
a  Feflt-Ouyertiire,  Suite  in  Bb,  Scherzo,  and  a 
Theme  and  Variations,  all  for  full  orchestra.  H.  b. 
DORIAN,  or  DORIC,  the  first  of  the  'au- 
thentic '  church  modes  or  tones,  from  D  to  D, 
with  its  dominant  A — 


It  resembles  D  minor,  but  with  Bl;  and  no  Ct, 
Many  of  the  old  German  chorales  were  written 
in  this  mode,  such  as' '  Yater  unser ' ;  '  Wir  glau- 
ben  all';  '  Christ  «nserHerrzum  Jordan  kion ' ; 
*  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden.'  For  longer  com- 
positions see  Orlando  Lasso's  5 -part  motet 
'Animam  meam,'  in  Commer's  Musica  Sacra, 
yiii.  No.  20,  and  the  fiigue  in  Bach's  well-known 
Toccata  (B..G.  xv.  p.  142).     See  Modes. 

DORN,  Heinrich  Ludwio  Eomont,  a  very 
oonsiderable  musician  of  modem  Germany,  bom 
at  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  Not.  14,  1804.  His 
turn  for  music  showed  itself  early,  and  was  duly 
encouraged  and  assisted,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere 
with  his  general  education.  He  went  through 
the  curriculum  of  the  Konigsberg  University, 
and  after  visiting  Dresden  (where  he  made 
Weber's  acquaintance)  and  other  towns  of  Ger- 
many, fixed  himself  at  Berlin  in  1824  or  1825, 
and  set  seriously  to  work  at  music  imder  Zelter, 
Klein,  and  L.  Berger,  mixing  in  the  abundant 
intellectual  and  musical  life  which  at  that  time 
distinguished  Berlin,  when  Rahel,  Heine,  Men- 
delssohn, Klingemann,  Marx,  Spontini,  Devri- 
ent,  Moscheles,  Reissiger,  and  many  more,  were 
among  the  elements  of  society.  With  Spontini 
and  Marx  he  was  very  intimate,  and  lost  no 
opportunity  of  defending  the  former  with  his 
pen.  At  Berlin  he  brought  out  an  opera,  '  Die 
Rolandsknappen '  (1826),  with  success.  He  was 
successively  teacher  at  Frankfort,  and  Konigs- 
berg ;  in  1829  he  went  to  Leipzig  in  the  same 
capacity,  and  remained  there  till  1882,  when  he 
took  Krebs's  place  at  Hamburg.  During  this 
time  he  had  the  honour  of  giving  instruction 
in  counterpoint  to  Schumann.  After  leaving 
Leipzig,  his  next  engagements  were  at  the 
theatres  of  Hamburg  and  Riga,  in  the  latter 
place  succeeding  Wagner.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time  he  added  much  teaching  to  his 
regular  duties,  and  exercised  an  excellent  influ- 
ence on  the  musical  life  of  the  places  in  which 
he  lived.  At  Riga  he  remained  till  1843,  when 
he  was  called  to  succeed  C.  Kreutzer  at  Cologne. 
During  the  five  years  of  his  residence  there  he 
was  fdly  occupied,  directing  the  Festivals  of 
1844  and  1847,  founding  the  Rheimsohe  Musik- 
achule  (1845),  and  busying  himself  much  about 
music,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  post  and 
moch teaching.  In  1849hesucceeded  O.  Nicolai 
as  conductor  of  the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin,  in 


ooxgunotbnwithTaubert  This  postheretained 
till  the  end  of  1868,  when  he  was  pensioned  off 
in  favour  of  Eckert,  and  became  a  *  Koniglicher 
Professor.'  He  subsequently  occupied  himself 
in  teaching  and  writing,  in  both  which  capacities 
he  had  a  great  reputation  in  Berlin.  Dom  was 
of  the  Conservative  party,  and  a  bitter  opponent 
of  Wagner.  He  was  musical  editor  of  the  Post^ 
and  wrote  also  in  the  OarterUaube  and  the 
ffausfreimd.  His  account  of  his  career,  Aua 
meinem  Leben  (Berlin,  1870,  2  vols.)  and 
Ostracismits  (ib,  1874),  are  both  valuable  books. 
A  paper  of  his  on  Mendelssohn  appeared  in 
Temple  Bar  for  February  1872.  His  composi- 
tions embrace  ten  operas,  the  names  of  which  are 
as  follows : — 

TH9  IMMnAArMmmk,  BwrMa.  1886 ;  Dl«  Bettterin.  Ptalirtwtf.  1888; 
Abu  KAZ&,  Lsipdf .  1831 ;  Dw  SebSflb  Ton  Pftrla.  BIa.  1838 ;  Dm 
BarsMn  von  BitkUod.  Riga,  1848 ;  Di«  Nibeluiumn.  Barirn.  18M ;  Bin 
Tht  in  RtaalMid,  18B6 :  Dor  BotenUvfer  von  Pinui.  1866 ;  OewltUr 
b«i  SonnKiadMin.  186B;  Amon  Maeht  0»U«t),  Ldpcic.  1890. 

Than  v  alao  many  OMitota«,  a  reqaiam  (1881),  tymphonlM  aad 
other  orchestral  workii.  among  whldi  Um  moat  important  ia '  Slagaa 
faatklinga';  many  i>lanoforta  piaoas,  aoofa,  etc 

As  a  conductor  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  his 
day,  with  every  quality  of  intelligence,  energy, 
tact,  and  industry,  to  fill  that  difficult  position. 
He  died  in  Berlin,  Jan.  10,  1892.  f.  g. 

DORSET  GARDEN  THEATRK  This 
house  was  erected  upon  the  garden  of  a  mansion 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  situate  upon 
the  bank  of  the  Thames  at  the  bottom  of  Sidis- 
burv  Court,  Fleet  Street  Sir  William  (then 
Mr.)  Davenant  had  obtained  a  patent  for  its 
erection  in  1689  and  another  in  1662,  but  from 
various  causes  the  building  was  not  erected  in 
his  lifetime.  His  widow,  however,  built  the 
theatre  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  ;  and  the  Duke's  company,  removing  from 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  opened  it  Nov.  19,  1671. 
It  became  celebrated  for  the  production  of  pieces 
of  which  music  and  spectacle  were  the  most  pro- 
minent features,  amongst  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous were  Davenant's  adaptation  of  Shake- 
speare's 'Macbeth,'  with  Lock's  music,  1672 ; 
Shadwell's  adaptation  of  Shakespeare's  'Tem- 
pest,' with  music  by  Lock,  Humfrey,  and  others, 
1678  ;  Shadwell's  *  Psyche,'  with  music  by  Lock 
and  Draghi,  Feb.  1673-74  ;  Dr.  Davenant's 
'  Circe,'  with  Banister's  music,  1677  ;  and  Lee's 
'Theodosius,'  with  Purcell's  music,  in  1680. 
In  1682  the  King's  and  Duke's  companies  were 
united,  and  generally  performed  at  Drury  Lane ; 
but  operas  and  other  pieces  requiring  a  large 
space  for  stage  effects  were  still  occasionally 
brought  out  at  Dorset  Garden,  amongst  them 
Diyden's  'Albion  and  Albanius,'  with  Grabu's 
music,  1685  ;  ['  The  Fool's  Preferment,'  with 
Purcell's  music,  1688  ;  '  Dioclesian,'  wiUi  Pur- 
cell's music,  1690  ;  '  King  Arthur,'  with  Pur- 
cell's music,  1691  ;  *  The  Fairy  Queen,'  with 
Purcell's  music,  1692 ; '  Epsom  Wells,'  and  'The 
Female  Yirtuosoes,'  with  Purcell's  music,  1698 ; 
'  Don  Quixote,'  paits  1  and  2, 1694] ;  and  Powell 
and  y erbruggen's  '  Brutus  and  Alba, '  with  Daniel 
Purcell's  music,  in  1 697.    In  1 699  the  house  was 
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let  to  WiUiam  Joy,  a  strong  Eentiah  man  styled 
'The  English  Samson,'  and  for  exhibitions  of 
ooiguring,  fencing,  and  even  prize-fighting.  It 
was  again  opened  for  the  performanoe  of  plays 
in  1708,  and  finally  closed  in  Oct  1706.  Alter 
the  demolition  of  the  theatre  the  site  was  suocos- 
sively  oocnpied  as  a  timber  yard,  by  the  New 
Biver  Company's  offices,  and  the  City  Gas 
Works.  An  engraving  showing  the  river  front 
of  the  theatre  was  prefixed  to  Elkanah  Settle's 
Bmpreu  qf  Morocco,  1678,  another,  by  Sutton 
NichoUs,  was  published  in  1710,  and  a  third  in 
the  OerUUman's  MagaziiUf  July  1814.     w.  H.  H. 

DOBUS-GRAS,  Julib  AimAb.     See  Grab. 

DOT  (Fr.  Point;  Ger.  Punkt;  ItaL  Punto), 
A  point  placed  after  a  note  to  indicate  that  its 
length  is  to  be  increased  one  half ;  a  semibreve 
with  the  addition  of  a  dot  being  thus  equal 
to  three  minims,  a  minim  with  a  dot  to  three 
crotchets,  and  so  on. 

So  far  as  regards  rhythm,  this  is  at  the 
present  time  the  only  use  of  the  dot,  and  it  is 
necessitated  by  the  fact  that  modem  notation 
has  no  form  of  note  equal  to  three  of  the  next 
lower  denomination,  so  that  without  the  dot 
the  only  way  of  expressing  notes  of  threefold 
value  would  be  by  means  of  the  bind,  thus 
f=^  instead  of  ^\  ^instead  of  P*,  which 
method  would  greatly  add  to  the  alAculty  of 
reading.  The  sign  itself  is,  however,  derived 
from  Uie  ancient  system  of  'measured  music' 
(mvaica  mensuralis,  about  A.D.  1300),  in  which 
it  exercised  various  functions,  and  where  it  is 
met  with  in  four  forms,  called  respectively 
•point  of  perfection,'  'point  of  alteration,' 
'point  of  division,'  and  'point  of  addition.' 
(See  Point.) 

In  modem  music  the  dot  is  frequently  met 
with  doubled ;  the  effect  of  a  double  dot  is  to 
lengthen  the  note  by  three- fourths,  a  minim 
with  double  dot  (^")  being  equal  to  seven 
quavers,  a  doubly  dotted  crotchet  (T  * ')  to 
seven  semiquavers,  and  so  on.  The  double  dot 
was  the  invention  of  Leopold  Mozart,  who  intro- 
duced it  with  the  view  of  regulating  the  rhythm 
of  certain  adagio  movements,  in  which  it  was 
at  that  time  customary  to  prolong  a  dotted  note 
slightly,  for  the  sake  of  effect  Leopold  Mozart 
disapproved  of  the  vagueness  of  this  method, 
and  therefore  wrote  in  his  Violinschule  (2nd 
edition,  Augsburg,  1769),  'It  would  be  well  if 
this  prolongation  of  the  dot  were  to  be  made 
Tory  definite  and  exact ;  I  for  my  part  have 
often  made  it  so,  and  have  expressed  my  inten- 
tion by  means  of  two  dots,  with  a  proportional 
shortening  of  the  next  following  note.'  His 
son,  Wolfgang  Mozart,  not  only  made  frequent 
use  of  the  double  dot  invented  by  his  father, 
but  in  at  least  one  instance,  namely  at  the 
beginning  of  the  symphony  in  D  written  for 
Hafner,  employed  a  triple  dot,  adding  seven- 
•ighths  to  the  value  of  the  note  which  preceded  it 


The  triple  dot  is  also  employed  by  Mandnlinnlm 
in  the  Overture  to  Camacho's  wedding,  bar  2. 

Dots  following  rests  lengthen  them  to  the 
same  extent  as  when  applied  to  notes. 

In  old  music  a  dot  was  sometimes  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  a  bar,  having  reference  to  tha 
last  note  of  the  preceding  bar  (Ex.  1) ;  this 
method  of  writing  was  not  convenient,  aa  tha 
dot  might  easily  escape  notice,  and  it  is  now 
superseded  by  the  use  of  the  bind  in  sifnilar 
cases  (Ex.  2). 
1 


The  older  way  of  representing  this  was  oo- 
oasionally  revived  by  Brahms  (see  Bind). 

[Handel  and  Bach,  and  other  composers  of 
the  early  part  of  the  18  th  century,  were  acens- 
tomed  to  use  a  convention  which  often  misleads 
modem  students.  In  6-8  or  12-8  time,  where 
groups  of  dotted  quavers  followed  by  semi- 
quavers occur  in  combination  with  triplets,  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  eqmvalent  to  croti^iets 
and  quavers.     Thus  the  passage 

is  played 


not  with  the  semiquaver  sounded  after  the  third 
note  of  the  triplet,  as  it  would  be  if  the  phrase 
occurred  in  more  modem  music] 

When  a  passage  consists  of  alternate  dotted 
notes  and  short  notes,  and  is  marked  sUuxxUo, 
the  dot  is  treated  as  a  rest,  and  the  longer  notes 
are  thus  made  U88  staccato  than  the  shorter  ones. 
Thus  Ex.  8  (from  the  third  movement  of  Beet- 
hoven's Pianoforte  Sonata,  op.  22)  should  be 
played  as  in  Ex.  4,  and  not  as  in  Ex.  5. 


In  all  other  oases  the  value  of  the  dotted  nets 
should  be  scrapuloiisly  observed,  except — in  the 
opinion  of  some  teachers — in  the  case  of  a  dotted 
note  followed  by  a  group  of  short  notes  in 
moderate  tempo ;  here  it  is  sometimes  considered 
allowable  to  increase  the  length  of  the  dotted 
note  and  to  shorten  the  others  in  proportion,  for 
the  sake  of  effect.  (See  Koch,  MusiktUi$A49 
Lexikon,  art  '  Punkt ' ;  Lichtenthal,  Dmanam 
della  Musiea,  art  'Punto.')  Thus  Ex.  • 
would  be  rendered  as  in  Ex.  7. 
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In  view,  howeyer,  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
▼ariety  of  meauB,  such  as  double  dots,  binds,  etc. 
by  which  a  composer  can  express  with  perfect 
Accuracy  the  rhythmic  proportions  which  he 
requires,  it  certainly  seems  advisable  to  employ 
the  utmost  caution  in  making  use  of  such  licences 
as  the  foregoing,  and  in  particular  never  to 
introduce  them  into  movements  the  rhythmical 
character  of  which  is  dependent  on  such  pro- 
gressions of  dotted  notes  as  the  above  example, 
such  for  instance  as  the  fourteenth  of  Beethoven's 
thirty-three  Variations,  op.  120,  or  the  coda  of 
the  Fantasia,  op.  77. 

2.  Besides  the  employment  of  the  dot  as  a 
sign  of  augmentation  of  value,  it  is  used  to 
indicate  ataeecUo,  being  placed  above  or  below 
the  note,  and  written  as  a  round  dot  if  the 
staccato  is  not  intended  to  be  very  marked,  and 
as  a  pointed  dash  if  the  notes  are  to  be  extremely 
short.  [Dash.  ]  As  an  ex  tension  of  this  practice 
dots  are  used  to  denote  the  repetition  of  a  single 
note ;  and  they  are  also  placed  before  or  after 
A  double  bar  as  a  sign  of  the  repetition  of  a  pas- 
sago  or  section.  In  old  music  for  the  clavichord 
they  are  used  as  an  indication  of  the  Beimng* 
[Abbreviations  ;  Bibung.]  f.  t. 

DOTZAUER,  Justus  JoHANN  Fbixdrich,  one 
of  the  greatest  composers,  players,  and  teachers 
of  the  violoncello;  bom  at  Hildburghausen,  June 
20, 1 788.  His  teachers  were  Henschkel,  Gleich- 
mann,  and  Riittinger — a  pupil  of  KitU's,  and 
therefore  only  two  removes  from  J.  S.  Bach. 
For  the  violoncello  he  had  Eriegok  of  Meiningen, 
a  famous  virtuoso  and  teacher.  He  began  his 
career  in  the  Meiningen  court  band,  in  1801,  and 
remained  there  till  1 805.  He  then  went  by  way 
of  Leipzig  to  Berlin,  where  he  found  and  profited 
by  B.  Romberg.  In  1811  he  entered  the  King's 
band  at  Dresden,  and  remained  there  till  his 
retirement  in  1852  ;  until  his  death,  March  6, 
1860,  he  was  occupied  in  playing,  composing, 
editing,  and,  above  all,  teaching.  His  principal 
pupils  were  Eummer,  Drechsler,  0.  Schuberth, 
and  his  own  son,  C.  Ludwig.  His  works  com- 
prise an  opera  ('Graziosa,'  1841),  masses,  a  sym- 
phony, several  overtures,  nine  quartets,  twelve 
concertos  for  violoncello  and  orchestra,  sonatas, 
variations,  and  exercises  for  the  violoncello.  He 
edited  Bach's  six  sonatas  for  violoncello  solo, 
and  left;  an  excellent  Method  for  his  instrument. 

DOUBLE  ^Fr.).  The  old  name  for  'Varia- 
tion,' especially  in  harpsichord  music.  The 
doubles  consisted  of  mere  embellishments  of  the 
original  melody,  and  were  never  accompanied 
by  any  change  in  the  harmoniei.  Examples  are 
VOL.  I 


numerous  in  the  works  of  the  older  masters. 
Handel's  variations  on  the  so^»lled  '  Harmoni- 
ous Blacksmith'  are  called  'Doubles'  in  the 
old  editions.  In  Couperin's  <  Pieces  de  Clavecin, ' 
Book  1,  No.  2,  may  be  seen  a  dance  'Les  Ca- 
naries '  followed  by  a  variation  entitled  '  Double 
des  Canaries,'  and  two  instances  will  also  be 
found  in  Bach's  English  Suites,  the  first  of  which 
contains  a  'Courante  avec  deux  Doubles'  and 
the  sixth  a  sarabands  with  a  double.  The  term 
is  now  entirely  obsolete.  (2)  In  combination 
the  word  *  double '  is  used  to  indicate  the  octave 
below  ;  thus  the  '  double-bass '  plays  an  octave 
below  the  ordinary  bass,  or  violoncello ;  a 
'double'  stop  on  the  organ  is  a  stop  of  the 
pitch  known  as  16 -foot  pitch  (see  Organ),  an 
octave  below  the  '  unison '  stops.  ['  The  notes 
below  Gam-ut  are  called  double  Kotes,  as  Double 
F,  fa,  ut,  Double  £,  la,  mi,  and  as  being  Eights  or 
Diapasons  to  those  above  Gam-ut.'  Play  ford's 
IiUrod,  to  the  SkUl  qf  Mu9ick,  p.  8.]    (3)  Tha 


notes  in  the  bass  octave  from 


are  often  spoken  of  by  organ-builders  as  double 
G,  double  F,  etc.  (4)  The  word  is  applied  to 
singers  who  under-study  a  part  in  a  vocal  work« 
so  as  to  replace  the  regular  performer  in  case  of 
need  ;  and  those  who  undertake  two  parts  in 
the  same  play  and  said  to  'double'  one  with 
the  other.  s.  P. 

DOUBLE  BARS  divide  a  piece  or  a  movement 
into  main  sections,  and  when  accompanied  by 
dots  indicates  that  the  section  on  the  same  side 
with  the  dots  is  to  be  repeated. 
0)  (8)  («) 


The  double  bar  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
older  examples  of  the  symphony  or  sonata.  In 
the  first  movement  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  the 
first  section,  which  is  then  repeated,  and  is 
followed  by  the  working  out,  or  Duref^fiihrung, 
In  the  symphonies  befbre  Beethoven,  and  in 
Beethoven's  own  earlier  sonatas,  the  second 
section  was  often  repeated  as  well  as  the  first. 
In  the  minuet,  or  scherzo,  with  trio,  both  sec- 
tions of  each  are  repeated,  and  then  after  the 
trio  the  minuet  is  g^ven  again  without  the  re- 
petition&  [It  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  double 
bar  may  be  placed  anywhere  in  the  measure, 
without  affecting  its  value.] 

DOUBLE  BASS  (Ital.  ConMbasso  or  VidoneS 
is  the  largest  of  the  stringed  instruments  playea 
with  a  bow.  [It  was  almost  certainly  in  use 
before  the  days  of  Michele  Todini,  for  whom  the 
honour  of  its  invention,  in  the  year  1670,  is 
sometimes  claimed.]  In  its  forms  it  has  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  older  gamba,  or  viol, 
tribe,  viz.  the  flat  instead  of  the  arched  back, 
and  the  slanting  shoulder ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  the  four  comers,  the  /-holes,  and 
in  every  respect  the  belly  of  the  violin,  thua 
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appearing  to  be  a  oombinatioii  of  the  gamba  and 
the  violin,  and  therefore  probably  of  a  date 
posterior  to  both. 

The  doable  bass  was  originally  mounted  with 
three  strings  only,  toned  thus  (a).  At  the 
present  time,  however,  basses  with  four  strings, 
toned  thos  (6),  are  osed  by  all,  except  the 
Italian.  (a)    Bnglidi.       (b) 


8val 

Italian  and  some  English  players,  who  still 
prefer  the  three-stringed  instrument  on  aoooont 
of  its  greater  sonority.  For  orchestral  playing, 
however,  the  fourth  string  has  become  an 
absolute  necessity,  since  modem  composers  very 
frequently  use  the  contra  £  and  F  in  obbligato 
passages.  In  England,  up  to  a  recent  period, 
a  phrase  like  that  which  opens  Mendelssohn's 
'  Meeresstille '  (c),  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
fourth  string  and  the  consequent  impossibility 
of  producing  the  low  F,  had  to  be  alt^«d  to  the 
octave  (d).      This  and  other  similar  musical 


Srabaasa.     ^ 

barbarities  were  committed,  until  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  the  sensible  plan  was  adopted  of  having 
half  the  number  of  the  basses  with  four,  and 
the  other  half  with  three  strings,  thus  avoiding 
the  mutilation  of  phrases  like  the  above,  with- 
out sacrificing  the  greater  richness  of  tone  which 
is  claimed  for  the  three-stringed  instrument. 

If  the  violin  is  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  the 
double  bass  is  its  foundation.  To  it  is  given 
the  lowest  part,  on  which  both  harmony  and 
melody  rest  The  English  term  <  double  bass ' 
has  probably  been  applied  to  the  instrument 
because  it  o^n  doubles  in  the  lower  octave  the 
bass  of  the  harmony,  given  to  the  bass  voice, 
the  violoncello,  the  bassoon,  or  some  other  in- 
strument. In  a  similar  way  the  82-foot  stop 
of  the  organ  is  termed  double  diapason  because 
it  doubles  a  16-foot  diapason  in  the  lower  octave. 

This  doubling  of  the  bass  part  was  for  a  long 
time,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  sole  function  of 
the  double  bass,  and  it  is  only  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century  that  we  meet,  in  the 
scores  of  Haydn,  and  more  frequently  in  those 
of  Beethoven,  with  independent  double-bass 
passages.  The  double  bass  from  its  very  nature 
— its  tone,  when  heard  alone,  being  somewhat 
rough,  and  its  treatment,  owing  to  its  laige 
dimensions,  very  difficult  —  is  essentially  an 
orchestral  rather  than  a  solo  instrument,  and 
as  such  it  is  with  the  violin  the  most  important 
and  indispensable  one.  The  solo  performances 
of  Bottesini  and  a  few  other  celebrated  double- 
bass  players,  are  exceptions  which  prove  the 
role  for  any  one  who  has  heard  them.  In  fact 
these  virtuosi  did  not  play  on  f^ll-sized  double 
basses,  but  used  the  basso  di  camera,  an  instru- 
ment of  considerably  smaller  dimensions. 


As  dooble-bass  players  Dragonetti,  Miiller^ 
and  Bottesini,  had  the  greatest  reputation. 
Most  of  the  great  Italian  violin-makers,  from 
Qaspar  di  Sal6  downwards,  have  made  double 
basses  of  various  sizes,  a  &ir  number  of  whioh 
are  still  extant.  P.  D. 

DOUBLE  BASSOON  (It  CofUrxrfagotto ;  Fr. 
CorUreUuson ;  Oer.  CofUrc^fcigoU,  Doppd/agoU), 
The  contrafagotto  or  double  bassoon,  in  pitoli 
an  octave  below  the  ordinary  bassoon,  is  not  by 
any  means  a  new  instrument ;  but  the  older  in- 
struments were  of  feeble  rattling  tone,  rendered 
unwieldy  by  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  the 
Bb  of  the  82-foot  octave.  It  has  been  con- 
siderably improved  by  Herr  Haseneierof  Coblenz^ 
and  subsequently  by  the  writer,  who  has  intio- 
duced  it  into  English  orchestras. 

The  double  baasoon  as  made  on  the  writer's 
design  by  Haseneier  consists  of  a  tube  16  feet 
4  inches  long,  truly  conical  in  its  bore,  enlarging 
from  ^  inch  diameter  at  the  reed  to  4  inches 
at  the  belL  It  is  curved  four  times  on  itself 
for  convenience  of  manipulation,  so  that  the 
length  of  the  instrument  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  tiie  ordinary  bassoon.  Its  extreme  compass 
is  three  octaves,  from  0,  upwards  to  ^ — see 
example  (a).  Its  ordinary  range,  however, 
should  be  limited  to  the  tenor  g,  the  notes  above 
this  being  rather  difficult  to  produce. 

It  possesses  every  semitone  of  the  diatonio 
scale  throughout  its  compass,  and  is  therefore 
able  to  play  in  any  key  with  moderate  facility. 
The  scale  is  founded  on  the  octave  harmonic^ 
and  continued  by  means  of  the  twelfth.  From 
G,  to  F,  (6),  only  a  single  sound  is  obtained  by 
each  key.  Between  the  latter  note  and  its 
double  octave  (e),  the  same  fingering  produces 
two  sounds  of  an  octave,  simply  by  change  of 
embouchure  and  greater  pressure  of  wind.  With 
ihe/t  a  new  hannonic  sound  b^ns,  using  the 
fingering  of  the  Bfi,  and  again  increasing  the 
wind-pressure.  Seven  semitones  thus  procured 
carry  the  tone  up  to  the  ^  above  (d),  which  is 
the  fourth  0  inclusive  from  the  foundation  note. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  orchestral  part 
for  this  instrument,  like  that  of  the  double 
bass,  is  always  written  an  octave  higher  than 
the  real  sound,  to  avoid  ledger -lines ;  the 
following  examine  gives  the  actual  notes : — 
(a)  ♦       Q>)  (c)  M)    ^ 


The  holes  fh>m  which  the  sound  issues  are  of 
graduated  size,  increasing  downwards  with  the 
size  of  the  bore.  They  are  placed  as  a  rule  in 
their  correct  positions,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  proper 
portion  of  tobe  corresponding  to  the  elevation 
of  the  note.  Mechanism  is  adapted  to  thein» 
to  bring  them  within  reach  of  the  fingers.  To 
enable  the  player  to  distingoish  what  are  called 
*open'  from  dosed  holes^  a  difiersnt  shape  is 
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giyen  to  the  terminations  of  the  leyere.  The 
first  three  fingers  of  each  hand,  which  have  to 
keep  closed  ^e  six  open  notes  of  the  ordinary 
bassoon,  fall  into  saddle- 
shaped  recesses  worked 
in  the  brass  of  the  key  ; 
whereas  the  two  little 
fingers  and  the  thumbs 
touch  the  cushion-shaped 
surface  of  keys  similar 
to  those  used  on  other 
wind  instruments.  It 
is,  in  consequence,  very 
easy  for  any  person  ac- 
customed to  the  ordinary 
bassoon  to  adapt  his 
playing  to  this.  The  ■ 
saddle-shape  of  the  key 
also  serves  to  support 
the  upper  joints  of  the 
finger,  and  to  throw  the 
labour  of  closing  the 
hole  more  on  the  power- 
ful muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm than  on  the  weaker 
fiibric  of  the  hand  itself. 

[The  instrument  cor- 
responding to  the  fore- 
going description  and 
illustration  is  of  the  type 
resulting  from  the  work 
of  Herr  Haseneier  and 
Dr.  Stone.  The  older 
instruments  were  both 
unwieldy  and  ill-propor- 
tioned, the  finger-holes, 

although  spaced  as  far  apart  as  possible,  being 
too  close  for  acoustical  requirements.  These 
defects  probably  account  for  the  instrument 
having  gone  so  much  out  of  use,  as  referred  to 
below.  A  few  of  this  type  are  still  in  use,  but 
the  tone  of  the  different  notes  is  unequal  com- 
pared with  those  on  Dr.  Stone's  model.  The 
objection  has  been  made  against  the  latter, 
however,  that  its  tone  is  too  'open,'  lacking 
something  of  the  characteristic  'closeness'  of 
the  bassoon  quality,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  on  it  a  good  piano.  There  has  now 
come  into  use  a  model  brought  out  by  Heckel, 
of  Biebrich-am-Bhein,  in  wMch  the  advantages 
of  modem  key-mechanism  are  combined  with 
the  general  bore  and  proportions  of  the  old 
double-bassoon.  The  notes  are  equal  in  char- 
acter, but,  the  calibre  being  less  than  on  Dr. 
Stone's  instrument,  the  tone  is  less  broad.  The 
oompasB  downwards  extends  to  the  Bb  of  the 
82-foot  octave. 

A  demi-contra-fagotto  is  also  made,  standing 
in  F,  and  therefore  intermediate  in  pitch  be- 
tween the  ordinary  bassoon  and  the  double- 
bassoon. 

A  double-bassoon  in  Eb  of  brass,  is  also  made. 
It  is  especially  suitable  for  large  military  bands, 


and  by  its  use  the  reed  tone  is  carried  down  to 
D  of  file  16-foot  octave. — D.  J.  B.1 

Although  this  instrument  was  formerly  used 
in  military  bands,  and  was  played  at  the  first 
Handel  commemoration  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
it  had  gone  completely  out  of  use  untU  the 
Handel  Festival  of  1 8  7 1 .  It  is,  however,  abun- 
dantly written  for  by  the  great  masters.  Haydn 
gives  it  an  important  part  in  the  '  Creation,'  the 
Passion  music,  and  other  of  his  works.  Mozart 
uses  it  in  a  nonet  for  wind  instruments  (already 
mentioned  under  Clarinjet),  as  also  does  Spohr 
in  a  similar  combination.  Beethoven  employs  it 
largely  in  his  greatest  works.  It  reinforces  the 
March  in  the  finale  of  the  0  minor  symphony, 
takes  a  leading  part  in  the  choral  symphony,  and 
in  the  Grand  Mass  in  D.  It  also  appears  in  the 
overture  to  'King  Stephen,'  and  has  obbligato 
passages  in  the  grave-diggingsceneof '  Fidelio' — 
iipropos  of  which  see  a  characteristic  anecdote  in 
Thayer's  Beethoveny  ii  288.  Mendelssohn  intro- 
duces it  in  his  overture  'The  Hebrides,'  in  his 
re-orchestration  of  Handel's  Dettingen  Te  Deum, 
in  the  Reformation  symphony,  and  elsewhere. 
In  all  cases  it  forms  a  grand  bass  to  the  reed 
band,  completing  the  16-foot  octave  with  the 
six  lowest  notes  wanting  on  three -stringed 
double  basses.  [A  characteristic  instance  of 
its  use  is  in  Brahms's  variations  on  a  theme  of 
Haydn.]  w.  h.  s. 

DOUBLE  CHANT,  a  chant  equal  in  length 
to  two  single  chants,  and  covering  two  verses  ; 
peculiar  to  the  English  Church,  and  not  intro- 
duced till  after  the  Restoration.  [Chant, 
p.  602.1 

DOUBLE  CONCERTO,  a  concerto  for  two 
solo  instruments  and  orchestra,  as  Bach's  for 
two  harpsichords,  for  two  violins,  Mozart's  for 
violin  and  viola  (Eochel,  864)  ;  Mendelssohn's 
(MS.)  for  piano  and  violin ;  and  Brahms's 
(op.  102)  for  violin  and  violoncello. 

DOUBLE  COUNTERPOINT  is  the  accom- 
paniment  of  a  subject  or  melody  by  another 
melody,  so  contrived  as  to  be  capable  of  use 
either  below  or  above  the  original  subject.  See 
Imvertibls  Counterpoint. 

DOUBLE  FLAT.  If  the  flat  lowers  a  note 
by  a  semitone,  the  double  flat  lowers  it  by  two. 
'The  sign  for  the  double  sharp  is  abbreviated,  but 
that  for  the  double  tfat  remains  simply  ^^,  the 
corrective  to  which  is  either  tib  or  b  at  pleasure. 
On  keyed  instruments  the  double  flat  of  a  note 
is  treated  as  identical  with  a  note  a  whole  tone 
lower  than  the  unflattened  note  : — thus  Abb  » 
Gt) ,  Cbb  =  Bb.  The  French  term  iadmtble  himol; 
the  German  one  doppd-B.  The  German  nomen- 
clature for  the  notes  is  Eses,  Asas,  Deses,  etc  In 
order  to  obtain  a  single  sign  for  the  double  flat, 
Mr.  Ross,  of  Messrs.  Novello's,  devised  two  new 
signs,  one  of  which  was  adopted  by  the  firm ; 
it  resembles  two  flats  placed  so  closely  together 
that  they  overlap,  and  whether  it  be  convenient 
for  the  printers  or  not,  it  is  a  very  doubtftil 
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adyantage  for  those  who  hare  to  read  the  musio. 
See  Mu8,  Assoc  Proceedings^  1890,  p.  101. 

DOUBLE  FUGUE,  a  common  term  for  a 
fogae  on  two  subjects,  in  which  the  two  start 
together,  as  in  the  following  for  organ  by 
Sebastian  Bach  (B.-G.  xxxviii^.  19). 


or  in  D.  Scarlatti's  harpsichord  fhgne  in  D 
minor :  or  Handel's  organ  fiigae,  quoted  under 
OOUNTBR-SUBJECT,  p.  624a.  o. 

DOUBLE  SHARP  raises  a  note  by  two  semi- 
tones,  and  is  denoted  by  a  x  probably  in  abbre- 
Tiation  otft'  It  is  singular  that  the  sign  should 
be  a  less  complicated  one  than  that  for  the 
single  sharp.  On  instruments  tuned  in  equal 
temperament  Cx=Dt;,  Ex  =Ftf,  etc.  The 
French  call  it  double  diisCf  and  Uie  Germans 
doppelkrem.  The  Germans  call  the  notes  Cisis, 
Fisis,  Gisis,  etc. 

DOUBLE  STOPPING  is  sounding  on  the 
violin  or  other  instrument  of  that  tribe  two  notes 
simultaneously.  Such  notes  are  termed  *  double 
stops.'  An  ' open  note '  is  produced  by  merely 
striking  the  stringwith  the  bow  without  touching 
it  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand — so  that  the 
string  vibrates  in  its  whole  length.  A  '  stopped 
note '  is  a  note  produced  by  putting  a  finger  of 
the  left  hand  on  the  string,  so  that  the  vibration 
of  the  string  is  '  stopped '  at  a  certain  point. 

Strictly  speaking,  IJie  term  *  double-stopping ' 
ought  only  to  be  applied  to  the  simultaneous 
sounding  of  two  *  stopped '  notes  ;  it  is,  however, 
indiscriminately  used  for  any  double  sounds, 
whether  produced  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the 
open  strings.  The  playing  of  double  stops  is  one 
of  the  most  difiicult  parts  of  the  technique  of  the 
violin.  p.  D. 

DOUBLE  TONGUEING,  a  method  of  arti- 
cnlation  applicable  to  the  flute,  the  oomet-k- 
pistons,  and  some  other  brass  instruments.  The 
oboe,  bassoon,  and  clarinet,  are  susceptible  only 
of  single  tongueing,  which  signifies  Uie  starting 
of  the  reed-vibrations  by  a  sharp  touch  from  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  similar  to  the  percussion  action 
in  harmoniums.  It  requires  long  practice  to 
give  the  necessary  rapidity  to  the  tongue  muscles 
oo-operating  for  this  end.  Single  tongueing  is 
phonetically  represented  by  a  succession  of  the 
lingual  letter  T,  as  in  the  word  'rat- tat- tat.' 
Double  tongueing  aims  at  alternating  the  lingiio- 
dental  explosive  T  with  another  explosive 
consonant  produced  differently,  such  as  the 
linguo- palatals  D  or  K,  thus  relieving  the 
muscles  by  alternate  instead  of  repeated  action. 
The  introduction  of  the  mouthpiece  into  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  itself  prevents  such  an 
alternation  in  the  three  instrumentsabove  named, 
but  it  is  possible  in  the  flute  and  comet.  Any 
Intermediate  vowel  sound  may  be  employed. 


The  words  commonly  recommended  for  double 
tongueing  are  'tucker'  or  'ticker.'  Triple 
tongueing  is  also  possible  ;  and  even  four  blows 
of  the  tongue  against  the  teeth  and  palate  have 
been  achieved  and  termed  quadruple  tongueing. 
Indeed  the  system  may  be  farther  extended  by 
employing  words  such  as  '  Tikatakataka,'  in 
which  dental  and  palatal  explosives  are  judi- 
ciously alternated. 

[The  term  'double-tongued'  is  applied  to 
certain  reed  stops  on  the  organ  which  have  two 
tongues  instead  of  one.]  w.  H.  8. 

DOUBLE  TOUCH.     See  Organ. 

DOUBLES.  The  name  given  by  change- 
ringers  to  changes  on  five  bells,  from  the  fact 
that  two  pairs  of  bells  change  places  in  each 
successive  change.  o.  a.  w.  t. 

DOWLAND,  John  (1568-1626),  lutenist 
and  composer,  is  said  by  Fuller,  on  hearsay 
evidence,  to  have  been  a  native  of  Westminster.^ 
He  has  been  claimed  as  an  Irishman,  on  the 
strength  of  the  dedication  of  a  song  in  his 
'  PilgrimesSolace '  (1 6 1 2)  'to  my  loving  countrey- 
man,  Mr.  John  Forster  the  younger,  merchant  of 
Dublin  in  Ireland,'  but  the  evidence  is  decidedly 
inconclusive.  His  birth  must  have  taken  place 
in  1568,  for  in  his  '  Observations  belonging  to 
Lute-playing,'  which  appeared  in  hissonBobot'a 
'Yarietie  of  Lute-Lessons'  (1610)  he  refers  to 
Hans  Gerle's  '  Booke  of  Tableture,'  printed  1588, 
and  adds  '  myselfe  was  borne  but  thirty  yeares 
after  Hans  Gerles  Booke  was  printed,'  while  in 
his  'Pilgrimes  Solace,'  which  appeared  in  1612, 
he  says:  'I  am  now  entered  into  the  fiftieth 
yeare  of  mine  age.'  Nothing  is  known  as  to 
his  education,  but  before  he  was  twenty  he  was 
in  the  service  of  Sir  Henry  Cobham,  who  in 
1579  succeeded  Sir  Amyas  Panlet  as  English 
Ambassador  at  Paris.  In  a  remarkable  letter 
written  from  Nuremberg  on  Nov.  10,  1595,  to 
Sir  Robert  Cecil  (printed  in  voL  v.  of  the 
Calenda/r  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisburifs  Papers 
ait  Hatfield,  and  again  with  elucidations  in  the 
Musical  Tijnes  for  Deo.  1896  and  Feb.  1897) 
Dowland  says  that  in  1580  he  was  in  Faris 
with  Sir  Henry  Cobham,  where  he  fell  in  with 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  named  Smith,  with 
Richard  Verstigan,  the  poet  and  author  of  the 
Jiestitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence^  Richard  or 
Thomas  Morris  or  Morrice,  a  member  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  who  fled  to  Douay  in  1582  and 
afterwards  went  to  Rome,  and  one  Morgan,  by 
whom  he  was  persuaded  to  become  a  Roman 
Catholic.  He  seems  to  have  returned  to  England 
with  Sir  Henry  Cobham  (who  was  readied 
in  1583)  and  probably  shortly  after  this  mar- 
ried. On  July  5,  1588,  he  was  admitted  (from 
Christ  Church,  Oxford)  Mus.Bac  and  some  time 
before  1597  he  received  the  same  degree  at 


1  TlM  BtetaBMnta  In  Btaar^  qu^m  ItHkm  (UL  tSBH  am  t»  Wt 
Mnf  a  MD  of  John  Johnaon.  BBd  tn  tiM  MTviM  of  Sir  G«a«i»  Qmv. 
•TO  ToMounte,  and  haif  ben  nuMle  from  »  mlwiaiMng  «(  <m 
arttolMO&DowlMadiatlMi(MeamM«tel>MilSMM^  V^ 
1807. 
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Oambridge,  though  there  is  no  record  of  the 
degree  at  the  latter  UiiiTersity.  On  the  death 
of  John  Johnson,  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
mnsicians,  which  probably  took  place  about 
1594,  Dowland  '  became  an  humble  suitor  for 
his  place/  but  unsuccessfully,  for  (as  he  says) 
'my  religion  was  my  hindrance;  whereupon 
my  mind  being  troubled,  I  desired  to  get  be- 
yond the  seas.'  He  was  invited  to  Germany 
by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  obtained  the 
necessary  licence  to  trayel  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Sir  Robert 
CeciL  His  wanderings  may  be  told  in  his  own 
words :  '  When  I  came  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick he  used  me  kindly  and  gave  me  a  rich 
chain  of  gold,  £23  in  money,  with  velyet  and 
satin  and  gold  lace  to  make  me  apparell,  with 
promise  that  if  I  would  serve  him  he  would 
give  me  as  much  as  any  prince  in  the  world. 
From  thence  I  went  to  the  Lantgrave  of  Hessen, 
who  gave  me  the  greatest  welcome  that  might 
be  for  one  of  my  quality,  who  sent  a  ring  into 
England  to  my  wife,  valued  at  £20  sterling, 
and  gave  me  a  great  standing  cup  with  a  cover 
gilt,  foil  of  dollars,  with  many  great  offers  for 
my  service.  From  thence  I  had  great  desire 
to  see  Italy  and  came  to  Venice  and  from  thence 
to  Florence,  where  I  played  before  the  Duke 
and  got  great  favours.'  At  the  Court  of 
Brunswick  he  became  acquainted  with  Gregory 
Howet  of  Antwerp,  and  at  that  of  the  Landgrave 
with  Alessandro  Orologio  ;  at  Venice  he  made 
friends  with  Giovanni  Crooe.  Dowland's  aim 
in  going  to  Italy  was  to  study  with  Luca 
Marenzio,  who  wrote  to  him  a  letter  dated 
Rome,  July  13,  1595,  which  is  printed  in  Dow- 
land's 'First  Books  of  Songes'  (1597).  But  the 
journey  to  Rome  seems  to  have  been  interrupted 
at  Florence,  where  he  fell  in  with  a  number  of 
English  recusants,  the  chief  of  whom  was  a  son 
of  Sir  John  Scudamore,  of  Kentchurch,  who  was 
at  one  time  in  Spain  in  the  company  of  Father 
Parsons.  In  spite  of  a  promise  that  he  '  should 
have  a  large  pension  of  the  Pope,  and  that  his 
Holiness  and  all  the  Cardinals  would  make 
wonderful  much  of  him,  Dowland  appears  to 
have  taken  alarm  at  finding  himself  in  the 
company  of  men  whose  methods  were  treason- 
able to  Elizabeth  and  her  Government.  He 
longed  to  see  his  wife  and  children  'and  got 
me  by  myself  and  wept  heartily  to  see  my 
fortune  so  hard  that  I  should  become  servant  to 
the  greatest  enemy  of  my  prince,  country,  wife, 
children,  and  friends,  for  want.  And  to  make 
me  like  themselves,  God  knoweth  I  never  loved 
treason  nor  treachery,  nor  never  knew  of  any, 
nor  never  heard  any  mass  in  England,  which  I 
find  is  great  abuse  of  the  people,  for,  on  my 
soul,  I  understand  it  not.'  By  way  of  Bologna 
and  Venice,  Dowland  returned  to  Nurembwg, 
whence  he  wrote  (on  Nov.  10,  1595)  the  letter 
to  Cecil  from  which  the  above  quotations  are 
taken.     In  this  docoment  he  gives  much  infer* 


mation  as  to  <  the  viUany  of  these  most  wicked 
priests  and  Jesuits '  and  thanks  God  that  he  has 
'  both  forsaken  them  and  their  religion,  which 
tendeth  to  nothing  but  destruction.'  Whether 
the  letter  had  any  immediate  result  on  Dowland's 
fortunes  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  nevrs  he 
gave  of  the  movements  of  the  English  Catholics 
in  Italy  was  probably  of  small  value,  but  the 
writer's  protestations  as  to  his  religions  views 
may  have  smoothed  the  way  for  his  return.  In 
1 596  some  lute  pieces  by  him  appeared  in  Barley's 
'New  Booke  of  Tableture,'  apparently  without 
his  authority,  for  in  his  '  First  Booke  of  Songes 
or  Ayres  of  Foure  Partes  with  Tableture  for  Qie 
Lute,'  which  was  published  by  Peter  Short  in 
1597,  he  alludes  to  '  divers  lute  lessons  of  mine 
lately  printed  without  my  knowledge,  false  and 
unperfect '  The  '  First  Booke  of  Songes '  achieved 
immediate  success,  and  a  second  edition  appeared 
in  1600,  a  third  in  1606,  a  fourth  in  1608,  and 
a  fifth  in  1618.  In  1598  Dowland  contributed 
some  eulogistic  verses  to  Giles  Famaby's  '  Can- 
zonets,' and  in  the  same  year  his  fame  was 
celebrated  in  Richard  Bamfield's  sonnet  (some- 
times attributed  to  Shakespeare)  '  To  his  friend 
Maister  R.  L. ,  in  praise  of  Musique  and  Poetrie ' : 

If  Mnsiqae  and  sweet  Poetrie  agree. 
As  they  miiBt  needes  (the  Sister  and  the  BrotherX 
Then  must  the  Love  be  great,  twixt  thee  and  mee. 
Because  thou  loY'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Dowlemd  to  thee  is  deare ;  whose  heavenlj  tuch 
Upon  the  Lute,  doeth  ravish  huuudne  sense : 
Spenttr  to  mee ;  whose  deepe  Conceit  is  such, 
As,  passing  all  Conceit,  needs  no  defence. 
Thou  loY'st  to  heare  the  sweete  melodious  sound. 
That  Phaitnu  Lute  f  the  Queen  of  Musique)  makes : 
And  I  in  deepe  Delight  am  chiefly  drownd. 
When  as  himselfe  to  sin^ng  he  betakes. 
One  Ood  is  God  of  Both  (as  Poets  &igneX 
One  Knight  loves  Both,  and  Both  in  thee  remains. 

On  Not.  11,  1598,  Dowland  was  appointed 
latenist  to  Christian  IV .  of  Denmark  at  the  yery 
large  salary  of  500  dalers  per  annum — a  sum 
that  rivalled  the  salaries  of  the  high  officers  of 
the  state.  In  1599  a  sonnet  by  him  appeared 
in  Richard  Alison's  Paalms,  In  the  following 
year  he  published  his  '  Second  Booke  of  Songes 
or  Ayres,  of  2.  4.  and  5.  parts,'  dedicated  to 
Lucy,  Countess  of  Bedford,  and  with  a  preface 
dated  'From  Helsingnoure  in  Denmarke,  the 
first  of  June.'  In  the  same  year  he  received  an 
extra  payment  of  600  dalers  from  Christian,  the 
autograph  receipt  for  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Copenhagen  Archives,  and  has  been  printed  in 
A.  Hammerich-Elling's  Musiken  ved  Christian 
den  Fjerdea  iTe/ (Copenhagen,  1892).  In  1601 
he  was  decorated  and  presented  with  the  King's 
portrait,  and  in  the  same  year  he  came  to  Eng- 
land to  buy  musical  instruments  of  the  value  of 
800  dalers.  In  1603  appeared  his  'Third  and 
Last  Booke  of  Songs  or  Aires,'  in  the  dedication 
of  which  he  alludes  to  his  being  still  abroad. 
In  1605  he  was  again  in  England,  where  he 
published  his  'Laohrymae,  or  Seven  Teares, 
figured  in  seaven  passionate  Pavans,'  for  instru- 
ments, dedicated  to  Anne  of  Denmark.    It  seems 
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from  the  preface  to  this  work  that  he  had  been 
driren  back  by  storms  on  his  return  to  Denmark, 
and  forced  to  winter  in  Ehigland.  But  the 
Danish  Archives  show  that  his  conduct  at 
Copenhagen  had  not  been  satisfactory.  In  spite 
of  frequent  adyances  of  money  and  ah  attempt 
to  help  him  by  giving  him  the  charge  and  educa- 
tion of  one  of  the  choristers  *  to  teach  and  in- 
struct upon  the  lute/  he  was  finally,  on  Feb. 
24,  1606,  when  Christian  was  absent  at  Bruns- 
wick, dismissed  from  the  King's  service,  and  at 
his  departure  there  was  a  long  account  to  be 
settled  for  salary,  advances,  etc.  In  1606 
Dowland  was  living  in  Fetter  Lane,  whence  he 
issued  a  translation  of  the  Mierologus  of  Andreas 
Omithoparcus,  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
In  his  address  to  the  reader  he  promises  a  work 
on  the  lute,  to  which  reference  is  also  made  by 
his  son  Robert  in  the  preface  to  the  lattcr's 
'VarietieofLute  Lessons' (1610).  To  this  work 
John  Dowland  appended  a  'Short  Treatise  on 
Lute- Playing,'  a  Oerman  translation  of  which 
with  a  valuable  commentary,  by  Dr.  Willibald 
Nagel,  appeared  in  the  MonaukrfU  fUr  Munk- 
Oe$chichU  for  September  1901.  In  1612  he 
published  his  last  work,  'A  Pilgrimes  Solace. 
Wherein  is  contained  Musicall  Harmonic  of  3. 
4.  and  5.  parts,  to  be  sung  and  plaid  with  the 
Lute  and  Viols,'  in  which  he  is  described  as 
lutenist  to  Lord  Walden  (eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk).  In  the  preface  to  this  work  he 
says : — *  I  have  been  long  obscured  from  your 
sight,  because  I  received  a  kingly  entertainment 
in  a  forraine  climate,  which  could  not  attaine  to 
any  (though  never  so  meane)  place  at  home.' 
This  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated  in 
England  is  referred  to  by  Henry  Peaoham,  in  his 
Minerva  BrUanna  (1612).  Ho  compares  Dow- 
land to  a  nightingale  sitting  on  a  briar  in  the 
depth  of  winter : — 
So  since  (old  frend,)  thf  veares  hsye  made  thee  white, 
And  thou  for  others,  hath  consum'd  thy  spring. 
How  fBw  regard  thee,  whome  thou  didst  delight, 
And  flirre,  and  neere,  came  once  to  heare  thee  sing: 
'  Inf^iiteftiU  times,  and  worthies  age  of  ours. 
That  let's  us  pine,  when  it  hath  cropt  our  flowers. 

But  recognition  came  to  Dowland  in  his  old 
age,  and  on  Oct.  28, 1612,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  King's  Musicians  for  the  Lutes,  in  the 
place  of  Richard  Pyke,  deceased,  at  20d.  a  day 
for  wages,  and  £16 : 2  :  6  yearly  for  livery. 
(Audit  Office  Declared  Accounts,  Bundle  S89, 
Boll  49.  See  also  Bundle  $89,  Boll  60,  by  which 
his  appointment  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
date  from  Sept  29,  1612.)  In  1614  Dowland 
contributed  a  few  compositions  to  Sir  William 
Leighton^s  *  Teares. '  Of  his  late  years  not  much 
is  known.  In  1618  his  name  still  appears  in 
the  Audit  Office  Accounts  (Bundle  S90,  Boll  66), 
as  second  musician  for  the  Lutes,  after  that  of 
Robert  Johnson,  and  in  the  Accounts  for  1623 
(Bundle  S92,  Boll  61)  he  is  styled  *  Doctor 
Dowland,'  though  there  is  no  record  of  his 
having  taken  a  Doctor's  degree  either  at  Oxford, 


Cambridge,  or  Dublin.    In  the  aooounts  for  the 

year  ending  Michaelmas,  1624,  his  name  precedes 

that  of  Johnson.     His  death  must  have  taken 

place  in  January  1625-26,  for  the  accounts  for 

Michaelmas,  1626  (Bundle  S92,  Boll  6S),  reooitl 

the  payment  to  him  for  '  one  quarter  of  a  years 

ended  at  Christmas  1625  and  xxvi  daies  in  parte 

of  other  Lady  Day  quarter  1626,'  while  his  son 

Robert  'in  the  place  of  Doctor  Dowland  his 

£ither  deceased '  was  paid  at  Michaelmas,  1626, 

'  from  the  death  of  his  said  father.'    To  the  list 

of  his  printed  music  already  given  must  be  added 

some  harmonised  Psalm  Tunes  in  Este's  Psalter 

(1592),   and   Lute   Pieces  in  Rude's   'Flores 

Musicae'  (1600) ;  Fiillsack's '  Auserlesener  Padu- 

anen  .  .  .  Erster  Theil  (1607) ;  T.  Simpson's 

'Opusculum'(1610) ;  Robert Dowland's  *Mnsioal 

Banquet'  (1610);   Van  den  Hove's  'Delitiae 

Musicae '  (1612);  Fuhrmann's  '  Testudo  Gallo- 

Oermanica '  (1615)  ;  Besardus's  '  Kovus  Partus ' 

(1617),  and  T.  Simp8on's*Tafrel.Consort'(1621> 

Manuscript  music  by  him  is  to  be  found  in  many 

of  the  large  English  and  German  libraries.     His 

'  First  Books  of  Songes'  was  reprinted  in  score 

by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society  in  1844,  and 

there  are  numerous  modem  editions  of  sin^ 

part-songs.     Fuller  (  Worthies,  ed.  Nicholas,  ii 

113)  says  that  John  Dowland  was  'a  chearM 

person  •  .  .  passing  his  days  in  lawful  meriment,* 

but  this  character  may  have  been  given  him  be* 

cause  of  a  well-known  anagram  on  his  name : 

lohannes  Doulandna. 
Annos  ludeodo  haosi, 

which  Fuller  attributes  to  one  Ralph  Sadler,  of 
Standon,  who  was  at  Copenhagen  with  Dowland, 
though  its  authorship  is  claimed  by  Heniy 
Peacham  in  his  Minerva  Britanna,  An  auto- 
graph of  Dowland's  is  preserved  in  the  Album 
Amieorum  of  Johann  Cellarius  of  Nuremberg 
(1580-1619),  written  towards  the  end  of  the 
16  th  centuiy,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(Add.  MS.  27,579).  In  this  his  name  is  spelt 
•DoUnd.' 

His  son  Robert  Dowland,  lutenist,  was 
bom  before  1598,  when  his  father  left  England 
to  settle  in  Denmark.  His  godfather  was  Sir 
Robert  Sidney,  and  during  his  father's  absence 
he  was  educated  at  the  partial  cost  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mounson,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  first  work 
'Varietie  of  Lute  Lessons,'  which  appeared  in 
1610.  In  the  same  year  he  edited  <  A  Musicall 
Banquet :  Furnished  with  varietie  of  delicions 
Ayres,  collected  out  of  the  best  Authors  in 
English,  French,  Spanish, and  Italian,'  dedicated 
to  his  godfather.  On  April  26,  1626,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  lutenists  to  Charles  L, 
in  the  place  of  his  father,  with  20d.  a  day 
wages,  and  £16  : 2  : 6  for  livery,  payment  to 
begin  from  the  death  of  his  said  father '  (Audit 
Office  Declared  Accounts,  Bundle  S9t,  Boll  6Sy 
On  Oct.  1 1  of  the  same  year  he  obtained  a  license 
to  be  married  at  St  Faith's  to  Jane  Smalley ; 
at  this  time  he  was  living  in  the  parish  of 
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St.  Anne's,  Blackfrian.  His  name  is  said  to 
ooour  in  a  list  of  Musieiana  for  the  Waytet  in 
1641,  but  nothing  further  is  known  as  to  his 
biography.  A  lute-piece  by  him  was  printed  in 
Fuhrmann's '  Testudo  Qallo-Germanica '  (Nurem- 
berg, 1615).  w.  B.  8. 

DRAESEKE,  Fslix,  Auoust  Bxbnhard,  a 
gifted  and  highly  cultivated,  though  somewhat 
eccentric,  composer  and  writer  upon  musical 
subjects,  disciple  of  Liszt's  at  Weimar,  and  one 
of  that  small  but  formidable  drole  of  musicians, 
who  were  known  as  'die  neudeutsche  Schule,' 
and  amongst  whom  were  Hans  von  Biilow,  Peter 
Cornelius,  Carl  Klindworth,  and  Carl  Tausig, 
was  bom  Oct.  7,  1885,  at  Coburg.  He  was  at 
first  a  pupil  of  the  Leipzig  Consenratorium,  and 
on  leaying  Weimar,  Dneseke  settled  at  Dresden, 
and  subsequently  at  Lausanne,  as  teacher  of  the 
pianoforte  and  harmony,  from  1864  to  1874, 
with  one  yearns  intermission,  when,  in  1868, 
Yon  Biilow  called  him  to  Munich  as  a  master  of 
the  new  Conservatorium.  [After  residing  some 
time  at  Geneva,  he  settled  in  Dresden  in  1876, 
and  in  1884  succeeded  WtQlner  as  teacher  of 
composition  in  the  Conservatorium.  He  received 
the  title  of  professor  in  1892  and  of  Hofrath  in 
1898.1  Draeseke  has  published  a  number  of 
pianoforte  pieces,  remarkable  for  harmonic  and 
rhythmic  subtleties ;  '  Fantasiestucke  in  Walzer- 
form,'  op.  3  ;  '  Deux  valses  de  concert,'  op.  4  ; 
a  fine  Sonata  in  £  msjor,  op.  6  ;  several  pieoes 
for  piano  and  violoncello  ;  some  vocal  composi- 
tions. He  wrote  the  libretto  for  his  first 
opera.  Of  his  literary  labours,  the  elaborate 
analjrsis  of  Liszt's  'Po^es  symphoniques ' 
in  Brendel's  Anregtmgent  and  the  essay  on 
Peter  Cornelius,  in  Die  neue  ZeiUchrift  fur 
Mimkf  as  well  as  the  treatises,  Anweisung 
Kum,  hmstffereehten  Modulieren  (1876),  Beaeiii- 
gung  dea  TrUontu,  and  Der  gdnundeiu  Styl 
(1903)  are  valuable.  [His  later  compositions 
nave  shown  a  gradual  abandonment  of  the 
revolutionary  principles  he  at  first  supported, 
and  a  return  to  something  more  like  the  classical 
style.  Three  symphonies,  opp.  12, 25,  and  48,  a 
serenade,  op.  4  9,  overtures  *  Das  Leben  ein  Traum, ' 
'Penthesilea'  and  '  Jubelouverture,'  concertos 
for  violin,  violoncello,  and  piano  ;  three  string- 
quartets,  a  string-quintet,  a  Bequiem,  Advent- 
lied,  and  the  Easter-scene  from  FatLst,  may  be 
mentioned,  as  well  as  the  operas  'Oudrun' 
(1884)  and  *  Herrat '  (1892).]  E.  D. 

DBAGHI,  Antonio,  capellmeister  to  the 
court  of  Vienna,  bom  at  Ferrara  1685.  In 
1674  he  was  invited  to  Vienna  as  Hoftheater 
Intendanttothe  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  and  chapel- 
master  to  the  Empress  Eleonore,  and  in  1682 
took  up  his  abode  there  for  life.  He  was  a  gifted 
dramatic  composer,  and  most  prolific,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  list  of  his  works  performed  at  the 
oourt  during  thirty-eight  years,  amounting  to 
no  less  than  67  operas,  116  feste  teatrali  and 
•erenadet,  and  87  oratorios,  besides  hymns  and 


cantatas,  etc  (See  Kochel's  Life  qfFux, )  Some 
of  his  carnival  operas  have  been  several  times 
revived.  The  scores  of  most  of  his  works  are  in 
the  imperial  library,  and  some  in  the  archives 
of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde.  His 
librettos,  some  of  them  illustrated,  were  printed 
in  the  imperial  press  by  Cosmerow,  and  have 
nearly  all  been  preserved.  Occasionally  he 
wrote  librettos,  which  were  set  by  other  oom* 
posers,  Ziani,  Bertali,  and  even  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  who  composed  the  complete  opera 
'Apollo  deluso'  (1669),  and  airs  for  others. 
Various  mistakes  nave  been  made  about  the  year 
of  his  death.  Walther's  Lexicon  speaks  of  him 
as  alive  in  1708,  and  F^tis,  followed  by  most 
modem  biographers,  says  he  went  back  to  Ferrara 
and  died  there  in  1707  ;  but  all  doubts  are  set 
at  rest  by  the  register  of  deaths  in  Vienna,  frt>m 
which  it  appears  he  died  there,  Jan.  18,  1700» 
aged  sixty-five.  A  son  of  his.  Carlo,  was  Hof- 
scholar  in  1688,  Hof-organist  in  1698,  and  died 
May  2,  1711.  a  F.  p. 

DRAOHI,  QiovANKi  Baptist  A,  was  an  Italian 
musician  who  settled  in  London  in  the  middle 
of  the  I7th  century,  and  who,  during  his  long 
residence  in  this  country,  so  completely  adopted 
the  English  style  of  composition  that  he  must 
be  regarded  as  in  effect  an  English  composer. 
It  has  been  coi^'ectured  that  he  was  a  broUier  of 
Antonio  DraghL  The  earliest  notice  of  him  it 
found  in  Pepys's  Diary ,  under  date  of  Feb.  12, 
1 667.  The  diarist  there  mentions  having  heard 
him  (at  Lord  Brouncker's  house)  sing  through  an 
act  of  an  Italian  opera  which  he  had  written  and 
oomposed  at  the  instance  of  Thomas  KiUigrew, 
who  had  an  intention  of  occasionally  introducing 
such  entertainments  at  his  theatre.  Pepys  ex- 
presses in  strong  terms  his  admiration  of  the 
composition.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
this  opera  was  ever  produced.  Draghi,  however, 
lived  to  witness  the  introduction  into  this  country 
of  the  Italian  opera  at  the  commencement  of  the 
following  century.  He  excelled  as  a  player  on 
the  harpsichord,  for  which  instrament  he  oom- 
posed and  published  in  England  many  lessons. 
He  was  music-master  to  Queen  Anne,  and  prob- 
ably also  to  her  elder  sister,  Queen  Mary.  In 
1675  he  published  the  act-tunes  and  some  other 
instramental  music  for  Shad  well's  opera  *  Psyche,' 
performed  1678,  the  remainder,  including  the 
whole  of  the  vocal  part,  being  composed  by 
Matthew  Locke.  On  Uie  death  of  Locke  in  1677 
Draghi  succeeded  him  as  organist  to  Catherine 
of  Bragansa,  wife  of  Charles  II.  In  1687,  for 
the  celebration  of  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  he  composed 
music  for  Dryden's  fine  ode  commencing  *  From 
Harmony,  from  heavenly  Harmony.'  In  1706  he 
contributed  part  of  the  music  to  D'Urfey's  comio 
opera,  '  Wonders  in  the  Sun  ;  or,  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Birds,'  produced  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in 
the  Haymarket  Many  songs  by  him  are  found 
in  the  collections  of  the  period.        w.  h.  h. 

DBAGOKSITI,    Domxnioo,    one    of    th* 
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greatest  known  players  on  the  double-bass,  bom 
at  Venice,  April  7,  1768.  As  a  boy  he  showed 
remarkable  talent  for  musio,  teaching  himself 
the  guitar  and  violin,  which  however  he  soon 
exchanged  for  his  own  special  instrument.  On 
this  he  quickly  outstripped  his  master  Berini, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  orchestra  of  the  '  Opera 
buffa '  at  thirteen,  and  a  year  later  to  the  '  Opera 
seria '  at  San  Benedetto,  and  to  all  performances 
of  importance.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he 
was  appointed  to  the  post  in  the  choir  of  St. 
Mark's,  hitherto  occupied  by  his  master,  who 
himself  persuaded  him  to  accept  it.  He  had 
now  attained  to  such  perfection  that  nothing 
was  too  hard  for  him ;  he  composed  sonatas, 
concertos,  and  capriccios  for  his  instrument,  and 
frequently  played  upon  it  the  violoncello  part 
in  string-quartets.  At  Yicenza  he  played  in 
the  opera  orchestra,  and  while  there  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  discover  the  marvellous  double- 
bass,  with  which  he  never  again  parted,  although 
often  tempted  by  large  offers  of  money.  TkLs 
instrument  belonged  to  the  convent  of  S.  Pietro, 
and  was  made  by  Gaspare  di  Sal6,  master  of  the 
AmatL  He  tested  its  powers  on  the  monks  of  S. 
Giustina  at  Padua,  by  imitating  a  thunderstorm 
and  bringing  them  out  of  their  cells  in  the 
dead  of  night.  Meantime  his  fame  had  spread 
beyond  Italy,  and  he  was  offered  an  engagement 
at  the  Imperial  Opera  in  St  Petersburg,  upon 
which  the  Procurators  of  St.  Mark's  immediately 
raised  his  salary.  Shortly  after,  however,  he 
obtained  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  having  been 
persuaded  by  Banti  and  Pacchierotti  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  London,  where  he  arrived  in 
1794,  and  was  immediately  engaged  for  the 
opera,  and  for  the  concerts  at  the  King's  Theatre. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  on  Dec.  20,  and 
gave  a  benefit-concert  on  May  8, 1795,  when  he 
was  assisted  by  Banti,  Yiotti,  the  harpist  Le 
Foumeur,  Harrington,  Monzani,  Holmes,  and 
the  brothers  Leander,  French-horn  players.  The 
force  and  expression  of  his  playing  and  his  power 
of  reading  at  sight  excited  universal  astonish- 
ment, and  he  was  at  once  invited  to  take  part 
in  all  the  great  provincial  performances.  Hence- 
forth he  became  the  inseparable  companion  of 
the  violoncellist  Lindley  ;  for  fifty -two  years 
they  played  at  the  same  desk  at  the  opera,  the 
Antient  Concerts,  the  Philharmonic,  the  Provin- 
cial Festivals,  etc. ,  and  their  execution  of  Corelli's 
sonatas  in  particular  was  an  unfailing  attraction. 
Great  as  was  Dragonetti's  power  of  overcoming 
difficulties,  it  was  his  extraordinary  tone,  and 
the  taste,  judgment,  and  steadiness  of  his  per- 
formance, that  characterised  him,  and  made  him 
80  indispensable  to  the  orchestra. 

Soon  after  Dragonetti's  arrival  in  London  he 
met  Haydn,  with  whom  he  became  intimate. 
On  his  way  to  Italy  in  1798  Dragonetti  visited 
the  great  master  in  Vienna,  and  was  much 
delighted  with  the  score  of  the  *  Creation,*  just 
completed.     In  1808  and  1809  he  was  again  in 


Vienna,  but  from  caprice  would  play  before  no 
one  but  the  iamily  of  Prince  Starhembeig, 
in  whose  palace  he  lived,  and  whose  wife  often 
accompanied  him  on  the  piano.  Here  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Beethoven,  and  also  that  of 
Sechter,  afterwards  court-organist,  a  sound  musi- 
cian, who  was  teaching  the  porter's  children,  and 
whom  Dragonetti  requested  to  put  a  pianoforte 
accompaniment  to  his  concertos.  To  him  he 
played  unasked,  though  he  locked  up  his  instru- 
ment because  the  Starhembergs  invited  some  of 
the  nobility  to  their  soirees.  His  silenoe  wma 
perhaps  parUy  caused  by  his  fear  of  Napoleon, 
who  was  then  in  occupation  of  Vienna,  and  who 
wished  to  take  him  by  force  to  Paris.  With 
Sechter  he  corresponded  all  his  life,  and  remem- 
bered him  in  his  will.  In  August  1845,  when 
eighty-two  yearsold,he  headed  thedouble-bnsoee 
(18  in  number)  at  the  Beethoven  Festival  at 
Bonn ;  and  BerUoz,  in  his  *  Soir^  de  rorohestre,* 
writes  that  he  had  seldom  heard  the  scherzo  in 
the  C  minor  Symphony  played  with  so  much 
vigour  and  finish.  Thus,  in  his  old  age,  he 
rendered  homage  to  the  great  master,  of  whoee 
friendship  he  was  reminded  on  his  death-bed. 
Shortiy  before  his  end,  when  surrounded  by 
Count  Pepoli,  Pigott,  Tolbecque,  and  V.  Novello, 
he  received  a  visit  from  Stumpff,  the  well-known 
harp-maker,  who,  as  Dragonetti  held  out  his 
great  hand  covered  with  callosities  and  un- 
naturally spread  from  constant  playing,  said  with 
emotion,  '  This  is  the  hand  which  Beethoven  our 
great  friend,  whose  spirit  now  dwells  in  purer 
regions,  bade  me  press.'  He  died  in  his  own 
house  in  Leicester  Square,  April  16,  1846,  and 
was  buried  on  the  24th  in  the  Catholic  chapel 
at  Moorfields.  [His  remains  were  reinterred 
in  the  Catholic  cemetery,  Wembley  Park,  in 
1899  after  the  demolition  of  the  chapel  at 
Moorfields.  Many  solos  for  double -baas  are 
in  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  a 
curious  arrangement  of  the  pedal-parts  of  Bach's 
oigan  fugues  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  F.  G. 
Edwards.]  It  is  not  generally  known  that  he 
wrote  for  the  voice,  but  three  canzonets  with 
Italian  words,  written  during  his  stay  in  Vienna, 
still  exist  in  a  collection  of '  XXXIV  Canzonette 
e  Romanze,'  by  various  composers,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Archduke  Rudolph,  Beetiioven's  friend 
and  pupiL  He  was  a  great  collector  of  pioture8» 
engravings,  musical  instruments,  and  music ; 
and  left  to  the  British  Museum  alone  182 
volumes  of  scores  of  classical  operas.  [Many 
music  books,  given  or  left  by  him  to  Vincent 
Novello,  were  presented  by  the  latter  to  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge.]  His  ec- 
centricities were  many  and  curious.  He  was 
an  inveterate  snuff- taker,  and  had  a  perfect 
gallery  of  snuff-boxes.  Among  his  treasorea 
were  found  a  quantity  of  curiously-dressed  dolls, 
with  which  he  used  to  play  like  a  child,  taking 
a  selection  of  them  with  him  to  the  mnsioal 
festivals,  especially  a  black  one  whioh  he  oaUed 
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liis  wife.  His  dog  Carlo  always  aocompanied 
him  in  the  orchestra.  The  most  cmious  thing 
abont  him  was  his  speech,  a  mixture  of  his  native 
Bergamese  dialect  with  bad  French,  and  worse 
English.  He  was  a  man  of  kindly  temper  and 
A  warm  friend,  though  in  money  matters  veiy 
dose.  HIb  picture  as  '  U  Patriaroa  dei  Contra- 
bass! '  was  published  by  Thierry,  after  a  half- 
length  taken  in  crayons  by  Salabert,  of  London. 
HIb  precious  instrument,  his  companion  for 
nearly  sixty  years,  he  bequeathed  to  the '  Vestry 
of  the  Patriarchal  Church  of  St  Mark  at 
Venice.'  0.  f.  p. 

DREAM  OF  GERONTIUS,  THE,  an  oratorio 
in  two  parts,  set  to  a  great  part  of  Cardinal 
Newman's  poem,  by  Edward  Elgar  ^p.  38). 
First  performed  at  the  Birmingham  Festiyal, 
Oct.  8,  1900.  Translated  into  German  by 
Julius  Buths,  and  performed  at  the  Nieder- 
rheinische  Fest  at  Diisseldorf  in  May  1902. 
Although  only  partially  successfid  at  its  first 
performance,  its  reception  in  Germany  was  so 
favourable  that  theattention  of  English  managers 
was  again  turned  to  it,  and  it  was  given  at  the 
Worcester  and  Sheffield  Festivals  in  the  autumn 
of  1902,  and  at  the  Westminster  (Roman  Catho- 
lic) Cathedral,  June  7,  1908.  It  seems  to 
have  definitely  taken  its  place  as  an  English 
dassic.  M. 

DRECHSLER,  Josbf,  a  remarkable  composer 
and  teacher,  bom  May  26,  1782,  at  Vlachovo 
Brezi  in  Bohemia  ;  received  his  first  instruction 
from  his  &ther,  schoolmaster  in  his  native  place. 
After  various  alternations  of  place  and  pursuit, 
he  studied  music,  and  law  at  Prague  ;  in  1807 
found  himself  at  Vienna,  but  it  was  not  till  1810 
that  he  obtained  employment  as  chorus-master 
at  the  Court  Opera.  This  was  followed  in  1 8 1 2 
by  a  place  as  '  Capellmeister  adjunct,'  then  by 
an  organist's  post  at  the  Servite  Church ;  in 
1815  he  openeid  a  music  school,  and  gradually 
won  his  way  upwards,  till  in  1822  he  was  chief 
Capellmeister  at  the  theatre  in  the  Leopoldstadt. 
On  Gansbacher's  death  in  1844  ho  became 
Capellmeister  at  S.  Stephen's,  a  post  which  he 
retained  till  his  death,  Feb.  27,  1852.  HIb 
industry  during  this  chequered  life  was  truly 
extraordinary.  He  left  behind  him  books  of 
instruction  for  the  Oigan,  Harmony,  Thorough- 
Bass,  and  the  art  of  Eluding,  with  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Pleyel's  Clavier-school ;  sixteen  Masses, 
and  a  Requiem ;  twenty-four  smaller  pieces  of 
choral  music ;  six  Operas ;  twenty-five  shorter 
dramatic  pieces  (Singspiele)  and  pantomimes ; 
three  Cantatas,  and  a  host  of  .Airs,  Sonatas, 
Fugues,  Quartets,  etc.  To  say  that  none  of 
these  have  survived  is  to  detract  nothing  from 
the  activity  and  devotion  of  Josef  Drechsler.   o. 

DRECHSLER,  Eabl,  a  great  violoncello 
player,  bom  May  27,  1800,  at  Eamenz,  in 
Saxony.  Entered  the  Court  band  at  Dessau, 
in  1820,  and  in  1824  put  himself  under  Dotzauer 
at  Dresden.     In  1826  he  received  a  permanent 


appointment  as  leader  of  the  band  at  Dessau; 
Before  then  he  had  visited  England,  and  played 
with  much  success.  He  shone  equally  in  quar- 
tets, solos,  and  the  orchestra,  with  a  full  tone, 
good  intonation,  and  excellent  taste.  Drechsler 
was  the  master  of  Cossmann,  Griitzmacher,  and 
A.  Lindner.  He  retired  in  1871,  and  died  at 
Dresden,  Dec  1,  1878,  a 

DREHER  A  name  given  in  Austria  and 
Bavaria  to  a  dance  very  similar  to  the  Landlxb. 
The  name,  which  Ib  descriptive  of  the  dance,  is 
derived  from  the  verb  drehierif  *  to  twirl.'  Suites 
of  Drehers  are  said  to  be  in  existence,  but  dance, 
music,  and  name  are  now  alike  obsolete,      b.  p. 

DREHLEIER.  TheGermannameforHuBDT- 
GuBDT,  which  see. 

DREI  PINTOS,  DIE.  Operatic  fragment 
by  Weber  (written  about  1821),  the  libretto 
rearranged  by  the  composer's  grandson,  Carl 
von  Weber,  the  music  completed  by  Gustav 
Mahler  from  Weber's  sketches.  Produced  at 
Leipzig,  Jan.  20,  1888. 

DREYSCHOCK,  Alexander,  bom  Oct  15, 
1818,  at  Zack  in  Bohemia,  died  April  1,  1869, 
at  Venice  ;  a  pianist  of  great  executive  attain- 
ment, and  a  weU-trained  musician  to  boot. 
J.  B.  Cramer,  who  in  histoid  days  heard  him  at 
Paris,  exclaimed :  '  The  man  has  no  left  hand  1 
here  are  two  rigJU  hands  ! '  Dreyschock  was  the 
hero  of  octaves,  sixths,  and  thirds,  Ms  execution 
the  fum  plus  uUra  of  mechanical  training.  He 
played  his  own  pieces  principally,  though  his 
repertoire  included  many  classical  works,  which 
latter  he  gave  with  faultless  precision,  but  in  a 
manner  cold  and  essentially  prosaic.  In  very 
early  youth,  already  a  brilliant  performer,  he 
becune  the  pupil  of  Tomaschek  at  Prague. 
He  began  his  travels  in  1888,  and  continued 
them  with  little  interruption  for  twenty  years. 
Up  to  1848,  from  which  year  the  golden  time  for 
itinerant  virtuosi  began  to  decline,  Dreyschock 
gathered  applause,  reputation,  orders,  decora- 
tions, and  money  in  plenty,  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other.  In  1862  he  was  called  to 
the  professorship  of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Con- 
servatorium  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  chosen  director  of  the  Imperial 
school  for  theatrical  music,  and  appointed  court 
pianist ;  but  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  sent 
to  Italy  in  1868,  and  died  in  Venice,  April  1, 
1869.  The  body  was  buried  at  Prague  in 
accordance  with  the  desires  of  his  family.  Drey- 
schock's  publications  for  Ids  instrument  have 
not  met  with  much  success.  They  are  '  salon 
music '  of  a  correct  but  cold  and  sterile  sort. 
He  also  brought  forth  a  sonata,  a  rondo  with 
orchestra,  a  string-quartet  and  an  overture  for 
orchestra,  all  still-bom,  spite  of  their  solid  and 
respectable  musical  parentage.  s.  d. 

DRONE  A  name  given  to  the  three  lower 
pipes  of  the  bagpipe,  which  each  emit  only  a 
single  tone.  Tliey  are  distinguished  from 
the  Chaukteb,  which  has  the  power  of  pro- 
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ducing  a  melodious  suoceasion  of  notes.     [See 
Bagpipe.] 

The  term  has  hence  been  transferred  to  a  con- 
tinnoas  or  pedal  bass  in  a  composition,  usually  of 
a  pastoral  kind,  as  in  the  '  Hirten-melodie '  in 
Sdiubert's  '£osamunde/ 

Clar. 


the  'Leyermann'  in  Schubert's  '  Winterreise/ 
and  many  dances  with  oriental  characteristics 
in  operas,  etc  See  also  the  '  HirtengeSang '  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Finale  to  Beethoven's 
Pastoral  Symphony.  w.  h.  8. 

DROUET,  Louis  FRANgois  Philippb,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  flute  players,  bom  at 
Amsterdam,  1792.  At  seven  years  old  he  played 
at  the  Conservatoire  and  the  Opera-house,  Paris. 
From  1 807  to  1 8 1 0  he  was  teacher  to  King  Louis  of 
Holland,  and  claims  to  have  put '  Partant  pour 
la  Syrie '  into  shape  for  Queen  Hortense.  His 
serious  study  of  the  flute  began  in  1807,  after  an 
extraordinary  success  which  he  achieved  at  a 
concert  of  Rode's  in  Amsterdam.  In  1 8 1 1  he  was 
appointed  solo  flute  to  Napoleon  I. ,  a  post  which 
he  retained  after  the  Restoration.  He  settled 
in  London  and  established  a  flute  factory  which 
existed  from  1815  to  1819.  He  appeared  at 
the  Philharmonic  March  25,  1816,  and  this 
was  probably  the  commencement  of  a  lengthened 
tour,  during  which  he  resided  for  some  time  at 
Naples  and  the  Hague.  He  played  again  at 
the  Philharmonic  May  17,  1830.  From  1836 
to  1854  he  was  Court-capellmeister  at  Coburg, 
after  which  he  visited  America.  After  his 
return  he  lived  at  Gotha  and  Frankfort  Drouet 
was  eminently  a  flute  player,  not  remarkable 
for  tone,  but  with  extraordinary  skill  in  rapid 
passages  and  in  double -tongueing.  He  left 
some  150  works  of  all  kinds,  admirably  written 
for  the  flute,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  players, 
but  of  little  account  as  music.  He  died  at 
Berne,  Sept.  30,  1878. 

DRUM.  Some  instrument  T)f  this  kind  has 
been  known  in  almost  every  age  and  country, 
except  perhaps  in  Europe,  where  it  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  at  a  comparatively  late 
period  from  the  East. 

A  drum  may  be  defined  to  be  a  skin  or  skins 
stretched  on  a  frame  or  vessel  of  wood,  metal,  or 
earthenware,  and  may  be  of  three  different 
kinds: — 

1.  A  single  skin  on  a  frame  or  vessel  open  at 
bottom,  as  the  Tambourine,  Egyptian  Drum,  etc. 

2.  A  single  skin  on  a  closed  vessel,  as  the 
Kettledrum. 

3.  Two  skins,  one  at  each  end  of  a  cylinder, 
as  the  Side-drum,  etc. 

1.  The  first  sort  is  represented  by  the  modem 


tambourine,  and  its  varietieB  will  be  detcribed 
under  that  head.     [Tambourikx.] 

2.  The  second  kind  is  represented  by  the 
modem  Kettledrum — the  only  really  arttstic- 
ally  musical  instrument  of  this  class.  It  con- 
sists of  a  metallio  kettle  or  sheU,  more  or  less 
hemispherical,  and  a  head  of  vellum  which, 
being  first  wetted,  is  lapped  over  an  iron  ring 
fitting  closely  outside  the  kettle.  Screws  work- 
ing on  this  ring  serve  to  tighten  or  slacken  the 
head,  and  thus  to  tune  the  instrament  to  any 
note  within  its  compass.  The  shell  is  gener- 
ally made  of  brass  in  France  and  of  copper  in 


England.  In  the  cavalry  two  dmins  are  used, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  horse's  neck.  Two  are 
likewise  required  in  orchestras.  The  laiger  of 
the  two  drums  should  be  able  to  go  down  to  F, 
and  the  smaller  up  to  the/  above  (a),  giving  a 
range  of  an  octave  to  the  twa  Each  drum 
should  have  a  compass  of  a  fifth,  viz.  F  to  c  for 
the  larger  (b),  and  Bb  to/  for  the  smaller  (e). 

In  the  key  of  F,  the  tonic  and  dominant  may 
be  obtained  in  two  ways  (d),  and  likewise  in  Bb 
(tf),  but  in  all  other  keys  in  only  one  way. 
(a)         (b)        (c)  (d) (0 


fc^jrljJUrljJlr-JljjUrl 


Thus  in  F|,  G,  Ab»  and  A,  the  dominant  must 
be  above  the  tonic, 


while  in  Bt;,  C,  CS,  D,  £b,  and  E,  the  dominant 
must  be  below  the  tonic, 


Drums  are  generally  tuned  to  tonic  and  domi- 
nant ;  but  modem  composers  have  found  out  that 
they  may  advantageously  stand  ina  different  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  Thus  Beethoven,  in  his  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Symphonies,  has  them  occasionally 
in  octaves  (/"),  and  Mendelssohn,  in  his  Rondo 
Brillante,  most  ingeniously  puts  them  in  D  and 
E  (0) ;  thereby  making  them  available  in  the 
^  CO  (g) 


keys  of  B  minor  and  D  miyor,  as  notes  of  the 
common  chord,  and  of  the  dominant  seventh,  in 
both  keys.     By  this  contrivance  the  perfoniMr 
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hM  not  to  change  the  key  of  his  inBtnunents  «11 
through  the  rou^lo— an  operation  requiring,  as 
we  shall  see,  considerable  time.  Berlioz  says 
that  it  took  seventy  years  to  disooyer  that  it 
was  possible  to  have  three  kettledrums  in  an 
orchestra.  But  Auber's  overture  to  '  Masaniello ' 
cannot  be  played  properly  with  less,  as  it  requires 
the  notes  O,  D,  and  A ;  and  there  is  not  time  to 
change  the  G  drum  into  A.  In  Spohr's '  Historical 
Symphony '  three  drums  are  required  all  at  once 
in  the  following  passage : — 


And  in  'Robert  le  Diable'  (No.  17  of  the  score) 
Meyerbeer  uses  four  drums,  G,  0,  D,  and  £. 
The  actual  solo  begins  thus,  and  is  probably  a 
unique  example  of  its  kind : — 


The  printed  score  has  only  three  drums,  G,  0, 
and  D,  to  fiicilitate  the  performance  in  ordinary 
orchestras,  the  E  being  then  played  by  the  con- 
trabasso.  [A  common  practice  in  the  modem 
orchestra  is  to  use  a  minimum  number  of  three 
drums,  whose  compass  is  as  follows : — 
High  drum  (diameter, 
24  inches) 

Middledrum  (diameter, 
27^  inches) 

Low  drum  (diameter, 

81  inches)  ^ 

""^        imrelj 
Another  innovation   is   due  to   Beethoven, 
nsmely,  striking  both  drums  at  once.    This  oc- 
curs in  his  Nint£  Symphony,  where,  in  the  slow 

movement,  the  kettledrums  have  "^"^ 


Gounod  has  a  similar  chord  in  the  ballet  mudo 
of  'La  Reine  de  Saba.'  But  Berlioz,  in  his 
'  Bequiem,'  besides  fifty  brass  instruments,  has 
eight  pairs  of  kettledrums,  played  by  ten  drum- 
mers, two  of  the  pairs  having  two  drummers 
each.     The  drum  parts  have  these  chords — 


llfeH 


most  of  the  notes  being  doubled. 


Besides  their  obvious  use  in  forte  passages,  the 
drums  are  capable  of  beautiful  piano  effects. 
Observe  a  passage  several  times  repeated  in 
Mozarf  s  overture  to  'Die  Zauberflbte,'  beginning 
at  the  forty-first  bar  from  the  end :  also  the 
mysterious  effect  of  the  thirteenth  bar  in  the 
introduction  to  Beethoven's  'Mount  of  Olives' ; 
that  of  the  At;  against  a  tremolo  of  the  strings 
in  the  first  movement  of  Weber's  overture  to 
'  Der  Freischiitz,' 


andofaain^^fS'^^ontha 
Tiwp,pp\    '  T~  pp 

return  of  the  subject  in  the  middle  movement. 
When  musicians  talk  of  *  drums '  they  mean 
kettledrums,  in  contradistinction  to  theside  drum 
or  bass  drum,  of  which  hereafter.  The  two  latter 
can  only  mark  the  rhythm,  not  being  musical 
notes  ;  but  kettledrums  give  musical  sounds  as 
definitely  as  the  double  bass,  and  can  only  be 
used  when  forming  part  of  the  harmony  played  by 
the  other  instruments.  Composers  have  usually 
treated  them  thus ;  but  Beethoven  was  probably 
the  first  to  see  that  they  might  also  be  treated 
as  9olo  instruments.  Thus  in  the  Andante  of 
his  Symphony  No.  1  the  drum  repeats  this  bar 

4i!j  ^^^^^p^-n  s®^®!*!  times  as  a  bass  to  a 
melody  in  the  violins  and  flutes.  In  Symphony 
No.  4  it  takes  its  turn  with  other  instruments 
in  playing  this  passage — 


In  the  wonderful  transition  from  the  scherzo  to 
the  finale  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  soft  pulsa- 
tions of  the  drum  give  the  only  signs  of  life  in  the 
deep  prevailing  gloom.  Of  the  drums  in  octaves 
in  Beethoven's  Eighth  and  Ninth  Symphonies, 
we  have  already  spoken.  And  in  reviewing  his 
Violin  Concerto,  which  begins  with  four  beats  of 
the  drum,  literally  solo,  an  English  critic  observes 
that  'until  Beethoven's  time  the  drum  had,  with 
rare  exceptions,  been  used  as  a  mere  means  of 
producing  noise — of  increasing  the  din  of  the 
forUa;  but  Beethoven,  with  that  feeling  of  affec- 
tion which  he  had  for  the  humblest  member  of 
the  orchestra,  has  here  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
a  solo  instrument.' 

George  Hogarth  says  that  'to  play  it  well 
is  no  easy  matter.  A  single  stroke  of  the 
drum  may  determine  the  character  of  a  whole 
movement;  and  the  slightest  embarrassment, 
hesitation,  or  misapprehension  of  the  requisite 
degree  of  force,  may  ruin  the  design  of  the 
composer.' 

lliere  are  many  sorts  of  sticks.  The  best  are 
of  whalebone  with  a  small  wooden  button  at  the 
end,  covered  with  a  thin  piece  of  very  fine  sponge. 
With  these  every  effect,  loud  or  soft,  can  be 
produced.  A  small  knob,  not  exceeding  1^  inch 
in  diameter,  entirely  made  of  felt  on  a  flexible 
stick,  answers  very  well.  India-rubber  discs  are 
not  so  good.  Worst  of  all  are  laige  clumsy  knobs 
of  cork,  covered  with  leather,  as  they  obscure  the 
clear  ring  of  the  kettledrum,  so  different  from 
the  tone  of  a  bass  drum. 

Very  large  drums,  going  below  F,  have  not  a 
good  musical  tone,  but  mere  thunder.  Thin 
transparent  skins  have  a  better  tone  than  the 
opaque  white  ones.  The  right  place  to  strike  a 
kettledrum  is  at  about  one-fourth  of  its  diameter. 
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A  roll  18  written  in  either  of  the  following  waya, 


and  is  performed  by  alternate  single  strokes  of 
the  sticks.  We  shall  see  presently  that  the  side- 
drum  roll  is  produced  in  quite  a  different  manner. 

Drum  parits  were  formerly  always  written,  like 
horn  and  trumpet  parts,  in  the  key  of  0,  with  an 
indication  at  the  beginning  as  to  how  they  were 
to  be  tuned,  as  *Timp.  in  Eb,  Bb,*  or  *Timp. 
in  G,  D/  etc  ;  but  it  is  now  usual  to  write  the 
real  notes. 

To  tune  drums  of  the  ordinary  construction,  a 
key  is  very  generally  applied  successively  to  each 
of  the  several  screws  that  serve  to  tighten  or 
loosen  the  head.  In  recent  practice,  however, 
in  both  English  and  French  drums  there  is  a 
fixed  T-shaped  key-head  to  each  screw.  But 
even  then  it  takes  some  time  to  effect  a  change, 
whence  several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
enable  the  performer  to  tune  each  drum  by  a 
single  motion  instead  of  turning  seven  or  eight 
screws. 

Cornelius  Ward  took  out  a  patent  in  1887  for 
this  object  The  head  is  drawn  by  an  endless 
cord  passing  over  pulleys  from  the  outside  to  the 
inside  of  the  drum,  where  it  goes  over  two  nuts, 
having  each  two  pulleys.  These  nuts  approcu:h 
and  recede  from  each  other  by  means  of  a  hori- 
zontal screw,  nearly  as  long  as  the  diameter  of 
the  drum,  the  handle  of  which  comes  just  outside 
theshell,  and  is  turned  by  the  performerwhenever 
he  requires  to  tune  the  drum.  A  spring  indicator 
shows  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  cord,  and  con- 
sequently the  note  which  the  drum  will  give,  so 
that  the  performer  may  tune  his  instrument  by 
the  eye  instead  of  the  ear. 

There  will  always  be  some  objection  to  these 
schemes  from  the  fact  of  the  head  being  an 
animal  membrane,  and  consequently  not  per- 
fectly homogeneous,  but  requiring  a  little  more 
or  less  tension  in  some  part  of  its  circumference, 
unless,  as  in  the  drums  made  by  Einbigler  of 
Frankfort,  there  are  small  screws  with  fly-nuts 
all  round  the  upper  hoop,  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  any  local  inequality  of  tension. 
Writers  on  acoustics  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
heartened by  this  inequality  from  extending 
their  experiments  on  the  vibration  of  mem- 
branes. Even  Ghladni  does  not  pursue  the  sub- 
ject very  far.  We  must,  therefore,  be  content 
with  some  empirical  formula  for  determining 
the  proportion  which  two  drums  should  bear  to 
each  other,  so  that  the  compass  of  the  larger 
should  be  a  fourth  above  that  of  the  smaller. 
We  have  already  said  that  the  lowest  notes  of  the 

two  drums  should  be  respectively  fe'     [  ^J=4 

Now  the  numbers  of  the  vibrations  due  to  these 
two  notes  are  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  four. 
Assuming  that  the  surfaces,  or  the  squares  of 
the  diameters,  of  the  membranes  are  in  the 


inverse  ratio  of  the  nmnber  of  vibrationa  they 
give,  the  tension  being  equal  (which  is  true  of 
metal  plates  of  equal  thickness),  and  calling 
the  larger  diameter  D  and  the  smaller  <f,  we 
should  have  this  proportion  D'  :  c?  :  :  4  :  3, 
whence  D\d\\2\  \/3,  or  as  2  : 1-782,  or  vefy 
nearly  as  80  :  26.  Practically  this  is  found  to 
be  a  very  suitable  proportion,  the  drums  at  the 
French  Opera  being  29  and  25^  inches  diameter, 
and  thoee  lately  at  the  Crystal  Palace  28  and 
24^.  [See,  however,  the  modem  dimenaiona,  as 
given  on  p.  781. 

Occasionally,  especially  in  the  works  of  the 
older  masters,  the  kettledrums  are  directed  to 
be  mufiled  or  covered.  The  direction  '  timpani 
ooperti '  occurs  in  the  finale  of  the  first  act  of 
*  Die  Zauberflote.'  It  signifies  that  the  parch- 
ment of  the  drum  is  to  be  covered  with  a 
piece  of  cloth.  See  Berlioz,  InsibrafnMmJUMJbUm 
(EngL  trans,  p.  219).] 

Kettledrums  in  Qerman  are  called  PcMcJbm; 
in  Italian,  timpani;  in  Spanish,  atabaUs;  in 
French,  timbcUes :  the  two  latter  evidently  from 
the  Arabic  tabl  and  the  Persian  iambaL  There 
are  two  very  complete  Methods  for  the  kettle- 
drums, viz.  Metodo  teorieo  pratieo  per  Timpani, 
by  P.  Pieranzovini,  who  wrote  a  concerto  for 
the  drums,  published  at  Milan  by  Ricordi  ;  and 
a  Mithode  complete  et  raisonnie  de  Timbales,  by 
Geo.  Eastner,  published  in  Paris  by  Brandus 
(late  Schlesinger). 

8.  The  third  kind  of  drum  consists  of  a 
wooden  or  brass  cylinder  with  a  skin  or  head 
at  each  end.  The  skins  are  lapped  round  a 
small  hoop,  a  larger  hoop  pressing  this  down. 
The  two  liu-ge  hoops  are  connected  by  an  endless 
cord,  passing  zigzag  from  hoop  to  hoop.  This 
oord  is  tightened  by  means  of  leather  braoes 
a,  (,  b.  It  is  slackest  when  they  are  all  as  at 
a,  and  tightest  when  as  at  5,  b.     This  ia  called 


a  Side-drum,  and  is  struck  in  the  centre  of  the 
upper  head  by  two  sticks  of  hard  wood,  ending 
in  a  small  elongated  knob.  Across  the  lower 
head  several  cords  of  catgut,  called  snares,  are 
stretched,  which  rattle  against  it  at  every  strokeu 
The  roll  (nicknamed  '  daddy-mammy ')  is  made 
by  alternately  striking  two  blows  with  the  left 
hand  and  two  with  the  right,  very  regularly 
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and  rapidly,  so  as  to  produce  one  continuous 
tremolo.  It  is  not  easy  to  do,  and  must  be 
learned  at  an  early  age. 

Some  side-drums  are  made  much  flatter,  and 
are  tightened  by  rods  and  screws  instead  of  cords. 

In  orchestras  the  side-drum  is  frequently  used 
(and  abused)  by  modem  composers.  But  in  the 
overtures  to  'La  Gazza  Ladra*  and  'Fra  Diavolo,' 
the  subjects  of  both  being  of  a  semi-military 
nature,  the  effect  is  characteristio  and  good. 

[The  impressive  effect  produced  by  the  muf- 
fling of  the  side-drum  in  such  things  as  funeral 
marches,  etc,  is  produced  by  loosening  the 
snares  and  wrapping  a  handkerchief  or  piece  of 
oloth  round  them.  Or  a  kindred  effect  may  be 
got  by  making  the  snares  veiy  slack,  or  by 
twisting  around  them  the  spare  rope  which 
forms  the  drum  carriage  when  it  is  slung  over 
the  shoulder.  The  braces  ought  not  to  be 
loosened.  The  continuous  roll  on  the  muffled 
side-drum  usually  played  during  the  whole  of 
the  Dead  March  in  *  Saul/  in  the  arrangement 
for  military  band,  is  a  permissible  and  most 
impressive  addition  to  the  effect] 

Side-drums  are  tised  in  the  army  for  keeping 
time  in  marching  and  for  various  calls,  both  in 
barracks  and  in  action.     In  action,  however, 
bugle-calls  are  now  usually  substituted : — 
ThB  Drummerg'  CalL  


The^Sergeanta'  and  Oorporala'  OalL 


Oommenc^Firing. 


Repeated  8  timea. 


Cease  Ftring. 


The  above  are  examples  of  drum  calls  used 
in  the  British  army  ;  the  next  is  *  La  Retraite,' 
beaten  every  evening  in  French  garrison  towns. 


The  effect  of  this  is  very  good  when,  as  may 
be  heard  in  Paris,  it  is  beaten  by  twenty-eight 
drummers.  For  Berlioz  has  well  observed  that  a 
sound,  insignificant  when  heard  singly,  such  as 
the  clink  of  one  or  two  muskets  at  'shoulder 
arms '  or  the  thud  as  the  butt-end  comes  to  the 
ground  at  'ground  arms,'  becomes  brilliant  and 
attractive  if  performed  by  a  thousand  men 
simultaneously. 

The  Tenor-drum  is  similar  to  the  side-drum, 


only  laiger,  and  has  no  snares.  It  serves  for 
rolls  in  military  bands  instead  of  kettledrums. 

The  French  Tambourin  is  similar  to  the  last, 
but  very  narrow  and  long.  It  is  used  in  Provence 
for  dance-music  The  performer  holds  it  in  the 
same  hand  as  his  flageolet  (which  has  only  three 
holes)  and  beats  it  with  a  stick  held  in  the  other 
hand.  See  also  Pipe  and  Tabor.  Auber  has 
used  the  tambourin  in  the  overture  to  'La 
Philtre.' 

The  Bass-drum  (Fr.  Orosse  Caisse;  ItaL  Oran 
Cdssa  or  Orcm  Tainburo)  has  also  two  heads,  and 
is  played  with  one  stick  ending  in  a  soft  round 
knob.  It  used  to  be  called  the  long-drum,  and 
was  formerly  (in  England  at  least)  made  long  in 
proportion  to  Its  diameter.  But  now  the  dia- 
meter is  increased  and  the  length  of  the  cylinder 
lessened.  The  heads  are  tightened  by  cords  and 
braces  like  the  side-drum  first  described,  or  by 
rods  and  screws,  or  on  Cornelius  Ward's  principle 
as  described  for  kettledrums.  It  is  used  in 
military  bands  and  orchestras.  There  is  another 
sort  of  bass-drum  called  a  Gong-drum,  from  its 
form,  wldch  is  similar  to  a  gong  or  to  a  gigantic 
tambourine.  It  is  very  convenient  in  orchestras 
where  space  is  scarce  ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  the 
ordinary  bass-drum  in  quality  of  tone.  These 
instruments  do  not  require  tuning,  as  their  sound 
is  sufficiently  indefinite  to  suit  any  key  or  any 
chord.     See  Tam-tam. 

The  bass-drummer  is  often  required  to  play 
the  cymbals  in  addition  to  his  own  instrument ; 
the  part  for  both  is  sometimes  the  same,  and 
when  this  is  the  case  the  words  sema  piaUi 
are  used,  and  indicate  that  the  bass -drum  is 
played  alone.  v.  db  p. 

DRURY  LANE  THEATRE,  opened  in  1695 
under  the  name  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury 
Lane  ;  materially  altered  and  enlarged  in  1762 
and  1768  ;  pulled  down  in  the  summer  of  1791  ; 
the  new  theatre  opened  (for  plays)  April  21, 
1794  ;  burned  Feb.  24,  1809 ;  rebuilt  and 
opened  Oct.  10,^  1812.  Among  the  eminent 
composers  who  have  been  connected  with  this 
theatre  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  mentioned 
Dr.  Ame,  who,  from  the  year  1788,  when  he 
wrote  the  music  to  Milton's  'Gomus,'  until 
shortly  before  his  death  in  1778,  produced  a 
large  number  of  operas  and  operettas.  In  1 806 
one  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop's  first  works,  a  panto- 
mime-ballet called  'Garactacus,'  was  brought 
out  at  Drury  Lane  But  Bishop,  after  the 
burning  of  the  theatre  in  1809,  accepted  an 
engagement  at  Govent  Garden,  where  most  of  his 
operas  and  musical  dramas  were  performed. 
Meanwhile  foreign  operas  as  arranged  or  dis- 
arranged for  the  English  stage  by  Rophino  Lacy, 
Tom  Gooke,  and  others,  were  from  time  to  time 
performed  at  Drury  Lane  ;  and  in  1 883,  under 
the  direction  of  Alfred  Bunn,  some  English 
versions  of  Italian  operas  were  produced  with 

opmhif.  for  wbkli  theaddrMiWMwrtttan  hr  Byron,  nft 
to  %ti»h^mtU  dMrmutiJimm  aad  Honww  Smith. 
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the  world-renowned  prima  donna  Marietta  Mali- 
bran,  in  the  principal  parts.  Drurj  Lane  was 
the  last  theatre  at  which  she  sang.  [M alibran.  ] 
A  few  years  later  Bonn  made  a  praiseworthy 
but  not  permanently  snccessful  attempt  to 
establish  EngUsh  opera  at  this  theatre.  Daring 
this  period  Balfe's  *  Bohemian  Girl,'  '  Daughter 
of  St  Mark,'  *  Enchantress,'  '  Bondman/  etc  ; 
Wallace's  *  Maritana '  and  *  Matildaof  Hungary/ 
Benedict's  *  Crusaders '  and  *  Brides  of  Venice,' 
were  brought  out  at  Druiy  Lane,  for  which 
theatre  they  had  all  been  specially  written. 
When  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  was  burnt  down 
(Dec.  6, 1867),  Mr.  Mapleson  took  Dnuy  Lane 
for  a  series  of  summer  seasons.  In  1870  the 
performances  took  place  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  George  Wood  (of  the  firm  of  Cramer, 
Wood,  k  Co.),  who  among  other  new  works 
produced  Wagner's  'Flying  Dutchman' — the 
first  of  Wagner's  operas  performed  in  England. 
Until  1877  'Her  Majesty's  Opera,'  as  the 
establishment  transferred  from  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  was  called,  remained  at  Drury  Lane. 
In  1877,  however,  Mr.  Mapleson  returned  to 
the  Haymarket ;  [and  Drury  Lane  was  not  used 
for  serious  operas  until  the  German  season  of 
1882  under  Bichter,  when  ' Tristan  und  Isolde' 
and  '  Die  Meistersinger '  were  given  for  the  first 
time  in  London.  In  the  spring  of  1883  Carl 
Bosa  took  Drury  Lane  and  brought  out  Thomas's 
'  Esmeralda '  and  Mackenzie's '  Colomba. '  Stan- 
ford's '  Canterbury  Pilgrims '  was  given  in  1884, 
and  Thomas's  'Nadeshda'  in  1885.  The  suc- 
cessful career  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris  as  an 
operatic  manager  began  at  Drury  Lane,  when 
in  1887  he  introduced  the  brothers  de  Beszke 
and  other  notable  singers  to  London  audiences. 
After  that  single  season  he  made  Covent  Garden 
the  centre  of  his  operations ;  but  in  1892-98 
Drury  Lane  was  used  for  extra  performances  of 
German  Opera.  A  regular  German  season  was 
given  at  the  same  theatre  in  1896,  when  the 
Ducal  Company  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  gave 
a  very  interesting  series  of  performances  of  comic 
operas  of  a  more  or  less  high  class.  Smetana's 
'Yerkaufte  Braut'  was  the  most  important  of  the 
operas  new  to  London.  In  the  spring  of  1896  a 
series  of  performances  of  stock  operas  in  English 
was  given  at  Drury  Lane  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  regular  season  at  Covent  Garden.  In 
1904  the  Moody-Manners  Company  gave  a  series 
of  operas  in  English  at  Drury  Lane.]    H.  8.  e. 

DBYSDALE,  F.  Lbaemont,  bom  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1866,  entered  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  won  the  Lucas  prize  for  composition 
in  1890.  An  orchestral  ballad,  'The  Spirit  of 
the  Glen'  (1889),  and  an  on^estral  prelude, 
•Thomas  the  Rhymer'  (1890),  were  written 
during  his  student  days.  His  overture  'Tam 
o'  Shanter'  obtained  a  prize  offered  by  the 
Glasgow  Society  of  Musicians,  and  was  performed 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Oct  24, 1891.  On  April 
24,  1894,  his  overture  'Herondean'  was  pro- 


duced by  the  Stock  Exchange  Orchestral  Society ; 
and  a  cantata,  'The  Kelpie,'  was  given  on  Dec 
17  of  the  same  year  in  Edinburgh.  A  musical 
play,  '  The  Plague,'  was  produced  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  Edinburgh,  in  October  1896.  An 
opera  founded  on  Baring-Gould's  '  Red  Spider ' 
has  not  yet  been  performed.  {Brii.  Mus,  Biog.y 
DUBOIS,  Francois  Clement  TnioDOiui, 
bom  at  Rosney  (Marne),  August  24,  1887,  came 
to  Paris  at  an  early  age,  and  entered  upon  a 
brilliant  course  of  study  at  the  Conservatoire, 
where  he  gained  successively  first  prizes  for 
harmony,  fugue,  and  organ,  and  finally,  in  1861, 
under  Ambroise  Thomas,  the  Prix  de  Rome. 
On  his  return  fix>m  Italy  in  1866  he  devoted 
himself  to  teaching,  and  was  appointed  mattre 
de  chapelle  of  Ste.  Clotilde,  where,  on  Good 
Friday,  1867,  he  produced  an  important  and 
carefully  written  work,  'Les  Sept  Paroles  dn 
Christ,'  afterwards  performed  at  the  Concerts 
Populaires  in  1870.  It  has  since  been  given 
in  other  churches  on  Good  Friday,  and  parts 
of  it  have  been  performed  at  the  Conoerts 
du  Conservatoire.  Being  unable  to  force  an 
entrance  into  the  great  musical  theatres,  he 
contented  himself  with  producing,  at  the 
Ath^n^,  a  pleasing  little  work,  '  La  Guzla  de 
Yimir*  (April  80,  1878).  In  1878  he  carried 
off,  together  with  B.  Godard,  the  prize  at  the 
Concours  Musical  instituted  by  the  city  of  Paris, 
and  his  '  Paradis  perdu '  was  performed,  first  at 
the  public  expense  (Nov.  27,  1878),  and  again 
on  the  two  following  Sundays  at  the  Conoerts 
du  Ch&telet.  His  other  dramatic  works  for  the 
stage  are  '  Le  Pain  bis '  (Op6ra  Comique,  Feb. 
26,  1879);  'La  Farandole,'  ballet  (Op^ 
Dec.  14,  1888);  '  Aben-Hamet,'  a  grand  opera 
(Th^tre  Italien  de  la  place  du  Ch&telet,  Deo. 
16,  1884);  [and  *Xavi^re,'  dramatic  idyl  in 
three  acts  (Op^ra  Comique,  Nov.  26,  1895)]. 
The  above  are  his  chief  works,  but  Dubois  is  a 
fertile  composer,  and  has  produced  many  im- 
portant compositions  at  various  concerts,  not 
to  mention  his  numerous  pieces  for  piano,  his 
single  songs,  and  his  church  and  chamber  music 
We  may  refer  to  his  'Divertissement'  and 
'Pik^  d'Orchestre'  (Concert  national,  April 
6  and  Dec.  14,  1878),  a  'Suite  d'Orchestre* 
(do.  Feb.  8,  1874),  'Scenes  Symphoniques ' 
(Concerts  du  Ch&telet,  Nov.  25,  1877),  and  his 
overture  'Fritiof  (do.  Feb.  13,  1881>  The 
last  of  these,  a  work  full  of  life  and  accent, 
ranks,  together  with  his  two  small  operas, 
among  his  best  compositions.  [A  symphonic 
poem,  '  Notre  Dame  de  la  Mer '  was  produced 
in  1897,  and  Dubois  also  set  to  music  a 
Latin  ode  on  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  for  tenor 
and  baritone  solo,  choir  and  orchestra,  per- 
formed at  Rheims  in  1899.]  He  possesses  a 
full  knowledge  of  all  the  resources  of  his  art, 
but  little  originality  or  independence  of  style. 
For  some  time  he  was  mattre  de  chapelle  at  tha 
Madeleine,  and  succeeded  Saint-Sa^ns  as  oiganiat 
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there  in  1877.  He  snooeeded  Elwart  as  pro- 
fessor of  Harmony  at  the  Consenratoire  in  1871, 
and  in  1888  was  decorated  with  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  [In  1894  he  was  elected  to  the 
Academie  in  place  of  Gounod,  and  became  the 
head  of  the  Ck)n8eryatoire  in  1896.]        ▲.  J. 

DUBOURG,  Georoe,  a  grandson  of  Matthew 
Dubourg,  bom  1799,  died  at  Maidenhead,  April 
17,  1882,  was  author  of  a  history  of  the  violin 
and  the  most  celebrated  performers  on  it, 
which  was  originally  published  in  1886,  and  in 
1878  reached  a  fifth  edition.  w.  h.  h. 

DUBOURG,  Matthew,  an  eminent  English 
yiolinist,  pupil  of  Geminiani,  bom  in  London, 
1708.  It  is  reported  that  he  first  appeared  as 
a  boy  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  Britton,  the 
small-coal  man,  when  he  performed  a  solo  of 
Oorelli  with  great  success,  standing  on  a  high 
stooL  In  1728  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Gousser  as  conductor  of  the  Viceroy's  band  at 
Dublin,  in  which  capacity  he  set  many  odes  for 
the  celebration  of  royal  birthdays.  During  his 
residence  there  he  led  the  band  at  the  perform- 
ances given  by  Handel  during  his  visit  to  Ireland 
in  1742,  and  also  had  the  distinction  of  assisting 
at  the  first  performance  of  the  ^  Messiah.'  Later 
he  returned  to  London,  and  in  1752  succeeded 
Festing  as  master  of  the  King's  band  [though 
ftill  retaining  the  Dublin  appointment.  Gemi- 
niani was  his  guest  in  Dublhi  in  1761-62  and  on 
many  other  occasions.  Dubouig  composed  the 
Birthday  Odes  for  Dublin  Castle  fix>m  1728  to 
1764  ;  he  finally  left  Ireland  in  1765,  and 
died  in  London,  July  8,  1767. —w.  h.  o.  f.] 
He  was  buried  in  Paddington  Churchyard. 
Dubourg  appears  to  have  been  a  brilliant  per- 
former and  fond  of  showing  off  his  skill.  Bumey 
relates  that  on  one  occasion  he  introduced  a 
cadfTim  of  extraordinary  length  into  the  ritor- 
nello  of  an  air.  When  at  last  he  finished  up, 
Handel,  who  was  conducting,  exclaimed,  '  Wel- 
come home,  Mr.  Dubourg.'  P.  D. 

DUCIS,  or  HEBTOGHS,*  Bbnedictus,  a 
Flemish  musician  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century  (according  to  F^tis  he  was  bom  about 
1480),  organist  of  the  Lady  Chapel  in  the 
cathedral  at  Antwerp,  and  *  Prince  de  la  Gilde ' 
in  the  brotherhood  of  St  Luke  in  that  city. 
He  left  Antwerp  for  England  in  1515  {Biogr, 
JBelge)f  but  as  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
lists  of  court  musicians  at  that  time,  and  no 
manuscript  compositions  of  his  have  been  found 
in  this  country,  it  appears  that  his  residence 
here  must  have  been  very  short,  if  not  altogether 
mythical.     His  elegy  on  the  death  of  Josquin 

il581),  and  another  on  the  death  of  Erasmus 
1586)  fix  two  more  dates  in  his  life.  After 
that  no  more  is  known  of  him.  Some  German 
historians  have  claimed  him  as  a  countryman 
on  the  strength  of  the  publication  and  dedica- 
tion of  a  setting  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  (published 

1  BcMdiotM  Dvola.  who  la  oftan  eiJltd  br^i*  flnt  m 
i  not  bo  oonfooiulod  with  Bonodlotus  ADpoDBddcn, 
~    '      linBdgtoBmbviollatOTdatoaadlMi 


at  Ulm  in  1589,  and  dedicated  to  the  youths 
of  that  city),  maintaining  that  this  proves  his 
residence  in  that  city,  but  the  dedication  was 
more  probably  the  work  of  the  publisher  than 
of  the  composer,  [and  the  existence  of  the  book 
is  itself  very  doubtful  See  the  QueUen-Lexikon,  ] 
His  connection  with  Antwerp,  mentioned  above, 
was  discovered  by  M.  L^n  de  Burbure,  and 
certainly  outweighs  anything  said  in  favour  of 
his  being  a  German  ;  while  the  internal  evidence 
of  his  compositions,  which  bear  the  decided 
Flemish  character,  and  very  closely  approach 
the  style  of  Josquin,  sets  the  matter  entirely  at 
rest 

We  have  the  following  compositions  of  his : — 

(1)  A  four-part  'monody '  on  thedeath  of  Josquin, 
in  the  seventh  set  of  French  chansons  in  five 
and  six  parts  printed  by  Tylman  Susato  in  1545. 
A  copy  of  the  book  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  composition  itself  is  printed  in  Bumey's 
History  (ii.  518),  with  critical  remarks.  [This 
with  fourteen  other  compositions  by  Ducis  is 
in  a  MS.  at  Cambrai,  dated  1542.  There  are 
also  songs  by  Duds  to  the  number  of  eighty 
in  the  old  collections  between  1582  and  1570.] 

(2)  Another  elegy  in  five  parts,  '  Plangite 
Pierides,'  on  the  death  of  Erasmus,  and  an 
eight-part  '  Agnus  Dei,'  both  from  the  '  Seleo- 
tissimm  nee  non  familiarissime  cantiones  ultra 
centum'  (Augsbuig,  1540).  (8)  Songs  in  the 
collection  of  German  songs  made  by  Fbrster  and 
printed  by  Petreius  (Nuremberg,  1589-1540). 
(4)  A  motet,  'Peccantem  me  quotidie,'  from 
the  'Cantiones  octo  .  .  .  vocum*  printed  by 
Uhlard  (Augsburg,  1545).  'No  wonder,'  says 
Ambros,  speaking  of  this  motet,  '  that  historians 
have  striven  to  prove  such  a  composer  their 
countryman.'  (5)  A  motet,  'Dum  fabricator 
mundi  supplidum,'  from  Rhau's  'Selecta  Har- 
moniiB  .  .  .  de  Passions  Domini '  (Wittenberg, 
1588).  (6)  Two  five -part  motets,  '  Benedio 
Domine,'  and  'Cordeetanimo,'  from  Kriesstein's 
'  Cantiones  sex  et  quinque  vocum,  etc '  (Augs- 
buig, 1545.)  J.  R.  8.  B. 

DUET  (It.  Duetto  ;  Fr.  Duo),  A  composition 
for  two  voices  or  instraments,  either  with  or 
without  accompaniipents.  Some  writers  use  the 
form  *  Duet  *  for  vocal,  and  *  Duo  *  for  instra- 
mental  compodtions  ;  this  distinction,  however, 
is  by  no  means  universally  adopted.  Strictly 
speaking,  a  duet  differs  from  a  two-part  song  in 
the  fact  that  while  in  the  latter  the  second  voice 
is  mostly  a  mere  accompaniment  to  the  first, 
in  the  duet  both  parts  are  of  equal  importance. 
In  cases  where  it  is  accompanied,  the  accom- 
paniment should  always  be  subordinate  to  the 
prindpal  parts.  The  most  important  form  of 
the  duet  is  the  'Chamber  Duet'  (JDruUo  da 
Camera\  of  which  the  old  German  and  Italian 
masters  have  left  many  excellent  examples  (see 
especially  Handel's  '  Chamber  Duets ').  These 
duets  were  often  in  several  movements,  some- 
times   connected  by  redtatives,   and   almost 
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invariably  in  the  polyphonic  style.  The  dra- 
matic duet,  as  we  find  it  in  the  modem  opera,  is 
entirely  unrestricted  as  to  form,  which  depends 
upon  Uie  exigencies  of  the  situation.  Among 
the  finest  examples  of  operatic  duets  may  be 
named  those  in  the  first  act  of  '  Guillaume  Tell,' 
in  the  fourth  act  of  '  Les  Huguenots,'  and  in  the 
second  act  of  '  Masaniello,'  in  the  more  modem 
school ;  while  the  duets  in  '  Fidelio '  and  in  the 
operas  of  Mozart  and  Weber  are  models  of  the 
older  classical  forms  of  the  movement.  Many 
of  the  songs  in  Bach's  cantatas,  in  which  the 
voice  and  the  obbligato  instrument  are  equally 
prominent,  are  virtually  duets,  but  the  term  is 
not  applied  to  the  combination  of  a  voice  and 
an  instrament  In  instrumental  music  the 
word  Duet  is  applied  to  all  works  written  for 
two  instruments,  such  as  Spohr's  £Eunous  duets 
for  two  violins,  or  the  innumerable  sonatas  for 
piano  and  violin,  piano  and  violoncello,  or  other 
instruments,  without  further  accompaniment. 
In  some  cases  it  also  includes  music  for  two 
instruments  of  the  same  kind  accompanied  on 
a  keyboard  instrument,  such  as  Bach's  sonata  in 
C  for  two  violins.  s.  p. 

In  pianoforte  music  the  term  is  used  in  two 
ways :  first,  for  music  d  qiuUre  mains  (i,e.  for 
two  performers  on  one  piano)  ;  and,  second,  for 
duet  for  two  pianos  with  one  player  at  each. 

1.  k  QUATRS  MAINS  (Fr.  ;  Germ.  £ht  vier 
Handen,  Vierh&ndig ;  ItaL  a  quaUro  mam). 
Music  written  for  two  performers  upon  one 
pianoforte,  and  usually  so  printed  that  the  part 
for  each  player  occupies  the  page  which  is 
directly  opposite  to  him. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  music  d 
quatre  mains  consists  of  arrangements  of  orches- 
tral and  vocal  compositions  and  of  quartets,  etc. 
for  stringed  instruments  ;  indeed,  scarcely  any 
composition  of  importance  for  any  combination 
of  instraments  exists  which  has  not  been  arranged 
and  published  in  this  form,  which  on  account 
of  its  comparative  facility  of  performance  is 
calculated  to  reproduce  the  characteristic  effects 
of  such  works  more  readily  and  faithfidly  than 
arrangements  for  pianoforte  solo. 

But  besides  this,  the  increase  of  power  and 
variety  obtainable  by  two  performers  instead  of 
one  offers  a  legitimate  inducement  to  composers 
to  write  original  music  in  this  form,  and  the 
opportunity  has  been  by  no  means  neglected, 
alUiough  cultivated  to  a  less  extent  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

The  earliest  printed  works  for  the  pianoforte 
d  quatre  mains  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge were  published  in  Dessau  about  1782,  under 
the  title  '  Drey  Sonaten  fiirs  Clavier  als  Doppel- 
stucke  fur  zwey  Personen  mit  vier  Handen  von 
0.  H.  Miiller' ;  before  this,  however,  E.  W. 
Wolf,  musical  director  at  Weimar  in  1761,  had 
written  one  or  more  sonatas  for  two  performers, 
which  were  published  after  his  death.  The  short 
compass  of  the  harpsichord  keyboard,  which 


rarely  exceeded  five  octaves,  was  ill  adapted  to 
the  association  of  two  performers  on  the  same 
instrument,  and  it  is  doubtless  on  this  aocount 
that  the  earlier  composers  have  left  so  little 
music  of  the  kind.  [Bumey  published  four 
'sonatas  or  duetts'  in  1777.] 

Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  appear  to 
have  had  but  little  inclination  for  this  descrip- 
tion of  composition.  According  to  F^tis,  Haydn 
wrote  but  one  piece  d  qtuUre  mains,  a  diver- 
tissement, which  was  never  published,  the  two 
sonatas,  opp.  81  and  86,  publi^ed under  his  name 
being  spurious.  Of  the  nine  pianoforte  duets 
by  Mozart  the  two  finest,  the  Adagio  and  Allegro 
in  F  minor  and  the  Fantasia  in  F  minor,  were 
originally  written  for  a  mechanical  oi^gan  or 
musical  clock  in  a  Vienna  exhibition,  and  were 
afterwards  arranged  for  piano  by  an  unknown 
hand.  [A  later  arrangement,  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Berwick,  has  often  been  played  by  him  in 
public.]  Beethoven  left  but  one  sonata,  op.  6, 
three  marches,  op.  45,  and  two  sets  of  variations, 
none  of  which  are  of  any  great  importance. 

But  of  all  the  great  composers  Schubert  hat 
made  the  ftdlest  useof  theoriginal  effects  possible 
to  music  d  quaire  mains,  some  of  his  most 
genial  and  effective  oompositions  being  in  this 
form,  as  for  instance  the  '  Grand  Duo,'  op.  140, 
and  the  'Divertissement  k  la  Hongroise,'  op.  54. 
In  addition  to  these  he  wrote  seventeen  muches, 
ten  polonaises,  six  sets  of  variations,  three 
rondos,  three  overtures,  two  sonatas,  one  set  of 
landler,  four  fantasias,  a  fugue,  and  four  separate 
pieces,  all,  almost  without  exception,  master- 
pieces of  their  kind. 

Among  modem  compositions  d  quatre  mains, 
those  of  Schumann  and  Brahms  are  the  most 
interesting,  Mendelssohn  having  left  but  one 
original  work  of  the  kind,  although  he  himself 
arranged  some  of  his  orchestral  works  and  also 
the  octet,  op.  20,  and  the  variations  for  piano- 
forte and  violoncello,  op.  88,  in  this  form. 
Besides  writing  a  number  of  small  pieces  for  two 
performers,  Schumann  made  a  very  novel  and 
successful  experiment  in  his  '  Spanische  laebes- 
lieder,'  op.  188,  which  consist  of  ten  pieoeefor 
four  voices,  being  songs,  duets,  and  a  quartet, 
with  pianoforte  accompaniment  d  quaere  mains, 
and  the  ideabore  fruit  inBrahms's  'Liebeslieder,' 
op.  52,  and  'Neue  laebeslieder,'  op.  65,  for  piano- 
forte d  qtuUre  Tnains,  with  accompaniment  of 
four  voices.  [One  of  the  most  striking  of  his 
early  works  is  a  set  of  variations  on  a  theme  by 
Schumann  in  E  flat  (a  theme  which  Schumann, 
in  the  mental  darkness  of  his  later  days,  imagined 
that  Schubert  had  dictated  to  him),  op.  23. 
The  fine  sonata  of  H.  Goetz  in  G  minor  must 
not  be  forgotten.  Grieg's  musio  to  J^eer  ChpU 
was  first  published  as  a  pianoforte  duet,  and 
among  more  recent  literature  may  be  mentioned 
a  beautiful  four-hand  suite  by  S.  P.  Waddington.] 

Organ  music  d  quaire  mains  is  very  rare, 
although  the  experiment  has  been  made  by 
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Samuel  Wesley  (three  duets),  Hesse,  Hopner, 
and  especially  by  Julius  Andr^  who  wrote 
twenty-four  pieces  for  two  performers  on  the 
organ ;  but  no  increased  effect  appears  to  be 
obtainable  firom  such  an  arrangement  which  can 
at  all  compensate  for  its  practical  inconvenience, 
and  the  same  observation  applies  to  compositions 
for  the  pianoforte  d  six  mainSf  of  which  a  few 
specimens  exist,  mostly  by  Czemy.         f.  t. 

2.  It  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  the 
first  composition  for  two  keyboard  instruments 
with  one  performer  at  each  is  Giles  Famaby's 
little  duet  in  the  PUzwilliam  Virginal  Book, 
vol.  L  p.  202.  The  ninth  of  Couperin's  Ordres 
begins  with -an  <  Allemande  k  deux  Olavecins,' 
and  in  both  of  these  pieces  the  great  advantage 
of  the  combination  in  close  imitations  is  fully 
realised.  J.  S.  Bach  used  harpsichords  together, 
but  generally  in  the  concerto -form,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  other  instruments  ;  two 
fugues  in  the  Kwnst  der  Fuge  constitute  his 
only  contribution  to  the  literature  of  keyboard 
duets ;  for  the  beautiful  sonata  in  F,  published 
as  his  in  B.  -Q.  xliii ,  was  proved  to  be  by  Wilhelm 
Fiiedmann  Bach.  Mozart  wrote  a  sonata  in  D, 
and  a  fugue  in  0  minor  for  two  pianofortes  ;  and 
dementi's  two  sonatas,  both  in  B  flat,  are  worth 
mentioning.  Coming  to  modem  times,  Schu- 
mann's variations  in  B  flat,  op.  46,  is  perhaps 
the  best  known  of  all  the  compositions  for  this 
beautiful  combination.  It  was  originally  written 
for  two  pianos,  two  violoncellos,  and  horn. 
Chopin's  rondo  in  C  must  not  be  forgotten. 
No  works  have  been  more  successfully  devised 
for  the  two  instruments  than  those  of  Brahms, 
of  which  the  first  is  the  two -piano  arrange- 
ment of  the  quintet  in  F  minor,  op.  84,  in 
which  there  are  various  alterations  of  detail 
from  the  original ;  the  version  of  the  varia- 
tions on  a  theme  of  Haydn  is  not  a  mere 
arrangement  of  the  orchestral  work — a  fact 
which  was  emphasised  by  the  composer,  who 
numbered  the  duet  op.  666.  The  arrangement 
of  Joachim's  overture,  'Henry  IV.,*  is  another 
most  interesting  specimen  of  Brahms's  work  for 
two  pianos ;  and  the  wonderfully  successful  tran- 
scriptions of  his  symphonies  are  not  only  emin- 
ently useful  for  purposes  of  study,  but  on  their 
own  account.  Reinecke*s  various  compositions 
and  fantasias  for  two  pianos  are  among  his  most 
successful  works  ;  and  mention  must  be  made 
of  Parry's  dignified  '  Characteristisches  Duo '  in 
£  minor,  as  well  as  of  Christian  Sinding's  varia- 
tions. The  combination  is  particularly  success- 
ful as  representing  works  for  piano  and  orchestra ; 
all  the  best -known  concertos  are,  as  a  rule, 
arranged  for  two  pianos ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Chopin's  the  arrangement  is  at  least  as  effective 
as  the  original.  H. 

DUETTINO  (Ital.  dimin.).  A  duet  of  short 
extent  and  concise  form. 

DUFAY,  QiTiLLERMUS  (Quilielmus,  Qugliel- 
mus,  or  Wilhelmus  Dufay,  Dufais,  or  Duffai). 
VOL.  I 


Until  within  the  last  few  years  the  personal 
identity  of  the  great  leader  of  the  First  Flemish 
School  was  surrounded  by  doubts,  little  less 
obscure  than  those  which  still  perplex  the 
biographer  of  Franco  of  Cologne.  Baini's  state- 
ment that  Dufay  sang  in  the  Pontifical  Choir 
from  1880  to  1482  has  misled  various  later 
writers,  some  of  whom  were  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  were  two  musicians  of  the 
same  name. 

[The  biographical  facts  which  seem  to  be  now 
estabUshed  are  as  follows :  He  was  bom  probably 
in  Hainault  before  1400  ;  was  a  chorister  in  the 
cathedral  of  Cambrai  ;  wrote  a  song  celebrating 
the  marriage  of  Charles  Malatesti  and  Vittoria 
di  Lorenzo  Colonna,  which  took  place  in  1416  ; 
was  transferred  to  the  Papal  Choir  in  Rome  in 
December  1428,  remaining  there  (apparently 
with  short  intervals)  until  1487 ;  was  appointed 
to  a  canonry  at  Cambrai  in  November  1486, 
and  to  one  at  Mons  soon  afterwards  ;  held  both 
appointments  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  probably 
lived  in  Savoy  for  some  time  before  1446,  aft^ 
which  he  was  constantly  at  Cambrai,  dying 
there  Nov.  27,  1474.  Stainer's  Du/ayandhii 
CoTitemporarieSf  London,  1898.] 

M.  Houdoy*8  researches  at  Cambrai  prove, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  he  took  his  degree  of 
Magister  in  artibus,  and  Baccalareus  in  deoretiB, 
in  Paris,  at  the  Sorbonne,  before  1442 ;  and 
that  he  entered  the  service  of  Philippe  le  Bon, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  music-tutor  to  his  son 
Charles,  Comte  de  Charolais. 

In  his  will,  which  is  still  in  existence  at 
Cambrai,  Dufay  bequeaths  to  one  of  his  friends 
six  books  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  the 
Comte  de  Charolais ;  to  another,  a  portrait  of 
Louis  XL,  who,  when  Dauphin,  spent  some 
time  at  the  Court  of  Burgundy  ;  to  a  third,  a 
portrait  of  Ren6  of  Ai^jou,  who  was  Philippe's 
prisoner  for  a  long  time  ;  and  to  a  certain  Herre 
de  Wez  thirty  livres.  He  also  desires  that, 
when  he  has  received  the  last  sacraments,  and 
is  in  artietUo  mortis,  eight  choristers  of  the 
Cathedral  shall  sing,  very  softly,  by  his  bedside, 
the  hymn  '  Magno  salutis  gaudio ' ;  after  which, 
the  altar -boys,  with  their  master,  and  two 
choristers,  shall  sing  his  motet,  *Ave  Begina 
coelomm.'  This  pious  duty  was,  however,  per- 
formed, not  at  his  bedside,  but  in  the  chapel, 
after  his  death,  eorpore  praesente. 

The  will  is  printed  entire  by  Haberl,  who  also 
gives  a  woodcut  of  the  tombstone  in  the  chapel 
of  St  Etienne,  with  the  following  epitaph, 

Hio  inferius  jacet  veneimbilis  vir  nuu^r.  gnillenniis 
dufky  mosio.  baccalareua  in  decretis  dim  hu'  «ccle8i6 
chorUlis  deinde  canontc'  et  ace.  waldetrudis  mnntem. 
qui  obiit  anno  doi.  inilleaiino  qoadiin  .  .  .  Ilo  die 
jtXVII*  mensis  novembris, 

and  a  representation  in  bold  relief  of  the  master, 
kneeling,  with  folded  hands,  in  the  dexter 
comer,  in  front  of  S.  Waltrodis  and  her  two 
daughters,  the  remainder  of  the  stone  being  oo- 
capied  with  a  representation  of  the  resurrection 
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of  our  Lord,  while  the  four  oorners  are  orna- 
mented with  a  medallion,  or  rebus,  in  which 
the  name,  Dufay,  is  encircled  by  a  Gothic  ^. 
The  stone  was  in  the  collection  formed  by 
M.  Victor  de  Lattre,  of  Cambrai,  but  was  sold 
after  his  death  in  1889. 

The  archives  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cambrai 
contain  a  record  of  60  scuta,  given  to  Dufay 
as  a  *  gratification,'  in  1451.  And  the  text  of 
a  letter,  written  to  Guil.  Dufay  by  Antonio 
Squarcialupi,  the  Florentine  organist,  and  dated 
1  Maggio,  1467,  is  given  by  Otto  Kade,  in  the 
ManeUshefte  for  1885,  No.  2. 

GuiL  Dufay  is  mentioned  in  an  obscure  passage 
quoted  from  Adam  de  Fulda  in  Gerbert's 
SeriptareSf  as  having  made  certain  innovations 
which  seem  to  have  reference  mainly  to  matters 
of  musical  notation.  [See  Stainer's  Dufay  wnd 
his  ConUmporarieSf  p.  6.]  So  highly  was  his 
learning  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  that, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Besan9on,  in  1458,  he  was 
asked  to  decide  a  controversy  concerning  the 
Mode  of  the  Antiphon  'O  quanta  exultatio 
angelids  turmis,'  his  decision  that  it  was  not, 
as  commonly  supposed,  in  Mode  TV.,  but  in 
Mode  II.,  and  that  the  mistake  had  arisen 
through  a  clerical  error  in  the  transcription  of 
the  final,  was  accepted  by  the  assembled 
davaiUa  as  an  authoritative  settlement  of  the 
question. 

Besides  the  collection  of  Du&y*s  MS.  com- 
positions among  the  Archives  of  the  Oappella 
Sistina,  and  the  Vatican  Library,  Haberl  has 
identified  sixty-two  in  the  Library  of  the  liceo 
filarmonico,  at  Bologna ;  twenty -five  in  the 
University  of  the  same  city ;  and  more  than 
thirty  in  other  collections,  ^ee  the  Quellen- 
LexiJton  for  list]  The  ^  Ave  Kegina  coelorum ' 
is  given,  by  Haberl,  in  the  original  notation  of 
the  old  part-books,  and  also  in  the  form  of  a 
modernised  score ;  together  with  a  score  of  a 
'  Pange  lingua^  a  8 ' ;  and  some  important 
examples  are  given  among  the  posthumous 
Noten  -  Beilagen  at  the  end  of  Ambros's  Oe- 
aehichU  der  Musik,  FThe  most  valuable  contri- 
butions to  our  knowledge  of  Dufay  is  the  fine 
volume,  Dufay  and  his  ContemporarieSy  by  the 
late  Sir  John  Stainer  (1898),  containing  a 
summary  of  the  events  of  Dufay's  life,  and 
nineteen  compositions  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Houdoy's  Histoire  Arti- 
stiqus  de  la  CathMraZe  de  Cambrai  (Paris,  1880), 
Haberl's  fFilhelm  du  Fay  (BwusteiTie  fiir  Jfusik- 
OeschiehUf  1885),  shoula  also  be  consulted. 
See  also  the  Mvista  Musicals  Italiama,  vol.  L 
p.  257  et  seq,"]  w.  s.  B. 

DUGAZON,  Mme.  Rosalib,  daughter  of 
an  obscure  actor  named  Lef&vre,  bom  at  Berlin, 
1755,  died  in  Paris,  Sept  22,  1821.  She  and 
her  sister  began  their  career  as  ballet-dancers  at 
the  Commie  Italienne,  and  Rosalie  made  her  first 
appearance  as  a  singer  at  the  same  theatre  in 
1 7  74.    She  had  an  agreeable  voice,  much  feeling 


and  finesse,  and  played  to  perfection  'soubrettes,' 
<  paysannes, '  and  '  coquettes. '  Her  most  remark- 
able creation  was  the  part  of  Nina  in  Dalayrac's 
opera  of  that  name.  After  an  absence  of  three 
years  during  the  Revolution,  she  reappeared  in 
1795,  and  played  with  unvarying  success  tiU 
1806,  when  she  retired.  To  this  day  the  classes 
of  parts  in  which  she  excelled  are  known  as 
'jeunes  Dugazon'  and  'm^res  Dugazon.' — Her 
son  GusTAVE  (Paris,  1782-1826),  a  pianist  and 
pupil  of  Berton's,  obtained  the  second  Prix  de 
Rome  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1806.  His  operas 
and  ballets,  with  the  exception  of  <  Aline '  (1 823), 
did  not  succeed.  o.  a 

DUIFFOPRUGCAR.   See  TiKFRENBBtJCKM. 

DUKAS,  Paul,  French  composer,  bom  in 
Paris,  Oct.  1,  1865,  admitted  a  pupil  of  the 
Conservatoire  in  1882.  His  two  overtures, 
'Lear,'  and  'Goetz  von  Berlichingen,'  were 
composed  before  he  obtained  the  second  Prix  de 
Rome  with  a  cantata  entitled  '  Vell^da. '  Another 
overture,  'Polyeucte'  (1892),  a  symphony  in 
three  movements  (1897),  and  a  symphonic 
poem,  *LApprenti  Sorder*  (1897,  after  Goethe's 
ZaubsrUhrling),  are  his  principal  works  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  he  has  also  written  a  piano- 
forte sonata  (1901),  piano  variations,  etc  The 
*  Apprenti  Sorcier '  was  given  in  various  musical 
centres  within  a  short  time  of  its  production^ 
and  was  included  in  the  programme  of  the 
London  Musical  Festival  in  May  1899.  Dukas 
has  also  written  a  lyrical  drama,  '  L'Arbre  de 
Science,'  and  a  number  of  songs,  choruses,  etc., 
not  yet  published.  He  is  one  of  the  composers 
who  are  of  most  account  in  France  at  the  present 
day,  for  his  advanced  and  broad  views  of  art  go 
hand  in  hand  with  great  technical  ability  ;  he 
is  musical  critic  to  the  OazetU  des  Beaux^Arts 
and  the  Revue  hebdomadaire.  He  has  edited 
Les  Jndes  Oalantes  for  the  great  edition  of 
Rameau's  works.  o.  F. 

DULCIANA.  Virtually  an  open  diapason 
oi^gan  stop  of  small  scale  and  pleasing  tone.  In 
large  organs  this  stop  takes  the  position  of 
second  open  on  the  choir  organ,  but  in  small 
instruments  it  forms  the  chief  open  metal  8  ft 
flue  tone  for  that  manual,  occupying  a  similar 
position  in  the  choir  organ  to  that  of  the  open 
diapason  in  the  great  organ.  It  is  a  stop 
seldom  omitted  from  any  but  the  very  smallest 
instruments  ;  and  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a 
double  dulciana  of  16  ft  pitch  upon  the  manual, 
or  as  a  dulciana  of  16  ft.  pitch  upon  the  pedal 
organ.  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins  says : — '  The  dulciana 
stop  was  either  invented  or  introduced  into 
this  country  by  Snetzler,  who  acquired  great 
reputation  from  the  entire  success  that  at- 
tended his  first  public  specimen,  which  forms 
a  portion  of  the  oi^gan  erected  by  him  in  the 
year  1754,  in  St  Margaret's  Church,  at  Lynn, 
in  Norfolk.'  t.  b. 

DULCIMER  (Fr.  Tympanon;  Ital.  Cembah, 
2%mpanon,  Salterio  Udesco;  Germ.  Hadcbrdi^ 
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The  prototype  of  the  pianoforte,  as  the  psaltery 
was  of  tlio  harpsichord.  These  instniments  were 
80  nearly  alike  that  one  description  might  serve 
for  both,  were  it  not  for  the  different  manner  of 
playing  them,  the  strings  of  the  dulcimer  being 
set  in  vibration  by  small  hammers  held  in  the 
hands,  while  in  the  psaltery  the  sounds  were 
produced  by  plectra  of  ivory,  metal,  or  quill,  or 
even  the  fingers  of  the  performer.  It  is  also  no 
less  desirable  to  separate  in  description  instru- 
ments so  nearly  resembling  each  other  on  account 
of  their  ultimate  development  into  the  harpsi- 
chord and  pianoforte  by  the  addition  of  keys. 
[See  Harpsichord,  and  Pianoforte.] 

Dr.  Bimbault  {FUvnoforU^  p.  23)  derives  dul- 
cimer from  *dulce  melos.'    Perhaps  the  ^dulce,' 
— also  used  in  the  old  English  '  dulsate '  and 
*dulsacordis,' unknown  instruments  unless  dulci- 
mers— arose  from  the  ability  the  player  had  to 
produce  sweet  sounds  with  the  softer  covered 
ends  of  the  hammers,  just  as  *  piano '  in  piano- 
forte suggests  a  similar 
attribute.     The  Italian 
'Salterio  tedesco'   im- 
plies a  German  deriva- 
tion for  this  hammer- 
psaltery.        [See     also 
Cembalo.]   The  rough- 
ness of  description  used 
by  mediaeval  Italians  in 
naming    one    form    of 
psaltery  *strumento  di 

porco,*  pig's  head,  was  adopted  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  their  faithful  translation  *Schweins- 
kopf,'  and  in  naming  a  dulcimer  *Hackbrett' — a 
butcher's  board  for  chopping  sausage-meat 

The  dulcimeris  a  trapeze-shaped  instrument  of 
not  more  than  three  feet  in  greatest  width,  com- 
posed of  a  wooden  framing  enclosing  a  wrest- 
plank  for  the  tuning-pins,  round  which  the  strings 
are  wound  at  one  end ;  a  sound-board  ornamented 
with  two  or  more  sound-holes  and  carrying  two 
bridges  between  which  are  the  lengths  of  wire 
intended  to  vibrate;  and  a  hitch-pin  block  for 
the  attachment  of  the  other  ends  of  the  strings. 
Two,  three,  four,  and  sometimes  five  strings  of 
fine  brass  or  iron  wire  are  grouped  for  each  note. 
The  dulcimer,  laid  upon  a  table  or  frame,  is 
struck  with  hammers,  the  heads  of  which  are 
clothed  on  either  side  with  hard  and  soft  leather 
to  produce  the  forte  and  piano  effects.  The  tone, 
harsh  in  the  loud  playing,  is  always  confused,  as 
there  is  no  damping  contrivance  to  stop  the 
continuance  of  the  sounds  when  not  required. 
This  effect  is  well  imitated  in  various  places  in 
Schubert's  'Divertissement  k  la  Hongroise.' 
The  compass  of  two  or  three  octaves,  from  cord 
in  the  bass  clef,  has  always  been  diatonic  in  Eng- 
land, but  became  chromatic  in  Germany  before 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  English  dulcimers 
have  ten  long  notes  of  brass  wire  in  unison 
strings,  four  or  five  in  number,  and  ten  shorter 
notes  of  the  same.    The  first  series,  struck  with 


hammers  to  the  left  of  the  right-hand  bridgSi 
is  tuned 


the  F  being  natural.    The  second  series,  struck 
to  the  right  of  the  left-hand  bridge,  is 


the  F  being  again  natural.  The  remainder  of 
the  latter  series,  struck  to  the  left  of  the  left- 
hand  bridge,  gives 


This  tuning  has  prevailed  in  other  countries, 
and  is  old.  Chromatic  tunings  are  modem  and 
apparently  arbitrary.  As  in  most  mediaeval 
musical  instruments  ornamentation  was  freely 
used  on  the  sound-board,  and  on  the  outer  case 


when  one  existed.  The  dulcimer  and  psaltery  ' 
appear  to  have  come  to  us  from  the  East,  it  may 
be  through  the  Crusades,  for  the  dulcimer  has 
been  known  for  ages  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  and 
also  in  the  Caucasus,  under  the  name  of '  santir.' 
Its  European  use  is  now  limited  to  the  semi- 
oriental  gipsy  bands  in  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania. Tlie  Magyar  name  is  '  cimbalom.'  (^1 
Engel  (Descriptive  Catalogue^  1874)  points  out 
the  remarkable  resemblance  between  an  Italian 
dulcimer  in  South  Kensington  Museum  of  the 
17th  century  and  a  modem  Georgian  santir ;  and 
refers  to  the  use  by  the  translators  of  the  English 
Bible  of  the  word  *  dulcimer '  as  well  as  of  the 
names  of  other  instruments  common  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan epoch,  to  represent  Hebrew  musical 
instruments  about  which  we  have  no  sure  know- 
ledge. Pantaleon  Hebenstreit  of  Eisleben,  a  dis- 
tinguished violin  player,  became  about  1697  a 
virtuoso  upon  the  dulcimer,  which  he  quadrupled 
in  dimensions,  and  had  constructed  as  a  double 
hackbrett  with  two  sound-boards,  each  with  its 
scale  of  strings — on  the  one  side  overspun  catgut, 
on  the  other,  wire.  There  were  185  strings  in 
all,  costing  100  thalers  a  year  to  keep  in  order. 
With  this  powerful  chromatic  instrument,  de- 
manding herculean  force  to  play,  Hebenstreit 
travelled,  to  Paris  in  1705,  where  Louis  XIV. 
baptized  it  with  his  name,  Pantaleon.  Euhnau 
(in  Mattheson's  Critica  Musiea,  Dec.  8,  1717) 
praises  the  instrument  and  its  prerogative  over 
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liarpsichords  and  clavichords  in  the  properties 
it  possessed  of  piano  and  forte.  It  was  this, 
according  to  Schroter's  account,  that  led  him  to 
ponder  over  a  keyed  instrument  to  do  the  like, 
and  to  his  notion  of  a  pianoforte.  [See  Cem- 
balo, Harpsichord,  Pianoforte,  Fsaltery, 
schroeter.]  a.  j.  h. 

DULCKEN,  Madame  Louise,  a  great  piano- 
forte player,  younger  sister  of  Ferdinand  David, 
bom  at  Hamburg,  March  20, 1811.  She  was  the 
pupil  of  Willy  Grund,  and  made  her  appearance 
in  public  at  Hamburg  as  early  as  her  tenth  year. 
In  1S23  she  played  at  Berlin,  and  in  1825  with 
her  brother  at  Leipzig,  always  with  the  greatest 
success.  In  1828  she  married,  and  left  Germany 
for  London,  where  she  resided  for  the  rest  of  her 
life.  Her  first  public  appearance  here  was  at 
one  of  Ella's  soir^  in  1829.  At  the  Phil- 
harmonic she  played  a  concerto  of  Herz's  on 
March  1,  1880,  and  thenceforward  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  features  in  the  music  of 
London.  She  was  an  executive  pianist  of  the 
first  order,  with  remarkable  brilliancy  of  finger. 
Her  intelligence  and  general  capability  were  very 
great.  She  spoke  four  languages,  and  was  au 
/ait  in  the  literature  of  Grermany,  France,  Italy, 
and  England.  In  teaching  she  was  extraordin- 
arily successful,  and  for  her  time  no  teacher  could 
boast  so  large  a  number  of  pupils,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Queen  Victoria.  In  fact  she  over- 
taxed her  strength,  and  died  in  London  after  a 
short  and  severe  illness,  April  12,  1850.     o. 

DULICHIUS,  Philip  (1562-1631),  was  bom 
in  Chemnitz  in  the  latter  part  of  1562.  From 
1587  he  was  teacher  of  music  in  the  Padagogium 
at  Stettin.  He  held  the  degree  Ph.D.  of 
Chemnitz.  He  died  March  25, 1681,  at  Stettin, 
sixty-eight  years  old.  His  compositions  seem 
to  have  been  highly  thought  of  by  his  contem- 
poraries, although  they  are  practically  unknown 
at  the  present  day.     List  of  works  : — 

1.  C»niionflB  qulnqoe  aenis  Todbtu  ootnpodtM  .  .  .  miiKW 
Dalichlo  Cheiiinlcensi  Hermiinduro.  iUnstrii  Pwlafagli  Btetlnensla 
Moaioo.    SUUnL  Kdn«r.  IfiSa  ObLito.  Btx  partLooks  In  Britidi 

S.  PhllomnaioU  omnibiu  et  singalla  domlnla  et  unldi  ants  oolen- 
dia.  baaoa  qiutuor  octonsnim  Tocum  oaniioneB  a»orma  oonaeorat. 
StottinL  Kellrer.  I860.  ObL  4to.  Bight  putbooka  In  Roatook 
UDlTrnitktobibL 

S.  HArinoniM  aliquot  aai>tania  ▼oeiboa  eompoaltaa.  (1)  lAodat* 
Doininum.  (2)  Venlt«  ad  me.  (S)  Delectare  a  Domino.  {4i  BrrmTi 
■loQt  ovia.  (5)  Qoaerit*  primum.  Anthora  P.  D.  Chmii.  illua.  Padag. 
Stet.  Moaicc    Stettini.  Andraa*  Kelnerl.  IBM.    With  :— 

Qoatttor  Cantiooum.  P.O.  Chem.  Four  mot«ta  for  8  Toioea. 
fl)  Exaltabo  tei  1*2)  Bvaltat«  JuatL  (8)  Oonflt«mlui  domino.  (4) 
Deua  miaeraator.    Eight  partbooka,  obi.  4to,  iu  the  Zwlokan  Blbl. 

4.  Sex  oantionea  aacrae  qatnla  Tociboa  oonoinnatae  at  in  Inoem 
•ditae  atudlo  P.D.  Chem.  illua.  Pedag.  apud  Stetlnenaea  muaioL 
BteUni.  Kelner.  I0S8.  Obl.4to.  Five  partbooka  in  BritiahMuaenm. 

6l  Faaeiculus  novua  continena  Dicta  inaigniora  ex  evangeliia, 
dierum  oum  featorum  turn  Dominioorum.  intra  Panteooatea  et 
AdTentna  feriaa  contentomm  deaamta  et  quinarum  roeam  con- 
eentu  XII  Olareanl  modia  Indabltatia  attemparato,  exomata  atudlo 
P.D.  Chem.  Herm.  illua.  Pedag.  quod  Stetini  eat.  Mnaiol.  SteUnL 
In  offielua  Kellneriana.  IfiWw  Obi.  4to.  Fire  partlnoka  In  the 
Brlag  GymnaaialbibL  Another  edition  waa  publiahed  in  1800: 
...  ex  evangeliia  totiua  anni  deenmpta  quinia  Todboa  eoncinenda. 
▲utbore  P.D.  Stetini.    4ta 

8.  Novum  opua  muaicum  duaram  partium.  Continena  dicta  .  .  . 
tmu  Domiiiieorum  pmecipuorum  totiua  annI,  deaumta  .  .  .  aoou- 
ratA  exornata.  In  Conmniiem  Booleaiae  Dei  uanm  compoeitttm.  atq. 
faun  primum  editum  a  P.D.  Chem.  Herm.  illua.  Pedag.  quod 
Stetini  Pomeraniae  eat,  muaioo.  Stetini.  in  offldna  ITSrliana.  ISM. 
ObL4to.  Fire  partbooka  in  the  Britiah  Muaenm.  ThiamuathaTe 
been  a  rival  edition  to  that  of  1698  (No.  0).    Another  edition  waa 


publiahed  in  Leipalg. 
^   '■  IVII 


7.  Uymenaeua  ' 
pharl  Alblni  , 


.-  vocnm  in  aolemnia  nnptlanim.  .  .  Chriato- 
oompoaitua  a  P.D.  iUna.  PKdag.  Stet.  Moaioo. 


8t«tlnl.   T^pia  Xyllania.   Oetl4.180B.   4to.  Taixt:  DOeetai  HMaa 
loquitur.    Arae  nartbooka  iu  Braalau  Univ.  BlbL 

8.  Hymenaena  VII  voonm  aolemnibaa  nnptlarum  . . .  Onflhehnl 
Simonia  .  .  .  virginem  Bliaabetham  .  .  .  Friderioi  .  .  .  flhaa. 
Dicatua  a  P.D.  illua.  Pedac.  Stet.  Muaioo.  Stetini.  Nov.  18L  ISOb 
Text :  Bgo  floe  oampl  *  Ulinui.  Six  partbooka  in  oaie  voL  4to.  la 
the  ZwloVtan  BlbL 


tiaa 
taCmoatea. 


ma 

01.  Ac 


In 

] 
the. 


artlMMikBla 

14.  Primna  tomua  Oanturiaa  petuurom  voeom  barmoniaa  aauiaa 
landiboa  aanetiaeime  Trladoa  eoneeetataa  oontinentla.  StettJnL 
Oeorg.  Grvtaaohii.  188CI  4te.  Six  partbooka  In  the  Arehiv  dar 
Marienkirehe.  Blbing. 

YoUhardt  (p.  18)  mentions  the  following  MS. 
motets  as  being  in  the  Zwickau  Library:  1. 
Deus  parentum  meornm  (a  8).  2.  Quam  mag- 
nificata  sunt  (a  8).  8.  Lobet  den  Herm  (a  8). 
4.  Siehe  wie  fein  u.  lieblich  (a  8).  5.  Dens  in 
adjutorium  meum  (a  8).  6.  £hie  sei  Oott  dem 
Yater  (a  7).  7.  Zion  spricht :  der  Heir  hat 
mich  verlassen  (a  8).  There  are  two  copies  of 
'Quaerite  primum  regnum,'  a  7  voa  in  the 
Breslau  Stadtbibl.  Ma  30  (Bohn).  Dulichius's 
motet  *  Exultate  justi  in  Domino,'  a  8  voc.,  waa 
included  in  the  Bodenschatz  collection  'Flori- 
legium  selectis.  cantionum,'  Lipsiae,  1608  ;  and 
again  in  the  1618  edition.  a  s. 

DULONG,  Franz  Henei  von,  bom  Feb.  26, 
1861,  at  Hanim  in  Westphalia,  son  of  a  Govern- 
ment Commissioner  of  Railways,  and  great- 
nephew  of  Ludwig  Dulong,  the  flautist.  In 
early  life  he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture 
and  the  management  of  his  considerable  landed 
property  in  Germany,  but  later  became  a  singer. 
He  was  taught  singing  by  Robert  Emmerich  at 
Stuttgart,  by  Yannuocini  at  Florence,  and  by 
Blume  in  London.  On  Jan.  28,  1895,  he  made 
his  d^but  at  the  Popular  Concco-ts,  and  gained 
great  success  for  the  quality  of  his  beautiful 
tenor  yoice,  and  his  exquisitely  finished  and 
completely  artistic  singing.  He  reappeared  at 
these  concerts  in  February  and  in  the  autumn, 
and  on  Nov.  7  sang  *  Adelaide '  at  the  London 
Symphony  Concerts ;  he  afterwards  sang  at 
other  London  concerts  with  unvarying  sncoess. 
He  had  the  honour  of  singing  before  Queen 
Yictoria  at  Windsor  Castle,  having  enjoyed  the 
similar  honour  before  the  late  Empress  Frederick 
and  her  son  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany. 
He  reappeared  in  London,  Kov.  9,  1898,  at  the 
Curtius  Club  Concerts,  Prince's  Galleries,  with 
his  wife  (see  below),  and  sang  in  various  con- 
certs. Tliey  sang  again  on  Jan.  10  and  12, 
1908,  at  the  Popular  Concerts.     His  wife, 

Maoda  yon  Dulono,  rUe  Zahn,  daughter  of 
Dr.  A.  Zahn,  a  professor  of  theology,  waa  bom 
Feb.  29,  1872,  at  Halle.  She  was  taught  sing- 
ing  at  Stuttgart  by  Hromada,  and  at  Berlin  by 
Frau  Joachim  and  Mme.  Etelka  Gerster  ;  and, 
under  the  pseudonym  '  Lessen,*  made  her  d^ut 
in  the  city  last  named  at  a  concert  giren  by 
herself  and  the  soprano  Frl.  Susanne  TreipeL 
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On  Not.  9,  1898,  Bhe  made  her  d^bat  in  Eng- 
land at  the  above-mentioned  Ourtius  Concert, 
and  exhibited  a  well-trained  mezzo-soprano  voice 
in  Vaccaj's  '  Ah  ee  tu  dormi/  and  other  songs. 
Both  these  artists  are  highly  considered  in  their 
native  country.  A.  c. 

DUMKA  (pL  Dumky,  *  lament '),  a  term  in- 
troduced into  the  terminology  of  cosmopolitan 
music  by  Dvoi'dk,  in  whose  chamber  music  it  is 
of  frequent  occurrenceas  the  name  of  a  movement 
of  melancholy  character  in  more  or  less  slow 
tempo.  His  op.  90,  a  trio  for  piano  and  strings, 
is  called  'Dumky,'  and  consists  of  a  series  of 
short  movements  linked  together  by  a  common 
bond  of  poignant  expression.  In  a  footnote 
the  term  is  explained  as  a  Little  Russian  word, 
occurring  frequently  in  popular  literature,  and 
generally  indicating  a  passionately  emotional 
character.  M. 

DUN,  FiNLAT,  bom  in  Aberdeen,  Feb.  24, 
1795,  viola  player,  teacher  of  singing,  musical 
editor  and  composer,  in  Edinburgh  ;  studied 
abroad  under  Baillot,  Crescentini,  and  others, 
and  played  first  viola  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
San  Carlo  theatre,  Naples.  He  wrote,  besides 
two  symphonies  (not  published^,  solfeggi,  and 
scale  exercises  for  the  voice  (1829),  edited, 
with  Professor  John  Thomson,  *  Paterson's  Col- 
lection of  Scottish  Songs,'  and  took  part  also 
with  G.  F.  Qraham  and  others  in  writing  the 
pianoforte  accompaniments  and  symphonies  for 
Wood's  *  Songs  of  Scotland' ;  he  was  editor  also 
of  other  Scotch  and  Gaelic  collections.  Dun  was 
a  master  of  several  living  and  dead  languages, 
and  seems  altogether  to  have  been  a  very 
accomplished  man.  He  died  in  Edinburgh, 
Nov.  28,  1868.  w.  hb. 

DUNCAN,  William  Edmonstouni,  bom 
at  Sale,  Cheshire,  in  1806,  became  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists  at  the  age  of 
■ixteen,  and  obtained  an  open  scholarship  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music  on  the  foundation  of 
that  institution  in  1 883.  There  he  studied  under 
Parry  and  Stanford,  and  after  leaving  the  college, 
studied  with  Macfarren  for  some  little  time.  He 
spent  ten  years  in  London,  acting  as  musical 
critic,  etc.,  and  has  been  for  some  time  professor 
at  the  Oldham  College  of  Music  The  most  re- 
markable of  his  early  compositions  was  an  over- 
ture performed  at  Hampstead  in  June  1888, 
op.  4.  An  ode  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  <  Te 
Mariners  of  England,'  made  a  great  success  when 
given  by  the  Glasgow  Choral  Union  in  1890  ;  a 
Mass  in  F  minor  was  composed  in  1892  ;  and  in 
the  same  year  an  opera  '  Perseus,'  was  written. 
Swinbume's  '  Ode  to  Music '  was  set  in  1898  ; 
and  Milton's  sonnet  'To  a  Nightingale,'  for 
soprano  solo  and  orchestra,  in  1895.  In  that 
year  a  trio  in  E  minor  was  given  at  Oldham, 
and  various  other  works  show  untiring  ambition 
and  much  musical  skill.     (Brit.  Mua,  Biog,) 

DUNI,  Egidio  Romoaldo,  the  founder  of 
op4ra-comique  in  France ;    bom  at  Matera, 


Naples,  Feb.  9,  1709  ;  brought  up  from  his 
tenth  year  under  Durante  at  the  Conservatorio 
dei  Poveri  di  Gesii  Cristo  at  Naples.  His 
life  was  a  varied  one.  At  Rome  he  competed 
with  Pergoleei,  and  his  opera  of  <  Nerone  '  was 
successful,  while  Pergolesi's  'Olimpiade'  was 
damned.  This  shows  how  early  and  how 
strong  was  Duni's  gift  of  melody ;  for  *  Olimpiade ' 
is  Pergolesi's  capo  dCopera,  A  political  mission 
to  Vienna  gave  him  the  chance  of  producing 
his  music  there.     Returning  to  Naples  he  wrote 

<  Artaserse '  for  San  Carlo,  with  great  applause. 
He  then  visited  Venice,  Paris,  and  London. 
In  London  [where  some  arias  were  published  in 
17S6,]  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  driven  to 
Holland  to  consult  the  great  Boerhaave ;  [he 
entered  the  University  of  Leyden  in  1788.] 
Boerhaave  cured  him,  but  in  returning  to 
Naples  he  was  attacked  by  brigands,  and  the 
fright  undid  all  that  the  physician  had  done, 
and  made  him  a  permanent  invalid.  In  1755 
he  was  called  to  Parma,  as  music-master  to  the 
Duke's  daughter.  The  court  was  French,  and 
here  at  last  Duni  found  his  place  in  life.  His 
first  attempt  was  on  Favart's  '  Ninette  k  la 
Cour, '  and  it  was  thoroughly  successful.  France 
was  evidently  his  field.  To  Paris  in  1757  he 
went,  and  made  his  d^but  in  'Le  Peintre 
amonreux';  [he  was  appointed  composer  to 
the  Infante  Don  Felipe,  and  in  1763  is  sidled 

<  Pensionnaire  de  feu  S.A.R.  Inf.']  He  re- 
mained in  Paris  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
June  11, 1775,  after  he  had  delighted  the  public 
with  eighteen  pieces,  full  of  gaiety  and  tune. 
Those  in  foot  are  his  characteristics.  His 
orchestration  is  poor,  he  is  often  weak  in 
dramatic  expression,  but  he  is  always  charming 
and  always  melodious.  His  pen  was  taken  up 
by  Monsigny,  and  the  opira-comique  was 
established.  [A  list  of  twenty-two  operas  is 
given  in  the  Quellen-Lexikon,  which  also  men- 
tions an  oratorio  'Giuseppe  riconosduto,'  and 
other  sacred  music]  a. 

DUNKLEY,  Ferdinand  Luis,  bom  in 
London,  July  16,  1869.  He  was  at  first  a 
pupil  of  G.  A.  Higgs,  and  subsequently,  in 
1885-86,  studied  at  Trinity  College,  London, 
obtaining  a  scholarship  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  in  1886,  and  studying  there  under  Parry 
and  others.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists  in  1886.  He  held  the 
post  of  organist  successively  at  St.  Jude's,  E.C., 
1885-87,  and  of  St  Aubyn's,  S.E.,  1888-98; 
he  was  director  of  the  music  at  the  Battersea 
Grammar  School  in  1892  and  1893,  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  appointed  Professor  of  Music  at 
St.  Agnes's  School,  Albany,  U.S.A.  He  was 
organist  of  State  Street  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Albany  in  1894-96,  and  was  appointed  in 
1897  organist  at  Trinity  Church  in  the  same 
city.  An  orchestral  suite  gained  the  prize  of 
fifty  guineas  offered  by  the  directors  of  the 
Promenade  Concerts,  and  was  performed  there  in 
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1889.  His  setting  of  '  The  Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
perus/ for  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  was 
performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  April  7, 1894 ; 
and  he  has  written  numerous  smaller  works 
which  have  obtained  celebrity.  (BriL  Mu8» 
Biog,;  Baker's  Biog.  DicL  o/  ifusieians.) 

DUNSTABLE,^  John,  musician,  mathemati- 
cian, and  astrologer,  has  generally  been  said  to 
be  a  native  of  Dunstable,  in  Bedfordshire.  For 
this  there  is  no  authority,  and  the  evidence  of 
his  bearing  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  town 
is  of  no  weight  so  late  as  the  15  th  century.  On 
March  16, 1449,  the  manor  of  Broadfield,  Herts, 
was  conveyed  to  a  John  Dunstable,  Margaret  his 
wife,  and  others  (Chauncey,  Antiquitiea  of  Hert- 
fordshire, 1700,  p.  72),  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  this  was  the  musician.  The  owner  of 
Broad  field  might  well  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  in  the  same  county, 
and  that  John  Whethamstede  (Abbot  from  1420 
to  1440  and  again  from  1451  to  1465)  personally 
knew  Dunstable  the  musician  may  be  gathered 
from  the  epitaph  printed  below.  Another  John 
Dunstable,  a  goldsmith  and  citizen  of  London, 
mentioned  in  the  Patent  Bolls  (1  Edw.  lY. 
Calendar,  p.  6)  was  living  in  1461,  and  therefore 
cannot  have  been  the  musician.  Of  Dunstable's 
life  absolutely  nothing  is  known,  but  he  has 
long  enjoyed  a  shadowy  celebrity  as  a  musician, 
mainly  owing  to  a  passage  in  the  Proheminm  to 
the  ProportioTUile  of  Johannes  Tinctoris  (1445- 
1511).  The  author,  after  mentioning  how  the 
institution  of  Boyal  choirs  or  chapels  encouraged 
the  study  of  music,  proceeds  ;  '  Quo  fit  ut  hao 
tempests  te,  facultas  nostrae  musioes  tammirabile 
susceperit  incrementum  quod  ars  nova  esse  videa- 
tur,  ci^us,  ut  ita  dicam,  novae  artis  fons  et  origo, 
apud  Anglioos  quorum  caput  Dunstaple  exstitit, 
fhisse  perhibetur,  et  huic  contemporanei  fuerunt 
in  Gallia  Dufay  et  Binchoia  quibus  immediate 
successerunt  modemi  Okeghem,  Busnois,  Regis 
et  Caron,  omnium  quosandiverimincompoeitione 
praestantissimi.  Haec  eis  Anglic!  nunc  (licet 
vulgariter  jubilare,  Gallid  vero  cantare  dicun- 
tnr)  veniunt  conferendL  Illi  etenim  in  dies 
novos  cantus  novissime  inveniunt,  ac  isti  (quod 
miserrimi  signum  est  ingenii)  una  semper  et 
eadem  compositione  utuntur.'  (Coussemaker, 
Scriptores,  voL  iv.  p.  154.)  Ambroa  (Oeschic?Ue 
der  MvsiJc,  voL  ii  pp.  470-1^  has  shown  conclu- 
sively how  this  passage  has  been  gradually  mis- 
construed by  subsequent  writers,  beginning  with 
Sebald  Heyden  in  his  De  Arte  CaneTtdi  ^1540), 
until  it  was  boldly  affirmed  that  Dunstable  was 
the  inventor  of  Counterpoint  1  Ambros  also 
traces  a  still  more  absunl  mistake,  by  which 
Dunstable  was  changed  into  S.  Dunstan  ;  this 
was  the  invention  of  Franz  Lustig,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Printz,  Marpurg,  and  other  writers. 
It  might  have  been  considered  that  the  claim  of 
any  individual  to  be  the  *  inventor '  of  Counter- 
point would  need  no  refutation.     Counterpoint, 

t  The  nam*  la  qielt  by  mxlj  autlion  Xhuiteplt. 


like  most  other  branches  of  mnsioal  science,  can 
have  been  the  invention  of  no  single  man,  but 
the  gradual  result  of  the  experiments  of  many. 
Tinctoris  himself  does  not  claim  for  Dunstable 
the  position  which  later  writers  wrongly  gave 
him.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  *  fons  et  origo ' 
of  the  art  is  said  to  have  been  in  England,  where 
Dunstable  was  the  chief  musician  ;  and  though 
Tinctoris  is  speaking  merely  from  hearsay,  yet 
there  is  nothing  in  his  statement  so  incredible 
as  some  foreign  writers  seem  to  think.  So  long 
as  the  evidence,  of  the  Bota  *  Sumer  is  y-camen 
in '  is  unimpeached,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  was  in  England,  in  the  early  1 3th  century, 
a  school  of  musicians  which  was  in  advance  of 
anything  possessed  by  the  Netherlands  at  the 
same  period.  Fortunately  the  evidence  for  the 
date  of  the  '  Bota '  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be 
damaged  by  statements  of  historians  who  either 
ascribe  it  to  the  15th  century  or  ignore  it  alto- 
gether. An  important  light  was  thrown  upon 
the  relation  of  Dunstable  to  the  Netherlandish 
musicians,  Dnfay  and  Binchois,  by  the  disoovery 
(MoTuUsfiefle  fUr  Musikgeechichie,  1884,  p.  26) 
that.  Dufay  died  in  1474,  and  not,  as  had  been 
hitherto  supposed,  some  twenty  years  before 
Dunstable.  Binchois  did  not  die  until  1460,  so 
it  \s  clear  that,  though  the  three  musicians  were 
for  a  time  contemporaries,  yet  Tinctoris  was 
right  in  classing  the  Englirfiman  as  the  head  of 
a  school  which  actually  preceded  the  Nether- 
landers  and  Burgundians. 

Dunstable's  fame  was  certainly  great,  thon^ 
short-lived.  He  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1437, 
in  Le  Champion  dee  Dames  of  Martin  Le  Franc, 
and  in  two  other  treatises  of  Tinctoris,  the  Ik 
Arte  CoTUrapuncH,  and  the  Complexus  Viginti 
Effectuwn  liobilis  Artis  Mtisiees  ;  in  a  MS.  pre- 
served in  tiie  Esoorial  (c.  iii.  23),  written  at 
Seville  in  1480  (J.  F.  Riafto,  Notes  on  Early 
Spanish  Music,  p.  65),  the  DiaXogus  in  Arte 
ContrapuncU  of  John  Hothby  (Coussemaker, 
Scriptores,  iii  xzxi.),  in  the  Dfylorationde  OuU- 
lawme  CrUin  sur  le  tripas  de  Jeam  Okeghem 
(Thoinan's  ed.,  Paris,  1864,  p.  S3),  and  by 
Franchinus  Gaforius,  who  in  Book  ii.  cap.  7 
of  his  PrcKtiea  Afusicae  (Milan,  1496)  gives  the 
tenor  of  a  setting  of  *  Veni  Sancte  Spiritos '  by 
the  English  composer.  >  Yet  he  was— in  his  own 
country  at  least — so  soon  foi^tten,  that  his 
name  does  not  occur  in  Bale's  Scriptores  BrOan- 
niae  (1550),  and  Morley  {Introduction,  ed.  1597, 
p.  1 78)  quotes  a  passage  from  his  motet '  Nesoiens 
virgo  mater  virum '  (no  longer  in  existence),  in 
which  he  has  divided  the  middle  of  the  word 
'Angelorum'  by  a  pause  two  Long  rests  in 
length,  as  an  example  of  '  one  of  the  greatest 
absurdities  which  I  have  seene  committed  in  the 
dittying  of  musick.'  The  passage  is  doubtless 
absurd  to  modem  ideas :  but  Dunstable's  fault 
was  not  considered  such  at  the  time  he  wrote. 
Similar  passages  occur  as  late  as  Josqnin's  days. 

•  Sm  aIm  Book  in.  c^K  4  of  ttio  mud«  voork. 
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The  main  diffioolty  of  determining  what 
ground  there  was  for  Dunstable's  fame  lay  in 
the  fact  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
very  little  of  his  work  had  been  discovered  or 
made  accessible.  Qaforius  evidently  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  treatise  by  him,  and  the  same 
work  is  quoted  by  Ravenscroft,  from  a  marginal 
note  in  whose  Brief e  Discourse  (1614)  we  learn 
that  Dunstable's  treatise  was  on  '  Mensurabilis 
Musica.'  Until  comparatively  recent  days  it  was 
thought  that  the  fragments  printed  by  Gaforius 
and  Morley  were  all  that  remained  of  his  works. 
But  more  than  this  has  been  preserved.  A 
three-part  song,  '  0  Rosa  bella/  was  discovered 
in  a  MS.  at  the  Vatican  by  MM.  Daigou 
and  Morelot  {Remte  de  la  Mvsique  Seligietiee 
1847,  p.  244),  and  another  copy  was  subse- 
quently found  in  a  MS.  collection  of  motets, 
etc.,  at  D\jon.  This  composition  has  been 
scored  by  M.  Moralot,  and  printed  in  his  mono- 
graph De  la  Musique  au  XV*  Sikde,  It  may 
also  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  second 
volume  of  Ambros's  Oeschiehte  der  Mtisik,  Its 
effect  in  performance,  considering  the  period 
when  it  was  written,  is  really  extraordinary,  and 
quite  equal  to  anything  of  Dufay's.  Besides 
these  compositions  the  British  Museum  possesses 
three  specimens  of  Dunstable's  work.  The  first 
is  apparently  an  enigma  which  has  not  yet  been 
deciphered.  It  occurs  in  a  MS.  collection  of 
Treatises  on  Music  (Add.  MS.  10,886),  tran- 
scribed by  John  Tuck  at  the  beginning  of  the 
16  th  century.  Owing  to  its  being  written  at  the 
end  of  foL  1 8,  and  signed  *  Qd.  Dunstable, '  an  idea 
has  arisen  Uiat  it  forms  part  of  the  preceding 
treatise,  which  has  therefore  been  sometimes 
alleged  to  be  the  lost  treatise ;  but  this  is  not  the 
ease,  for  the  treatise,  as  Coussemaker  has  shown, 
is  that  which  is  nearly  always  ascribed  to  John 
de  Muris,  and  Dunstable's  enigma  is  evidently 
written  in  to  fill  up  the  page.  In  a  similar  and 
almost  identical  MS.  at  Lambeth,  transcribed 
by  William  Chelle  of  Hereford,  the  treatise  of 
de  Muris  and  enigma  of  Dunstable  occur  in  the 
same  juxtaposition.  The  second  composition  of 
Dunstable's  in  the  British  Museum  is  to  be 
found  in  a  magnificent  volume  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Henry  VIII.  (Add.  MS.  81,922). 
It  is  a  three-part  composition  of  some  leng^, 
without  words :  the  tenor  consists  of  a  short 
phrase  which  is  repeated  in  accordance  with 
the  Latin  couplet  written  over  the  part  It 
has  been  scored  by  Mr.  J.  F.  R.  Stainer,  and  is 
printed  in  the  Sammelbdnde  of  the  InL  Mia, 
Oes,  vol.  iL  pp.  14,  15.  The  third  composition 
is  a  Kyrie  (Lansd.  MS.  462,  foL  152),  different 
from  the  one  catalogued  in  the  article  just 
mentioned. 

But  by  far  the  most  valuable  collections  of 
Dunstable's  works  are  to  be  found  in  six  volumes 
of  manuscript  music  discovered  at  Trent  by  Dr. 
Haberl,  and  now  belonging  to  the  Ministry  for 
Religion  and  Education  at  Vienna  ;  in  a  volume 


in  the  Estensian  Library  at  Modena  (Ck>d.  vL 
H.  15) ;  and  a  MS.  (Cod.  87)  in  the  Liceo 
MusiciUe  of  Bologna.  The  Trent  MSS.  are  now 
(1904)  being  edited  and  published  by  tha 
Gesellschaft  zur  Herausgabe  der  Tonkunst  in 
Oesterreich  (see  Dbnkmaler).  Two  volumes 
have  already  appeared,  the  first  of  which  con- 
tains a  thematic  index  of  the  whole  collection, 
besides  eleven  compositions  by  or  ascribed  to 
Dunstable.  The  Modena  MS.  contains  thirty- 
one  motets  by  Dimstable  ;  copies  of  these  (made 
by  the  writer  of  this  article  in  1892),  together 
with  collations  and  copies  from  the  Trent  and 
Bologna  MSS.,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(Add.  MS.  86,490).  The  motets  at  Bologna 
were  issued  in  facsimile  in  the  volume  of  Early 
English  Hdmumy  by  the  Plain-song  and  Medie- 
val Music  Society  in  1897.  In  the  MS.  at  Old 
Hall  (Catholic  College  of  St.  Edmund's),  near 
Ware,  Ko.  68  is  a  four-part  setting  of  <  Veni 
Sancte  Spiritus,'  by  Dunstable  (see  Sammel- 
bdnde of  the  Jnt.  Mus,  Oes,  voL  ii.  pp.  842, 
etc.).  In  addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned 
a  MS.  collection  of  15th-century  Astronomical 
Treatises  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  which  con- 
tains at  p.  74,  '  Longitude  et  latitude  locorum 
praecipue  in  Anglia,  secundum  aliam  antiquam 
scripturam  de  manu  DustaplL'  At  the  bottom 
of  the  margin  of  the  page  the  date  occurs: 
'Anno  Gratiffi  1488  die  mensis  Aprilis.'  A 
valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
Dunstable  is  the  article  Dimstable  and  the 
various  settings  qf  0  Rosa  Bella  in  the  Sammel- 
bdnde of  the  InL  Mus,  Ges,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.  This 
article  contains  the  most  complete  catalogue 
yet  made  (thematic)  of  the  works  of  Dunstable 
now  known  to  exist  ^ 

As  yet  a  very  small  proportion  of  these  com- 
positions has  been  deciphered  and  scored,  and 
though  it  is  hardly  enough  to  enable  us  to 
judge  how  well  founded  Dunstable's  reputation 
was,  yet  it  is  enough  to  show  that  for  his  time 
he  was  a  man  of  remarkable  power.  Dunstable 
died  on  Dea  24, 1458  (according  to  one  version 
of  the  epitaph  printed  below),  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  where,  according  to 
Stow,'  the  following  epitaph  was  inscribed  on 
<  two  laire  plated  stones  in  the  Chancell,  each 
by  other.'     It  runs  as  follows : — 

OUaditnr  hoc  tumalo,  qui  eolmn  paotore  elaiuit 
Dunitaple  I.  Juris  Aatronun  consciot  illo 
Jodice  novit  HJnunis  abscondita  pandere  cobIL 
Hie  vir  vnX  tna  lana,  tua  Inx,  tlbi  muaica  prineepi^ 
Quique  tuaa  dnloas  per  mnndam  iperMrat  onoa,* 
Anno  Mil  Bqnater,^  Mmel  L^  triaa  Jnogito  Ghiiati. 
Pridie  natale  ildnaB  teantmigrat  ad  aatra, 
Snscipiant  propriom  oivem  oobU  libi  civea.* 

I  In  tiw  Tnteodngtlon  to  .PijWrt  Omr6U^tk»  #V>wwO  Omtmrp 
0801).  tlM  tdltor  miMrktd  on  tbo  ■Imlltflty  of  evtaln  toma  ti 
phnM  In  th«  OMola  to  tbo  known  works  of  Dnmtablc  Mr.  H«or7 
bnvvr.  In  bU  1 '  ^  ..-.  .-    .    »~-.  . .. 


^  Mfmr,  in  bU  MKory  ^  Min^UA  Muate  (ISH).  ImptoTM  thto  Into 

tbo  atatomont  that '  both  word*  and  mmle  of  tM  anrob  an  probobly 

by  Dvnatabla  or  Fowar.'    Tlila  In  turn  la  ooplod  by  Dr.  Kltnor.  wbo 

Inelndaa  tbaaa  tblrtaan  oarola  anoBf  the  Uat  of  r 

In  tho  ^uaWaw  Ia«ftrm. 

t8toWa*ira«ir.l618.fw«HL       * 'Sparaant 

4  i.9.  'C  qoatar/  •  Om«  •  natalaa  idW 

•  Tba  Ineorpontod  Bodoir  of  MnJolana  la  about  to  f»«r8ottte 

BoaanMBk  In  St.  Stophan'a.  Walbrook.  and  to  raaton  tho  Inaerl^ 


•(Foliar). 
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Another  epitaph  is  preserved  in  Weerer's 
Funeral  Monuments  (1681),  where  it  is 
quoted  from  a  MS.  in  the  dottonian  Library, 
containing  a  namber  of  poetical  epitaphs 
written  by  John  of  Whethamstede,  Abbot  of 
St.  Albans : — 

Upon  John  Daiiiitabl&  an  astrologiaD,  a  mathema- 
tidan,  a  rauBitian,  and  what  not. 


Mosiciis  hio  Miehslna  alter,  novna  et  PthoLomeoa, 
Junior  ac  Athlas  aapportana  robora  celoa, 
Pauaat  aab  cinera ;  melior  vir  de  maliere 
Nunqnam  natna  erat ;  vicii  quia  labe  carebat, 
Et  virtntia  opea  poaaedit  rniicus  omnea. 
Car  exoptetnr,  aio  optandoqne  precetor 
Perpetuia  annia  celeDretor  ikma  Jobannis 
Donatapil ;  in  pace  reqoieacat  et  hie  aine  fine. 

Appended    is   an    example    of   Dunstable'i 
work.  w.  B,  s. 


Original 
cTeflB. 


QUAM  PULGRA.  E8. 
Hotet  by  DUHSTABLB. 


Soorad  by  J.  A.  Fuller  If  ait- 
land  firom  the  oopj  in  the 
Liceo  Muaicale,  Bologna* 
cod.  87,  no.  810. 


Quam  pal 


on   M      «i  qn 


•  00  •  za,   oa  •  zi>  •  it  •  BOA   tu   do  •  U  « 


;c>:fl^ 


oa  •  zi>  •  at  •  ma 


Qoam 


'  eo  •  la,  oa  •  tli  -  il  •  Ba     In         do 


I  »   »   »  •   •    •   •   ol   •   •   •   la.     Bta-tn-za  to  •  a  ao-il-nil-la-ta   oak   pal aao^        at 

.......ol---li.      8ta>ta->a         tn-a      aa-.al-inl-la-taoakpal     ..     mao.  «i 

^-S,    .    .if,... -^n^-h^      ^ 


■t-na-la-ta   oak    pal 


bo-ia     t«*a         bo>-  tria,  oa  •  put  ta-tDaiitcar---BO-«   Ini,  ool  •  Ivrn  ta  •  oa         at  •oat 


at    •   •   out  tor 


•  ria         o^lnir.Ba 


ttoa  tern  iho  Toraion  glTaB  hf  Stow.    Hio  tost  ia  orldontly  < 
xupi,  and  tho  followiiif  la  tho  toxt  of  tho  rortorod  opltHib!'— 
Clandltiir  hoo  tonralo  qoi  ocrinm  peetore  elanalt 
DoiMt^o  Joonnoi.    Aatromm  oomoiiu  illo 
Indloo  aoTit  Unnia  aboooodlta  pandora  ooriL 


Bio  Tlr  orat  tva  lano,  toa  Inx,  tlU  ram 
Qalque  toas  dnloeo  par  mnndvm  apanorai  arte*. 
Anno  Mn  a  qnator  aomtf  L.  tria  Janglto  Chriati 
Pridlo  natalom,  aldna  tnuusalgTat  ad  aatca. 
Boooipiant  praprlvm  ohram  oodl  albl  oiToa. 
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DUO.     See  Dust. 

DUODRAMA.  A  kind  of  melodruna,  of 
which  Mozart  speaks  with  enthusiasm  and  at 
lome  length  in  letters  to  his  father  from  Mann- 
heim and  Kaiseraheim  in  the  end  of  1778.  The 
name  would  indicate  a  piece  for  two  performers  ; 
and  those  which  he  heard — Benda's  'Medea' 
and  '  Ariadne  auf  Kaxos ' — and  that  which  he 
contemplated  writing  himself — 'Semiramis' — 
appear  to  have  been  pieces  in  which  spoken 
dlalogae  was  aooompanied  by  the  orchestra,  as  in 
Mendelasohu's  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  and 
other  pieces,  and  those  called  '  Melodram. '  '  Not 
a  note  is  sung,'  says  he,  'only  spoken ;  in  fact  it 
is  a  recitative  with  instruments,  only  the  actor 
speaks  instead  of  singing '  (Letter  1 20).  There 
is  no  trace  of '  Semiramis '  having  been  composed, 
but  Mozart  acted  on  the  idea  in  'Zaide'  (1780), 
which  contains  two  long  monologues  treated 
en  mHodrame,  o. 

DUPABG,  Elisabbth.     See  Fbakobsina. 

DUPARC,  Henbi,  French  composer,  bom  in 
Paris  in  1848,  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  Col- 
1^  of  Vaugirard,  and  after  passing  his  legal 
examinations,  studied  the  piano  and  composi- 
tion with  C^sar  Franck  (from  1872  to  1875). 
Possessed  of  a  rare  power  of  self-criticism, 
Duparc  has  destroyed  many  compositions  of 
Talue ;  among  those  which  remain  a  sjrmphonio 
poem,  '  L^ore,'  performed  at  the  Concert  Popu- 
laire,  Oct  28,  1877,  is  the  most  important 
wdrk.     It  was  arranged  for  two  pianos  and  for 


four  hands  on  one  piano  by  Saint -Saens  and 
Franck  respectively.  A  few  songs  (three  of 
which  have  orchestral  accompaniment),  include 
examples,  such  as  'Phydil^,'  'Invitation  aa 
voyage,'  and  'Extase,'  which  are  among  the 
most  perfect  things  of  their  kind  produced  by 
the  modem  French  school.  Duparc  has  been 
compelled  by  severe  illness  to  give  up  all 
composition  since  1889.  o.  F. 

DUPONT,  Augusts,  bom  at  Ensival  near 
Li^,  Feb.  9,  1827,  was  educated  at  the  Li^ 
Conservatoire,  and  after  several  years  spent  in 
successful  travel  as  a  pianist  was  appointed  in 
1850  a  professor  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire. 
His  works  for  the  pianoforte  are  numerous,  and 
show  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  instrament 
They  are  cast  in  a  popular  mould,  and  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  class  of  drawing-room 
music,  but  they  are  f^  from  all  that  is  mere- 
tricious. A  '  Concertstiick '  ^op.  42)  and  a 
Concerto  in  F  minor  (op.  49)  both  with  orchestral 
acoompanimenti  are  his  most  ambitious  works. 
Among  his  solo  pieces  the  beet  are  '  Roman  en 
dix  pages'  (op.  48),  a  set  of  short  pieces  showing 
the  influence  of  Schumann  in  their  stracture, 
and  'Contes  du  Foyer'  (op.  12).  A  set  of  songs 
called  '  Po^me  d'amour,'  contains  much  that  is 
pleasing  and  original.  He  died  at  Brussels, 
Dec.  17,  1890.     His  younger  brother, 

JosKPH,  bora  at  Ensival,  Jan.  8,  183F,  edu- 
cated at  Li^  and  Bmnels,  attained  great 
distinction  as  an  operatic  conductor.     He  held 
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posts  of  this  kind  suooeasiyely  at  Warsaw  (from 
1867),  Moscow  (from  1871),  and  BroBsels,  where 
he  was  professor  of  harmony  at  the  Conservatoire, 
and  conductor  at  the  Th^tre  de  \a  Monnaie, 
and  at  the  Association  des  Artistes  Musiciens 
from  1872.  In  the  following  year  he  succeeded 
Yieuxtemps  as  director  of  the  Concerts  Popu- 
Uires.  During  the  final  seasons  of  Qye's  manage- 
ment of  Italian  Opera,  M.  Dupont  conducted 
many  of  the  most  important  performances  given 
at  Covent  Garden.  He  died  at  Brussels,  Dec. 
22,  1899.  M. 

DUPOBT.  Two  eminent  violoncellists, 
brothers. 

1.  Jean  Pierbs — '  Duport  I'atn^ ' — ^bom  at 
Paris,  Nov.  27, 1741.  Considered  the  best  pupil 
of  Berthaut.  Soon  achieved  a  great  reputation 
in  Paris,  but  after  ten  years  of  success  started  on 
a  lengthened  tour  through  England  and  Spain, 
and  finally  in  1 7  73,  on  the  invitation  of  Frederick 
the  Qreat,  settled  at  Berlin  as  first  violoncello 
in  the  king's  band,  and  after  Frederick's  death 
director  of  Court  concerts.  After  the  battle  of 
Jena,  his  post  was  abolished,  but  he  continued 
to  live  at  Berlin  till  his  death,  Dec.  81,  1818. 
His  publications  are  few  and  unimportant. 

2.  He  was  eclipsed  by  his  brother,  Jean  Loins, 
also  bom  at  Paris,  Oct.  4, 1749.  His  fame,  like 
his  brother's,  came  early  (he  made  his  d^but  at 
the  Concert  Spirituel  in  1768),  but  it  was  the 
arrival  of  Viotti  in  Paris  in  1782  that  inspired 
him  to  imitate  the  breadth  and  brilliancy  of  style 
of  that  great  violinist,  and  thus  to  become  the 
extraordinary  player  he  was.  About  this  time 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Crosdill,  and  at 
his  invitation  visited  London  for  six  months. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  joined 
his  brother  in  Berlin,  and  entered  the  king's 
band.  At  that  time  he  had  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  first  violoncello  players 
of  the  day,  and  was  much  visited  and  sought 
after.  He  had  not  the  force  and  execution  of 
Romberg,  but  in  tone  and  style  was  unrivalled. 
It  was  either  with  him  or  his  brother — probably 
with  him — that  Beethoven  played  histwosonatas 
for  piano  and  violoncello  (op.  5)  at  the  Prussian 
Court  in  1796.  Duport  returned  to  Paris  in 
1806  ruined  by  the  war.  Though  his  playing 
was  as  fine  as  it  had  ever  been,  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  employment.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  ex-King  of  Spain  at  Marseilles, 
but  returned  to  Paris  in  1 8 1 2.  At  length  fortune 
smiled  on  him,  he  was  admitted  into  the  private 
band  of  Marie  Louise,  then  into  that  of  the 
Emperor,  and  at  length  as  professor  into  the 
Conservatoire,  until  its  suppression  in  1 81 5.  In 
the  evening  of  his  life  he  composed  a  great  deal, 
but  the  work  by  which  he  will  survive  is  his 
'Essai  sur  le  doigter  du  violoncello  et  la  oonduite 
de  I'archet,  aveo  une  suite  d'exercices. '  A 
sentence  from  this  work  exhibits  the  modesty 
of  a  great  artist.  'Tout  le  monde  oonnott  le 
coup  d'arohet  martel^  ou  staccato;  o'est  one 


affaire  de  taote  et  d'adresse.  II  y  a  des  personnes 
qui  le  saisissent  tout  de  suite,  d'autres  ne  par- 
viennent  jamais  k  le  fiure  parfiaitement.  Je  9ui$ 
du  nombre '  (p.  171).  [He  is  considered  as  the 
originator  of  the  modern  technique  of  his  instru- 
ment, and  particularly  of  the  practice  of  placing 
the  thumb  upon  the  strings.]  His  violoncello 
became  the  property  of  Franchomme,  who  pur- 
chased it  for  the  enormous  sum  of  25,000  francs 
(£1000).  He  died  at  Paris,  Sept  7, 1819.  o. 
DUPREZ,  Gilbert,  the  thirteenth  of  the 
twenty-two  children  of  a  Paris  perfumer,  was 
bom  Dec  6,  1806.  [His  first  appearance  was 
in  1820  as  a  boy  treble  in  the  incidental  music 
to  Athalie,  composed  by  F^tis,  and  produced 
at  the  ComMie  Fran^aise.]  Having  completed 
his  studies  under  Choron  at  the  Conservatoire, 
he  made  his  d^but  (Dec  1825)  as  tenor  at  the 
Od^n,  where  Castil- Blaze  was  producing  his 
translations  of  the  favourite  operas  of  Rossini 
and  Weber.  His  success  was  not  great,  and 
when  the  theatre  closed  in  1828  he  went  to 
Italy.  At  first  he  attracted  little  attention; 
but  having  altered  his  style  and  adopted  the 
<voix  sombr^'  he  became  speedily  popular, 
and  by  his  creation  of  the  part  of  Edgaido  in 
*  Lucia  di  Lammermoor '  (Naples,  1835)  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  <uramatio 
singers  of  his  time.  He  was  engaged  for  the 
Qrand  Op^ra  in  Paris,  and  made  his  first  ^h 
pearancej[April  17,  1837)  in  '  Guillaume  Tel^' 
when  his  novel  and  striking  reading  of  his  part 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  revival 
During  the  eight  years  he  remained  at  this 
theatre  he  created  the  principal  tenor  parts  in 
'Guide  et  Ginevra,*  'Benvenuto  Cellini,*  'La 
Lac  des  f^'  'Les  Martyrs,'  'La  Favorite,' 
'La  Reine  de  Chypre,'  'Charles  VIL,'  'Doti 
S^bastien,' '  Otello,'  'Lucie,'  and  'Jerusalem' 
(a  translation  of  'I  Lombardi'),  as  well  as 
playing  the  parts  created  by  Nourrit  in  'La 
Muette,' '  Robert,' '  La  Juive,'  *  Les  Huguenots,' 
and  'Stradella.'  His  physical  appearance  was 
against  him,  and  he  had  a  propensity  to  over- 
gesticulation  ;  but  in  spite  of  these  defects  he 
made  his  way  as  a  tragedian,  and  was  frantically 
applauded  for  his  excellent  declamation  and  the 
smoothness  of  his  'canto  spianato.'  His  two 
most  serious  faults,  the  abuse  of  the  notes 
'  sombr^/  so  prematurely  wearing  to  the  voice, 
and  a  habit  of  dragging  the  time,  which  is  as 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  composer  as  it  is  to 
all  artistic  interpretation,  have  materially  affected 
French  singing  to  the  present  day.  Dupm 
was  professor  of  singing  at  the  Conservatoira 
from  1842  to  1850,  and  in  1853  founded  an 
'  Nicole  sp^dale  de  chant,'  which  still  exists,  and 
has  turned  out  many  dramatic  singers.  He 
composed  an  oratorio,  '  The  Last  Judgment,*  a 
Requiem,  and  other  sacred  works,  romances, 
chamber  music,  two  masses,  and  eight  operas, 
of  which  the  beet  are  <  Joanita'  (1848) ;  'La 
lettre  au  bon  Dieu '  (1851) ;  and  '  Jeanne  d'Aro' 
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(1857)  though  none  of  the  eight  have  any  ori- 
ginality. He  also  published  L*Art  du  chant 
(1845)  and  La  MilodU  (1873),  two  Methods 
which  deserve  to  be  better  known.  [His  Sow- 
venirs  dCtvn  ChofiUewr  (1888)  and  BicriatioM  de 
mon  grand  dge  are  very  interesting.  He  died 
at  Passy,  Sept  23,  1896.]  o.  o. 

DUPUIS,  Thomas  Sandbbs,  Mus.Doc.,  was 
bom  in  London  of  French  parents,  Nov.  5, 1733. 
He  received  his  early  musical  education  as  a 
chorister  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  under  Bernard 
Gates,  and  subsequently  became  a  pupil  of  John 
Travers,  then  one  of  the  organists  of  the  Chapel 
BoyaL  [He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Musicians  on  Dec  8,  1758.  In  1778 
or  earUer  he  was  organist  of  the  Charlotte  Street 
Chapel,  near  Buckingham  Palace.]  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Boyce,  in  1779,  Dupuis  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor  as  organist  of  the  Chapel 
Boyal.  On  June  26,  1790,  he  accumulated  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Music  at 
Oxford.  [He  died  from  an  overdose  of  opium, 
at  his  house  in  King's  Bow,  Park  Lane,  July 
17,1796.  Chest's  Cathedral  Orgfanisls,)  He  was 
buried  on  the  24th  in  the  west  cloister  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  IHct,  of  Nat.  Biog."]  He  pub- 
lished during  his  lifetime  several  sonatas  and 
ooncertoe  for  the  pianoforte,  some  organ  pieces, 
chants,  anthems,  and  glees.  In  the  year  after 
his  death  a  selection  from  his  cathedral  music 
was  published  under  the  editorship  of  John 
Spencer,  one  of  his  pupils,  to  which  his  portrait 
is  prefixed.  Dupuis  was  one  of  the  beet  or- 
ganists of  his  time.  w.  h.  h. 

DUB.  Qerman  for  '  migor '  in  reference  to 
keys;  the  equivalent  of  'minor'  is  <molL' 
The  US3  of  the  Latin  term  durum  and  moHSf 
from  which  these  are  derived,  is  explained  under 
Accidentals,  p.  19. 

DUBAND,  A.,  BT  PiLS,  French  music  pub- 
lishers, are  the  present  representatives  of  the 
firm  of  Flaxland,  founded  in  1847,  and  con- 
tinued from  1870  to  1891  as  Durand  et  Schoene- 
werk.  MM.  A.  Durand  are  the  publishers  of 
nearly  all  the  works  of  Saint -Saens,  and  of 
many  of  Lalo,  Massenet,  Widor,  Faur^  Franck, 
Bizet,  Castillon,  and  more  recently  of  Vincent 
d'Indy,  Chausson,  Dukas,  Debussy,  Bopartz, 
etc  They  have  also  pubUshed  French  editions 
of  'Lohengrin,'  'Tannhauser,'  and  the  'Flying 
Dutchman '  of  Wagner ;  and  have  undertaken 
a  complete  critical  edition  of  Bameau,  under 
the  direction  of  Saint-Saens,  provided  with  bib- 
liographical information  by  M.  Ch.  Malherbe, 
the  archivists  and  librarian  of  the  Op^ra.  L. 
Dimmer's  series  of  ClavocinitteM  Francis;  Th. 
de  Ligarte*s  Ain  d  Dan$er  (fVom  French  operas 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries);  an  album  of 
Chantons  populaires  du  Vivaraii  noted  by  Yin- 
oent  d'Indy ;  the  well-known  £eho$  du  t&mp$ 
pcMi  (ed.  by  Weckerlin)  ;  collections  of  airs  of 
different  countries  ;  the  valuable  collection  of 
motets,  etc. ,  published  under  the  title  icho9  du 


monde  reUgieux ;  have  also  been  issued  by  this 
firm,  as  well  as  numerous  methods,  and  treatises 
in  every  branch  of  musical  knowledge,    o.  f. 

DUBAND,  aliaa  DUBANOWSKY,  Auoustb 
FBtotoic,  violin  player,  bom  at  Warsaw  about 
1770.  After  having  received  his  first  instruction 
on  the  violin  from  his  father,  a  musician  at  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Poland,  he  was  sent  in  1787 
to  Paris  by  a  nobleman.  Here  he  studied  under 
Yiotti,  but  appears  not  so  much  to  have  adopted 
the  style  of  his  master,  as  to  have  followed  the 
bent  of  his  own  talent  for  the  execution  of 
technical  Umrs  deforce,  [In  1790  he  was  first 
violin  at  the  Brussels  opera.]  In  1 794  and  1 795 
he  travelled  in  Germany  and  Italy,  meeting 
everywhere  with  great  success.  Suddenly  how- 
ever, discarding  theviolin,  he  entered  the  French 
army,  and  became  adjutant  to  one  of  the  generals. 
Owing  to  some  misconduct  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Milan,  and  had  to  quit  the  service.  He  then 
returned  to  the  violin,  and  till  1814  led  an  un- 
settled life  in  Germany,  continually  changing 
his  abode.  He  finally  settled  at  Strasburg  as 
leader  of  the  band,  and  was  living  there  in  1884. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

According  to  F^tis,  Paganini  confessed  that 
his  peculiar  style  and  many  of  his  most  brilliant 
and  popular  effects  were  to  a  oonsiderable  degree 
derived  from  Durand,  whom  he  had  heard  when 
young.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Durand's 
technical  skill  was  extraordinary  and  his  treat- 
ment of  the  violin  full  of  originality.  The  ftdl 
development  of  his  talent  appears  however  to 
have  been  impeded  by  his  irregular  habits  of 
life.  It  is  amongst  other  things  related  that  he 
often  had  no  violin  of  his  own,  and  would  play 
in  public  on  any  instrument  he  could  get  hold 
of,  however  bad.  His  composition— concertos, 
airs  vari^  and  a  number  of  smaller  pieces  for 
the  violin — show  him  to  have  been  but  an 
indifferent  musician.  p.  D. 

DUBANTE,  FRANCESco,bom  March  1 5, 1 684, 
at  Frattamaggiore  near  Naples,  was  a  pupil  of 
the  Conservatorio  dei  Poveri  di  Gesii  Cristo 
under  Gaetano  Greco,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Conservatorio  di  San  Onofrio  under  Alessandro 
Scarlatti  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
gone  to  Bome,  and  studied  there  under  Pitoni 
and  Pasquini ;  but  documentary  evidence  for 
this  statement  is  not  forthcoming,  although  the 
influence  of  Boman  composers  is  to  be  traced 
in  hiB  fondness  for  sacred  composition.  He  is 
said  to  have  succeeded  Scarlatti  as  head  of  the 
Conservatorio  San  Onofrio  and  to  have  exchanged 
this  post  for  that  of  head  of  the  Conservatorio 
di  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto,  in  1742.  All  the 
authorities  are  in  agreement  as  to  his  dates  of 
birth  and  death,  the  latter  taking  place  on 
August  18,  1755,  at  Naples.  Considering  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contem- 
poraries, and  the  fact  that  his  pupils  included 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Italian 
oomposers,  such  as  Traetta,  Yinci,  Jommelli, 
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Piocinni,  Saochini,  Pergolesi,  and  Paisiello,  it 
seems  strange  that  none  of  his  music  should  have 
been  printed  in  his  lifetime,  except  six  harpsi- 
chord sonatas.  A  copy  is  in  tjie  British  Museum, 
and  the  sonatas  are  reprinted  in  Farreno's  Trisor 
desPianistes,  livr.  1.  TheRoyal  Library  at  Berlin, 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  the  Liceo  Musicals  of  Bo- 
logna, the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden,  the  British 
Museum,  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  the  Real 
Collegio  di  Musica  at  Naples,  and  the  Court  Lib- 
rary at  Vienna,  are  the  richest  in  collections  of 
Durante's  MSS.  The  assumption  that  he  held  the 
post  of  maestro  di  musica  at  the  court  of  Naples 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  appears  to 
rest  on  the  title  of  a  five-part  offertorium,  '  Pro- 
texisti  me,  Deus,'  which  in  several  copies  is 
headed  '  Concorso  fatto  per  la  real  oapella  di 
Napoli,  a  21  April  1745.'  In  the  libraries 
already  mentioned,  and  elsewhere,  there  are  a 
great  number  of  masses,  motets,  psalms,  and 
other  church  compositions  (for  list  see  the 
QttdlenrLexUc<m)\  among  modem  publications 
of  his  works  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  Com- 
mer's  Musica  Sacral  Rochlitz's  Sammlungf 
Novello's  FUzimlliam  Musie^  etc.  The  libretti 
of  two  oratorios,  'Abigails'  (1740)  and  'S. 
Antonio  di  Padova'  (1755),  are  in  the  Liceo 
Musicale  of  Bologna,  but  the  music  is  not  known 
to  exist.  Nor  is  the  source  of  the  song,  '  Danza, 
fanciulla,'  by  which  Durante's  name  is  best 
known  to  modem  musicians,  given  in  any  edition 
of  it.  He  seems  to  have  combined  the  severe 
style  of  the  Roman  school  with  the  melodic 
instinct  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  see  in  many  of  his  works  the  first  traces  of  a 
practice  which  in  the  hands  of  his  successors 
became  a  mere  mannerism  ;  the  practice,  namely, 
of  treating  two  soprano  parts  with  interwoven 
figures  and  ornamentation  above  the  groundwork 
of  the  other  parts.  (See  the  writer's  Age  of 
Bach  and  Handel  {Oxford  Eiatory  of  MiLsie), 
pp.  61-64,  etc.)  In  the  Voyages  cTun  Francis 
en  Italie  (by  J.  J.  Le  Fran^ais  de  Lalande,  1769) 
Durante  is  mentioned  as  'plus  savant  qu'eux 
tons  en  harmonic,'  referring  of  course  only  to 
the  Neapolitan  school  of  composers.  M. 

DURASTANTI,  Maroherita,  a  prima  donna 
at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  during 
Handel's  management.  She  was  bom  about 
1695,  and,  like  Senesino,  was  engaged  from  the 
Dresden  Theatre.  She  was  a  married  woman 
when  she  came  here,  and  the  following  quotation 
from  the  Evening  Post  of  March  7,  1721, 
shows  that  she  soon  acquired  favour  at  court : — 
'  Last  Thursday,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
stand  godfather,  and  the  Princess  and  Lady 
Bruce  godmothers  to  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Dura- 
stanti,  chief  singer  in  the  Opera-house.  The 
Marquis  Visconti  for  the  King,  and  the  Lady 
Litchfield  for  the  Princess. '  This  was  so  unusual 
a  favour,  that  it  seems  likely  that  either  she  or 
her  husband  was  of  a  noble  family.  She  had 
already  appeared  in  1720  in  company  with  Sene- 


sino. Her  popularity  continued  :  in  1721  aha 
played  the  principal  female  parts  in  <  Mozio 
Scevola' ;  in  '  Arsace ' ;  and  in  *  Odio  e  1'  amore,' 
probably  a  pasticcio.  On  Jan.  12,  1728,  the 
'Otho,'  or  'Ottone,'  of  Handel  was  produced, 
and  Durastanti  played  Gismonda,  but  a  formid- 
able rival  had  appeared  in  Cuzzoni,  who  sang 
the  principal  part  of  Theophane.  Durastanti, 
however,  continued  to  sing  through  this  and  the 
next  season,  in  spite  of  Cuzzoni,  and  performed 
in  'Flavio,'  *Coriolano,*  'Erminia,' and  *Far- 
naoe.'  In  1724  she  played  Sesto  in  <  Giulio 
Cesare,'  and  appeared  also  in  'Calfumia'  and 
*  Vespasiano.'  She  took  her  leave  of  the  public 
at  her  farewell  performance  in  '  Calfumia,'  in  a 
song  written  by  Pope  for  her — some  say  at  the 
desire  of  her  patron  the  Earl  of  Peterborough — 
which  ended  with  this  couplet. 

But  let  old  charmers  yield  to  new ; 
Happy  soil,  adieu,  adieu ! 

If  she  understood  the  meaning  of  the  words,  her 
modesty  was  astonishing,  and  sets  a  brilliant 
example  to  all  singers.  Durastanti  returned  to 
London  in  1783,  in  company  with  Carestini, 
Scalzi,  and  the  two  sisters  Negri,  to  help  Handd 
to  withstand  the  opposition  of  Cuzzoni  and  Fan- 
nelli  at  the  other  house.  Against  old  Porpora, 
their  composer  in  ordinary,  Handel  was  strong 
enough  to  put  on  a  bold  front ;  not  so  his  singos 
against  the  company  commanded  by  Porpora. 
On  Jan.  26, 1734,  Handel  produced  his  'Ariadne,' 
on  March  1 1 '  Parnasso  in  Festa, '  and  subsequently 
a  revival  of  *  Ottone ' ;  in  all  which  Durastanti 
took  her  part.  She  never  appeared  again  in 
England,  nor  is  she  mentioned  as  having  ap- 
peu«d  subsequently  on  any  other  stage.  She 
seems  to  have  been  an  estimable  and  £uthfiil 
artist,  and  her  popularity  in  London  only 
yielded,  as  it  might  well  do,  to  the  excep- 
tional powers  of  Cuzzoni.  J.  M. 

DURCHCOMPONIRT(Germ.,  *  through-com- 
posed ')  ;  a  term  used  of  songs  with  different 
music  for  each  stanza,  and  so  distinguished  from 
those  which  repeat  the  same  music  for  all  the 
verses,  in  what  is  called  *  atrophic '  form. 

DURCHFUHRUNG  — leading  through,  or 
taking  through.  JhireJ^uhrungscUz  is  the  Ger- 
man term  for  that  portion  of  the  first  movement 
of  a  sonata  or  symphony — or  other  movement  in 
similar  form — ^which  occurs  between  the  double- 
bar  and  the  reprise  of  the  first  subject ;  and  in 
which  the  materials  of  the  previous  portion — 
with  or  without  episodes,  or  other  fresh  matter — 
are  led  through  such  changes  and  varieties  oi 
treatment  and  contrivance  as  the  genius  and 
knowledge  of  the  composer  may  dictate.  In 
England  this  portion  used  to  be  called  the  '  free 
fantasia ' — surely  an  unfortunate  name,  as  '  fan- 
tasia '  suggests  rather  an  entire  movement  than 
a  part  of  one.  The  more  appropriate  term '  work- 
ing-out '  is  now  moro  generally  used.  The  word 
Durohfuhrung  is  also  used  of  the  '  exposition ' 
of  a  fugue.     [Form.] 
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D'UBFEY,  Thomas,  the  grandson  of  a  French 
Huguenot,  who  fled  from  Boohelle  before  the 
siege  in  1628  and  settled  at  Exeter,  was  born 

en  1653,  his  mother  being  of  the  family  of  the 
armions  of  Huntingdonshire]  in  Exeter.  He 
was  educated  for  the  law,  but  abandoned  that 
profession  for  poetry  and  the  drama.  Between 
1676  [when  his  'Siege  of  Memphis'  was  given 
at  the  King's  Theatre]  and  his  death,  he  produced 
upwards  of  thirty  plays,  which  were  at  first  very 
popular,  but  were  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
afterwards  banished  from  the  stage  on  account 
of  their  licentiousness  and  indeoency .  Tlie  songs 
in  a  few  of  them  still  survive,  being  preserved 
through  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  allied 
to  the  music  of  Henry  Purcell.  These  are  in 
A  FooPs  PrefermfffU,  1688  ;  Bussy  SAmboise, 
1691  ;  Tfie  Richmond  Heiress,  1693  ;  and  the 
three  parts  of  Don  Quixote,  1694-95.  His  comic 
opera,  'Wonders  in  the  Sun,'  1706,  was  set  by 
Giovanni  Baptista  Draghi  Much  of  his  feime 
was  owing  to  his  songs  and  to  the  lively  manner 
in  which  he  himself  sang  them,  which  procured 
him  the  favour  of  Charles  II.,  William  III.,  and 
Queen  Anne.  In  this  he  resembled  Tom  Moore, 
and  lUce  him  he  was  particularly  apt  at  adapting 
his  verses  to  existing  music  He  published, 
between  1683  and  1685,  three  collections  of 
songs  written  by  himself,  and  set  to  music  by  the 
best  composers  of  the  period.  [His  connection 
with  the  early  edition  of  the  celebrated  collec- 
tion of  songs  called  '  Wit  and  Mirth  ;  or,  Pills 
to  puige  Melancholy,'  is  uncertain.  Editions  of 
this  range  from  1682  to  1720 ;  that  with  the 
airs  first  appeared  in  two  vols,  in  1698-99,  and 
the  number  of  volumes  increases  with  almost 
every  edition.  The  dates  of  these  later  ones 
are  1707-1712,  1714,  and  1719,  when  it  had 
reached  five  volumes  12mo.  In  1720  a  sixth 
was  added.  These  six  volumes  were  recently 
reprinted.  In  the  musical  part  he  appears  to 
have  had  the  assistance  of  John  Lenton.  The 
collection  is  disfigured  with  the  grossest  ob- 
scenity, but  it  is  valuable  for  its  important 
bearing  on  vocal  music  of  the  period,  and  for  the 
many  early  airs  that  it  contains].  D'Urfey  wrote 
several  of  the  birthday  and  Kew  Year's  odes 
which  were  set  to  music  by  Purcell  and  Blow, 
and  supplied  the  former  with  the  words  for  his 
fine  ode  known  as  *The  Yorkshire  Feast  Song.* 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  reduced  to 
great  distress,  from  which  he  was  relieved  by 
the  profits  of  a  performance  of  his  own  comedy 
•  The  Fond  Husband  ;  or.  The  Plotting  Sisters,' 
which  the  managers  of  the  theatre  generously 
gave  for  his  benefit  on  June  15,  1713.  D'Urfey 
died  Feb.  26, 1728,  and  was  buried  at  St.  James's, 
Piccadilly,  where,  against  the  outer  south  wall 
of  the  tower  of  the  church,  may  be  seen  a  tablet 
with  the  simple  inscription,  *Tom  D'Urfey, 
Dyed  Feb^  y«  26, 1728.'  w.  H.  H. ;  additions 
by  F.  K. 

DUSCHEK  (Dusszk),  Feanz,  valued  piano- 


forte teacher,  performer,  and  composer,  bom 
Dec.  8,  1736,  at  Chotiebof  in  Bohemia.  Count 
von  Spork  had  him  educated  in  the  Jesuits' 
seminary  at  Koniggratz,  but  after  a  fall  which 
crippled  him  for  life  he  gave  up  other  studies 
and  devoted  himself  to  music.  His  patron  sent 
him  first  to  Prague  and  then  to  Vienna,  where, 
under  WagenseU's  instruction,  he  became  an 
excellent  pianist.  On  his  return  to  Prague,  he 
soon  had  numerous  pupils,  and  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  taste  of  his  time. 
He  died  at  Prague,  Feb.  12,  1799.  Reichardt, 
in  hShBriefe  (i  116),  speaks  of  him  as  one  of 
the  best  pianists  of  that  time  (1773),  *who, 
besides  his  excellent  reading  of  Bach,  possesses 
a  peculiarly  pleasing  and  brilliant  style  of  his 
own. '  Among  his  best  pupils  may  be  numbered 
L.  Kozeluch,  Maschek,  Wittassek,  von  Kostiz, 
and  his  own  wife  Josepha.  He  was  also  esteemed 
as  a  composer  of  symphonies,  quartets,  trios, 
pianoforte  concertos,  sonatas,  Lieder,  etc.,  of 
which  only  a  small  part  were  publielied.  In 
his  compositions  is  reflected  the  gentleness  of 
character  which  made  him  universaUy  beloved. 
He  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  all  artists, 
whether  his  own  countrymen  or  foreigners,  were 
sure  of  a  kind  reception  at  his  house.  His 
friendship  with  Mozart  is  well  known,  and  it 
was  in  his  villa  and  garden  near  Prague  that  the 
great  composer  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
score  of  *Don  Giovanni.'  In  this  very  villa 
Bertramka,  at  Koschirz  near  Prague,  the  present 
proprietor  erected  a  bust  of  Mozart,  which  was 
solemnly  unveiled  on  June  3, 1 8  7  6.  For  further 
particulars  of  both  husband  and  wife  see  Jahn's 
Mozart ;  Jahrlmck  der  Tonkurut  von  Wien  und 
Prog,  1796 ;  Cramer's  Magazin  filr  Musik; 
and  Mozart's  Letters,  edited  by  NohL 

His  wife  Josepha,  a  celebrated  singer,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Hambacher,  was  bom  at 
Prague,  1 756,  and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age. 
Her  husband  taught  her  music,  and  she  became 
a  good  pianist  and  composer,  but  above  all  a  fine 
singer.  Her  voice  was  full  and  round,  and 
according  to  Reichardt  she  sang  with  great  ex- 
pression, especially  in  recitative.  She  executed 
the  mostdifficultbravura  passages  with  ease,  had  a 
gqodportamento,9,nd  united  grace  and  expression 
with  foroe  and  fire.  Mozart's  father,  however, 
was  of  a  diflerent  opinion,  as  appears  from  a  letter 
to  his  daughter  (April  1786),  whilst  Schiller  and 
Korner  have  recorded  their  unfavourable  impres- 
sion of  her — the  latter  specially  denying  that  she 
had  expression  (Schiller,  Brtefwechselmit  K&mer, 
i.  pp.  280,  294).  Mozart,  from  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  her  in  Salzburg  in  1777,  looked  upon 
her  as  a  true  and  sympathising  friend,  and  wrote 
for  her  (Nov.  8,  1787)  at  P!«gue  the  concert- 
aria  <  Bella  mia  fiamma '  (Kochel,  Ko.  528).  She 
sang  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Weimar,  Leipzig,  and 
Dresden,  where  the  Elector  had  her  portrait 
painted  life-size  (1787).  On  her  first  visit  with 
her  husband  to  Vienna  (March  and  April,  1 786), 
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they  gaye  no  pablio  performanoe,  bat  were  often 
invited  to  the  houses  of  the  aristocracy,  espedallj 
to  Prince  Paar's,  where  Josepha  sang  with  great 
saccess.  They  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the 
intrigues  against  the  first  representation  of 
Mozut's  'Figaro 'in  Vienna,  andit  was  their  parti- 
sanship and  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  woiic 
which  prepared  the  way  for  its  brilliant  reception 
in  Prague  on  Oct  1 4,  and  that  of  *  Don  Giovanni ' 
on  Oct.  29,  1787.  Beethoven  was  at  Prague 
early  in  1796,  and  wrote  his  *  Ah  perfido !'  there  ; 
and  as  it  was  first  sung  by  Madame  Duschek  on 
Kov.  21  of  that  year,  we  may  infer  that  he  com- 
posed it  for  her.  On  her  second  visit  to  Vienna, 
Madame  Duschek  gave  a  concert  at  the  Jahn'sche 
Saal  (March  29, 1 798),  at  which  she  herself  sang 
an  aria  by  Danzi  and  a  rondo  by  Mozart,  aooom- 
panied  by  Mozart's  questionable  friend  Stadler, 
with  como  di  bassetto  obbligato.  Sohuppanzigh 
played  a  violin  concerto,  and  Beethoven  a  piano- 
forte sonata  with  aooompaniment.  F^tis's  state- 
ment that  she  came  to  London  in  1800  and  died 
there,  arises  from  a  confusion  with  the  wife  of 
Dussek  the  pianist.  o.  f.  p. 

DUSSEK,  JoHANN  LuDwio,  or  Ladislaw, 
one  of  the  most  renowned  pianists  and  composers 
for  the  pianoforte  of  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
and  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries,  was  bom 
at  Czaslau  in  Bohemia,  Feb.  9,  1761.  His 
fiftther,  Johann  Joseph  Dussek  (bom  about  1739), 
a  musician  of  considerable  repute  in  his  day,  was 
organist  and  leading  professor  in  that  town, 
where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Judge  Johann 
Stebeta,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  the 
eldest  being  Johann  Ludwig.  Although  the 
brother,  Franz  Benedikt  (bom  1766)  and  the 
sister,  Veronika  Rosalia,  were  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished, the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  is 
the  only  one  of  the  three  whose  memory  and 
works  have  come  down  to  us.  According  to 
Dlabacz,  there  were  various  modes  of  spelling 
our  composer's  patronymic.  It  will  be  enough, 
however,  to  cite  three,  Dussik,  Duschek,  Dussek, 
the  last  of  which  has  long  been  recognised,  and 
is  unlikely  henceforth  to  be  disturbed  in  its  pre- 
rogative, notwithstanding  that  the  father  of  our 
English  Dussek  signed  '  Johann  Joseph  Dussik.' 
When  the  son  established  himself  in  London, 
he  altered  the  penultimate  letter  from  t  to  e, 
and  pronounced  his  name  'Duschek,'  for  which 
we  have  the  authority  of  Pio  Cianchettini,  whose 
father  married  Veronika  Bosalia,  already  men- 
tioned. 

Johann  Ludwig  Dussek  began  to  study  the 
pianoforte  in  his  fifth  year,  and  the  organ  in  his 
ninth,  and  in  the  capacity  of  organist  soon  gave 
valuable  assistance  to  his  father.  From  Czaslau 
he  went  to  Iglau,  where  he  was  engaged  as 
treble  singer  in  the  Minorite  church,  pursuing 
his  musical  studies  with  Father  Ladislaw  Spinar, 
and  familiarising  himself  with  the  '  humanities ' 
at  the  College  of  Jesuits,  subsequently  for  two 
years  continuing  the  same  oourse  of  instruction 


at  Knttenberg,  where  he  was  appointed  arguaet 
of  the  Jesuit  church.  Thence  he  removed  to 
Prague,  where,  if  we  may  credit  the  natorally 
partial  testimony  of  his  &ther,  he  went  through 
a  oourse  of  'philosophy,'  and  took  the  degree 
of  '  Master.'  Here  Dussek  cherished  an  earnest 
desire  to  join  the  Cistercian  friars  ;  but,  happily, 
his  youth  was  an  obstacle  to  his  admission  as 
member  of  that  respectable  fraternity.  In  his 
straits  he  met  with  a  patron — Coimt  Manna, 
an  artilleiy  officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  who 
took  him  to  Mechlin  (Malines),  where  he 
remained  for  some  time  as  oi^ganist  at  the  church 
of  St.  Bombaut,  and  teacher  of  the  pianoforte. 
Tired  of  Mechlin,  he  left  for  Beig-op-Zoom, 
again  accepting  the  post  of  oiganist  at  one  of 
the  principal  churches.  Such  a  dreary  spot, 
however,  was  not  likely  to  suit  one  of  Dnssek's 
temperament,  and  he  went  to  Amsterdam  about 
1782,  where  he  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  brilliant  reputation  as  pianist 
and  oomposer.  It  is  worth  remark  that  Dnssek's 
last  engagement  as  church  oiganist  was  at  Berg- 
op-Zoom  ;  and  at  the  same  time — which  more 
than  one  German  critic  (Professor  Marx  among 
others)  has  observed — ^that  this  early  acquaint- 
ance with  the  organ  had  much  to  do  with  the 
peculiar  style  of  not  a  few  of  the  slow  movements 
to  be  met  with  in  his  finest  sonatas — among 
which  may  especially  be  cited  the  adagio  of  the 
'  Invocation'  (op.  77),  his  last  great  composition 
for  the  pianoforte.  Dnssek's  brilliant  snooest 
at  Amsterdam  soon  obtained  for  him  an  invita- 
tion to  the  EEague,  where  he  passed  nearly  a 
twelvemonth,  giving  lessons  on  the  pianoforte 
to  the  children  of  the  Stadtholder.  Here  be 
also  devoted  much  time  to  composition,  produc- 
ing three  ooncertos,  and  twelve  sonatas  for 
pianoforte,  with  accompaniments  of  stringed 
instruments,  about  which  Cramer's  Magasin  der 
Musik  (Hambui^)  speaks  in  veiy  fitvourable 
terms.  From  the  Hague,  Dussek,  now  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  unmindftd  of  the  praise  that 
had  been  awaided  to  his  early  compositions, 
proceeded  to  Hamburg,  obtaining  fruther  in- 
stmction  from  Emanuel  Bach,  second  son  of 
the  immortal  John  Sebastian.  The  advice  and 
encouragement  of  this  eminent  master  would 
seem  to  have  exercised  a  salutary  influenoe  on 
our  young  musician.  A  year  later,  neverthe- 
less, we  find  him  at  Berlin,  astonishing  the 
dUeUarUi  of  the  Prussian  capital  with  his  piano- 
forte-playing, and  also  with  his  performances  on 
the  instrument  called  the  'Harmonica,'  the 
qualities  of  which,  in  agreement  with  one  Hessel, 
tiie  soi-disani  inventor,  he  travelled  throng 
various  parts  of  Germany  to  exhibit,  exciting  tibe 
admiration  of  Gerber  (at  Hesse-Cassel,  1785) 
both  for  the  instrument  and  the  performer. 
From  Berlin  it  was  the  intention  of  Dussek  to 
go  to  St.  Petersburg  ;  but  here  there  is  no 
credible  account  of  his  doings,  except  that  he  is 
believed  to  have  accepted  an  advantageous  offer 
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firom  a  certain  Polish  prince,  Radziwill,  at  whose 
estate  in  Lithuania  he  remained  more  than  a 
year,  unheard  of.  We  next  meet  with  him  at 
Paris  (towards  the  end  of  1786)  enchanting 
Marie  Antoinette  with  his  playing ;  her  seductive 
offers,  however,  could  not  dissuade  Dussek  from 
carrying  out  a  long-considered  project  of  visiting 
his  broUier,  Franz  Benedikt,  in  Italy.  At  Milan 
he  earned  new  laurels  as  a  performer,  both  on 
the  pianoforte  and  harmonica  ;  but  the  volatile 
Italians  showed  a  preference  for  the  inferior  in- 
strument, which  was  by  no  means  flattering  to 
the  gifted  Bohemian.  Returning  to  Paris  in 
1788,  the  threatening  circumstances  of  the  time 
caused  him  to  quit  the  French  capital  after  two 
years.  His  next  residence  was  London,  where 
he  made  his  first  appearance  at  a  concert  of 
Salomon's,  March  2,  1790,  and  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  longer  period  (nearly  twelve  yean) 
than  in  any  other  city  he  had  temporarily  chosen 
as  a  residence.  In  London  his  genius  was 
rapidly  appreciated ;  he  became  a  fashionable 
teacher,  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  eminent  musi- 
cians, and  looked  up  to  by  them  aU.  One  of 
the  greatest  compliments  ever  paid  to  Dussek, 
who  could  boast  of  so  many,  was  contained  in  a 
letter  addressed  from  London  to  the  elder  Dussek 
ghissik)  at  Czaslau,  by  the  celebrated  Joseph 
Haydn,  then  composing  his  imperishable  sym- 
phonies for  Salomon. 

Most  worthy  Friend— I  thank  you  ftom  my  heart 
th*t,  In  your  last  letter  to  your  dear  son,  you  have  also 
remembered  me.  I  therefore  double  my  compliments  In 
return,  and  consider  myself  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
assure  you,  that  you  have  one  of  the  roost  upright,  moral, 
and,  in  music,  most  eminent  of  men,  for  a  son.  I  love 
him  just  as  yon  do,  for  he  f^lly  deserves  it.  Give  him, 
then,  daily,  a  father's  blessing,  and  thus  will  he  be  ever 
fortunate,  which  I  heartily  wish  him  to  be,  for  his  re- 
markable talents.  I  am,  with  all  respect,  your  most 
sincere  fHend,  Jossph  Haydn. 

London,  FOt.  26, 1792. 

This  from  a  man  like  Haydn  meant  something 
out  of  the  common  way.  In  1792  Dussek  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Domenico  Corri.  'This 
lady,'  says  G^ber,  '  was  principal  singer  at  the 
London  professional  concerts,  he  [Dussek]  being 
concerto  player  to  the  same,  ana  playing  in  a 
style  of  incredible  perfection.'  [See  Dussek, 
Sophia.]  The  marriage  brought  about  a  joint 
speculation  between  Dussek  and  Corri,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  music  shop,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  Dussek's  habitual  negligence  and 
ntter  unacquaintanoe  with  business  habits,  ended 
in  &ilure,  the  upshot  being  that,  in  1800,  in 
order  to  elude  his  uncompromising  creditors,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  surreptitiously, 
and  once  more  seek  shelter  in  his  favourite 
Hamburg.  [See  Corri  k  Co.]  The  story  of 
the  Korthem  Princess  who,  at  this  juncture, 
became  enamoured  of  our  pianist,  carrying  him 
off  to  a  retreat  near  the  Denmark  frontier,  where 
they  lived  together  in  seclusion  for  nearly  two 
years,  may  be  discarded  as  a  myth.  At  all  events 
we  find  in  a  correspondence  to  the  Leipziger 
Mtiaik-Zeittmg,   accounts  of  various  concerts 


given  by  Dussek  at  Hambuig,  in  1800  and  1801, 
with  references  to  Steibelt,  Himmel,  Woelfl,  and 
our  own  great  singer,  John  Braham,  who,  with 
Madame  Storace,  sang  at  Ottensen,  on  the  Elbe, 
in  a  concert  at  which  Giamowichi  was  violinist, 
and  Dussek  pianist.  In  1802,  after  appearing 
at  the  Concert  Hall  in  Prague,  where  he  played 
his  concerto  in  O  minor,  Dussek,  accompanied 
by  his  sister,  Madame  Cianchettini,  paid  a  visit 
at  Czaslau  to  his  father,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and,  after 
passing  some  months  at  home  resumed  his 
professional  wanderings,  until  in  1803,  at  Mag- 
deburg, he  became  acquainted  with  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  lived  for 
three  years  on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy,  to 
whom  he  gave  advice  both  in  pianoforte  playing 
and  composition,  and  whose  premature  death,  on 
the  field  of  Saalfeld,  was  the  origin  of  the  '  ^^e 
Harmoniqne'  (op.  61),  not  only  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Dussek,  but  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
and  beautiful  in  the  repertory  of  the  piano. 
This  was  another  turning-point  in  the  somewhat 
tortuous  life  of  our  composer,  and,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  materially  influenced  his  character. 
Much  that  is  interesting  with  regard  to  the  in- 
tercourse between  Dussek  and  the  Prince  may 
be  read  in  the  Leipziger  Musik-Zeihmg  (1807)  ; 
in  Ludwig  Rellstab's  Heminiscences  of  Berlin 
Music  in  the  Berlin  Jfusik-Zeitung  (1850); 
and,  most  characteristic  of  all,  in  Spohr's  Selbk- 
Biographie, 

Rellstab,  in  his  BeminiseenceSf  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  pianoforte  *  virtuosi '  who 
flourished  at  that  period  in  Berlin,  according 
the  highest  place  among  them  to  Himmel, 
Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  and  Dussek,  placing 
Dussek,  however,  in  the  first  rank : — 

The  Ikvourite  player  at  Berlin,  and  decidedly  first  In 

Jmrlty.  elegance,  and  delicacy  of  style,  was  Himmel.  a  man 
bnnea  by  nature  to  be  the  central  point  in  musical  talciu 
. .  .  ;  but  ikr  greater,  and  emphaucally  so,  was  Dussek. 

both  as  'virtuoso'  and  composer whose  eminent 

technical  resources  afforded  a  much  wider  basis  for  varied 
development,  and  who,  having  accomplished  a  vast  deal 
more  for  the  elevation  of  the  pianoforte  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  occupied  a  position  in  the  musical  art  of 
Berlin,  which  is  vividly  felt  even  now  ri860].  and  obtained 
a  corresponding  European  Dune,  Justly  claims  a  place  in 
^e  historv  of  the  most  universal  of  instruments,  lio  which 
Himmel,  aespite  his  exceptional  ability  and  well-earned 
local  eminence,  had  no  legitimate  pretensions. 

A  lively  picture  of  how  the  three  boon  com- 
panions clubbed  together  follows  the  above : — 

Louis  Ferdinand  played  a  great  deal  with  Dussek 
several  compositions  for  two  pianofortes,  and  others  for 
four  hands  on  one  pianoforte,  deriving  their  origin  from 
the  relations  between  the  distinguished  '  virtuoso '  and 
his  gifted  patron.  Himmel  was  often  their  companion, 
and  ne  and  Dussek  were  the  Prince's  favourite  associates 
at  the  wine  cup.  What  influence  Dussek  may  have 
exerted  upon  the  character  of  the  Prince  at  these  con- 
vivialities it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  Himmel  possessed  that 
lively,  joyous,  good-natured,  amiable  view  of  life  which 
as  a  rule  is  most  welcome  when  intellectual  brothers  in 
art  make  the  M\  glasses  ring.  Thus  the  Prince,  Himmel, 
and  Dussek,  formed  a  musical  triad,  each  exciting,  en- 
livening, and  fortifying  the  others,  Dussek,  in  his  artistic 
capacity,  taking  the  foremost  place. 

Spohr  (Selbstlnog.  L  85),  describing  a  8oir4e 
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at  the  Prince's,  in  the  ooursQ  of  a  visit  to  Berlin 
early  in  1805,  remarks : — 

Here  I  also  met  an  old  Hamborg  acquaintance,  the 
celebrated  pianoforte  virtuoso  and  compoHor  Dussek,  now 
the  Prince^  teacher  and  residing  with  him.  The  music 
b«gan  with  a  pianoforte  i  quartet,  which  was  played  by 
Dusaek  in  real  artistic  perfection. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  when  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  was  at  Magdeburg,  superin- 
tending the  military  manoeuvres,  Spohr  received, 
through  Dussek,  an  invitation  to  be  a  guest  and 
take  part  in  the  projected  musical  entertainments. 
His  description  of  the  early  morning  rehearsals 
is  highly  diverting — the  end  being  raciest  of  all 
(Selbslb.  i  94).  When  the  Prince  was  about  to 
leave,  Spohr  was  dismissed  with  hearty  thanks, 
Dussek  informing  the  young  violinist  that  *  Son 
Altesse  Royale'  had  intended  to  make  him  a 
present,  but  his  finances  were  at  so  low  an  ebb 
that  he  was  compelled  to  defer  it  to  some  future 
occasion.  'Such  occasion,  however,'  observes 
Spohr,  'never  arrived,  the  Prince  next  year 
meeting  his  fate  at  the  battle  of  Saalfeld. '  [See 
Louis  Ferdinand,  Peinob.] 

The  death  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  threw 
Dussekoncemoreupon  his  own  unaided  resources. 
It  says  no  little  for  him  that  before  thinking 
about  future  prospects  he  should  have  devoted 
time  to  composing  the  '  Harmonic  Elegy'  already 
mentioned,  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
that  royal  friend  whose  close  relations  with  him 
fully  justified  his  giving  expression  to  sentiments 
of  deepest  regret  through  the  medium  of  the 
art  they  both  so  dearly  loved.  Kor  could  any- 
thing be  more  touching  and  appropriate  than 
the  few  words  which  Dussek  inscribed  on  the 
title-page  of  his  sonata,  '  L'auteur,  qui  a  eu  le 
bonheur  de  jouir  da  commerce  tr4s  intime  de 
S.A.R.,  ne  I'a  quitt^  qu'au  moment  oil  il  a  vers^ 
son  preoieux  sang  pour  sa  patrie.' 

About  the  Prince  von  Ysenburg  ^or  Isenbni^), 
into  whose  service,  after  thedeathofnis  illustrious 
patron,  Dussek  entered,  as  court  and  chamber 
musician,  little  is  on  record.  A  paragraph  in 
the  Leipzig  Musik-Zeittmg,  however  (Sept  2, 
1807),  states  that '  Herr  Dussek  having  resigned 
his  situation  with  the  Prince  von  Isenburg,  has 
entered  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Benevento 
(Talleyrand),  and  will  remain  henceforth  in 
Paris. '  More  than  two  years  later  (Jan.  8,1810) 
the  same  periodical  publishes  a  letter  from  Paris 
in  which  we  read:  'Herr  Dussek  is  in  the 
service  of  M.  Talleyrand,  Prince  of  Benevento. 
He  appears  to  be  treated  in  a  very  distinguished 
manner,  and  enjoys  a  respectable  salary.'  With 
this  renowned  diplomatist  and  highly  accom- 
plished gentleman  Dussek  resided  till  the  last. 
His  leisure  was  entirely  at  his  own  disposal. 
He  would  vouchsafe  occasional  instructions  to 
favoured  amateurs,    such   as   Mile.    Charlotte 

S Talleyrand's  adopted  daughter),  the  Duchesse 
e  Oourland,  Mile,  Betsy  Ouvrard  (to  whom 


>  Spohr.  In  hta  uraallj  imtttofylng  mail 
quartet,  or  by  whom  ooimpoMrt     noMbly 


.  doM  not  my  which 
DviMk'i  own— In  Bflai. 


the  grand  sonata  called  '  L'Invocation  *  is  dedi- 
cated), etc.  ;  also  now  and  then  give  a  ooncert, 
at  which  he  produced  his  latest  works,  the  rest 
of  his  time  being  exclusively  devoted  to  com- 
position. F^tis,  who  remembered  well  Dussek's 
performances  at  the  Od^n  (1808),  writes : — 

The  extraordinary  sensation  be  produced  is  not  for- 
gotten. UnW  then  the  piauoforte  had  only  been  heard 
to  ditnidvant^ge  as  a  concert-instrument,'  but  under  ths 
hands  of  Dunek  it  eclipeed  all  that  surrounded  it.  The 
brood  and  noble  style  of  this  artist,  his  method  of  singing 
on  an  instrument  which  possessed  no  sustained  sounds, 
the  neatness,  delicacy,  and  brilliancy  of  his  playing,  in 
short,  procured  him  a  triumph  of  which  there  had  been 
no  previous  example. 

With  the  Prince  of  Benevento,  his  latest 
patron,  Dussek  continued  to  reside  until  his  last 
illness  compelled  him  to  seek  another  retreat,  at 
St.-Germain-en-Laye,  where  he  died  on  March 
20,  1812.  A  letter  from  Paris,  dated  March  21, 
1812,  and  printed  in  the  Leipzig  Muaik-Zeitung 
(xiv.  268),  thus  refers  to  the  event : — 

I  have  Just  heard  news  which  must  grieve  every  fHend 
of  music  ....  Your  worthy  and  celebrated  countryman, 
J.  L.  Dussek,  is  no  more  I  Yesterday  morning,  at  six 
o'clock,  in  tlie  full  vigour  of  manhood  [in  his  fifty-second 
year],  he  dosed  a  career  which,  despite  the  ever-increaainf 
culture,  development,  and  strength  of  his  great  talents, 
and  his  astonishing  industry,  had  not  yet  reached  Its 
culminating  point.  He  had  been  unwell  for  some  months, 
but  was  confined  to  bed  only  two  days.  His  disease  waa 
gout,  which  suddenly  attacked  his  biain,  and  in  an  hour 
or  two  carried  him  off  .  .  .  .  It  was  a  blessing  to  his  ener- 
getic spirit,  his  warmly  sensitive  and  affectionate  naturtu 
that  he  could  breathe  hU  last  in  the  arms  of  a  (kithftu 
friend  and  countryman  like  your  noble  Neukorom. 

In  a  very  interesting  series  of  papers  aboat 
the  Dusseks  generally,  which  Alexander  W. 
Thayer,  to  whom  the  lovers  of  Beethoven  are  so 
deeply  indebted  for  his  inde&tigable  researches 
into  the  actual  life  of  that  great  composer, 
published  simultaneously  (1861)  in  Dwighlfs 
Journal  of  Music  (Boston,  U.S.)  and  the  Musical 
World  (Ix)ndon,  Oct  6,  1861,  p.  629  el  9eq,\ 
we  find  quoted  a  general  estimate,  of  which  a 
mere  condensed  abstract  may  suffice  to  convey 
some  notion  of  what  Dussek's  contemporaries 
thought  of  him  : — 

Dussek,  the  man  of  genius,  the  richly  endowed  and 
solidly  trained  artist,  was  known,  honoured,  and  loved  by 
the  entire  musical  world  ....  He  has  done  nearly  as 
much  as  Haydn,  and  probably  not  less  than  Mosart,  to 
make  Qerman  music  known  and  respected  in  other'  laods. 
His  earlier  residence  in  London,  and  his  later  in  P&iia, 
have  in  this  respect  exercised  great  influence.  Aa  a 
'  virtuoso '  he  is  unanimously  placed  in  the  very  foroDost 
rank.  In  rapidity  and  sureness  of  execution,  in  a  nutfteiy 
of  the  greatest  difficulties,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  pianist 
who  surpassed  him ;  in  neatness  and  precision  possibly 
ow  (John  Cramer  of  London) ;  in  soul,  expression,  and 
delicacv,  certainly  none.  As  a  roan  he  was  good  and 
noble,  Just,  impartial,  and  kindly,  a  real  friend,  sympa- 
thising with  all  that  was  true  and  beautiful  in  Uioee  be 
knew  ....  His  fkilings,  inseparable  frtxm  an  imagiQa- 
tion  so  powerrtil  and  a  sensitivrness  so  extreme,  may 
readily  be  forgiven  ....  Moreover,  through  nativ* 
strength  of  mind  and  frequent  intimate  relations  witik 
the  most  distinguished  persons,  he  had  gained  a  \-asfc 
amount  of  general  information,  thoroughly  polished 
manners,  and  such  tact,  combined  with  knowledge  of 
the  world,  as  fitted  him  for  the  highest  circles  of  society ; 
while  his  Joyous  disposition,  liberal  sentimente,  and 
freedom  from  prqjuaice  of  any  kind,  endeared  him 
especially  to  musicians. 

I  FMla  must  rarsly  BMMi  iM  A»«i  1 
>  Thli»  U  Bnut  b*  bom*  la  mind,  i 
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This  also  came  from  Paris,  and  was  printed 
in  the  same  Leipzig  periodicaL 

With  regard  to  Dussek's  style  of  playing, 
about  which  we  of  course  can  only  gather  a 
notion  from  the  works  he  has  left,  many  con- 
temporaneous opinions  could  be  cited,  but  per- 
haps not  one  more  suggestive  than  that  which 
J.  W.  Tomaschek,  himself  a  pianist  and  composer 
of  eminence,  gives  in  his  Autobiography  and 
Jieminiscencea — 

In  the  year  1804,  mj  coantryman,  Dnssek,  came  to 
Pngne,  and  I  rery  soon  became  acooainted  with  him. 
He  gave  a  concert  to  a  very  large  audience,  at  which  he 
introdaced  hia  own  Milituy  Concerta  After  tiie  few 
opening  bars  of  his  first  solo,  the  public  uttered  one 
general  Ah!  There  was,  in  fkct,  something  magical 
about  the  way  in  which  Dussek  with  all  his  charming 
grace  of  manner,  through  his  wonderful  touch,  extorted 
firom  the  instrument  delicious  and  at  the  same  time 
emphatic  tones.  His  fingers  were  like  a  company  of  ten 
singers,  endowed  with  equal  executive  powers,  and  able 
to  produce  with  the  utmost  perfection  whatever  their 
director  could  require.  I  never  saw  the  Prague  public 
80  enchanted  as  they  were  on  this  occasion  by  Ihissek's 
splendid  playing.  His  fl  tie  declamatory  style,  especially 
in  eantabUe  phrases,  stands  as  the  ideal  for  every  artistic 
performance— something  which  no  other  pianist  since 
nas  reached  .  .  .  Dussek  was  the  first  who  placed  his 
instrument  sideways  upon  the  platform,  in  which  our 
pianoforte  heroes  now  all  follow  him.  though  tiiey  may 
have  no  very  interesting  profile  to  exhibit. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  writer  of  this 
article,  Mendelssohn  once  said,  *  Dussek  was  a 
prodi^'  The  meaning  of  this  epigrammatic 
criticism  is  not  far  to  seek.  Dussek,  who  failed 
for  want  of  striving  to  make  the  most  of  the 
endowments  of  nature,  might  have  become  a 
musician  of  the  highest  acquirements  had  the 
case  been  otherwise.  He  squandered  melody  as  a 
spendthrift  would  squander  money,  not  pausing 
for  an  instant  to  consider  its  value  if  put  out  to 
interest  It  is  sad  to  reflect  upon  the  number 
of  genuine  melodies  that,  coming  so  readily  from 
his  pen,  were  left,  as  Sancho  Panza  would  say, 
'  bare  as  they  were  bom,'  though  almost  every 
one  of  them  might  have  been  developed  into 
something  beautiful  and  lasting.  When,  how- 
ever, he  applied  himself  to  his  task  with  earnest 
devotion,  as  happened  not  unfrequently  from 
the  earlidst  to  the  latest  period  of  his  career, 
Dussek  was  welcomed  like  the  Prodigal  Son. 
A  legitimate  child  of  Art,  his  mission  was  that 
of  a  true  disciple — for  which  capacity  he  was 
eminently  fitted,  as  the  many  compositions  he 
has  left  suffice  to  prove. 

Dussek  came  into  the  world  five  years  later 
than  Mozart,  and  nine  years  earlier  than  Beet- 
hoven, quitting  it  while  the  greatest  of  poet- 
musicians  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  just 
at  the  time  when  the  fifth  and  last  pianoforte 
concerto,  the  incomparable  'E  flat'  (written  a 
year  previously),  was  first  introduced  to  the 
public  Between  1761  and  1812,  the  interval 
which  spanned  the  existence  of  Dussek,  a  galaxy 
of  famous  pianists  shone  with  varied  lustre. 
To  take  them  in  chronological  order,  there  were 
Clementi,  Mozart,  Himmel,  Steibelt,  Woelfl, 
Beethoven,  Cramer,  Tomaschek,  Hummel,  Weber, 
VOL.  I 


J.  Field  ('  Russian  Field,'  as  he  was  called),  and 
last,  not  least,  Moscheles,  who,  though  scarcely 
twenty  years  of  age  when  Dussek  died,  had 
already  made  for  himself  a  name.  To  these 
might  be  added  Meyerbeer,  who,  as  a  youth, 
before  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  com- 
position of  operas,  was  a  rival  even  to  Hummel 
in  his  prime.  ^  Among  these  it  is  no  small  thing 
to  say  that  Dussek  shone  conspicuous.  He 
never  eiyoyed  the  opportunity  of  encountering 
Mozart,  as  dementi  did,  nor  the  equally  im- 
portant one  of  measuring  his  powers  with  those 
of  Beethoven,  as  fell  to  Steibelt  and  Woelfl— to 
the  absolute  satisfaction  of  neither  ;  but  before 
the  rest  he  was,  as  Schumann  says  of  Schubert, 
'  a  man ' — who  had  cause  to  fear  no  rival. 

There  is  much  confusion  in  the  opus-numbers 
of  Dussek's  works,  owing  to  the  diflerent  sys- 
tems adopted  by  French,  English,  and  German 
publishers.  The  following  is  an  imperfect 
attempt  at  a  complete  list : — 

OpL  1.  0p.m.  6  Smj  SooatM,  PF.  and 

violin^  C.  F.  Bb.  D,  O 
a  min..  9. 

n  or  80.  Conoarto,  No.  7.  PV. 
a  (or Hupland Oroh.    O. 

n.  S  Sonatas,  nate  or  V.  and 
4  Voello.    F.Bb.D. 

80.  4  Sonataa.  PP.  and  V.  ad 
4  Ub.    CF.Bb.O. 

SL  9  TrUm,  PF.  and  Strinci. 
S.  Bb,  t>.  C;  and  8  Pre- 

ladM.PF. 
a  88.  Grand    Sonata,     PF..    4 

handu    O. 
7.  88.  'nrlToeato.' 

84.  9  ^j«^P^*  •^  Strings. 

84.  9  Sonatas  for  Haift  V., 

and  Voello. 
84.  Serenade.  Ordi.  in  9  pla. 

88.  8  Sonataa.  PF.    Sb.  O.  O 

min. 
81  Oimnd   Sonata.   PF.   and 

Violin.    C 
tt.  Trio  (Son.  a^Torlta).  PF. 

and  StrlniB.    A. 
88.  Sonataa.  9  nanoa.    vh., 
88.  8  Sonataa.  PF.    O,  O.  Bb. 
40i  ConoMio.  No.  8  (mUitalre). 

PF.  and  Orch.    Bb. 
41.  Qaint«t»  PF.  and  Stilafi. 

Fmin. 
41. 

48.  Sonata,  PF.    A. 
44.  Da  1^  (The  Farewell,  de* 

dleatwl  to  Clementi). 
48w  8  Do.    Bb.  O,  D. 
48.  6caB]rDo.,PF.andVlollB. 

C,  F,  Bb,  O.  D.  O. 
47.  9  Do.  PP.    D,  O. 
4&  Oimnd    Sonata,     PF..     4 

handu    O. 
49  or  60.  Conoerto,  Na  8k  PF. 

and  Oreh.    O  min. 
SL  8  Sonatas,  PF.  and  VioUa 

or    Flute.      G.    D.    B 

(TC). 
OS.  6  Canionea  to  ItaUan  and 


a 

10. 
IL 
la 


18. 

14. 


la 
la 


17. 
17. 


90. 
SL 


Quartpt, 
81.    ». 


PF. 


60  or  sa  Fkntaala  and  Fogna, 
PF.  F  min.  (dedicated 
to  J.  Bb  Cramer). 

08.  Qwtat,  PF.  and  Stilafi. 

Ba 

00.  OBMnfOnartalL    O.Bb. 

6L  ftl^e  hannooUraa  svr  la 
mori  du  P.  X.  F.  da 
Pmsee.    Ptmln. 

Oa  La  Conaolatioo.  PF.    Bb. 

08.  Conoerto,  NaJO,  9  PF.'s 
andOrdh.    Bb. 


t  But  none  of  whoee  eompositlons  for  the 
tnnataly,  bean  pnhUahed.  thon^  man] 


ha^a, 
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4handi. 


rw.. 

D,  O  Bdn..  F. 
IBw  Ttla,    rw.,     riate, 

Voello.    P. 
•8L  Ooneerto.  No.  U.  FF.  and 

Orah.    F. 
•7.  gflonat— pioyewl »Bi. FF.. 

4huida.    C.  F.  Bb. 
68L  Nottanio.PF..Vi(ain.MMl 

Hmti.    W. 
9L  8  Sonatas,  PF.  and  Ylidin. 

Bb.  O,  D  (aolo). 
7a  Cimearto.  Mo.  IS.  PF.  and 

Oreh.    ttr.   , 
TDl  Sonata.  PF.    Ab.    (La  Ba- 

toar4Pwla.) 
7L  Plua  UltiB,  Sonata,  FF. 

Ab  (dedioat«l  to  Non 

plus  ultra). 
7L  AIn  connna  YarUa.  PF. 

Bb.F.O.O.CV?.  9Bka. 
71  Otand    Simata,     FF..    4 

hands.    V. 
71  Sonata.  PF..  4baad&    F. 
74.      Da.    do.,     .da        Bif. 
70.      Do.,    do.    09. 
7a  Fkntaiaia,  PF.      F. 
77.  Sonata,  PF.  (No,  31).    F 

min.    (L'inrooatlon.) 
Woriu   wlthoat   Opaa>namb«r. 
nrariotia  Oonoartoa  ^ona  at 
uaai  for  twp  Planoa)  an  In 

FMdai  Umm»  tKrotuiim  Onr- 

tnra. 
Orartura  to '  Plaarra' 
Otand  OTatinra,  PF..  4  handa. 
InstmoUons  on  the  Ariof  plaj< 

Inf  the  PF.  ^ 

t  Trioa.  PF.  and  Btrlnpu    lb. 


'LaoombatnavaL'  Sonata  for 
FF..  v.,  and  YoaUo.  wlih  Or. 
Ikmboor  ad  Uh.    D. 

t-Dooa  taotlaa.  9  PlanoL    O,  F. 

Sonata  teella.  PF..  4  haadiL   a 

t  Grand  Sonataa,  PF..  4  handa. 

t  Fogoaa  and  Sonata,  FF..  4 


SBondoa. 

Sonata,  PF.    F.    (Ia  GhaaM.) 

6  Sonatinas  for  Brntn. 

Bondoon'L'adJao.'^PF.    Bb. 
Do..  Air  Soaaa.    a    , 
Da.  A  la  Tedcaea.    Bb. 
Da,  L'AAoaoira    F. 


of 

laad'aBaaL  ,F. 
Dow.  MUitatreu    Bb. 
Da.  Mignon.    O. 
Da  on  tha  favonrlta  Horn- 

plpa 
Da  on  Lord  Howa'a  Hon- 

pipe. 
Da  on  ^Ify  lodging  la  ML* 
Da  on  'Ilia  Plon^boj/ 
Da  on  tha  Bojral  Qiil<^st«p. 
Da  on  'To  to  Oaimba' 
Da  on  y  iottl'a  KImoim. 
Da.  L'BU^ta 
Da.  lA  Matlnte. 
▼artattonaon'Anna,'da    0. 
Da  on '  n  Piaatora  Alplglano,* 


Da   on    'Partant  ponr   la 
Sjrla.'da    Mr. 

Da  on  S  Seotoh  airk 

Da  on  'Hope  told  a  flattar* 
Ingtala' 

Da  on  A  faTooxita  Oermaa 
air. 

DaonBlalaeetBahet. 

Da  onFalalla. 

Da  on  Ood  aave  the  King. 

Da  Ptotltaalneotinaa '  iBmrra 
VL* 

Da  Three  Fiarliiaa  alia. 
6  New  Waltaaa.  for  PF.  and 

"^^^in  or  Fluta 
t  BncUah  alfsand  9  Waltav. 
t  Pratodea,  Bk.  1.  PF. 
6 Oanona.  for 8 And4 Toleaa. 
Song  on  8  notea  (Bb.  O.  D)  tor 

Voice  and  PF. 
6  Sooga  for  Voice  and  PF. 
•The  Ganilre  of  SpUboig.'  a 

moaloal  drama,  written  In 

eoUaboration  with  Michael 

Kelly,   nrodneed   at   Dmry 

Ijum^  Not.  17S8L 
The  naval  battle  and  total  de- 

faat  of  the  Dutch  Fleet  by 

Admiral    Dmioaa,    Oct.    U. 

1787.    PF.  atda 
A  complete .  . .  delineation  of 

the     oeremony     from     Si. 

Jamei'a  to  St  Paol'a  .  .  . 

Deal9. 17V7.    PF.    D. 
The  Parla  eorraqiondant  of  the 

A.M.I.  (1811,  Not.  9)  men- 
tions A  Oraod  Maaa  sent  to 

Prince  Esterhaay. 


J.  W.  D. 

DUSSEK,  Sophia,  daughter  of  Domenioo 
Corri,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1775.  Instructed 
by  her  father,  she  at  a  very  early  age  performed 
in  public  on  the  pianoforte.  In  1 788  the  family 
removed  to  London,  when  Miss  Corri  appeared 
with  great  success  as  a  singer.  In  1792  she 
married  J.  L.  Dussek,  under  whose  instruction 
she  became  as  able  a  pianist  and  harpist  as  she 
was  a  singer.  She  continued  to  sing  in  public, 
at  her  husband's  concerts  and  elsewhere.  *  After 
his  death,  in  1812,  she  contracted  a  second 
marriage  with  John  Alvis  Moralt.  She'  com- 
posed and  published  many  pieces  for  the  piano- 
forte and  harp.  Her  daughter,  Olivia,  was 
bom  in  London  in  1797,  and  under  the  instrac- 
tion  of  her  mother  became  an  excellent  performer 
on  the  pianoforte  and  harp.  She  composed 
some  songs  and  several  pieces  for  both  instru- 
ments. She  married  a  man  named  Buckley, 
was  organist  of  Kensington  Parish  Church  from 
1840,  and  died  in  1847.  w.  H.  H. 

DUVERNAY,  Yolandb  Makib  Louise, 
known  as  Pauline  Duvemay,  was  bom,  1818, 
probably  in  Paris.  According  to  M.  Pougin,^ 
she  was  taught  dancing  by  Coulon,  and  was  en- 
gaged at  the  Op^  for  about  ten  years  between 
1830  and  1 840.  Charles  de  Boigne,  in  his  PeHts 
Jf&nunres  de  VOpira^  states  that  MUe.  Duvemay 
received  instraction  in  dancing  at  the  tndning- 


school  of  the  Op^  from  Barres,  Vestris,  and 
Taglioni's  &ther,  but  attracted  noattention  until 
Dr.  Louis  Y^n  became  manager.    On  June  20, 

1832,  she  played  the  part  of  Miranda  in  a  new 
five-act  ballet-opera,  music  by  Hal^vy  and  Gasi- 
mir  Gide,  'La  Tentation,'  founded  on  a  ballet 
of  King  Ben4  of  Aigou,  'L'Armetto'  ('Little 
Soul'),  performed  (according  to  Jules  Janin — 
D&xUs,  June  23, 1832)  in  1462  in  the  streets  of 
Aix  (Provence).  In  this  work  her  success  was 
immediate  both  on  account  of  her  beauty  and 
her  skill  as  a  dancer  and  pantomimist  She  was 
none  the  less  popular  in  society  for  being  pos- 
sessed of  not  a  little  wit  and  humour.  Daring 
her  career  at  the  Op^  she  danced,  July  22, 

1833,  in  Cherabini's  'Ali  Baba';  Dec  4, 1888, 
in  a  new  ballet,  <  La  B^volte  au  Serail,'  musie 
by  Labarre;  Feb.  28,  1886,  in  'La  Juive*; 
Sept  21, 1836,  in  'La  Fille  dn  Danube,'  mnsio 
by  Adolphe  Adam,  etc  She  left  the  Op^  in 
this  year,  according  to  De  Boigne  On  leave 
of  absence,  she  made  her  d^bnt  in  England, 
Feb.  13,  1838,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  as  the 
Princess  Iseult,  in  Harold's  ballet,  '  The  Sleep- 
ing Beauty,'  adapted  from  Perrault's  faiiy  tale, 
and  on  March  16  as  Zelica  in  'The  Maid  of 
Cashmere,'  on  the  production  in  English  of 
Auber's  'Dieu  et  la  Bayadere,'  wherein  she 
made  a  great  success.  Thackeray  recalled  her 
triumph  therein  in  the  Itoundabout  Pcq>ert, 
No.  8,  'De  Jnventute':  'When  I  think  of  Dn- 
yemay  prancing  in  as  the  Bayad^  I  say 
it  was  a  vision  of  loveliness  such  as  mortals 
can't  see  now.  How  well  I  remember  the  tone 
to  which  she  used  to  appear.  Kaled  used  to 
say  ..."  My  lord,  a  troop  of  those  dancing  and 
sing-ging  gurls  called  Bayad^es  approaches," 
and  to  ti^e  clash  of  cymbals  and  the  thumping 
of  my  heart  in  she  used  to  dance  There  has 
never  been  anything  like  it — never.'  In  1884 
she  danced  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  '  La  Syl- 

!»hide,'  March  20,  in  a  new  baUet,  'Le  Sire  Haon' 
Huon  of  Bordeaux^  music  by  Costa,  wherein 
she  danced  with  Taglioni  a  graceful  and  effective 
shawl  dance,  probably  the  same  dance  as  in 
Auber's  opera,  the  music  of  which  used  to  be 
played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts.  She 
also  danced  with  Taglioni  the  Menuet  de  la 
Cour  and  'Gavotte  de  Vestris.'  On  Nov.  8, 
1836,  she  reappeared  at  Dmiy  Lane  in  an  act 
of '  La  Bayad^,'  and  on  Nov.  8  she  took  the 
part  of  Zodaliska  in  the  production  of  an  Eng- 
lish version  of  Rossini's  'Maometto  Secondo' 
('Siege  of  Corinth');  on  Dec  1,  1836,  she 
danced  at  Dmry  Lane  as  Florinda  in  the  first 
performance  of  the  ballet,  '  The  Devil  on  Two 
Sticks,'  music  by  Gide,  adapted  from  'Le 
Diable  Boiteuz'  of  Le  Sage,  with  the  cele- 
brated male  dancers  and  pantomimistsMacilieroa 
as  Cleophas  (his  original  part)  and  Wieland  as 
Asmodeus.  This  ballet  was  a  great  success,  and 
Mile  Duvemay  increased  her  £une  by  her 
dancing  of  the  Caohttcha  (q.v.),  'one  of  the 
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most  graoeful  exhibitions  of  which  the  art  is 
capable '  {Athencsum,  Dec  8).  Several  editions 
of  this  dance  were  published,  one  of  them  in 
1840  with  a  lithographic  portrait  of  the  artist, 
then  called  Pauline  Duvemaj.  In  1887  she 
danced  the  whole  season  at  the  Opera  House — 
Feb.  16,  as  ZerUna  in  'Le  Brigand  deTerracine/ 
plot  and  music  adapted  from  *  Fra  Diavolo ' ; 
March  16,  in  a  Russian  ballet,  '  Beniowsky,' 
with  the  popular  'Cachucha' ;  April  22,  as  the 
Sjlphide  ;  June  29,  as  Gulnare,  in  a  new  ballet, 
'Le  Gorsaire,'  music  composed  or  adapted  by 
Bochsa,  eta  On  Oct.  14,  1846,  she  married 
Mr.  Stephens  Lyne  Stephens  of  Boehampton 
Grove  and  Lynford  Hall,  Norfolk,  sometime 
M.P.  for  Barnstaple,  and  High  Sheriff  for  the 
County  of  Norfolk.  He  died  in  1860,  leaving 
her  the  mistress  of  an  enormous  fortune,  which 
for  many  years  '  she  devoted  ...  to  works  of 
practical  philanthropy.'  {Awnual  Register.) 
She  died  Sept.  2,  1894,  at  Lynford  Hall, 
leaving  over  £647,000  personalty  and  £67,000 
realty.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Cam- 
bridge was  built  and  endowed  with  money  given 
by  her  for  the  purpose.  ▲.  o. 

DUVERNOY,  Victor  Alphonse,  eminent 
French  pianist  and  composer,  bom  in  Paris, 
August  81,  1842,  a  pupil  of  l^e  Conservatoire 
under  Marmontel,  Bazin,  and  lastly,  Barbereau, 
at  first  intended  to  adopt  the  career  of  a  virtuoso, 
but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  composition, 
and  became  master  of  a  pianoforte  class  at  the 
Conservatoire.  Among  his  works  may  be 
mentioned,  'La  Temp^te,'  for  soli,  chorus,  and 
orchestra,  which  obtained  the  prize  of  the  City 
of  Paris  in  1880;  two  operas  '  Sardanapale ' 
(given  at  the  Lamoureuz  Concerts  in  1882,  and 
in  1892,  at  the  Th^tre  Royal  of  Li^ ;  and 
*  Hell^,'  given  at  the  Paris  Op^  in  1896  ;  a 
lyric  scene,  *  C16op&tre,'  a  two-act  ballet,  *  Bac- 
dius,'  Paris  Op^ra,  Nov.  26,  1902) ;  symphonic 
pieces,  an  overture,  'Hemani,'  some  chamber 
music,  which  gained  the  Prix  Chartier,  and  many 
works  for  piano,  alone  or  with  orchestra,    o.  F. 

DUX  (leader),  an  early  term  for  the  first  sub- 
ject in  a  fugue — that  which  leads  ;  the  answer 
being  the  comes  or  companion.  The  dux  is  in 
German  called  Fuhrer, 

DVO&lK,  ANTONiN,  bom  Sept.  8,  1841, 
at  MiihUiausen  (Nelahozeves)  near  Eralup  in 
Bohemia.  His  father,  Franz  Dvofdk,  the  buteher 
and  innkeeper  of  the  plaoe,  destined  him  for 
the  first  of  these  trades.  The  bands  of  itin- 
erant musicians  who  used  to  come  round  on 
great  occasions  and  play  in  the  inn,  roused  his 
musical  ambition,  and  he  got  the  village  school- 
master to  teach  him  to  sing  and  play  the  violin. 
His  prepress  was  so  remarkable  that  before  long 
lie  was  promoted  to  singing  occasional  solos  in 
church,  and  to  playing  the  violin  on  holidays. 
During  one  such  performance,  in  Passion  tide, 
lie  broke  down  from  nervousness.  In  1868  his 
father  sent  him  to  a  better  school  at  Zlonitz, 


putting  him  under  the  care  of  an  uncle.  Here 
his  musical  studies  were  superintended  by  the 
organist,  A.  Liehmann,  who  taught  him  the 
organ  and  pianoforte,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount 
of  theory,  such  as  would  enable  him  to  play 
from  a  figured  bass,  modulate,  or  extemporise 
with  moderate  success.  Two  years  afterwards 
he  was  sent  to  learn  German,  and  so  to  finish 
his  education,  at  Kamnitz,  where  the  organist 
Hancke  taught  him  for  a  year,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Zlonitz,  his  father  having  in  the 
meanwhile  removed  there.  He  prepaid  a  sur- 
prise for  his  relations  in  the  shape  of  an  original 
composition,  a  polka,  which  he  arranged  to  have 
performed  on  some  festive  occasion.  The  musi- 
cians started,  but  a  series  of  the  most  frightful 
discords  arose,  and  the  poor  composer  realised 
too  late  the  fkct  that  he  had  written  the  parts 
for  the  trampets  in  F  as  tliey  were  to  sound, 
instead  of  writing  them  as  they  were  to  be 
played  !  By  this  time  his  intense  desire  to 
devote  himself  to  music  rather  than  to  the 
modest  career  marked  out  for  him  by  his  father, 
could  no  longer  be  disguised,  but  it  was  not 
until  many  months  had  been  spent  in  discussions, 
in  which  the  cause  of  art  was  materially  helped 
by  the  organist,  who  foresaw  a  brilliant  future 
for  his  pupil,  that  the  father's  ol^ections  were 
overcome,  and  permission  given  for  Anton  to  go 
to  Prague  and  study  music,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  an  oiganist's  appointment.  On  Oct.  1867 
he  went  to  the  capital  and  entered  the  organ 
school  supported  by  the  <  Gesellschaft  der 
Kirchenmusik  in  Bohmen,'  as  a  pupil  of  an 
organist  named  Pitzsch.  At  the  beg^ning  of 
the  three  years'  course  he  received  a  modest 
allowance  from  his  father,  but  even  this  ceased 
after  a  short  time,  and  the  boy — for  he  was  little 
more^was  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  His 
violin-playing  came  in  most  usefully  at  this  time, 
and  indeed  vrithout  it  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
he  could  have  kept  himself  alive.  He  joined 
one  of  the  town  bands  as  viola  player,  and  for 
some  three  years  lived  upon  the  meagre  earnings 
obtained  in  caf6s  and  other  places  of  the  same 
kind.  When  a  Bohemian  theatre  was  opened  in 
Prague  in  1862,  the  band  to  which  he  belonged 
was  employed  to  provide  the  occasional  music, 
and  when  that  institution  was  established  on  a 
firm  basis,  as  the  National  Theatre,  DvoMk, 
with  some  others  of  his  companions,  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  orchestra.  While  here  he 
benefited  by  his  intercourse  with  Smetana,  who 
held  the  poet  of  conductor  from  1866  to  1874. 
A  kind  friend  was  foimd  in  Earel  Bendl,  a  native 
of  Prague,  who  after  holding  important  musical 
poets  at  Brussels  and  Amsterdam,  had  returned 
in  1866  to  Prague  as  conductor  of  a  choral 
society,  and  who  gave  Dvofik  every  opportunity 
in  his  power  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
masterpieces  of  art.  His  own  resources  were  of 
course  not  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  buy  scores, 
and  the  possession  of  a  piano  of  his  own  was  not 
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to  be  thought  ot  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks, 
he  worked  on  steadily  at  composition,  experi- 
menting in  almost  every  form  of  mosia  As 
early  as  1862  he  had  written  a  string  quintet ; 
by  1865  two  symphonies  were  completed  ;  about 
this  time  a  grand  opera  on  the  subject  of  Alfred 
was  composed  to  a  German  libretto,  and  many 
songs  were  written.  The  most  ambitious  of 
these  efforts  were  afterwards  committed  to  the 
flames  by  their  author.  In  1878  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  St  Adalbert's  Church  in 
Prague,  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  which  allowed 
him  not  only  to  give  up  his  orchestral  engage- 
ment, but  to  take  to  himself  a  wife.  He  in- 
creased his  scanty  salary  by  teaching  private 
pupils,  but  as  yet  his  circumstances  were  ex- 
ceedingly humble. 

It  was  in  this,  his  thirty -second  year,  that  he 
first  came  before  the  public  as  a  composer,  with 
the  patriotic  cantata  or  hymn,  written  to  words 
by  Hilek,  '  Die  Erben  des  weissen  Bei^ges '  (*  The 
Heirs  of  the  White  Mountain ').  The  subject  was 
happily  chosen,  and  the  spontaneous  and 
thoroughly  national  character  of  the  music 
ensured  its  success.  In  the  same  year  one  of 
two  Nottumos  for  orchestra  was  performed, 
and  in  1874  aa  entire  symphony  in  £|^,  and  a 
scherzo  from  a  symphony  in  D  minor  were 
given.  Neither  of  these  symphonies  appear  in 
his  list  of  works ;  they  were  not  the  same  as 
the  two  earlier  compositions,  which  were  in  Bb 
and  E  minor  respectively.  By  this  time  the 
composer  had  begun  to  make  a  name  for  himself, 
and  the  authorities  of  the  National  Theatre 
resolved  to  produce  an  opera  by  him.  When 
*Der  Eonigimd  der  Kohler'  (*The  King  and 
the  Ck>llier ')  was  put  into  rehearsal,  however,  it 
turned  out  to  be  quite  impracticable,  owing  to 
the  wildly  unconventional  style  of  the  music, 
and  the  composer  actually  had  the  courage  to 
rewrite  it  altogether,  preserving  scarcely  a  note 
of  the  original  score.  In  this  form  it  was  suc- 
cessfully produced,  and,  the  rumour  of  his  powers 
and  of  the  scantiness  of  his  resources  reaching 
Vienna,  he  received  in  the  following  year  a 
pension  of  about  £50  per  annum  from  the 
Gultusministerium.  This  stipend,  increased  in 
the  following  year,  was  the  indirect  means  of 
procuring  him  the  Mendship  and  encouragement 
of  Johannes  Brahms,  who,  on  Herbeck's  death 
in  1877,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  on  a 
commission  formed  for  examining  the  composi- 
tions of  the  recipients  of  this  grant  In  this 
way  the  delightful  collection  of  duets,  called 
*  Klange  aus  Mahren,'  came  before  the  Viennese 
composer,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
he  (L'soemed  in  them  all  the  possibilities  that 
lay  before  their  author.  A  wonderfully  happy 
use  of  national  characteristics  is  the  most  at- 
tractive feature  of  these  duets,  and  a  good 
opportunity  for  again  displaying  his  knowledge 
of  these  peculiarities  was  soon  given  him  ;  he 
received  a  commission  fromSimrook  the  publisher 


to  write  a  series  of  *  Slavische  Tanze '  for  piano- 
forte duet  The  work,  completed  in  1878,  had 
almost  as  great  a  success  as  the  Hungarian  dances 
of  Brahms,  published  several  years  before.  The 
wide  popularity  which  the  dancesrapidly  attained 
in  all  parts  of  Germany  led,  as  was  only  natural, 
to  the  publication  of  compositions  of  every 
form,  which  the  composer  had  almost  despaired 
of  ever  seeing  in  print  It  was  now  evident 
to  all  musicians  that  a  new  and  fully  developed 
composer  had  arisen,  not  a  mere  student  whose 
progress  from  lighter  to  more  elaborate  forms 
could  be  watched  and  discussed,  but  a  master 
whose  style  was  completely  formed,  and  whose 
individuality  had,  in  its  development,  escaped 
all  the  tranmiels  of  convention.  His  long  ex- 
perience of  orchestras  had  served  him  well,  and 
had  given  him  a  feeling  for  instrumental  colonr- 
ing  such  as  has  been  acquired  by  very  few  even 
of  those  composers  whose  education  has  been 
most  complete.  But  though  musical  cxilturs 
and  the  constant  intercourse  with  artists  and 
critics  undoubtedly  tend  to  crush  distinctive 
originality,  they  have  their  advantages  too,  and 
a  composer  who  wishes  to  employ  tiie  classical 
forms  with  ease  and  certainty  will  hardly  be 
able  to  dispense  with  these  necessaiy  evils.  In 
judging  of  Dvofdk's  works,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  a  laige  amount  of  his  chunber 
music  was  written  without  any  immediate  pro- 
spect of  a  public  performance,  and  withont 
receiving  any  alterations  such  as  judicious  criti- 
cism might  have  suggested. 

After  the  publication  of  the  'Slavische  Tlmsa,' 
the  composer  was  in  the  happy  position  of 
the  country  which  has  no  history,  or  rather  his 
history  is  to  be  read  in  his  works,  not  in  any 
biography.  For  some  years  England  played 
an  important  part  in  his  career.  Since  the 
dances  above  referred  to  were  arranged  for 
orchestra,  and  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (on 
Feb.  15,  1879),  his  name  has  become  grad- 
ually more  and  more  prominent,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  English  musical  world  has 
been  remiss  in  regard  to  this  composer,  whatever 
may  be  our  shortcomings  in  some  other  respects. 
An  especial  meed  of  praise  is  due  to  an  amateur 
association,  the  London  Musical  Sogiett,  which 
on  March  10, 1888,  introduced  to  the  metropolis 
his  setting  of  the  *  Stabat  Mater,'  composed  aa 
early  as  1876,  though  not  published  till  1881. 
Public  attention  was  at  once  aroused  by  the 
extraordinary  beauty  and  individuality  of  tiie 
music,  and  the  composer  was  invited  to  conduct 
a  performance  of  the  work  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
which  took  place  on  March  18,  1884,  when  the 
composer  made  his  first  appearance  in  England. 
In  the  autumn  of  1884  he  was  again  asked  to 
conduct  it  at  the  Worcester  Festival,  and  at 
the  same  time  received  a  commission  from  the 
authorities  to  write  a  short  cantata  for  the  next 
year's  Birmingham  Festival  This  resulted  in 
the  composition  of  'The  Spectre's  Bride,'  to  a 
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Bohemian  version  by  E.  J.  Erben  of  the  familiar 
<  Lenore '  legend,  which,  although  it  was  pre- 
sented in  a  very  inadequate  translation  of  a 
German  version,  obtained  a  suocess  as  remark- 
able as  it  was  well  deserved,  carrying  off  the 
chief  honours  of  the  festivaL  This,  as  well  as 
an  oratorio  on  the  subject  of  St  Ludmila,  written 
for  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1886,  was  conducted 
by  the  composer  himself. 

In  1891  he  paid  another  visit  to  England, 
receiving  the  honorary  degree  of  Mus.D.  at  Cam- 
bridge :  in  1892  he  went  to  New  York  and  was 
director  of  the  so-called  National  Conservatory 
until  1895.  In  the  latter  year  he  returned  to 
Prague,  where  in  1901  he  was  appointed  head 
of  the  Conservatorium.  He  died  suddenly. 
May  1,  1904. 

He  came  to  London  in  1896,  conducted  the 
PhDharmonic  concert  of  March  19,  the  pro- 
gramme of  which  contained  (for  the  first  time 
in  England)  hia  violoncello  concerto,  op.  104, 
and  the  ''BibUsche  Lieder, '  op.  99. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  criticism  of 
DvoMk's  works,  nor  can  we  attempt  to  foretell 
what  position  his  name  will  ultimately  hold  ; 
we  may,  however,  draw  attention  to  the  more 
striking  characteristics  of  his  musia  An  inex- 
haustible wealth  of  melodic  invention  and  a 
rich  variety  of  colouring  are  the  qualities  which 
most  attract  us,  together  with  a  certain  unex- 
pectedness, from  which  none  of  his  works  are 
wholly  fr«e.  The  imaginative  £eu}ulty  is  very 
strongly  developed,  so  that  he  is  at  his  best 
when  treating  subjects  in  which  the  romantic 
element  is  prominent.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
his  works  in  the  regular  classical  forms  are  the 
least  favourable  specimens  of  his  powers.  When 
we  consider  the  bent  of  his  nature  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  early  life,  this  \a  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  the  only  wonder  is  that  his  con- 
certed compositions  should  be  as  numerous  and 
as  successful  as  they  are.  As  a  rule,  the  interest 
of  those  movements  in  which  an  adherence  to 
strict  form  is  necessary,  is  kept  up,  not  so  much 
by  ingenious  developments  and  new  presentments 
of  the  themes,  as  by  the  copious  employment  of 
new  episodes,  the  relationship  of  whidi  to  the 
principal  subjects  of  the  movement  is  of  the 
slightest.  But  in  spite  of  these  technical  de- 
partures from  time-honoured  custom,  the  most 
stem  purist  cannot  refuse  to  yield  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fresh  charm  with  which  the 
composer  invests  his  ideas,  and  in  most  of  his 
slow  movements  and  scherzos  there  is  no  room 
for  caviL  These  two  important  sections  of  the 
sonata  or  symphony  form  have  been  materially 
enriched  by  DvoHk  in  the  introduction  and 
employment  of  two  Bohemian  musical  forms, 
that  of  the  'Dumka '  or  elegy,  and  the  '  Furiant,' 
a  kind  of  wild  scherzo.  Both  these  forms, 
altogether  new  to  classical  music,  have  been  used 
by  him  in  chamber  music  and  symphonies,  and 
also  separately,  as  in  opp.  12,  85,  42,  and  90. 


To  his  orchestral  works  the  slight  censure 
passed  upon  his  chamber  compositions  does  not 
apply.  In  his  symphonies  and  other  works  in 
this  class,  the  continual  variety  and  ingenuity 
of  his  instrumentation  ^lore  than  make  up  for 
any  such  deficiencies  as  we  have  referred  to  in 
the  treatment  of  the  themes  themselves,  while  his 
mastery  of  effect  compels  our  admiration  at  every 
turn.  Besides  the  five  symphonies,  opp.  24,^  60, 
70, 88,  and  9 5, and  the  overtures  which  belong  to 
his  operas,  we  may  mention  a  set  of  '  Symphonic 
Variations  *  (op.  40),  a  'Scherzo  capriccioso '  (op. 
66),  and  the  overtures  <Mein  Heim'  (op.  62) 
and  'Husitska'  (op.  67),  both  written  on  themes 
from  Bohemian  volkslieder.  His  most  recent 
orchestral  works,  opp.  107-111,  have  been  ex- 
clusively of  a  pictorial  or  narrative  kind,  some- 
times raising  a  smile  by  their  naive  realism. 
Three  other  orchestral  works  are  stated  to  have 
been  left  in  MS.  at  his  death. 

Although  in  such  works  as  the  concerto  op. 
88,  the  pianoforte  quartet  in  D,  op.  23,  and 
the  three  trios,  opp.  21,  26,  and  65,  Dvof^  has 
given  evidence  of  a  thorough  Imowledge  of 
pianoforte  effect,  his  works  for  that  instrument 
alone  form  the  smallest  and  least  important  class 
of  his  compositions. 

His  songs  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the 
earlier  period  of  their  career,  but  considering  the 
extraordinary  success  attained  by  the  'Zigeuner- 
lieder '  on  their  publication,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  other  songs  are  not  more  frequently  heard. 
These  '  gipsy  songs '  show  the  composer  at  his 
best,  uniting  as  they  do  great  effectiveness  with 
tender  and  irresistible  pathos.  His  use  of  gipsy 
rhythms  and  intervals  is  also  most  happy. 

In  his  operas,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  of 
which  the  vocal  scores  are  published,  his  lighter 
mood  is  most  prominent.  '  Der  Bauer  ein  Schelm ' 
('  The  Peasant  a  Rogue  *)  is  full  of  vivacity  and 
charm,  and  contains  many  excellent  ensembles. 
Both  in  this  and  in  'Die  Dickschadel'  ('The 
Obstinate  Daughter,*  literally  'The Thickhead') 
his  love  for  piquant  rhythm  is  constantly  per- 
ceptible, and  both  bear  a  strong  affinity  in  style 
to  the  '  Elange  aus  Mahren '  duets. 

None  of  his  earlier  works  for  chorus  gave 
promise  of  what  was  to  come  in  the  'Stabat 
Mater.'  The  *  Heirs  of  the  White  Mountain ' 
is  melodious,  and  contains  passages  of  great 
vigour,  and  the  'local  colour,'  though  by  no 
means  prominent,  is  skilfully  used ;  but  even 
those  musicians  who  knew  his  previous  com- 
positions can  scarcely  have  expected  his  setting 
of  the  Latin  hymn  to  be  full  of  the  highest 
qualities  which  can  be  brought  into  requisition. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  work  is 
the  perfect  sympathy  of  his  character  with  the 
spirit  of  the  words.  The  Bohemian  composer  not 
only  threw  off  all  trace  of  his  own  nationality, 
but  adopted  a  style  which  makes  it  difficult 


1  The8yinplMii7inF,wtlttaiinlS75,toirbiditlMii])OT«niiinber 
ahonld  h«Te  beoi  afllzcd.  wm  pmbllaMd  ■•  op.  76w  Tho  flnt  per- 
formuioe  In  BngkAd  took  pkot  «t  tha  Otyatal  FUaoe.  April  7, 1888. 
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to  believe  him  not  to  hare  stadied  the  best 
Italian  models  for  a  lifetime  before  setting  pen 
to  paper.  We  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to 
hint  at  any  ¥rant  of  originality,  for  here,  as  else- 
where, the  composer  i^  indebted  to  no  one  for 
any  part  of  his  ideas.  But  in  snoh  numbers  as 
the  *  Inflammatus '  and  others  the  Italian  iniSn- 
enoe  is  quite  unmistakable.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  that  he  treats  the  hymn  from  the  point 
of  view  of  '  absolute  music ' ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
he  dwells,  not  so  much  upon  the  meaning  or 
dramatic  force  of  each  verse  or  idea,  as  upon  the 
general  emotion  of  the  whole.  It  is  this,  no 
doubt,  which  leads  him  into  an  apparent  dis- 
regard of  the  order  and  connection  of  the  words 
of  the  hynm,  though  a  more  oommonplaoe 
reason,  must,  we  fear,  be  assigned  for  the  not 
infrequent  fslse  quantities  in  the  setting  of  the 
Latin  verse.  These  errors  in  detail  serve  to 
remind  us  of  the  deficiencies  in  Dvof^'s  early 
training,  and  to  increase  our  admiration  for  the 
genius  of  a  composer,  who,  in  spite  of  so  many 
drawbacks,  has  succeeded,  more  perfectly  than 
any  other  modem  writer,  in  reflecting  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  hymn. 

In  'The  Spectre's  Bride'  the  composer  has 
reached  an  even  higher  point,  and  given  the 
world  a  masterpiece  whidi  is  not  unworthy  to 
stand  beside  such  weird  musical  creations  as 
the  'Erlkonig'  and  the  'Fliegende  Hollander.' 
The  sustained  interest  of  the  narrator's  part, 
more  especially  after  the  climax  of  the  story 
has  been  reached,  the  ingenuity  with  which  the 
difficulty  of  the  thrioe- recurring  dialogue  be- 
tween the  lovers  has  been  overcome,  the  modera- 
tion in  the  use  of  those  national  characteristics 
which  we  have  mentioned  above,  so  that  their 
full  beauty  and  force  are  brought  into  the  most 
striking  prominenoe ;  these  are  some  •  of  the 
features  which  make  it  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able compositions  of  our  time,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  music  itself,  or 
of  the  richness  of  the  orchestral  colouring.  It 
must  be  felt  that  the  man  who  could  create  such 
a  work  as  this  had  everything  within  his  grasp, 
and  yet  it  ia  not  too  much  to  say  that  none  of 
his  many  subsequent  compositions  could  really 
be  considered  as  the  equal  of  'The  Spectre's 
Bride '  in  beauty  or  originality. 

In  the  oratorio  of  '  St  Ludmila,'  it  is  evident 
that  the  tastes  and  prejudices  of  the  English 
public  were  kept  too  constantly  in  mind  by  the 
composer.  A  large  proportion  of  the  numbers 
produce  the  effect  of  having  been  written  imme- 
diately after  a  diligent  study  of  the  oratorios  of 
Handel  and  Menddssohn.  We  do  not  mean  to 
accuse  Dvofik  of  conscious  or  direct  plagiarism, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  fi^eedom  and 
originality  which  give  so  great  a  charm  to  his 
other  works  are  here,  if  not  wholly  absent, 
at  least  not  nearly  as  conspicuous  as  they  are 
elsewhere.  In  the  heathen  choruses  of  the  first 
part  the  individuality  of  the  composer  is  felt. 


and  at  intervals  in  the  later  divisions  of  tiie 
work  his  hand,  can  be  traced,  but  on  the  whole, 
it  must  be  confessed  that '  St.  Ludmila,'  even  is 
it  was  presented  at  Leeds,  by  executants  all  of 
whom  were  absolutely  perfect  in  their  various 
offices,  and  under  the  composer's  own  direction, 
proved  extremely  monotonous. 

Another  instance  of  a  curious  tendency  to 
adopt  a  style  not  natural  to  him,  was  in  the 
works  suggested  by  his  sojourn  in  America, 
opp.  95-97,  in  which  the  characteristics,  real  or 
imaginary,  of  negro  music  were  introdnoed  into 
works  of  serious  purpose. 

Of  his  eight  operas,  only  <Der  Baner  ein 
Schelm '  has  as  yet  been  heard  elsewhere  than 
in  Prague,  having  been  given  at  Dresden  sad 
Hamburg. 

The  following  is  as  complete  a  list  of  Dvofak't 
works  as  can  be  made  at  the  present  time  ;  the 
lacuna  in  the  series  of  opus-numbers  will  pos- 
sibly be  filled  up  in  the  fbture  by  some  of  the 
earlier  compositions  which  have  not  yet  been 
published : — 


fM.1    PiktrloUo  Hymn  for 
mixad  oboTiM,  to  word!  bj 


BUhooottMi  for  PP. 


B.  nM  WalMnkliid.    BaUmI  lor 


u  Poor  Tooftl 

.  TriolnEbtorPP.andBtrlnei. 

.  SowiMlo  In  I  for  Stiingwl 


BomoBco  tot  VloUn  and  Or- 

chMtra. 
Pttitant  and  Dunks  far  FP, 


Bdlado  for  Violin  and  PP. 
String  Quartot  in  ▲  minor. 
Six  Songs. 

StringQalntat  in  O. 
Tbroe  lAtin  Hymna  tor  Volea 


Quartet  in   D  for  PP.  and 

Strings. 
Symphony  in  P  (alio  eaUad 

op^TS). 
Orartore  to '  Wanda.' 
Trio  In  Q  minor  lor  PP.  and 

String!. 
Part  Song  for  ChoniB. 
Hymne  oar  BflhmlselielAnd- 

loata.   for  mixod   Ohonu 

with   4 


PItoG     _ 
'KUngaanaMlhTen.'    ^oeal 

Duirli.    Sop^aadAlt. 
PP.  CoooartOb 
String  Qoartat  in  D  minor. 
Dnmkafor  ^. 
Variattona  in  Ab  for  PP. 
OTflrture  to  'Dar  Bauer  «ln 

Bcheln.' 
Poor  Tocal  Dnafei. 
Pollca,  Mlnnat.  and  Bomanoe 

for  PP.  Sola 
Nottnmo  for   Btringad  Or> 


Seotdi  DanoM  for  PP.  Dm*. 
Two  Puriant*  for  PP. 
Three  Ghoroaee  with 
aooompaniment. 


String  QoarUi  In  4». 
Impromptu,         Inter 
Oiguaand  SdMoofi 
Violin  CoDMrtflk. 
Walaar  for  PP. 


k  Maaorkae  for  PP. 
.  SooaU  in  F  r 

PP. 
.  BtabatlIatarflorSoloe.Choni 


L  Legandeu.  lor  PP.  Omt.  »• 

ranged  far  Oruheetrm. 
I  Symphony  in  D. 
.  StringQnartetina 
.  Orartara.  'Main  Hataa.* 
.  'In  dar  Natar.'    Plva  Char 

.  Opera,' l>imitxi|e'(«Mbdo*). 
.  Trio  in  P  minor  lor  FF.  oi 

8trii«iL 
.  Sdietao  eapcioeioaB  for  Or- 


Symphony  in  D  a 

Oratorio. 'St  hat 

New  SUrieeha  Ibne  forOi^ 

oheetia  (hookas and 4t. 
'  Im  Volkiton.'  PoorSoagi., 
Toraeito  for  two  VloUni  aad 

Viola. 
BomanttohaSttlcfra    VWia 

and  PP. 
See  op.  14. 
String  Qointat  in  O. 
Sym?      ■      -        • 


Tt.  Pe.  140  tor  Choneand  Or- 


String  Qsartet  in  X. 
Qolntat  f or  PP.  and  StrtaVk 
Povr  BoDi 


*  XMe  Brben  dee  wein 


1  By  the  oompoear's  deeirBt 
Heirs  of  the  W^lte  M oantsJn  *).  originally  pnhUshad 
beon  lalaBued  aa  op.  »  hy  Vi         -    ■<■    -  ^ 


. ^  ^ laeop^il"* 

NoWilo  *  Oa,  with  a  daii» 
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•L  Orertor*.  *  In  d«r  Nator.' 
n.  OvwtiiK.  'OartMTftL' 
OH  Orvtor*.  'OiheUa' 
M.  Bondo  for  Viokmodlo  and 

OrohMtnu 
te.  flijrmpliolur  *  Pram  tli«  New 

Worid/ln  ■  minor. 
S&  8trln«  Qanrtot  In  F. 
97.  String  QoinUt    Sy. 
96.  Plnnoforto  Suite. 
W.  Fhr«  BiUloia  Sungik 
lOa  Soontlnm  VIoUn  and  FF., 

In  A. 


ion  TtDenm. 
101  VloloooeUo  OoMarto. 
lOCw  Strii«  Qiwrtet  In  Ab. 
101  BtrinffQanrtetinO. 
107.  r  •    •    ■    -  ••  - 


2S.' 


108.  OvBlMitiml 

MlUagriMxa.' 

101  ONlurtral     Ban      ^ 
goldana  Splnnimd.* 

ua  Sjmphonle      T — 
Waldtenba.' 


Kffhtor/ 
•    at 


(Ptacna.  Marah   U. 


«.  Foattaha  Sttao 

forFlaao(lS 
ML  MaMlnD. 
t7.  Qoartei.   FF.  i 

Bb> 
M.  aiymphony  In  O. 
81  BJBQutant.  T" — '~ 

tlT»l,MI_ 

Ml  Dnmkj.     Trio»    FF.     and  Ori 

"  '  'Dar  KBolg  nnd 

oowiio    opara 
Fracaa,lS74. 

•  Dit  DiekaahldaL'  eomlo  opara 
In  ona  aet ;  woida  hf  Dr.  /oagf 
Stolba;  prodnoad  at  FrMoa 
laes  (written  In  1874). 

*  Wandia,'  grand  tragle  oftara  In 
fi-raaota;  wardabgrSnmawaky, 
from  tha  FoUah  of  Sagynaky; 
prodnoad  at  Pruna.  1871 

'MrBaoar  aln  BdMlm,'  oomia 

opara  In  two  aota ;  worda  by  J. 

O.  Vamaly;  prodnoad  at  Ftagna, 

1877. 
'Dlmltrija.*  traglo  op«n;   pto- 

dnoMlatFnria.iai 
'Jaool»ln'(iam. 
'  Dar  Twnfd  nnd  dia  wUda  KItlia' 

(UBO). 
'BoaJkn' 

1901). 
•Armlda'   (Fragna,  Manii   K, 

1904».  M. 

DWIGHT,  John  Sullivan,  bom  at  Boston, 
n.S.A.,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1882,  and 
was  one  of  the  fonnders  of  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Unitarian  Church,  and  held  a  pastorate  at 
Northampton,  Mass.  He  gave  np  the  ministry 
after  a  few  years,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
Brook  Farm  (socialiBtic)  community,  where  he 
taught  music  and  the  okssics.  In  1848  he 
returned  to  Boston  and  became  a  musical  critic, 
founding  Jhoight's  Journal  qf  Music,  which 
lasted  from  1852  to  1881.  He  edited  and 
translated  various  poems  from  the  German,  and 
died  at  Boston,  Sept.  6,  1893.  A  memoir  of 
him  was  published  by  G.  W.  Cooke  (1899)  who 
bad  also  edited  his  correspondence  witii  G.  W. 
Curtis  in  1898.  (Baker's  Biog,  DicL  of  Musi- 
cians.)   (See  Musical  Periodigals.) 

DYGON,  John,  the  composer  of  the  three- 
part  motet  '  Ad  lapidis  positionem,'  printed  in 
Hawkins's  ffisUfry,  is  described  there  as  Prior 
of  St  Austin's  (ue.  St.  Augustine's  Abbey), 
Canterbury.  The  identity  of  the  name  with  that 
of  anabbot  of  thismonastery  (1497-1509)  has  led 
to  several  ingenious  conjectures.  The  only  other 
authenticated  circumstance  in  the  composer's 
life,  which  has  been  hitherto  published,  is  that 
he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oiford 
in  April  1512,  being  the  only  Mus.B.  of  his 
year.  The  abbot  John  Dygon  was  succeeded 
in  1509  by  John  Hampton,  and  no  doubt  died 
in  that  year  ;  a  second  John  Dygon  was  Master 
of  the  Chantry  of  Milton  in  Kent,  in  which  poet 
he  is  said  to  have  died  in  1 524.  An  examination 
of  the  deed  of  surrender  of  St  Augustine's 
Abbey,  dated  July  80,  30  Henry  VIII.  (1588), 
shows  that  at  that  time  John  Essex  was  abbot 
and  John  Dygon  principal  of  the  four  priors, 
being,  as  appears  from  his  position  in  the  list, 
only  inferior  in  rank  to  the  abbot  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  list  of  pensions  granted  to  the 
officers  of  this  monastery  on  Sept  2  following  the 
dissolution,  almostall  the  monks  had,  apparently 
by  way  of  precaution,  assumed  new  surnames, 


or  rather,  more  probably,  resumed  their  original 
names,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  cer- 
tainty which  of  the  nine  Johns  was  the  composer. 
There  are,  however^  strong  grounds  for  believing 
that  he  is  to  be  identified  with  John  Wyldebere ; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  the  pension  of  £1 3  :  6  :  8 
(20  marks)  granted  to  the  latter  was  very  much 
larger  than  any  of  the  other  pensions,  except  the 
abbot's.  The  same  difficulty  meets  us  in  tracing 
the  history  of  John  Wyldebere  as  we  found  in 
the  case  of  John  Dygon,  namely  the  existence 
of  two  or  more  persons  of  the  same  name.  A 
John  Wyldebore  was  Master  of  the  Hospital  of 
St  Mary's  at  Strood,  in  Kent,  up  to  the  time  of 
its  surrender  in  1531,  and  could  not  well  be  the 
late  prior  of  St  Augustine's  ;  there  is,  however, 
good  reason  for  believing  that  he  was  the  John 
Wylbore  who  was  appointed  prebendary  of 
Rochester  Cathedral  in  1 541,  and  who  died  there 
in  1558  ;  and  apart  from  this  the  claims  of  the 
head  of  a  monastic  establishment  like  St  Mary's 
Hospital  would  naturally  be  considered  before 
those  of  one  in  a  comparatively  subordinate  posi- 
tion, such  as  our  prior's.  John  Dygon  may  per- 
haps be  recognised  in  the  John  Wyldebore  who 
was  vicar  of  Willesborough  in  1542.  In  1556, 
when  Cardinal  Pole  was  appointed  by  Philip 
and  Mary  head  of  the  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  pensions  due  to  the  monks 
of  the  dissolved  monasteries,  we  find  John  Wil- 
borne,  into  which  form  the  name  has  been  cor- 
rupted, still  in  receipt  of  his  full  pension ;  if  the 
terms  of  the  original  grant  had  been  strictly 
adhered  to,  this  circumstance  would  preclude  the 
possibility  of  his  identity  with  the  John  Wilbore, 
who  was  vicar  of  Minster  in  Thanet  from  1550 
till  his  resignation  in  1 557.  After  this  time  we 
lose  all  trace  of  the  real  or  supposed  John  Dygon. 
The  composition  by  which  his  name  has  been 
handed  down  to  posterity  is  the  work  of  a  very 
skilful  musician,  and  though  there  may  be  some 
resemblance  in  style  to  the  music  of  Okeghem, 
as  was  very  natural,  considering  how  nearly 
contemporary  the  two  composers  were,  we 
can  hardly  coincide  with  Ambros's  opinion 
that  it  was  'altfrankisch,'  at  least  when  we 
compare  it  with  other  writings  of  a  similar 
nature  and  about  the  same  period ;  indeed 
some  passages  bear  a  comparatively  modem 
stamp,  and  one  can  detect  a  foreshadowing  of 
Giovanni  Croce,  and  even  of  a  still  later  style 
in  several  places.  a.  h.  h. 

DYKES,  Rbv.  John  Bacchus,  Mus.Doc., 
was  bom  in  Hull,  where  his  grandfather  was 
incumbent  of  St.  John's  Church,  March  10, 1828. 
He  received  his  first  musical  tuition  from  Skel ton, 
organist  of  St.  John's.  In  October  1 848  he  went 
to  St  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  very 
soon  obtained  a  scholarship.  He  graduated  as 
B.A.  in  1847,  and  in  the  same  year,  having 
taken  Holy  Orders,  obtained  the  curacy  of  Mal- 
ton,  York^ire.  During  his  stay  in  Oiimbridge 
he  pursued  his  musical  studies  under  Professor 
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Walmialej,  and  became  oondaotor  of  the  Uni- 
▼ersitj  Musical  Society.  In  July  1849  he  was 
appointed  Minor  Canon  and  Precentor  of  Durham 
OithedraL  In  the  next  year  he  proceeded  M.  A« 
In  1861  the  University  of  Durham  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  and  in  1862 
he  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to 
the  vicarage  of  St  Oswald,  Durham,  on  which 
he  resigned  the  precentorship.  He  died  at  St. 
LeonaiSs,  Jan.  22,  1876,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  St  Oswald's,  Jan.  28.  Dr.  Dykes 
composed  many  services  and  anthems,  and  a 
large  number  of  hymn  tunes,  many  of  which 
have  met  with  very  general  acceptance  owing  to 
their  tunefulness,  and  to  the  composer's  fondness 
for  a  rather  sentimental  style  of  harmonisation. 
Among  these  may  be  noted  '  Nearer,  my  God, 
to  Thee,'  *  The  day  is  past  and  over,'  and  '  Jesu, 
loTor  of  my  souL'    He  took  an  active  part  in  the 


DYNE 

compilation  of  *  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem.' 
Beyond  his  musical  repute  he  was  much  esteemed 
as  a  theologian.  [A  memoir  of  Dykes,  by  J. 
T.  Fowler,  was  published  by  Murray  in  1897. 
His  son,  John  St.  Oswald  Dykbs  (bom  Oct 
27, 1868),  is  a  successful  composer  and  pianist, 
a  pupil  of  Mme.  Schumann,  and  a  professor  of 
the  pianoforte  in  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
since  1887.  A  trio  by  him  was  played  at  the 
Popular  Concert  of  Jan.  16,  1888.]     w.  h.  h. 

DYNE,  John,  a  distinguished  alto  singer  and 
glee  composer.  One  of  his  glees,  *  Fill  the  bowl, ' 
obtained  a  prize  from  the  Catch  Club  in  1768. 
In  1772  he  was  appointed  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  in  1779  a  lay  vicar  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
singers  at  the  commemoration  of  Handel  in  1784. 
A  pistol-shot,  by  his  own  hand,  terminated  his 
existence  Oct  80,  1788.  w.  h.  H. 
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"^  The  third  note  of  the  scale  of  C.  In 
French  and  in  solfaing,  Mi.  The  first 
string,  or  eharUerelU,  of  the  violin,  and  the  fourth 
of  the  douhle  baas,  are  toned  to  E  in  their 
respective  octaves.  £  is  the  final  of  the  Phrygian 
and  Hypophrygian  modes. 

E  is  not  a  frequent  key  in  orchestral  com- 
positions. At  any  rate  neither  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  Schubert,  or 
Schumann,  have  written  a  symphony  in  E  major. 
The  overtures  to  'Fidelio'  and  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  *  Deux  Joum^ '  and  *  Tann- 
hauser,'  are  exceptions  among  overtures.  In 
chamber  music  it  is  more  often  employed.  Mozart 
has  a  fine  pianoforte  trio  in  it ;  Beethoven  uses 
it  in  two  pianoforte  sonatas  (op.  14,  No.  1 ;  109). 
Bach's  fugue  in  E  (Bk.  2)  is  perhaps  the  most 
widely  known  of  all  the  immortal  forty-eight. 
Beethoven's  pianoforte  sonata,  op.  90,  and 
Brahms's  fourth  symphony,  are  two  f^ous 
examples  of  the  key  of  E  minor. 

£  flat  (Fr.  mi  himol;  Germ.  Es)  on  the  other 
hand  has  a  splendid  progeny,  of  which  we  need 
only  mention  the  Eroioa  Symphony,  the  Septet, 
the  fifth  Pianoforte  Concerto,  two  solo  sonatas, 
op.  81,  No.  8,  and  'Les  Adieux,'  two  string 
quartets,  a  pianoforte  trio,  and  the  'Inederkreis,' 
among  Beethoven's  works  alone  ;  the  St.  Anne's 
fugue  by  Bach,  with  the  noble  Prelude  which 
may  or  may  not  belong  to  it ;  Mozart's  well- 
known  Symphony  ;  two  of  Haydn's  *  Salomon 
Set,'  etc.  etc  o. 

EAGER,  John,  bom  August  15,  1782,  at 
Norwich,  where  his  father  was  a  musical  instru- 
ment-maker and  organ-builder.  Having  learned 
from  his  &ther  the  rudiments  of  music,  he  was 
at  twelve  years  old  taken  under  the  care  of  the 
Duke  of  Dorset,  an  amateur  violinist,  who 
carried  him  to  his  seat  at  Enowle,  where  free 
access  to  the  library  enabled  him  to  repair  the 
defects  of  his  early  education.  His  patron  be- 
coming insane  he  established  himself  at  Yar- 
mouth as  a  violinist  and  teacher  of  music.  On 
the  appearance  of  Logier's  system  of  instruction 
£ager  became  one  of  its  warmest  advocates.  In 
1808  he  was  appointed  oiganist  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  YarmouUi.  He  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  teaching.  [He  settled  in  Edinburgh 
in  1888,  and  died  there,  June  1,  1858.1  He  is 
said  to  have  possessed  a  knowledge  o^  and  to 
have  taught,  nearly  every  instrument  then  in 
use.  His  compositions  consist  of  a  pianoforte 
sonata  and  a  collection  of  songs.       w.  h.  h. 

EAGLES.     See  Ecgles. 

EAMES,  Emma,  was  bom  of  American  parents 
at  Shanghai,  August  18,  1867,  and  was  taken 
to  Bath,  Maine,  U.S.A.,  at  the  age  of  five  years 
by  her  mother ;  after  studying  singing  at  Boston, 
she  went  to  Paris,  where  she  was  under  Mme. 


Marchesi  in  1886-88.  In  the  latter  year  she 
was  to  have  appeared  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  but 
her  actual  d^but  was  delayed  until  1889,  when 
she  appeared  at  the  Grand  Op^ra  as  Juliette  on 
March  13.  She  remained  in  the  Op^ra  for  two 
seasons,  and  created  the  parts  of  Colombo  in 
Saint-Saens's  'Ascanio,'  and  the  title -part  in 
De  la  Nux's  'Zaire.'  On  April  7,  1891,  she 
made  her  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden  as 
Maigu^rite,  and  at  once  established  herself  as 
a  favourite  with  the  more  musical  part  of  the 
public,  who  appreciated  the  refinement  of  her 
style  and  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  her  phras- 
ing. In  the  same  season  she  sang  Elsa, 
Juliette,  Mireille,  and  Desdemona  (in  Verdi's 
'Otello'),  and  in  all  these  the  beautiful  quality 
of  the  voice  was  admired.  The  middle  notes  have 
a  timbre  that  is  generally  associated  with  mezzo- 
sopranos,  and  the  higher  notes  are  produced 
with  such  ease  and  flexibility  as  to  make  her 
execution  of  florid  passages  always  delightful  to 
listen  to.  In  the  following  year,  she  created 
the  principal  part  in  De  Lara's  *Luc6  dell'  Asia,' 
and  charmed  all  hearers  by  the  perfection  of  her 
impersonation  of  the  Countess  in  '  Figaro.'  In 
the  previous  year  she  had  married  the  painter 
Julian  Story,  and  had  sung  in  New  York  in  the 
winter,  as  she  continued  to  do  for  some  years, 
altemately  with  the  London  season.  In  June 
1894  she  sang  (for  the  first  time  in  England) 
the  part  of  Charlotte  in  Massenet's  '  Werther,' 
created  the  chief  part  in  L.  £.  Bach's  '  Lady  of 
Longford,'  and  added  Eva  and  Elizabeth  to  her 
Wagnerian  parts.  The  part  of  Eva  suits  her  to 
perfection,  as  does  that  of  Sieglinde  in  'Die 
Walkiire,'  in  which  she  was  first  heard  in  1898. 
In  that  season  she  created  the  part  of  Hero  in 
Mancinelli's  '  Ero  e  Leandro. '  In  January  1 900, 
in  New  York,  and  at  Covent  Garden,  1901,  she 
appeared  with  great  success  as  Aida.  In  March 
1900,  in  New  York,  as  Pamina,  and  in  De- 
cember 1902  as  La  Tosca,  the  last  two  being 
parts  in  which  she  has  not  yet  been  heard  in 
London.  Up  to  the  present  time  she  has  made 
her  best  successes  in  parts  that  do  not  require 
very  much  acting  ;  at  the  same  time,  she  is  so 
much  in  eamest  in  what  she  does,  that  a 
genuine  histrionic  success  may  one  day  be  hers ; 
and  in  the  present  day  dramatic  power  is  a 
more  common  gift  than  such  musicianship  as 
is  revealed  in  Mme.  Eames's  eveiy  phrase.  It 
is  among  her  lesser  merits  that  in  the  matter  of 
costume  she  shows  an  artistic  taste  and  a  faith- 
fulness to  the  period  represented  that  are  too 
rare  among  prime  donne.  M. 

EASTCOTT,  Riv.  Richard,  bom  in  Exeter, 
1740,  was  author  of  Sketches  of  the  Origin^ 
Progress,  and  Effects  of  Music,  vrith  an  Account 
of  the  Ancient  Bards  and  Minstrels,  a  well- 
7«1  3  c 
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ezecated  compilatioii  published  at  Batli  in  1793, 
which  was  so  favourablj  reoeived  as  to  call  forth 
a  second  edition  in  the  same  year.  He  also  pub- 
lished six  pianoforte  sonatas  and  some  songs. 
He  died  towards  the  end  of  1828,  being  then 
chaplain  of  Livery  Dale,  Devonshire.  He  was 
the  early  patron  of  John  Davy.         w.  H.  H. 

EASTE.     See  Este. 

EBDOK,  Thomas,  bom  at  Durham  in  1788. 
It  is  presumed  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
name  and  date  'T.  Ebdon,  1765,'  still  remain- 
ing, carved  on  the  oak  screen  which  divides 
the  choir  of  Durham  Cathedral  from  one.  of 
the  aisles,  that  he  received  his  early  musical 
educireion  in  that  church  as  a  chorister,  and 
probably,  after  the  breaking  of  his  voice,  as  an 
articled  pupil  of  the  organist.  In  1768  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  Durham  Cathedral,  which 
offioe  he  held  until  his  death,  forty-eight  years 
afterwards,  in  Durham,  on  Sept.  28,  1811.  [In 
1783  he  was  associated  with  M.  Hawdon,  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Newcastle  Subscription  Concerts  ; 
in  1786  he  was  associated  with  Meredith,  and  in 
1790  with  Charles  Avison,  junior,  and  Hawdon.] 
Ebdon's  published  compositions  comprise  two 
harpsichord  sonatas  (about  1780),  six  glees  ;  a 
march  for  the  installation  of  a  grand  provincial 
master  of  Freemasons ;  and  two  volumes  of 
cathedral  music,  the  first  of  which  appeared 
in  1790,  and  the  second  in  1810.  Besides  these 
he  left  many  anthems,  etc.,  in  MS.,  the  last  of 
them  bearing  date  June  1811.  w.  h.  h. 

EBELING,  JoHANN  Gsoaa,  bom  at  Lunebuig 
in  July  1687  (Riemann),  was  in  1662  director  of 
the  music  at  the  Nikolaikirche  of  Berlin,  and  in 
1668  professor  of  music  at  the  Caroline  Gym- 
nasium at  Stettin,  where  he  died  in  1676.  He 
composed  church  music,  and  some  chorales  of  his 
are  favourites  ;  e,g.  *  Waram  soUt  ich  mich  denn 
gramen.'  He  published  Arehaeologiae  Orphicae 
give  arUiquiiaUs  mtmcae,  Stettin,  1675  ;  Pauli 
Oerhardi  Geistliche  Andachten,  bestehend  in  120 
Liedem  mU  4  SingsUmmer^  ^  Violinen  und 
Gen&ral-bass,  Berlin,  1666-67 ;  a  reduction  of 
the  latter  into  two  parts,  1669. 

EBERL,  Anton,  distinguished  pianist  and 
composer,  bom  June  13,  1766,  at  Vienna.  He 
was  intended  by  his  father,  a  well-to-do  Govern- 
ment employ^,  for  the  law,  but  his  love  for 
music  broke  through  all  obstacles,  and  started 
him  as  a  pianist  His  theoretical  studies  were 
slight,  but  his  first  opera,  'La  Marchande  de 
Modes'  (Leopoldstadt,  1787),  is  said  to  have 
pleased  Gluck  so  much,  that  he  advised  the 
young  composer  to  devote  himself  seriously  to 
music  His  friendship  with  Mozart  was  also  of 
great  service  to  him.  His  melodrama  'Pyramus 
and  Thisbe '  was  produced  at  the  court  theatre 
in  1794,  on  his  return  from  his  first  professional 
tour ;  but  he  soon  undertook  another  in  Germany, 
in  company  with  Mozart's  widow  and  Lange  the 
singer.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  capellmeister 
at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  for  five  years 


greatly  esteemed.  On  his  return  to  Vienna  he 
produced  at  the  court  theatre  (May  1801)  a 
romantic  opera  'Die  Konigin  der  schwarzen 
Inseln,'  which  was  however  only  a  partial  suc- 
cess. In  1808  he  went  again  to  Russia,  and 
in  1806  travelled  to  all  the  principal  towns  of 
Germany,  where  the  brilliancy  and  fire  of  his 
playing  were  universally  acknowledged.  He 
returned  to  Vienna  and  died  suddenly  March  11 
(15,  according  to  Becker),  1807.  His  composi- 
tions were  long  favourites.  The  following  are 
among  the  most  remarkable : — [Five  symphonies 
dated  1788,  1784,  and  1785,  in  MS.  in  the 
library  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde 
at  Vienna]  ;  'Grand  Sonata,'  op.  27,  dedicated 
to  Chembini  ;  '  Gr.  Senate  caraot^ristiqne '  in 
F  minor,  op.  12,  dedicated  to  Haydn  (Peters) ; 
'  Variations  sur  un  th^e  Russe,'  for  Violoncello 
obbl.,  op.  17  ;  three  Pianoforte  Trios,  op.  8, 
dedicated  to  Grand-Duke  Pawlowitsch ;  Trio  for 
Pianoforte,  Clarinet,  and  Violoncello,  op.  86 
(Kiihnel) ;  Pianoforte  Quartet  in  0  major,  op.  18, 
dedicated  to  Maria  Theresa ;  ditto  in  G  minor, 
op.  25  (Vienna) ;  Clavier  Quintet,  op.  78 
(Vienna) ;  [Sestet  for  Piano,  Strings,  Clarinet, 
and  Horn,  in  E  flat,  op.  47] ;  Pianoforte  Con- 
certos in  C  major,  op.  82,  and  E^  major,  op.  40 
(Kiihnel) ;  and  three  String  Quartets,  op.  18, 
dedicated  to  Emperor  Alexander  I.  (Vienna, 
MoUo).  He  also  published  many  smaller  piano- 
forte pieces  for  two  and  four  hands,  and  sis 
Lieder,  op.  4  (Hamburg) ;  a  wedding  cantata 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  'La  gloria 
d'  Imeneo,'  op.  11,  also  arranged  for  pianoforte ; 
and  a  Symphony  in  D  minor  (B^itkopf  k 
Hartel).  He  left  in  MS.  symphonies,  serenades, 
concertos  for  one  and  two  pianofortes,  several 
pieces  of  chamber-music,  and  unpublished  operas, 
besides  the  three  already  mentioned.  [See  the 
list  of  works  still  extant  in  the  QueUen-Lexikon.'l 
Though  he  has  now  entirely  vanished  from  the 
concert-room,  Eberl  must  in  his  day  have  been 
a  very  considerable  person.  It  is  well  known 
that  several  of  his  pianoforte  works  were  long 
published,  and  popular,  as  Mozart's, — viz.  the 
fine  Sonata  in  C  minor  (finally  published  with 
his  own  name  as  op.  1  by  Artaria)  ;  Variations 
on  the  theme  '  Zu  Steffen  sprach  ' ;  Variations 
on  *  Freundin  sanfter  Herzenstriebe '  ;  and 
on  'Andantino  von  Dittersdorf'  (see  Eochel's 
Mozarty  anh.  287,  8).  His  symphony  in  £b 
would  actually  appear  to  have  bc«n  played  in 
the  same  programme  with  Beethoven's  '  Eroica ' 
{A,  M.  Zeiiung,  vii.  821) ;  and  the  two  are 
contrasted  by  the  reviewer  to  the  distinct 
disadvantage  of  the  latter !  a  F.  p. 

EBERLIN,  JoHANN  Ernst,  court-organist 
and  'Trachsess'  (or  carver)  [from  1754]  to  the 
Prince- Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  and  an  eminent 
German  composer  of  sacred  mnsia  His  name, 
place  and  date  of  birth  and  death  are  ho«  for 
the  first  time  correctly  given  from  official  records. 
His  original  name  was  Eberle,  which  was  tamed. 
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aocording  to  a  custom  then  common  with  women, 
into  Eberliu,  and  as  such  he  retained  it  He 
was  the  son  of  the  land-steward  to  Baron  von 
Stain,  and  was  bom  March  27,  1702  (not  1716) 
at  Jettingen  (not  Jettenbach),  a  market- village 
near  GUnzburg,  in  the  Upper-Danube  district  of 
Bavaria.  He  died  at  Salzburg,  June  21,  1762 
(not  1776).  [From  the  Mcmatshefte  f.  M,  5, 
41,  we  learn  that  he  was  fourth  organist  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Salzburg  in  1725-29,  and  chief 
organist  in  the  latter  year.]  He  was  court- 
organist  to  Archbishop  Franz  Anton,  Graf  von 
Harrach,  as  early  as  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
which  took  place  in  1727  at  Seekirchen  on  the 
Wallersee,  near  Salzburg.  Of  his  early  life  or 
musical  education  nothing  is  known,  and  the 
number  even  of  his  many  valuable  contrapuntal 
works  can  only  be  imperfectly  ascertained. 
Among  the  best  known  are  <  IX  Toocate  e  iughe 
per  Torgano'  (Letter,  Augsburg,  1747),  dedicated 
to  Archbishop  Jacob  Ernst.  They  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  are  also  printed  in  Commer's 
Musica  Sacraj  voL  L  Nageli's  edition  contains 
only  the  nine  fugues.  The  last  fugue,  in  £ 
minor,  was  published  (in  E|^  minor)  as  Bach's 
in  Griepenkerl's  edition  of  Bach's  works  (Book 
ix.  No.  18),  an  error  which  has  since  been 
corrected.  Six  preludes  and  fugues  are  in  part 
12  of  the  Triaor  des  Pianistes,  Haffner  pub- 
lished sonatas  in  G  and  A,  and  Schott  two 
motets,  '  Qui  confidunt '  and  '  Sicut  mater  con- 
Bolatur,'  for  three  voices,  with  clavier  accom- 
paniment. To  Leopold  Mozart's  collection  for 
the  Homwerk  at  Hohen-Salzburg,  '  Der  Morgen 
und  der  Abend'  (Letter,  1759^  Eberlin  also 
contributed  five  pieces.  [Eitner  in  the  Quellen- 
LexUccn  gives  a  list  of  his  church  compositions 
in  MS.  in  the  libraries  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Salz- 
burg, Munich,  Ratisbon,  and]  F^tis  cites  the 
Latin  dramas  he  composed  for  the  pupils  of  the 
Benedictine  monastery  at  Salzburg  (1745-60), 
of  which,  however,  the  words  only  are  extant 
Proske's  library  contains  the  autographs  of 
thirteen  oratorios,  including  the  'Componi- 
mento  sacro,'  performed  with  great  success  at 
Salzburg  in  1747.  The  Gesellschaft  der  Musik- 
freunde  at  Vienna  possesses  a  copy  of  a  mass 
and  a  fugue  for  two  choirs  with  double  orchestra. 
Eberlin's  strict  writing  was  so  much  prized  by 
Mozart,  that  about  1777  he  copied  thirteen  of 
his  pieces  (mostly  church  music  in  four  parts), 
together  with  some  by  M.  Haydn,  into  a  MS. 
book  which  he  kept  for  his  own  instruction,  and 
which  still  exists.  He  afterwards  (1 782)  how- 
ever wrote  to  his  sister  that  Eberlin's  fugues 
could  not  be  ranked  with  those  of  Bach  and 
Handel — '  All  honour  to  his  four-part  pieces  ; 
but  his  clavier  fugues  are  merely  extended 
Versetti.'  Marpurg  was  the  first  to  proclaim 
his  merit  (Kritis^  BeUrdge,  Berlin,  1757, 
vol.  iiL  Stiick  8,  p.  188),  and  says  that  he 
wrote  as  much  and  as  rapidly  as  Scarlatti  and 
Telemann.  c.  p.  p. 


EBERS,  Carl  Fribdrioh,  son  of  a  teacher  of 
English  at  Cassel,  bom  March  25,  1770,  a  man 
evidently  of  great  ability,  but  as  evidently  of 
little  morale,  taking  any  post  that  offered,  and 
keeping  none  ;  doing  any  work  that  turned  up 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  at  length 
dying  in  great  poverty  at  Berlin,  Sept  9,  1886. 
[He  was  in  Schwerin  in  1798,  and  at  Strelitz  in 
1797.]  Some  of  his  arrangements  have  survived, 
but  his  compositions — four  operas,  cantatas, 
symphonies,  overtures,  dance  music,  wind-instru- 
ment ditto,  and,  in  aliort,  pieces  of  every  size 
and  form — have  all  disappeared  from  the  musical 
repertory  with  the  exception  of  a  little  drinking- 
song,  '  Wir  sind  die  Kbnige  dor  Welt,'  which 
has  hit  the  true  popular  vein. 

One  occurrence,  in  which  he  succeeded  in 
annoying  a  better  man  than  himself,  is  worth 
perpetuating  as  a  specimen  of  the  man.  In  the 
number  of  the  Allg.  Mus,  ZeiL  for  Dec  11, 
1816,  appears  a  notice  from  0.  M.  von  Weber 
to  the  following  effect : — '  Herr  Hofmeister  of 
Leipzig  has  published  a  quintet  of  mine  (op.  84) 
for  clarinet  and  strings,  arranged  as  a  solo  sonata 
for  piano,  with  the  following  misleading  title, 
"Sonata  for  the  PF.,  arranged  by  C.  F.  Ebers 
from  a  Quintuor  for  Clarinet  by  C.  M.  de 
Weber,  op.  84."  I  requested  Herr  Hofmeister 
to  withdraw  the  publication  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  inaccurate  and  unfair,  and  most  damag- 
ing to  the  original  work  ;  but  he  has  vouchsafed 
me  only  a  curt  statement  that  if  the  arranger  is 
to  blame  I  may  criticise  him  as  severely  as  I  like, 
but  that  to  him  as  publisher  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  moment  I  have  therefore  no  other  course 
than  to  protest  with  all  my  might  against  the 
arrangement,  abstaining  from  all  comment, 
except  to  mention  that  without  counting  en- 
gravers' blunders,  my  melodies  have  been  un- 
necessarily altered  forty-one  times,  that  in  three 
places  one  bar  has  been  omitted,  in  another  place 
four  bars,  in  another  eight,  and  in  another  eleven. 
— C.  M.  von  Weber,  Beriin,  Nov.  22,  1816.' 
This  drew  forth  a  reply  from  Ebers  addressed  to 
'  the  lovers  of  music,'  and  appearing  in  the  next 
No.  of  the  Zeiiung : — *  Herr  Schlesinger  of 
Berlin  has  published  as  op.  84  of  C.  M.  von 
Weber  a  Quintet  for  Clarinet  and  Strings — 
where  five  people  play  together  I  believe  it  is 
called  a  quintet — which  is  so  absolutely  incor- 
rectly engraved  that  no  clarinet  player  not 
previously  acquainted  with  the  work  can  possibly 
detect  and  avoid  the  mistakes  in  certain  places 
— such  as  bar  60  of  the  second  part  of  the  first 
allegro.  I  took  the  trouble  to  put  the  thing  into 
score,  and  found  the  melodies  pretty  and  not 
bad  for  the  piano  ;  and,  as  every  man  is  free  to 
arrange  as  he  likes,  I  turned  it  into  a  solo 
sonata,  which  I  can  conscientiously  recommend 
to  the  lovers  of  music  without  any  further  re- 
marks. As  clarinet  passages,  however,  are  not 
always  suitable  for  the  piano,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  alter  and  omit  where  I  found  mere 
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Tepetitions  without  effect.  This  has  been  done 
with  intelligence,  and  it  is  abeurd  to  talk  of 
disfigurement.  Mozart  and  Haydn  were  great 
men,  who  sought  their  effects  by  other  means 
than  noise  and  display,  oddity  or  absurdity ; 
they  gladly  welcomed  arrangements  of  their 
works,  as  Beethoven  himself  does  every  day. 
But  should  it  still  annoy  Herr  Weber  to  see  his 
child  in  a  new  drees,  and  should  he  therefore 
withdraw  his  paternity  &om  it,  I  shall  then  have 
to  ask  the  public  to  acknowledge  me  as  its  foster 
father.  But  the  public  has  a  right  to  insist  that 
Herr  Schlesinger  shall  free  his  publications  from 
mistakes,  for  as  long  as  one  work  remains  un- 
corrected he  is  open  to  the  remark  of  ne  suior 
ultra  crepidam, — Leipzig,  6  Dec  1816.'     G. 

EBEBS,  John,  bom  in  London  of  German 
parents  about  1785,  originally  a  bookseller  and 
ticket-agent ;  undertook  the  management  of  the 
opera  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  1821,  with  Ayrton 
as  musical  director.  He  engaged  Garcia,  Galli, 
Mme.  Camporese,  Pasta,  and  other  celebrated 
singers,  besides  Bossini  (1824),  but  the  expenses 
were  so  enormous,  that  in  seven  years  he  was 
completely  mined.  [See  the  Quarterly  Mus, 
Mag,  iii  879,  vi.  616-526,  vii  188-191.  He 
resumed  his  business  as  a  bookseller  after 
his  failure.  See  Diet,  of  Nai.  -^^-l  He 
published  Seven  Years  at  the  Kin^e  Theatre 
(London,  H.  Ainsworth,  1828),  an  interesting 
record  of  Italian  opera  at  that  time  in  London. 
[The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  his 
business  was  carried  on  with  the  style  '  John 
Ebers  k  Co.'  until  1886,  when  it  was  called 
*S.  Ebers  k  Co.'  This  may  imply  that  he 
Uved  until  about  1885,  but  it  seems  more  likely 
that  he  died  about  1830.]  M.  c.  o. 

EBEBWEIK,  TeauoottMaximilian,  violin- 
ist and  composer,  of  great  note  in  his  day,  though 
now  quite  forgotten,  bom  at  Weimar,  Oct.  27, 
1775.  At  seven  he  played  in  the  court  band  of 
Weimar,  where  his  father  was  engaged.  In 
1797  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Schwarzburg-Budolstadt,  but  it  was  not  till  1 817 
that  he  bectune  his  oapellmeister.  In  the  inter- 
val he  travelled  much,  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Adam  Hiller  and  Zelter  at  Berlin,  and  of 
Beethoven  and  Salieri  at  Vienna.  He  was  a 
man  of  some  influence  and  position,  and  one  of 
the  original  founders  of  the  musical  festivals  in 
Germany.  He  died  at  Rudolstadt,  Dec.  2, 1 83 1 . 
His  works,  more  numerous  than  original,  include 
eleven  operas  [of  which  'Olaudine  von  Villa 
Bella'  (1815),  and  'Der  Jahrmarkt  von  Plnn- 
dersweile'  (1818),  eigoyed  some  celebrity:  three 
others  are  mentioned  in  the  Qiiellen-LexCkon] ; 
three  cantatas ;  a  mass  in  A|^,  his  best  work  ; 
a  sjrmphonie-concertante  for  oboe,  horn,  and 
bassoon ;  concertos,  quartets,  etc.  K.  o.  c. 

ECCARD,  JoHANN  (1663-1611),  was  bom  at 
Miilhausen,  Thuringia,  in  1553.  An  engraved 
portrait  of  him,  dated  1634,  is  inscribed  *  natus 
anno  1553,  obiit  1611.'     Eccard  was  a  pupil  of 


David  Roller  in  the  EapellBchule  at  Weimar 
from  1567  till  1571,  when  he  was  paid  three 
Gulden  'zu  endlicher  Abfertigung'  (£.  Pasqu^'s 
MS.  1892,  published  in  M(nuUsh^  1897). 
He  probably  went  that  year  to  Munich  to  study 
under  Orlando  di  Lasso ;  Stobsus  {Pteuss. 
Festlieder)  refers  to  him  as  a  pupil  of  the 
*  world-famed '  Orlando.  Eccard  had  returned 
to  Miilhausen  in  1574.  In  1578  he  was  musician 
in  the  household  of  Jacob  Fugger  of  Angsbuig  ; 
for  in  dedicating  his  'Newe  deutsche  Liedo-,' 
1578,  to  the  three  brothers  Fugger,  he  says : — 
'Also  hab'  ich  verschiener  Zeit,  in  des  .  .  . 
Herm  Jacob  Fuggers,  meines  gnedigen  Herm, 
E.  G.  gebriider  dienst  etliche  deuts^e  Liedo-/ 
eta,  dated  from  Augustas  Vindelicorum  1578. 
Similarly  a  MS.  Mass  in  the  Munich  Hofbiblio- 
thek  is  dated  '  de  Jaoobi  Fuggeri  Musioo,  1578.' 
By  1581  Eccard  was  settled  in  Konigsbeig ;  in 
that  year  he  published  there  his  five-part  music 
to  some  wedding  hymns,  in  coxyunction  with  the 
oapellmeister,  Theo.  Biccio,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  five-part  music  to  Ptalm  cxxxiv. 
(Jos.  Miiller,  Mus,  Schatze,  1870).  Eccard  was 
appointed  vice-capellmeister  and  musicus  by  the 
Markgraf  Geoig  Friedrich  of  Brandenbui^g- Ans- 
bach,  and  later,  in  1604,  he  succeeded  Biccio  as 
oapellmeister.  On  July  4,  1608,  Eccard  was 
summoned  to  Berlin  to  be  oapellmeister  to  the 
Eurfdrst  Joachim  Friedrich  of  Brandenburg; 
the  latter  died  on  July  18,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Johann  Sigismond,  who  in  a  letter  on  the 
following  Sept  11,  confirmed  the  appointment 
on  the  grounds  that  Eccard  was  greatly  Csmed 
and  his  equal  not  easily  to  be  found,  that  he  was 
an  old,  peaceful  and  quiet  man,  and  that  the 
salary,  considering  his  attainments,  was  not  too 
high  t  '  Er  von  menniglich  geriihmet  wird, 
dass  Wir  so  leicht  seines  gleichen  nicht  haben 
konnen,  und  ein  alter  friedsamer  stiller  Mann 
sei, — die  Bestallung  auch,  seinen  Qualitaten  nach 
nicht  so  gar  hoch — also  haben  Wir  ihm  znsagen 
lassen '  (L.  Schneider,  Oeseh,  der  Oper,  1852. 
Anhang.  pp.  23,  25).  Eccard  died  shortly 
afterwards  in  1611. 

Eccard'sreputationasa  composerisinsepaiably 
oonnected  with  Church-song.  His  treatment  of 
well-known  chorales  in  his  great  work  Oeistlidke 
Lieder,  1597,  as  well  as  of  the  fine  chorales  of 
his  own  composition,  causes  him  to  stand  out 
prominently  among  his  contemporaries.  This 
work,  consisting  of  motets  for  five  voices,  was 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Markgraf  Geoig 
Friedrich  ;  Eccard  himself  thought  it  the  first 
real  attempt  to  produce  a  cantional,  written 
not  only  with  religious  but  with  musical  and 
artistic  aims :  *  Dajdn  nach  musikalisoher  Art, 
wasanmiithiger  und  der  Eunstgemasserenthalten 
ware.'  Among  his  chorales  which  became  a 
permanent  part  of  Church-song  were  the  three, 
first  published  in  1574  (IIII  Odae) ;  the  four 
which  appeared  in  Dreissig  ffeisUidhe  Lieder 
1594  ;  *  £s  riihmt  die  heilige  Schrift,'  composed 
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for  a  wedding-hymn  in  1691 ;  and  'Nachdem 
dieSonn,  beschlossen, '  from  the  *  Qebetlein '  1 600. 
Zahn  (Die  Melodien  dtr  detUKhen  evangelischen 
Xirehenlieder,  1889-98)  gives  twenty  melodies 
with  their  sources  and  the  varions  publications 
in  which  they  subsequently  appeared.  There 
have  been  many  reprints  of  Eccard's  sacred 
songs  ;  Herr  v.  Winterfeld,  who  considered  that 
the  characteristic  strength  and  feeling  in  these 
oompositions  fully  equalled  anything  produced 
by  his  Italian  contemporaries,  printed  altogether 
forty-six  of  them  (Der  Evangelische  Kirchen- 
gesang,  vols.  L  and  ii  1848).  Ten  of  Eccard's 
oompositions,  including  *  0  Freude  iiber  Freude ' 
for  double  choir,  are  in  Musica  Sacra,  vols.  v. 
and  vL ,  edited  by  A.  Neithardt  for  the  use  of  the 
Berlin  Domchor  ;  eleven  are  in  Fr.  Wiillner's 
ChoriibuTigen  der  Miinchmer  MusiksehuU,  1898- 
.1895;  in  Commer's  Oeistliche  wnd  welUiehe 
Lieder,  1870,  Nos.  5  and  6  ;  in  Reissmann's 
AllgemeiM  Geschichte  der  Mukk,  1868,  Nos.  10 
and  11 ;  in  Sir  H.  Bishop's  '12  Corale,'  1844,No. 
11 ;  one  set  to  the  English  words  'When  Mary  to 
the  Temple  went,'  edited  by  Otto  Goldschmidt 
in  the  B<ich  Choir  Ma^iaziru,  has  a  quaint  sim- 
plicity which  is  very  pleasing.  G.  W.  Teschner 
(1860-90)  reprinted  both  the  Oeistliche  Lieder, 
two  vols. ,  and  ihePreiunaeheFestliederf  two  vols. 

On  the  other  hand,  Eccard's  secular  works, 
comparatively  limited  in  number,  have  been 
carefully  edited  by  Robt.  Eitner,  in  the  Publ. 
UUerer  prakL  u.  thearet,  Musikwerke,  voL  xxi 
1 897.  He  notes  approvingly  that  Eccard  differs 
from  his  contemporaries  inasmuch  as  he  always 
marks  the  necessary  sharpening  or  flattening  of 
notes. 

List  of  compositions : — 

L  nn  OdM  Lnd.  Helmboldl.  LatliiM  vk  0«nmiiifaM  ...  in  4 
8Uinin«n  ooioponlrvt.  dureh  J.  4  Barek,  *  JohaniMm  Boetrdam, 
Mulhiwinain.  MQlluMiMn.  0«otslum  HantaMh.  1874  ObL  4to. 
IMimnttti  and  BaMOS  in  Briog  OjmiiMUlbitd.  Thrw  of  th«  Odes 
ii«r«  Mt  to  rnnslo  hf  Bocard ;— <1)  Ag*  nnne,  parv*  paar.  (^  Dm 
aooh  rial  Hmaehoii.  (4)  n&r  Alt«n  pOaft  aa  uc«n.  Iliay  war* 
Ineliidad  In  Halmbold'a  Cnmnidla  nera.  1V78 :  Utar  adiUons  In  lUB. 
use.  ISM.  and  1098.  A.  Prtter  ra|«1ntad  it  In  '  Untarraehonm 
Vb&t  dan  anaavkirahllohan  KnnatgMang.'    Lalpslf.  IflBOi 

a  Naawa  taotadia  Lladar,  mlt  vlaran  vnd  fttnlf  Stlmman,  fuita 
babM«b  ra  ilngan.  and  aaffallarlaj  MnanutllMlMn  Initrumantan  aa 
■abf»nehan.  mlt  bMondarm  fleiaa  and  ObMmrattun  oomponlaiai 
dardi  Johannam  Bocardum  Mulh.  Dm  wohlfaboman  Hvm  Jaoold 
Fncpn  Moaleam.  Maihanani.  G.  Hantneh.  lATB.  ObL  4to. 
Twanty-foor  oompoaitiona.  two  only  balag  to  Morad  worda.  Flva 
partbooka  In  Cpaala  UtafBrr. 

a  Hawa  Lladar  mlt  A  and  4  Stlmman,  fuita  Uabllefa  an  rinpn. 
and  anff  aUariay  Inatmuantan  aa  fabnaeban :  Dorch  Joh.  Boa. 
Malh.  F.D.  (FhaUlflhar  Dareblaoeht)  In  PrmiaMn  Moaloam  and 
Vlea  CapallaanialBtar  oemponlrt,  eorriflrt  and  In  Drndc  vafiarmat 
KtelgaparglnPraaaMn.  Oao^f  Oatarbmar.  IML  ObL4to.  Dadl- 
eatadtotbaBaTni«fan.Baxtannaia(ar.«te.,of  Daaalf.  Twantj-flva 
ma.  flftaan  aaenlar,  tan  aacrad.  Flva  partbooka  In  Berlin 
bL.ata  Brarlntad  In  aoora  by  Bltnar,  1887  (aaa  abora). 
Bplframmata  In  honoram  naptlaram  .  .  .  par  TIl  Rledam. 
olboa.     laea    ObL    4tow     Inolndaa  'Vlzio  boni  patrla'  by 


MMnpoaiti 
CAnGTB 
4.ipl» 
6  Todb 


mpoaltaa  4  Toelbaa  a  Job.  Eaa. 
DTocon.  Frld.  Xarehkmla 


Klb.  lUoa^    Prinalpla  aa  Domini. 

Bnuadanbananala.  ate.   Cborl   moalel  Vloamaglatro.      Impaiiala 

HyaroB.  Beinbardl  MalhaalnL    1888.    Bm.  8ro.    Ona  Tolama.  In 

Zvlakaa  BataaefanlblbL  Anothv  edition  In  1888.  poadbly  aa  aarUar 

«MinUf74 

a  Drayaalf  faiatU^a  Lelder  .  .  .  mlt  4  8UmnMnaaflrbaaondara 
dana  von  L.  Balmboldo  Terordnata  Taztoa  .  .  .  and  anagafangan 
▼on  J.  4  Bnrok.  MBlbaaaen.  Andream  Hantaaeh.  18»1  ISmo. 
ITea.  IL  Za  dleaar  Qaterlleban  Belt;  18.  Geo  Hlmmel  febrt;  18l 
Der  haniff  Oaiat;  90.  Uabara  GeMrg  Maria;  wara  by  Baeard.  An 
•wrller  edltloa  niobably  pabllahad  la  1888.  later  a^tlooa  in  1808 
(BtfaTt)aad188SL 

7.  Der  eraU  TbeU  Oelatlleber  Ueder  anff  den  Oboral  odar  dla 
—  ■InaKlrehan-lIelodeydarebaaafariehtat.andmltfllnfBUmnMn 
■h  Job.  Baa.  Malh.  f.D.a«  ftmaaan,  ate. Mnalenm 


Der  Andar  TbaU  OalaUlehar  Ueder.  ate.  1867.  Obi.  4«o.  VoL  L 
oontaina  tirenty-three  and  rol.  IL  twenty-nhie  oompositlona ;  the 
melodiee  are  In  the  Dlaoant.  The  fire  partbooka  of  each  roL  la 
Frankfurt  GymnaaialblbL.  eta 

a  Bcbo  nupttalia  magnifloo  .  .  .  Andraaa  Fabrldo,  ete.  A 
Johanna  Bcvardo  Malh..  eta  Bx  affldtia  O.  OeterbanerL  1887. 
ObL4to.    BdioaBTod.    The  eight  Toloe  parU  lu  Britiah  Muaeom. 

a  Viartalg  deataehe  Chrlatllcbe  Lledlain  L.  Halmboldi  ...  In  4 
Stlmmen  abgeeetiet.  die  eraten  S3  dorch  J.  4  Burek.  die  letstan 
18  dureh  Job.  Boa  Mulh.  Aoflk  nan  auaaman  gedrockt  lu  Mttl- 
haoaen.  A.  Hantaaoh.  1880.  8to.  Foar  partbooka  in  Hamboxg 
BtadtbibL.  eta 


] 
Oa 

Andar  Thail   .  .  .   ron  Oatem  i 
Stlmman,  eta    Kflntgaberg.    J.  Ban 

b^ 
Lfa 
fr« 
in 
bai 
1 
Ui 


edJ 
vol 
(1877). 

Gaiatlldia  Ueder. 
partChoriOa 

GelatUcbe  a.   TrtatUoha  Ueder. 
Several  melodiee. 

Cantiooala  aaeram.    Ootha.     184^48 


I  Ma  Advent  mlt  8,  a  7.  8 
•er.    1844.    Obi.  4ta    Sixty- 


Matthaaam  Pfeil«Amidt.    180a    Somi 
Mlohaalam    W«yda. 
ad.  1881-07. 


Ona 


Preoaalaebe  Kireh-  and  FMt-Ueder.  J.  Balnhard.  18Ba  Forty- 
tiuae  melodiee  with  flgurad  baaa.  which  included  aeTanteau  of  thoaa 
publlahad  in  1684. 

ChriaUloh  .  .  .  Geaangbneh.    BrffUrth.  186S.    Iluree  melodlea. 

Paaaionale   MeUoum.      Martino    Jano.      OOrUta.      1881      Ona 

Pater  Bohren.    Frankfort.  1881 
with  flgorad  baaa.    Another  edition.  18B8.  haa 
eoa 

Preoaalaehea  Klrehen-  Sehol-  a.  Baaa-Gaaangboeh.  1878,  and  again 
in  1800  haa  flra  melodlea    Another  edlUon,  1709,  haa  dght. 


Joh.  Crflaer'a  Pmxia  platotla 
Four  maiodiae     ■"    - 


MnaikaliacharVoraohmaek.   Pater  Bohran. 
with  baaa 

Naoa  Chriaaieha  Llader.    H.  O.  Damma    Ootha.  178a 
to  44.  melodiee  by  Becard.  Borek.  eta 

Dr.  Martin  Lothar'a  deotache  geiatUche  Ueder.   a  t.  WlntarfUd. 
Noa.  a  9. 18  from  OaiatUeha  Ueder  1887.  ToL  IL 


l«8a   Foot  melodlea 
Noa88 


In  the  AogaboTg  StaitblbUothek :  MB.  98  a^m ;  two  motata  • 
8  Tod. '  Voltom  toom  dlpreeabontnr'  and  'Tarribillaeat  loeoa  lata* 
AKyriea4TooL    M8.»(1B7»)  MiaaaaSvoel. 'Mon 


Thla  Maaa  la  alao  In  the  Munich  HofblbL  (Mua  MB. 
67)  dated :  '  Aootora  Joanna  Booardo,  Mnlbnaino,  da  Jaoobi  Faggart 


(D 


ECCLES,  or  EAGLES,  Solomon,  bom  in 
1618  ;  his  ancestors  for  three  generations  had 
been  musicians,  and  he  was  from  about  1647  a 
teacher  of  the  virginals  and  viols,  a  pursuit  from 
which  he  for  some  years  derived  £200  a  year 
(see  his  Mustek -Lector)  but  embracing  the 
tenets  of  Quakerism  about  1660,  he  abandoned 
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his  profenion,  broke  all  hia  instruments,  and 
burned  them,  together  with  his  music  books 
(the  value  of  the  whole  being  more  than  £24), 
on  Tower  Hill,  and  adopted  the  trade  of  a  shoe- 
maker. [His  vagaries  during  the  early  part 
of  Charles  II. 's  reign,  and  particularly  during 
the  great  plague  of  1666,  when  he  ran  naked 
through  the  town  with  a  brasier  of  burning  brim- 
stone on  his  head,  point  to  a  deranged  intellect.] 
In  1667  he  published  a  curious  tract  entitled 
A  Mustek- Lector,  or,  The  Art  of  Munek  .  .  . 
diteourmd  of,  by  way  of  dialogue  between  three 
men  ^  eevercU  judgments ;  the  one  a  Musician 

•  .  .  zealous  for  the  Churek  of  Englandy  who 
calls  Mustek  the  gift  of  Ood :  the  other  a  Baptist 
who  did  affirm  it  to  be  a  decent  and  harmless 
practice:  the  other  a  Quaker  {so  called)  being 
formerly  of  that  art  doth  give  his  judgment  and 
sentence  against  it,  b%U  yet  approves  of  the 
Mustek  that  pleaseth  Ood — from  which  the  fore- 
goingparticularsaregathered.  [Heaooompanied 
George  Fox  to  the  West  Indies  in  1671,  and 
organised  Quakerism  there.  He  was  in  New 
England  in  1672,  was  prosecuted  in  1680  at 
Barbadoes  for  seditious  words.]  He  is  supposed 
to  have  resumed  his  profession  and  contributed 
several  ground  basses  with  divisions  thereon  to 
"The Division  Violin.'  [HediedFeb.  11, 1688, 
and  was  buried  at  Spitalfields.] 

His  eldest  son,  John,  was  bom  in  London 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.^  He 
learned  music  from  his  father,  and  about  1681 
became  engaged  as  a  composer  for  the  theatre, 
in  which  occupation  he  continued  for  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Among  the  earlier 
plays  to  which  he  wrote  music,  are  'The  Spanish 
Friar,'  1681  ;   <The  Lancashire  Witches,'  and 

*  The  Chances,  '1682;  '  The  Richmond  Heiress, ' 
1 693 ;  and  '  Love  for  Love,  '1695.  Of  the  pieces 
to  which  he  contributed,  the  most  important 
(musically  considered)  were  'Don  Quixote'  (with 
Purcell),  1 694 ;  'The  Loves  of  Mars  and  Venus,' 
(with  Fiiiger)  1696,  and  a  revival  of  '  Macbeth ' 
in  1696  ;  '  Europe's  Revels  for  the  Peace,'  1697 ; 
*TheShamDoctor,'1697;  'RinaldoandArmida,' 
1699 ;  and  'Semele,'  1707.  A  longer  list  of  the 
plays  will  be  found  in  the  Did,  ^  NaL  Biog, 
In  1704,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Staggins, 
Ecoles  was  appointed  master  of  the  King's  Band 
of  Music,  in  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  composed  numerous  birthday  and  New 
Year's  odes.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  band 
sinoe  1700,  when  he  gained  the  second  of  the 
four  prizes  given  for  the  best  compositions  of 
Congreve's  masque,  *  The  Judgment  of  Paris ' ; 
the  first  being  awarded  to  John  Weldon,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  to  Daniel  Purcell  and  Qodfrey 
Finger.  The  score  of  Eccles's  music  for  this  piece 
was  printed.  [In  the  same  year  he  wrote  music 
to  Congreve's  'Way  of  the  World.']    In  1701 

1  [Btnar  and  CiamaQn  ftv«  IOCS  m  the  data  of  Urtli.  apparently 
taklnf  th«  ■Utmnent  fnm  SHC  ITm.  Siof .  This  vonld  make  him 
only  tUrtMn  yean  old  when  he  bagao  to  writ*  mniio  for  tba  thcatra, 
MM  no  oTldanoo  for  the  data  la  forthoomln^] 


ha  set  the  ode  written  by  Congreve  for  the  cele- 
bration of  St  Cecilia's  Day  in  that  year  ;  [and 
in  1702  wrote  music  for  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Anne].  About  1710  he  published  a  ooUectioiL 
of  nearly  one  hundred  of  his  songs,  oomprising 
many  of  those  which  he  had  written  for  no 
fewer  than  forty-six  dramatic  pieces.  The  fresh- 
ness and  flow  of  Eccles's  melodies  rendered  hii 
songs  universal  &vouritee.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  gave  up  all  professional  pursuits, 
except  the  annual  production  of  the  birthday  and 
New  Year's  odes,  and  retired  to  Kingston-upon- 
Thames  for  the  diversion  of  angling,  to  which 
he  was  much  attached.  He  died  at  Kin^stoiiy 
Jan.  12,  1786. 

Henrt,  second  son  of  Solomon,  was  a  Tioliniat 
of  considerable  ability,  and  a  member  of  the 
King's  Band  from  1694  to  1710 ;  conceiving 
himself  neglected  in  England,  he  betook  himself, 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  French  King's  Band.  In  1 720  he  pablished 
at  Paris,  in  two  books.  Twelve  Soloe  for  the 
Violin  written  in  the  style  of  CorellL  [He  was 
Uving  in  Paris  in  1785,  and  Mendel's  LexQam 
gives  1742  as  the  date  of  his  death,  bat  without 
giving  any  authority.] 

Thomas,  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Solo- 
mon, studied  the  violin  under  his  brother  Henry, 
and  became  an  excellent  performer.  Being  idle 
and  dissipated,  he  gained  a  scanty  and  preoarioug 
subsiBtence  by  wandering  from  tavern  to  tavon 
in  the  city  and  playing  to  such  of  the  company 
as  desired  to  hear  him.  w.  h.  H. 

ECCLESIASTICON.  A  collection  of  clasical 
churchmusic  insoore,  published  by  Di&bellift  Go. 
(now  Schreiber)  of  Vienna.  Its  contents  are  ss 
follows : — 


ECHO.  The  organs  built  immediately  after 
the  Restoration  generally  contained  what  was 
then  a  novelty  in  England,  called  the  Echo. 
This  consisted  of  a  repetition  of  the  treble  portion 
of  a  few  of  the  leading  stops  of  the  organ,  voiced 
softly,  shut  up  in  a  wooden  box,  placed  in  some 
remote  part  of  the  organ  case — usually  behind 
the  desk- board — and  played  upon  by  a  separata 
half  row  of  keys.  'Aie  *echo  effect'  eiyoyed 
great  popularity  for  many  years,  and  exerdiBed 
an  influence  on  much  of  the  contemporary  music 
both  for  voices  and  instruments.  Purcell  in  some 
of  his  anthems  exhibited  a  predilection  for  the 
loud  and  soft  contrast ;  while  most  of  the  pieces 
written  for  keyed  instruments  abounded  with 
recognitions  of  it  up  to  the  time  of  Handel,  whose 
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Oonoertoe,  Suites,  etc. ,  gave  fresh  impetus  to  the 
popular  tsste.  [Coknbt.]  [Modem  echo  organs 
are  often  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  main 
body  of  the  instrument,  with  i^hich  they  are 
connected  by  electricity  ;  they  geiferally  possess 
a  manual  of  their  own,  sometimes  (as  at  Norwich 
and  Westminster),  styled  a  'Celestial  Organ.' 
At  St  Paul's,  when  it  is  played  from  the  Solo 
manual,  and  used  to  accompany  the  voice  of 
the  priest  at  the  altar,  it  in  called  the  *  Altar 
Oi^gan/    T.  E.]  B.  J.  H. 

ECHOS  DU  TEMPS  PASSS.  One  of  those 
popular  collections  of  which  the  French  have  so 
many.  It  embraces  Airs,  Brunettes,  Chansons 
k  boire,  Chansons  k  danser,  Noels,  Rondeanx, 
Gavottes,  Musettes,  Minuets,  from  the  12th  to 
the  18th  centuries,  by  Adam  de  la  Hale,  Lasso, 
Marot,  Arcadelt,  Ronsard,  Charles  IX.,  Louis 
XIII.,  Lulli,  Rameau,  Couperin,  Rebel,  etc., 
edited  with  accompaniments  by  J.  B.  Weckerlin, 
in  8  vols.  8vo  (Durand,  Paris). 

ECK,  JoHANN  Friedrioh,  an  eminent  violin 
player,  bom  1766  at  Mannheim,  where  his  father 
was  a  horn  player  in  the  band.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Danner,  and  soon  rose  to  be  one  of  the  best 
violin  players  in  Germany.  Reichaidt  of  Berlin 
speaks  of  him  as  having  all  the  qualities  of  a 
really  great  player — large  tone,  perfect  intona- 
tion, taste  and  feeling,  and  adds  that,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Salomon,  he  never  heard  a 
better  violinist  From  1 778  to  1 788  £ck  was  a 
member  of  the  band  at  Munich,  and  afterwards 
conducted  the  opera  of  that  town.  In  1 80 1  how- 
ever, having  married  a  lady  of  rank  and  wealth, 
he  quitted  Germany  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  Paris,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nancy. 
[Riemann  gives  the  date  of  his  death  as  1809  or 
1810  and  the  place  as  Bamberg.]  £ck published 
four  Concertos  for  the  violin,  and  a  Concertante 
for  two  Violins. 

HiB  most  distinguished  pupil  was  his  brother 
Franz,  also  an  eminent  violin  player,  bom  at 
Mannheim,  1774.  He  entered  the  band  at 
Munich  while  very  young;  but,  driven  from 
that  city  by  a  love-affair,  he  travelled  in  1802 
through  Gcmiany,  and  gained  a  great  reputation 
as  violinist  The  Duke  of  Bmnswick  was  at 
that  time  looking  out  for  a  master  on  the  violin 
for  Spohr,  then  eighteen,  in  whose  rising  talent 
he  took  a  lively  interest  He  invited  Eck  to 
Bmnswick  and  confided  to  him  the  technical 
education  of  the  future  great  musician.  They  at 
once  set  out  on  a  tour  to  Russia,  Spohr  getting 
instraction  at  the  places  where  the  journey  was 
broken,  but  otherwise  profiting  chiefly  by  hearing 
his  master.  In  Ms  autobiography  he  speaks  very 
highly  of  Eck  as  a  violin  player.  He  describes 
his  style  as  powerful  without  harshness,  exhibit- 
ing a  great  variety  of  subtle  and  tasteful  nuances, 
irreproachable  in  his  execution  of  difficult  pass- 
ages, and  altogether  possessing  a  great  and 
peculiar  charm  in  performance.  On  the  other 
hand,  Eck  was  evidently  an  indifferent  musician, 


unable  to  enter  into  the  compositions  of  the  great 
masters,  and  showing  great  incapacity  in  his 
own  attempts  at  composition.  That  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  pass  off  unpublished  compositions  of 
his  brother  and  otlier  composers  under  Ms  ovm 
name  confirms  the  low  estimate  of  his  general 
character  to  be  gathered  from  Spohr's  narrative. 
On  arriving  at  St  Petersburg  in  1808  he  met 
with  great  success,  and  was  appointed  solo- 
violinist  to  the  Court,  but  becoming  involved 
in  a  scandalous  affair,  he  fell  into  disgrace  and 
was  transported  by  the  police  over  the  Russian 
frontier.  His  health  broke  down  and  he  became 
insane.  After  living  in  the  care  of  his  brother' 
at  Nancy  he  appears  to  have  died  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  at  Strasburg  in  1 804.  Eok's  importance 
in  musical  history  rests  mainly  on  the  (act  of 
Ms  having  been  the  master  of  Spohr,  and  thus 
having  handed  over  to  that  great  artist  the 
traditions  and  principles  of  the  celebrated  Mann- 
heim school  of  violin-playing.  p.  D. 

ECKERT,  Carl  Anton  Florian,  violinist, 
pianist,  composer,  and  conductor,  bom  at  Pots- 
dam, Dec  7,  1820.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age  he  was  brought  up  in  barracks  by  his  father's 
comrades,  but  owed  his  education  to  the  poet 
F.  Forster  of  Berlin,  who  had  him  taught  by 
Greulioh,  H.  Ries,  and  Rungenhagen.  His 
early  ability  was  remarkable,  not  only  as  a 
player,  but  as  a  composer.  By  the  age  of  ten  he 
had  completed  an  opera,  '  Das  Fischermadchen,' 
by  thirteen  an  oratorio,  '  Ruth,'  and  by  twenty 
another,  and  both  these  were  performed,  and 
are  warmly  praised  in  the  A.M.Z,  of  the  time. 
He  studied  under  various  musicians,  and  in  1839 
had  the  good  fortune  to  become  a  pupil  of 
Mendelssohn's  at  Leipzig.  With  charaoteristio 
sympathy  for  talent  Mendelssohn  gave  him  great 
encouragement,  attached  himself  warmly  to  him, 
spoke  of  him  as  *  a  sound,  practical  musician,' 
and  corresponded  with  him.*  His  oratorio 
'Judith'  was  performed  by  the  'Sing-Akademie' 
in  Berlin  in  1841,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
King  of  Prussia  sent  him  to  Italy  for  two  years. 
On  his  retum  he  composed  an  opera,  '  WUhelm 
von  Oranien,'  which  was  successfully  performed 
in  Beriin  (1846)  and  at  the  Hague  (1848).  In 
1861  he  became  accompanist  to  the  Italian 
theatre  in  Paris,  then  accompanied  Sontag  on 
her  tour  in  the  United  States,  returning  to  Paris 
in  1852  as  conductor  of  the  Italian  Opera.  In 
1858  he  was  called  to  Vienna  to  take  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Court  Opera,  a  post  wMch  he  filled 
with  great  ability  and  distinction.  But  none 
of  these  things  could  satisfy  Mm,  and  in  1860 
he  went  to  Stuttgart  as  capellmeister  in  Kiicken's 
place.  This,  too,  he  threw  up  in  1867  ;  but  in 
1869  he  was  suddenly  appointed  to  the  head 
directorship  at  Berlin  in  place  of  Dom,  who  was 
pensioned  to  make  way  for  him.  [He  died  in 
Berlin,  Oct  14,^  1879. J     Eckert  was  one  of  the 

>  The  flMi  tlut  Ml  obituary  notlo*  appeared  In  Tht  TtimM  of  Oct. 
le,  y  safllloinit  rafaUikm  of  Ri«inaan%  itatcmant  that  ba  dlad  on 
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first  oonduotort  of  his  day,  but  as  a  oompoMr 
he  is  hardly  destined  to  live.  He  oompoeed 
three  operas,  much  ohuroh  music,  a  symphony, 
a; trio,  and  many  pieces  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions ;  but  none  has  made  anything  that  can  be 
called  an  impression,  unless  it  be  a  few  songs 
(his  so-called  *  Echo  Song '  is  still  a  favourite 
with  high  sopranos)  and  a  fine  violoncello  con- 
certo. M.  c.  0. 

iCOSSAISE.  A  dance,  as  its  name  implies, 
of  Scotch  origin.  It  was  at  first  accompanied 
by  the  bagpipes,  and  in  its  original  form  was  in 
3-2  or  2-4  time.  The  modem  ^kxMsaise,  how- 
ever, is  a  species  of  contredanse  in  quick  2-4 
time,  consisting  of  two  four -bar  or  eight -bar 
sections,  with  repeats.  Franz  Schubert  wrote 
a  number  of  ^Scossaises  for  the  piano,  which 
will  be  found  in  his  opp.  18,  83,  49,  and  67. 
The  following  example  of  the  first  part  of  an 
£cossaise  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the 
18th  century. 


EDDY,  Clarinos,  an  excellent  and  well- 
known  American  organist,  teacher,  and  composer, 
was  bom  at  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  June  23, 
1861.  His  musical  leanings  were  manifested 
during  his  childhood,  when  he  showed  also  a 
notable  skill  in  improvisation.  Such  instraction 
as  was  procurable  in  his  native  town  was  given 
to  him  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixteen, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Dudley  Buck. 
Within  a  year  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the 
Bethany  Congregationalist  Church,  Montpelier, 
Vermont.  In  1871  Eddy  went  to  Berlin,  where 
for  two  yean  and  a  half  he  studied  under  August 
Haupt  and  A  Loeschhom.  His  progress  was 
rapid  and  thorough,  and  he  afterwards  undertook 
a  successful  concert  tour  through  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Holland.  On  his 
return  to  the  United  States  in  1874  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  Firat  Congregational 
Church,  Chicago.  He  soon  took  a  prominent 
position  in  the  musical  life  of  the  young  city, 
and  has  ever  since  held  it.  While  organist  at 
the  church  last  named  he  gave  his  fint  series  of 
organ  concerts,  twenty-five  in  number,  the  pro- 
grammes of  which  included  examples  of  organ 
music  in  all  reputable  schools.  In  1876  he  be- 
came general  director  of  the  Hershey  School  of 
Musical  Art,  and  soon  after  married  its  founder, 
Mra.  Sara  B.  Hershey.  The  institution  has  been 
peculiarly  successful  in  the  training  of  organists 
and  singers.  A  series  of  one  hundred  weekly 
concerts  was  given  by  Eddy  on  the  organ  be- 
longing to  the  school.  In  all,  some  500  works 
were  played.      No  composition  was  repeated, 


and  no  important  composer  or  style  was  omitted 
from  representation.  Several  Cunoos  oomposRi 
wrote  pieces  for  the  100th  concert,  June  23, 
1879.  Eddy  has  since  given  organ  oonoertiii 
many  other  cities  of  the  Union,  and  toured  b 
Europe  in  1897-98,  etc.  He  translated  iiui 
published,  in  1876,  Haupt's  Theory  ofCmaikr- 
point  and  Fugite.  He  has  also  published  two 
collections,  'The  Church  and  Concert Orgssist' 
(1 882  and  1 885).  Eddy's  compositions  for  th« 
organ  are  in  the  classic  forms,  embiacingprdiides, 
canons,  and  fugues.  From  1 879  he  was  organist 
of  the  Fint  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  when 
he  conducted  the  Philharmonic  Vocal  Society  for 
some  years.  F.  h.  j. 

EDWARDS,  Hkmry  John,  bora  at  Barn- 
staple, Devon,  Fob.  24,  1854.  Wss  at  first  & 
pupil  of  his  father,  John  Edwards  (1808-94),  i 
distinguished  Devonshire  organist,  and  after- 
wardsstudiedin  London,  with  Stemdale  Bennett, 
Macfarren,  H.  C.  Banister,  and  G.  Cooper.  He 
took  the  degree  of  Mo&B.  at  Oxford  in  1876, 
and  proceeded  to  that  of  Mas.D.  in  1885.  In 
1886  he  succeeded  his  father  as  organist  of  Barn- 
staple Parish  Church  and  conductor  of  the  Easter 
Musical  Festival  Society.  In  1896  he  became 
conductor  of  the  Exeter  Oratorio  Society.  He 
has  done  fine  work  as  a  teacher  and  promoter 
of  musical  culture  in  the  west  of  England,  and 
among  his  compositions  are  many  wor^s  of 
earnest  aim  and  originality  of  idea,  althoqgii 
they  have  little  in  common  with  the  ultra-modern 
style  of  music  A  setting  of  Psalm  cxlv.  wasgiven 
at  Barnstaple  ;  an  oratorio,  '  The  Ascension/  at 
Exeter,  1888  ;  a  motet,  *  Praise  to  the  Holiest,' 
at  the  Hereford  Festival,  1891  ;  acanUta,  'The 
Epiphany,'  at  Barnstaple,  1891.  Two  more 
oratorios,  much  church  music,  songs,  part-aongi, 
etc.,  and  a  triumphal  march  played  at  the  Ttom- 
nade  Concerts  at  Coven t  Garden  in  1888,  may 
also  be  mentioned.     (BriL  Mus,  Biog.)     v* 

EDWARDS,  H.  Sutherland,  historian  and 
litterateur  ;  bom  at  Hendon,  Middlesex,  Sept  5, 
1829.  His  musical  works  comprise  Histinf  cf 
the  Opera  .  .  .  from  Monieverde  to  Verdi . . . 
2  vols.  (1862);  Ufe  of  Bossini  (1869);  Tkt 
Lyric  Drama  ...  2  vols.  (1881);  iJoowM,  a 
smaller  work,  for  Oreat  Musicians  series  (1881) ; 
Famous Fir8lBepr$aenUUions(lSS7);  TktPrim 
Donna,  2  vols.  (1 888).  Mr.  Edwards  has  passed 
much  time  abroad  as  special  correspondent,  and 
his  book  The  Bussians  ai  Horns  (1861)  oontaiDi 
many  notes  on  Russian  music  For  many 
years  he  acted  as  critic  to  the  St,  JasMs'f 
OazeUe,  «• 

EDWARDS,  Richard,  a  native  of  Somerset- 
shire, bom  about  1 623.  He  was  educated  under 
George  Etheridge,  '  one  of  the  most  excellent 
Tocal  and  instramental  musicians  in  England  '— 
of  whom,  however,  nothing  more  ia  known.  On 
May  11,  1640,  he  was  admitted  a  scholar  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  In  1547,  on 
the  foundation  of  Christ  Church  College,  ha 
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1)eoame  a  student  there,  and  in  the  same  year 
graduated  as  M.A.  In  1561  he  was  appointed 
.Master  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in 
succession  to  Richard  Bower.  He  was  admitted 
a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn  on  Nov.  25,  1564, 
and  at  Candlemas  following  (Feb.  2,  1565)  pro- 
duced a  play  thei-e,  acted  by  his  own  choir  boys, 
the  *  Children  of  the  Quene's  Chappell,'  for  which 
he  received  53s.  4d.  Edwards  was  the  compiler 
of  and  chief  contributor  to  the  collection  of 
poems  called  '  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices,' 
which  was  not,  however,  published  until  1576, 
ten  years  after  his  death.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  play  called  *  Palamon  and  Arcite '  acted 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Hall  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  Sept.  8,  1566.  This  per- 
formance so  pleased  Elizabeth  that  she  sent  for 
the  author  and  'gave  him  promise  of  reward.' 
Unless  however  this  promise  was  very  promptly 
fulfilled  it  must  have  been  profitless  to  Edwards, 
as  he  died  on  Oct.  8 1  following.  His  only  extant 
play  is  'Damon  and  Pithias'  published  1571. 
But  few  examples  of  his  skill  in  composition 
remain.  The  beautiful  part-song,  '  In  going  to 
my  naked  bed,'  has  been  coi^ecturally  assigned 
to  him  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and,  as  it  is  certain 
that  he  wrote  the  verses,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  he  also  composed  the  music,  but  there  is 
no  proof  of  it.  His  charming  little  poem  '  The 
Soul's  Knell,'  said  to  have  been  written  on  his 
death-bed,  ia  still  admired.  See  also  DicL  of 
NaL  Biog,  w.  H.  H. 

EEDE3I,  Jean  Baptiste  van  den,  was  born 
at  Qhent,  Dec.  26,  1842.  He  was  a  pupil  at 
the  Conservatoriums  of  Ghent  and  Brussels,  and 
at  the  latter  plaoe,  in  1869,  won  the  first  prize 
for  composition  with  a  cantata  called  'Fausts 
laatste  nacht'  Nine  years  later  he  succeeded 
Huberti  as  Director  of  the  Mons  Conservatoire. 
He  has  written  an  opera  '  Numance '  (produced 
at  Antwerp  in  1897),  several  oratorios,  viz, 
'Brutus,'  'Jacqueline  de  Bavi^re,'  'Jacob  van 
Artevelde,'  'Le  Jugement  dernier' ;  the  cantatas 
*  Het  Woud '  and  '  De  Wind ' ;  a  symphonic 
poem  called  *  La  lutte  an  XVI™«  siecle  * ;  a 
scherzo,  some  suites,  a  'Marche  des  esclaves,' 
etc.,  for  orchestra,  and  many  songs  and  part- 
songs.  H.  B. 

EGMONT.  Beethoven's  music  to  Goethe's 
tragedy  of  *  Egmont  * — an  Overture,  two  Soprano 
flongs,  four  Entr'actes,  Clara'sdeath,  a  melodram, 
and "a  Finale,  ten  numbers  in  all — is  op.  84,  and 
was  written  in  1809  and  1810,  the  overture 
apparently  last  of  alL  The  conclusion  of  the 
overture  is  identical  with  the  finale  to  the 
whole.  It  was  first  performed  on  May  24, 1 8 1 0, 
probably  in  private.  To  enable  the  music  to 
be  performed  independently  of  the  play,  verses 
have  been  written  with  the  view  of  connecting 
the  movements,  in  Germany  by  MosengeU 
and  Bernays,  and  in  England  by  William 
Bartholomew.  o. 

EHLERT,  LuDWio,  bom  at  Eonigsberg,  Jan. 
VOL.  I 


13,  1825,  pianist  and  composer,   but  chiefly 
known  as  a  cultivated  critic  and  litterateur. 

ge  studied  under  Mendelssohn  at  the  Leipzig 
nservatoriumin  1845,  and  after  further  studies 
in  Vienna,  settled  in  Berlin  in  1850.  For  some 
years  he  stayed  in  Italy,  directing  the  Societk 
Cherubini  in  Florence,  up  to  1869,  where  he 
taught  for  two  years  at  Tausig's  school  in  Berlin, 
subsequently  going  to  Moiningen  as  teacher  to 
the  Ducal  court,  and  finally  to  Wiesbaden,  where 
he  died  from  an  apoplectic  seizure,  Jan.  4, 1884.] 
His  BrUfe  Uber  Musik  (Berlin,  1859)  contain 
notices  of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Wagner,  Weber,  Schubert,  Chopin,  Berlioz,  and 
Meyerbeer,  which,  without  being  technical,  are 
often  happily  characteristic.  These  have  been 
translated  into  English  by  F.  R.  Ritter  (Boston, 
U.S.,  1870).  Still  more  valuable  are  hit 
Romische  Tage,  1867,  and  Aus  den  TonvoeU 
(1877),  containing  his  latest  contributions  to 
the  Deutsche  Rundschau^  etc.  HIb  composi- 
tions are  ambitious,  and  embrace  overtures  to 
'Hafiz'  and  'The  Winter's  Tale,'  a  'Spring 
Symphony ' — ^performed  with  success  at  Berlin 
and  Leipzig;  a  'Requiem  fiir  ein  Kind,'  re- 
peatedly  performed  with  success;  a  Sonata 
romantique,  Lieder,  etc.  M.  o.  o. 

EHRLICH,  Alfred  Hsinbioh,  an  eminent 
pianist,  critic  and  author,  was  born  at  Vienna 
on  Oct.  5,  1822.  He  came  of  an  Hungarian 
stock  and  early  showed  great  musical  talent.  He 
studied  the  pianoforte  under  Henselt,  Booklet 
and  Thalberg,  and  Sechter  was  his  master  in 
composition.  After  a  longish  stay  in  Bucharest, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  music,  he  was  called 
to  Hanover  as  Court-pianist  to  King  George  V. 
Here  he  lived  several  years  and  ei^joyed  aposition 
of  great  respect,  both  for  his  musical  gifts 
and  for  his  high  character.  He  took  a  keen 
interest  in  current  events,  and  acted  as  political 
correspondent  to  the  Allgemeine  Zeilung,  He 
spent  the  years  1855-57  at  Wiesbaden,  London 
and  Frankfort-on-Maine,  and  finally  settled  in 
Berlin  in  1862.  He  taught  the  piano  at  the 
Stern  Conservatorium  from  1864  to  1872,  and 
again  from  1886  to  1898,  and  also  had  many 
private  pupils,  of  whom  Felix  Dreyschock  is 
perhaps  the  best  known.  He  received  the  title 
of  Professor  in  1875.  He  has  written  several 
works  for  the  piano,  e.g,  *  Concertstiick  in 
Ungarischer  Weise,'  'Lebensbilder,'  Variations 
on  an  original  Theme,  etc;  but  he  is  more 
widely  known  as  a  first-rate  critic  and  writer 
about  music  He  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  Berliner  TageblaU,  Die  Gegenwart,  and  Die 
neue  Berliner  Musikzeitung  as  musical  critic; 
he  has  written  novels,  in  which  music  plays  an 
important  part,  and  many  monographs  on  musical 
and  sesthetic  questions,  amongst  which  Lebene* 
kunet  und  KunsUeben,  Kunsi  und  JETandtoerk, 
and  Die  Musik-Aesthetik  in  ihrer  Bnttoiekelung 
von  Kant  bis  auf  die  Gegenioart  are  perhaps  the 
chief.    He  writes  with  considerable  humour,  and 
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has  a  renur^ble  intight  into  the  principles 
underlying  beauty  of  sound  and  form.    H.  B^. 

£IB£N8CHt)TZ,  Ilona,  eminent  pianist, 
bom  at  Budapest,  May  8,  1878,  made  her  first 
appearanoe  as  a  child  of  six  at  Vienna,  and 
trayelled  in  Russia,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  etc.  until  she  was  ten  years  old,  study- 
ing during  part  of  that  time,  and  until  1885, 
at  the  Vienna  Consenratorium  with  Professor 
Hans  Schmitt.  She  studied  at  Frankfort  with 
Madame  Schumann  for  four  years,  and  after 
playing  to  Bubinstein,  Liszt,  and  many  other 
musical  notabilities,  her  career  as  a  mature  artist 
began  in  1890,  when  she  played  at  one  of  the 
Gilrzenioh  Ck)noerts  at  Cologne ;  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus  and  the  Bichter  Concerts  in  Vienna 
followed  next,  and  on  Jan.  12,  1891,  she  made 
her  first  appearanoe  in  Elngland  at  a  Monday 
Popular  Ck)noert,  playing  Schimiann's  '^udes 
Symphoniques,'  and  in  Beethoyen's  sonata  in 
A  for  piano  and  violonoello  with  PiattL  Her 
success  was  emphatic,  and  until  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Carl  Derenburg  in  1902,  she  was  one 
of  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  all  the  pianists 
that  came  regularly  before  the  London  public 
Her  charming  individuality  of  style,  in  which 
an  ardent,  impulsive  nature  was  united  with 
the  highest  artistic  ideals,  and  a  true  reverence 
for  all  that  is  great  in  music,  makes  her  a  most 
interesting  interpreter  of  music  of  all  schools  ; 
and  the  fact  of  her  long  friendship  with  Brahms, 
whose  unbroken  intimacy  she  enjoyed  from  1891 
till  hiB  death,  gives  to  her  performances  of  hii 
later  works  an  authority  to  which  very  few 
players  can  lay  daim.  M. 

EICHBEBG,  Julius,  bom  at  Dtisseldorf, 
June  18,  1824,  came  of  a  musical  family,  and 
received  Ids  first  instruction  from  his  father. 
When  but  seven  years  old  he  played  the  violin 
acceptably.  Begular  teachers  were  employed 
for  him  after  he  had  reached  his  eighth  year, 
among  them  Julius  Bietz,  from  whom  he  received 
lessons  in  harmony.  In  1848  Eichberg  entered 
the  Conservatoire  at  Brussels,  then  under  the 
direction  of  Fetis,  and  graduated  in  1845  with 
first  prizes  for  violin-playing  and  composition. 
He  was  then  appointed  a  professor  in  the  Con- 
servatoire at  Geneva,  where  he  remained  eleven 
years.  In  1857  he  went  to  New  York,  and  two 
years  later  to  Boston,  where  he  died  Jan.  18, 
1898.  He  was  director  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
Boston  Museum  for  seven  years,  beginning  in 
1859,  and  in  1867  established  the  Boston  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  which  enjoyed  in  the  United 
States  a  high  reputation,  especially  for  the 
excellence  of  its  violin  school.  Eichberg's  com- 
positions are  many  and  in  various  forms,  for 
solo  voices,  chorus,  violin,  string  quartet,  piano- 
forte, etc  He  prepared  several  text-books  and 
oollections  of  studies  for  the  violin,  and  collec- 
tions of  vocal  exercises  and  studies  for  the  use 
of  youths  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  public 
schools.     Eichberg's  operettas  were  very  suc- 


cessful He  produced  four — *Tha  Doctor  of 
Alcantara,'  <The  Rose  of  Tyrol,'  'The  Two 
Cadis,'  and  *  A  Night  in  Rome'         f.  h.  j. 

EIGHT-FOOT  pitch  (or  tone)  is  a  term  em- 
ployed to  denote  that  the  pitch  of  the  stop  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  open  diapason  and 
kindred  open  stops  of  ground  tone  upon  l^e 
manuals,  the  lowest  (CC)  pipes  of  which  ap- 
inroach  eight  feet  in  length.  When  the  pipea 
of  a  stop  are  of  only  half  the  true  open  tcma 
length,  and  stopped  at  the  top  to  proiduoe  the 
octave  below,  the  distinguishing  term  tone  is 
used — e,g.  stopped  diapason,  8  f^  tone,     t.  k. 

EILEEN  AROON,  or  Eobik  Adaib.  AD 
Irish  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  words  of 
the  Irish  song  of  '  Eibhlin  a  ruin '  were  writteo 
by  Carrol  O'Daly  about  the  year  1385  or  138€. 
His  death  is  chronicled  by  all  the  natire  an- 
nalists as  having  occurred  in  the  winto-  of 
1404-5.  His  name,  Carrol,  has  incorrectly  been 
translated  Charles  and  Gerald,  but  he  was  cer- 
tainly a  singer  of  repute,  as  the  annaUsts  style 
him  'chief  eompoBer  of  Ireland,  and  mmsieal 
doctor  of  the  county  of  Coreomroe  *  (Co.  Clare). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  words  were  writfaat 
before  the  year  1400.  Shakespeare  alludes  to 
it — quoting  the  famous  thrice-repeated  'Duo- 
dame,'  which  occurs  in  the  song — and  in  '  Corio- 
lanus'  he  quotes  'a  hundred  thousand  welcomes ' 
— the  original  phrase  first  occurring  in  the  last 
verse  of  '  EibhUn  a  ruin ' — now  a  common  Irish 
salutation :  '  Cead  mile  failtc* 

As  now  known,  the  tune  was  taken  down  by 
Cornelius  Lyons,  harper  to  the  Earl  of  Antrim 
in  1702-3,  and  Denis  Hampson  introduced  it 
into  Scotland  in  1714-15.  It  was  first  printed 
in  1 721,  and  again  by  Neale,  of  Dublin,  in  1 727. 
Its  popularity  in  England  dates  from  1729, 
when  it  was  sung  in  Charles  Coffey's  '  B^gar's 
Wedding '  (first  performed  in  Dublin  in  1728), 
a  ballad  opera  played  in  London  during  tiiat 
year  at  Drury  Lane  and  the  Haymarket,  and  in 
two  rival  booths  at  Bartholomew  Fair  (Money's 
History  of  Bartholomew  Fair). 

A  parody  on  the  original  song  was  written  in 
1784,  commemorating  the  visit  of  Robin  Adair, 
an  Irish  M.P.,  to  Puckstown,  near  Artane,  Go. 
Dublin.     It  commences : — 

Tou're  welcome  to  Pnckstowa, 
Robin  Adair. 

The  date  of  this  parody  can  easily  be  proved, 
as  Bobin  himself  died  in  1 787.  It  becameTeiy 
popular  and  soon  wandered  to  Scotland— set  to 
the  tune  as  adopted  by  Moore — ^but  in  the  iScoteh 
printed  versions  in  The  Lark  (1765)  the  Irish 
plaoe-name  '  Puckstown '  appears  as  '  Paxton.' 
Meantime,  the  original  Irish  song,  in  a  pho- 
netic version,  was  sung  in  the  Dublin  theatres 
from  1781  to  1741,  and  it  was  in  this  form  it 
was  heard  by  Handel  during  his  Irish  visit.  In 
1743,  at  the  benefit  of  Thomas  Lowe  the  great 
English  tenor  in  Dublin,  Mrs.  Storer  sang  it 
phonetically,  and  the  same  version  was  subss- 
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quently  sang  by  Tendncoi  and  Leoni  The 
original  Irish  '  Tiooh  &idh  (me)  no'n  bhfanfaidh 
tu/  given  as  'Duooa  tn  no'n  vonatu/  was  the 
source  of  Shakespeare's  *  Ducdame.' 

The  Scotch  version  of  'Bobin  Adair'  was 
written  by  Lady  Caroline  Keppel  in  1758  or 
1754,  and  was  sung  by  Tenducoi  (after  the  Irish 
version)  at  Ranelagh  in  1762.  Lady  Caroline 
was  married  to  Bobert  Adair  in  Feb.  1758,  and 
the  Irish  hero  of  the  Scotch  version  died  in  1790. 
The  Irish  version  held  its  own  ground,  and  was 
set  by  Haydn  for  Thomson  in  1808,  being  used 
by  Moore,  four  years  later,  for  *  Erin,  the  tear 
and  the  smile,'  in  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Irish 
Melodies.' 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  generally 
received  version  of  the  Scotch  'Robin  Adair' 
was  popularised  by  Braham  in  the  years 
1811-18,  the  music  being  arranged  by  Wm. 
Reeve ;  the  singer  was  probably  responsible 
for  the  *  Scotch  Snap'  in  each  line  of  the 
refrain,  a  device  which,  uncharacteristic  though 
it  be,  was  adopted  by  Boieldleu  in  <La  Dame 
Blanche.'  w.  H.  o.  F. 

EDT  FESTE  BURG.  Luther's  version  of 
Fbalm  xlvi  The  hymn  was  probably  written  at 
Ooburg,  1580  ;  the  tune  seems  to  have  appeared 
first  tn  '  Psalmen  und  geistliche  Lieder,'  Stras- 
burg,  Wolfgang  Eophl,  probably  1538.  The 
form  of  the  tune  now  in  use  is  that  given  by 
Sebastian  Bach  in  various  cantatas,  especially 
in  that  called  by  the  name  of  the  hymn,  '  In 
Festo  Reformationis '  (Bach-Oesellschaft»  xviiL 
Ho.  80),  and  differs  somewhat  from  Luther's 
original  The  words  have  also  been  modernised. 
We  give  both  words  and  melody  in  their  first 
shape  from  von  Winterfeld's  LtUher'M  detUache 
geiiliehe  Lieder, 


Wbi1m-U   bvrg  lat   vna     •     «   OoM, 
Br   hUfltuwfnu   «w  aU     •     ar  aotk 


Mn   fv  •  t«   vchr   mid       yni     •     •     fn. 


The  tune  has  been  used  as  the  foundation  of 
various  pieces  of  music,  such  as  Bach's  cantata 
just  referred  to ;  the  Finale  of  Mendelssohn's 
'  Reformation  Symphony ' ;  a  Fest-ouvertiire  by 
O.  Nioolai ;  an  overture  by  Raff ;  and  Wagner's 
*  Kaisermarsoh. '  It  is  also  largely  employed  by 
Meyerbeer  in  '  Les  Huguenots.'  o. 

EISTEDDFOD  (Welsh,  '  a  sitting  of  learned 


men ').  These  musical  and  literary  feetivaU  and 
competitions  originated  in  the  triennial  assembly 
of  the  Welsh  bards  usually  held  at  Aberffraw, 
the  royal  seat  of  the  Princes  of  North  Wales 
and  Anglesey,  at  Dynevor  in  South  Wales,  and 
at  Mathravael,  Merionethshire,  forthe  regulation 
of  poetry  and  music,  for  the  conferring  of  de- 
grees, and  electing  to  the  chair  of  the  Eistedd- 
fod. The  antiquity  of  this  ceremony  is  very 
high,  mention  being  made  of  an  Eisteddfod  in 
the  7th  century  at  which  King  Cadwaladr  pre- 
sided. Those  bards  only  who  acquired  thedegree 
of  *  Pencerdd '  (chief  minstrel)  were  authorised 
to  teach,  and  the  presiding  bard  was  called 
Bardd  Cadeiriawg — the  bard  of  the  chair — be- 
cause after  election  he  was  installed  in  a  magni- 
ficent chair,  and  was  decorated  with  a  silver  or 
gold  chain,  which  he  wore  on  his  breast  as  a 
badge  of  office.  His  emoluments  from  fees  were 
considerable.  Persons  desiring  to  take  degrees 
in  music  were  presented  to  the  Eisteddfod  by 
a  Pencerdd,  who  vouched  for  their  fitness,  the 
candidates  being  required  to  pass  through  a 
noviciate  of  three  years,  and  to  study  for  farther 
several  periods  of  three  years  before  advancement 
to  each  of  the  three  higher  degrees.  It  is  now 
difficult  to  define  the  status  of  the  titles  con- 
ferred, but  they  cannot  be  considered  more  than 
historic^  names  or  complimentary  distinctions, 
often  bestowed  by  the  Eisteddfodau  upon  persons 
who  had  but  little  knowledge  of  music.  After 
being  discontinued  for  some  time  the  Eistedd- 
fodau  appear  to  have  been  revived  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  IV.,  Henry  VIL,  Henry  VIIL,  and 
Elizabeth.  In  1450  what  has  been  called  '  The 
great  Eisteddfod  of  Carmarthen,'  was  held  in 
that  town,  with  the  king's  sanction ;  and  an- 
other meeting  was  held  in  South  Wales  in 
Henry  VII.'s  reign,  of  which  no  records  are 
preserved.  In  1523,  at  Caerwys,  Flintshire,  an 
Eisteddfod  was  held,  at  which  many  eminent 
men  were  present ;  and  on  May  26,  1567,  there 
was  another  at  the  same  place,  under  a  commission 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Still  more  memor- 
able was  the  congress  at  Bewpyr  Castle  in  1 681, 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Richard  Bassett.  In 
1771  the  Qwyneddigion,  a  society  established 
in  London  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Welsh 
language,  promoted  several  of  these  meetings  in 
North  Wales ;  and  in  1 819  the  Cambrian  Sodety 
held  a  great  Eisteddfod  at  Carmarthen,  at  which 
the  Bi^op  of  St.  David's  presided.  Mr.  John 
Parry,  who  was  a  chief  promoter  of  this  society, 
and  its  registrar,  edited  the  Welsh  melodies  for 
it,  and  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  a  concert 
was  given  to  him  at  Freemasons'  Hall  on  May 
24, 1826,  at  which  Miss  Stephens,  Braham,  Mori, 
Lindley,  and  others  assisted,  followed  by  a 
dinner,  at  which  Lord  Clive  presided.  In  later 
years  the  revival  of  these  meetings  was  promoted 
by  Sir  Beigamin'Hall  (afterwards  Lord  lianover) ; 
and  at  one  of  them,  held  in  1828  at  Denbigh, 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  was  present,  and  Pir  Edward 
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Mostyn  president  The  EiateddfodaQ  are  now 
annually  held  at  several  places  in  or  out  of  the 
Principality,  the  leading  Welsh  musicians  taking 
part  in  the  concerts,  which  usually  follow  the 
competitions  for  the  prizes.  There  is  no  special 
day  for  holding  the  Eisteddfod,  hut  according 
to  an  ancient  regulation  the  meeting  is  not  con- 
sidered 'legal'  unless  it  he  proclaimed  at  a 
'Gorsedd'  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day  beforehand. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  Eisteddfodau  are  no 
longer  *  national,'  except  that  they  have  re- 
tained or  revived  some  of  the  quaint  formalities 
which  marked  the  ancient  meetings.      o.  M. 

EITNEB,  Robert,  bom  at  Breslau,  Oct  22, 
1882,  now  living  in  Berlin ;  founder  in  1868 
of  the  Gesellschaft  fiir  Musikforschung,  editor 
of  and  contributor  to  the  valuable  historical 
periodical  MonaUhefU  fUr  MusikffesehichU,  He 
edited  a  Veneichnisa  neuer  Ausgaben  alter 
MuMkwerke  ,  ,  .  bis  zwn  Jahre  1800  (Berlin, 
1871),  which,  though  singularly  defective  as  re- 
gards the  English^  School,  is  a  useful  catalogue. 
More  recently  he  edited,  in  ooi^junction  with 
Haberl,  Langerberg,  and  C.  F.  Pohl,  a  valuable 
Bibliographie  der  Mttsik'Sammeltoerke  aUs  16, 
und  17.  Jahrhunderts  (Berlin,  1877).  [The 
most  important  of  his  publications  is  the  Qusllen- 
Lexikon  (begun  1900,  still  in  progress),  a  work 
which,  though  not  absolutely  fatdtless,  marks 
a  great  advance,  in  trustworthiness  of  informa- 
tion, over  anything  else  of  the  kind.  Eitner 
has  edited  ^weelinck's  oigan  works,  and  other 
things  for  the  Maatschappg  tot  bevordering  der 
Toonkunst  (see  Verkinioino).]  His  papers 
on  Peter  Sweelinck  (Berlin,  1870)  and  Arnold 
Schlick  are  of  importance.  f.  o. 

ELECTRIC,  and  ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC, 
ACTION.     See  Organ. 

ELEGY  (A«7oj).  In  its  original  sense  a 
poem  always  of  a  sad  and  touching  character, 
and  generally  commemorative  of  some  lamented 
decease («.^.  Gray's  'Elegy');  subsequently  such 
a  poem  with  music ;  and  still  more  recently  a 
piece  of  music  inspired  by  the  same  feeling  and 
suggested  by  a  like  occasion,  but  without  poem, 
or  any  words  whatever.  The  elegy  has  taken 
many  musical  forms ;  that  of  the  vocal  solo, 
duet,  trio,  quartet,  etc.,  with  or  without  ac- 
companiment ;  of  the  instrumental  solo  for  the 
violin,  pianoforte,  or  other  instrument,  and  of 
the  concerted  piece  for  stringed  or  other  instru- 
ments. One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  first  class  extant  is  Beethoven's  quartet  in 
memory  of  the  deceased  wife  of  his  friend  Baron 
Pasqualati  (*  Elegischer  Gesang,'  op.  118).  In 
the  score  of  Handel's  <  Saul '  the  lament  of  the 
Israelites  over  the  king  and  Jonathan  is  entitled 
'Elegy.'  Of  the  second  we  have  Dussek's 
*iXig\Q  harmonique'  on  the  death  of  Prince 
Louis   Ferdinand   of  Prussia,   for  piano  solo. 

I  H<  omits  all  in«ition  of  tb«  eoUMtlona  of  BMiurd  (IMl),  Boro* 
jm),  and  Arnold  (17W).  m  wvU  m  MorloT't  'Trivmpli  ot  Oriaaa' 


Better  known  than  either  9f  these  to  tiie  moden 
concert-goer  is  Ernst's  'Elegie'  for  riolinnb 
with  piano  accompaniment  Of  the  third  cUb 
a  better  instance  can  hardly  be  cited  than 
Sullivan's  overture  '  In  Memoriam,'  which  is  in 
truth  an  elegy  on  the  composer's  father.  [Stu- 
ford's  setting  of  Walt  Whitman's  'Elegise  Ode,' 
op.  21 ,  and  his  <  EUegiac  Symphony'  in  D  miner, 
may  also  be  referred  to  as  especially  appropmtt 
examples  of  the  musical  expression  suggested  by 
the  word.]  J.  h. 

ELEVENTH,  Chord  of  thi.  The  mim 
given  to  a  choitl  built  up  from  the  dominant 
root,  by  a  series  of  super-inaposed  thirda  [See 
Day.  ]  A  common  form  of  it  occurs  in  the  sewnd 
inversion  with  the  ninth  minor,  and  with  the 
root  and  third  omitted. 

ELFORD,  Richard,  was  educated  ss  a  chor- 
ister in  Lincoln  CathedraL  His  voice  changiog 
to  a  fine  counter-tenor  he  became  a  memher  d 
the  choir  of  Durham  CathedraL  About  the 
commencement  of  the  18  th  centoiy  he  came  to 
London,  and  was  engaged  as  a  singer  at  tite 
theatre.  On  August  2,  1 702,  he  was  swom-m  u 
a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  a  place  being 
created  expressly  for  him.  He  also  obtaiiwl 
the  appointments  of  vicar-choral  of  St  FmI's 
Cathedral  and  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
After  a  few  years  he  withdrew  from  the  stige, 
on  which  he  had  never  been  successfnl,  owing  to 
his  ungainly  figure  and  awkward  action.  Wd- 
don,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  book  of  his 
*  Divine  Harmony '  (six  solo  anthems  composed 
expressly  for  Elford^  and  Dr.  Croft,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Muaioa  Sacm^  speak  in  high  tenu 
of  Elford's  voice  and  singing.  He  died  Oct 
2V,  1714.  w.  H.  H. 

ELGAR,  Sir  Edward,  bom  at  Broadheath, 
near  Worcester,  June  2,  1867,  is  the  eldest  sur- 
viving son  of  W.  H.  Elgar  of  Worcester,  who 
held  the  post  of  organist  of  St  Geoigc's  Romw 
Catholic  Church  in  that  city  for  thirty-seren 
years,  was  also  a  good  violinist,  and  started  a  sim5- 
cessful  music-selling  business.  Both  father  sod 
son  at  different  times  played  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  Three  Choir  Festivals.  Until  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age,  Edward  Elgar  was  at  school  ^ 
Littleton  House,  near  Worcester,  and  often  acted 
as  assistant  to  his  father  at  the  organ.  It  was 
intended  to  send  him  to  Leipzig  for  musicil 
study,  but  the  plan  proved  to  be  impossible, 
happdy  for  the  youngcompoeer'scareer.  Scarcely 
ever  can  there  have  been  a  less  strictly  ordered 
musical  education  than  his,  or  one  that  g»^^ 
many  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
various  sorts  of  music.  From  boyhood  he  had 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Worcester  Glee 
Club,  and  as  the  society's  plans  included  occa- 
sional instrumental  meetings,  whereat  Elgar  w>J 
accustomed  to  lead  the  orchestra,  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  music  of  CorelU  and  Haydn, 
as  well  as  of  the  masterpieces  among  £ngliu 
glees.     In  1877  he  visited  London  and  took  • 
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^ort  coarse  of  yiolin  lessons  firom  Mr.  Pollitzer, 
these  being  the  last  actual  lessons  he  ever  had. 
No  doubt  his  receptive  nature  profited  by  every 
means  open  to  it ;  we  hear  of  his  playing  the 
bassoon  in  a  wind-instrument  quintet,  and  writ« 
ing  much  musio  for  the  combination.  For  five 
years  from  1879  he  held  the  post  of  bandmaster 
at  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  members  of 
the  band  being  the  attendants  of  the  institution. 
Accident  provided  him  with  a  strange  assortment 
of  instruments,  in  writing  and  arranging  for 
which  he  came  to  know  the  capabilities  of  each 
in  a  peculiarly  intimate  way.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  his  sense  of  orchestral  colouring 
was  developed  by  such  experiences  as  have  been 
mentioned.  B^des  practising  his  art  in  and 
near  Worcester,  £lgar  was  a  member  of  Stockley's 
orchestra  at  Birmingham,  where,  on  Dec  13, 
1883,  an  Intermezzo  by  the  young  composer  was 
played  with  much  success.  In  the  previous  year 
he  had  visited  Leipzig,  staying  for  three  weeks  ; 
it  was  also  in  1882  that  he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor of  the  Worcester  Amateur  Instrumental 
Society,  and  wrote  analyses  for  its  programmes. 
In  1885  he  beoame  organist  of  St.  George's 
Church,  in  succession  to  his  father,  and  composed 
much  music  for  the  service  of  the  Roman  ChurcK 
Upon  his  marriage  in  1889,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  London,  but,  being  unable  to  obtain 
a  hearing,  or  any  kind  of  encouragement  from 
publishers  or  concert-managers,  he  withdrew  in 
1891  to  Malvern,  where,  for  some  years  more, 
he  lived  the  humdrum  life  of  a  local  profes- 
sional musician,  teaching  and  conducting  as 
opportunity  arose.  In  1904  he  removed  to 
Hereford.  His  *  Froissart  *  overture  was  given 
at  the  Worcester  Festival  of  1890,  but  under 
conditions  not  the  most  favourable,  since  the 
Shire  Hall  was  too  small  for  the  heavy  orches- 
tration of  the  work.  It  was  not  until  the 
Korth  Staffordshire  Festival  of  1896  that  his 
name  was  realised  as  one  of  those  claiming  a 
place  among  the  great  composers.  His  '  Scenes 
firom  the  Saga  of  King  Olaf^'  set  to  Longfellow's 
words,  with  additions  by  H.  A.  Acworth,  CLE., 
was  produced  at  Hanley  and  made  a  remarkable 
success.  By  this  time,  among  his  more  import- 
ant works,  <The  BUck  Knight'  (1893^  and 
'Scenes  from  the  Bavarian  Highlands'  (1896) 
had  been  given  by  the  Worcester  Festival  Choral 
Society,  and  a  short  oratorio,  '  The  Light  of  Life' 
(Lux  Christi)  was  performed  at  the  Worcester 
Festival  of  1896.  In  the  next  four  years,  while 
repetitions  were  occasionally  given  of  the  works 
already  mentioned,  several  new  works  won  the 
general  appreciation  of  musicians,  and  placed 
Elgar's  name  high  among  national  composers. 
Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee  (1897)  sug- 
gested an  '  Imperial  March '  and  a  cantata,  'The 
Banner  of  St.  Qeorge ' ;  and  the  year  1899  saw 
the  production  of  two  compositions  which  stand 
in  the  highest  rank :  the  orchestral  variations  on 
an  original  theme  were  produced  at  a  Riohter 


Concert,  June  19,  1899,  and  at  the  Norwich 
Festival  of  the  same  year  the  cycle  of  *Sea 
Pictures '  was  sung  by  Miss  Clara  Butt.  In  both 
works  it  was  abundantly  evident  that  Elgar  had 
reached  a  very  high  point,  having  acquired  easy 
mastery  over  every  imaginable  orchestral  device, 
and  attained  to  so  marked  an  individuality  of 
expression  that  henceforth  musicians  would  be 
able  to  recognise  certain  qualities  as  his  own. 
The  variations  have  a  very  original  design, 
in  that  they  constitute  an  enigma,  a  certain 
theme  (not  yet  revealed),  being  capable  of  as- 
sociation with  the  actual  theme  of  the  variations. 
More  than  this,  each  variation  is  intended  to 
stand  for  the  musical  portrait  of  one  of  the  com- 
poser's friends,  and  extremely  beautiful  and 
characteristic  many  of  them  are,  whether  or  not 
they  resemble  the  persons  portrayed.  In  the 
songs,  a  fine  taste  for  poetry  is  displayed,  and 
the  skill  with  which  the  natural  accent  of  the 
words  is  reflected  in  the  musicis  very  remarkable. 
The  invention  of  the  themes  is  strikingly  fresh, 
and  their  treatment  almost  always  felicitous. 
One  thing  which  the  composer  has  made  his  own, 
is  the  substitution  of  a  minor  tonic  harmony  at 
the  end  of  a  cadence  where  everything  seems  to 
point  to  a  major  close  ;  it  has  by  no  means  come 
to  be  a  mannerism  with  him,  but  its  use  at  the 
end  of  each  verse  of  *  Where  Corals  Lie '  (No.  4 
of  the  set  of  songs  already  mentioned),  and  at 
the  end  of  the  chorus,  'Daughter  of  Ancient 
Kings,'  in  the  Coronation  Ode,  gives  to  both 
passages  an  especial  charm. 

The  mark  made  by  the  songs  and  the  varia- 
tions was  so  emphatic  that  the  decision  of  the 
Birmingham  Festival  Committee  for  1900  to  ask 
Elgar  for  a  longer  work,  to  occupy  a  whole  morn- 
ing, was  amply  justified.  Newman's  great  poem, 
'The  Dream  of  Gerontius,'  naturally  appealed  to 
him  strongly  as  a  Catholic ;  and  nowhere  could  a 
moresympathetioatmospherehave  been  imagined 
for  its  first  performance  than  Birmingham,  where 
such  a  work  would  have  the  support  of  the  Ora- 
torians,  as  well  as  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
being  conducted  by  Richter.  No  one  who  studies 
the  score  could  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the 
scheme  was  adopted  in  the  manner  usual  with 
a  *  commissioned '  work  ;  the  poem  had  been 
for  years  in  Elgar 's  mind,  and  no  doubt  many 
of  the  musical  ideas  had  taken  shape  long  before 
he  was  asked  to  write.  Perhaps  the  great 
expectations  of  all  the  musical  world  were  a  bar 
to  the  complete  success  of  the  work ;  but,  judged, 
as  it  seemed,  exclusively  on  its  merits,  it  did  not 
at  first  appear  to  be  an  advance  on  what  the 
composer  hod  previously  done.  The  poignant 
expression  of  the  dying  utterances  of  Gerontius, 
the  solemnity  of  the  death-scene  and  the  com- 
mendatory words  of  the  priest ;  the  ethereal 
atmosphere  of  the  opening  of  the  second  part, 
the  treatment  of  the  voice  of  the  disembodied 
spirit,  and  above  all,  the  exquisitely  tender 
strains  sung  by  the  angel, — all  these  were  fiilly 
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realised;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  hymn  'Praise 
to  the  Holiest '  is  the  real  climax  of  the  poem, 
it  seemed  to  many  hearers  that  there  was  in  its 
treatment  a  want  of  the  cumulative  power  which 
some  other  masters  have  attained,  and  which 
would  have  brought  into  the  whole  work  a 
unity  and  a  sublimity  which  it  was  not  felt  to 
possess.  Its  reception  by  the  public  and  press 
was  scarcely  enthusiastic,  although  quite  favour- 
able. The  composer  received  the  degree  of  Mus.  D. 
at  Cambridge  on  Nov.  22  of  the  same  year. 

A  new  period  of  £lgar*s  life  began  with  the 
performance  of  *  Qerontiua  *  at  the  Niederrhein- 
ische  Fest  in  May  1902,  of  course  in  a  Grerman 
translation ;  at  tiie  dose  of  the  festival,  Herr 
Richard  Strauss  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
complimented  the  composer  so  highly  that  even 
the  English  musical  public  was  moved  by  such 
an  unheard-of  tribute  from  abro€ul ;  and  at  the 
subsequent  performances  of  the  oratorio  at  the 
Sheffield  and  Worcester  Festivals  of  the  same 
year,  the  attendance  on  both  occasions  was  so 
large  that  the  timidity  of  the  commonplace 
concert-givers  of  the  metropolis  was  overcome, 
and  several  performances  of  the  work  have 
already  taken  place  in  London.  The  first  was 
at  the  Westminster  (Roman  Catholic)  Cathedral 
on  June  6,  1903 ;  and  an  experiment  of  unusual 
interest  was  tried  in  March  1904,  when  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  was  given  over  for  three  days 
to  an  'Elgar  Festival,'  at  which  were  brought 
forward  the  most  important  of  his  miscellaneous 
works,  and  a  new  overture,  *  In  the  South,'  op. 
50,  a  work  of  very  remarkable  beauty,  besides 
'Gterontius'  and  'The  Apostles.' 

The  Coronation  of  King  Edward  YII.  gave 
Elgar  new  opportunities.  A  couple  of  military 
marches,  called  '  Pomp  and  Circumstance,'  were 
played  for  the  first  time  at  the  Promenade 
Concert  of  Oct.  22,  1901.  The  trio  of  the 
second  of  the  pair  was  built  on  a  tune  of  such 
breadth  and  generally  attractive  quality  that 
its  swing  was  irresistible  ;  in  spite  of  the  objec- 
tions of  some  musicians  to  it  on  the  score  of  its 
immediate  appeal  to  hearers  of  every  class,  its 
success  was  phenomenal,  and  in  setting  A.  C. 
Benson's  'Coronation  Ode'  for  a  performance  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  (put  off  by  reason  of  the 
King's  illness),  this  tune  became  the  climax  of 
the  composition. 

'The  Apostles,'  produced  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1903,  is  ostensibly  but  a  portion 
(parts  I.  and  II.)  of  a  sort  of  trilogy  which  is 
to  culminate  in  a  third  section,  dealing  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  would 
therefore  be  unfair  to  blame  it  for  any  want  of 
climax  or  even  for  any  eccentricity  of  design, 
since  all  may  be  made  logical  when  the  third 
part  completes  the  whole.  It  is  perhaps  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that,  after  the  compliments  paid 
the  composer  by  the  most  advanced  of  modem 
German  composers,  and  the  adverse  opinion 
passed  by  some  superior  persons  upon  the  '  Pomp 


and  Circumstanoe '  tune,  the  composer  should 
have  adopted  an  ultra-modern  style  in  this 
oratorio,  and  that  it  should  be  found  so  strange 
by  some  hearers  as  to  call  for  censure. 

The  composer  received  the  honour  of  kni^t- 
hood  in  1904. 

The  list  of  Elgar's  works  is  not  easy  to 
arrange  in  order,  as  the  system  of  opus-numbers 
has  not  been  carefully  followed,  some  of  the  num- 
bers having  been  only  filled  up  provisionally: — 

1.  BomuM*.  Tin.  and  onh. 

5.  MotoU.  one  pabUdied  ('  Ay  V«ran  % 
8.  AUcgntto.  Tin.  Md  pi.  m. 

4.  Hitm  PiaoM,  ThL  and  pL  (1). 

6.  Two  Bono. 

6.  WlndoSntot (MB.). 

7.  BcTlllana,  ordh. 
a  String  QtiMrtei  (MS.). 


a  Sonata.  Tin.  and  pL  (MB.). 
"  HirM  Piaoe^  for  «»^di.  (MiurailKa,  1 
Oontnata,— the  GaTotU  1700  *  ISOO). 


IL  Sormun  Corda,  for  atrtngs,  ti 
19L  Salut  d'amoor.  Tin.  and  pC 
IS.  Two  Pleooa,  Tin.  and  pC 

14.  Organ  Volnntarias  {maj). 

15.  TwoPlflo«(ChanMnd«NQitaadGliaBMada1btin),teTlk 

and  pt,  rabaaqnentty  aoond  lor  anaU  orch. 

16.  Three  Songi. 

17.  lAa4fflfliraea»inoroaaadagaimforTln. 

18.  O  Happy  Byea.  pait^mg. 

19.  Fmiwart.  conoert-OTertota. 

90.  Serenade  for  atrint^d  onk. 

91.  Mlunet  for  pi 
91 

9S.  Spanlah  Sereoad«b  dtutvm  aud  onk. 


The  Blaek  Knl^t,  eantata. 

Two  three'put  aonga.  female  ebdr.  wllh  tIb. 

Orohaetrated  In  1904. 
Soenea  from  the  BaTarian  Highland!,  for  elMir  and  o 
Organ  Sonata  In  O. 

The  Light  of  Life  (Lux  OhriaU).  oratorloL 
Soenea  from  the  Saga  Q<  King  Olat    Boll,  oholr,  sad 

Imperial  Maroh  (Diamond  JuMlee.  188V). 
The  Banner  of  St  George,  oantatk 
Te  Deum  and  BeiMdiefew,  in  F. 


Varlationa  tor  oreh. 

Sea  Plctoree.  oontnlto  edlo  and  orah. 

The  Dream  of  Gerontlua.  oratoriA. 

Two  MUitarj  Mar^iea, '  Pomp  and  dzeomilaaoa.* 

Ooekaigne  (In  London  Town).  conoart^oTcrtnra. 


4a  InddentalMnaloandFmieralMarQhfer'GiBiiiMaaiMandd* 
(bj  George  Moore  and  W.  B.  Teatal. 
.  Dieam  Children,  two  pieoea  for  nnall  orak. 
.  Coronation  Ode,  1902. 
.  Fire 


4S. 

47. 

48. 

48.  nie  Apoatlea.  parte  I.  *  n. 

80.  OTertore^ '  In  the  South.' for  ordk 

A  good  many  shorter  compodtioiis  have  been 
published  without  opus-numbers  from  time  to 
time  ;  among  these  are  two  part-songs,  '  Weary 
Wind  of  the  West,'  and  'My  Love  dwelt  in 
a  Northern  Land ' ;  Qavotte,  and  '  Sdr^nade 
Lyrique,'  for  vln.  and  pf. ;  an  arrangement  of  the 
national  anthem,  and  many  songs,  among  them 
'Queen  Mary's  Song,'  'Like  to  a  Damask  Rose,* 
'A  Song  of  Flight,'  'The  Pipes  of  Pan,'  and 
'In  the  Dawn.'  In  1899  a  symphony  on  tiie 
subject  of  General  Gordon  was  projected,  but 
it  has  not  yet  seen  the  light.  sc 

ELI.  Oratorio  by  Sir  Michael  Costa,  written 
to  words  by  Bartholomew,  in  two  parts :  it  was 
produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  on  August 
29,  1855.  o. 

ELIJAH  {Elias  in  German) — '  an  oratorio  on 
words  from  the  Old  Testament '  (op.  70) — ^was 
Mendelssohn's  second  oratorio.  The  idea  appears 
to  have  occurred  to  him  as  early  as  1836,  and  to 
have  been  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Klingemaim  in 
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that  year.  The  score  has  no  dates,  but  the  muBio 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  begun  till  1845.  On 
Augusts,  1846,  the  orchestral  parts  were  rehearsed 
by  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig;  August  19  he  had  a 
vocal  rehearsal  at  Moecheles's  house,  London ; 
then  two  band  rehearsals  at  Hanover  Square ; 
August  24  a  full  rehearsal  at  Birmingham  ;  and 
on  Wednesday  the  26th  it  was  first  performed. 
Various  alterations  and  additions  were  made 
afterwards  (see  Mendelssohn),  including  the 
trio  '  Lift  thine  eyes  *  and  the  last  chorus.  He 
was  helped  by  Julius  Schubring  in  the  selection 
of  the  words.  The  English  words  by  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew were  sent  to  him  as  he  worked,  and 
were  the  subject  of  a  long  correspondence.  The 
first  performance  of  the  revised  version  of  the 
work  was  given  by  the  Sacred  Harmony  Society 
in  Exeter  Hall,  April  16,  1847,  and  the  first 
performance  in  Qermany  was  at  Hamburg,  Oct  7-, 
1847,  conducted  by  Krebs.  A  very  interesting 
History  of  MtndelssohfCs  *  Elijah,*  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Edwards,  appeared  in  1896. 

ALISA,  OU  LE  voyage  AU  MONT  BEE- 
NABD.  Opera  in  two  acts ;  words  by  Saint-Oyr, 
music  by  Cherubini ;  produced  at  the  Th^fttre 
Feydeau,  Dec.  18,  1794. 

ELISIR  D'AMOBE,  V,  Opera  buffik  in  two 
acts ;  libretto  by  Romani,  music  by  Donizetti. 
Produced  at  Milan  in  1882 ;  at  Lyceum, 
London,  Deo.  10,  1836.  Also,  as  'The  Love 
Spell,'  at  Drury  Lane,  June  24,  1889. 

ELLA,  John,  violinist,  son  of  Bichard  Ella  of 
Thirsk,  was  born  there,  Dec.  19,  1802.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  quitted  the  profession  of  the 
law  for  music  In  1822  he  became  a  member 
of  the  orchestra  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and 
subsequently  of  the  orchestras  of  the  Ooncerts 
of  Antient  Music,  Philharmonic,  etc,  retiring 
finally  in  1848.  In  1819  he  received  lessons 
in  violin-playing  from  M.  F^my,  in  1826  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Attwood  in  harmony,  and  finally 
completed  his  education  in  counterpoint,  in- 
strumentation, and  composition,  under  F^tis  at 
Paris,  in  1827.  In  1845  he  established,  under 
the  name  of  'The  Musical  Union,'  a  series  of 
morning  concerts  of  instrumental  chamber 
music  at  which  the  best  classical  works  were 
given  by  the  best  artists  native  and  foreign. 
He  directed  the  Musical  Union  uninterrup- 
tedly for  thirty-five  years ;  the  concerts  came 
to  an  end  in  1880.  In  1850  he  established  a 
similar  series  of  concerts  under  the  name  of 
'Musical  Winter  Evenings,'  which  were  given 
annually  under  his  direction,  until  1859,  after 
which  they  were  discontinued.  At  both  these 
ooncerts  he  introduced  the  'analytical  pro- 
grammes *  (wholly  written  by  himself),  which 
have  since  been  frequently  adopted  elsewhere 
He  contributed  many  notices  of  music  and 
musicians  to  the  Morning  Post,  Musical  World, 
and  Athenoeum,  In  1855  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  music  at  the  London  Institution, 
where   he  delivered  several  lectures,  some  of 


which  have  been  published.  He  also  published 
a  Personal  Memoir  of  Meyerbeer,  with  an  analysis 
of  'Les  Huguenots,'  and  under  the  title  of 
Musical  Sketdies  Abroad  and  at  Home,  a  volume 
of  interesting  musical  chit-chat,  1869,  mostly 
reprinted  from  his  Musical  Union  programmes. 
He  died  in  London,  Oct  2,  1888.  ^vbical 
Union.]  w.  h.  h. 

ELLEBTON,  John  Lodge,  an  amateur  com- 
poser, bom  in  Cheshire,  Jan.  11,  1801,  was  a 
descendant  from  an  ancient  Irish  fafaiily,  and 
the  son  of  Adam  Lodge  of  LiverpooL  [He 
assumed  the  name  of  Ellerton  about  1845.]  In 
his  childhood  he  showed  a  remarkable  fondness 
for  music,  and  notwithstanding  his  father's 
strong  discouragement,  soon  attained  by  his  own 
efforts  to  as  much  knowledge  as  enabled  him 
to  play  the  piano.  Being  sent  to  Brasenoee 
Ck>ll^e,  Oxford  (where  he  graduated  as  M.A. 
in  1828),  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  pursuing 
music ;  devoting  his  attention  chiefly  to  com- 
position. While  at  Oxford  he  composed  an 
English  operetta  and  an  Italian  opera.  On 
quitting  the  university  he  went  to  Bome,  studied 
counterpoint  for  two  years  under  a  chapelmaster 
named  Terriani,  and  composed  seven  operas. 
Ellerton  essayed  nearly  every  species  of  com- 
position. His  English  opera  '  Domenica '  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1888.  His  works 
comprise  six  anthems ;  six  masses ;  seventeen 
motets ; '  Paradise  Lost, '  oratorio,  published  1857; 
'  Issipile,'  '  Berenice  in  Armenia,'  '  Annibale  in 
Capua,'  'II  Sacrifizio  di  Epito,'  'Andromacca,' 
'II  Camovale  di  Venezia,'  and  'II  Marito  a 
Vista,'  Italian  operas;  'SalvatorBosa,'  'Lucinda,' 
German  operas  ;  '  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,'  an- 
other English  opera ;  sixty-one  glees ;  sixty-five 
songs  ;  nineteen  vocal  duets  ;  six  symphonies ; 
four  concert  overtures  ;  three  quintets,  fifty-four 
quartets  and  three  trios  for  stringed  instru- 
ments;  and  eight  trios  and  thirteen  sonatas 
for  various  combinations  of  instruments.  In 
1886  and  1838  the  Catch  Club  awarded  him 
prizes  for  glees.  Ellerton  spent  much  of  his 
time  abroad,  and  when  Wagner  came  over  in 
1855,  he  found  a  warm  friend  in  Ellerton.  He 
died  in  London,  Jan.  8,  1878.  w.  h.  h. 

ELLICOTT,  BosalindFranobs,  the  daughter 
of  the  Bight  Bev.  C.  J.  Ellioott,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  was  bom  at  Cambridge, 
Nov.  14,  1857  ;  she  early  showed  musical  gifts, 
which  were  inherited  from  her  mother,  a  dever 
amateur  singer.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she 
entered  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
studied  for  seven  years  under  Thomas  Wingham. 
Her  numerous  compositions  show  not  only  ambi- 
tion, but  an  amount  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skill  which  is  rare  among  female  composers. 
Her  song,  '  To  the  Immortals,'  was  sung  at  the 
Gloucester  Festival  of  1888,  her  'Dramatic 
Overture'  at  the  same  festival,  1886,  and  a 
concert-overture  at  St  James's  Hall  in  the  same 
year.     A  cantata,  'Elysium,'  was  brought  out 
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at  the  Olouoester  FestiTal  of  1889  ;  <  The  Birth 
of  Song  *  in  1892,  and  a  fantasia  for  piano  and 
orchestra  in  1895.  Another  vocal  work,  *  Radiant 
Sister  of  the  Dawn/  was  produced  at  theChelten- 
ham  Festiyal  in  1887,  and  a  male-voice  cantata, 
*  Henry  of  Navarre,'  at  Oxford,  1 894.  A  Festival 
overture  was  played  at  the  Cheltenham  Festival 
in  1898,  and  Miss  Ellioott's  chamber  composi- 
tions  have  been  repeatedly  performed  in  and  out 
of  London.     A  quartet  for  piano  and  strings  was 

!»layed  for  the  first  time  in  London  in  May  1900. 
BriL  Mvs.  Biog.  etc.) 

ELLIS  (formerly  Sharpe),  Albxandbb  John, 
bom  at  Hoxton,  June  14,  1814,  educated  at 
Shrewsbury,  Eton,  and  Oambridge  ;  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1835 ;  B.A.  and  6th 
Wrangler  1837  ;  F.E.S.  1864  ;  F.S.A.  1870  ; 
President  of  the  Philological  Society  1 878-74,  and 
again  1880-81.  He  turned  his  attention  to 
Phonetics  from  1843  ;  his  chief  work  on  Early 
English  ProntmcicUiony  begun  in  1865,  was  pub- 
lished in  five  parts,  1869-89.  He  studied  music 
under  Professor  Donaldson  of  Edinburgh.  After 
vainly  endeavouring  to  get  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  musical  scale  and  nature  of  chords  from 
Chladni,  Gottfried  Weber,  and  other  writers, 
Ellis,  following  a  suggestion  of  Professor  Max 
Miiller,  began  in  1868  to  study  Helmholtz's 
Tonempfindungefif  with  special  bearing  on  the 
physiology  of  vowels.  In  that  work  he  found 
the  explanation  of  his  musical  difficulties,  and 
became  ultimately  the  English  translator  of  the 
third  German  ed.  1870,  under  the  title  of  On  ^ 
SejiBtUums  of  T<me^  cu  a  Physiological  Basis  /or 
the  Theory  of  Music  (London,  1875).  To  Helm- 
holtz's work,  with  the  author's  consent,  Ellis 
added  many  explanatory  notes  and  a  new  ap- 
pendix, in  which  were  rearranged  four  papers 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society, — On  the  Conditions,  ExterU  andHealisa' 
Hon  of  a  Perfect  MusictU  Scale  on  Instruments 
with  Fixed  Tones  (read  Jan.  21,  1864)  ;  On  the 
Physical  Constitution  and  Relations  of  Musical 
Chords  and  On  the  Temperament  qf  Instruments 
with  Fixed  Tones  (June  16,  1864);  and  On 
Musical  Duodenes,  or  the  Theory  of  Constructing 
Instruments  with  Fixed  Tones  in  Just  or  PractiC' 
ally  Just  Intonation(^oT.  19, 1874) ;  also  several 
new  theories,  tables,  etc.  The  Proceedings  of 
the  Musical  Association,  1876-77,  pp.  1-32,  con- 
tain a  paper  by  him  On  the  Sensitiveness  of  the 
Ear  to  Pitch  and  Change  of  Pitch  in  Music,  being 
an  exposition  and  rearrangement  of  the  interest- 
ing experiments  of  Professor  Preyer  of  Jena; 
and  some  original  works,  2*?ie  Basis  of  Music, 
1877 ;  Pronunciation  for  Singers  (a  primer), 
1877  ;  and  Speech  in  Song,  1878.  Ellis's  devo- 
tion to  the  scientific  aspect  of  music  led  him 
into  searching  inquiries  concerning  the  history 
of  Musical  Pitch,  the  varieties  and  uncertainty 
of  which  are  so  productive  in  the  present  day 
of  disturbance  of  the  musical  ear  and  vexation 
to  musical  instrument-makers.     The  results  of 


those  inquiries  were  read  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  May  23,  1877,  and  March  3,  1880,  and 
printed  in  their  Journals,  May  25,  1877,  March 
5,  1880,  with  subsequent  appendix  and  oorreo- 
tions  (ibid,  April  2,  1880 ;  Jan.  7,  1881)  also 
reprinted  by  the  author  for  private  issue.  Silver 
medals  were  awarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
each  paper :  the  second  essay  may  be  Appropri- 
ately described  as  exhaustive.  Ellis  subsequently 
turned  lusattention  to  the  determination  of  extra- 
European  musical  scales.  His  method  was  by 
means  of  a  series  of  tuning-forks  of  accurately 
determined  pitches,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  present  writer,  to  determine  the  pitch  of 
the  actual  notes  produced  on  native  instruments, 
and  then  to  calculate  the  intervals  between  those 
notes  in  terms  of  hundredths  of  an  equal  semi- 
tone. The  results  are  given  in  his  paper  on 
Tonometrioal  Observations  on  some  existing  non- 
harmonic  scales  (Proceedings  qf  Royal  Soddf 
for  Nov.  20,  1884),  and,  more  at  length,  in  his 
paper  On  the  Musical  Scales  of  Various  Nations^ 
read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  March  25,  1885, 
and  printed  with  an  Appendix  in  their  Journals 
for  March  27  and  Oct  30,  1885.  For  this 
paper  a  silver  medal  was  awarded.  A  full  ab- 
stract of  his  History  of  Musical  Pitch  and  Musi- 
cal Scales  is  given  in  his  Appendix  to  the  second 
enlarged  and  corrected  edition  of  his  Translation 
of  Helmholtz  (1885),  which  also  contains  his 
latest  views  upon  most  of  the  subjects  whidi 
form  the  scientific  basis  of  Music.  He  became  a 
fellowof  the  Royal  Societyin  1864,  of  the  London 
Mathematical  Society  in  1865,  and  of  the  Sode^ 
of  Antiquaries  in  1 8  7  0.  He  was  twice  president 
of  the  Philological  Society,  in  1872-74  and  1880- 
1882.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  Sc.  from  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  June  1890,  and  on 
Oct.  28,  of  the  same  year,  he  died  at  Kensington. 
He  was  buried  at  Eensal  Green  Cemetery. 
[Pitch  ;  Scheiblvr.]  a.  j.  h. 

EISNER,  Joseph  Xaver,  composer,  bom 
June  29,  1769,  at  Grottkau,  in  Silesia,  son  of 
a  carpenter  who  made  harpsichords,  harps,  and 
other  musical  instruments.  Being  intended  for 
the  profession  of  medicine,  he  had  no  regular 
instruction  in  music  beyond  a  few  lessons  in 
harmony  from  Forster,  director  of  the  theatre 
at  Breslau,  but  early  began  to  compose.  A  visit 
to  Vienna  enabled  him  greatly  to  improve  him- 
self by  studying  dassioftl  scores,  and  by  inter- 
course with  the  best  musicians  of  his  time.  In 
1 791  he  was  appointed  first  violin  in  the  theatre 
at  Briinn,  and  in  the  following  year  capellmeister 
at  Lemberg,  where  he  wrote  five  operas,  four 
symphonies,  quartets,  sonatas,  etc.  In  1799 
he  was  appointed  oonduotor  of  the  theatre  at 
Warsaw,  and  here  he  established  himself  for 
life,  composing  twenty-two  operas  in  the  Polish 
language  within  the  space  of  twenty  years. 
During  a  visit  to  Paris  some  of  his  compositions 
were  performed  at  the  Tuileries.  With  the 
assistance  of  Countess  Zamoiska  he  started  in 
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1815  a  society  at  Warsaw  for  the  encouragement 
of  music,  which  resulted  in  the  Conservatoire 
founded  in  1821,  of  which  he  became  the  first 
director  and  professor  of  composition.  This 
institution  did  good  service  before  it  was  closed 
bj  the  political  troubles  of  1830.  In  1834  it 
was  revived,  with  Soliva  as  director.  Eisner 
continued  to  compose,  chiefly  sacred  music,  till 
1844,  when  he  wrote  his  'Stabat  Mater,'  his 
right  hand  being  paralysed.  He  died  at  Warsaw, 
April  18,  1854.  He  is  an  interesting  example 
of  a  successful  composer  who  learnt  composition 
by  composing.  His  works  are  legion — operas, 
ballets,  melodramas,  cantatas,  church  music, 
symphonies,  and  instrumental  pieces  of  all  sizes 
and  kinds.  His  operas,  immensely  popular  in 
Poland,  are  light,  and  in  the  now  old-fashioned 
style  of  Paer  and  Mayer.  He  wrote  two  treatises 
on  the  fitness  of  the  Polish  language  for  music  ; 
but  his  surest  claim  to  remembrance  is  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  master  of  Chopin.       M.  o.  o. 

ELSSLER,   FRA.NZISKA,   known  as   Fanny, 
bom  June  23, 1810,  at  Gumpendorf  near  Vienna 

Eu  Berliner  Musikzeitung)  or  at  Vienna 
igin),  was  the  youngest  child  of  Johann 
ler,  Haydn's  copyist  and  devoted  servant 
(see  Hatdn).  She  was  taught  dancing  by 
Herschett  (Regli)  or  Eerschett  (Larousse), 
and  made  her  d^but  at  six  or  seven  years  of 
age  in  the  children's  ballet  at  the  Theatre 
'an  der  Wien.'  In  1825  she  appeared  at  the 
Kamthnerthor  Theatre,  having  received  further 
instruction  from  Aumer,  the  ^Jlet  master.  In 
1827  she  and  her  elder  sister  Therese  (v.  i^fra) 
were  engaged  at  Naples,  later  Milan,  etc  '  Fanny 
really  laid  the  foundation  of  her  fame  in  1882 
at  Berlin  as  Zolo^  in  Auber's  *<La  Bayadere." 
In  the  same  year  the  Viennese  admired  her 
Fenella  in  "  La  Muette  de  Portici "  * — (Musical 
World,  from  the  Neue  Freie  Presae).  On  March 
9,  1883,  the  sisters  made  their  debuts  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  Haymarket,  in  the  ballet  of 
'Faust'  (by  Adolphe  Adam),  and  later  danced  in 
the  ballets  'Inez  de  Castro '  and  *  La  F^  et  le 
Chevalier.'  On  June  18,  Fanny  danced  with 
Taglionl  in  the  <  Sylphide,'  and  on  the  28th  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  appeared  again  with  Tag- 
lioni  in  a  minuet  in  Act  II.  of  the  '  School  for 
Scandal,'  at  Mrs.  Glover's  benefit.  In  1834  the 
sisters  Elssler  were  re-engaged  and  danced  in  a 
new  ballet '  Armide,'  designed  by  Therese,  who 
played  Einaldo  to  her  sister's  Armida.  In  spite 
of  their  ability  and  skill,  their  success  was  by 
no  means  conunensurate  with  their  deserts.  Dr. 
Louis  V^n  saw  them  here,  being  especially 
•truck  with  the  younger  sister,  and  engaged 
them  for  three  years  at  the  Paris  opera,  at  an 
annual  salary  of  20,000  francs  each.  On  Sept. 
15,  1884,  Fanny  made  her  d^but  in  Paris  in  a 
ballet  'La  TempSte,'  and  later  on  Oct  1,  on 
her  sister's  d^but,  danced  in  a  'pas  de  deux'  in 
'  Oustave  IIL'  Their  engagement  in  Pliris  was 
prolonged  until  1889. 


For  the  seasons  of  1838,  1839,  and  1840  the 
sisters  returned  to  the  Haymarket,  and  Fanny 
became  a  very  great  favourite,  notable  perform- 
ances being  her  dancing  of  the  Cachucha  in 
'Le  Diable  Boiteux,'  August  9,  1838,  already 
popularised  in  England  by  Duvemay  ;  and  that 
of  the  Krakoviak  or  Craoovienne  in  *  Tlie  Gipsy,' 
July  25,  1839.  On  March  9,  1840,  the  sisters 
made  their  last  appearance  together  in  England 
and  went  to  America,  where  they  remained 
over  two  years.  On  March  11,  1848,  Fanny 
reappeared  alone  at  Her  Majesty's  in  the 
'Tarantuk' ;  on  the  13th  as  the  Bayadere,  for 
the  first  time  in  England,  at  Drury  Lane,  for 
Bunn's  benefit ;  on  May  12,  for  the  first  time  as 
Giselle  in  the  beautiful  ballet  of  that  name 
(T.  Gautier  and  St  Georges,  music  by  Adam)  ; 
Blanche  d'Oviedo  in  *  Le  Di^lire  d'un  Peintre,' 
and  in  a  minuet  with  AdMe  Dumilatre,  in  '  Un 
Bal  sous  Lonis  XIV.'  In  1844  she  danced  the 
minuet,  thii  time  with  Cerito,  in  'La  Paysanne 
Grande  Dame,'  and  appeared  with  very  great 
success  as  Esmeralda,  etc.  She  reappeared  in 
England,  May  1,  1847,  at  Covent  Garden  in 
'  La  Bouqueti^re  de  Venise' ;  May  18,  '  La  Sala- 
mandrine ' ;  and  finally,  June  12,  as  the  heroine 
in  a  new  ballet,  '  Manon  Lescaut ' ;  and  on 
June  26  made  her  final  appearance  in  England 
in  that  part  '  She  was  Uie  most  intellectual 
dancer  I  have  ever  seen.  Inferior  to  Taglioni 
in  lightness,  grace,  and  sentiment ;  to  Carlotta 
Grisi  in  the  two  latter  qualities  ;  and  with  less 
mere  vigour  than  Cerito.  She  excelled  them 
all  in  dramatic  expression,  and  .  .  .  exhibited 
tragic  powers  of  a  very  high  order,  while  the 
strongly  dramatic  element  was  the  cause  of  her 
preciseness  in  all  national  and  characteristic 
dances.  .  .  .  This  predominance  of  the  intel- 
lectual element  in  her  dancing  may  have  been 
the  result  of  original  organisation  or  .  .  .  owing 
to  the  mental  training  received  from  Frederic 
von  Genz,  the  .  .  .  diplomatist  who  educated 
her.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Grote  always  maintained  that 
her  genius  lay  full  as  much  in  her  head  as  her 
heels.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  finest  performance 
.  .  .  was  not  a  minuet  in  which  she  danced 
the  man's  part  .  .  .  with  most  admirable  grace, 
and  nobility  of  demeanour '  (Eemble,  JUeollec- 
tions  of  a  Later  Life),  '  Mrs.  Grote  laboured 
hard  to  procure  her  acceptance  in  society  ;  her 
personal  kindness  to  her  was  of  the  most  generous 
description '  (Ibid,), 

After  dancing  a  few  more  years  on  the  con- 
tinent, she  retired  in  1 85 1 .  Her  later  years  were 
passed  at  Vienna.  At  the  age  of  seventy  '  with 
her  slim,  aristocratic  figure  she  was  accepted  as 
a  living  and  breathing  instance  of  imperishable 
youth  and  grace.  At  Court  she  oontinually 
received  tokens  of  consideration.'  .  .  .  {N.F,P, 
Mutieal  WorldJ)  A  great  theatre-goer,  'she 
was  requested  by  Charlotte  Wolter,  the  cele- 
brated actress,  to  show  her  a  few  poses  for 
Wildbrandt's   'Messalina,'  and   it   was   with 
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pleMore  she  saw  that  Mme.  Wolter  followed 
the  instruotioiis  receiyed'  (Ibid,),  She  died 
Nov.  27,  1884,  in  the  Seiler  Strasse,  Vieniia. 
Her  sister  Therese,  who  was  bom  in  1808,  was 
known  as  '  La  Maestoaa  *  on  account  of  her  tall 
statnre,  and  was  content  to  take  the  secondary 
place  and  to  support  her  sister  after  the  manner 
of  the  male  dancers  of  the  period.  She  married 
(moiganatically)  Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia  in 
1848,  was  created  Countess  yon  Bamim  by  the 
king,  and  died  Nor.  19, 1878,  at  Meran.     A.  a 

ELVEY,  SiE  Geobob  Job,  Mus.D.,  was 
bom  at  Canterbury,  March  27,  1816.  He 
commenced  his  musi<^  education  as  a  chorister 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral  under  Highmore 
Skeats,  the  organist  After  quitting  the  choir 
he  pursued  his  studies  under  his  elder  brother, 
Stephen,  and  was  afterwards  at  the  Eoyid 
Academy  of  Music  under  Cipriani  Potter  and 
Dr.  Crotch.  In  1834  he  gained  the  Gres> 
ham  prize  medal  for  his  anthem,  '  Bow  down 
Thine  ear. '  In  1 885  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
H.  Skeats,  junior,  as  organist  of  St.  Oeoige's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  a  post  which  he  held  until  his 
retirement  in  1882.  In  1838  he  graduated  as 
Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  his  ezerdse  being 
a  short  oratorio,  '  The  Besurrection  and  Ascen- 
sion,' which  was  afterwards  produced  in  London 
by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  on  Dec.  2, 1 840, 
and  has  also  been  given  at  Boston,  U.S.  A.,  and 
at  Glasgow.  [Another  oratorio,  '  Mount  Carmel,' 
is  among  his  works,  and  several  odes,  among 
them  one  for  the  opening  of  the  Boyal  Holloway 
College,  June  30,  1886.]  In  1840  he  proceeded 
Doctor  of  Music,  his  exercise  being  an  anthem, 
*The  ways  of  Zion  do  mourn.'  [He  conducted 
the  Windsor  and  Eton  Choral  Society,  and  the 
Glee  and  Madrigal  Society.]  He  composed  an 
anthem  for  voices  and  orchestra  <  The  Lord  is 
King'  for  the  Gloucester  Musical  Festival  of 
1853,  and  a  similar  one,  '  Sing,  O  heavens,'  for 
the  Worcester  Festival  of  1857.  Elvey's  com- 
positions are  chiefly  for  the  church ;  many  of 
his  anthems  are  published.  He  composed  a 
Festival  March  for  the  wedding  of  the  Princess 
Louise  in  1871,  which  was  afterwards  performed 
in  public.  In  the  same  year  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  [He  died  at  Windles- 
ham,  Surrey,  Dec.  9,  1893,  and  was  buried 
near  the  west  front  of  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor.  A  memoir  was  published  in  1894 
by  his  widow.]  w.  h.  h. 

ELVEY,  Stephen,  Mus.D.,  the  elder  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  Canterbury,  June 
27, 1805.  He  was  entered  as  a  chorister  of  the 
cathedral  under  Skeats,  senior,  whose  pupil 
he  continued  after  the  breaking  of  his  voice. 
On  the  death  of  Alfred  Bennett  in  1880,  Elvey 
was  appointed  his  successor  as  organist  of  New 
College,  Oxford.  In  the  following  year  he  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  his 
exercise  being  the  hymn  from  Thomson's  Sea- 
sons,   <  These  as  they  change.'      In   1838  he 


proceeded  Doctor  of  Music,  his  exerasa  being  an 
anthem,  '  Great  is  the  Lord ! '  He  was  Chongos 
of  the  University  frtnn  1840  till  his  death,  at 
Oxford,  Oct  6,  1860.  Stephen  Elvey's  com- 
positions are  not  numerous ;  they  consist  chiefly 
of  chants  and  services.  His  Evening  Service, 
composed  in  continuation  of  Dr.  Croft's  Morning 
Service  in  A,  and  his  'Psalter  and  Canticles 
pointed '  (Oxford,  Parker),  in  oollaboration  with 
Ouseley,  are  well  known.  Some  years  bef<ne 
his  death  he  had  to  submit  to  the  amputation 
of  a  leg,  through  a  gun  accident ;  he  was, 
however,  able  to  pedal  well  with  a  wooden 
appendage.  w.  h.  h. 

ELWABT,  Antoine  Aimablb  Elib,  learned 
musician,  composer,  and  author,  of  PoUi^  origin, 
bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  1 8, 1 808.  He  was  originally 
a  chorister  in  the  church  of  St.  Eustache,  but  at 
thirteen  his  father  apprenticed  him  to  a  packing- 
case  maker,  from  whom  he  ran  away  and  sup- 
ported himself  by  playing  in  the  orchestra  of  a 
small  theatre  on  the  Boulevards.  He  became  a 
pupil  of  the  Conservatoire,  learning  composition 
under  F^tis.  In  1828,  when  in  Lesueur's  daas, 
he  founded  'concerts  d'^ulation'  among  the 
pupils,  which  continued  for  six  years,  and  proved 
most  useful  to  the  students  in  composition  as 
well  as  to  the  soloists.  In  1881  he  obtained 
the  second  prize  for  composition,  and  in  1834 
the  *  Grand  Prix  de  Borne.'  While  at  Rome  he 
composed,  amongst  other  things,  an  '  Omaggio 
alia  memoria  di  Bellini, '  performed  at  the  Teatro 
Yalle  in  1835.  In  1836  he  resumed  his  post  of 
assistant  professor  to  Reichaat  theConservatoire. 
He  oonducted  the  concerts  in  the  Rue  Yivienne, 
and  those  of  the  Soci^te  de  Ste.  C^dle.  Elwart 
was  for  long  professor  of  harmony  at  the  Con- 
servatoire ;  in  1871  he  retired  into  private  life, 
and  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  14,  1877.  Among  his 
oompositions  may  be  specified — the  oratorios 
'  No^ '  (Paris,  1845)  and  *  La  Naissance  d'&ve ' 
(1846) ;  an  opera  *  Lea  Catalans  '  (Rouen)  ;  and 
choruses  and  instrumental  music  for  the  AlceaUs 
of  Euripides,  performed  at  the  Od^n  ;  besides 
otheroperas  not  produced,  symphonies, overtures, 
string  quintets,  quartets,  and  trios,  masses,  and 
other  church  music  He  wrote  DvLprtZy  sa  vis 
arHstique,  etc  (Paris,  1838) ;  a  PdU  Manuel 
dChamumis  (Paris,  1839),  translated  into  Spanish, 
and  in  use  at  the  Madrid  Conservatoire  ;  ThArris 
Musicals  (1840) ;  Ls  ChanUur  aeeompagnaieur 
(Paris,  1844) ;  TraiU  du  eotUr^xfint  si  ds  la 
fugus  (Paris),  and  other  theoretic^  works.  He 
completed  the  Etudes  dUmeniaires  ds  musiqus 
of  Bumett  and  Damour  (Paris,  1845),  and  con- 
tributed articles  on  musical  si|bjects  to  the 
Encydopidis  du  dix-nsumims  sikls  and  to  the 
Bsvus  ti  OazsUs  musicals  ds  Paris,  His  HiMMrs 
ds  la  SociiU  dss  CmcsrU  (1860)  and  Histoirs 
des  Concerts ptfptUaires  (1864)  are  two  oompen- 
diums  of  useful  and  interosting  matter.  Though 
independent  and  eooentrio,  Elwart  was  both 
esteemed  and  liked.  K.  a  a 
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ELY  CATHEDRAL.  The  muBio  library  of 
this  ohnrch  contains  a  very  yaluable  and  interest- 
ing collection  of  MSS.,  principally  of  English 
church  music,  due  chiefly  to  the  pious  care  and 
industry  of  James  Hawkins,  its  organist  for  forty- 
seven  years  from  1 682.  It  consists  of  thirty-six 
▼olumes — twenty-one  of  anthems,  services,  and 
chants,  in  score,  eleven  of  voice  parts,  and  four  of 
organ  parts.  The  number  of  compositions  is  over 
580,  and  includes  some  of  laige  dimensions,  as 
Handel's  Utrecht  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  for 
voices  and  orchestra,  Croft's  ditto,  ditto.  A 
catalogue  of  these  works  was  prepared  by  Canon 
W.  £.  Dickson,  formerly  Preoentor  of  the 
cathedral,  and  published  for  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  by  Deighton,  Bell,  k  Co.,  1861. 

EMBOUCHURE.  The  part  of  a  musical  in- 
atrument  applied  to  the  mouth  ;  and  hence  used 
to  denote  the  disposition  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and 
other  organs  necessary  for  producing  a  musical 
tone. 

To  the  embouchure  are  due,  not  only  the 
oorrect  quality  of  the  sound  produced,  but  also 
certain  slight  variations  in  pitch,  which  enable 
the  player  to  preserve  accurate  intonation.  In 
many  instruments,  such  especially  as  the  French 
horn  and  the  Bassoon,  almosteverything  depends 
upon  the  embouchure.  -w.  h.  s. 

EMERALD  ISLE,  THE  Comic  opera  in  two 
acts,  libretto  by  Captain  Basil  Hood,  music  partly 
written  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  completed  after 
his  death  by  Mr.  Edward  German.  Produced 
at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  April  27,  1901. 

EMPEROR  CONCERTO,  THE;  a  title,  Hke 
'Jupiter  Symphony'  and  'Moonlight  Sonata,' 
gratuitously  bestowed  on  Beethoven's  PF.  Con- 
certo in  Eb  (op.  7).  Such  titles  are  unneces- 
sary, and  the  only  excuse  for  them  is  that  they 
enable  non-professional  persons  to  refer  to  musical 
works  without  using  musical  nomenclature. 

EMPEROR'S  HYMN,  THE  A  hymn 
written  in  1796  by  Lorenz  Leopold  Hauschka 
during  the  patriotic  excitement  caused  by  the 
movements  of  the  French  revolutionary  army, 
set  to  music  for  four  voices  by  Haydn,  and  first 
tang  on  Feb.  12,  1797,  at  the  Emperor's  birth- 
day. The  process  by  which  the  melody  was 
adopted  and  developed  from  a  Croatian  national 
song  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  W.  H.  Hadow's 
A  Croatian  Composer^  1897.  Haydn  afterwards 
employed  it  as  the  theme  for  four  variations  in 
his  well-known  quartet  (op.  '76,  No.  8).  (See 
A.  Schmid,  J.  Haydn  vmd  N.  Ztngarelli^ 
Vienna,  1847.) 

ENCORE— the  French  for  '  again  '—the  cry 
in  English  theatres  and  concert-rooms  when  the 
'  audience  desires  to  have  a  piece  repeated.  It  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  'altra  volta'  of  the  18th 
century,  and  was  certainly  in  use  as  early  as  1711, 
when  Addison  referred  to  it  in  the  Spedator. 
A  song,  *The  Bath  Teazers,'  published  in  1717, 
gives  '  ancore '  as  a  common  form  of  the  word, 
thus  showing  it  to  have  been  in  general  use  at 


that  date.  The  French  and  Germans  use  the 
Latin  term  *  Bis,'  and  the  French  have  even  a 
verb,  'bisser.'  *Le  public  anglais  est  grand 
redemandeur,  et  exprime  son  voeu  par  un  mot 
fran9ais,  comme  nous  par  un  mot  latin'  (A 
Adam,  Souvenirs,  xxvii.). 

ENFANT  PRODIGUE,  L'.  (i.)  Opera  in  five 
acts ;  words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber :  pro- 
duced at  the  Academic,  Dec.  6,  1850 ;  in 
Italian,  as  <  U  Prodigo,'  at  Her  Majesty's,  June 
12,  1851  ;  in  English  as  'Azael  the  Prodigal' 
at  Drury  Lane,  on  Feb.  19,  1851.  [See  Pbo- 
DiOAL  Son.] 

(ii)  A  pantomime  or  wordless  play  in  three 
acts,  written  by  M.  Carr^  fils,  composed  by 
Andr^  Wormser.  Produced  at  the  Cerde 
Funambulesque,  Paris,  June  14,  1890,  and  at 
the  Bouff)^  Parisiens,  June  21  of  the  same  year. 
In  London  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre, 
March  81,  1891. 

ENGEDI.     See  Mount  of  Oliyis. 

ENGEL,  Carl,  an  eminent  writer  on  musical 
instruments,  was  bom  at  Thiedenweise,  near 
Hanover,  July  6,  1818.  His  attainments  as  a 
musician,  his  clear  insight  into  books  in  many 
languages,  his  indefatigable  perseverance  in  re- 
search, and  the  exercise  of  a  rare  power  of  ju- 
dicious discrimination,  made  him  one  of  the  first 
authorities  on  his  subject  in  Europe.  When  a 
student  he  studied  first  with  Enckhausen,  an 
organist  in  Hanover,  and  afterwards  received 
piano  lessons  from  Hummel ;  after  adopting 
music  as  a  profession,  he  for  some  time  remained 
in  the  family  of  Herr  von  Schlabemdorf,  a  noble- 
man in  Pomerania.  About  1 844-45  Engel  came 
to  England  and  resided  at  first  at  Manchester, 
where  he  gave  lessons  on  the  plana  He  removed 
soon  after  to  London,  and  settled  in  Kensington. 
He  began  by  reading  in  the  British  Museum  to 
prepare  himself  for  those  studiesin  musical  history 
on  which  his  reputation  is  founded,  and  became 
a  collector  when  opportunities  were  more  frequent 
than  they  are  now  for  acquiring  rare  instruments 
and  books.  He  thus  formed  a  private  museimi 
and  library  that  could  hardly  be  rivalled  except 
by  a  few  public  institutions.  The  change  in  the 
direction  of  his  musical  activity  did  not  however 
divert  him  from  pianoforte-playing ;  he  became 
as  familiar  with  the  works  of  Schumann,  Brahms, 
and  other  modem  composers,  as  he  was  with 
those  of  the  older  masters.  He  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  Pianoforte  Sonata  (Wessel,  1852),  the 
Pianist's  Handbook  (Hope,  1858),  and  a  Fiaruh 
forte  School/or  Young Beginners^AugBner,  1855). 
He  also  wrote  JteJUctums  on  Church  Music 
(Scheuermann,  1856).  The  first-fruits  of  his 
archsological  studies  were  shown  in  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Music  of  the  Most  Ancient  Nations, 
particularly  of  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and 
Hebrews  (Murray,  1864),  which  was  followed  by 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  National  Music 
(Longmans,  1866).  About  this  time  began  his 
connection  with  tne  South  Kensington  Museum, 
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to  which  he  gave  y&lu&ble  advioe  respecting  the 
formation  of  the  rich  collection  of  rare  musical 
instruments  which  is  an  important  branch  of 
that  institution.  His  first  public  essay  in  con- 
nection with  it  was  the  compilation  in  1869 
of  a  folio  volume  entitled  Musical  Jnstrwmenta 
of  all  Countries,  illustrated  by  twenty  photo- 
graphs ;  a  work  now  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
He  compiled  the  catalogue  of  the  Loan  Collection 
of  ancient  musical  instruments  shown  there  in 
1872  ;  and  followed  it  by  a  Descriptive  CcUalogue 
of  the  Musical  Instruments  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  published  in  1874,  a  masterpiece 
of  erudition  and  arrangement,  and  the  model  for 
the  subsequently  written  catalogues  of  the  Paris 
and  Brussels  Oonsei  vatoires,  and  of  the  Kraus 
Collection  at  Florence.  He  resolved  to  complete 
this  important  work  by  an  account  of  the  musical 
instruments  of  the  whole  world,  and  wrote  a 
book  which,  in  manuscript,  fills  four  thick 
quarto  volumes,  and  is  illustrated  by  upwards 
of  800  drawings.  It  remains  in  the  hands  of 
his  executors.  While  however  this,  his  magnum 
opus,  was  in  progress,  he  wrote  a  contribution 
to  Notes  and,  Queries  on  Anthropology,  pp.  110- 
114  (Stanford,  1874),  Musical  Myths  and  Facts 
(Novello,  1876),  and  articles  in  the  Musical 
Times,  from  which  The  Literature  of  National 
Music  (Novello,  1879)  is  a  reprint.  Among 
these  articles  the  descriptions  of  his  four  Clavi- 
chords possess  an  unusually  lasting  interest  and 
▼alue.  They  were  published  in  July-Sept. 
1879,  and  were  followed  by  Music  of  the  Gipsies, 
May-August  1880,  and  JSolian  Music,  August 
and  Sept.  1882.  A  posthumous  publication 
of  considerable  importance  is  Researches  into 
the  Early  History  of  the  Violin  Family  (NoveUo, 
1883).  There  remain  in  manuscript,  besides 
the  great  work  already  mentioned.  The  Musical 
Opinions  of  Confucius  and  Fox  Fopuli  (a  collec- 
tion of  national  airs).  After  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1881,  he  thought  of  living  again  in 
Oermany,  and  sold  his  library  by  public  auction, 
while  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  musical 
instruments  (excepting  his  favourite  harpsi- 
chords, clavichord,  and  lute,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Herbert  Bowman  and  the  present 
writer^)  was  acquired  by  South  Kensington 
Museum.  But,  after  a  short  visit  to  Hanover 
he  returned  to  England,  and  died  at  his  house 
in  Addison  Road,  Kensington,  November  17» 
1882.  A.  J.  H. 

ENGFOHRUNO.  German  for  Strbtto. 
See  FuQUE,  Stretto. 

ENGLAND,  Geo  rob,  and  George  Pike 
England  (his  son),  organ-biiilders.  The  former 
flourished  between  1740  and  1788,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  Richard  Bridge  ;  the  latter  be- 
tween 1788  and  1814.  The  elder  England  built 
many  noble  organs.  Of  Bridge  little  is  known  ; 
he  is  believed  to  have  been  trained  by  Harris 

*  (Thaw  whiflh  w«re  in  tb<  poiwton  of  Mr.  mpklna  wtn  gtrtn, 
Attar  hU  dMth.  to  th«  Royal  College  of  Motie.] 


the  younger,  and  to  have  lived  in  Hand  Court» 
Holborn,  in  1 7 4 8.  His  best  organ  was  at  Christ 
Church,  Spitalfields,  1730.  v.  de  p. 

ENGLISH  HORN.     See  Cor  Anglais. 

ENGLISH  OPERA.  An  English  opera  may 
be  defined  as  a  regular  drama,  the  most  important 
parts  of  which  are  set  to  music  and  sung,  the 
dialogue  being  spoken,  as  in  Grerman  and 
French  operas  other  than  'grand  operas.'  It 
ditfers  from  a  musical  play  in  the  fact  that  in 
most  cases  the  musical  pieces  may  be  omitted 
from  the  play  without  interrupting  the  progress 
of  the  action,  whilst  in  an  opera  they  form 
integral  and  essential  portions  of  it.  The  ex- 
ceptions from  this  rule  will  be  noticed  presently. 

The  earliest  instances  of  the  alliance  of  music 
with  the  English  drama  are  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  mysteries,  or  udracle-plays,  anciently  per- 
formed at  Coventry,  Chester,  and  other  places. 
As  the  drama  becune  developed,  the  association 
of  music  with  it  became  closer  and  more  frequent. 
In  several  of  Shakespeare's  comedies  the  songs, 
etc,  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  piece,  and 
cannot  be  omitted.  Witness  particularly  '  The 
Tempest,'  *  As  You  Like  It,*  'Twelfth  Night,'and 
'  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. '  In  the  masques 
performed  at  court,  temp,  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
a  nearer  approach  was  made  to  the  opera — poetry, 
music,  scenery,  machinery,  and  characteristio 
dresses  and  decorations  being  combined  in  them. 
Alfonso  Ferrabosco  junior,  Laniere,  Ooperario, 
Robert  Johnson,  Campion,  Simon  Ives,  and  Wil- 
liam and  Henry  Lawes,  were  the  principal  com- 
posers employed.  The  first  approaches  towards 
the  revival  of  dramatic  entertainments,  which 
had  been  suspended  by  the  closing  of  the  theatres 
during  the  Civil  War,  were  made  during  the 
interregnum  through  the  medium  of  musical 
pieces.  On  March  26,  1658,  Shirley's  masque, 
'  Cupid  and  Death, '  vdth  music  by  Matthew  Lock 
and  Christopher  Gibbons,  was  performed  before 
the  Portuguese  ambassador.  Three  years  later 
Sir  William  Davenant  gave,  in  a  semi-publio 
manner,  '  The  First  Day's  Entertainment  at  Rut- 
land House  by  Declamations  and  Mnsick,'  with 
music  by  Colman,  Cook,  H  Lawes,  and  Hudson. 
In  the  prologue  it  is  designated  an  opera,  though 
it  is  not  one  in  any  respect.  In  the  following 
year  Davenant  produced  '  The  Siege  of  Rhodes^' 
the  dialogue  of  which  was  given  in  recitative, 
which  Davenant  describes  as  '  unpractised  here, 
though  ofgreatreputation  amongstother  nations. ' 
This  piece,  to  which  a  second  part  was  sub- 
sequently added,  maintained  its  position  for 
some  years,  but  the  music  has  not,  so  £&r  as  is 
known,  been  preserved.  *  The  Siege  of  Rhodes ' 
was  followed  by  the  production  by  Davenant  in 
1658  of  <  The  Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru, 
expressed  by  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  and 
the  art  of  perspective  in  scenes,'  a  performance 
said  to  have  been  not  only  connived  at,  but 
secretly  encouraged  by  Cromwell,  who  was  then 
supposed  to  be  meditating  some  designs  against 
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the  Spaniards.  During  the  four  or  five  years 
which  followed  the  reopening  of  the  public 
theatres  in  1660,  little,  beyond  occasional  repeti- 
tions of  *The  Siege  of  Rhodes/  appears  to  have 
been  done  to  forward  operatic  performances  on 
the  English  stage.  The  Plague  in  1665  and  the 
Great  Fire  of  London  in  1666  caused  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  all  theatrical  performances, 
but  a  step  onwards  was  made  in  1667  by  the 
production  of  an  adaptation  by  Davenant  and 
Dryden  of  Shakespeare's  '  Tempest '  with  large 
additions  to  the  lyric  portions.  The  yocal  musio 
of  this  version  was  supplied  by  Pelham  Humfrey 
and  John  Banister,  and  the  instrumental  by 
Matthew  Lock.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens  (1671),  the  proprietors 
resorted  to  opera  as  the  principskl  attraction.  In 
1673  they  brought  out  Shadwell's  *  Psyche,*  of 
which  the  author  said  '  the  great  desire  was  to 
entertain  the  town  with  variety  of  musick, 
curious  dancing,  splendid  scenes  and  machines.' 
Matthew  Lock  composed  the  vocal,  and  Gio- 
vanni Baptists  Draghi  the  instrumental  music 
for  'Psyche,*  the  dances  being  arranged  by 
St.  Andr^,  and  the  scenery  painted  by  Stephen- 
son In  1676  Charles  Davenant's  'Circe'  was 
produced,  with  the  musio  of  John  Banister. 
The  Frenchman  Orabut's  setting  of  Dryden's 
'Albion  and  Albanius'  appeared  in  1685  and 
failed.  About  1688  was  'performed  at  Mr. 
Joeias  Priest's  Boarding  School  at  Chelsey  by 
young  Gentlewomen'  Henry  Puroell's  first  opera 
'Dido  and  ^neas,'  the  diiUogue  in  recitative. 

About  1690  Purcell  reset  'The  Tempest,' 
revised  for  that  purpose  by  Dryden,  and  com- 
posed the  music  for  'Dioclesian' — an  adaptation 
by  Betterton  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  '  Pro- 
phetess,' 'with  alterations  and  additions  after 
the  manner  of  an  opera, '  and  in  1 69 1  for  Dryden's 
'  King  Arthur. '  Two  years  later  he  set  Dryden's 
alteration  of  Sir  R.  Howard's  '  Indian  Queen,' 
and  '  The  Fairy  Queen,'  an  adaptation  of  Shake- 
speare's 'Midsummer  Night's  Dream.**  Pur- 
cell's  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors 
adhered  to  the  form  adopted  by  him,  from  which 
no  deviation  took  place  (with  the  exception  of 
Clayton's  setting  of  Addison's  '  Rosamond '  in 
1707,  Boyce's  '  Chaplet,'  1749,  and  *  Shepherd's 
Lottery,'  1751,  and  Arne's  'Thomas and  Sally,' 
1760,  in  all  which,  and  possibly  in  a  few  minor 
pieces,  the  dialogue  was  set  as  recitative)  until 
1762,  when  Arne  produced  his  '  Artaxerxes,'  set 
after  the  Italian  manner,  with  the  dialogue 
wholly  in  recitative.  This  departure  from  the 
established  form  produced,  however,  no  imme- 
diate imitators,  and  Arne's  contemporaries  and 
successors,  Dibdin,  Arnold,  Jackson,  Linley, 
Hook,  Shield,  Storace,  Attwood,  Braham,  Bishop, 
Bamett,  Rooke,  etc,  adhered  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury to  the  established  model,  which,  as  already 

1  (TlMdAtM«fUMMprodQetloniof  ParodlareM7«iaaowtfttiMd 
wltlionlyapiiroxiinatoMaiimoy.  FwttMlaUstrMaltcttMrMitor 
la  nitfrid  to  tiM  Mtlol*  FvmonL] 


remarked,  was  also  that  of  German  opera  and 
of  French  Op^ra-Comique. 

Efforts  have  been  made  at  different  times  and 
with  very  chequered  results  to  establish  theatres 
especially  devoted  to  the  production  of  English 
opera.  In  1809  Samuel  James  Arnold,  son  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  obtained  a  licence  for  opening  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  (which  he  named  tiie  English 
Opera  House)  for  their  performance,  and  for 
several  years  afterwords  produced,  besides  the 
standard  operas,  new  works  by  Braham,  Horn, 
M.  P.  King,  Davy,  and  other  native  composers. 
The  great  success  of  Weber's  'Der  Freischiitz,' 
produced  in  English  in  1824,  induced  Arnold  to 
change  his  plan,  and  for  some  years  afterwards 
he  brought  forward  principally  English  versions 
of  German  operas,  until  the  success  in  1834  of 
Barnett's  'Mountain  Sylph '  led  him  to  revert  to 
his  original  design,  and  to  produce  works  by  Loder, 
Thomson,  and  Macfarren.  From  about  1835  to 
1850  successive  managers  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  production  of 
English  opera,  and  many  new  works  by  Bamett, 
Balfe,  Widlace,  Macfarren,  Benedict,  and  others 
were  brought  out  there.  In  1856  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison  embarked  in  an 
undertaking  for  the  performance  of  English 
operas ;  and  under  their  management,  which 
lasted  about  seven  years,  several  new  operas  by 
Balfe,  Benedict,  Wallace,  and  others,  were  pro- 
duced. An  *  English  Opera  Company,  Limited,' 
was  formed  in  1865,  and  gave  performances  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  but  proved  unsuccessful. 
Macfarren 's  'Helvellyn'  was  its  sole  English 
production.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  and 
some  other  of  the  later  English  operas  the  dia- 
logue is  set  as  recitative,  and  the  general  form 
of  the  works  is  that  of  the  modern  grand  opera. 

[For  a  good  many  years,  the  energies  of  Carl 
Rosa  and  the  company  called  after  his  name, 
were  turned  to  the  task  of  obteining  public  re- 
cognition for  the  highest  class  of  English  operas, 
and  he  brought  out  a  fair  number  of  works  of 
merit  Cowen's  '  Pauline '  was  given  in  1876  ; 
Mackenzie's  'Colomba'  and  Goring  Thomas's 
'Esmeralda'  in  1888  ;  Stanford's  'Canterbury 
Pilgrims'  in  1884;  Thomas's  'Nadeshda'  in 
1885  ;  Mackenzie's  *  Troubadour  '  in  1886  ; 
Corder's  'Nordisa'  in  1887;  Cowen's  'Thor- 
grim'  in  1890;  Hamish  MacCunn's  'Jeanie 
Deans'  in  1894  ;  and  '  Diarmid '  in  1897. 

During  and  since  the  period  of  Sir  Augustus 
Harris's  management  of  Covent  Garden,  a  few 
English  operas  were  given  in  English,  such  as 
Cowen's  'Harold'  in  1896,  and  Stanford's 
'Much  ado  about  Nothing'  in,  1901.  Other 
works  by  English  composers  have  been  given 
at  Covent  Garden  and  elsewhere,  but  for  the 
most  part  in  the  fashionable  operatic  language 
of  the  moment,  such  as  Balfe's  '  Talismano '  in 
1874,  Cowen's  'Signs'  in  1894,  in  Italian; 
Stanford's  '  Savonarola '  (1884^  and  Miss  Ethel 
Smyth's  'Der  Wald'  (1902)  in  German,  and 
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Herbert  Bunning's  'Piinoeese  Osra*  (1902)  in 
French. 

TheGermanBeed  Entertainment, which  lasted 
from  1856  to  1895,  had,  indirectly,  a  great  result 
in  the  development  of  a  distinctiyely  English 
form  of  light  opera,  for  it  was  the  type  of  piece 
given  by  them  that  ultimately  started  the  *  Savoy ' 
form  of  comic  opera,  in  which  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  won  not  only  the  esteem  of  literary  and 
musical  people,  but  the  patronage  of  the  public 
at  large,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  in  fact,  down 
to  the  death  of  Sullivan,  and  for  a  short  time 
afterwards,  during  the  run  of  German's  *  Merrie 
England '  6.902)  and  *  A  Princess  of  Kensington ' 
(1903).  The  famous  attempt  made  to  start  a 
permanent  institution  for  national  opera,  at  the 
Royal  English  Opera  House,  was  foredoomed  to 
foilure,  because  no  repertory  was  planned  before- 
hand, reliance  being  placed  in  the  attracting 
power  of  Sullivan's  *Ivanhoe*  (1891),  shortly 
after  the  end  of  the  run  of  which  the  theatre 
was  turned  into  a  music-hall.] 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  a  class  of  English 
operas,  the  songs  of  which  are  not  set  to  music 
competed  expressly  for  them,  but  are  written  to 
existing  tunes,  principally  those  of  old  ballads 
and  popxQar  songs,  whence  the  works  derived  the 
name  of  Ballad  Operas.  The  famous  *  Beggar's 
Opera '  was  the  firat  of  these,  and  to  its  wonder- 
ful popularity  its  successors  owed  their  existence. 
[Bsqoar's  Opeba.]  The  dialogue  of  these 
pieces  is  wholly  spoken.  The  following  is 
believed  to  be  a  complete  list  of  them  : — 1728  : 
•The  Quaker's  Opera' ;  *The  Devil  to  fay ' ; 
•Penelope';  *  Love  in  a  Riddle. '—1729  :  *The 
Village  Opera ' ;  *  Momus  tum'd  Fabulist ' ; 
•Flora,  or,  Hob  in  the  Well ' ;  '  Damonand  Phil- 
lida'(an  alteration  of '  Love  in  a  Riddle ')  ;  '  llie 
Beggar's  Wedding';  'The  Wedding' ;  *  Polly. '— 
1780  :  *  The  Fashionable  Lady,  or.  Harlequin's 
Opera ' ;  '  The  Chamber-maid  * ;  *  The  Lover's 
Opera  * ;  *  The  Female  Parson ' ;  *  Robin  Hood.' 
— -1781:  'SUvia,  or,  the  Country  Burial';  'The 
'Jovial  Crew ' ;  *  Orestes ' ;  *  The  Generous  Free- 
mason ' ;  '  The  Highland  Fair '  (Scotch  Tunes)  ; 
'The  Lottery';  'Patie  and  Peggy';  'The 
Amours  of  Billingsgate  * ;  '  The  Grub  Street 
Opera';  'The  Welsh  Opera. '—1782:  'The  Devil 
of  a  Duke ' ;  '  The  Humours  of  the  Court ' ; 
'The Mock  Doctor';  'Sequel  to  Flora.'— 1788  : 
'Achilles';  'The  Boarding  School';  'The 
Cobler's  Opera' ;  'The  Lively  Rake  and  Country 
Lass.'— 1734:  'The  Whim.'— 1786:  'The 
Plot ' ;  '  Trick  for  Trick ' ;  '  The  Merry  Cobler.  * 
—  1786  :  'The  Lover  his  own  Rival'- 1787  : 
'  The  Coflfee  House.'— 1 788  :  '  The  Disappointed 
Gallant,  or,  Buckram  in  Armour.' — 1739:  'The 
Tanner  of  York '  ;  'The  Hospital  for  Fools' ; 
'Britons,  Strike  Home. '—1740 :  *  The  Preceptor, 
or,  The  Loves  of  Abelard  and  Heloise.' — 1750  : 
'The  Intriguing  Chambermaid.' — 1758  :  'Gal- 
ligantus.'  w.  H.  H. 

ENGRAVING,  MuMa     The  modem  process 


by  which  is  produced  the  greatest  bulk  of  the 
music  issued  to-day  is  this : — 

The  stave  lines  are  first  cut  on  a  pewter  plate, 
then  a  series  of  small  steel  punches  are  used  for 
striking  the  notes  and  lettering,  the  graver 
being  employed  in  other  parts,  and  for  the  title- 
page.  Proofs  are  pulled  by  an  ordinary  copper- 
plate press,  and  corrections  can  be  eadly  made 
on  the  plates.  For  the  final  printing  a  copy 
in  transfer  ink  is  placed  on  a  lithographic  stone, 
from  which  the  entire  edition  is  worked,  leaving 
the  plates  for  future  use,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  lithographic  part,  this  process  has  remained 
exactly  the  same  for  a  oouple  of  centuries. 

While  the  arts  of  engraving  and  etching  for 
pictorial  purposes  had  attained  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  during  the  17th  century,  it  is 
singular  that  so  obvious  a  method  and  so  superiw 
a  one  to  that  where  the  clumsy  music  typo> 
graphy  of  the  day  was  employed,  should  have 
been  so  seldom  used.  The  first  music  (of  which 
we  have  record)  printed  in  England  from  plates 
is  either  'Parthenia,'  1611,  or  Gibbons's  'Fan- 
tazies  of  three  parts'  for  Viols.  The  date  of 
this  latter  work  has  been  fixed  at  1609,  and 
again  at  1610,  but  these  years  are  quiteunoertain. 
Both  '  Parthenia '  and  the  '  Fantazies '  were 
reprinted  several  times  from  the  same  plates. 

It  has  been  recently  stated  that  the  fimt 
English  printed  plate  music  occurs  in  the  work, 
Th4  Noble  Arte  of  Venerie  or  Bunting  [George 
Turberville]  imprinted  by  Henry  Bynnemann 
for  Christopher  Barker,  1575, 4to  (second  edition, 
1611).  The  music  ia  a  short  passage — ^notes 
for  the  hunting  horn — but  the  present  writer 
contends  that  in  both  editions  it  has  been  printed 
from  a  raised  surface,  probably  a  wood-out^  for 
the  work  is  freely  adorned  with  these.  The 
appended  list  of  English  printed  music  from 
engraved  plates  before  1700  will  probably  be 
foimd  to  be  fairly  comprehensive,  but  so  many  of 
the  works  named  are  now  only  represented  by  a 
single  copy  that  it  is  possible  the  titles  of  many 
others  are  now  lost. 

In  1 688  Thomas  Cross  {q.v, )  began  to  engrave, 
and  he  soon  made  a  revolution  in  English  music 
publishing.  After  1700  it  was  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  to  issue  music  from  platea. 
About  this  time  the  Dutch  appear  to  have 
found  out  a  method  of  softening  copper,  so  that 
the  notes  could  be  readily  stamped  on  the  plate. 
Pewter  soon  took  the  place  of  the  more  expen- 
sive metal,  and  engraving  was  superseded  by 
stamping. 

John  Walsh  and  John  Hare  are  stated  to 
have  introduced  the  process  into  England  abont 
1710,  but  probably  the  date  may  be  a  few  years 
earlier. 

There  are  indications  that  Cross  (exoept  in 
his  very  early  work)  did  much  of  his  engraving 
on  either  zinc  or  pewter,  and  probably  used  in 
some  cases  the  etching -needle  and  acid.  It 
must  be  noticed  that  before  Cross  engraved. 
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nearly  all  engraTed  music  was  instrumental  and 
that  the  quavers  and  semiquavers  were  joined  in 
groups  as  in  the  manuscript  of  the  day,  while 
in  music  typography  of  the  same  period  before 
the  introduction  of  the  '  tied  note '  the  quavers 
were  separate.  The  three  principal  London 
music  engravers  of  the  18th  century  were  Wm. 
Smith  (working  from  about  1730  to  1762),  and 
John  Phillips  and  his  wife  Sarah  (1750-1763). 
In  Scotland  (Edinburgh)  Richard  Cooper  (q,v.) 
worked  from  about  1725  to  1764.  T.  Phinn 
and  James  Read  were  a  little  later,  while  James 
Johnson  from  1772  to  1811  monopolised  the 
whole  of  the  Scottish  trade.  Manwaring  and 
the  Neal  family  worked  in  Dublin  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century. 

MtgMA  Mmirmtd  Mtuie  Book*  H^tn  noo. 

Wl.  'PkrtliMiU  or  tb*  lUjdMiliMd  of  the  flnfc  miMle  that  omt 
wu  printod  for  the  Vlr^nallai'  Folia  (Beprtntad  WM, 
16SS.  1«B0,  with  » 'SMond  P»rt'  teoedln  1680.) 

e.  1614  '  AurthenU  loTloUt*,'  ohL  4to.  (Hm  only  known  oopj  1*  in 
•n  AmerlcMi  oollootlon.) 

[No  dAtoi]  Oihbom.  OrlMido.  fkntMlos  of  thrM  putr  [tor  Vlotol 
oat  In  oopper,  the  like  not  heretofoTB  extant.  London  m 
the  BoU  in  St  Fftol'a  Chnrehyard.  4to.  (Beprlnted  from 
the  oriflnal  pUtee,  no  dooht  lever^  times :  ndvertlaed  by 
retard  In  1«3.  ete.) 

law,  CbUd.  Wn.  •OholMmnelektothePiatniesof  Danldtorthive 
▼olMe.*lSnio.  Fborperte.  (Reprinted  bj  PUyfOrd :  ndTcr- 
tiaed  In  16SI ;  one  of  hie  editions  dated  IWL) 

Itm.  Blinpeen.  Christopher.  'DlTlslonVlollst.'  Folio.  (Letterpress 
•ndtltkprlnted;ma>lofroaiengnredpUteB.  lAteredltlMU 
1087  and  171S.) 

IML  Qreettns.  Thoinaa.  '  The  PleesMit  Companion  or  new  Lessons 
for  the  FlsMlet'  ohL  ir.  (J.  PlaTfbrd :  other  editions  said 
to  be  dated  1888. 1978, 1675, 1880. 1682. 18BS.  and  1688.) 

IMa  'Mnsiek's  Handmaid.  New  Lessons  and  Instrastlons  for  the 
Vlntnala  or  Harperohord.'  obi.  4to. 
U.  Rajford :  manj  later  editions). 

ISTBL  Bowman,  Henry.  'Songs  for  one,  two.  and  three  toIoss.' 
Oxford.    Folio.    (A.  later  edlUon  1679.) 

iSTa  ▲  Vade  Meeum  fbr  the  loren  of  Mndek,  ibewlur  the  BkosU. 
enej  of  the  Beeborder.  iiocucxix.  London.  K.  Thompson 
fbr  John  Hudfebntt.    ObL  8ro.    (fiodleUn  library.) 

16Ba  'The  Genteel  Companion  being  evaet  dlreeUoos  for  tha 
Beeorder.*    Hvmphrey  Sanlter.    Obi.  4to. 

MBa  'The  Deli^tfol  Companion,  a  new  Book  of  Lsssons  lor  the 
Beoorder.'    FoUo.    J.  PlayfonL 

IflSa  ParoelL  H.  'Sonnatas  of  IIL  parts  for  two  rloUne  and  a 
basse.^   FO- 


ObL  4ta    (Other  editlans 


FoUo. 

•DlTlaton  Violin.'    H.  Playlord. 
M.  1700-1701.) 
I,  N.'Ayres  for  the  Violin.*  4  toIs.  obL  Sm.  (Bo| 

hvT.  OreenhiU:  the  date  U  conosaled  in  the 

of  a  crown  on  one  of  the  title-pages. ) 
168&  1lMnitoa.Bobert,  a  Dublin  bookseller  and  engiai    . 

in  this  year,  that  *T^  diolesst  New  Songs  with  moakal  Notee 


.  .  .  faiiiy  engraven  on  Oopper  will 

and  soldatTwopeneeasongby  tlMMld  Bobert 


iUy  printo 
Tnornton.' 


imLParoen.H.    *  Lsesona  for  the  Harpslohofd.'    ObL  4to. 

im.  'Youth's  Delight  on  the  Flagelet.'  Sold  by  J.  Clarke.  Serenth 
edition.  OblSro.  Date  cut  oOl  CMrea  1680.  The  eleventh 
edition  publlahed  by  J.  Hare  is  dated  1687  In  part  ftumsame 


0.  MOa  ▲  eoUection  of  songs  by  B.  Lererldga^  engraved  by  T.  Graa«, 
in  possession  of  writer,  title   * 
Dr.  Blow's '  ■ 


Vm.  Dr.  mow's  '  Lsmons  fbr  the  Harpelohord.' 
In  addition  sereial  sheet  songs  puMished  by 

by  T.  Cross  might  be  mentiuosd.  p^  1^^ 

ENHARMONIC,  (i.)  One  of  the  genera  of 
Greek  Music,  which  see.  (ii.)  The  word  is 
usually  applied  to  such  changes  or  modulations 
as  are  only  possible  upon  instruments  tuned  in 
equal  temperament,  in  which  the  same  notes 
serve  for  0  sharp  and  D  flat,  for  F  sharp  and  G 
flat,  for  G  sharp  and  A  flat,  etc.  Every  note 
on  the  modern  keyboard  may  be  called  by 
three  different  names  at  least ;  thus  the  note  0 
is  called  B  sharp  and  D  double  flat,  and  har- 
monic progressions  that  imply  the  assumption 
that  these  notes  are  identical  are  called 
enharmonic.  See  Change  3,  p.  497,  Dibsib, 
Modulation,  Tehpekament. 

ENNA,  August,  was  bom  at  Nakskov,  in 


Denmark,  on  May  18,  1860,  of  poor  and  humble 
parents,  his  father  being  a  small  shoemaker. 
His  grandfather  was  an  Italian  soldier  in 
Napoleon's  army,  who  married  a  German  woman 
and  settled  in  Denmark.  In  1870  the  Ennas 
moved  from  Nakskov  to  Copenhagen,  where 
August  attended  the  free-schools.  He  showed 
musical  capacity  early  in  his  life,  but  did  not 
receive  any  teaching  worthy  of  the  name.  In 
early  years  he  taught  himself  the  pianoforte, 
and  at  seventeen  had  a  few  lessons  of  little 
value  on  the  violin  and  in  theory.  With  this 
exception  he  was  entirely  self-taught,  but  he 
did  his  best  to  counteract  this  disadvantage  by 
earnest  and  diligent  study  of  harmony  and 
orchestration.  When  he  was  about  twenty  he 
wished  to  join  the  Copenhagen  orchestra,  but 
he  was  not  a  sufficiently  good  violinist,  so  he 
attached  himself  to  a  small  travelling  orchestra 
on  a  tour  to  Finland.  After  a  fairly  successful 
tour  of  six  months  he  returned  to  Copenhagen, 
and  composed  an  operetta  called  <A  Village 
Tale,'  which  was  produced,  towards  the  end  of 
1880,  in  several  provincial  theatres.  He  still, 
however,  was  extremely  poor,  and  was  obliged 
to  play  at  dancing  lessons  (where  his  dance- 
music  was  often  improvised),  and  to  teach  the 
piano  at  the  rate  of  about  sixpence  an  hour. 
In  1883  he  obtained  the  post  of  conductor  to  a 
provincial  company,  for  which  he  wrote  the 
incidental  music  and  several  overtures.  He  was 
now  comparatively  well-to-do,  and  was  enabled 
to  publish  some  music,  viz.  songs,  an  orchestral 
suite,  piano  pieces,  and  a  symphony,  which 
happened  to  attract  Gade's  attention.  By  Gade*s 
help  Enna  gained  the  Ancker  scholarship, 
which  enabled  him  to  go  to  Germany  for  a  year 
(1888-89),  where  he  studied  with  enthusiasm, 
and  gradually  matured  his  great  natural  gifts. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  period  was  a  three- 
act  opera  called  *  Heksen '— 'The  Witch,'— 
which  was  produced  at  the  Royal  Opera-house 
in  Copenhagen  on  Jan.  24,  1892,  and  was  a 
brilliant  success.  Two  years  later  he  produced 
another  opera,  'Cleopatra,'  at  Copenhagen,  but 
for  some  reason  this  failed  to  catch  the  public 
taste,  until  the  following  year,  when,  with  a  new 
caste,  it  became  extremely  popular.  He  met 
with  a  further  success  with  his  'Aucassin  et 
Nioolette,'  produced  at  Copenhagen  in  1896, 
and  at  Hamburg  in  the  following  year.  He 
has  also  published  a  violin  concerto  in  D 
migor,  which  promises  to  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  limited  repertory  of  the  virtuoso.  Hia 
music  is  notable  for  its  unconventional  fresh- 
ness, its  beauty  of  sound,  and  its  clever  and 
original  orchestration.  h.  b. 

ENOCH  k  SONS.  A  London  firm  of  music- 
publishers.  The  business  was  established  by 
Emile  S.  Enoch  in  1869  at  No.  18  Bemers 
Street)  and  in  1874  was  removed  to  19  Holies 
Street.  In  1 886  the  firm  took  over  their  present 
premises  at  14  Great  Marlborough  Street.     The 
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publications  of  Messrs.  Enoch  k  Sons  coyer  » 
great  number  of  noteworthy  and  valuable  works. 
They  include  several  operas  by  Lecooq,  songs 
and  pianoforte  pieces  by  Chaminade,  Gowen, 
Qennan,  Moszkowski,  Landon  Ronald,  and 
Sullivan.  They  are  also  the  English  agents 
for  the  well-known  Litolff  cheap  editions  of 
classical  music.  F.  K. 

ENSEMBLE  (Fr.  'together')  is  a  term  used 
in  a  special  way  which  is  often  misunderstood. 
Its  use  as  a  substantive  may  come  from  the 
French  phrase,  *musique  d'ensemble/  for  what 
we  call  concerted  music,  whether  in  regard  to 
the  concerted  pieces  in  an  opera,  where  the 
principal  characters  take  part  together,  or  in 
chamber  music,  written  for  a  small  number  of 
instruments  in  combination.  It  is  in  regard  to 
this  latter  sense  that  the  special  use  of  the  word 
is  most  common.  A  party  of  players,  brought 
np  in  different  schools,  each  pre-eminent  in  his 
own  line,  if  required  to  join  their  forces  in  a 
string  quartet  for  example,  vould  find  a  special 
difficulty  in  so  modifying  their  own  individuality 
as  to  present  a  perfectly  harmonious  interpreta- 
tion of  the  work  ;  their  *  ensemble '  would  prob- 
ably be  pronounced  unsatisfactory,  and  players 
of  far  inferior  attainment,  who  happened  to 
have  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of  playing 
together,  and  learning  each  other's  manner  of 
phrasing,  would  probably  give  a  far  better  idea 
of  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  their  '  ensemble ' 
would  be  rightly  said  to  be  good.  As  the 
perfect  instances  of  ensemble -playing  in  or- 
ganisations regularly  formed  for  tiie  purpose, 
may  be  mentioned  the  Joachim  Quartet,  the 
Bohemian  Quartet,  the  Eneisel  Quartet,  and 
the  Moscow  Trio.  The  term  is  more  rarely 
used  of  orchestral  performances,  but  in  one 
famous  instance,  that  of  the  Ducal  Orchestra 
of  Saze-Meiningen,  no  other  word  is  properly 
applicable  ;  every  detail  of  phrasing  is  brought 
out  with  such  complete  sympathy  between  the 
players,  yet  with  such  wonderful  spontaneity 
of  effect,  that  the  players  are  said  to  play  with 
'perfect  ensemble.'  The  same  kind  of  perfec- 
tion in  vocal  ensemble  is  far  less  easy  to  attain, 
and  on  this  account,  performances  of  Schu- 
mann's 'Spanisches  Liederspiel'  and  the  two 
sets  of  '  Liebeslieder '  of  Brahms  seldom  reach 
ideal  perfection.  The  realisation  of  fine  en- 
semble, whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  seems 
to  involve  complete  unselfishness  on  the  part 
of  all  the  performers.  ic. 

ENTFUHRUNG  AUS  DEM  SERAIL,  DIE. 
A  comic  operetta  {Singspicl)  in  three  acts,  by 
Mozart ;  words  altered  by  Stephanie  from  Bretz- 
ner's '  Belmont  und  Constanze.'  Begun  July  30, 
1781  ;  produced  July  16, 1782,  at  Vienna.  Its 
French  and  Italian  titles  are, '  L'Enl^vement  au 
S^rail '  and  '  II  Seraglio.'  [AndrA,  p.  85a.]  It 
was  produced  in  English  'with  additional  airs  by 
Mr.  Kramer'  as '  The  Seraglio,' at  Covent  Garden, 
KoY.  24,  1827.     Much  of  Mozart's  music  was 


cut  out,  and  popular  English  melodies  and  aixs 
from  other  operas  inserted  instead  (Moscheles, 
Life,  i.  193).  The  perpetrators  of  this  outrage 
— at  that  time  a  common  proceeding — were  Mr. 
Dimond,  who  translated  the  book,  and  Kramer, 
the  director  of  the  King's  Band  at  Brighton. 
The  scenery  was  painted  by  David  Roberts, 
and  the  effects  were '  rich  and  amazingly  beauti- 
ful' (Moscheles). — As  'II  Seraglio'  and  'Der 
Serail '  the  opera  was  announced  and  played  by 
the  German  Company  at  Drury  Lane,  June  14, 
1854  ;  and  as  *  II  Seraglio '  it  was  performed  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  June  30,  1866,  and  at 
Covent  Garden,  June  9,  1881.  o. 

ENTR'ACTE  See  Act-tune,  and  Inci- 
dental Music. 

ENTREE  (i*)  '^  name  formerly  given  to  a 
small  piece  of  music  in  slow  4-4  time,  with  the 
rhythm  of  a  march,  and  usually  containing  two 
parts,  each  repeated.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  laigely  used  in  theatrical 
and  ballet  music  to  accompany  the  entry  of 
processions,  etc.  An  example  of  this  kind  of 
Entr^  may  be  found  in  J.  S.  Bach's  Suite  in  A 
for  piano  and  violin.  (B.-G.  iz.  p.  51.)  (iL) 
The  word  Entr^  ^or  its  Italian  equivalent  /i»- 
trada)  is  also  usea  as  synonymous  with  '  intro- 
duction,' and  is  applied  to  the  opening  piece 
(after  the  overture)  of  an  opera  or  ballet.    E.  r. 

jfePINE,  Francesca  Maboherita  db  l',  in 
spite  of  her  French-sounding  surname,  appears 
to  have  been  an  Italian  singer,  although  she 
frequently  signed  herself '  Fran9oise  Margu^te.' 
From  Italy  she  came  to  England  with  a  German 
musician  named  Greber,  and  was  often,  there- 
fore, called  <  Greber's  Peg '  by  the  wits  of  the 
day.  An  advertisement  in  the  London  GaaeUe 
(No.  2834),  1692,  announces  that  the  'Italian 
lady  (that  is  lately  come  over  that  is  so  famous 
for  her  singing)  though  it  has  been  reported  that 
she  will  sing  no  more  in  the  consort  at  York- 
buildings  ;  yet  this  is  to  give  notice,  that  next 
Tuesday  Jan.  10th,  she  will  sing  there,  and  so 
continue  during  the  season.'  A  fortnight  later, 
this '  lady '  is  more  familiarly  called  the  '  Italian 
woman '  in  the  notice  given  in  the  OtueUe,  that 
she  would  not  only  sing  at  Tork-buildings  every 
Tuesday,  but  on  Thureday  in  Freeman's  Yard, 
ConihiU.  She  was  the  first  Italian  who  sang  in 
England.  In  May  1703  she  received  *20  ggs 
for  one  day's  singing  in  y*  play  call'd  the  Fickls 
Shepherdess'  (MS.  in  the  writer's  collection). 
In  the  theatrical  advertisement  for  Lincoln's  lim 
Fields,  June  1,  1703,  it  is  said  that  '  Signora 
Francesca  Margarita  de  I'^pine  will  sing,  being 
positively  the  last  time  of  her  singing  on  the  stage 
during  her  stay  in  England.'  She  continued, 
notwithstanding  this,  to  sing  during  the  whole 
of  that  month  ;  nor  did  she  ever  quit  England, 
but  remained  here  till  the  time  of  her  death, 
August  9,  or  10, 1746.  It  appears  from  a  MS. 
diary  (in  the  writer's  possession)  kept  by  B. 
Cooke  (i,e.  Dr.  Cooke),  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Pepoack, 
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that  Mme.  PeptiBch  began  to  be  ill  on  July  19, 
1746,  and  that,  on  August  10,  following,  in  the 
afternoon  he  (B.  Cooke)  went  to  Yaux-Hall 
with  the  Doctor,  Mrs,  Pepuschhting^eaA,  She 
was  *  extremely  sick '  the  day  before. 

On  Jan.  29,  1704,  Margherita  sang,  for  the 
first  time,  at  Druiy  Lane.  On  her  second  appear- 
ance there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  theatre, 
while  she  was  singing,  the  instigation  of  which 
was  attributed  to  her  rival,  Mrs.  Tofts,  whose 
servant  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  agents 
in  it.  Mrs.  Tofts,  however,  indignantly  denied 
this  in  a  letter  to  Rich,  printed  in  the  DaUy 
Caurant,  Feb.  8, 17 04.  In  1706  *  Arsinoe '  was 
produced,  as  announced  in  the  Daily  CourarU, 
'  a  new  opera,  after  the  Italian  manner,  all  sung, 
being  set  by  Master  Clayton,  with  dances  and 
singing  before  and  after  the  opera,  by  Signora 
F.  Margarita  del'  £pine.'  lliis  singing  was 
probably  in  Italian.  She  sang  in  Oreber's 
*  Temple  of  Love,'  the  year  after  ;  and  in  1707 
in  '  Thomyris,'  the  music  taken  from  Scarlatti 
<and  Buononcini,  the  recitatives  and  accompani- 
ments being  added  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Pepusch.  She  sang  also  in  *  Camilla,'  performing 
her  part  in  Italian,  while  the  English  singers 
sang  their  own  language.  These  rdles  she  re- 
peated in  1708,  and  in  1709  added  thatof  Marius 
in  Scarlatti's  '  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,'  arranged 
for  the  English  stage  by  Swiny  and  Haym.  In 
1710  she  sang  in  '  Almahide,'  that  opera,  the 
first  ever  performed  wholly  in  Italian  on  our 
stage,  the  names  of  neither  poet  nor  composer  of 
which  are  known ;  and  again  in  '  Hydaspes.' 
In  addition  to  these,  she  took  part  in  '  Antio- 
chus'  and  *  Ambleto,'  and  in  Handel's  'Pastor 
Fido'  and  'Rinaldo'  in  1712;  and  in  the 
pasticcio  *  Emelinda '  and  Handel's  '  Teseo '  in 
1713.  She  continued  to  sing  until  1718,  when 
she  married  Dr.  Pepusch,  and  retired  from  the 
Atage.  She  is  said  to  have  brought  him  a 
fortune  of  £10,000.  'Her  execution  was  of  a 
very  different  order '  from  that  of  the  English 
singers  of  that  time,  'and  involved  real  diffi- 
culties. Indeed,  her  musical  merit  must  have 
been  veiy  considerable  to  have  kept  her  so  long 
in  favour  on  the  English  stage,  where,  till  em- 
ployed at  the  opera,  she  sang  either  in  musical 
entertainments,  or  between  the  acts,  almost  every 
night.  Besides  being  otU-landish,  she  was  so 
swarthy  and  ill-favoured,  that  her  husband  used 
to  call  her  Hecate,  a  name  to  which  she  answered 
with  as  much  good  humour  as  if  he  had  called 
her  Helen '  (Bumey).  It  was,  perhaps,  owing 
to  this  ugliness  that  no  portrait  of  her  was  ever 
made.  She  was  a  woman  of  perfectly  good 
character  ;  but  Dean  Swift,  who  was  no  respecter 
of  persons,  particularly  musical,  in  his  Journal 
to  Stella,  August  6,  1711,  being  at  Windsor, 
says,  '  We  have  a  music-meeting  in  our  town 
to-night.  I  went  to  the  rehearsal  of  it,  and 
there  was  Margarita,  and  her  sister  [G.  Maria 
OaUia],    and  another   drab,    and   a  parcel  of 

VOIi.  I 


fiddlers  ;  I  was  weary  and  would  not  go  to  the 
meeting,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  because  I  heard 
it  was  a  great  assembly.'  She  is  said  to  have 
been  an  excellent  musician,  not  only  as  a  singer, 
but  also  as  an  extraordinary  performer  on  the 
harpsichord,  and  marks  an  era  in  the  history 
of  music  in  England.  J.  M. 

EPISODES  are  secondary  portions  of  musical 
works,  which  stand  in  contrast  to  the  more 
conspicuous  and  definite  portions  in  which  the 
principal  subjects  appear  in  their  complete  form, 
through  the  appearance  in  them  of  subordinate 
subjects,  or  short  fragments  only  of  the  principal 
subjects. 

Their  function  as  an  element  of  form  is  most 
easily  distinguishable  in  the  fugal  type  of  move- 
ment In  the  development  of  that  form  of  art 
composers  soon  found  that  constant  reiteration 
of  the  principal  subject  had  a  tendency  to  become 
wearisome,  however  ingenious  the  treatment 
might  be  ;  and  consequently  they  often  inter- 
spersed exposition  and  counter-exposition  with 
independent  passages,  in  which  sometimes  new 
ideas,  and  more  often  portions  of  a  counter- 
subject,  or  of  the  principal  subject,  were  used  in 
a  free  and  fiemciful  way.  By  this  means  they 
obtained  change  of  character,  and  relief  from 
the  stricter  aspect  of  those  portions  in  which 
the  complete  subject  and  answer  followed  one 
another,  in  conformity  with  certain  definite 
principles.  In  connection  with  fugue,  therefore, 
episode  may  be  defined  as  any  portion  in  which 
the  principal  subject  does  not  appear  in  a  com- 
plete  form. 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  fugues  in  which 
there  are  scarcely  any  trace?  of  episode,  but  in 
the  most  musical  and  maturest  kind  episodes 
are  an  important  feature.  It  is  most  common 
to  find  one  beginning  as  soon  as  the  last  part 
which  has  to  enter  has  concluded  the  principal 
subject,  and  therewith  the  exposition.  Occa- 
sionally a  codetta  in  the  course  of  the  exposi- 
tion is  developed  to  such  dimensions  as  to  have 
all  the  appearance  of  an  episode,  but  the  more 
familiar  place  for  the  first  one  is  at  the  end  of 
the  exposition.  As  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  contrived  and  introduced  the  Fugue 
in  F  minor.  No.  12  of  the  first  book  of  J.  S. 
Bach's  WofUiemperirtes  Clavier,  may  be  taken. 
Here  the  subject  is  clearly  distinguishable  at 
all  times  from  the  rest  of  the  musical  material 
by  its  slow  and  steadily  moving  crotchets.  The 
counter-subject  which  at  once  follows  the  first 
statement  of  the  subject,  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  first  answer,  introduces  two  new  rhythmic 
figures,  which  afford  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
principal  subject — 


and  out  of  these  the  various  episodes  of  the 
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XDovement  are  contrived.  The  manner  in  whioh 
it  is  done  may  be  seen  in  the  beginning  of  the 
first  episode,  whioh  begins  at  bar  16,  and  into 
which  the  former  of  the  two  figures  is  closely 


The  adoption  of  this  little  figure  is  especially 
happy,  as  the  mind  is  led  on  from  the  successive 
•  expositions  to  the  episodes  by  the  same  process 
as  in  the  first  statement  of  subject  and  counter- 
subject,  and  thereby  the  continuity  becomes  so 
much  t^e  closer. 

As  further  examples  in  which  the  episodes 
are  noticeable  and  distinct  enough  to  be  studied 
with  ease,  may  be  quoted  the  second,  third,  fifth, 
tenth,  and  twenty -fourth  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Wohltemperirtes  Clavier,  and  the  first,  third, 
twelfth,  and  twentieth  of  the  second  book. 
They  are  generally  most  noticeable  and  import- 
ant in  instrumental  fugues,  which  have  a  definite 
and  characteristio  or  rhythmically  marked 
subject 

It  follows  from  the  laws  by  which  expositions 
are  regulated,  that  episodes  should  be  frequently 
used  for  modulation.  While  the  exposition  is 
going  on,  modulation  is  restricted  ;  but  directly 
it  is  over,  the  mind  inclines  to  look  for  a  change 
from  the  regular  alternation  of  prescribed  centres. 
Moreover,  it  is  often  desirable  to  introduce  the 
principal  subject  in  a  new  key,  and  the  episode 
is  happily  situated  itnd  contrived  for  the  process 
of  getting  there  ;  in  the  same  way  that  after 
transitions  to  foreign  keys  another  episode  is 
serviceable  to  get  home  again.  In  this  light, 
moreover,  episodes  are  very  frequently  charac- 
terised by  sequences,  which  serve  as  a  means 
of  systematising  the  steps  of  the  progressions. 
Bach  occasionally  makes  a  very  happy  use  of 
them,  by  repeating  near  the  end  a  characteristio 
episode  which  made  its  appearance  near  the 
beginning,  thereby  adding  a  very  effective 
element  of  form  to  the  movement 

In  a  looser  sense  the  term  Episode  may  be 
applied  to  portions  of  fugues  which  stand  out 
noticeably  fr^m  the  rest  of  the  movement  by 
reason  of  any  striking  peculiarity ;  as  for  in- 
stance the  instrumental  portion  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Amen  Chorus  in  the  '  Messiah,* or  the 
central  portions  of  certain  very  extensive  ftigues 
of  J.  8.  Bach,  in  which  totally  new  subjects  are 


developed  and  worked,  to  be  afterwards  int^r* 
woven  with  the  principal  subjects. 

In  the  purely  harmonic  forms  of  art  the  word 
is  more  loosely  used  than  in  the  fugal  order.  It 
is  sometimes  used  of  portions  of  a  binary  move- 
ment in  which  subordinate  or  accessory  subjects 
appear,  and  sometimes  of  the  subordinate  por- 
tions between  one  principal  subject  and  another, 
in  which  modulation  frequently  takes  place. 
It  serves  more  usefiilly  in  relation  to  a  move- 
ment in  Aria  or  Rondo  form :  as  the  central  por- 
tion in  the  former,  and  the  alternative  subjects 
or  passages  between  «ach  entry  of  the  subject  in 
the  latter  cannot  conveniently  be  called  '  second 
subjects.'  In  the  old  form  of  Rondo,  such  aa 
Couperin's,  the  intermediate  divisions  were  so 
very  definite  and  so  clearly  marked  off  from  the 
principal  subject  that  they  were  conveniently 
described  as  Qouplets.  But  in  the  mature  form 
of  Rondo  to  be  met  with  in  modem  Sonatas  and 
Symphonies  the  continuity  is  so  much  closer 
that  it  is  more  convenient  to  define  the  form  as 
a  regular  alternation  of  principal  subject  with 
episodes.  It  sometimes  happens  in  the  most 
highly  artistic  Rondos  that  the  first  episode 
presents  a  regular  second  subject  in  a  new  key ; 
that  the  second  episode  (following  the  first  re- 
turn of  the  principal  subject)  is  a  regular  develop- 
ment or  '  working  out '  portion,  and  the  third 
episode  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  first  transposed 
to  the  principal  key.  By  this  means  a  closer 
approximation  to  binary  form  is  arrived  at  In 
operas  and  oratorios,  and  kindred  forms  of  vocal 
art,  the  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  aa  it 
would  be  used  in  connection  with  literature. 

0.  H.  H.  p. 
EQUAL  TEMPERAMENT,  the  equal  division 
of  the  octave  into  twelve  semitones  at  such 
distances  apart  as  are  equal  in  ratio  to  one 
another.  For  the  true  proportions  of  the  scale  see 
Just  Intonation,  Scale,  and  Temperamknt. 
The  discrepancy  that  exists,  and  must  always 
exist,  between  the  note  arrived  at  by  tuning  up 
four  perfect  fifths  from  a  fixed  note,  and  two 
octaves  and  a  major  third  from  the  same  note,  is 
an  interval  in  the  proportion  of  80  :  81,  and  the 
Pythagorean  comma,  or  'comma  maxima,'  the 
difference  resulting  frt)m  the  tuning  up  of 
twelve  perfect  fif^  and  the  corresponding 
number  of  octaves,  is  80  :  81  *0915,  as  explained 
under  Comma.  Equal  or  even  temperament 
is  the  system  by  which  this  slight  error  in  the 
scale  is  practically  removed  by  being  spread 
equally  over  all  the  semitones,  instead  of,  as  was 
formerly  the  practice,  being  confined  to  the 
keys  most  rarely  employed.  This  equalisa- 
tion of  the  error  made  all  keys  equa^y  available 
for  use  on  keyed  instruments,  though  at  a  very 
distinct  sacrifice  of  harmonic  beauty  ;  withoat 
it  modulation  was  narrowly  restricted,  and  aa 
one  of  the  arguments  on  the  side  of  its  general 
adoption  was  the  immortal  series  of  forty-eight 
preludes  and  fugues  by  Bach,  called  Das  Wckl- 
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iemperirtes  Clcmer,  eyen  the  moet  fastidious 
mnsiciaiis  Iiave  little  to  complain  of.  m. 

EQUAL  VOICES,  a  term  of  rather  am- 
biguous  use,  strictly  denoting  voices  of  equal 
compass.  Sometimes-  works  for  female  voices 
alone,  or  for  male  voices  alone,  are  spoken  of 
as  '  works  for  equal  voices ' ;  but  this  is  incor- 
rect, and  the  term  should  be  kept  for  those  of 
equal  compass,  such  as  compositions  for  two  or 
more  soprani  or  for  several  contralti,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  majority  of  Handel's  cham- 
ber duets,  *The  Lord  is  a  Man  of  war,'  and 
Mozart's  '  Sull'  aria,'  may  be  cited  as  t^ical 
examples  of  duets  for  equal  voices.  In  cases 
where  one  of  two  soprano  parts  is  taken  by  a 
tenor,  or  one  of  two  contralto  parts  by  a  bass, 
the  composition  does  not  cease  to  be  '  for  equij 
voices,'  and  the  term  is  more  correctly  used  of 
this  combination  than  of  that  for  sopi;ano  and 
contralto,  or  for  tenor  and  bass.  M. 

EBARD.  The  name  borne  by  this  firm  of 
harp  and  pianoforte -makers  has  been  known 
almost  as  long  in  England  as  in  France,  its 
workshops  having  been  established  in  London 
near  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  not  long  after 
those  in  Paris.  The  reputation  of  Erard's  house 
is  as  much  due  to  successful  improvements  in 
the  harp  as  in  the  pianoforte,  those  of  the  harp 
being  of  similar  importance  to  the  perfecting  of 
the  violin  accomplished  by  the  famous  Cremona 
makers. 

S£ba8TIBN  Erard  was  bom  at  Strasburg 
April  5,  1752,  and  was  early  put  to  his  father's 
handicraft  of  cabinetmaker.  His  father  dying 
when  he  was  sixteen,  he  went  to  Paris  and  placed 
himself  with  a  harpsichord-maker.  Ho  had  soon 
the  opportunity  to  display  his  practicalingenuity 
by  the  construction  of  a  mechanical  harpsichord, 
which  was  described  by  the  Abb^  Roussier  in 
1776.  The  Duchess  of  Villeroi  took  notice  of 
him,  and  allotted  to  him  a  workshop  in  her  own 
chftteau,  where,  in  1777,  he  made  the  first  piano- 
forte constructed  in  France.  According  to  F^tis 
this  was  a  square  with  two  unison  stops  and  a 
compass  of  five  octeves,  similar  to  the  English 
and  German  instrumente  that  had  been  im- 
ported. He  now  esteblished  himself,  with  his 
brother  Jean  Baptiste,  in  the  Rue  de  Bourbon. 
Their  success  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the 
Parisian  musical  instrument-makers  known  as 
Luthiers,  and  belonging  to  the  Fan -makers' 
Guild,  they  used  the  power  they  possessed  to 
seize  Eraid's  workshops ;  Louis  XVI.,  however, 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  brothers,  and  conferred 
npon  S^bastien  (in  1785)  a  brevet  permitting 
him  to  make  *  forte-pianos '  independent  of  the 
guild,  but  obliging  him  to  employ  workmen 
who  had  satisfied  ite  regulations.  (Bimbault^ 
The  Pianoforte,  1860,  p.  124.) 

S^bastien  Erard  was  in  London  in  1786,  and 
in  1792  took  out  a  patent  for  improvements  in 
harps  and  pianofortes.  He  returned  to  Paris, 
after  the  Terror,  in  1 796,  in  which  year  he  made 


his  first  grand  piano,  using  the  English  action, 
which,  F^tis  informs  us,  he  continued  with  until 
1808.  In  1809  he  patented  a  repetition  grand 
piano  action  (the  first)  and  improvemento  in  the 
construction  of  the  harp,  nearly  completing  that 
ingenious  double  action  which  was  begun  about 
1786  and  was  perfected  in  1810.  A  feature  in 
the  1809  patent  was  the  inverted  bridge  or  up- 
ward bearing  at  the  wrestplank  bridge  of  the 
piano,  since  universally  aidopted.  Advanced 
age  made  S^bastien  leave  to  his  nephew  Pierre 
Erard  the  introduction  of  his  perfected  repe- 
tition action,  the  patent  for  which  was  teken 
out  in  London  in  1821.  S^bastien  died  August 
5,  1831.  Among  his  other  inventions  may  be 
mentioned  a  'Piano  organist,'  or  combination 
of  piano  and  organ,  a  'haipe  k  fourchette,' 
and  the  'orgue  expressif.'  In  1835  the  patent 
was  extendi  to  Pierre  Erard  for  seven  years 
on  the  plea  of  its  great  value  and  of  the  losses 
sustained  in  working  it.  The  invention  in  1 888 
of  the  Harmonic  Bar  is  claimed  for  him  (Dr. ' 
Oscar  Paul,  Geschichte  des  Claviers,  Leipzig, 
1868).     [See  Pianofortb.] 

PiERRB  Erard  (bom  1796)  died  at  the 
Ch&teau  de  la  Muette,  Passy,  near  Paris,  August 
18,  1855.  His  widow,  Mme.  Erard,  succeeded 
him  in  the  business.  From  her  it  descended  to 
the  Count  de  Franqueville  who  had  married  her 
niece  and  is  now  the  chief  proprietor  of  the 
Paris  house,  his  partner  M.  Blondel  being  in 
direction  of  affairs.  Mr.  Daniel  Mayer  is  now 
the  sole  proprietor  and  director  of  the  London 
house.  The  London  manufactory  was  discon- 
tinued in  1890.  A.  J.  H. 

EBBA,  Don  Dionioi,  a  much-esteemed  com- 
poser of  Milan  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
Like  Marcello  and  Astorga  he  was  of  noble  birth, 
and  Cardinal  Benedetto  Erba  seems  to  have 
been  his  younger  brother.  [In  1692  he  was 
maestro  di  cappella  of  the  church  of  S.  Francesco 
in  Milan.  See  F.  Vigoni's  Sacre  Armonie  1692, 
which  contains  music  by  him.]  The  title  of 
Don  given  him  by  Quadrio,  and  that  of  *R*' 
mentioned  below,  show  that  he  was  in  holy 
orders.  In  1694  he  took  part  with  Valtellina 
in  the  composition  of  the  opera  of  *  Arion,'  and 
in  1695  with  Besozzi  and  Battestini  in  that 
of  'Antemio.'  But  Erba's  interest  to  us  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  not  improbably  the  com- 
poser of  a  Magnificat  for  two  choirs,  from  which 
Handel  borrowed  more  or  less  closely  for  several 
pieces  in  the  second  part  of '  Israel  in  Egypt. '  A 
complete  copy  of  this  work,  entitled  'Magnificat. 
Del  R*'  Sgr.  Erba,'  is  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  and  a  partial  one  (ending  in 
the  middle  of  a  sheet),  in  Handel's  writing, 
without  title  or  date,  in  Buckingham  Palace. 
Opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether  it  is  an 
original  composition  of  Handel's  Itelian  time 
(1707-10),  or  of  Erba.  In  favour  of  the  former 
were  Victor  Schoelcher  and  G.  A  Macfarren 
(Preface  to  'Israel  in  Egypt'  for  the  Sacred 
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Harmonio  Society).  It  is  obyious  that  bat  for 
the  existence  of  the  MS.  by  Handel  the  question 
would  never  have  been  raised.  The  whole 
evidence  was  examined  at  great  length  and  pains 
by  Dr.  Chrysander  {H&ndel,  i.  168-178),  whose 
conclusion  is  strongly  in  favour  of  its  being 
Erba's.  He  shows  that  the  date  of  Handel's  MS. 
is  probably  1736-40  ('Israer  was  1738) ;  that  it 
has  marks  of  being  a  copy  and  not  an  original 
composition  ;  that  the  paper  is  not  Italian,  but 
the  same  as  that  used  for  his  English  works ; 
and  that  the  style  of  the  music  differs  materially 
from  Handel's  style  whether  early  or  late.  In 
addition  it  might  be  urged  that  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  in  a  copy  of  a  work  of  Handel's 
his  powerful  name  would  be  displaced  on  the 
title  in  favour  of  the  insignificant  one  of  Erba. 
Chrysander  published  the  'Magnificat'  as  the 
first  of  the  *  Supplemente '  to  his  edition  of 
Handel.  For  list  of  the  numbers  borrowed  in 
*  Israel/  see  Israel  in  Egypt.  o. 

ERBACH,  Christian,  born  in  1673  at  Alges- 
heim  in  the  Palatinate.  About  1600  he  became 
organist  to  the  Fuggers  at  Augsburg,  succeeded 
Hassler  as  town  organist  of  Augsburg  in  1602, 
and  in  1628  (according  to  Gerber)  was  appointed 
<  Rathsherr '  of  the  same  city.  The  first  book 
of  his  *  Modi  sacri  sen  cantus  musici  vocibus  4, 
6,  6,  7,  8  et  pluribus,  ad  omne  genus  instru- 
menti  musici  accomodatis '  was  published  in  1 600 
at  Augsburg,  the  second  in  1604,  and  the  third 
in  1606.  Bodenschatz's  '  Florilegium  Portense' 
and  Schad's  *  Promptuarium  musices '  (Strasburg) 
contain  motets  of  his  in  4,  6,  and  8  parts.  MS. 
compositions  of  his  are  in  the  cathedral  library 
at  Augsburg  and  in  the  Royal  library  at  Berlin. 
[See  the  Quellen- Lexikon,  from  which  several 
additions  hi  the  above  have  been  taken.]     F.  o. 

ERK,  LuDwio  Christian,  bom  Jan.  6, 1807, 
at  Wetzlar,  where  his  father(Adam  WilhehnErk, 
1779-1820)  was  cathedral  organist ;  rendered 
very  important  services  to  German  popular  music. 
He  studied  music  under  his  father  and  Andr6  of 
Offenbach,  receiving  his  general  education  from 
Spiess,  a  well-known  teacher  at  Frankfort.  Here 
he  remained  for  some  years  eig'oying  the  society 
of  the  best  Darmstadt  musicians.  In  1826 
he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  teachers* 
seminary  at  Moers  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  it 
was  here  that  his  connection  with  popular  music 
began.  He  started  musical  festivals  at  Rem- 
scheidt,  Ruhrort,  Duisburg,  and  other  small 
towns,  which  largely  contributed  to  the  taste 
for  sacred  and  secular  part-music.  In  1836  he 
was  appointed  musical  professor  of  the  royal 
seminary  at  Berlin,  and  in  the  following  year 
conductor  of  the  newly-formed  cathedral  choir, 
which  post,  for  want  of  proper  support,  he 
relinquished  in  1838.  In  1848  he  founded  a 
Mannergesangverein,  which  still  exists  in  Berlin, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  singing  Volkslieder,  and 
in  1862  started  the  '  Erksche  Gesangverein '  for 
mixed  choir.    Among  the  most  important  of  the 


many  collections  of  German  lieder  which  he  haa 
edited  is  his  'Deutscher  Liederhort,'  of  which 
vol.  i.  contains  modem  'Volkslieder,'  and  voL  ii. 
those  of  the  1 8th- 1 8th  centuries.  Jacob  Grimm 
says  of  vol.  i.,  '  Of  all  collections  of  our  German 
Volkslieder  this  is  the  fullest  and  most  trust- 
worthy.' In  1867  Erk  was  appointed  director 
of  music.  In  the  beginning  of  1877  he  resigned 
his  post  in  the  seminary  at  Berlin,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dienel.  He  died  in  Bcorlin,  Nov. 
26,  1883.  F.  o. 

ERKEL,  Franz,  bom  Nov.  7, 1810,  at  B^k^ 
(Gyula),  displayed  an  aptitude  for  music  at 
an  early  age,  and  was  encouraged  in  his  studies 
by  his  father  and  his  uncle,  both  of  whom  were 
enthusiastic  amateur  musicians.  He  was  not 
at  first  intended  for  the  musical  profession,  but, 
having  succeeded,  by  the  indefatigable  energy 
with  which  he  trained  himself  as  a  pianist,  in 
attracting  the  attention  of  Count  Eoloman 
Czdky,  he  was  sent  by  the  latter  to  Eolozsvar 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  which  enabled  him 
in  due  course  to  become  the  centre  of  the 
musical  life  of  the  town,  where  his  pianoforte 
recitals  aroused  considerable  interest.  In  the 
early  thirties  he  was  appointed  deputy  conductor 
at  the  German  Theatre  in  Buda-Pest,  and  in 
1838  he  became  conductor  of  the  National 
Theatre.  From  this  point  his  careerwas  attended 
with  unbroken  success,  which  was  due  at  least 
as  much  to  his  opportune  introduction  of  the 
Hungarian  nationaJ  element  into  opera,  as  to 
his  musicianship.  The  forties  found  the  political 
conditions  of  Hungary  such,  that  any  artistio 
embodiment  of  patriotic  ideals  was  almost  bound 
to  ride  on  the  wave  of  popular  feeling  ;  thus  it 
is  that  the  operas  of  Erkel  which,  whilst  con- 
taining much  excellent  music,  were  not  intrinsi- 
cally superior  to  many  which  have  since  been 
forgotten,  attracted  an  amount  of  attention 
that  would  perhaps  strike  the  modem  critic  as 
disproportionate.  His  firstopera '  Bathori  Maria' 
was  produced  August  8, 1840,  with  instantaneous 
success.  Its  popularity  was  eclipsed  by  that 
of  the  opera  '  Hunyady  Ldszl6,'  which  remains 
to  this  day  the  most  frequently  performed  work 
of  the  national  repertory.  Its  jubilee  in  1894 
was  made  the  occasion  of  brilliant  musical 
festivities.  The  year  after  its  production  there 
was  a  competition  for  a  hymn  to  become  the 
National  Ajithem  of  the  Hungarians,  in  which 
Erkel  obtained  the  prize.  Then  foUowed  a 
period  during  which  the  musical  life  of  Hungary 
was  crippled  by  political  disturbances  which 
lasted  several  years,  but  in  the  early  sixties  we 
find  Erkel  at  the  zenith  of  his  activity.  In  1861 
he  produced  an  opera,  'Bank-Ban,'  which,  al- 
though surpassed  in  power  and  earnestness  by 
some  of  its  successors,  is  generally  held  to 
represent  melodically  the  ideal  of  Hungarian 
music.  These  later  operas,  such  as  'Dozsa 
Gybrgy'(1866),  'Brankovics' (1874).  <Istvan 
Eiraly'  (King  Stephen),  although  suffioientlj 
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•aooeesfol  to  be  retained  in  the  repertoire,  did 
not  arouse  snoh  unbounded  enthusiasm  as  the 
earlier  works.  Possibly  their  greater  maturity 
was  an  element  detrimental  to  popular  success. 
'Brankovics'  is  remarkable  for  the  introduction 
of  Servian  and  Turkish  melodies  happily  blended 
with  the  Hungarian.  From  1868  to  his  death, 
which  took  place  June  15,  1893,  at  Buda-Pest, 
Erkel  occupied  the  position  of  head  of  aU  the 
choral  societies  of  his  native  country  and  was 
held  in  the  highest  respect.  He  retired  from 
active  work  in  1889  and  was  only  seen  afterwards 
at  one  or  two  festivals  organised  in  his  honour. 
Besides  his  operas  he  left  a  large  number  of 
songs,  the  majority  of  which  are  too  intensely 
national  to  be  of  interest  to  musicians  of  other 
countries.  B.  x. 

ERLANGER,  Camills,  French  composer, 
bom  in  Paris,  May  26,  1863  ;  entered  the 
Ck>nservatoire  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  studying 
piano  and  composition  under  G.  Mathias,  £. 
Durand,  Taudou,  BaziUe,  and  L.  Delibes ;  won 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1888  with  the 
cantata  *  Vell^a. '  His  firstgreat  success  was  with 
a  dramatic  legend  in  three  parts,  '  Saint- Julien 
rHospitalier,'  a  powerful  work  after  Flaubert's 
story,  performed  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1894, 
and  at  the  Concerts  de  I'Op^ra  in  1895  ;  an  Idyl 
in  three  episodes,  *  Eermaria,'  was  produced  at 
the  Op^  Comique,  Feb.  8, 1897,  and  his  most 
important  work  hitherto,  '  Le  Juif  Polonais,'  on 
the  popular  Alsatian  story,  in  three  acts,  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  April  11,  1900.  A  'S^r^nade 
oamavalesque '  for  orchestra,  six '  Po^mes  nisses' 
besides  other  songs  and  some  piano  pieces,  may 
also  be  mentioned  ;  another  opera,  '  Le  Fils  de 
r£toile, '  was  produced  at  the  Grand  Op^  April 
20,  1904  ;  and  others  intended  to  succeed  it 
are  named  respectively,  <  Barkok^ba,'  '  Aphro- 
dit^'and  'LaGlu.'  o.  F. 

ERLANGER,  FrAdArio  d',  composer,  bom 
in  Paris,  May  29, 1868,  of  a  German  father  and 
an  American  mother;  he  began  his  musical 
studies  in  Paris  under  Anselm  Ehmant,  his  only 
teacher.  His  first  work,  a  book  of  songs,  was 
published  by  Hamelle  during  the  composer's 
twentieth  year,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  London,  becoming  a  naturalised 
Englishman.  His  compositions  include  works 
of  all  kinds,  notably  three  operas,  'Jehan  de 
Saintr^'  (Aix-les-Bains,  and  Hamburg,  1894), 
'  Inez  Mendo '  (produced,  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Ferd.  Regnal,  at  Covent  Garden,  July  10, 
1897,  and  subsequently  in  Germany),  and  *  Tess 
of  the  d'Urbervilles '  (after  Thomas  Hardy),  not 
yet  represented.  Among  his  other  works  are  a 
string  quartet,  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano, 
an  '  Andante  symphonique '  for  violoncello  and 
orchestra,   a  quintet    for   piano    and   strings 

!  Popular  Concerts,  1902),  a  'Suite  symphonique ' 
or  orchestra  (Promenade  Concerts,  Sept.  1895), 
and  a  violin  concerto,  op.  17,  played  by  Herr 
Kreiiler  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  March 


12,  1908.  Clearness  of  form  and  genuine  ele> 
gance  of  idea  and  expression,  are  the  distinguish* 
ing  marks  of  d'Erlanger's  music,  whether  in  his 
operatic  work,  in  his  chamber  and  orchestral 
music,  or  in  his  songs,  of  which  many  are  very 
popular,  especially  in  England.  G.  F. 

£RN  AN  I.  Italian  opera  in  four  acts,  by  Verdi, 
founded  on  the  Hemani  of  Victor  Hugo  ;  pro- 
duced at  Venice  in  March  1844.  On  its  produc- 
tion at  the  Th^tre-Italien,  Paris— Jan.  6,  1846 
— ^the  libretto  was  altered  in  obedience  to  the 
wish  of  Victor  Hugo.  The  personages  were 
changed  from  Spaniards  to  Italians,  and  the 
name  of  the  piece  was  altered  to  *  II  Proscritto.' 
In  England  *  Emani '  was  first  played  at  Her 
Msjesty's  Theatre,  March  8,  1845. 

ERNST,  Alfred,  French  writer  on  music, 
bom  at  P^rigueux,  April  9,  1860,  died  in  Paris, 
May  15, 1898,  was  one  of  the  foremost  champions 
of  Wagner  in  French  literature.  The  following 
are  his  most  important  works :  —  L*(Euvre 
dramalique  d* Hector  Berlioz  (1884) ;  Richard 
Wagner  et  le  drame  contemporain  (1 887)  ;  L'Art 
de  fFagner,  part  L  VCEwcre  po^ique  (1893), 
part  iL  L*CEuvre  musicale  (unfinished) ;  £tnde 
8ur  Tannh&u9er  de  Wagner  (1895,  in  collabora- 
tion with  E.  Poir^)  ;  and  lastly,  the  translations 
into  rhythmic  French  prose  of  the  words  of 
'  Die  MeiBtersinger '  and  '  Der  Ring  des  Kibe- 
lungen.'  Ernst  wrote  also  many  articles  in 
various  reviews,  and  undertook  the  muincal 
reporting  in  the  Revue  EncydopSdique,  etc.  o.  F. 

ERNST,  Heinrich  Wilhelm,  celebrated 
violin  player,  was  bom  at  Briinn  in  Moravia, 
May  6,  1814.  As  a  pupil  of  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatorium  he  had  Bbhm  for  his  master  on  the 
violin,  and  studied  counterpoint  and  composition 
under  Seyfried.  He  afterwards  received  instruc- 
tion from  Mayeeder,  and  soon  achieved  great 
proficiency  on  his  instrument  When  sixteen 
he  made  his  first  tour  and  played  with  much 
success  at  Mimich,  Stuttgart,  and  Frankfort  At 
that  time  Paganini  was  travelling  in  Germany, 
and  Ernst,  greatly  fascinated  by  tiiis  extraordin- 
ary artist,  followed  him  from  town  to  town  in 
order  to  become  fisuniliar  with  the  peculiarities 
of  his  style  and  technique.  Towards  the  end  of 
1882  he  went  to  Paris,  and  lived  there  for  six 
years,  studying  and  repeatedly  playing  in  public. 
Between  1838  and  1844  he  travelled  over  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  meeting  everywhere  with 
enormous  success.  On  his  appearing  in  Leipzig 
Schumann  greeted  him  with  one  of  those  genial 
critidBms  which  are  so  characteristic  of  him 
(Oeaammelte  Sehriftm,  Jan.  14, 1840).  [He  first 
appeared  in  London,  on  July  18,  1843,  in  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms  ;]  on  April  15, 1844,  he 
played  for  the  first  time  at  the  Philharmonic, 
after  which  he  regularly  came  to  London  for  the 
season  and  soon  settled  there  entirely.  After 
some  years,  however,  his  health  began  to  fail, 
and  he  had  to  give  up  playing  in  public  He 
died  at  Nice,  Oct  8,  1865,  after  a  painful  and 
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protracted  illness.  Ernst's  playing  was  distin- 
guished by  great  boldness  in  the  execution  of 
technical  difficulties  of  the  most  hazardous  char- 
acter. At  the  same  time  his  cantabile  was  full 
of  deep  feeling,  and  his  tone  had  a  peculiar 
charm.  The  warm  impulsive  nature  of  the  man 
was  reflected  in  his  fiery  passionate  style.  But 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  a  mere 
virtuoso.  Ernst  was  a  thorough  musician,  and 
although  critics  have  found  fault  with  his  read- 
ing of  classical  music,  on  the  other  hand  very 
competent  judges  have  pronounced  him  an 
excellent  quartet  player. 

As  a  composer  he  started  with  salon-pieoes 
and  brilliant  fantasias,  which  have  not  much 
intrinsic  merit,  but  are  extremely  effective  and 
well  written  for  the  instrument,  and  mostly  very 
difficult.  The  *  ^^e,'  which  had  a  long  run 
of  popularity,  is  perhaps  the  beet  specimen  of 
the  first,  the  fantasias  on  airs  from  Rossini's 
'Otello,'  and  on  Hungarian  airs,  of  the  second 
kind.  The  Concerto  in  F  sharp  minor  (op.  23) 
deserves  special  notice.  It  is  a  composition  of 
no  mean  order,  equally  distinguished  by  the 
nobility  of  its  ideas  and  its  skilful  treatment 
of  the  orchestra.  That  it  is  seldom  heard  is 
due  to  its  enormous  technical  difficulties,  which 
even  Ernst  himself  did  no(  always  succeed  in 
mastering.  This  work  may  well  justify  the 
assumption  that  Ernst,  had  he  lived,  might 
havd  made  some  valuable  additions  to  the 
literature  of  the  violin.  The  best-known  among 
his  compositions  for  the  violin  are :  Deux  noc- 
turnes, op.  1 ;  ^^gie,  op.  10 ;  Fantasia  on 
airs  from  Rcwsini's  *Otello,'  op.  11  ;  Concertino 
in  D,  op.  12  ;  Polonaise  de  Concert,  op.  17  ; 
Variations  on  Dutch  airs,  op.  18  ;  Introduction, 
caprice,  and  finale,  on  airs  from  '  II  Pirata,'  op. 
19  ;  Rondo  Papageno,  op.  80 ;  Fantasia  on 
*  Le  Proph^te,'  op.  24  ;  Hungarian  airs,  op.  22  ; 
Concerto  path^tique  in  Ftf  minor,  op.  28.  In 
ooi^unction  with  S.  Heller  he  wrote  a  number 
of  very  pretty  duets  for  piano  and  violin,  which 
were  published  under  the  title  of  '  Pens6es  fugi- 
tives. '  He  also  published  an  imitation  of  Paga- 
nini's  once  famous  '  Camaval  de  Yenise.'  He 
wrote  two  string  quartets,  in  Bb  and  A  The 
latter  of  these  was  his  last  work,  and  was  played 
under  Joachim's  lead  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts,  June  6,  1864.  P.  D. 

EROICA.  The  Sinfonia  Eroica  is  the  third 
of  Beethoven's  Symphonies.  The  title  is  his 
own — '  Sinfonia  eroica  oomposta  per  festeggiare 
il  sowenire  di  un  grand'  uomo  dedicata  a  Sua 
Altezza  Serenissima  il  Principe  di  Lobkowitz 
da  Luigi  van  Beethoven.  Op.  55.  No.  III. 
Partizione.  Bonna  e  Colonia  presso  N.  Simrock. ' 
(Note  the  Italian  :  the  titles  of  Symphonies  1 
and  2  are  in  French.)  But  its  original  title  was 
simply  'Bonaparte.  Louis  van  Beethoven.' 
The  subject  was  suggested  to  him — perhaps  as 
early  as  1798,  two  years  before  the  known  com- 
pletion of  the  first  Symphony — by  Bemadotte, 


the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna ;  but  there  is 
no  trace  of  his  having  set  swiously  to  work  at 
it  till  the  summer  of  1803.  On  his  return  to 
town  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  played  the 
Finale  to  Mahler  and  Breuning  (Thayer,  iu  286). 
For  the  story  of  the  intended  dedication  to 
Napoleon  see  ante,  p.  240a. 

The  work  was  finished  in  1804,  and  is  in 
four  movements : — (1)  Allegro  con  brio,  Eb. 
(2)  Marcia  funebre.  Adagio  assai,  C  minor. 
(8)  Scherzo  and  Trio.  Allegro  vivace,  Eb. 
(4)  Finale.  Allegro  molto  ;  interrupted  by  a 
Poco  Andante,  and  ending  in  a  Presto,  Eb. 

Under  Bastiek  the  curious  coincidence  be- 
tween the  subject  of  the  first  movement  and  that 
of  an  early  overture  of  Mozart's  has  been  pointed 
out. 

The  subject  of  the  Scherzo  is  said  by  Marz 
(L.  V,  B.  Leben  u.  Schaffen,  i.  273)  to  be  a  Volks- 
Ued,  beginning  as  follows : — 


vsdivMidkdMTkffiinltdarLel-ar       f«r  -  dio* 

But  this  requires  confirmation.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Beethoven  used  the 
Austrian  Volkslieder  as  themes  oftener  than  is 
ordinarily  suspected  ;  but  this  one  at  least  has 
not  yet  been  identified  with  certainty. 

The  Finale  is  a  set  of  variations,  the  theme 
of  which,  whether  a  VolksUed  or  not,  was  % 
singular  favourite  with  Beethoven.  He  has  used 
it  four  times,  in  the  following  order  :-~(l)  in  the 
finale  of  '  Prometheus '  (1800) ;  (2)  in  a  Contre- 
tanz  (1802)  ;  (3)  as  theme  of  a  set  of  variations 
and  a  fugue,  for  Piano  solo  (op.  35,  1802)  ;  and 
(4)  in  the  Symphony.  The  intention  of  this 
Finale  has  been  often  challenged,  and  will  prob- 
ably never  be  definitely  ascertained ;  but  the  Poco 
andante,  which  interrupts  the  Allegro  molto,  and 
to  which  all  the  latter  might  well  be  a  mere  intro- 
duction, is  at  once  solemn  enough  and  celestial 
enough  to  stand  for  the  apotheosis  of  a  hero  even 
as  greatastheoneportrayedinthefirstmovement. 

The  Symphony  was  purohased  by  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz. There  is  an  interesting  story  of  its 
having  been  played  three  times  in  one  evening 
by  the  Prince's  band,  to  satisfy  the  enthusiasm 
of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  passing 
through  Vienna  in  strict  incognito  ;  but  the  first 
known  performance  (semi-private)  was  in  Deo. 
1804,  when  it  was  preceded  by  the  previous 
two  symphonies  and  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in 
C  minor.  The  first  public  performance  was  at 
the  Theatre  '  an  der  Wien '  on  Sunday  evening; 
April  7»  1805,  at  a  concert  of  Clement's,  whero. 
it  was  announced  as  in  DS,  and  was  conducted 
by  Beethoven.  Czemy  remembered  that  at  this 
performance  some  one  in  the  gallery  called  out 
*  I'd  give  a  kreutzer  if  it  were  over.'  [The  first 
performance  in  England  was  (probably)  at  one 
of  the  Vocal  Concerts,  at  Hanover  Square  Booms, 
on  Feb.  14,  1806.]     It  was  played  by  the  Phil- 
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luumonio  Sooiety  at  the  second  oonoert  of  the 
eecond  year — Feb.  28, 1814 — and  was  announced 
as  '  containing  the  Funeral  March.'  In  France 
it  was  the  opening  work  of  the  first  concert  of 
the  Soci^t^  des  Concerts  (Conservatoire),  March 
9,  1 828.  It  was  published  by  Simrock  of  Bonn, 
the  publisher  of  the  first  four  symphonies,  Oct 
29,  1806. 

The  unusual  length  of  the  Eroica  is  admitted 
by  Beethoven  himself  in  a  memorandum  pre- 
fixed to  the  original  edition,  in  which  he  requests 
that  it  may  be  placed  nearer  the  beginning  than 
the  end  of  the  Programme— say  after  an  Over- 
ture, an  Air,  and  a  Concerto— eo  that  it  may 
produce  its  proper  and  intended  effect  on  the 
audience  before  they  become  wearied.  He  has 
also  given  a  notice  as  to  the  third  horn  part,  a 
very  unusual  condescension  on  his  juut.      o. 

ESCUDIER,  Marie,  bom  June  29,  1819, 
died  April  17,  1880,  and  LioN,  bom  Sept  17, 
1821,  died  June  22,  1881,  both  bom  at  Castel- 
naudary  (Aude),  two  brothers  famous  as  lUUrct- 
iev/rs  on  music.  They  were  the  founders  of 
La  Franu  muaieaU  (1888),  a  weekly  musical 
periodical,  and  joint  authors  of  Etudes  biogra- 
phiquea  8ur  Us  ehanUn/rs  eorUemporains  (Paris, 
Tessier,  1840) ;  Bossiniy  sa  vie  et  ses  ceuvres 
(Paris,  1854) ;  and  Vie  ,  ,  ,  ,  des  carUcUriees 
iilibres,  etc.  (Paris,  1866),  which  contains  a  life 
of  Paganini.  They  set  up  a  music-publishing 
business,  and  brought  out  many  of  Verdi's  works. 
Their  JXeiionnaire  de  musique  (two  vols.  1844, 
5th  ed.  1872)  is  a  compact  but  very  unequal 
work,  many  articles  in  which  are  admirable, 
while  others  can  be  of  no  interest  to  any  one. 
rin  1862  the  brothers  dissolved  partnership, 
L^n  continuing  in  the  business  and  starting  a 
new  paper,  L'Art  musiecU,  while  Marie  directed 
Za  France  musicale  until  1870.  In  1876  L^n 
was  for  a  short  time  director  of  the  Th^&tre 
Italien.]  M.  c.  o. 

ESLAVA,  Miguel  Hilarion,  distinguished 
Spanish  musician,  bom  Oct.  21,  1807,  at  Bur- 
lada  in  Navarre.  In  1824  he  was  appointed 
violinist  in  the  cathedral  at  Pampeluna,  and  in 
1 828  maestro  de  capilla  of  that  at  Ossuiia.  Here 
he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  took  priest's  orders 
when  chapel-master  at  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Seville  (1882).  In  1841  he  produced  at 
Cadiz  his  first  opera,  *I1  Solitario,*  speedily 
followed  by  *La  Tregua  di  Ptolemaide'  and 
'Pedro  el  Cru^l,'  which  were  successfully  per- 
formed in  several  Spanish  towns.  In  1844  he 
was  appointed  maestro  de  capilla  to  Queen  Isa- 
bella. He  composed  over  140  pieces  of  church 
music,  including  masses,  motets,  psalms,  etc. 
The  work  by  which  he  will  live  is  his  *Lira 
sacro-hispafia'  (Madrid,  Salazar,  1869,  ten  vols.), 
a  collection  of  Spanish  church  music  of  the  16th- 
19th  centuries,  with  biographical  sketches  of  the 
composers.  Some  of  his  organ  music  appears  in 
another  collection,  his  'Museo  organico  espafiol' 
(Madrid).     His  <  Metodo  de  Solfeo '  (1846)  has 


been  adopted  throughout  Spain.  His  '  Esonela 
de  armonia  y  composicion,'  in  three  parts,  har- 
mony, composition,  and  melody,  the  fhiits  of 
many  years'  labour,  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1861 
(2nd  ed.).  In  1855-66  he  edited  the  Oaceta 
musical  de  Madridy  a  periodical  of  considerable 
interest  Eslava  died  in  Madrid,  July  23,  1878. 
The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  *  lira 
sacro-hispa&a '  ^  : — 

16a  Onttmy,  L  L 
Rainoa.    At*  B«gliiA.    »  4 1 
Anon.  Magnlfloat.    4. 

Do.  Domin*  Jwu.    4 
F«Tlg.  A-    Sanoioa.    A 

Do.  Benedlctna.    A 

Da  Axnoa.    A 

Do.    Do.        B. 


17th  Omawy,  IL  1. 
D.  ]lui.'In«xitnl0ML* 


Fifttiuo.  C.  Mui.'  In  derotlonc'  A 

SUaour.O.  Hai  mlhL  4  (aoU). 
Do.OB«xi^oitaL  aeolorgaaow 
Do.  Qoa  cat  isU.  0  Do. 
Do.  VidiaiMeionm.0  Do. 
Do.  SoacU  MariA.  6  Do. 
Da  NatlTitaa  tna.  0  Da 
Do.  lUtarDaL         6    Da 

Ortalla.    Lamentatia    IS. 

Xontamajor.  F.  da, 

Dnitm,  a    O  Toa  omnaa.    4 


] 

ISA  OmCitry.  L  1 
VletorU,  J.  L.  da    Xaaa,  'ATa 
maiia  atallA.'    4.  aola 
Da  Vara  langoorca 
Da  ODomlna 
Da  Jaan  dnksla  maniMliL 
Da  0  qnam  florioaoin. 
Da  Landata 
Da  Baqoiam  maaa,  'al  oaato 


r.     Faaaio  aae.  Xai- 
S.4.5.a 
Da  Da  aae.  Joannam.    44 B. 
Do.  ATaVirga    S. 
Da  Trahamapoai.    B. 
Da  MaaB,'8imlle«atratuiim.'4. 
N»vanro,  J.  M.  LandaJaniaalam. 
4. 
Da  In  azita  lanaL    4. 
Da  Magniflaat  1ml  tonL    4 
Do.        Da        9ditonL    4. 
Do.        Do.        Srltonl.    4. 
Caatllla  D.  dd.    Quia  anlm  oog- 
noTit.    S. 
DaOalUtnda    6. 
LaaInfantaa,F.da  VlctlBUBPaa> 

diall.    «. 
Oamarso.  M.  O.    Dafanaor  alma 

mapana.    4 
Ortla.  D.    Feraatdlaa.    B. 
Parialkaa.  P.    MarU-rlzia    B. 

17a  CaitfMry,  1. 1. 
Oomaa.  J.  B.    Hodla  noUa.    12. 
Lobo.  A.    Vanaeat.    «. 

Da  Credo  quod  Badamptor.   4. 

Da  VlTo  afa    4 

Do.  AreMuia.    & 
Haredla.A.de.  Macnlfloat (anpar 

tonoa).    4 
Tufalla.  P.  QniLaounin.    64a 
Romaro,  M.    Libera  ma.    & 
Vaana,  M.  VUlanaiooAainrlaaa 

a 

Vlvanoo,  B.    O  Domlna    a 
V«i«aa.U.  da  Magnifloat.    a 
Baban.  O.    Vooe  mea.    a 


Da  Cmn  ao^aMt  Joaamaa.  4 

Do.  Vox  clamantla.    a 
Caaeda.J.da.  KTTleandOUvte.  4. 
Utaraa.    A.       Voa    aacfalorva 
Jndioaa.    4 

Da  HI  aont  qnoa  fatoa.    4 
JnlU.a    DUexi  qoonlam.    4 
Fuantaa.  P.    Baatna  rir.    la 
Soler.F.A.  IntroitoaadoArtfacia 
da  dafnntoa.    & 

a 


ISA  Ctmturw,  IL  1. 
J.  da.    Baqnlam  maw.    8 
(airinoB  and  flntaa). 
aipa,  A.  Ihaa.  8.  (atrlnc*.  trvm- 
iwta,  and  oraan). 
Da8tkbat3[atar(Svanea).    8 
(oramn). 

.  ATamariaataUA.  4aada 


l«a  Ctmturw.  L  1. 
OaroU,  F.  J.     Lamentation.    8 

(oiieh.). 
Do.  D...    7  (orch.). 
Aianaa,P.  AdtelararL  4(adloa). 
Da  Landata  6  (rloL  and  tnua- 

peta). 
DoTactte,  M.  Kiaerara  4  (wind). 
8aoaniUa.F.    DefenaoralnuiHla* 

pana.    5  (atrlnga,  tmmpata, 

and  organ). 
Do.  Pange  lingua.    7. 
Prlato.J.  8alTeraglna.4(atrinfi, 

tmmpeta,  and  organ). 
Cnallar.R.  I^ndaeion.  5(Btiln0i, 

oboea,  and  tmmpata). 
Moptealnoa.  A.  Saneta  at  tmaaaOf 

lata  Viivlnltaa.    a 
Pona.J.  Letrida, -Olladiw.'    a 
Oabo,V.  J.  M emanto  Domlna  7 

19a  OntfMfy.  I.  a 
„     I.  V.    SUbat  matar  (19 
Taraaa)  acod.  by  atrlng  qnar* 
tet.    3. 
AndrvTl.  Fr.    None  dlmlttla.    4 
(orch.). 


1  The  numbering  of  the  Tolnmaa  la  my  puiillng;  but  tlia  plaa 
aeema  to  be  that  each  oentnry  la  repreaanted  by  two  'aerlaa,'  and 
each  '  aarla '  la  dlrlded  Into  two  Tolnmea  or  '  tomoa.*  The  number 
of  the  '  aarla '  la  Indicated  abore  In  Soman  flguraa.  thai  of  tha '  toBo' 
in  Azahio  nnmerala. 
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.indrayl.  Salre  Recina.  0  (orbh.)  Hnnld*.   O  nlnterli.   t  (of|Hk). 
-    -  .......  M eion,  y.  O  quoDlam  miftTk.  A. 


Ledcnna.  M.  K.    Principw  p«M- 

oatl.    4  (oreh.). 
Broa.J.    BciMdlotu*.    4(orch.). 


Uek  Omtwiv.  IL  1. 
SiUm,  H.    T*  Deoin.    4. 

Do.  O  Moram  oonvirlimi.    4^ 

Da  Bona  Fuior.    4. 

Da  O  Mlutsris  hiMtlA.    & 

Do.  Baqoiem  nuMt.    8  (orch.). 

Da  PkroemihL    & 
Z  Da  TMd«t  aolmam.   8. 

Da  UburnuM.    8. 

I9th  OtMtwrw.  U.  9. 
Fnw  7  Alrarw,  J.  Salre  B«gliia. 
& 
Da  O  Salatarla.     4  (Imt.  solo 
and  ordi.). 


HngiJde,  0.  J. 
K^Andc 


Da  Booepftnia.    •. 
Da  O  aalutarla.     6  (aU  wltli 
oreh.). 
OUeU,D.  8alT«B«iliUL  0(oifaa 

•Ad  bUBM). 

Gkrela.  M.  Are  nuurii  itella.  4 
(atrliiga.  tnunpete.  and  organ). 

PtAdanoa.  H.  0  qoam  auaTla.  4 
(atringa). 

OabaUvo.  M.  F.  At*  maria  atella. 
4  4orch.». 

Calahona.  B.  O.  Ijioda  Sion.  1. 
Da  Vara  langooraa.   4  (oreh.). 

APFBNDDL 
8aoanlIla.F.  Hymn,  Boripta  aunt. 

8.  8.  8.  4.  8  (oreh.). 
Doyacaa,  M.  Jfagnlfloat.  8  (atr.. 

oboaa.  immik.  and  oigan). 
Duron,  8.   Vm^iaata. 

M.  0.  0. 

ESMERALDA.  Opera  in  four  acts ;  words  by 
Theo  Marzials  and  Alberto  Bandegger,  arranged 
from  Victor  Hugo's  libretto  '  La  Esmeralda  * ; 
music  by  A.  Goring  Thomas.  Produced  by  the 
Carl  Rosa  Company,  DruryLane,  March  26, 1888, 
given  in  Berlin  in  September  1891 ;  and  reyived 
at  Covent  Garden  (in  French),  July  12,  1890. 
For  an  earlier  setting  of  Victor  Hugo's  libretto, 
see  Bertin,  Louise  AnoAlique.  m. 

ESPOSITO,  MiCHELS,  bom  at  Castellam- 
mare,  near  Naples,  Sept.  29,  1865.  At  the 
age  of  ten  he  entered  the  Conservatorio  at 
Naples,  where  he  remained  for  eight  years, 
studying  (as  class-mate  with  G.  Martucoi) 
pianoforte  playing  under  Cesi,  and  composition 
under  Serrao.  In  1878  he  came  to  Paris,  where 
he  remained  until  1882,  when  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  pianoforte  playing  at  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  of  Music,  Dublin,  which  post 
he  still  holds.  For  several  years  he  was  princi- 
pally occupied  with  teaching  and  concert  plajring, 
giving  pianoforte  recitals  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  also  organising 
and  playing  for  many  years  in  the  chamber 
music  recitals  given  by  that  Society.  In  1 899, 
aided  by  some  friends,  he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing in  Dublin  a  resident  orchestra  (the  Dublin 
Orchestral  Society),  the  concerts  of  which  he 
has,  down  to  the  present,  conducted  with  much 
success. 

His  published  works  include  *Deirdre,' cantata 
for  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra  (Feis  CeoU  prize), 
produced  at  Dublin,  1897,  and  subsequently  given 
by  Mr.  Henry  Wood  at  a  Queen's  Hall  Concert ; 
an  operetta,  *  The  Postbag '  (libretto  by  A.  P. 
Graves),  produced  at  St  George's  Hall,  London, 
Jan.  27,  1902,  by  the  Irish  Literary  Society ; 
a  string  quartet ;  a  sonata  for  violoncello  and 
piano  (Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  prize 
1898) ;  a  sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano ;  and 
many  songs  and  'pianoforte  pieces.  He  has 
also  written  an  *  Irish '  symphony  (Feis  Cecil 
prize  1902),  an  'Otello*  overture,  and  other 
orchestral  works  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
published.  L.  M'o.  L.  D. 

ESSER,  Heinrioh,  bom  at  Mannheim,  July 
15,  1818,  appointed  concert-meister  1838,  and 
then  musical  director  in  the  court  theatre  at 
Mannheim ;  was  for  some  years  conductor  of 


the  'liedertafel'  at  Mayence,  and  in  1847 
succeeded  O.  Nicolai  as  capellmeister  of  the 
Imperial  Opera,  Vienna,  where  he  was  honoured 
as  an  artist  and  beloved  as  a  man.  In  Nov. 
1869,  shortly  after  becoming  art-member  of  the 
board  of  direction  of  the  Opera,  he  was  compelled 
by  ill-health  to  resign,  and  retired  on  a  consider- 
able pension  to  Salzburg,  where  he  died  June  S, 
1872.  The  Emperor  honoured  his  memory  by 
granting  an  annuity  to  his  widow  and  two 
young  children.  Ewer's  character  was  elevated, 
refined,  and  singularly  free  from  pretension, 
and  his  compositions  bear  the  same  stamp, 
especially  his  melodious  and  thoughtful  four-part 
songs  for  men's  voices.  As  a  conductor  he  was 
admirable — conscientious,  indefatigable,  and  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  his  orchestra,  by  whom 
he  was  adored.  Wagner  showed  his  appreciation 
by  entrusting  him  with  the  arrangement  of  his 
'  Meistersinger '  for  the  piano.  Esser  was  the 
first  to  discern  the  merit  of  Hans  Richter,  whom, 
while  a  member  of  his  band,  he  recommended  to 
Wagner  as  a  copyist  and  arranger,  and  who 
ultimately  justified  the  choice  by  succeeding 
Esser  at  the  Opera  in  May  1875  (the  former 
sub-conductor,  Dessoff,  having  filled  the  chief 
post  between Esser's  death  and  Richter'sappoint- 
ment). 

As  a  composer  Esser  was  industrious  and  suc- 
cessful. His  works  contain  scarcely  a  common* 
place  thought,  and  much  earnest  feeling,  well 
and  naturally  expressed.  The  stage  was  not  his 
forte,  and  though  three  of  his  opens  were  pro- 
duced — *  Silas '  (Mannheim,  1840),  *  Riquiqni  * 
( Aix-la-Chapelle,  1 843),  and '  Die  beiden  Prinzen ' 
(Munich,  1845)— they  have  not  kept  the  boards. 
His  compositions  for  the  voice  are  numerous 
and  beautiful — some  forty  books  of  lieder,  two 
of  duets,  four  of  choruses  for  men's  voices,  and 
two  for  mixed  ditto,  etc.— and  these  are  still 
great  favourites.  His  symphonies  (opp.  44,  79) 
and  Suites  (opp.  70,  75),  and  orchestral  arrange- 
mentsof  Bach'sorganworks(Pas6acaglia,  Toccata 
in  F),  performed  by  the  Pnilharmonic  Society 
in  Vienna,  are  published  by  Schott,  and  a  string- 
quartet  (op.  5)  by  Simrock.  o.  f.  p. 

ESSIPOFF,  Annette,  Russian  pianist,  bom 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Feb.  1,  1850,  and  educated 
at  the  Conservatorium  of  St.  Peterebuig,  princi* 
pally  under  the  care  of  Theodor  Leschetitzky. 
After  attaining  considerable  reputation  in  her 
own  country  ^e  undertook  a  concert  tour  in 
1874,  appearing  in  London  at  the  New  Philhar- 
monic concert  of  May  16,  in  Chopin's  E  minc^ 
concerto,  at  redtals  of  her  own,  and  elsewhere. 
She  made  her  d^ut  in  Paris  in  the  same 
concerto  in  1875  at  one  of  the  Concerts  Popu- 
laires,  and  afterwards  at  a  chamber  concert 
given  by  Wieniawski  and  Davidov.  In  1876 
she  went  to  America,  where  her  success  was  very 
marked.  From  1880  to  1892  she  was  the  wife 
of  Leschetitzky,  and  since  1888  has  been  seldom 
heard  in    England.      Her   playing   combines 
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eztraordinftry  skill  and  technical  facility  with 
poetic  feeling,  though  the  artistic  ardour  of  her 
temperament  leads  her  at  times  to  interpretations 
that  are  liable  to  be  called  exaggerated.      M. 

ESTE,  EAST,  or  EASTE  (as  he  yariously 
spelled  his  name),  Michael,  Mus.B.,  is  coi^eo- 
tured  to  have  been  a  son  of  Thomas  Esix,  the 
noted  music  printer.  He  first  appeared  in  print 
as  a  oomposer,  in  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,' 
1601,  to  which  he  contributed  the  madrigal, 
'  Hence,  stars,  too  dim  of  light,'  which  was  sent 
in  too  late,  and  therefore  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book.  In  1604  he  published  a 
set  of  Madrigals,  which  was  followed  in  1606 
by  a  second  set,  the  preface  to  which  is  dated 
'  From  Ely  House  in  Holbome,'  whence  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  was  then  a  retainer  of  Lady 
Hatton,  the  widow  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 
[In  1606  he  took  the  degree  of  Mu8.B.  at 
Cambridge.!  In  1610  he  published  a  third  set 
of  Madrigals.  Between  that  date  and  1618, 
when  he  published  a  (fourth)  set  of  MadrigalB, 
Anthems,  etc.,  and  a  set  of  three- part  Songs,  he 
had  become  Master  of  the  Choristers  of  Lichfield 
CathedraL  In  1618  appeared  his  fifth  publica- 
tion, a  set  of  three-part  Songs  ;  and  in  1624  he 
published  a  set  of  Aiithems,  from  the  dedication 
of  which  to  *  John  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
and  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,'  we  learn  that 
that  prelate  some  time  before,  on  hearing  one 
of  Este's  motets,  had  Toluntarily  settled  an 
annuity  on  its  composer,  personally  a  stranger 
to  him.  Este's  '  Seventh  Set  of  Bookes,'  and 
hia  last  publication,  was  a  set  of  Duos  and  Fancies 
for  Viols,  together  with  '  Ayerie  Fancies  of  four 
parts,  that  may  be  sung  as  well  as  plaid,'  which 
appeared  in  1688,  and  was  re-issued  about  1658 
by  John  Playford  with  a  new  undated  title-page. 
One  of  the  three-part  madrigals  in  Este's  second 
set,  'How  merrily  we  liye,'  retainedits popularity 
down  to  modem  days.  w.  h.  h. 

ESTE,  EST,  or  EAST  (aa  the  name  was 
▼ariously  spelled),  Thomas,  was  (having  regard 
to  the  number  of  works  printed  by  him)  one  of 
the  most  important  of  our  early  music  typo- 
graphers and  publishers.  [Arbor's  StaHmer^ 
MegisUn  show  that  he  was  made  a  freeman  of 
the  Company,  Dea  6,  1666,  and  that  he  issued 
*  book  of  ChrutmoM  Jteereaeoru  in  1676.]  He 
w«s  probably  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
o^ntury.  The  first  music  printed  by  him  was 
Hyrd's  '  Psalmes,  Sonets  and  Songs  of  sadnea 
iLnd  pietie,'  which  was  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  Nov.  6,  1687,  and  issued  without  date, 
being  brought  out  in  a  dated  edition  in  1688, 
he  then  'dwelling  by  Paules  Wharf,'  and  de- 
scribing himself  as  *  the  Assigns  of  W.  Byrd ' ; 
i.«.  assignee  of  the  patent  granted  to  the  latter 
for  the  sole  printing  of  music  and  raled  music 
paper.  In  the  following  year  Este  removed  to 
Aldersgate  Street,  where  he  published  at  the 
sign  of  the  Black  Horse.  In  1692  he  edited  'The 
Whole  Books  of  Psalmes,  with  their  wonted 


tunes,  in  four  parts.'  The  composers  employed 
by  him  to  hannonise  the  tunes  were  ten  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  day,  viz. :  Richard 
Allison,  E  Blancks,  Michael  Cavendish,  William 
Cobbold,  John  Douland,  John  Farmer,  Giles 
Famaby,  Edmund  Hooper,  Edward  Johnson  and 
George  Eirbye.  Two  other  editions  of  the  work 
appeu^in  1694  and  1604.  This  collection  was 
the  first  in  which  some  of  the  tunes  were  called 
by  distinctive  names — 'Glassenburie,' '  Kentish,' 
and  '  Cheshire,'  and  was  also  one  of  the  first  to 
appear  in  what  is  now  called  '  score,'  instead  of 
in  separate  part-books.  In  1600  he  described 
himself  as  'The  Assigns  of  Thomas  Morley,' 
and  in  1609  as  '  The  Assigns  of  William  Barley,' 
having  acquired  the  interest  in  the  patent 
granted  to  Morley  in  1698  and  by  him  assigned, 
or  perhaps  only  licensed,  to  Barley.  Este  died 
before  Jan.  17, 1609,  when  his  successor,  Thomas 
Snodham,  obtained  what  would  be  now  called 
his  '  copyrights.'  His  widow,  Lucretia  Este,  died 
in  1681,  having  bequeathed  £20,  to  purchase 
a  piece  of  plate  to  be  presented  to  the  Stationers' 
Company.  The  most  important  works  printed 
and  published  by  Este  ^ 


The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms  was  published  in  score 
by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society  in  1844, 
edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Dr.  Rimbault  [Addi- 
tions from  Diet,  o/NcU.  Biog,]         w.  H.  H. 

ESTE,  in  N.-E  Italy,  between  Padua  and  Ro- 
vigo.  Two  musical  academies — '  D^li  Eccitati ' 
and  '  Degli  Atestini ' — were  established  in  Este 
in  1 6  7 6.  The  family  of  the  Este,  always  liberal 
patrons  of  the  fine  arts,  encouraged  especially 
the  revival  of  music.  Francesco  Patrizzi,  a 
professor  in  the  latter  of  these  two  academies 
(bom  1680— died  1690),  in  dedicating  one  of 
his  works  to  Lucrezia  d'Este,  daughter  of  Ercole 
II.,  the  reigning  Duke,  ascribes  the  revival  of 
music  in  Itoly  to  the  House  of  Este,  because 
Guide  d'Arezzo  was  a  native  of  Pompoea  in  their 
dominions,  and  because  such  famous  musicians 
as  Fogliano,  Giusquino  (Josquin),  Adriano,  and 
Cipriano,  first  found  favour  and  support  from 
the  Dukes  of  Este.  o.  M.  P. 

ESTHER.  Handel's  first  English  oratorio  ; 
words  by  S.  Humphreys,  founded  on  Racine's 
'  Esther. '  Written  for  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  who 
paid  Handel  £1000  for  it,  and  first  performed  at 
Cannons ,  August  29,1720.  Performed  again,  in 
action,  under  Bernard  Gates — in  private  Feb.  28, 
1782,  and  in  public  at  the  King's  Theatre 
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Haymarket,  May  2,  1882,  with  '  additions '  not 
apecified.  It  was  occauonally  performed  up  to 
1767  (when  '  My  heart  is  inditing '  and  *  Zadok 
the  Priest '  were  interpolated  into  the  perform- 
ance), and  then  hiy  on  the  shelf  till  Nov.  6, 
1875,  when  it  was  reyived  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace.  The  overture  was  for  long  played 
annually  at  the  '  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy '  at  St  Paul's. 

ESTWICK,  Rev.  Sampson,  B.D.,  bom  1667, 
was  one  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
under  Captain  Henry  Cooke.  Upon  quitting 
the  chapel  on  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  went 
to  Oxford,  took  holy  orders  and  became  one 
of  the  chaplains  of  Christ  Church.  [He  took 
the  degree  of  B. A.  in  1677,  M.A.  in  1680,  and 
B.D.  in  1692.]  In  1692  he  was  appointed 
sixth  minor  prebend  of  St  Paul's.  On  Nov. 
27, 1696,  he  preached  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
'  upon  occasion  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of 
the  Lovers  of  Musick  on  St.  Ctecilia's  day,'  a 
sermon  upon  *The  Usefulness  of  Church  Musick,' 
which  was  printed  in  the  following  year.  In 
1701  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  St  Helen's, 
Bishopsgate,  which  he  resigned  in  1712  for  the 
rectory  of  St.  Michael,  Queenhithe.  Estwiok 
composed  several  odes  for  performance  at  the 
Acts  at  Oxford,  and  other  pieces  still  in  MS. 
He  died  Feb.  16,  178889.  w.  H.  H. 

fiTOILE  DU  NORD,  L'.  Opera  in  three 
acts,  principal  characters  Peter  the  Great  and 
Catherine ;  words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Meyer- 
beer, comprising  many  numbers  from  his  '  Feld- 
lager  in  Schlesien.'  Produced  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  Feb.  16,  1864  ;  and  in  Englanc^  as 
<  La  SteUa  del  Nord,'  at  Covent  Garden,  July  1 9, 
1855.  For  other  operas  on  the  story  of  Peter 
the  Great,  see  Czaar  und  Zimmermakn. 
#  Etudes,  studies,  exerdsee,  caprices,  lessons. 
The  large  number  of  works  extant  under  these 
heads  fbr  pianoforte,  violin,  violoncello,  and 
in  sundry  instances  for  other  orchestral  instru- 
ments, are  in  a  lairge  measure  mere  supplements 
to  the  respective  instruction-books.  Thej  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinds — pieces  contrived 
with  a  view  to  aid  the  student  in  mastering 
special  mechanical  difficulties  pertaining  to  the 
technical  treatment  of  his  instrument,  like  the 
excellent  pianoforte  £tudes  of  Clementi  and 
Cramer ;  and  pieces  wherein,  over  and  above 
such  an  executive  purpose,  which  is  never 
lost  sight  of,  some  characteristic  musical  senti- 
ment, poetical  scene,  or  dramatic  situation  sus- 
ceptible of  musical  interpretation  or  comment  is 
depicted,  as  in  certain  of  Moscheles's  'Character- 
istische  Studien,'  or  the  J&tudes  of  Chopin,  Liszt, 
or  Alkan. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  classes 
of  Etudes  closely  resembles  the  difference  recog- 
nised by  painters  between  a  tentative  sketch 
for  a  figure,  a  group,  or  a  landscape,  which  aims 
at  rendering  some  poetical  idea  whilst  attending 
particularly  to  the  mechanical  difficulties  accru- 


ing from  the  task  in  hand,  and  a  mere  drawing 
after  casts  or  from  life  with  a  view  to  praotioe 
and  the  attainment  of  manipulative  facUity. 

An  ^ude  proper,  be  it  only  a  mechsjiical 
exercise  or  a  characteristic  piece,  is  distinguisbed 
from  all  other  musical  forms  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  invariably  evolved  from  a  single  phrase  or 
moUf,  be  it  of  a  harmonic  or  melodious  character, 
upon  which  the  changes  are  rung.  Thus  many 
of  Bach's  Preludes  in  the  fFohUemperirtet 
Clavier,  and  the  like,  oould  be  called  etudes 
without  a  misnomer. 

The  most  valuable  Etudes  for  the  pianoforte 
are  the  following : — 


lOotftadet. 


L  Classical  School. 

BACH. 
iDTwittoiis— in  two  And  thxw 
puta. 

CLSMBNTL 
ChMliM  ad  Ftunaaram. 

etexardoM  dans  ton  iM  toM. 
Toooato  in  Bi». 


94  Stndlan.  op.  70.    ChuMtel. 
•tlaolia  Btadien,  opu  98. 


II.  MoDB&N  School. 


OHOpnf. 

19nmiid«aBtwl6a.    Opi.  10. 
19ltada8.  .0P.9S. 
T^olalliidfla. 
94Pr«liidM. 
Pnloda  in  Of  minor. 

.  8CHUMA1W. 

Btndaa  lyinphoniqaca, 
atndaa  en  roruM  da  i 

o^ia 

,  HENSELT. 

19  Btodaa  da  oonoarL, 
UBtodeada 

THALBEBG. 
IS^todM. 

,  LISZT. 
Omndea    Bfeadca   da   Paganlnl. 
.     tnmacrttea,  ete. 
stodaa    d'teaontion     tnnaoan- 


Ab-Iimto.  ttodada 

mant.         , 
Trola  nandoa  Btodaa  do  coneaci. 
-     ■  fetdan— Wal " 


aV.ALCAV. 


UOimndaattadaai 
Btode  poor  1»  main  aaodM. 
inAU. 


RUBLMSXBnf. 
eitedaa 
ZvatBtodan. 

SOAMBATL 
Two  itadaa  do  Cooovt    Ofk  I 


Op.a 

op.e. 


nUolRmgon 

Besides  these  there  exists  an  enormous  number 
of  Etudes  with  comparatively  little  educational 
and  less  artistic  value,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
written  to  the  order  of  publishers,  from  whose 
shops  they  find  their  way  to  the  schoolrooms  and 
salons  of  amateurs  ;  such  are  those  by  Czemy, 
Steibelt,  Hummel,  Eessler,  Bertini,  Mayer, 
Dohler,  Schulhof,  Bavina,  etc.  £.  d. 

Of  Etudes  for  the  Violin,  the  following  four 
works  are  considered  as  indispensable  for  the 
formation  of  a  good  technique  and  correct  style, 
by  the  masters  of  all  schools  of  violin-playing : — 

K  Ereutzer,  40  Etudes  or  Caprices  ; 

Fiorillo,  £tude  de  Violon,  formant  86  caprioes ; 

P.  Rode,  Yingt-quatre  Caprices  ; 

N.  Paganini,  24  Caprices,  op.  1  ; 
to  which  may  be  added  Gavini^'  *  Yingt-quatre 
mating' 

Of  more  modem  Etudes,  those  of  Dont,  Feixl, 
David,  Alard,  and  Wieniawsky,  are  amongst  the 
most  valuable.  The  violin -schools  of  Spohr, 
Bies,  and  others,  also  contain  a  great  many  use- 
ful Etudes.  Some  movements  from  Bach's  Solo 
Sonatas,  such  as  the  well-known  Prelude  in  £ 
major,  fall  under  the  same  category.       p.  jk 

EUGEN  ONIEGIN.  Opera  in  three  acts, 
libretto  adapted  from  Poushkin,  music  by 
Tchaikovsky.   Composed  during  1877  and  1878, 
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and  perfonned  by  students  of  the  Moscow  Gon- 
servstorium, March  1 879.  Produced  (in  English) 
at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  Oct  17,  1892. 

EULENSTEIN,  Charles,  was  bom  in  1802 
at  Heilbronn,  in  Wiirtemberg.  His  father  was  a 
respectable  tradesman ;  but  nothing  could  deter 
the  son  from  following  his  strong  predilection 
for  music  After  enduring  all  sorts  of  privations 
and  ill-success,  he  appeared  in  London  in  1827, 
and  produced  extremely  beauti- 
ful effects  by  performing  on 
sixteen  Jew's-haqis,  having  for 
many  years  cultivated  this  in- 
strument in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  [Jew's  Harp.]  The 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Oor- 
don  induced  him  to  return  in 
1828;  but  he  soon  found  that 
the  iron  Jew's-harp  had  so  in- 
jured his  teeth  that  he  could 
not  play  without  pain,  and  he 
therefore  applied  himself  more 
and  more  to  the  guitar.  At 
length  a  dentist  contrived  a 
glutinous  covering  for  the  teeth, 
which  enabled  him  to  play  his 
Jew's-harp  again.  He  was  very 
successful  in  Scotland,  and 
thence  went  to  Bath,  to  estab- 
lish himself  as  teacher  of  the 
guitar,  concertina,  and  the  Ger- 
man language.  After  remaining 
there  a  considerable  time  he 
returned  to  Germany,  and  lived 
at  Giinzburg,  near  Ulm.  He 
died  in  Styria  in  1 890.    v.  db  p. 

EUNUCH    FLUTE   {FliUe- 
eunuque).     An  instrument  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  Mersenne 
CHarmonie  Universflle,  Liv.  v. 
Frop.  iv.).     It  consisted  of  a 
tube  (A  C)  open  at  one   end 
where  it  terminated  in  a  bell 
mouth  (C),  but  closed  at  the 
other  (A)  by  a  piece  of  mem- 
brane stretdied  like  the  head 
of   a  drum,   and  covered    for 
protection  with  a  movable  cap 
(A  B)  pierced  with  holes.     In 
the  side  of  the  tube  not  far 
from  the  membrane,  which  was 
to  be  as  thin  as  the  skin  of 
an  onion,  was  a  hole  (B)  into 
which  the  player  emitted  his  , 
voice.     The  membrane,  thrown  i 
into  vibration  by  the  sound  of  J 
the  voice,  gave  out  notes  of  its  I 
own,  the  same  in  pitch  as  those  t 
of  the  voice,  but  louder,  and^ 
different  in  timbre,  they  being 
of  an  8egophonous  or  bleating  character.     Mer- 
senne states  that  music  in  four  or  five  parts 
was  performed  on  such  instruments,  the  eunuch- 


flute  having  'this  advantage  over  all  other 
flutes  that  it  imitates  better  the  concert  of 
voices,  for  it  lacks  only  the  pronunciation  to 
which  a  near  approach  is  made  in  these  flutes.' 
He  adds  that  '  the  little  drum  imparts  a  new 
charm  to  the  voice  by  its  tiny  vibrations  which 
reflect  it,'  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  a 
concert  of  eunuch-flutes  is  better  than  one  of 
voices  *  which  lack  the  softness  of  the  harmony 
and  the  charm  of  the  pieces  of  membrane.' 
The  idea  on  which  the  eunuch-flute  is  based 
seems  to  have  struck  Lord  Bacon,  for  he  wrote 
{Sylva  Sylvarum,  Cent  III.  288),  'if  you  sing 
into  the  hole  of  a  drum,  it  maketh  the  singing 
more  sweet.  And  so  I  conceive  it  would,  iif  it 
were  a  song  in  parts  sung  into  several  drums  ; 
and  for  handsomeness  and  strangeness  sake,  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  have  a  curtain  between 
the  place  where  the  drums  are  and  the  hearers.' 

One  of  these  instruments  is  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris.  It  is  88 
centimetres  in  length,  and  is  believed  to  date 
from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  of  France.  Eunuch 
flutes  are  still  manufactured,  but  only  as  toys. 
They  are  made  in  different  sizes  and  sold  aa 
soprano,  tenor,  bass,  and  contrabass. 

Though  unlikely  it  is  not  impossible  that 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  instrument  in  Corio- 
lanuB  (III.  2,  112): 

Cor.       My  throat  of  war  be  tarn'd, 
Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 
Small  aa  an  eunuch. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  and  Mr.  Dyce  have  substi- 
tuted '  eunuch's '  for '  eunuch  '  in  the  belief  that 
the  letter  '  s '  had  been  left  out,  the  Folio  of 
1628,  in  which  Coriolantu  first  appeared,  being 
carelessly  printed.  But  if  Shakespeare  wrote 
'eunuch,'  the  passage  could  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  Coriolanus  wished  his  voice  to 
be  turned  from  the  voice  of  the  trumpet,  an  in- 
strument which  quires,  or  is  played  in  concert, 
with  the  drum,  into  the  tremulous  and  emas- 
culated voice  of  the  eunuch-flute.  o.  w. 

EUPHONIUM.  [The  small  bass  instrument 
of  the  Saxhorn  family,  usually  pitched  in  C  or 
Bb.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Tuba,  but  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Tuba  or  Bombardon 
in  F  or  Eb,  a  fifth  below.  Its  fundamental 
pitch  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Baritone  Saxhorn, 
but  as  its  calibre  is  larger,  the  tone  is  fiiller, 
broader,  and  more  powerful.]  It  is  usiially 
furnished  with  four  valves,  sometimes  even  with 
five,  the  first  three  worked  by  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  and  severally  depressing  the  pitch 
by  a  semitone,  a  tone,  and  a  minor  third  ;  the 
fourth  by  the  left  hand  applied  to  a  different  part 
of  the  instrument,  and  lowering  the  pitch  by  two 
tones  and  a  semitone.     (See  Valve.) 

Since  the  gradual  disuse  of  the  Serpent  and 
Ophicleide,  the  Euphonium  has  become  the  chief 
representative  of  the  eight-foot  octave  among 
brass  instruments.  In  quality  it  does  not  blend 
so  well  with  the  strings  as  the  Horns  and  Trom- 
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bones,  and  is  held,  by  lome,  to  be  lea  tympathetic 
than  its  forenmners.  Its  use  in  the  orchestra 
is  therefore  somewhat  limited,  but  by  its  bold 
Tocal  tone  and  great  compass  it  is  well  suited 
for  its  place  as  an  important  solo  instrument  in 
military  and  brass  bands. 

The  fundamental  note  is  obviously  G  or  B|^ 
according  to  the  pitch  of  the  instrument)  but  a 
player  with  a  good  lip  can  take  several  valve 
notes  below  this. 

The  upper  limit  may  be  generally  described  as 
three  octaves  above  the 
fundamental  before  named, 
although  accomplished 
players  obtain  sounds  very 
much  more  acute.  It  is 
usually  written  for  in  the  bass  clef,  and  in 
orchestral  usage  the  real  notes  are  given.  If  the 
instrument  be  in  0,  as  it  genenJly  is  in  the 
orchestra,  no  change  is  necessary ;  but  a  player 
on  the  Bb  or  military  instrument,  in  effect,  sys- 
tematically nuses  the  whole  scale  through  the 
interval  of  a  tone.  [See  Transposino  Instru- 
MBNTs.]  Some  French  writers,  however,  trans- 
pose the  part  exactly  as  is  done  for  the  clarinets 
and  comet,  [and  the  same  thing  is  done  in  this 
country  when  this  part  is  written  in  the  treble 
defj.  Th(  Euphonium,  though  not  written  for 
by  the  older  composers,  is  fntlj  employed  in 
more  recent  instrumentation.  w.  H.  8. ;  ad- 
ditions by  D.  J.  B. 

EUEYANTHE.  The  sixth  of  Weber's  seven 
operas.  Text  by  Helmine  von  Chezy.  Overture 
completed  Oct  19,  1828  ;  produced  Oct.  26, 
1823,  at  the  Eamthnerthor  Theatre,  Vienna  ; 
in  London,  at  Covent  Garden,  June  29,  1838  ; 
at  Paris,  Grand  Op^ra,  April  6, 1881,  with  inter- 
polations from  '  Oberon  * ;  at  Th^tre  Lyrique, 
with  new  libretto,  Sept.  1,  1867.  The  opera 
is  damaged  by  its  libretto,  and,  except  its  fine 
overture,  is  too  little  known.  [Many  points  of 
close  resemblance  between  its  plot  and  that  of 
'  Lohengrin '  have  often  been  noticed ;  even  if  the 
one  suggested  the  other,  the  transformation  of 
the  puppets  of  'Euryanthe'  into  the  living  per- 
sons of  '  Lohengrin '  is  the  work  of  genius.  On 
Jan.  19,  1904,  it  was  once  more  revived  at 
the  Vienna  Hofoper,  with  many  alterations  or 
omissions,  both  in  words  and  music.  The  al- 
terations were  made  by  Gustav  Mahler,  the 
conductor.]  o. 

EVACIJATIO  (Ital.  Evacuaaiofu ;  Germ. 
Ausleerung;  Eng.  Evacuation),  A  term  used 
in  the  15  th  and  16th  centuries,  to  denote  the 
substitution  of  a  '  void '  or  open-headed  note  for 
a  'ftill,'  or  closed  one ;  e^,  of  a  minim  for  a 
crotchet  The  process  was  employed,  both  with 
black  and  red  notes,  and  continued  for  some  time 
after  the  invention  of  printing ;  but,  its  effect 
upon  the  duration  of  the  notes  concerned  dif- 
fered considerably  at  different  epochs.    Morley,! 

1  A  Plaim  tmd  Ma»U  rntndmetlOH.  hmaHmiinn  at  the  Md  of 
tba  Tolvm*.  r^crrlng  to  p.  a 


writing  in  1697,  says  '  If  a  white  note,  wh  tiiey 
called  blaoke  voyd,  happened  amongst  bla^ca 
full,  it  was  diminished  of  halfe  the  value,  so 
that  a  minime  was  but  a  crotchet,  and  a  semi- 
briefe  a  minime,*  etc  But,  in  many  cases,  the 
diminution  was  one-third,  marking  the  differeooe 
between  '  perfection '  and  <  imperfection ' ;  or 
one-fourth,  superseding  the  action  of  the  '  poiat 
of  augmentation. '  For  the  explanation  of  some 
of  these  cases,  see  Notation.  w.  s.  b. 

EVANS,  Oharles  Smart,  bom  1778,  was  » 
chorister  of  the  Ghapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Ayrton. 
On  arriving  at  manhood  he  became  the  possessor 
of  an  unusually  fine  alto  voice.  On  June  14, 
1808,  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of  tk» 
Ohapel  Royal.  He  was  the  composer  of  some 
anthems  (two  of  them  printed),  and  of  many 
excellent  glees  and  other  pieces  of  vocal  har- 
mony, most  of  which  have  been  published.  In 
1811  the  Glee  Club  awarded  him  a  prize  for 
his  Oheerful  Glee,  'Beauties  have  you  seen  a 
toy,'  and  in  the  following  year  a  second  for  his 
'Fill  all  the  glasses.'  In  1817  he  carried  off 
the  prize  offered  by  the  Catch  Club  for  the  best 
setting  of  William  linley's  'Ode  to  the  Memory 
of  Samuel  Webbe,'  the  eminent  glee  ooan'poBeit, 
In  1821  he  obtained  another  prize  for  his  ^ee, 
'Great  Bacchus.'  He  also  produced  sevefal 
motets  for  the  use  of  the  choir  of  the  Portuguese 
Ambassador's  chapel  in  South  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square  (of  which  he  was  a  member),  some  of 
which  are  printed  in  Vincent  Novello's  Colleo- 
tion  of  Motets.  He  was  for  some  years  organist 
of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.  Evans  died  in 
London,  Jan.  4,  1849.  w.  h.  h. 

EVEN  TEMPERAMENT.    See  Equal  Tkm- 

PSRAMSNT. 

EVERS,  Carl,  pianist  and  composer,  bom  at 
Hamburg,  Aprils,  1819,  madehis  first  appeaimnoo 
when  twelve,  and  shortly  after  went  on  long* 
professional  tours.  Returning  to  Hamburg  in 
1887  he  studied  composition  under  Carl  Kreba. 
On  a  visit  to  Leipzig  in  1888  he  made  ihie 
acquaintance  of  Mendelssohn,  whose  influence 
affected  him  greatly,  and  started  him  in  insbn- 
mental  compositions  on  an  extended  scale.  In 
the  following  year  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  Chopin  and  Auber,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time  working  hard.  In  1841 
he  was  appointed  chapel-master  at  Gratz,  where 
he  started  a  music  business  in  1868,  taught,  and 
otherwise  exercised  his  profession.  From  1 872 
until  his  death,  Dec  81,  1876,  he  resided  in 
Vienna.  His  compositions  comprise  four  piano- 
forte sonatas,  of  which  those  in  B  minor,  Bb,  and 
D  minor  were  much  esteemed ;  twelve  'Chansons 
d'amouT '  for  piano  ;  fugues  ;  fantasias  ;  solo 
and  part-songs,  etc.  Haslinger  of  Vienna  and 
Sohott  of  Mayence  were  his  publishers.  His 
sister  Eatikka,  bom  1822,  was  favourably 
known  as  an  opera -singer  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  X.  c.  a 

EVOVAE  (or  EuouAx).     A  technical  word. 
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ibnned  from  the  vowels  of  the  last  clause  of  the 
*  Gloria  Patri' — seevJorum,  Amen;  and  used, 
in  medisBval  Office- Books,  as  an  ahbreviation, 
when,  at  the  close  of  an  Antiphon,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  indicate  the  Ending  of  the  Tone  adapted 
to  the  following  Psalm,  or  Canticle. 

The  following  example,  indicating  the  Second 
Ending  of  the  First  Tone,  is  taken  from  an 
Office-Book  printed  at  Magdeburg  in  1618.     A 


t 


3=5: 


H: 


Sa-la-U-n       D«-L 

modem  German  critic,  P.M.  Bohme,  mistakes 
the  Towels  £.y.0.y.A.£ — for  a  familiar  Greek 
word,  and  is  greatly  exercised  at  the  admission 
of  a  '  Bacchanalian  shout '  into  the  Office- Books 
of  the  Church  !  '  Statt  Amen  der  bacchische 
Freudenruf,  evovaet*  (Bohme,  Daa  Oratoriwn, 
Leipzig,  1861.)  w.  s.  B. 

EWER  k  Co.  John  Ewer  k  Co.  were  in  trade 
as  'importers  of  foreign  music'  at  1  Bow  Church 
Yard,  Cheapside,  in  or  before  the  year  1824. 
The  firm  afterwards  became  Ewer  k  Johanning 
at  the  same  place,  with  another  address  at  Tich- 
bourne  Street,  Piccadilly.  In  1848  they  were  at 
72  Newgate  Street,  in  1853  their  address  was 
890  Oxford  Street,  and  in  1 865, 87  Regent  Street, 
where  William  Witt  is  adrertised  as  'sole 
proprietor.'  They  held  copyright  of  some  of 
Mendelssohn's  work,  and  did  an  important 
business. 

In  1867  they  became  incorporated  into  the 
house  of  Novello,  Ewer  k  Co.,  and  removed 
to  1  Bemers  Street,  the  present  address  of  the 
firm.  F.  K. 

EXIMENEO,  Antonio,  Spanish  Jesuit,  bom 
about  1732  at  Balbastro  in  Aragon.  Having 
studied  mathematics  and  music  at  Salamanca  he 
became  professor  of  both  sciences  at  Segovia. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain  he 
settled  in  Rome,  and  died  there  in  1798.  His 
work  Deir  origvnt  delta  mttsieOf  coUa  storia  del 
iuo  progresso,  deeadenza,  e  rimwvazione  (1774), 
contains  the  germ  of  the  theories  afterwards 
elaborated  by  Wagner,  and  at  the  time  raised  a 
host  of  polemical  writings,  to  which  even  Padre 
Martini  contributed  his  share.  He  proposed  to 
abolish  the  strict  laws  of  counterpoint  and  har- 
mony, and  apply  the  rules  of  prosody  to  musical 
composition.  He  was  the  first  scientific  exponent 
of  the  doctrine  that  the  aim  of  music  is  to  ex- 
press emotion,  and  thus  exercised  considerable 
influence  on  musical  esthetics.  His  contem- 
porariesstigmatiBed  his  book  asan  'extraordinary 
romance,  in  which  he  seeks  to  destroy  music 
without  being  able  to  reconstruct  it ' — a  verdict 
which  curiously  anticipates  that  often  passed 
upon  Wagner  in  later  days.  F.  o. 

EXPERT,  Henkt,  French  writer  on  music, 
bom  at  Bordeaux,  May  12,  1863,  came  to  Paris 
in  1881  and  entered  the  'Ecole  de  Musique 
olassique '  founded  by  Niedermeyer ;  he  subse- 


quently completed  his  musical  studies  under 
C^sar  Franck  and  Eugene  Gigout  Irresistibly 
attracted  by  the  music  of  the  French  Renaissance, 
Expert  has  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the 
study  of  the  music  of  this  period,  and  to  the 
publications  of  its  achievements.  Under  the 
general  title  of  Lee  MaUres  Musieiene  de  la  Re- 
naissance fran^iae  (Leduc,  Paris),  he  has  pub- 
lished, since  1894,  a  great  quanti^  of  examples 
of  Franco- Flemish  art  of  the  15  th  and  16  th 
centuries,  in  a  manner  which  is  a  model  of  scmpu- 
lous  emdition  and  keen  critical  insight  The 
work  appears  in  parts,  and  is  divided  into  six 
sections,  as  follows : — I.  (title  as  above) :  seven- 
teen books,  containing  works  of  Lasso,  Goudimel, 
Costeley,  Claudin  de  Sermisy,  Consilium,  Cour- 
toys,  Deslonges,  Dulot,  Gascongne,  Hesdin, 
Jacotin,  Janequin,  Lombart,  Sohier,  Vermont, 
Brumel,  P.  de  la  Rue,  Mouton,  Fevin,  Mauduit, 
le  Jeune,  Regnard,  and  E  du  Caurroy.  II. 
Bibliogtnphie  thimatique  (Catalogue  of  French 
and  Flemish  works  of  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies). III.  Les  ThSorieiens  de  la  Musique  au 
temps  de  la  Itenaissanee.  lY.  Sources  du  Corpus 
(Authorities).  Y.  Commenlaires  (in  prepara- 
tion). YI.  Exiraits  des  MaUres  Musieiens  de 
la  Benaissance  fran^ise  (separate  examples  of 
saored  and  secular  music).  Besides  this  monu- 
mental work,  M.  Expert  has  written  a  remark- 
able book  on  the  Huguenot  Psalter  of  the  16th 
century  (Fischbacher,  Paris).  At  present  he  ii 
professor  at  the  ^Scole  nationale  de  musique 
olassique  (£oole  Niedermeyer)  and  he  has  lately 
founded,  in  connection  with  M.  Ed.  Maury,  a 
'  Soci^t^  d'^tudes  musicales  et  de  concerts  histo- 
riques,'  the  inaugural  Confirenee  of  which  took 
place  in  June  1903,  at  the  '  Faculty  de  th^logie 
protestante  de  Paris.'  g.  f. 

EXPOSITION  is  the  putting  out  or  statement 
of  the  musical  subjects  upon  which  any  move- 
ment is  founded,  and  \b  regulated  by  various 
rules  in  difi*erent  forms  of  the  art.  In  fugue  the 
process  of  introducing  the  several  parts  or  voices 
is  the  exposition,  and  it  ends  and  passes  into 
episode  or  counter-exposition  when  the  last  part 
that  enters  has  concluded  with  the  lastnoteof  the 
subject.  The  rules  for  fiigal  exposition  are  given 
in  the  article  Fugue.  Counter-exposition  is  the 
reappearance  of  the  principal  subject  or  subjects, 
after  complete  exposition,  or  such  digressions 
as  episodes.  In  forms  of  the  harmonic  order 
the  term  Exposition  is  commonly  used  of  the 
first  half  of  a  movement  in  Binary  form,  because 
that  part  contains  the  statement  of  the  two 
principal  subjects.  Tlus  use  of  the  word  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  incomplete  and  super- 
ficial view  which  was  the  legacy  of  theorists 
of  some  generations  back,  that  a  Binary  move- 
ment was  based  on  two  tunes  which  for  the 
sake  of  variety  are  put  into  two  different  keys. 
Hence  it  is  not  so  apt  in  this  sense  as  it  is  in 
connection  with  fugue.  But  it  may  be  defended 
as  less  open  to  objection  when  it  is  used  ss  ths 
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obrene  to  Recapitulation,  so  m  to  divide  Binary 
movements  into  three  main  portions,  the  Ex- 
position, Development,  and  Recapitulation  ;  and 
though  it  leaves  out  of  count  the  vital  importance 
of  the  contrast  and  balance  of  key,  it  is  likely  to 
be  commonly  accepted  in  default  of  a  better. 
See  also  Form.  a  h.  h.  p. 

EXPRESSION.  That  part  of  music  which 
may  be  called  the  *  soul '  of  the  performance. 
It  is  hard  to  define  exactly  wherein  it  lies,  but 
it  is  easy  to  recognise  its  presence  or  absence. 
The  means  of  attaining  it  are  by  slight  varia- 
tions of  force  or  quality  of  tone,  and  by  certain 
departures  from  absolutely  strict  tempo.  It 
is  only  too  easy  to  exaggerate  expression  by 
making  these  alterations  too  marked.  Expres- 
sion is  an  important  factor  in  style,  though  the 
two  are  not  synonymous.  The  familiar  direc- 
tions, like  *  piano,'  'forte,'  'rallentando,'  'cres- 
cendo,' etc.,  are  usually  called  marks  of  ex- 
pression. 

EXPRESSION  STOP.     See  Hakmonium. 

EXTEMPORE  PLAYING.  The  art  of  pUy- 
ing  without  ^  premeditation,  the  conception  of 
the  music  and  its  rendering  being  simultaneous. 
The  power  of  playing  extempore  evinces  a  very 
high  degree  of  musical  cultivation,  as  well  as 
the  possession  of  great  natural  gifts.  Not^nly 
must  the  faculty  of  musical  invention  be  present, 
but  there  must  also  be  a  perfect  mastery  over  all 
mechanical  difficulties,  that  the  fingers  may  be 
able  to  render  instantaneously  what  the  mind 
conceives,  as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  musical 
form,  that  the  result  may  be  symmetrical  and 
complete. 

This  being  the  case  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  greatest  extempore  players  have  usually  been 
at  the  same  time  the  greatest  composers,  and  we 
find  in  fact  that  all  the  great  masters,  including 
Bach,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  have  shown  much 
fondness  for  this  form  of  art,  and  have  even 
exercised  it  in  public.  Mozart  improvised  in 
public  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  as  is  shown  by  the 
programme  of  a  concert  given  as  an  exhibition 
of  his  powers  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
Mantua  on  Jan.  16,  1770,  which  included  an 
extempore  sonata  and  fugue  for  the  harpsichord, 
and  a  song  with  harpsichord  accompaniment,  to 
be  sung  to  words  given  by  the  audience. 

These  extemporaneous  performances  were  some- 
times entirely  original,  but  more  frequently  con- 
sisted of  the  development  (often  in  the  form  of 
a  fugue)  of  a  theme  given  by  the  listeners,  and 
they  not  unfrequently  took  the  form  of  a  com- 
petition between  two  players,  each  giving  the 
other  subjects  on  which  to  extemporise.  Of 
this  kind  of  contest,  whether  avowed  or  not, 
there  are  many  examples  in  musical  history, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  being  that  between 
Bach  and   Marchand  (which,  however,  never 
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actnaUy  came  ofi) ;  another  was  between  Handel 
and  Domenico  Scarlatti. 

Sometimes  two  players  would  extemporise 
together,  either  on  one  or  two  pianofortes.  This 
appears  to  have  been  done  by  Mozart  and  Clementi 
at  Vienna  in  1781,  and  also  by  Beethoven  and 
Woelfl,  who  used  to  meet  in  1798  at  the  house  of 
Freiherr  von  Wetzlar,  and,  seated  at  two  piano- 
fortes, give  each  other  themes  upon  which  to 
extemporise,  and,  according  to  Seyfried  (Thayer, 
iL  27),  '  created  many  a  capriccio  for  four  hands, 
which,  if  it  could  have  been  written  down  at 
the  moment  of  its  birth,  would  doubtless  have 
obtained  a  long  existence.' 

Itis probable  that  inmost  of  thesecompetitions 
the  competitors  were  but  ill-matched,  at  least 
when  one  of  them  happened  to  be  a  Bach  or 
Beethoven ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  men  were 
found  willing  to  measure  their  strength  against 
such  giants.  Occasionally  their  presumption 
was  rebuked,  as  when  Himmel  extemporised 
before  Beethoven  in  1796,  and  Beethoven  having 
listened  for  a  considerable  time,  turned  to  Himm^ 
and  asked  '  Will  it  be  long  before  you  begin  ? ' 
Beethoven  himself  excelled  all  others  in  ex- 
tempore playing,  and  according  to  the  accounts 
of  his  contemporaries  his  playing  was  far  finer 
when  improvising  than  when  playing  a  r^^ular 
composition,  even  if  written  by  himself.  C^my 
has  left  a  most  interesting  account  of  Beethoven's 
extempore  playing,  which  is  quoted  by  Thayer 
(ii.  847),  and  is  worth  reproducing  here,  since 
it  helps  us  to  realise  to  some  extent  the  effect 
of  his  improvising.  Czemy  says — '  Beethoven's 
improvisation,  which  created  the  greatest  sen- 
sation during  the  first  few  years  after  his 
arrival  at  Vienna,  was  of  various  kinds,  whether 
he  extemporised  upon  an  original  or  a  given 
theme.  1.  In  the  form  of  the  first  movement  or 
the  final  rondo  of  a  sonata,  the  first  part  being 
regularly  formed  and  including  a  second  subject 
in  a  related  key,  etc,  while  the  second  part  gave 
freer  scope  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment, 
though  with  every  possible  application  and  em- 
ployment of  the  principal  themes.  In  allegro 
movements  the  whole  would  be  enlivened  by 
bravura  passages,  for  the  most  part  more  difficult 
than  any  in  his  published  works.  2.  In  the 
form  of  variations,  somewhat  as  in  his  Choral 
Fantasia,  op.  80,  or  the  last  movement  of  the 
9th  Symphony,  both  of  which  areaccurate  images 
of  this  kind  of  improvisation.  3.  In  mixed  form, 
after  the  fSsshion  of  a  potjHjurri^  one  melody 
following  another,  as  in  the  Fantasia  op.  77. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  insignificant  notes  would 
serve  as  the  material  from  which  to  improvise 
a  complete  composition,  just  as  the  Finale  of  the 
Sonata  in  D,  op.  10,  No.  3,  is  formed  from  its 
three  opening  notes. '  *  Such  a  theme,  on  whioh 
he  had  '  gottiich  phantasirt '  at  Count  Browne's 
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EXTRAVAGANZA 

house,  has  been  preseryed  (Nohl's  B€e£hoven*$ 
Leben,  ilL  644) : — 


Another  giren  him  by  Yogler  was  the  scale  of 
0  major  tiiree  bars,  alia  breve  (Thayer,  ii.  286). 
Since  Beethoven  many  great  musicians  have 
extemporised  in  public — Mendelssohn,  Hummel, 
Moeoheles,  and,  on  the  oigan,  our  own  Wesley, 
haye  all  been  celebrated  for  their  improYisations  ; 
but  the  practice  of  publicly  extemporising,  if  not 
extinct,  is  now  very  rare.  [On  Feb.  21,  1895, 
Miss  Marie  Wurm  gave  a  pianoforte  recital  en- 
tirely consisting  of  music  improvised  at  the 
moment;  and  Mr.  Frank  Merrick  has  won 
favourable  opinions  on  many  occasions  by  his 
■kill  in  extempore  playing.]  Mendelssohn  him- 
self, notwithstandinghiBuniformsucoees,  disliked 
doing  it,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  written  in 
Oct  1881  {Beitebriefe,  p.  288)  even  declares  his 
determination  never  to  extemporise  in  public 
again  ;  while  Hummel  on  the  other  hand  says 

SArt  of  Playing  the  Pianoforte)  that  he  '  always 
iBlt  less  embarrassment  in  extemporising  before 
an  audience  of  2000  or  8000  persons  than  in 
executing  any  written  composition  to  which  he 
was  slavishly  tied  down.'  Even  the  Cadenza  of 
a  concerto,  which  was  once  the  legitimate  oppor- 
tunity for  the  player  to  exhibit  his  powers  of 
improvisation,  is  now  usually  prepared  before- 
hand. Dr.  F.  J.  Sawyer  has  written  a  primer 
of  Extemporisation  (Novello  k  Oo.),  but  it  may 
be  doubted  if  the  art  of  improvisation  could 
ever  be  satisfactorily  taught  F.  T. 

EXTRAVAGANZA.  Any  work  of  art  in 
which  accepted  forms  are  caricatured,  and  recog- 
nised laws  violated,  with  a  purpose.  A  musical 
extravaganza  must  be  the  work  of  a  musician 
(amiliar  with  the  forms  he  caricatures  and 
generally  amenable  to  the  laws  he  violates. 
Mozart's  '  Musikalischer  Spass'  (Kdchel,  No. 
522)  is  an  instance  on  a  small  scale.  The 
pantomime  overture  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
legitimate  field  for  the  exercise  or  gratification 
of  musical  extravagance,  [and  the  skill  with 
which  themes  well  known  to  the  musical  part 
of  the  audience  were  introduced  into  pantomime 
music  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  elsewhere,  in 
the  days  of  Mr.  Oscar  Barrett,  seems  now  to 
have  entirely  disappeared,  for  mere  quotations 
from  familiar  scores,  such  as  are  in  vogue  in  the 
present  day,  have  nothing  to  do  with  extrava- 
ganza! Ludicrous  effects  might  be  produced  by 
assignmg  passages  to  instruments  inapt  though 
not  altogether  incompetent  to  their  execution  ; 
by  treating  fragments  of  familiar  tunes  contra- 
puntally,  and  the  like.  Perhaps  no  field  for 
musical  invention  has  been  less  worked  than 
that  of  extravaganza.  Of  no  class  of  music  does 
there  exist  so  little  as  of  that  which  is  ludicrous 
in  itself,  and  not  dependent  for  its  power  of 
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exciting  risibility  on  the  words  connected  with 
it,  or  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  heard. 
Haydn's  Toy  Symphonies  are  in  a  certain 
sense  extravaganzas.  His  '  Farewell  Symphony,' 
though  open  to  a  ludicrous  interpretation,  is,  as 
Mendelssohn  truly  said  of  it,  a  'melancholy  little 
piece.'  Indeed,  as  orchestras  now  are,  it  cannot 
be  performed  as  intended.  Mendelssohn's  own 
'Funeral  March'  for  Pyramus  is  an  exquisite 
piece  of  humour.  j.  h. 

EYBLER,  Joseph  Edleb  yon,  capellmeister 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  bom  at  Schwechat, 
near  Vienna,  Feb.  8, 1765.  His  father,  a  school- 
teacher and  choir-master,  taught  him  singing 
and  the  principal  instruments,  and  a  place  was 
procured  for  him  in  the  boys'  seminary  at  Vienna. 
While  there  he  took  lessons  (1777-79)  fi-om 
Albrechtsberger.  [In  1798  the  master  gave  the 
pupil  a  testimonial  in  which  he  places  Eybler 
as  second  only  to  Mozart.  Quellen-Lexikon,'] 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  seminary  in  1782, 
Eybler  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  bu(  was 
driven  by  the  sudden  impoverishment  of  his 
parents  to  earn  his  bread  by  music  Haydn 
now  proved  a  true  friend,  not  only  encouraging 
him  in  his  studies  but  recommending  him  to 
Artaria  the  publisher.  In  the  meantime  some 
of  his  symphonies  were  performed,  and  both 
Haydn  (1787)  and  Mozart  a 790)  testified 
to  his  ability  as  a  composer  ana  his  fitness  for 
the  post  of  capellmeister.  Eybler  nursed  Mozart 
during  his  last  illness,  and  after  his  death  it  was 
to  him  that  the  widow  at  once  committed  the 
task  of  completing  the  '  Requiem. '  He  accepted 
the  charge  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  21,  1791,  and 
b^gan  the  work,  but  soon  gave  it  up.  He  was 
appointed  choir-master  to  a  church  in  the  suburbs 
in  1 792,  and  in  1 794  to  the '  Schotten 'monastery 
in  Vienna  itself.  About  this  time  his  first  work, 
three  String  Quartets,  dedicated  in  Italian  to 
Haydn,  was  published  by  Traeg.  In  1804  he 
was  appointed  vice-capellmeister,  in  1810  musio- 
master  to  the  imperial  children,  and,  on  Salieri's 
retirement  in  1824,  chief  capellmeister.  In 
1884  he  was  ennobled  by  the  Emperor,  whose 
meetings  for  quartet  practice  he  had  regularly 
attended.  A  year  before  he  had  been  obliged 
to  give  up  the  exercise  of  his  profession  owing 
to  a  paralytic  stroke  while  conducting  Mozart's 
'Requiem.'  He  died  at  Sohonbrunn,  July  24, 
1846. 

As  a  composer,  E>ybler  restricted  himself  almost 
entirely  tosacred  music,  Mozart  having  confirmed 
his  own  conviction  that  his  disposition  was  too 
simple  and  quiet  for  the  intrigues  and  conflicts 
of  the  stage.  [His  opera,  'L'fip^  enchant^e' 
was  performed  at  the  Leopoldstadt  Theatre  in 
Vienna  in  1 790,  and  some  other  operas  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Gesellsch.  der  Musikfreunde.] 
For  the  'TonkUnstler-Societat,'  of  which  he  was 
many  years  president,  he  wrote  the  cantata '  Die 
Hirten  bei  der  Krippe'  (1794);  and  for  the 
Emperor  '  Die  vier  letzten  Dinge,'  an  oratorio 
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first  performed  at  court  (1810)  and  afterwards 
by  the  Tonkiinstler-Societiit.  His  printed  works 
— chamber -music,  pieces  for  pianoforte  and 
other  instruments,  vocal  music,  and  several 
symphonies — ^were  favourites  in  their  day,  but 
his  church-music  is  of  greater  value.  Here,  the 
devotional  spirit  with  which  the  whole  is  pene- 
trated, the  flow  of  the  voice-parts,  and  the 
appropriate  if  at  times  too  poweriful  instrument- 
ation— all  remind  us  of  Michael  Haydn  at  his 
best  His  best  work,  the  '  Requiem  in  G  minor,' 
which  is  fine  as  a  whole  and  even  sublime  in 
parts,  has  been  brought  into  notice  by  Rochlitz 
(Allg.  mm.  Zeitung,  1826,  No.  19).   Haslinger 


ETBLER 

published  the  Requiem,  seven  Masses,  two  Te 
Deums,  thirteen  Offertoriums,  Qraduales,  and 
Vespers,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  still  in 
use.  Eybler's  quiet  life,  undisturbed  by  jealousy 
or  envy,  made  him  respected  by  high  and  low. 
For  many  years  he  held  an  honourable  post, 
and  saw  the  great  heroes  of  his  art,  Gluck, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert, 
carried  to  the  grave. — In  Ihigland  Eybler  is 
hardly  even  a  name ;  and  beyond  a  sing^ 
movement,  edited  by  Sir  John  Stainer,  it  is 
probable  that  the  various  English  collections 
of  ohuroh  musio  contain  no  composition  of 
his.  a  F.  p. 
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ADDENDA  ET  CORKIGENDA  FOB  VOL.  I 


ABYNGDON,  Hbnbt.  P.  8a,  line  16 
of  article, /or  *  in  1478,'  etc.,  to  end  of  sentence, 
read  «on  Feb.  14,  1471  (49  Hen.  VI.).'  Line 
23, /or  'Stonyhuret'  read  *  Stanyhurat.' 

ACCIDENTALS.  P.  196,  second  paragraph. 
The  sign  for  the  sharp  is  said  to  occur  in  the 
original  MS.  of  Adam  de  la  Hale's  Rondeauz. 

ADDISON,  John.  P.  41,  add  that  he  played 
the  violoncello  at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  and  pab- 
lished,  in  1772,  'Six  Sonatas  or  Duets  for  two 
violins  or  two  German  flutes.     Opera  Prima.' 

AGRICOLA.  P.  54a,  line  8,  /or  *  Crespel's ' 
read  'Cretin's.' 

AGUJARI.  P.  56a,  line  10  after  musical 
example,  for  *  formerly '  read  *  in  other  respects ' ; 
or  the  original  word  'sonst'  may  stand  for 
'notwithstanding  her  physical  defects.' 

ALBENIZ,  Isaac.  He  wrote  another  light 
opera,  '  L'Hermitage  Fleurie,'  and  in  his  later 
life  was  numbered  with  the  ultra- modem  party 
in  French  music,  by  whom  his  pianoforte  suites, 
'  Iberia'  and -'Catalonia,'  are  highly  esteemed. 
He  died  at  Cambo,  in  the  Pyrenees,  May  25, 
1909. 

ALBERT,  EuGEN  d'.  P.  62,  line  6  from 
end,  add  that  '  Eain  *  was  performed  at  Berlin, 
Feb.  17,  1900.  To  the  same  year  and  place 
belongs  another  opera,  *  Der  Improvisator  *  ; 
and  at  Prague  his  '  Im  Tiefland '  was  brought 
out  in  1903.  Add  that  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Joachim  as  the  director  of  the  Hoch- 
schule  at  Berlin  in  Nov.  1907. 

ALBONI.  Add  that  Mme.  Alboni  died  at 
Ville  d'Avray,  June  23,  1894. 

ALDAY.  P.  65a,  line  9  from  end  of  article, 
f<yr  '  1810 '  read  *  1809.'  w.  H.  o.  p. 

ALL  IN  THE  DOWNS.  See  Black-Ey'd 
Susan  in  Appendix. 

AMBROSIAN  CHANT.  P.  766,  the  line 
before  first  musical  example, /or  *Ne  irascaris 
Domine'  read  'Civitas  sancti  tui.' 

ANALYSIS.  P.  80a,  second  paragraph. 
An  earlier  attempt  at  analytical  programmes 
had  been  made  by  Reichardt,  of  B^lin,  in 
1788. 

ANDERSEN,  Karl  Joachim.  P.  84a. 
Add  that  he  died  in  1909  at  Copenhagen. 


ARBOS,  F.  P.  101a,  line  11,  for  'com- 
positions' read  'composition.' 

ARCHER,  F.  P.  102a.  Add  that  he  died 
at  Pittsburg,  U.S.A.,  in  1901. 

ARENSKY.  P.  1036.  Add  that  he  died 
Feb.  12  (26),  1906. 

ARMES.  P.  106a.  Add  that  he  died  at 
Durham,  Feb.  10,  1908. 

ARNE,  Michael.  P.  1065,  line  9  of  article, 
add  that  his  d^but  was  made  at  Galli's  concert 
in  the  Little  Theatre,  Haymarket,  April  2, 
1760.  Line  19  for  *  1755 '  read  '  1775.'  P. 
1076,  line  88,  for  'Jan.'  read  'June.'  Last 
line  of  page,  add  that  Ame  and  his  wife  were 
in  Dublin  from  Nov.  1765  to  1756;  'Eliza' 
was  produced  there  Nov.  29,  1756.  P.  108a, 
line  6,  for  '  apparently  for  the  first  time '  read 
'it  had  been  produced  first  in  Dublin,  in 
Dec  1759.'  Line  17,  for  'Teuducci'  read 
'Tenducci.' 

ARRANGEMENT.  P.  1186,  second  musical 
example,  add  a  natural  before  the  second  a. 
P.  114a,  first  musical  example,  delete  the  dot 
in  the  second  bar.  The  fourth  example  should 
stand  thus — 
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P.  115d,  second  example,  lower  stave,  last  note, 
for  *a'  read  'g,* 

ARTOT,  Desire.  P.  121.  Add  that  she 
died  at  Berlin,  April  8,  1907  ;  her  husband, 
Mariano  Padilla  y  Ramos,  having  predeceased 
her  in  1906. 

ARTUSI.  P.  1216,  line  9  of  article,  for 
'Frost'  read  'Trost.' 

ASTORGA.  P.  126a,  line  10,  far  'child' 
read  'youth.'  Line  4  from  end  of  article, /or 
*  work '  read  '  Stabat  Mater.* 

ATKINS,  I.  A.  P.  126a,  line  5  of  article, 
/or  'C.  Lee  Williams '  rcocK  'G.  R.  Sinclair.' 

BABELL,  William.  Line  16  of  article 
after  'Germany'  add  'and  to  France,  and 
Holland.' 

BACH.  P.  148,  in  the  genealogy.  No.  24 
should  read  'Wilhelm  Friedrioh  Ernst'    P. 
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ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA  FOR  VOL.  I 


147,  under  Johann  Gottfeibd  Bbbnhard, 
line  2,  delete  the  words  'the  youngest  of 
Sebastian's  sons.'  P.  1515,  line  18  from 
bottom,  for  *  April  *  read  *  May. '  Carlyle's  date 
has  been  proved  to  be  incorrect  in  Spitta's  life. 
P.  1556,  line  26  from  bottom,  for  'Kuntswerke' 
read  *  Kunstwerke.' 

BAILDON,  Joseph.  P.  166a.  Correct 
date  of  death,  as  the  MS.  registers  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  show  that  he  was  buried  May  2, 1774. 
(Communicated  by  Dr.  "W.  H.  Cummings.) 

BALTZAE.  P.  1776,  line  6  from  botto^^ 
for  *  1633 'rearf*  1663.' 

BANTI.  P.  181a,  line  16,/or  'Portogallo's' 
read  *  Nasolino's,'  and  add  date  of  production, 
March  23,  1802. 

BAR.  P.  183a.  There  are  many  instances 
of  the  use  of  bar-lines  earlier  than  those  quoted. 
The  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book  shows  a  fairly 
systematic  use  of  bar-lines,  but  even  there  it  is 
rare  to  find  a  composition  barred  quite  regularly, 
as  it  would  be  in  the  present  day,  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  In  the  numerous  '  Fantasias '  and 
the  like,  which  begin  fugally  with  the  statement 
of  a  subject  in  a  single  part,  such  statement  is 
▼ery  rarely  barred,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  bars 
were  mainly  employed  to  guide  the  eye  in 
playing  from  the  two  staves. 

BARGIEL,  WoLDBMAR.  P.  187a,  add  date 
of  death  at  Berlin,  Feb.  23,  1897. 

BARITONK  P.  187a, line4,/or  'Pap^krrwoi' 
read  *pap&rovos.' 

BARTH^LEMON,  F.  H.  P.  193a.  Correct 
date  of  death  to  July  23. 

BATES,  JoAH.  P.  2036,  line  4,/w  'Harley' 
read  'Hartley.'  Line  6,  for  'Robert'  read 
•John.'  Last  line  but  one  of  article,  for 
'Coa.tes*read  'Cotes.' 

BATESON,  Thomas.  P.  2046,  line  18, /or 
*1615'  read  '1612,'  and  add  that  he  had  a 
private  grace  of  the  senate  of  the  M.A.  degree 
on  June  13,  1622.  (Communicated  by  Dr. 
W.  H.  Grattan  Flood.) 

'  BATTLE  SYMPHONY.  P.  208a,  add  that 
the  first  performance  took  place  in  Vienna, 
Dec  8,  1818. 

BAUMGARTEN,  C.  F.  P.  2086,  add  that 
lie  must  have  come  to  London  about  1758,  as 
he  was  leader  at  the  Haymarket  in  1763,  and 
in  Dublin  in  1764.  Line  13,  for  '  1786 '  read 
'1784:'  Line  5  from  bottom,  add  that  he 
composed  Three  Fugues  in  1798,  and  set 
Luther's  Hymn  with  trumpet  obbligato  in 
1805.  (Communicated  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Grattan 
Flood.) 

BAYREUTH.  P.  2096,  line  24,  delete  the 
words  *  after  which  there  was  an  interval  until 
1888,'  as  'Parsifal'  and  'Tristan'  were  given 
in  1886.  The  summer  festivals  since  1902 
have  been  more  regular  than  before. 

BEETHOVEN.  P.  258a,  line  20,  for 
•Dec.  18'  read  'Dec.  20,'  the  date  given  in 
Thayer,  toL  t.  p.  480.     In  the  line  above, 


correct '  a  boy  of  eleven '  to  '  a  boy  of  fourteen,* 
and  make  the  same  correction  on  p.  2676,  line 
20  from  bottom,  as  Gerhard  von  Breuning  was 
bom  in  1813.  In  the  list  of  compositions,  add 
that  the  autograph  of  No.  242,  the  song,  '  Lied 
aus  der  Feme,'  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Brace  Steane,  of  London. 

BEGGAR'S  OPERA,  THE.  P.  277.  Editions 
of  the  opera  are  many  and  various.  Some  of 
the  modem  ones  omit  the  clever  little  scene 
between  the  Beggar  and  Player,  which  shows, 
not  only  raison  d'etre  of  the  play,  but  also  to 
what  it  owes  its  name.  The  first  edition  was 
published  in  octavo  by  John  Watts,  and  is 
dated  1728,  'To  which  is  added  the  Musick 
engrav'd  on  copper  plates.'  The  music  is  very 
radely  engraved,  and  inserted  at  the  en(L 
Watts  published  a  later  edition  in  octavo,  with 
the  airs  cut  in  wood  and  inserted  in  their 
places.  This  msa  reissued  by  J.  &  R  Tonson 
in  1765.  Watts's  third  edition  was  in  quarto, 
excellently  printed,  with  the  music  beautifully 
engraved  on  copper ;  this  is  dated  1 729.  About 
1750  an  edition  of  the  tunes  was  published  by 
Walsh  under  the  title,  *  The  Excellent  Choice, 
being  a  Collection  of  the  most  favourite  old 
Song  tunes  in  the  Beggars  Opera,  set  for  3 
voices  in  the  manner  of  catches,  or  for  two 
German  Flutes  and  a  bass,'  ob.  folio.  A  later 
edition  was  published  by  Longman  k  Broderip : 
'  The  Beggar's  Opera  as  it  is  performed  at  both 
Theatres,  with  the  additional  alterations  and 
new  basses  by  Doctor  Arae  for  the  voice,  harp- 
sichord, and  violin,'  ob.  folio,  circa  1785. 
Another  edition  was  published  by  Harrison  9t 
Co.,  circa  1790,  ob.  folio,  with  a  smaller  one 
for  the  flute. 

Probably  the  last  public  singer  to  take  part 
in  '  The  Beggar's  Opera '  was  Sims  Reeves,  who, 
taking  the  jmrt  of  Captain  Macheath,  used  to 
introduce  songs  by  Charles  Dibdin  into  the 
piece.  F.  K. 

BELL.  P.  280a,  line  60.  The  clapper  is 
always  made  of  wrought  iron.  The  'flight' 
is  forged  from  the  one  piece  of  metid  of  which 
the  ball  of  the  clapper  is  made.  P.  2806,  line 
14.  Nowadays  canons  are  rarely  cast  on  bells. 
The  crown  of  the  bell  is  securely  bolted  to  the 
head-stock.  Whatever  method  is  adopted  in 
doing  this,  it  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old 
one  of  fixing  by  means  of  canons.  Line  27. 
The  usual  proportions  for  bell  metal  are  thirteen 
of  copper  to  four  of  tin.  P.  281a,  line  12. 
Hemisphericals  are  very  difficult  to  tune  as  they 
contain  dissonant  partial  tones  which  cannot  be 
regulated.  Of  large  size,  they  are  most  unsatis* 
factory.  Line  22.  The  x^^th  scale  can  be  sno- 
cessfully  used  under  very  limited  conditiona. 
Experience  has  shown  that  for  a  ringing  peal, 
at  any  rate  for  the  larger  bells,  the  T>yth  scale 
is  much  too  thick.  The  very  fine  new  tenor  at 
Exeter  Cathedral  (6  feet  diameter)  is  on  the 
^i^th  scale.      See  list  of  important  EngUak 
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bells,  p.  284. 
weights  qaoted 
middle '0'  bell 
under  ordinuy 
2  tons  5  owt 
read  *  middle  G. 
weights  yary  as 
Line  22.  Add 
tive  weights  of 
purposes. 


P.   2816,  lines  1  to  6.     The 

are  on   the  ^th  Scale.      A 

in  a  ringing  peal  would  weigh, 

oircumstanoes,  from  2  tons  to 

Line   8.      'Tenor  C  should 

Line  12.     Add,  *  and  their 

the  cubes  of  their  diameters.* 

the  following  table  of  compara- 

bells  for  ringing  and  carillon 


f>t>r  CaHOena. 

Cwt.     Qn. 

Note. 

A         • 

Cwt. 

Qn. 

1 

1         2 

O 

(M^ 

6 

0 

2 

2         0 

P 

gj H 

6 

1 

8 

2         2 

B 

6 

2 

4 

8        2 

D 

r 

1 

5 

5        0 

C 

8 

0 

6 

6        0 

B 

9 

0 

7 

8        2 

A 

11 

0 

8 

11         8 

O 

18 

0 

9 

16        0 

P 

17 

0 

10 

20         2 

B 

20 

2 

11 
12 

28         0 
40        0 

D 
C 

28 
40 

0 
0 

HI 

J  -•- 

Line  36.  The  flattest  bell  of  a  peal  regulates 
the  necessary  tuning  of  the  others  which  are 
tuned  to  it.  Sharpening  is  to  be  deprecated,  as 
very  little  can  be  done  without  spoiling  the 
bell. 

The  following  corrections  and  additions  are 
to  be  made  to  the  tables  on  pp.  283-4  : — 


Ma- 

IfafiuefBea. 

DaU. 

meun-tu 

Weight. 

mouth. 

Ft  In. 

Tm. 

Cwt. 

St.       Panl's,       London, 

1882 

9     6} 

16 

14* 

•Great  Paul* 

Westminster,  'Big  Ben' . 

1858 

9     0 

18 

11 

Oxford,  '  Great  Tom ' 
St.  Panl's,  London,  *  Clock 

1680 
1716 

T,{ 
6    9f 

5       15 

(estimated.) 
5       0     ' 

Beir 

Exeter, 'Peter' 

1676 

6  2j{ 

4        0 

(estimated.) 

Da,  Tenor  (re-cast) 
Manchester  Town  Hall— 

1902 

6    0 

8 

12* 

Hour  Bell      .        .        . 

1882 

7    7J 
6    8 

8 

n 

Twentieth  Bell 

1877 

5 

Bradford  Town  HaU 

_ 

Hour  BeU      . 

1878 

6    5| 

4 

7 

Twelfth 

5    7 

2 

19 

Eleventh 

4  l\\ 

2 

1 

Tenth    . 

,, 

A    8 

1 

18 

Ninth     . 

4    2 

1 

4 

Eighth  . 

It 

8    9; 

0 

18} 

Seventh. 

8    7 

0 

15 

Sixth     • 

8    & 

0 

13 

Fifth      .        . 

8    8 

0 

12 

Fourth  . 

2  11 

0 

9 

Third     . 

f> 

2    9 

0 

8* 

Second  . 

2    9 

0 

8 

First      . 

»» 

2    6J 

0 

7i 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important 
bells  of  8  tons  and  upwards,  cast  in  England, 
not  included  in  the  foregoing : — 


DUf 

Date, 

muter 
at 

Wetght. 

Makmr. 

Ft.  In. 

TM.Cwt 

Montreal,  Notre  Dame 

1847 

8    7* 

11  11* 

M. 

(^tbednd 

York  Minster,  'Great 

1845 

8    4 

10  15 

M. 

Peter* 

Highmoor,  Wigton      . 

1885 

7    5* 

8  16 

T. 

Beverley  Minster 

1902 

7    8 

7    1 

T. 

Birmingham  University 

1908 

6  lU 
6  11* 

6    U 
5  18* 

T. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  St. 

1892 

T. 

Nicholas   CkithedzmL 

Hour  Bell 

Downside  Abbey 
Toronto,  City  Hall       . 
Sydney.  N.8.W.,  Post 

Office 
Preston,  Town  Hall    . 

1908 

6  10* 

5    61 

T. 

1902 

6    8^ 

5    4' 

Q. 

1891 

6    6* 

4  18 

T. 

1868 

6    8 

4  16 

T. 

Worcester  Cathedral    . 

1868 

6    4* 

4  10 

T. 

Bolton,  Town  HaU      . 

1872 

6    2 

4    2 

W. 

Sunderland  Town  Hall 

1889 

6    2 

4    0 

W. 

Abberley  HaU     . 

1885 

6    0* 

8  18* 

T. 

Do.    ...        . 

1885 

5    7 

8    1 

T. 

Portsmouth  Town  Hall 

1889 

6    2 

8  18 

M. 

Chichester  Cathedral  . 

1877 

6  10 

8  13 

T. 

London,  Law  Courts  . 

1S84 

5  10 

8    8 

G. 

Birmingham,  Art  Gal- 
lery 
MalMaCathedral,  Hour 

St    Foul's   Cathednl, 

1885 

5  10 

8    6 

G. 

1868 

6    0 

8    8 

M. 

1878 

5    9 

8    2 

T. 

London.     Tenor 

Hali&x  Town  HaU      . 

1862 

5    8} 

8    0 

T. 

The  letters  in  the  last  column  refer  to  the  founders 
of  the  ditlerent  bells  :— 


T.  =Tiylor  of  Loughborough. 
O.  =Gillett  of  Croydon. 


M. = Mears  of  Tendon. 
W. = Warner  of  London. 
W.  W.  8. 

BELLINI,  ViNCENZO.  Add  that  Pougin's 
life  of  the  composer  appeared  in  1868,  and  an 
English  life,  hy  William  A.  C.  Lloyd  in  1909. 

BENNETT,  Sir  W.  S.  P.  3006,  line  6  from 
bottom,  omit  the  words  *  the  veteran, '  as  Cipriani 
Potter  was  only  thirty-four  years  old  at  the 
time.  Add  that  a  memoir  by  the  composer's 
son,  Mr.  J.  E.  Stemdale  Bennett,  appeared  in 
1907. 

BERLIOZ,  Hector.  P.  8116,  line  9  from 
bottom,  for  *  1848  '  read  *  1847.'  Two  lines 
below,  for  *  Covent  Garden  '  read  *  Drury  Lane,' 
P.  3126,  line  19  from  bottom,  f&r  *sixty-third ' 
read  *  sixty-sixth.* 

BERNSDORF,  E.  Add  date  of  death,  June 
27,  1901. 

BESLER,  S.  P.  821,  at  end  of  article, 
add  that  the  library  of  St  Bernhardinus  at 
Breslau  contains  four  Passion  settings  by  him. 

BEXFIELD,  W.  R.  Line  6  from  end  of 
article,  correct  date  of  death  to  Oct  29. 

BIANCHI,  F.  P.  8236,  line  4  from  bot- 
tom, add  that  he  was  conductor  at  the  Crow 
Street  Theatre,  Dublin,  in  1797-1800,  and 
at  Astley's  Dublin,  from  Nov.  1800  to  May 

ISOL  W.  H.  O.  F. 

BILLINGTON,  Mrs.  Add  that  Reynolds's 
portrait  of  the  singer  is  now  in  the  Lenox 
Library,  New  York. 

BISHOP,  Ann.  P.  831a,  line  8.  Add  that 
she  spent  four  months  in  Dublin  before  going 
to  America. 
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BISHOP,  Sir  H.  P.  3816,  line  20  from 
bottom,  read  '  In  Jaly  to  October  1820,  he 
acted  as  maestro  al  piano  at  the  Dublin 
Theatre,  and  reoeiyed  the  freedom  of  that 
city,'  etc.  w.  h.  o.  p. 

BIZET,  G.  Line  14  of  article,  add  that 
the  opera  '  Don  Procopio '  was  given  at  Monte 
Carlo  in  1906.  P.  3346,  lines  26-25  from 
bottom,  correct  statement  as  to  Marie  Roze 
singing  the  part  of  Carmen  for  the  first  time 
under  Carl  Rosa;  she  took  it  later,  but  at 
first  it  was  snng  by  Miss  Selina  Dolaro. 

BLAKE,  Rbv.  Edward.  Line  2  of  article, 
for  *1808'r«flki  *1708.' 

BLAZE  DE  BURY.  P.  340,  line  8  from 
end  of  article, /(TT  *will  remain  so,'  read  'was 
to  remain  so.' 

BLOW,  John.  As  to  the  date  of  the  com- 
poser's birth,  recent  researches  have  gone  to 
confirm  the  suggestion  in  line  10  of  article, 
that  the  baptismal  entry  in  the  register  of  the 
parish  of  Newark  registers  relates  to  the  com- 
poser. See  Dr.  Cummings  in  the  Musicai 
Association  Proceedings  for  March  16,  1909,  and 
the  Sammellidnde  of  the  Int.  Mus.  Ges.  z.  421  ff. 
P.  3416,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  'time' 
read  'tune.'  P.  342a,  lines  13-23,  substitute 
'  He  received  the  honorary  Mus.D.  degree  from 
the  Dean  of  Canterbury  on  Dec  10,  1677  (the 
Dean  acting  in  consequence  of  the  vacancy  in 
the  see).'  P.  843a,  line  34,  for  *0*  read 
'G.' 

BLUMENTHAL,  Jacob.  Add  that  he  died 
at  Chelsea,  May  17,  1908. 

BOCCHERINI.  P.  345a,  add  to  printed 
works ;  Six  sonatas  for  violoncello  and  bass 
(assumed  to  be  arrangements  from  violin  sonatas, 
but  probably  original). 

BOISDRFFRE,  Ren^  db.  Add  that  he 
died  at  V^zelise  (Meurthe  et  Moselle),  early 
in  Dec.  1906. 

BORDES,  Charles.  Add  that  he  died  at 
Toulouse  in  Nov.  1909. 

BOSIO.  P.  366a,  the  last  four  lines  of 
the  column  are  to  be  omitted,  as  the  words 
quoted  refer,  not  to  Mme.  Bosio,  but  to  Mme. 
Nan  tier- Didi^ 

BRAHMS,  Johannes.  P.  3916,  among 
works  without  opus-number,  add  that  a  fugue 
for  organ  in  A  flat  minor  was  published  as  a 
Beilage  to  the  Allgem,  Mus.  Zeitung,  in  1864  ; 
and  a  Choralvorspiel  and  fiigue  in  A  minor  for 
organ  on  '  0  Traurigkeit,  0  Herzelied '  as  a 
Beilage  to  the  13  th  year  of  the  Jfusik.  Wochen- 
hlaU  about  1883.  Add  that  Miss  Florence 
May's  important  and  valuable  life  of  Brahms, 
in  two  volumes,  appeared  in  1905,  and  in 
1908  and  1909  two  more  instalments  of  Kal- 
beck's  biography  came  out,  making  up  together 
his  second  volume.  Six  volumes  of  the  master's 
letters  have  been  published  by  the  Brahms- 
Gesellschaft,  and  the  two  which  contain  the 
letters  to  and  from  Herr  and  Frau  von  Herzogen- 


berg  have  been  translated  into  English  by  Mias 
Hannah  Bryant  (1909). 

BRANDT,  Marianne.  P.  8926,  correct 
date  in  line  2,  as  July  28  is  that  of  the  first 
performance  of  'Parsifal,'  not  the  second,  at 
which  Brandt  sang. 

BREMA.  P.  3956,  line  4  from  end  of  article, 
for  *  triology '  read  *  trilogy.* 

BRENT,  Charlotte.  Line  10  of  article, 
add  that  Miss  Brent's  first  appearance  as  a 
singer  took  place  in  Dublin,  in  Ame's  '  Eliza,' 
Nov.  29,  1766.  P.  897a,  line  18,/or  '1784* 
read  '1785.'  w.  h.  g.  f. 

BREWER,  A.  H.  P.  8996,  line  23,  for 
*Dr.  C.  H.  Lloyd 'reflki  'Mr.  C.  Lee  WiUiama.' 
Line  3  from  end  of  article,  add  'The  Holy 
Innocents'  (Gloucester  Festival,  1904)  to  list 
of  works.  In  1905  he  received  the  degree  of 
Mus.D.  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

BRIDGETOWER,  G.  A.  P.  P.  402,  note  1, 
as  to  the  MS.  compositions  referred  to,  see 
Musical  Times,  May  1908,  p.  302,  eta  CoL  2, 
line  5,  add  that  his  first  appearance  took 
place  at  the  Concert  Spirituel  in  Paris,  April  1 8, 
1789,  and  that  he  had  appeared  several  times 
in  England  before  he  played  at  Dmry  Lane. 
Lines  34-36  to  be  omitted;  substitute  'He 
played  at  the  Philharmonic  in  the  first  season. 
1813.  He  lived  Abroad,  at  Rome,  Paris,  etc, 
for  many  years,  and  visited  England  in  1843. 
He  died  at  Peckham,  Feb.  29,  1860,  and  was 
buried  at  Eensal  Green.'  (Musical  Times,  loe^ 
cU.) 

BROADWOOD.  P.  4066.  A  fine  mezzotint 
portrait  of  John  Broadwood,  in  his  eightieth 
year,  was  engittved  by  W.  Say,  and  published 
August  1,  1812,  the  original  painting  being 
by  John  Harrison. 

The  Rev.  John  Broadwood,  a  brother 
of  Henry  Fowler  Broadwood,  may  be  claimed 
to  be  one  of  the  earliest  collectors  of  English 
folk-song  in  the  modem  spirit.  He  noted  down 
the  songs  and  tunes  traditionally  snng  by 
farm  hands  and  others  at  Harvest  Homes  and 
similar  rustic  festivities  in  Sussex  and  Surrey. 
In  1843  he  published  sixteen  of  these,  harmon- 
ised, in  a  folio  book  privately  issued.  This 
collection  was  reissued  in  1889  with  fresh 
harmonies  by  H.  F.  Birch  Reynardson,  and 
additional  songs,  collected  by  his  niece.  Miss 
Lucy  E.  Broadwood,  under  the  title  'Sussex 
Songs.'  This  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Henry  Fowler  Broadwood,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  ardent  workers  in  the  cause  of  English 
folk-music.  She  has  noted  traditional  melodies 
in  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  other  parts  of  the  south 
of  England  as  well  as  largely  in  the  Highlanda, 
and  in  Ireland. 

It  was  much  owing  to  her  efforts  that  the  Folk- 
Song  Society  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  70  and  Appendix) 
was  founded,  and  after  a  period  of  langnishment 
she,  becoming  honorary  secretary,  gave  great 
impetus  to  it     Besides  some  arrangomenta  of 
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old  songB,  she,  in  oollaboration  with  Mr.  J.  A. 
Fuller  Maitland,  pablished  in  1893  'English 
Oonnty  Songs/  now  a  dassio  among  collections 
of  English  folk -music.  In  Sept.  1908  she 
issued  '  English  Traditional  Songs  and  Carols ' 
(Booeey),  while  the  journals  of  the  Folk-Song 
Society  contain  much  of  great  value  from  her, 
in  research,  and  in  contributed  tunes,     f.  k. 

BRUGU,Max.  Add  that  he  died  in  Vienna, 
Sept  17,  1907. 

BUCK,  Dudley.  Add  that  he  died  at 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  Oct  6,  1909. 

BULL,  John.  Line  11  of  article,  /or  *  1862' 
read  *  1682.' 

BURNEY,  Dr.  0.  P.  428a,  line  20,  far 
•the  following  year'  read  *1760.'  line  86, 
far  *in  17 6(i'  read  «on  Dec.  80,  1766.' 

BYRD.  P.  429a,  three  lines  firom  bottom, 
far  *  1687 '  read  *  1687.' 

CAMBERT,  Robert.  Line  17  of  artiole,/&r 
*  thirty- two '  read  *  twelve.* 

CAMIDGE,  John.  P.  4495,  line  8  firom 
bottom,  delete  the  sentence  beginning  'The 
present  organ  of  the  oathedraL' 

CARILLON.       P.    4666,     line    16,    after 
<  Malinee'  read  '46  bells.'     Add  the  following 
to  list  of  carillons : — 
Belglam— Gourtrai     .       .       47  bells 
Hofland— Utrecht       .        .       47    „ 
„        Middlebarg        .        41     .. 
BngUmd— Cattistock  .       85 

„        Eaton  Hall         .        28 
„        Boamville         .       22 

{Loughborough      \  ^ 
The  Bell  Poundry/  ^ 
Scotland— Aberdeen      •       .    87 

For  further  particulars  as  to  carillon  con- 
struction and  carillon-playing,  see  Proceedings 
o/the  Musical  Association,  1904-1906,  pp.  49-61. 

For  footnote  in  same  column  read,  'The 
Louyain  carillon  differs  from  that  at  Catti- 
stock  in  the  number,  weight,  and  pitch  of  the 
bells.  The  Cattistock  bells  were  made  by  Van 
Aerschodt  of  Louvain  ^83  in  1882,  2  in  1899 — 
total  86).  Denyn  and  Somers  of  Malines  did 
the  whole  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the 
clavier  and  the  chime-tune  barrel.  The  clock 
(with  quarter-chime  movement)  was  put  up  in 
1881  by  Gillett  and  Bland.'  P.  468,  above 
musical  example,  for  *7  tons'  read  *S  tons 
2i  cwts.' 

At  end  of  article  add :  The  most  recent 
invention  in  carillon  machinery  (1904)  has 
been  made  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Sons  of  Derby, 
and  erected  at  Boumville,  Belfast,  etc. 

Each  hammer — or  set  of  hammers — has  its 
own  special  mechanism  driven  by  a  separate 
weight  instead  of  the  motive  power  required 
being  derived  from  one  source,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  machines.  Consequently  the  weights 
are  so  adjusted  that  the  driving-power  ia  at  all 
times  more  than  adequate  for  the  proper  work- 
ing of  the  hammers,  individually  and  collec- 
tively. However  great  the  demand,  it  never 
makes  the  smallest  difference  in  the  efficient 


Ctonstmcted 
with  olavler 

■    on  the  Ck>n- 
tinental 
system. 


working  of  all  the  parts,  thus  securing  perfect 
time  in  the  playing  of  the  tunes. 

This  is  a  decided  advance,  and  with  such  a 
mechamsm  almost  anything  can  be  played, 
although  it  is  undesirable  to  set  very  quick 
tunes  on  the  chime-barrel.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  obvious  when  the  difficulties  are  con- 
sidered: the  beUs  are  very  often  in  most 
awkward  positions,  some  are  near  and  some  far 
away  from  the  carillon  machine  ;  the  hammers 
vary  much  in  weight,  the  connections  between 
the  machine  and  the  hammers  are  of  different 
lengths,  etc., — all  these  are  by  no  means  easy 
to  overcome  when  vthe  chimes  must  sound 
notes  correctly  to  the  fractional  part  of  a 
second  w  w  s. 

CARNAVAL  DE  VENISE     P.  4706,  last 

sentence  but  one,  substitute :  In  England  it 

was  for  long  known  to  the  words 

O  come  to  me  when  daylight  sets. 
Sweet,  then  come  to  me, 

as  adapted  in  Thomas  Moore's  *  National  Airs,' 

1818. 

CARTER,  Thomas.  Line  28  of  article, /or 
'1772'  read  *  1770.'  Three  lines  from  end, 
for  *  Oct  16 '  read  *  Oct  12.*        w.  h.  o.  p. 

CASENTINL  Line  6  of  article,/cw  *  1893 ' 
read  *1798.' 

CASTRUCCI,  PiETKO.  Lme  2, /or  *1689' 
read  *  1679.'  P.  479a,  add  the  date  of  death, 
Feb.  29,  1751/62.  See  the  Musical  Times  for 
1904,  p.  640.  w.  H.  o.  F. 

CATALAN!,  Alfredo.  Add,  that  'Loreley' 
was  given  at  Covent  Garden,  July  12,  1907. 

CATALAN!.  Add  that  she  sang  at  the 
York  Festival  of  1828,  gave  four  concerts  in 
the  Argyll  Rooms,  London,  in  May  1825,  and 
sang  at  Belfast  in  June  1829.       w.  h.  o.  p. 

CATCH.  P.  482  in  the  list,  add,  under 
date  1651,  Playford's  *  Musical  Banquet' 

CATLEY,  Annr.  P.  4866,  top  line,  for 
'1798' r«wi '1768.' 

CAVALLINL  P.  489a,  line  8,  for  « 1873 ' 
read  *1874.' 

CHANSON.  Add,  among  books,  Julien 
Tiersot's  HistMre  de  la  Chanson  PoptUaire  en 
Prance,  1889. 

CHAPPLE,  Samtisl.  Line  4  from  end,  far 
*  upwards  of  read  *  nearly.' 

CHARPENTIER,  Gustave.  P.  5056,  line 
28,  add  that  'Impressions  fanssee'  was  given 
at  a  Colonne  Concert  in  Paris,  March  8,  1895. 
Line  30,  for  *  not  yet  performed  *  read  « per- 
formed at  Lille,  June  5,  and  in  Paris,  July  24, 
1898.'  Line  87,  add  that  '  Louise'  was  given 
at  Covent  Garden,  June  18,  1909. 

OHERUBINL  P.  5096,  line  21  from  bottom, 
for  *  second '  read  *  fifth ' ;  (he  was  in  London 
in  1784,  1785,  1786,  1787,  and  1815). 

CHOIR  ORGAN.  Line  19,  for  'Small* 
read  *  Swell.' 

CHOPIN.  Correct  names  to  'Fr^^rio 
Fran9oi8,'  and  as  to  date  of  birth,  the  disoovezy 
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of  the  oertifioate  astabliahes  the  fkot  that  it 
was  Feb.  22,  1810.  Delete,  aocordingly,  the 
footnote  on  p.  519,  and  line  10  from  bottom  of 
first  column  of  p.  523. 

CHORALE.  P.  527a,  lines  82,  etc,  note 
that  Goudimel  merely  harmonised  the  tunes 
(see  second  oolumn  of  page).  The  'Old 
Hundredth'  had  appeared  in  1551.  OoL  2, 
lines  34-35,  must  be  modified,  as  the  counter- 
point is  not  always  '  note  against  note ' ;  some 
are  in  florid  counterpoint,  and  seventeen,  not 
'twelve'  as  in  text,  have  the  melody  in  the 
superius  part. 

CHORALE- ARRANGEMENTS.  P.  529a, 
line  14, /or  'theory'  read  'theme.'  Col.  2, 
lines  4  and  5  are  to  be  corrected,  as  the  pre- 
ludial  matter  is,  of  course,  not  independent  of 
the  chorale. 

CLARKE,  John  (Clarke- Whitfeld).  P.  5476, 
line  8,  for  '  took '  read  '  was  given  by  private 
grace.'  w.  h.  o.  f. 

CLAUSS-SZARYADY,  Mms.  Add  that  she 
died  in  Sept.  1907. 

CLAVICHORD.  P.  5486,  Une  28,  add  that 
an  earlier  illustration  than  Yirdung's  is  to  be 
foimd  in  a  '  Wunderbuch '  at  Weimar,  dating 
firom  about  1450. 

CLAVICYTHERIUM.  Add  that  Signer 
Alessandro  Kraus,  figlio,  of  Florence,  has  lately 
issued  a  pamphlet,  in  English,  describing  the 
very  interesting  '  One  -  Keyboarded  Clavicy- 
therium'  in  the  Kraus  Colkjtion  (1910), 
giving  a  photograph  of  the  instrument. 

CLEF.  P.  553  the  derivation  of  the  G  clef 
is  to  be  altered,  as  Mr.  Frank  Kidson  has 
shown  {Musical  Times,  1908,  p.  443)  that  the 
G  or  Treble  clef  is  formed,  not  from  the  letter 
G  alone,  but  from  a  combination  of  G  and  S, 
'  Gs,'  standing  for  the  'G  sol'  of  the  hexachords. 

COCCIA,  Carlo.  Line  9,  from  end,  for 
'1814'r«irf  '1844.' 

COENEN,  Franz.  Add  that  he  died  at 
Leyden  in  Feb.  1904. 

COLONNE,  ^DOUARD.  Add  that  he  died 
in  Paris,  March  28,  1910. 

CONCERTO  GROSSO.  P.  580a,  line  28. 
Correct  the  statement  that  Handel's  'double 
concerto '  is  incomplete  ;  the  missing  part  is  in 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge. 

CONDUCTING.  See  also  Baton  (in 
England). 

COOKE,  Nathaniel.  Add  date  of  death 
at  Bo8ham,  April  5,  1827. 

COOKE,  T.  S. '  P.  597a,  last  line  but  one 
of  the  list  of  pieces,  for  '  Airs  *  read  *  Acis.' 

COPERARIO.  Line  15  from  end,/or '1614' 
read  '1(518,*  and,  three  lines  below,  for  'the 
same  *  read  '  the  following.' 

CORBETT,  Francirquk.  Line  8  from 
end,  add  that  he  was  in  London,  and  was 
heard  by  Evelyn,  in  1674  and  1682. 

CORNELIUS,  Peter.  Add  that  a  complete 
edition  of  his  compositions  in  five  volomee  was 


undertaken  by  Breitkopf  nnd  Hartel,  in  1905, 
under  the  editorship  of  Max  Hasse,  and  tha 
same  publishers  issue  his  letters  and  literazy 
works  in  four  volumes. 

CORRI,  DoMSNioo.  P.  610a,  line  6  from 
end,/or  '1819,  and  from  1821,'  read  *  1821, 
and  from  1826.' 

COSTA,  Sir  M.  Last  line  bat  two,  for 
*  London '  read  '  Hove.' 

COSYN,  Benjamin.  Add  that  he  was 
pensioned  off  in  1644,  but  the  date  of  death 
is  not  known.  See  Musical  Times,  1903,  pp. 
780,  781. 

COTTON,  John.  See  Haberl's  Jahrhuek^ 
1888. 

CROSSLEY,  Ada.  P.  640a,  last  lino,  for 
'Farraville'  read  'Tarraville.'  Add  that  aha 
married  Mr.  Francis  Muecke,  F.R.C.S.,  on 
April  11,  1905. 

CRUVELLI,  Jeanne  Sophie  OHARLorrB. 
Add  that  she  died  at  Nice,  Nov.  13,  1907. 

DALLAM.  P.  654a,  line  27, /cw  •1898' 
read  '1893.' 

DAMAN,  William.  Line  4  of  article, /or 
'about  forty'  read  'seventy -nine'  Slight 
errors  in  the  titles  here  given  are  referred  to  in 
Musical  Times,  1907,  p.  457.  The  exact  title 
of  the  '  Second  Book '  is :  '  The  second  Booke 
of  the  Musicke  of  M.  William  Damon,  late  one 
of  her  maiesties  Musitions  ;  conteining  all  the 
tunes  of  Dauid's  Psalmes,  as  thev  are  ordinarily 
soung  in  the  Church  ;  most  excellently  by  him 
composed  into  four  parts.  In  which  Sett  the 
highest  part  singeth  the  Church  tune.  Pub- 
lished for  the  recreation  of  such  as  delight  in 
Musicke  :  By  W.  Swayne  Gent  Printed  by  T. 
Este,  the  assign^  of  W.  Byrd.  1591.' 

DANCLA,  J.  B.  C.  Add  that  he  died  at 
Tunis,  Nov.  8  or  9,  1907. 

DANNREUTHER,  Edward  George.  Add 
that  he  died  Feb.  12,  1905. 

DAUBLAINE  ET  CALLINET.  Add  that 
Joseph  Merlin  died  at  Nancy,  July  10,  1905. 

DAVID.  P.  6676,  for  line  18,  read  'His 
son,  Peter  Julius  Paul  David,  bom  August  4, 
1840.' 

DAVIES,  Henry  Walford.  Add  to  list 
of  compositions : — 

IST  six  Soon. 

19.  Bt^t  SxuwtTj  Rhymes  for  ▼onl  <p»rtci  with  •eeempanlxBsi. 

90.  Lift  np  Toor  HsmI*.    Sacred  Symphony, 

ordkMtnL    Hereford  FeetlTal.  IMS. 
SI.  BoUd*y  Tanee  for  orcheeira. 

S9l  Bn^and'e  Pleeauit  LAtid.  for  anecoompuiiad  choraa. 
V.  New  Nureery  Khymee  for  Tocal  quartet. 


,  Soon  ol 
piano. 


lureery  Bhymea  for  Tocal  quartet. 

of  a  i>ay  tor  liz  voicee,  ■trlngi,  tvo  flatoe,  bora  aad 


Far  adkv  eharaa.  asd 


oneamlM,  1908. 
[ilton  CeMnftioB.  1 
d  choir. 
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Add  that  in  1907  be  resigned  the  conductor- 
ship  of  the  Bach  Choir  owing  to  ill-health,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Allen. 

DAY,  John.  Lines  4-5  from  end  of  article, 
/or  *  1663,  reprinted  in  1566'  read  *1661,  1562, 
1568,  1694,  1604,  and  1611/  Footnote  1,/ar 
*  imprint '  read  *  imperfect' 

DEBUSSY.  Add  that '  Pell^  et  M^lisande ' 
was  given  at  CoTent  Garden  on  May  21,  1909  ; 
and  his  'L'Enfant  Prodigue,'  produced  at  the 
Sheffield  Festival  of  1908,  was  given  as  an  opera 
at  Covent  Garden,  in  Mr.  Beecham's  season, 
Feb.  28,  1910. 

DEGREES  IN  MUSIC.  Line  14  of  article, 
add  that  the  University  of  Dublin  gave  an 
honorary  degree  to  Dr.  John  Clarke  (Clarke- 
Whitfeld)  in  1795. 

DEITERS,  Hermann.  Add  that  he  died  at 
Ooblenz,  May  11,  1907,  having  completed  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Thayer's 
Beeikcyoen. 

DENKMALER  DEUTSCHER  TONKUNST. 
Add  to  the  lists  on  p.  689— <  Erste  Folge '  (first 
series): — 

Xnr.  1904.  Hcinrteh  Anwrt'i  Arton.  pvt  tL,  •d.  K  BOTnoaUIL 

XIV.  1M».  Dietrich  Bazteburie'a  '  ▲ba&dmtuiken '  vaA  Church 
ObnUtM.  cd.  Max  BclfTol. 

XV.  1  Ml  a  H.  Graan's  *  MonUnuna.'  «L  Albwt  Majw-IMiiaeh. 

XVI.  IQM.  SalMtad  iDStrumenUl  oompodtlona  of  M«lchior 
Franek  and  Valcotin  Haoaunaan,  cd.  Frani  lUUaeh*. 

XVII.  1804.  Pa«lon-Mttinca  hj  J.  Sebartiaal  and  J.  ThaUe.  «L 
Frtodrioh  Zellc 

XVIII.  1904.  Johaan  BoaanmlUtar'a  Sooato  da  Camwa,  ad., 
Xari  N«f. 

XIX  1900.  Adam  Krlenr'a  Arfan.  «d.  Alfrwl  Hema. 

XX.  1900.  J.  A.  HaaM*!  '  Oonraialona  di  Sant'  Agortino,'  ad. 
Arnold  Bobarinf . 

XXI.  and  XXQ.  190B.  Salaetad  eompoaitloiM  of  F.  W.  Zaefaow. 
•d.  M.  Selffert. 

XXIII.  1906.  Baleotcd  oompodUona  of  Hiaranymoa  Praetorioa, 
•d.  H.  Laicbentritt. 

XXIV.  and  XXV.  UOa  H.  Lw>  Haader'a  Saeri  Oonoantva.  ad. 
Joseph  Aoer. 

XXVI.  and  XXVn.  1908.  J.  O.  Walther'a  oompleU  organ  worka, 
•d.  H.  Lelchentritt. 

XXVIIL  1907.  O.  P.  Telemann'a'TardaaO«riflhta.'aad  K.  W. 
Xamler'a  '  Ino,'  ed.  M.  Schneider. 

XXIX  and  XXX  19*5.  InatmiDantal  oonoartoa  hj  rarlona 
Oennan  nuuterai  rd.  A  Bcherlnir. 

XXXI.  1907.  PhiUppiuDall«hlUB"Cantar1ae'  aWT).  ad.  RndoU 
8ehw«rts. 

XXXII.  and  XXXIIL  1907.  K.  JommaUi'a  *Fetonta.'  ad.  H. 
Abert. 

XXXrV.  190&  Nawa  DandKba  GalrtUdia  Oaaenge  (1544).  ad.  Joh. 
Wolf.  ^^ 

XXXV.  and  XXXVI.  1904.  Speraotaa*  Singanda  Mnaa  an  dar 
Pleiwe,  ed.  E.  Ruble. 

XXXVII.  and  XXXVin. 

XXXIX  1900.  Selected   worka  of  Jobann  Sofaobart.  ad.    H. 


To  the  list  of  the  'Zweite  Folge'  (seoond 
series)  add : — 

rv.  (it)  1903.  Selected  worka  of  Ghrlatlan  Brbacb  (1.)  and  com. 
poaitiona  of  H.  Leo  Haaeler  (1.)  ed.  Ton  Werra. 

V.  1904  (two  ToU.)  Works  of  H.  Lao  Haader(U.)  and  annota. 
tlona,  etc.  hf  A.  Bandbergor. 

VL  (1.)  1900.  OeiatJiche  Konaerte  and  Chnrdi  Oaatataa,  br 
Koremberg  niasters  of  the  17th  oentnry,  ed.  Max  SelfTert.  (it) 
Selected  oompoaitioua  of  Agoatlno  StefUuil,  ed.  A.  Blnateln  and 
A.  Sandbener. 

VII.  (I.)  1908.  Salaetad  works  of  J.  Staden.  ad.  K  Sdiinlta.  (U.) 
Sjmpbonie*  of  the  Mannheim  School,  (i.)  ed.  H.  Btemann. 

VIII.  1907.  Symphoniea  of  the  Mannheim  School,  (U.)  ed. 
H.  Riem%nn. 

IX  1908.  (i.)  Selected  worka  of  B.  F.  Dair  Abaoo,  part  it.  ed.  A. 
Sandberger.    (IL)  Leopold  Moiart's  aelaetad  works,  ed.  M.  SeifTeri. 

Add  to  list  of  Denkmaler  der  Tonknnst  in 
Oesterreich : — 

XT.  1901  (i.)  Six  Tnot  OodicM.  18th  oentxinr  eompoalUons.  ed. 
Dr.  Goido  Adlerand  O.  Roller.  (i1.)  Oeorg  Muffttf  s  •  Anaserlesene,' 
•te.  *  Instrumental  Music'  (1701).  ed.  Dr.  Brwin  Lnnti. 

Zn.  1905.  (i.)  Jacob  HandUOallus)  'Opus  Muslcnm.' part  li.. 
•d.  Professor  B.  Beseenjand  Dr.  J.  Msntnanl.  {W.)  H.  F.  Bfber's 
•Izte^  rlnlln  sonatas,  ed.  Dr.  B.  Lnnta. 

XIII.  1900.  (!•)  Caldan's  church  oompoaltloni,  ed.  Dr.  K  Mandy. 


eaawski.  {W.)  Viennese  claTier  and  oivui  ooapoaltloiu  (tod  half  of 
17th  oentonr).  ed.  Dr.  H.  Botstlbar. 

XIV.  1907.  (tt  Beliirich  Isaac's  secular oompoaitlons.  ad.  Pfof.  J. 
Wolf.    (11.)  Michael  Hajdu's  Instnunental  worka.  ed.  Dr.  L.  H. 

^^^'1908.  (i.)  Jacob  Handl's  'Opus  Mnsicum,'  part  111.  ed.  ProL 
&  Beaecoy  and  Dr.  J.  Mantnaul.  (li.)  Viennese  lustromental 
muaie,  about  17B0.  ed.  Dr.  K.  Horwita  and  Dr.  K.  RledcL 

XV L  1909.JI.)  Ueinrich  Isaac's  'Choralis  Constantinna,'  book  IL 
ad.  Prof.  J.  Wolt  (it)  Albrechtaberger's  instrumental  works,  ed. 
Dr.  O.  Kapp. 

DIBDIN,  Charles.  P.  6946,  line  18  from 
bottom,  fw  *  1762 '  rtad  *  1764  *  (w.  h.  o.  p.). 
P.  696a,  last  line  of  article  should  read '  in  NoteB 
and  Queries  from  July  1901  to  June  1904  ;  a 
supplementary  bibliography  by  Mr.  Frank 
Kidison  appeared  in  the  same  publication  on 
May  22,  1909.' 

DICTIONARIES  OP  MUSIC.  P.  6986, 
line  24  from  bottom,  add  later  issues  of 
Chambers's  ^iicyclopaedia — (1859-68  and  1888- 
1892). 

DIETRICH,  Albert  Hermank.  Add  that 
he  died  in  Dea  1908. 

DO.  P.  7096,  line  4  from  end  of  article,  for 
'1669 'read '1647.' 

DORFFEL,  Alfred.  Line  4,  for  'entered 
the  Leipzig  Conservatorium '  read  *went  to  Leip- 
zig.' At  end  of  article  add  that  he  died  in 
Leipzig  in  Feb.  1905. 

DOHNInYI,  Ernst  von.  P.  7126,  in  list 
of  compositions,  the  overture  given  as  op.  2  has 
no  opus-number,  op.  2  being  four  Clavierstiicke 
and  op.  8,  Walzer  for  four  hands.     Add  to  list : 

Op. 

19.  Conoertstlldc  for  Tiolonoello  and  orchestra. 

IS.  Winterreigen,  ten  Bagatellen  for  pianoforte. 

14.  Blx  Gedichte  br  Victor  HeliKll.  for  Toloe  with  plana 

18.  String  Quartet.  No.  2.  in  D  daL 

17.  Hujnoreaken  in  the  fonn  of  a  pianoforte  suite. 
Without  opua-number— 
Oavoito  and  Musette  for  planofort«i  Cadensaa  to  Beethovan's 

pianoforte  concerto  tii  G. 
Puitoniiine   'Der  Schlder  der   Pierrette,'  words  br   Arthur 
Schuitxler.    Produced  at  Dreedeu.  Jan.  28, 1910. 

DON  PASQUALE.  Last  line,  for  'June 
80' rcorf  *  June  29.' 

DORN,  Heinrich,  L.  E.  P.  7196,  line  11, 
for  *  2  vols.'  read  *  3  vols.' 

DOWLAND,  John.  P.  7266,  line  21,  add 
that  the  Particular  Book  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  shows  that  Dowland  was  in  commons 
there  for  nine  weeks  in  1597.  A  relative, 
Richard  Dowland,  was  sexton  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  in  1616  (w.  h.  o.  f.)  P. 
727a,  top  line,  add  that  Robert  DowUtnd's 
name  is  in  a  list  of  Musicians  for  the  Lutes  and 
Voices  in  1628  (The  King's  Mustek,  p.  66). 
He  died  in  1641  («6.). 

DRYSDALE,  Learhont.  Add  that  his 
opera,  'Red  Spider,'  was  performed  at  Dundee 
in  Nov.  1898,  and  that  he  died  at  Edinburgh, 
June  18,  1909. 

DUBOURG,  Matthew.  Add  that  accord- 
ing to  Bumey,  he  was  a  natural  son  of  Isaacs, 
the  dancing-master ;  on  May  27,  1814,  he  had 
a  benefit  concert  at  Hickford's  Room.  A 
portrait  of  Dubourg,  by  Philip  Hussey,  was  in 
the  possession  of  Joseph  Cooper  Walker  of 
Dublin  (w.  h.  o.  f.)  His  published  composi- 
tions are   few,  and  scattered  through  minor 
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collections.  Several  are  in  John  Simpson's 
*  Delightful  Pocket  Oompanion  for  the  German 
Flute/  eir,  1746-47,  and  to  Walsh's  'Musica 
Bellicosa,  or  Warlike  Musick '  (about  the  same 
period),  he  contributed  some  *  Serenading  Trum- 
pet Tunes.'     P.  K. 

DUNSTABLE,  John.  P.  744a,  kst  line  of 
the  restored  epitaph  in  the  footnote  should 
begin  with  the  word  'Judice,'  not  'Indice.' 
The  monument  was  restored  soon  after  the 
publication  of  vol.  L  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
Dictionary.  A  pamphlet  on  Tht  Dwnstahle 
Epitaph,  apropos  of  this  restoration,  was  written 
by  Dr.  0.  Maclean  and  published  by  Chadfield 
of  Derby  in  1904. 

DUVERNOY,  V.  A.  Add  that  he  died 
March  6,  1907. 

EOOLES.  P.  766a,  line  13  from  bottom,/ar 
*1704*  read  *1700.'  Line  8  from  bottom, 
f&r  « 1700 '  read  *  1694  ;  he  gained  in  1700  the 
second  of  the  four  prizes,'  etc.  Ool.  2,  line 
18,  add  that  another  Henry  Eccles,  possibly 
nncle  of  this  one,  was  a  violinist  in  the  King's 
Mask,  etc.,  in  1674  and  later  ;  the  name  occurs 
in  1685  as  a  'base,'  and  in  1689  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  private  musick.  (Corrections 
from  The  King* 8  Musick,) 

ECKERT,  0.  A.  F.  P.  767,  footnote,  add 
that  Riemann's  mistake  as  to  the  day  of  death 
only  occurs  in  the  1901  and  subsequent  editions 
of  his  Lexikon ;  earlier  editions,  and  the  English 
translation  of  the  work,  give  the  right  date. 

EDWARDS,  H.  Sutherland.  Add  that 
he  died  Jan.  21,  1906. 

EDWARDS,  Richard.  P.  7686,  Hne  4 
from  bottom  is  to  be  deleted,  as  George  Etheridge 
was  a  distinguished  physician  of  Thame,  Ox  on., 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  Oxford  in  1668, 
and  was  still  living  in  1687.  P.  769a,  line  7, 
after  *  play '  add  *  "  Damon  and  Pithias,"  one 
of  the  earliest  music  dramas,  in  which  "  Loth 
am  I  to  depart"  was  sung  and  accompanied 
on  the  regals.' 

EHRLICH,  A  H.  Add  that  he  died  Deo. 
29,  1899. 


EITNER,  Robert.  Line  2, /or  *  now  living 
in  Berlin '  read  *  he  lived  at  Templin,  near 
Berlin,  and  died  there  Jan.  22,  1905.  The 
QtUUen- Lexikon  vras  completed  in  1904. 

ELGAR,  Sir  K  P.  774a,  line  11,  add  that 
he  received  the  Mus.D.  degree  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity, June  28, 1906.  In  the  list  of  his  works, 
op.  47  is  filled  by  an  Introduction  and  Allegro 
for  stringed  orchestra  and  quartet,  first  per- 
formed at  the  Queen's  Hall,  by  tiie  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  March  8,  1906.  Op.  51 
is  the  oratorio,  'The  Kingdom,'  produced  at 
the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1906,  and  op.  55 
is  the  Symphony  in  A  flat,  first  performed  at 
Manchester  under  Richter,  Dec  8,  1908,  and 
under  the  same  conductor  in  the  Queen's  Hall 
London,  on  Dec.  7.  It  won  immediate  success, 
and  has  been  played  almost  as  constantly  as 
Tchaikovsky's  *  Pathetic '  symphony  a  few  yean 
ago.  Two  orchestral  suites  'The  Wand  of 
Youth'  came  out  shortly  before  this,  being 
adapted  from  music  written  in  the  composer^s 
childhood  for  a  children's  play,  and  numbered 
op.  la  and  \h. 

ELIJAH.  Line  6  from  end  of  article /or 
'  Harmony '  read  *  Harmonic' 

EMPEROR  CONCERTO.  Line  4  of  article 
for  *  op.  7 '  read  *  op.  78.' 

ENGLISH  OPERA.  Line  11  from  end  of 
article /(W  'Lively'  read  *  Livery.' 

ENGRAVING.  P.  783a.  In  the  list  of  en- 
graved books  add  after  the  first  entry :  '  Notari, 
Angelo.  Prime  Musiche  nuove  k  una,  due,  e 
tre  vod,  etc  William  Hole,  London,  foL  1613. 
(British  Museum.)'  After  the  entry  under 
'1686'  add  '[1696t]  "Joyful  Cuckoldom,  or 
the  Love  of  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen,' 
J.  Heptinstall,  London,  4 to.  (Brit  Mus.). 

ERLANGER,  Fr^d^ric  D.'  Add  that 
his  opera,  'Tess,*  on  Hardy's  novel,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  San  Carlo  Theatre,  Naples, 
April  10,  1906,  and  Covent  Garden,  July  14, 
1909. 

ESTHER.  P.  794a,  firat  line, /or  '1832' 
read  *17S2,* 
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